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PREFACE. 


As we have hitherto, on the completion of each of our former Volumes, seizetl hold of the 
opportunity to address a few words to our readers, regarding ourselves, our obje(!t8, and 
our hopes of success in working them out, we are unwilling now to discontinue a cM^reinony 
which we have felt to be an agreeable one, although, in truth, we have not on the present 
occasion much to say. 

Our objects have been so often explained that we feel it to be quite unnect^ssary that 
we should say another word on that subject. Of our success in working them out, if we 
may judge by the favour with which we continue to be received by the public, we have every 
reason to fcelathe most gratifying assurance. 

• 

We shall continue in the same course by which we have reached our i>r<jsent honourable 
position in the periodical press, diligently searching everywhere for such intellectual fare 
to lay before our readers, as will nourish into health and vigour, not their understandings only, 
but also their ‘ principles and affections, — and taking care to present it in a form, and with 
accompaniments, fitted to refine their tastes, and permanently to elevate their whole habits 
of thought. # 

We take this opportunity of stating, that we have entered into arrangements with some 
of the most eminent Artists of the day, for the supply of Illustrations for our succeeding 
Numbers, of a character which we venture to say will defy competition. Determined to 
sustain unimpaired the character this Magazine has already earned, of furnishing, for the 
gratification of the popular taste. Illustrations which, for design and execution, have never 
been equalled at the price, we have at a great sacrifice added materially to the expense of that 
department of the Magazine, and have secured the services of gentlemen whose names stand 
among the highest in the ranks of living Art. Prints of some of the best pictures intended 
for the exhibitions of the present season, will early appear in this Magazine, brought out 
under the superintendence of the artists. 


LoKitoK, 1847 . 
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Up rose the sun o’er moor and mead. 
Up with the sun rose Percy Kcde ; 
Brave Keeldar, from Ids coupleH freed, 
Career’d along the lea; 

The palfrey sprang with sprightly bound, 
As if to match the gamesome hound ; 
His horn the gallant huntsman wound ; 
' They were a jovial three. 
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Man, honnd^ and horfie, of higher fame, 
To wake the wild deer never came, 
Since Alnwlck'g earl piirtued the game 
On Cheviot’s rueful day : 

Koeldar was matchless in his speed, 
Than Tarras ne'er was stauncher steed, 
A peerless archer Percy llede; 

And right dear friends were they. 


The noble honnd— he dies, he dieS|«^ 
Death, death has glaeed his fixed eyes. 
Stiff on the bloody heath he liei^ 
Without a groan or quiver; 

Now day may break and bugle sound, 
And whoop and halloo ring around, 

And o’er his couch the stag may bound, 
But Kecldar sleeps for ever. 


The cluLse engross'd their joys and woes ; 
Together at the dawn tlicy rose, 

Together shared the noon's repose. 

By fountain or by stream; 

Ahd oft, when evening skies were red, 
The heather was their common bod, 
Where each, as wildcriug fancy led, 

Still hunted in his dream. 


Dilated nostrils, staring eyes, 

Mark the poor palfrey’s mute surprise, 
Uc knows not that his comrade dies, 
Nor what is death ; hut still 
Ilis aspect hath expression drear 
Of grief and wonder, mix’d with fear. 
Like startled children when they hear 
Some mystic tale of ill. 


Now is the thrilling moment near 
Of sylvan hope and sylvan fear; 

Yon thicket holds the harbour'd deer. 
The signs the hunters know. 

With eyes of fiamo and quivering ears, 
The brake sagacious Kecldar nears; 
The restless {mlfrey paws and rears ; 
The archer strings his bow. 


But he that bent the fatal bow 
Can well the sum of evil know, 

And o’er his favourite bending low, 

In speechless grief recline, — 

Can think he hears the senseless clay 
In unrcproachful accents say, 

" The hand that took my life away, 
Dear master, was it thine? 





The game’s afoot ! Halloo ! halloo ! 
Hunter, and horse, and hound pursue; 
But woe the shaft that erring flew — 
That e'er it left the string ! 

And ill betide the faithless yew ! 

The stag bounds .st'aibcless o'er the dew. 
And gallant Keeldar’s life-blood true 
Has drench’d the grey-gooso wing. 


And if it be, the sliaflj be bloss'd, 
Which sure some erring aim address'd, 
Since in your service prized, caress’d, 

] in your service die; 

And 3 'ou may have a fleeter hound 
To match the dun-deer’s merry bound, 
But by your couch will ne’er be found 
Bo true a guard as 1.” 


And to his last stout Percy rued 
The fatal chance; for when he stood 
’Gainst fearful odds in deadly feud, 

And fell amid the fray. 

E'en with his dying voice he cried, 

*• Had Koeldar but been at my side, 

Your trea(;hcrou8 ambush had been spied — 
I had not died to-day ! ” 


Walter ScoU} 


Hil of Kooldwr** in “ The Gem" of 1629. The editor, T. Hood, ackncmledges it ia jChese words in hie ptrikee — 

« to Blr W. kcott, uqt merely a litorwy flwilier in xny cop, hut e whole plume of them, I owe, and with the hand of my heart acknow 
ledga. a.deep obligaUon. A poem from JiJr pen is likely to conluron the book «mt contains it, if not perpetuity, at least a very Old 
Mortality.” 
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THE PRIVILEGES OP VIENNA. 

Thv Austrian is an absolute monarchy, but not in 
our sonse of the word, the exercise of the imperial power 
being checked and circumscribed, in almost every pro* 
vince, by a number of privileges enjoyed by the subjects, 
for the most part of great antiquity, which the good 
sense or good feeling of the government has hitherto 
uniformly respected. As King of Hungarj^, and Prince 
of Transylvania, the Emperor has to share the legis- 
lative and executive power with the Diets of both these 
countries. Every other province but Dalmatia has its 
particular assemblies, though the rights of those pro- 
vincial assemblies greatly difier, and extend but a very 
little way. The principal cities, again, have their mu- 
nicipal privileges, some of them of great importance, 
and among these Vienna, the capital, has been especially 
favoured. 

With the single exception of the Emperor Rudolph, 
who generally lived at Prague, Vienna has at all times 
been the residence of the heads of the house of Habs- 
burg, and the unshaken fidelity of its inhabitants has 
been rewarded by the steady favour of their sovereigns. 
Most of their municipal privileges date from signal acts 
of loyalty and devotion ; and the most Important were 
bestowed by Leopold 1. in acknowledgment of the des- 
perate heroism with which, in 16S3, under the com- 
mand of Staliremhcrg, they held out tlie city against 
the Turks, unassisted by regular troops, till relieved by 
the approach of Sohicski. The possession of these pri- 
vileges, which are too numerous to be specified, com- 
bined with the opulence derived from the lavish expon 
diture of the great aristocratic families, have given the 
Viennese a degree of personal independence, and a dis- 
position to act energetically when called u)K)n, which is 
not equally characteristic of the lowland inhabitants of 
the hereditary Btatos. 

The burgomaster, (hurg-meistcr,) who is the head and 
representative of these wealthy citizens, in many re- 
spects resembles the Lord Mayor of London, and is in 
his own sphere even a more important ]»erson. His 
election, indeed, must he confirmed by tlic Emperor, 
which puts him much more than the English dignitfiry 
under the control of the government ; hut, on the otlicV 
hand, when he is elected, iiis power is much greater. 
His office is for life, and ho caunot be .removed from it.. 
He- has the personal liberty of every citizen subject to 
him ; the absolute command of the police ; the colonel- 
ship of the city militia, which, by the bye, is the finest 
and best drilled force of the kind in Europe ; and many 
potent offices besides. Prince Mettcmieh himself is less 
than him in (at least nominal) dignity, so long as he 
I’emains at Vienna, and the Emperor alone can give him 
orders. 

The city privileges in their turn arc curtailed and in- 
terrupted by others of an equally historical origin, 
attaching mostly to different military bodies. One of 
these, from the singularity of its ohsorvanee, and of the 
incident with which it is connected, is deserving of 
more attention than it has met with hitherto. 

The Emperor Fenlinand II. had hardly seated 
^imself on the tirone of his predecessor, Matthias, 
when the religious storm which had been gathering 
over Germany, and which ended in the famous Thirty 
Years’ War, burst on him at once. Bohemia, under the 
Count Tfaum, the dissidents of Silesia and Moravia, 
tbosi'el Upper and Lower Austria, — nearly all his Ger- 
aaan suhje^s in short, — either took up arms, or openly 
WAveied in their fidelity. Belhlen Gabor and the Turks 
threatened him on the side of Hungary, and the Pro- 
te$tante of Carinthia and Oamiola joined the insuigeats. 
Alone Bifiid enemies, — for the inhabitants of Vienna, 
lit that time, were either ProteBtante or favourers of the 
infonned faith,— the Emperor was at last fiiiriy block- 




aded in his palace, but remained unsubdued. He des- 
patched his children to the Tyrol for safety, and remained 
himself with the famous Father Lamormain, his Gnii* 
fossor, waiting, to all appearance, till his insurgent suli- 
jects should formally come to take his crown. 

The Protestant barons, emboldened by the rapid pro- 
gress of their party in Bohemia, determined, bv a bold 
stroke, to bring the crisis to a (conclusion. The iown- 
guard consisted entirely of citizens, and made no diffi- 
culty about surrendering to them the charge of the 
Emperor's person. All the regimente whieh might 
have stood in their way were removed to i»ost8 at a 
distence, and, one by one, the (Counsellors in whom he 
had any confidence were withdrawn. Their purnoii 
was at once to (compel Ferdinand by force to sign their 
demands, which he had hitherto steadily refused. These 
demands cmhra<‘od a national representation, absolute 
liberty of conscience, and equality of privileges for On- 
tholics and Protestants in all matters civil and political 
Not that they expected that the Emperor, knowing 
what bis charat'ter Mas, would consent, hut his infusal 
would give them a Utngihle pretext for cfiTeciing his 
deposition. 

Early one morning, M'licn all was nsady, the conspi- 
rators, sixteen in niimher, wil.h Thouradl. the leader of 
the (‘ilizens, at their licad, entered the iiinierial pa1a(H), 
and made their way without difiitMilty to the Emperor’a 
chamber. Ferdinand was alone, hut. nothing could 
shake his determination not to sign the paper. Thou- 
radl, at last, exasperated beyond patience, and fixed to 
stick at nothing in the executiou of his purpose, seized 
the diminutive emperor by the collar of his dress, and 
shook him violently in his powerful hands . — ** Little 
Ferdinand, wilt thou signT' he said, iti a voice half 
choked with fury,—'* sign this moment, or, little as 
thou art, 1 will find means to shorten thee still.” 

At this very moment, (the story hero savours of the 
marvellous,) a blast of trumpets rose from the court 
below. All rushed to the windows, and there th^ be- 
held, drawn up in squadron, with their aabree barea, the 
cuirassiers of the Dumpierre regiment, five htmdrefi 
strong. The sight was the more unlooked-for, as these 
veiy men had, on account of their known loyalty, been 
sent only a few days before to Linz, more than a hun- 
dred miles oft*. 

Almost at the same instant, before they could eon^ 
jcclure even how the regiment could bo there, when, 
only tM'o (lays before, their agents bad written th(5m 
word that it was at Linz, throe raps wore heard at the 
door, announcing the aiTival of some new actor in this 
extraordinary scene. The door opened, and the Marquis 
dc St. Hilaire, the colonel of tne cuiraaslefa, enteiiid 
in complete armour. Bending reverent||||ty to tiie 
Emperor, he inquired his orders. 

Ferdinand till now^ had been pale as ashes, hut the 
colour now rushed to his checks, llis eyes sfiarkled, 
and he commanded the sixteen conspirators to lie seized 
on the spot. N o sooner said than done, — twenty (miraa- 
siers ruslied up tlie staircase, and they, who five 
minutes before had been his musters, were now borne 
hurriedly away to execution. Thouradl, by some meltui 
or other, w^as lucky enough to oscafie, hut the othom all 
were hung the self-same day outside the town. A 
beautiful suburb since then has s])nmg up on the spot, 
the name of w'hich, (“ Herrnhals/’ Lords’-acck,) iudi* 
rectly recalls the memory of tliis terrible act of retri- 
bution. 

Of the authenticity of this story there is no doiibi, 
hut nothing is known to account for ita principal inci- 
dent. When Ferdinand asked the Marquis de St. Hi- 
laire from whom he had received Mt orders to marcli on 
Vienna, the brave soldier, gmtly furprised at such a 
question fi-om such a quarter, drew from under hie culmea 
a paper, hearing the seal of state, and the Eui|)eroFs 
signature. It was a loiter ordering the eolonel without 
delay to' get hold of all the boats on the Danube he 
could find, and embark in them with as many of hie 
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mAn as could be got together on the spur of the moment, 
leaving word for the rest to follow in the shortest pos- 
sible time. You will descend the river to Vienna," 
the instructions continued, ** you will pass through the 
town as silently as possible, and draw up at the palace. 
When there, you will seek the Emperor without liaving 
yourself announced, and further act as he shall dh-oct.” 

Ferdinand, after reading the letter attentively through, 
waa obliged to allow that the hand and seal w'erc so per- 
fectly imitated that they might well mislead, but denied 
having over issued any orders of the kind, or even thought 
of so doing, as the watch kept over his slightest actions 
would have put it out of his power to communicate with 
his faithful subjects. His punctilious regard for truth 
was well known ; and as his mysterious protector never 
came to light, the chroniclers are reduced tt> a variety 
of inoongniouB suppositions, some ascribing all to an 
actual Interposition of Providence, and others to the 
Jesuit Lomormain. 

That which is certain is, that this was the turning 
point of Ferdinand’s eventful history. Hcnccfonvard 
everything wont well with him. Boucquoi overthrew 
Count Mansfeldt, Prague surrendered, and the Bohe- 
mians were finally put down. Germany streamed with 
blood, but tho imperial artns still conquered, and Tilly 
and Wallenstein entered upon that career which was 
destined to crown them with undying laurel. 

t^on his miraculous deliverance, Ferdinand, having 
good reason to distrust the citizens, kept the Dampierre 
lament near him. For three successive days and 
nights, tho men remained under arms in the palace 
court, and revelled at tho Emperor’s cost, while the 
Marquis de St. Hilaire was lodged in the Emperors 
own apartments. Ever.sincc, tho same regiment luis 
prmrved.thc privilege, whenever its route lies through 
Vienna, of marching through the city, with trumpets 
sounding and flags displayed, to tho imperial palace, 
whero it remains in quarters three days and three nights, 
and feasts arl libitum at tho Emperor’s cost. The 
colonel dismounts, ascends the staircase without being 
announced, knocks three times, and inquires tho Em- 
peror’s orders. As there arc no more rebels to bang, 
these are limited to an invitation to the palace for three 
days. A room of state is assigned him. The standard 
of the regiment hangs over his door, and a sentinel 
stands before it as before that of the sovereign. 


BLACK KKITZ, 

As^risonii ov thk thikty yisahs wak.‘ 

CUAl’. 1. 

It was on a gloomy autumnal evening of the year 1648, 
that Count Martiuitz, with his niece Luitgardc, after a 
long absouoe, drove up to the castle of his ancestors. Many 
years before, in spite of the horrors of the Thirty Years’ 
War, he had not been able to resolve on abandoning the 
residence of his affections ; courageously /le braved the 
first storms of the devastating inroads, the consequences 
of tho battle of Prague, and many other untoward events. 
,Ho hoped, as negotiations were already begun, to have 
reached the haven of repose in his native home, when, 
q^te unexpectedly, Banner^s and Torstenson’s ferocious 
bands penetrated with fire and sword, and the irresisti- 
ble wave rolled in the direction of his neighbourhood. 
Notiiing now remained, therefore, but to fly with his 
wife and child, and to yield np his castle to the destroy- 
ing hordes. 


” Guenlia Malays, ** and founded, like it, on 


At Prague, where he sought refuge, and not without 
difficulty found it, his beloved wife and youngest boy 
died from tho effects of terror and fatigue. Over- 
whelmed with anguish, the count left Prague for 
Vienna, as the former city suggested only saddening 
recollections ; in the latter, where many of his friends 
resided, his sorrows gradually died away in the circle of 
those dear relatives, and, when the ardently desired 
peace had assuaged the sufferings of the exhausted 
count^ 3 ^ a calm but settled desire drew him to tbc for- 
saken place of bis birth, to the tombs of his ancestors; 
and he proposed to celebrate there the marriage fes- 
tival of his oldest and now only son. 

Count Frederick was an amiable young man, and 
united, to a graceful presence and agreeable accomplish- 
ments, the possession of large domains. He was a 
general flivourito in society, and had many friends ; ho 
designed and painted, was successful in taking like- 
nesses, and had thus a large volume of portraits of his 
acquaintances, executed during his travels. He had 
seen Paris, Madrid, and parts of Italy, and, for the time 
in which he lived, and for his position in the world, he 
was regarded as a kind of wonder. His father looked 
forward to his prospects with joy and pride, and what 
increased tho gratifying anticipations of the old noble- 
man was the general opinion of his son’s good morals, 
which he had, happily, on all occasions known how to 
preserve, and bring back uncorrupted to his native 
country. 

For a long time past, family arrangements and youth- 
ful inclinations had marked out Luitgarde and Count 
Frederick for each other. The old count did not simply 
love in his niece the faithful resemblance of a dear sister ; 
he loved in her the innocent chameter, the calm good 
sense, which the stormy events of that period had 
developed earlier than years arc accustomed to do. 
Her childhood and early youth were passed at Prague, 
and at Vienna, among her kindred ; — Count Frederick’s 
studies and travels had separated her for a long time 
from him, and she now looked forward with internal 
satisfaction to a meeting and a union with the playmate 
of her childhood, which, since tho development of her 
intellect, she was accuBV)med to consider as the most 
agreeable epoch of her life. She clung with an infantine 
tenderness to her uncle, and willingly accepted his pro- 
posal to accompany him to Bohemia, and, in his society 
in Ills solitary castle, to await tho arrival of Count 
Frederick. 

Ill sanguine anticipations of happier times did they 
travel, during an abundant harvest, through the golden 
fields of rich Austria. On the Bohemian frontiers the 
scene changed ; the thirty years’ suffering from a religious 
and social war had left inextinguishable traces on the 
country— villages in which some poor huts began to rise 
amidst fallen half-consumed rafters, — pallid figures, from 
whose eyes spake want and misery, — large extents of 
uncultivated land, — towns without trade and without pro- 
visions, —complaints of the brutality of the peasanto^ of 
the insecurity of the roads, — bore a cruel testimoiiy, 
everywhere, to its destructive consequences. Luitgarde’s 
cheerful heart gradually sank within4ier : silent and fhU 
of thought she sat near her uncle, in whose soul the 
surrounding imagery of wretchedness seemed to call np 
heart-rending recollections. The clear autumnal weather 
gave place to dark foggy days; the gloomy envelope that 
covered the minds of Luit^rde and her unole seemed to 
have extended itself over all nature; a misty tain Con- 
tinually pattered through tiie brown-coloured foliage of 
the forest, and a chilling breeze chased the falling leaves 
into the waves of the Moldaw, which, with deep monoto- 
nous stream, flowc4 close to the road. At tne nearest 
turning of the way 4he grey walls of a handsome caetle 
presented thems^ves to view; the count first observed it| 
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and an he eilently with his finger pointed it outj a deep 
sigh escaped him. Luitgarde fully understood what was 
passing in her uncle’s mind, at the sight of the well- 
known walls ; she too was silent, thus respecting his 
sorrows; and, oppressed by gloomy thoughts and painful 
sentiments, she for the first time entered the castle 
which was to be her future abode. 

But her clear good sense soon chased away those dis- 
heartening images, and, even when, in the large and half 
empty halls, in the lofty chambers, where hero and there 
damaged furniture recalled the past devastations, a 
desponding tendency seemed to seize on her, she resisted 
it with energy; she took heart, and found occupation 
for herself; she solaced herself with the bright anticipa- 
tions of a happy future, when the dear playfellow of her 
youth, and her future husband, whom she had not seen 
for BO many years, should animate by his presence this 
deep solitude ; and those wishes and hopes which often 
rose up in her mind Avould redeem and reconcile every- 
thing. • 

But Count Frederick did not make his appearance. 
Affairs detained him at Vienna, wilire he arrived 
immediately after his father’s departut*d, and where ho 
proposed to arrango the important collections, the fmits 
of his travels, under the inspcctiori of learned men, 
before giving himself up finally to his rural retirement. 
For this Luitgarde upbraided him in her letters, but she 
endeavoured to emjiloy the time as well os possible; 
she undertook the management ,of all the household 
affairs; gave the necessary directions for the works to be 
executed for the improvement of the devastated castle ; 
in fine weather she rode through the surrounding 
countiy, and in bad weather she was sedulously occupied 
with her female household ; and the evenings were passed 
at the friendly fireside, with her uncle and the clergyman. 

On one of the first days, while yet everything in the 
castle excited her curiosity, and neither furniture nor 
painting attracted her observation, she discovered, in a 
hall through which she was obliged to pass in going 
from her own apartments to those of her uncle, a portrait 
of half-size, which strongly attracted her notice ; and the 
more she examined it, the more it fixed her attention. 
It appeared to represent a subterranean prison, probably 
a dungeon of ancient times. The foreground of the 
painting consisted of a retiring range of lofty arcades, 
which deepened, in the distant background, into 
terrific darkness ; to the right band of the beholder, 
still in the foreground, there was, in the highest part, 
one round opening, through which the lighi from the 
moon fell on the person of an imprisoned knight, who, 
laden with heavy chains, sat on his bed of straw. It 
was not possible to see his face, from the thick block 
locks of hair that fell on it, and because his head was 
turned away from the beholder ; hut the mournful posi- 
tion of the head, supported by one hand, whilst in the 
feeble grasp of the other were seen some tallies, on 
which notches had been made with a rusty nail that lay 
close by, probably the number of his days of confinement, 
indicated too clearly the sufferings of the prisoner. The 
general effect of the composition, soon by the faint light of 
the moon’s rays, produced a painful impression, and filled { 
ljuitgarde with mysterious horror. Long did she stand | 
before the painting, and it was with difiiculty she could I 
tear herself away ; and afterwards, aa often as she passed I 
through the hall, she would stop to gaze on it, and to 
reflect on the sad scene, and the feelings of the forlorn 
captive, till at last, one evening, she ventured to question 
her uncle about the painting, and the histoiy of the 
impiisoned knight. Count Martinitz had little infonna- 
tion to impart on the subject ; he said that veiy pro- 
l^b3y the whole compotdtion was simply a fancy of the 
pahster’s, whose name he mentioned ; — if, however, it 
luui a foundation in histoiy, as in his youth he had 
heard it related by his grand-aunt, who was the living 
ehroniote of her house, the portrait represented one ^ 
W noble ancestors, who lived in the times of the wars 
id the Hussitea, and who, on account of his religious 
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opinions, was taken and kept a prisoner by king HiigiK- 
muxid. 

" Ah I " said the priest, "Ihoso times, like thenresouL 
were wicked times ! ” and, with a sigh, looked up to 
heaven. 

** Yes, indeed ! ” replied the count; and the two old 
men now got into deep conversation, upon what was the 
principal topic at that time, the sorrows and sufferings 
of their fatherland, and their unhappy consequences 
upon its children and children's ohildrqn. The clergy- 
man remarked, in the first place, the brutalization of 
the people, when pressing want stimulated to deeds of 
violence, and men’s passions wero hold under no restraint 
by the fear of God. He spoke of bands of robbers 
assembled in the forests, consisting partly of deserters or 
discharged soldiers, that peace rendered no longer neoos-* 
Miry, assisted by impoverished and lielnlcss peasants ; 
he knew a number of terrible stories of them. And the 
count, in whose bleeding heart those subjects found an 
echo, now reverted to the past, and rclaictl the sad 
events which had taken place in earlier years, from this 
cruel internecine war. 

'‘One of ruy friends has lost his only son, the heir of 
great possessions, and that noble house becomes extinct. 
Have you, sir, known Count Jjansky ? ” 

" Lansky ! ” exclaimed Luitgarde, who listened atten- 
tively. 

“Yes,” continued her uncle, "Count Lansky, the 
friend of aty youth, who at one time was the iutendod 
liusbatid 'of your mother. Private reasons lu'oko off' that 
plan; Lansky went to his possessions in Silesia, and 1 
have scarcely ever seen him since. Ho maiTied coU' 
formably to the wish of his lather, and found his solo 
consolation for that ill-sorted marriage in the birth of a 
handsome, promising boy. Then the wave of devastating 
war rolled over these countries ; the Bavi 4 (c Mansfeldt, 
pursued by Wallenstein, marched with the remainder of 
his bandit troops, cutting his way through Hilesia, in 
order to reach Bethlen Gabor, at the Siebenbiirgen. Alt 
the horrors and devastations which accompany a living 
army, destitute of everything for its support, visited the 
proi)erties of my friend. Mansfeldt’s troops carried firo 
and .sword into the villages ; the castle was set on fire ; 
the plunderers broke into it ; what the flames did not 
consume fell into their hands, or under their swords. 
Thus was lost the sou of my friend. In the chamber ho 
had occupied was found the corpse of one of his attendaut 
maids, half consumed by the fii’c ; no one knew what 
became of the child. Long hud the unhappy faibor 
cherished the hope that the child, a lovely boy of four 
years old, might still be found, Imcauso his body htul 
not been discovered; but more than twenty years of 
useless expectation and fiiiitless rcscavc^s have at 
length convinced him that his son had fallen a prey to 
the flames, and Lansky now lives without a child to 
inWit his large domains, which since then have ne\er 
recovered those devastations.” 

The pastor broke out into fresh complaints and 
anathemas against the war; a deep sigh rose from i^uit- 
garde’s breast ; she raised her dark eyeswdtli melancholy 
I expression on her imcle, and said, ** Was not the lost 
boy’s name Victorin, undo]” 

I believe so,” replied he. 

" My beloved mother has often related to me,” slio 

continued, slightly blushing, "of a betrothing- ” 

^ Count Martinitz took up the w ord, and said, '* Quite 
right; you were the destined bride of this Victorin. 
Since his fatlier could not possess your mother, thU 
ardently desired union was to bring happiness to their 
children ; however you were scarcely horn, when heaven, 
as if to destroy every possibility of a union between 
our houses, snatched away by death your Inteuded bride- 
groom.” 

"Providence has richly repaid me for the loss,” 
replied Luitgarde, with a blush, whilst she placed her 
uncle’s hands to her lips. 

"Yes,” said the old oonitt, "my Frederick is a nobld 
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youth. 1 hopo. with God*i help, he will make you as 
^PPy# dear child, as you deserve to be.” 

''Amen 1 ” said the pastor, devoutly clasping both his 

hands. 

Luitgardo sighed, as sho pressed her uncle’s hand to 
her breast, " Ah, if he wore but here noiv ! ” 

With such like conversation were the long autumnal 
evenlhgs passed, not without pleasure ; but, if Luitgarde 
related much, indeed most of what fell in her way, there 
was yet one incident which she did not impart to her 
uncle. Upon ode of the first fine days she passed at the 
castle, she strolled, as was her custom, into the garden, 
* and from thence to the forest close by. A hillock, on 
which grew a clump of beautiful bcoeh-trccs, was the usual 
limit of her wanderings, from which spot she coiiinianded 
^a fine view of the ncighbouringcoiiiitry, and of llic river 
'that here wound round the hill. On this day curiosity 
invited a farther walk ; she descended the hillock, and 
expected easily and without an ohstaclc to rcacli the 
river ; but, after a descent of a couple of lumdrod st^ps 
among bushes, she suddenly came on a gaping jirccipicc, 
under which the Molduw 'rushes furiously, with loud 
breaking noise, hemmed in by nan-ow and rugged 
shores. 

The wild grandeur of the prospect charnicd her ; she 
stood still, and looked down with admiration u])on the 
alternating movement of the waters, which now buhhling 
up cast its foam on the shore, and now flowed dowm over 
higher rocks like a polisjicd mirror. A little boy was 
playing on the shore, with flat pebbles and all sorts of 
playthings, which he skilfully threw along the surface 
of the water with great delight ; the light objects at one 
moment appearing on the point of the waves, at another 
sinking into the deep. There was a rustling in the 
thicket near the shore, and a man of tall stature, in dark 
coloured dress, came out, but in such a way that Luit- 
garde could not sec his face, w'hich was turned towards 
the river, and stood and looked attentively into the 
stream; then gontly unbuckled his belt, drew with 
violence a broad sword from a steel scabbard, and 
stooped down towards the w’ater iu order to wash away 
from it some blood stains, which Jjuitgarde clearly dis- 
cerned. The stranger’s dress gave no indiiation to 
I what class in society he belonged ; the suddenness, 
almost wildness of his movement, his sinister exterior, 
the blood on the sword, all made a disagreeable impres- 
sion on her mind; and she recalled all tlie histories of 
robbers and murden^rs which the ])rieBt had related. Still 
she could not avoid observing the stranger’s lofty, proud 
air, heightened by his fantastic costume. She remarked 
the nobleness of his movements, and she remuiued in a 
kind of doubtful emotion between terror and adiniratiun, 
when suddenly a frightful shriek from the buy, who had 
ikllen into the water with his playihiugs, alarmed her 
Luitgarde, at the moment, cried out with anxiety ; while 
the stranger came forw'urd, flung away hat, sw ord, and 
mantle, sprang into the river, and drew out the terrified 
child ; then hastily took up his diflerent parts of dress, 
and, wildly looking around, ran us rapidly as he was 
able into the thicket. Luitgarde stood amazed, con- 
fused at the scene she had witnessed ; even the boy looked 
round in astcmishnicnt after his deliverer, but he had 
disappeared; and this first impression of something 
unpleasant pressed more forcibly on her mind. Still the 
unknown had behaved in so noble and manly a way 
towards the strange child, he could not be a common 
person ;^then he did not wish to be seen;— there was* 
some mystery ; and this decided her to ascertain who 
was the chivalrous preserver of the boy. She did 
not speak of the accident at the casHe, hut she liked to 
recall the event in her solitary hours, and to trace, as 
much as was possible for her, the rapidly seen features 
of the stranger, and, from all she had and had not seen, 
to draw a whole wliich shoidd explain this singular 
apparition. 

in the mean time the reports of the robber bands 
I ^tended &rther ; that they had possession of 




forests, and devastated castles, and that distress and 
sorrow were diffused over the whole neighbourhood. 
The most frightful and strange histories were told of one 
of those bands, of which the chief was called *'the 
Blank Fritz,'' who was universally acknowledged as the 
most daring and resolute among them. By some persons 
hewasbuid tobcaMansfeldt freebooter; others represented 
Jiim as a swarthy-coloured Italian, who had served in 
the Cardinal-Infant’s troops ; and others asserted that he 
was the son of a charcoal manufacturer of Saxony, who 
by courage and skill had raised himself to be an officer 
ill the Swedish troops, and that from want and discourage- 
ment he had taken to the forests, and become the chief 
of a troop of hardy adventurers, who meant now to 
revenge on the unfortunate people, what fate, according 
to their opinion, had inflicted on them. A crowd of 
anecdotes were related of this Black Fritz, and of his 
troop ; at one time they were terrifle, at another extra- 
ordinary, and again sanguinary ; never, however, com- 
mou-placc; and all, especially those where the chief 
himself took a part, boro the stamp of a wild greatness, 
not without some remains of humanity, indeed often 
magnanimity, and a daring contempt of every danger. 

Luitgarde was never jircsent at such conversations 
without, bringing to her miud the stranger of the shore 
of the Moldaw ; the blood on the sword, the similarity 
of dress, the swarthy complexion, even the apprehension 
with which he flew, all appeared to point him out to her 
as a member of that terrific band, it not indeed the chief 
himself^ the far-faniccl if/aci; /’nte ; and she regretted 
still more that she had been so little able to distinguish 
his features. Still she listened with lively interest to all 
the conversations about him, and, if her right feeling 
turned aside with horror at the narrated acts of violence, 
she was not able to suppress a generous pity, ari.sing from 
the contemplation of so much courage, so much force of 
character, and daring, joined to a deep regret for the 
misuse of so much power. She could not but reflect on 
w'hat these noble endowments might have been under 
other circumstances, and what was now to be the lot of 
their j)osBos8or, in this world and in the other. ^ : 

More near and mure abundantly did the traces of this I 
band begin to show themselves in the vicinity of Luit- 
garde s habitation. Count Martinitz lliought seriously 
on active preparations against its attacks, and, during 
these movements and discussions, there arrived a letter 
from Count Frederick, w hich indicated an early day for 
his arrival. Even at Vienna he had heard the reports 
that w'crc circulated of the insecurity of the neighbour- 
hood ; to him also Black Fritz was represented as a 
terrifle monster, and therefore he took every precau- 
tionary measure for bis journey ; he was accompanied by 
many domestics, w'ould only take shoit days’ journeys, 
would never travel by night, and, to clear his road, 
had escorts placed from the nearest miliiaiy posts on the 
most dangerous points. The old count was much 
pleased at these prudent precautions of his son, whose 
journey had long disquieted him. Luitgarde was de- 
lighted at the near arrival of her early playfellow, the 
true partner of her solitude, and therefore decided to 
pay a visit which she had long promised to make to 
a female friend in the neighbourhood, in order after- 
wards to enjoy undisturbed the presence and society of 
her intended husband. The uncle acquiesced ; the 
friend’s house was not distant more than two hours’ jour- 
ney, and Luitgarde was to take with her armed domcatica. ' 
She was to go on tlie morning of one day, and io return 
on the morning of the third ; and, to avoid idl danger, to 
take the open road over the mountain. 

Imitgardc adopted all these recommendationa, though 
in her heart she had no fear, f be Journey proceeded 
happily, and, having made her visit, she set out on her 
return home. She had reached a had part of the road, 
urhieh from neglect and autumnal weather had h^me 
quite a morass ; she had long lost sight ot her lriend*a 
castle, when, half we^ up the hiU, where the road inclines 
towards the steep bank of a mountain stream, when 
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tho liorMS were Bcarcely any longer In a state to draw 
the earrioge through the deep ruts, a wheel broke, and all 
was upset. The lamentations of the maid, the impre- 
eatiotiB of the domeBilcs, attracted the attention of a 
man, who, dressed in the guise of a quiet citizen, came 
down the hill out of his road ; he saw the accident and 
hastened to the spot, actively laid hold of and 4rcw out 
the terrified females from the upset coach, whilst the 
domestics in a state of confusion ran here and there 
incapable of assisting. The maid sprung into his arms ; 
he sot her down on a dry spot, aud hastened back to 
the carriage. Luitgardo had risen ; she heid out her 
hand to the stranger— her eye met his, and a pur- 

ple glow stole over her cheeks. Eevor had she seen so 
handsome, interesting, and manly a codhtcnance ; large, 
<lark, brilliant eyes shone under the handsomely arched 
ha/.el -coloured eyebrows; a regularly shaped nose de- 
scended to hnely cut lips, and between dark mustachios 
appeared teeth white as ivory— whilst he gracefully and 
in elegant language ollered his assistance. The stranger 
even appeared confused at the aspect of the fair saved 
I one, and Luitgarde easily observed that he treated her 
with more than ordinary courtesy, lie offered his arm to 
her, conn acted her with care, and begged her permission 
to take her in his arms over a very marbhy spot, an 
offer whieh she had no alternative but to accept, unless 
she wished to sink up to tlie knees, lie respectfully took 
her up in his arms ; no intrusive forwardness, no pre- 
sumptuous look, odbnded the unprotected position of 
the maiden ; without raising his eyes towards her, 
without proffering one word, he carried her over, placed 
her upon the dry edge of the road, and ventured only 
to i-ctain her until she came to herself, lest., seized by 
giddiness, she might have fallen into the morass. 

When her self-possession had returned, she thanked 
the stranger in a very obliging muuiier, who accepted 
her acknowledgments with evident confusion, and imme- 
diately hastened to seo what was to be done to the car- 
riage. iiy advice aud assistance he did the best that 
i was possible; he rapidly prepared everything, observed 
I everything ; ho directed, Jic commanded the attendants ; 

I there was not one who attempted to gainsay him, to 
I whom even it occurred to hold himself back at the 
stranger's commanding tone; the carriage was i»ut toge- 
ther us well as possible, and led down the hill gently to 
the house, which the stranger pointed out to them, and 
where they were to find conveniences, working imple- 
ments, and helping bauds. He now went back to the 
females, and asked Luitgarde whether she would not 
wish to go down to the house to rest herself, and wait 
there with greater convenience until the carriage could 
be got ready again, 'i'lie stranger conversed in polished 
language, and indicated a manner of thinking and 
habi ts, that appeared far beyond what his dress announced. 
Among other things, he asked her ivhy she did not 
prefer the convenient lower road which led through 
the forest, as the road over th/mouutain was always at 
this time of the year very bad. fmitgarde smiled, and 
,^.uid, af ter some reflection, “ The lower road through the 
i'orest must be insecure ; my uncle has been afraid of my 
travoliing by it.’* 

And you, noble lady, are you not afraid]” 

“ No,” replied Luitgarde; “ it is said the robber chief, 
Black Fritz, as he is named, has always correct infor- 
• mauoa on every matter, and so ho will have known 
that a young lady, who travels to visit a friend with a 
couple of domestics, brings no treasures with her which 
would be able to attract him.” 

** Very good, young lady ; but Black Fritz must not 
sioQ^y be a plundered ; he must even be audacious and 
eroel, and often ferocloqs.” 

No,” answered Luitgarde with firmness, '' 1 do not 
believe this, -—that, without an object, without the pro- 
spect of a rich booty, simply to do ^rm for its own sake, 
itiat man will commit any crimeu^.^ 

Have you, then, a better opifm of him than the 
World haa'l” asked the stranger, doubtingly. 


" I have,” answered J..uif garde. 

" Bcally !” continued the man, and why f ' 

“It may, perhaps, appear singulur to you,” answered 
Luitgarde, quietly, as she inferred from ibc veheuience 
of the question that he disapproved of lier opinion, 
" it may appear singular to you, but, once for all, I can 
not lielieve all the wickedness which is related of Blnck 
Fritz.” 

The stranger stood a moment, aud looked at Luii 
garde with a peculiar expressiou. “ Ju truth, noble lady, 
do you think so]” 

“ Yes,” replied Luitgarde, although it appears you 
are not of my opinion, but agree with the multitude 
and now she related to him very alllibly all kinds of 
anecdotes she had heard of Black Fritz, and in all of 
which she imagined she could hud, among wild deeds 
and blamcable enterprises, a certain greatness of soul, 
and no common manner of thinking. Olicu did the 
stranger contradict her ; he professed to view the n)bbor 
chief in a very untavourable light; he appeared to loj 
well-informed of his undertakings ; lie told her many 
things that wei‘c unknown to licr of him, aud among 
others, as.siircd her that ho had once been a Swedish 
ofliccr, had served with distinction, but, at the peace, 
from mortification and despenition, had taken to his 
present manner of life ; and ended, howover, by declaring 
himself decidedly against him. 

“ J gannot,indccrl, contradict you, since you arc so W’oll- 
informed,” said she at last ; “ but I assure you, 1 re- 
nounce with a heavy heart my bctUjr opiuion of this 
man.” 

The stranger sighed and looked sorrowfully down. 
" Were men generally capable of ho luddc a confidence 
08 you, young lady, probably tlicn this wretched man 
w'ould not have fallen so low.” 

“ i>o you think so ] now you ai-c, at bottom, even of 
ray opinion, and I can therefore tell you, tluit raoiti 
than once 1 have already with warm heart prayed for 
him to God, that He might eiilighteu him, and bring 
him back from his evil ways to rectitude and virtue.” 

Tlic stranger appeared violently alloctcdi and Lultr 
garde, as she was recalling wdiut she said, wondered at 
herself, how she came then to reply with so initeh 
eaniestness to a man wholly a stranger to her, whom she 
saw for the first time, whose name and position were 
equally unknown to her. But there wras something In 
the deportment of the man which opened her heart as if 
by force. 


LATE H0U119. 

“ If there be one these lm«»s may teach 
A iiiorul, not in vain 
Have. I endeavoured thus to reiich 
A more reflcuUvc strain.” 

CIIAIILES Sw ain. 

Thh question of late hours is, perhaps, not more a 
question of philanthropy, than of IlcccH^ity' gotid men 
l^gin to plead, aud impatient ones to clamour^ for a 
relaxation of the present stringent system. Thegood 
men ple^ ; — “ Give these men 1 ime to cultivate ihelv 
minds, to prepare for a better world." Impatient oncH 
clamour; "We are men, not machines, — w'e must have 
rest ; the orderly returns of day and night suggest it ; 
our tired limbs and jaded intellects demand it. Are 
we mill-horses] Were we bom without, or are we to 
quench, every spiritual craving of our nature] Hid the 
poets of our country sing, the painters paint, and the 
wise men instruct for Englishmen, leaving un out of the 
question] Wc have borne it too long; wo will bear it 
no more. Oh, happy dayS| when old Uaak Walton^ 
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with his six-feet wide shop in Cheapside, could Kpare 
time to study the aspects of God's creation !*’ 

The agitation will result in good ; employers and 
employed will bo the better for it. We sec the end ; 
right MUST conquer, but it depends on each and all of tis, 
how long first. It is a question which admits of no 
delay ; our brothers are born, and work, and die, while 
we look on and say, '' All will be right in time, only, 
patience !'* Yes ; to the brothers, the wives, the fami- 
lies, bereaved through this overworking system, specta- 
tors whisper ** Patience.'' Patience is very well when 
'the stone is set rolling from the top of the hill,— we 
know it must reach the bottom in time ; it is a different 
affair when the folks at the bottom start it, — they must 
watch and push, and never desert their charge till it be 
safely fixed on the summit. This is our case ; but w'c 
will not kick our stone, or be angry with the thousand 
causes that give it a downward tendency ; but “ Onward 
and Upward,” must be our motto, and you will forgive 
a little earnestness in a great cause. 

A, keeps a linen-draper’s shop in a street in the city : 
he employs many shopmen ; they open at eight, and 
close at ten. One hour a day is allowed for meals ; A. 
is not vep- exacting; he is a “ moderate” master. B. is 
a grocer in the next street : he also employs young men, 
and treats them as well as he thinks he can a^rd to 
do ; keeps the same hours as A. Both A. and B. might 
sell all they sell in twelve hours as well os in fourteen. 
This is the secret — B.’s wife is what is called “ a capital 
manager she has a large family, is always at work for 
them ; she snatches a few minutes, after the little ones 
are in bed, to go shopping. If only B.’s wife did this. 
Iter few minutes would be of little consequence, but C.’s 
and D.’sand E.’s, and many more people’s, do the same ; 
the conMquenco is — the few minutes not in every case 
presenting theniselves at the same time, instead of 
ending with minutes, the extra time comes to hours. 
Perhaps A.’s wfc and the rest serve B. in a similar way ; 
and BO on, 'through the whole alphabet ; so everybody 
keeps late hours, to oblige even^body, with the important 
exception of everybody’s ** young people.” 

The "young people” say, " Mrs. B. might come shop- 
in the morning, and mend stockings .at night, in- 
stead of vice versa, Mw. D. need not lounge about all 
day, reading a novel, and drop in at seven or eight 
o’clock, for white gloves to attend a party ; Mrs. (’. might 
once now and then spare her servant hal fan-hour in the 
morning to procure herself what she requires.” The 
"young people” are right, hut ^lesdamcs A, B. and 
C. being experienced ladies do not like to be taken to 
task. Out of spite, or forgetfulness, or indifference, they 
continue late shopping. 

Meantime, the “ young people” come from the couii- 
seasoned, or fade away and nobody seems 
to care which. So long as Mrs, B. gets her drapery, she 
does not think of the pale young man who used to wait 
on her always at A.’s, fnit has not lately served her. It 
is not, at this stage of tlie affair, her business. The pale 
TOung man must make his appeal, and Mrs. B. will, per- 
haps, allow the Justice of his claim, perhaps not. Let 
him not be discouraged ; if Mrs. B. stands out, some one 
else will yield, and the one who yields being, (as she 
proves herself,) a woman of sense, will influence others. 
The honest, old, good managers, will become ashamed 
of overworking other people, for a mpposed saving of 
time to themselves, and will give in too. Mrs. B. will 
be glad she yielded, when Mrs. A.'s "clever” young 
man, "who hss become so attentive to Isabella,” is cn- 
- abled, by his superior intelligence, acquired by early 
hours, to become a partner in his house. Every one 
will feel the benefit resulting from the improvement, 
those most who complain to us now. This is no fiction 
of social wrong, springing from the ianciful brain of an 
gthor. Let any one i*ead the evidence g^ven Imfore the 
I House of Commons, relating only to millinets and dress- 


makers, and he will see that this is an injury crying loudly 
for redress to a Christian people. 

This holding human life so cheaply is a crime. 1 
have heard of a mercantile house in London, and 
shuddered to hear it, who killed off a clerk every six 
months. It is unimportant how man may look upon 
such inconsideration ; but does the Father of masters 
and servants view with indifference the supporters of 
the overstraining system 1 Let conscience answer. 

Mental and physical strength in men go to make a 
great nation ; on our growing up young men we depend 
tor the next generation ; each generation helps or re- 
tards the progress of England. But how are our young 
men to acquire strength cither of body or mind, when 
even necessar}' cessation from toil is denied them 1 An 
instrument whose strings are never tightened will 
get out of tune, but one whose strings are always sub- 
mitted to excessive tension will soon have none. W e 
plead for the middle, the reasonable, the just course : 
shall we plead in vain] No ; the day will come when 
the shopmen and shopwomcn in London shall have at 
least an hour or two a day of leisure available tor pur- 
poses of education. The cathedrals, the picture-galleries, 
the concert- rooms, the sources of cheap and good 
education— the newspapers, the m^azines, shall be for 
them. In the economy of the hive, the comfort and 
convenience of the working-bees shall be consulted. 
Such a day is coming, all things arc tending to it ; but 
perseverance as well as patience must chace away the 
shadows till 

“ Jorimd day 

Stand tiptoe on the misty mountain top.” 

Let the injured be true to themselves ; let them culti- 
vate, to the utmost of their opportunities, the talents 
they }>osscss, that the cold and distrustful may be con- 
vinced, or at least silenced. There are many who have 
great confidence in the persons to be benefited. I, as 
one of the hopeful, say, “ We do not believe that you 
will misuse additional privileges. We do not believe 
that in supporting this movement for the relaxation of 
the system pressing so heavily on you, we are diffusing 
principles wliich will encourage idleness and dissi- 
pation. 

Wc hclicvc that Milton, Shakspeare, and Drydcn, 
will be good company for many a now desolate home ; 
we believe that men will learn to value and to love 
something beyond the trade that brings them money ; 
we believe that the beautiful and tho good will be dis- 
covered or cherished in many bosoms, where they are 
now faintly existing, if existing at all. We hmow 
that "wisdom is better than rubies, and all the things 
that may be desired are not to be compared to it ; ” 
and wo Mievc that you will seek to obtain wisdom 
when your opportunities are extended. 

The assertion that you would abuse your rights is not 
only untrue, but insulting to our sense of justice. Am 
I to rob my neighbour because he wastes his fortune 1 
The steps by which an amelioration of the late-hour 
system is to be accomplished are these : punctual and 
faithful discharge of duty ; a steady united pursuance 
of the object in view, maintained through meetings and 
by the press; a conscientious discontinuanoe of late 
shopping by all in any degree interested in the ques- 
tion ; and in this commercial country, who among the 
middle classes is not interested in it] 

Employers will find a graceful compliance earn them 
the thanks of their people, assiduous attention to com- 
mands, and additional respect; but all this is more 
than their due, for it is a ques^ooi of justice, although 
their position gives them the power to make it one of 
favour too. Let them remember, " Bis dot qui eito dot,** 
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TO OUR READERS. 


When we made our first bow to our readers this 
time last year, we then told them how they might 
easily get rid of us if our presence was disagreeable, 
or felt to be unnecessary, — by simply letting us 
alone; that no active steps to expel us would 
be required ; but that, by merely abstaining from 
troubling themselves about us, they would very 
soon find themselves relieved from whatever an- 
noyance our periodical call at their, doors might 
occasion. We had no intention of dragging on a 
sickly existence of a few months under the chilling 
breath of public neglect. We were fully resolved, 
if we found a frost fairly set in against us, to walk 
quietly away, while we had yet toes left wherewith 
to perform the feat w'ith some degree of decent 
dignity. A little time must of course always 
be allowed for the public to know its own mind, — 
for the engine to arrive at its speed, so as fairly 
to test its powers, — but after that, if a favourable 
judgment is not pronounced, the most ardent self- 
esteem must yield to the conviction that the field 
which has been entered upon must be left for more 
skilful hands to till, and for more fortunate adven- 
turers to reap its Ihiits. 

A year has now elapsed, and here we are still, 
vigorous and hopeful, — a circumstance from which 
the reader may infer, with truth, that we have not 
been disappointed with the degree of patronage 
Avhich we have received. The public has not 
thought proper to let us alone; we have not been 
chilled by the cold breath of neglect; the frost has 
not set in against iis ; and our toes are w'arra and 
sound, and able to carry us forward many a long 
league, without a wish for, or thought of, retreat. 
With thankful hearts, therefore, and buoyant hopes ; 
wdth feelings of sincere gratitude for much favour 
and indulgence; and with a resolute purpose to 
deserve more, if possible, but never less, the sup- 
port we have received; we now gird up our loins, 
and address ourselves for our third start. 

It is a pleasing circumstance connected with a 
publication of this kind, — most pleasing to us who 
conduct it,— pleasing also, we doubt not, to those 
wdio read it,— that, as we are under no necessity of 
touching upon subjects of a controversial character, 
wc need never have our minds agitated, or our tem- 
pers disturbed, by controversial feelings. This ad- 
vantage we gain, not by cautiously and cannily 
taking care to express, on all subjects which we 
treat, opinions so undecided as to oppose no re- 
sistance to w'hoever advances with a disposition to 
contest them, but by moving entirely above the 
whole class of subjects about which men usually 
dispute. We (we do not mean ourselves indi- 
vidually, but our class,) have it in our power, if 
we adhere to our proper business, to — 

** live inspkMl 

In re^donR mild of caIiu iiiu|h|I^« nir. 

Above the Binokc and stir df tfiidiin spot 

Which men call earth 


a most enviable and delicious privilege, if we can 
only maintain ourselves at this elevation, nor, by 
once descending, irrecoverably 

" soil our pure ambrosial weetb 
With the rank vapours of this siu-wuru mould.** 

Let it not be supposed that, by laying claim to 
ibis elevated region as our ]) roper sphere, wo are 
confessing an unfitness for a mission of every-day 
practical usefulness. The infiuenees which descend 
with the most cheering and fertilising effect upon 
the ground, are those which have their Houreo be- 
yond the edge of ‘'this visible diurnal sphere il is 
the desolating storm, — the blinding mist, — the poi- 
sonous miasma, — whicli spring from, and have 
their dwelling close to, the earth. Neither arc we 
to be imagined so absurd as, by fixing our place so 
high, to arrogate to ourselves any peculiar lofti- 
ness of flight, or soaring sublimity of genius. It is 
not by power of wing, but by pure singleness of 
purpose in our flying, that the elevation is reached, 
— by reducing our specific gravity, and by throwing 
off all downward tendencies, so tliat “in our pro- 
per motion wc ascend.” 

A metaphor is sometimes a daiigerous steed to 
get astride of, and we therefore descend IVum ours, 
lest, were we to remain mounted much longer, our 
readers should imagine wc intended to repi*cseiit 
ourselves as always in the clouds, and should feel 
inclined to institute ludicrous comparisons between 
the magnificence of our present language, and some 
paper of very simple plainness, to bo found, we 
I doubt not, without much difficulty in our pages, and 
^ the generally unpretending character with which 
it is our study to invest this Magazine. Our mean- 
ing, however, cannot wcU be mistaken. Dealing 
with subjects not of local, temporal^, or party 
interest, but of universal interest as regards 
place, time, and persons, our whole aspect and 
character is necessarily peaceful. We have nothing 
to do with those things about whicli men generally 
quarrel, and for which they call one another 
names. If wc take up an incident of history, it is 
partly to stimulate at once and satisfy a laudable 
curiosity, partly to illustrate some point in human 
character, some prevailing motive to action, — never 
to bring it to the support of any view of prestmt 
politics. If we touch upon morals, it is that we 
may enforce practically that ujion which all good 
men are agreed in theory, — never that we may dip 
our hands into the disturbed waters of metaphysical 
or religious polemics. If we speak of the present 
condition of any class of the people — of its wants — 
of its sufferings — ^perhaps of its crimes, it is that 
we may call into action everywhere those feelings 
and principles, whose unfettered operation unfail- 
ingly tends, by the admission of all thinking men, to 
the general good, — ^never to excite, in any single 
breast, one angry or discontented feeling. And we 
have, besides, a wide and fertile field into which 
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controversy, with its hateful train of paltry jealou- 
sies and animosities, can never enter. There is 
Science in all its varied departments, before whose 
serene glance every angry feeling is hushed into 
submissive reverence for truth ; there is Fancy, 
whose light laugh disarms controversy ; and Poetry, 
whose chaste dignity passes it contemptuously by. 

If it be said, as probably it will be, that, in thus 
sketching the character which a Magazine like this 
ought to bear, the subjects which it should take 
up, and the manner in which it should handle 
them, we are inviting a kind of criticism from 
which, whatever our own opinion may be, the 
world will scarcely think we can come off with 
honour, we have a twofold answer. In tlie first 
place, the world cannot well have a more humble 
opinion of us than we have of ourselves, nor be 
more keenly sensible how far our execution of our 
plan comes short of our conception of it. liut it is 
something to have such a plan before us, — to liave 
a point in our view which w e arc continually strug- 
gling, though we may be never able, to reach. It is a 
pledge ot a progressive advance towards excellence, 
—of a daily casting off* of some fault or imperfec- 
tion. And, as it is notoriously but a small part ol 
a publication whose eoutents arc of so miseella- 
noous a character, the merit of which (whatever that 
may be) can be claimed by him who has Us general 
niaiiageinent, we can, without offciuliug against 
modesty or good taste, venture to c\]>ress our 
confident persuasion, that, wntb the assistance 
wliich we have secured, this Magazine will be 
found, .as it gets rid of the imperfectious and irre- 
gularities iiicLdcut to every in; wly -constructed m- 
struineiit, to approach us near to the realization ol 
the beau ideal we have sketched, as, looking to its 
price and expensive decorations, fair and candid cri- 
ticism can reasonably demand. In the next place, 
happily for us, the world has already expressed a 
more favourable opinion, trying us by no low -pitchcd 
standard, than the ohjecUoii we have supposed 
suggests. Wc have now before us a whole bundle 
ol opinions — ^iiot one ol them the mere (juid pro (juo 
of a venal criticism — the return in kind lor the 
I'avour of an advcruseiiieiit— but bond fide discri- 
minating judgments, marked by the taste, good 
sense, and ability by which the iicwspaper-press ol 
the present day is, generaUy speaking, so remarkably 
distinguished, in which our labours are spoken ol 
in terms to which, were it not that much the 
greater part of the praise must be dealt out to con- 
tributors by whom w^e are proud to be assisted, 
w e should almost blush to refer. These favourable 
opinions, w'c may add, have been not the less 
valued, that they have been in many cases accom- 
panied by criiicdsms aud suggestions, by which we 
have used our utmost endeavour to profit. 

May we be peraiittcd here to recapitulate the 
claims which we conceive ourselves to possess 
upon the support of the various classes of the 
public. 

To paretitB and guardians, tbo$e w'ho are 


entrusted with the education of the young, wc 
commend our work in an especial maimer, as one 
peculiarly fitted to promote their wishes in the 
training of those under their charge. It will not 
teach them all that they must know; it is not its 
purpose to do so; no Magazine can do so; and 
those under whose charge they are placed will of 
course carefully guard them against the mistake of 
expecting from it, or from any similar publication, 
what can only be obtained by severe study and un- 
wearying application, from books of probably a less 
inviting character. Its use in their case will be to 
incite them to, aud prepare them for, those severe 
studies, in a way suited to their several dispositions, 
while at the same time furnishing a profitable re- 
laxation from occupations, which, if unremittingly 
pursued, w ould crush the fecbie,disgust the indolent, 
and wear out the prematurely expanded energies 
of those whose genius is of a higher cast. Such 
as cannot be prevailed upon to go any further 
will, if they read this Magazine, find they have 
gained some knowledge, and that not little; for it 
will be the result of a great deal of that severe 
study which they themselves decline. Ilut to those 
of the young whose curiosity is ardeut, and their 
Jove of knowledge sincere, it will open up con- 
tinual ghmpsos into the wide field which lies before 
them, turnisliing hints and suggestions by which 
they will be sure to profit, at once stimulating and 
directing them in the noble piu’suit. Aud all this 
without a line or a word from which they can 
suficr injury, by which the fine edge of early sensi- 
bility can be blunted, the generous ardour of youth 
for what is good and noble damped, or its reverence 
for what is veiierabic by age, character or profes- 
sion weakened; but, on the contrary, with much by 
which all these can be strengthened aud improved. 

Clergymen, whose interest in the welfare of theii* 
flocks is not Limited to the performance of their 
peculiar and sacred duties, will find, we trust, in this 
Magazine, what they can safely place in tlic hands 
of the people over whose spiritual interests they 
w^atch, in full security, that, while they are giving 
them what will be a source of much harmless 
enjoyment, — what will add greatly to their know- 
ledge of men and their doings, of nature and its 
works, — it will never weaken the hold which they, 
or the doctrines they preach, have upon their affec- 
tions — will not raise on their faces one sneer at the 
holy mysteries of our faith, nor suggest one doubt 
regarding the sure ibundatiou of our hopes. 

To the rich, eo nomiue^ we have not much to say, 
except to beg them nut to despise us because of 
the lowness of our price ; nor to cast aside con- 
temptuously a work of which neither the appear- 
ance, nor, may we be permitted to say, the iucrmsic 
qualities, are unworthy of a place on their drawing- 
room tables, merely because it is sold so cheap as 
to admit ol its being also ibund in the cottager’s 
window. We shall not presume to say that we can 
instruct them ; b||||pre promise them amuseiffeat 
aud gratification diuacter not out of harmony 
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with the tastes and associations of men of cultivated 
minds and manners. 

lint to those who are not rich we mahe an espe- 
cial appeal. They arc not often addressed as patrons. 
They eaii be patrons to us. Our price has been fixed 
for their sakes at a sum so low as to be extremely 
hasarduus to ourselves. Those viho can aflord 
little else can aiibrd this Magazine, and thereby 
obtain access to wliat would otherwise have 
remained hopelessly closed against them for ever. 
For their sakes we extract the essence of works 
which the savings of a lifetime could scarcely 
enable them to buy, and lay before them trea- 
sures ol* knowledge and art which were for- 
merly the exclusive eujoyinent of the rich. We 
come to them with our price as to the poor, but 
with nothing else. We assume no supercilious airs 
of bringing ourselves down to the level of their 
capacities and their tastes. We do not insult them 
by imagining that they will not relish a style of 
w riting and thinking with w hich we do not fear to 
approach the richest and noblest in the land. Our 
writings may, and we trust will, help to raise them 
in Ihc social scale ; but w ill never be so conceived 
as to degrade them in their own esteem. 

In one word, ours is a theatre in which the per- 
formances are carefully selected to suit the taste of 
the boxes, with admission to the wliolc house at 
gallery price. 

'fo all our friends wo say — Go on as you have 
done. Continue to support us as you have sup- 
ported us during our first year; and our exertions 
for your advantage and gratification will be as un- 
wearied as our gratitude will be boundless. 


Vopular Srar^Book. 

Novfmhtir. 

The name of this month was assigned to it in the 
Alban Ralcnder, and is taken from novem^ nine. No- 
vember, as its title denotes, was originally the ninth 
ol the twelve months; it is now the et even th. Diana 
was eonsiclered its tutelary deity. The ISaxoiis styled 
it v.int-monaf, i.e. wiiid-monih ; and it afterwards 
obtained the appellation of htut-moualj or blood-month, 
to denote that it was usual at this period of the 
year to kill oxen, sheep, and hogs, for purposes of 
sacrifiec, and lor food during the ensuing winter ; arth 
ficial pasturage, drying of grass into hay, &c. having 
been then unknovvu. 'I he stock of salted meat prepared 
was to last until vegetation again became suiticiently 
hnword to pern\it the resuiiijftiun of the use of fresh 
provibiona. “ The custom,” says Brady, “ of salting meat 
at this season, lor winter consumption, was universal 
•in this island, and throughout all the tuitions on the con- 
tinent of Europe. In Scotland it was gcDemlly in use 
witiun the memory of man, and is still practised in the 
highlands. We have yet onxr MartlernoHfi, or Martith- 
mass beef, or beef cyred about the festival of 8t. Martin, 
on the eleventh of this blot-manaL And the Spanish 
proverbs of * His Martiuxn^ will come, as it does to 
every hog,’ and * His Martinmass is coming, when we 
ehall be all hogs alike,’ that is, meet the same fato, 
^kiphatically allude to the slau^ter of swine at this 
foriod. To the change from the of salted to that 
of fresh meat, joined to the advanti^e of the vegetable | 


productions, now common throughout ihc year, is ptin 
(dpally to bo ascribed the almost total extirpation of 
leprosy, w’hich formerly made such havoc ainoug man 
kind; though the introduction of linen, feu, and tobaoix* 
are considered as having contributed very much to ibul 
happy effect.” 

November was anciently represented as a inau 
clothed in a robe of changeable green and Idiu'k ; or, 
as it is usually termed, «/lo^colourcd hUhead adoruei) 
with a garland of fruit and olive branches, holding in 
his left hand turnips and parsnij>s, and in his right the 
sign SayittariuSf or the Archer, which I ho sun enters on 
the 2‘2d of this month ; “ thereby oinbloiiiatieall.> 
pressing that the cold ether, which in the ioruier 
month was gaining a predominance over the suns 
heat, now shot avaJL reed its way into the pores ol the 
earth and siispeiKied vegetatiuii.” Our great Eliza- 
bethan poet WTites : — 

“ Next was November ; be fidt-groan mul fat, 

As tell willi lard, and that nglit well might sirm , 

For be had been a fatting bogs ol late, 

That yet his brows with sMeat did reek and steum, 

And yel the season was liill sharp loid hreeu 
in planting eku lie took no small liebglit : 

Whereon lie rode, not easy whs to deem, 

For it a dreadiid eentaur whs in sight, 

The seed of Saturn and fair Nais, L'hiruii idght.”* 

This is generally a windy, gloomy, and foggy month, 
^‘in which” remarks Leigh JJunt, “ we are said by 
Frenchmen toliang and drow'iioursidvoK.” Intervals ol 
clear and pleasant weather, however, f'rcijueiitly occur. 
The writer above quoted observes ; “ 'riu i e are many 
pleasures iiiNovcniber, it we will lift upour mill ter-ol* fart 
eyes, and find that there arc matters ot fart we seldom 
dream of. it is a pleasaul thing to uu^et the gentle fine 
days that come to eontradiet our Hiiyings for uh ; it is a 
]deasant thing to see the primrose eonie hack agniu in 
woods and meadow's ; it is a pleasant thing to catch the 
w'histle of tile green plover, and sec tlie grecuhuehes 
congregate; it is a pleasant thing to listen to the deep 
amorous note ot the w'ood-pigoons, wlio now come bacii 
again ; and it is a pleasant thing to hear the deeper voice 
ot the stags, making their inu]n])hant love among the 
fulling leaves.” 

In November the mornings arc often bomewhai 
frosty, but the thin ice soon vanishes alter siinri^^e. As 
the preceding niontli was marked by the rhamje, so this 
is distinguished by the fail of the leaf. Tiiere is some- 
thing extremely melancholy in thi.s gradual process, hy 
wdiich the trees are stripped of all their beauty, and left 
60 many monuments of decay and desolation. '1‘he.v 
usually lose their foliage in the iollowdng succession - 
walnut, mulberry, horse chestnut, sycamore, luue, ash ; 
then, after au interval, elm ; then lieech and oak ; iben 
apple and peach frees, sumetiiues not till tlie end ot ihe 
month; and lastly, pollard oaks and young larches, 
which retain their withered leaves till piihhcd off by 
their new ones in spring. Wild animals ])Ut on (heir 
winter coats in November ; and the Al)*inc haws which 
abounds in Scotland, becomes white, (..izards, badgers, 
and the hedgehogs creep into holes in the* earth ; bate 
get into old bams and caves; s(|uirrels, rats, and 6tdd- 
mice shut themselves up with Ihcii hoarded provisions 
dormice begin their long annual sleep, frogs hide them- 
selves in the mud at the boiioiii ot ponds and ditches ; 
and moles make the nests in which they lodge during 
the winter. Flocks of wood jdgoous, or stock-dovcs tthe 
latest in their arrival of the biuis of passage,) appear at 
the end of the month, before wliich silk-tail, golden 
plover, and pocher are seen. Salmons now ascend the 
rivers to spawn. 'Ihcir force and agility in leaping 
over cataracts and otlier obstacles to their ascent are 
very surprising. They are Irequently taken in this 
attempt by nets and haskete placed directly below the 
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fiill, into which they are carried after an unsuccessfu] 
leap. 

Our garilcttR retain a number of the flowers of last 
month ; and, in addition to several of the flowering 
trees and shrubs, they have the fertile and glowing 
Chim^roses in bloom ; and in fruit the pyracantha, 
with its lustrouB red berries, that cluster so beautifully 
on the walls of cottages. November is a busy farming 
month. The husbandman finishes his ploughing and 
sowing; winter fallows arc turned up, and the fields 
drained ; cattle and horses arc kept in the farm-yard 
or stable; sheep arc sent to the turaip-ficlds, or, in 
bad weather, fed with hay ; bees arc put under slieltcr, 
and pigeons fed in the dovc-housc. Threshing begins, 
forest and fruit trees are jdanted, and liniber felled. 

November originally consisted of thirty days, which 
were continued both ’by Komulus and Nmua. Julius 
Ca‘sar gave it thirty-one, but Augustus reduced it 
again to thirty, which it hits ever since retained. 

Nwemher 1.— .iFcaal 0( SSlIl 

** Because,” says Bishop Sparrow, ** wc cannot par- 
ticularly commemorate every one of those saints in 
whom Goi/h graces have been eminent, for tliat would 
be too heavy a burden ; and because in tho.se particular 
feasts which we do celebrate W'e may justly be thought 
to have omitticd some of our duty through infirmity or 
negligence ; therefore holy church appoints this day in 
commemoration of the saints in general.” This festival, 
also called the Feast of Allhallows, is celebrated by the 
Latin and English churches. Its origin is referred to 
the year (i07, when Phoca.s, the emperor, wrested the 
Pantheon from the pagans, and bestoAved that splendid 
edifice upon the faithful. In a. t>. 837, Gregory the 
Fourth, at the wish of Louis /e Delionuairej altered the 
anniversary of this feast from tlie first of May to the 
first of November, where it has remained until the 
present time ; assigning as the motive of such change, 
that, as the harvest was tJieii gathered in, less iiicon- 
veuicnec would arise from the vast concourse of pious 
poor who resorted to Home, for the purpose of join- 
ing in devotion at this high festival. **AllhallowH 
Day,” remarks the author of Moruf^, ** closed the fes- 
tivity of the harvest. As the labourer and vintager had 
now received the fruit of their pams, so it was proper 
tliat the labourers in llic Loan’s vineyard slioubl be 
honoured w'ith praises. The fiu'c of the country w^as now 
changed hy the advance of tlic year, and the suceess of 
the husbandmen ; the fields were naked, the leaves were 
falling fast from the trees, the dark clouds poured down 
rain, and lirooks were sw'oln to rivers. All llallow'ccn 
Day was the last joyful feast of the year.’’ 

OLD AKI) POPULAR CUSTOMS. 

On this festival, in many parts of England, apples are 
ducked for, and nuts cracked, &c., as upon its vigil, 
Allhallow Eve. Tollett relates, that on All Saints’ 
Day, the poor people in Staflbrdshirc, and perhaps in 
other country jplaces, go from parish to jiarish a-sonlingy 
os they call it; f.c. begging for mnl cakes^ or any 
good thing to make them merrj’.” Another writer 
ob8cr\^cs that in the county of Monmoutli a custom 
‘ prevails among the lower classes of the inhabitants, 
both llomaiiists and Protestants, of begging bread for 
the souls of the departed ou the first of November ; the 
bread thus distributed is called dole bread. This is, 
no doubt, the same antique usage as is thus referred to 
in the “ Festival" (printed in 1511) : — Wc read in 
old time good people would, on Allhallowen-day, bake 
bread, and deal it for all Christian souls.” We shall 
have occasion to say more about this subject in our 
noti^ of All Souls’ Day. The first of November was 
considered among the ancient Welsh as the conclusion ; 
of summer, ^d celebrated by them with bonfires, ac- 
companied with ceremonies suitable to the event. A 
writer in 1788 speaks of a custom observed in some 
ports of England " among the Papists, of illuminating 


some of their grounds upon the eve of All Souls, by 
bearing round them straw, or other fit materials, 
kindled into a blaze. The ceremony is called a Tirdey, 
and the vulgar opinion is that it represents an emblema- 
tical lighting of souls out of purgatory.” 

November 2.— 21U I^Ottla’ IBat?. 

** The memory of the departure of all Christian 
souls,” writes an old author, is established to be 
solemnized in the Church on this day, to the end 
that they may have general aid and comfort, whereas 
tlicj' may have none specially.” Odillon, Abbot of 
Oluny, in the ninth century, first enjoined the ceremony 
of praying for the dead on this day in his own monas- 
tery; and the practice was partially adopted by other 
religious houses until the year 998, when the feast of 
All Souls was appointed throughout the Western 
Church. " To mark,” says Brady, “ the pre-eminent 
importance of this festival, if it happened on a Sunday 
it was not postponed to the Monday, as was the case 
with other such solemnities, but kept on the Saturday 
in order that the Church might the sooner aid the suf* 
faring souls, and that the dead might have every 
benefit from the exertions of the living. The remem- 
brance of this ordinance was kept up by persons dressed 
in black, who went round the different towns, ringing 
a loud and dismal-toned bell at tlie comer of each street, 
every Sunday evening during the month of November; 
and calling upon the inhabitants to remember the 
deceased suficriug the expiatory flames of purgaioi'y, 
and to join in prayer for the repose of their souls. This 
custom was general in this country until the Beforma- 
tion was completely established.” 

OLD AND POPULAR CUSTOMS. 

In the Oentlemane Magazine, for November, 1784, it 
is stated that at the village of Findcrn, Derbyshire, the 
boys and girls go every year in the evening of the 2d of 
November to the adjoining common, and light up a 
number of small fires amongst the furze growing there, 

I and call them by the name of Tindfes : this usage has 
long been discontinued. In Wales,” relates Pennant, 

“ they have a custom of distributing soul cahe^ on All 
Souls’ Day, at the receiving of which poor people pray 
I to God to bless the next crop of wheat.” On this day 
formerly, in Lancashire and Herefordshire, it was usual 
for wealthy Romanists to dispense oaten cakes, called 
soul-niass-cahes, to the poor, when, by way of expressing 
gratitude, the partakers of this liberality offered the 
following homely benediction : — 

" God have your soul, 

Bones and all.” 

Aubrey relates that, in bis time, in Rliropsbire, &c., 
there was sot upon the board a high heap of soul-cakes, 
lying one upon another like the picture of the shew- 
bread in the old Bibles. They were about the bigness 
of twopenny cakes, and every visitant on the feast of 
All Souls took one. He adds, “ There is an old rhyme 
or saying, * A soul -cake, a soul-cake, have mercy on all 
Christian souls for a soul-cake.’ ” 

KEUGIOUS OBSERVANCES. 

All Souls’ Day was formerly devoted in England to 
prayer and masses for the dead, and to the remembrance, 
of the death which awaited the living. The altars were 
hung with black, men kneeled upon the graves of their 
relations, and strewed them with flowers, and held 
lonely vigils, and strengthened their own hearts. 
During this lugubrious festival, it was the custom, as in 
Italy at present, for every one to appear in mourning. 

" When that ghostly era arrives,” says Mr. Digby, " a 
devout multitude leaves every city, and repairs to the 
holy field for the dead, bearing lighted torches, to assist 
at the benediction.4here civen solemnly. The poor, 
the lame, the blkid, meekly jind in silence line the . 
ways, and alms are largely given to them. After the 
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office each family vieitH its ancestral tomb and prays 
for the souls of its members departed. All that night 
the bells of the churches and monasteries send forth a 
solemn peal. In some places, as at Bayeux, in conse- 
quence of the affluence of the people there was the 
fair of the dead." 

Noveinlyer 6. — ©up j^alDitre'e 

This is the annivcrsaiy of the Ounpowdek Plot. 
** This,” writes Hone, " is a great day in the Kalondor of 
the Ciiurch of England : it is duly noticed by the alma- 
nacks, and kept as a holiday at the public offices.” 
Appended to the “Book of Common Prayer” is “A 
Form of Prayer, with Thanksgiving, to be used yearly 
upon the fifth of November, for the happy deliverance 
of King James]., and the three Estates of England, 
from the most traitorous and bloody-intended Massacre 
by Gunpowder.” The particulars of this execrable plot 
and its discovery arc too well known to require any 
relation in* these pages. 

POPULAR CUSTOMS, 

Poor Robin's Almanack for the year 1677 contains 
the lines on the fifth of November ; — 

Now l)oyft with 1 | 

Squibs mid ersekers play, 

And bonfires’ blaze 
Turns night to day.” 

“ It is still customary,” observes Brand, '^for the boys 
to dress up an image of the infamou.s conspirator, Guy 
Fawkes, holding in one hand a dark-lantcm, and in the 
other a bundle of matclics, and to carry it about the 
streets, begging money in these words, — ‘ Pray remem- 
ber Guy Fawkes ! ’ In the evening there are bonfires, 
and these frightful figures are burnt in the midst of 
them.” The following stanza is ordinarily shouted 
before every house by tlie retinues of the effigies above 
d9scribed : — 

“ Pleaso to remfimber t bo fifth of Novomher, 

Gunpowder treason and plot ; 

AVc know no reason why gunpowder treason 
Shall ever bo forgot. 

iloUa, Imys ! liollu, boys ! liu/za - a-~a ! ” 

“Scuffles,” remarks Hone, “ seldom happen now ; but 
in my youthful days, * when Guy met Guy, then came 
the tug of war ! ' The partisans fought, and a decided 
victory ended in the capture of the * Guy ’ belonging to 
the vanquished. Sometimes desperate baiuls, who 
omitted or were destitute of the means to make 'Guys,' 
went forth, like Froissart's knights, “ upon adventures.” 
All enterprise of this sort was called “going to snmj a 
Guy that is, to steal one by “ force of arms,” fists, and 
sticks, from their rightful owners. In such limes, con- 
tinues our informant, the burning of “ a fjood Guy ” 
was a scene of uproar unknown to the present day. 
The bonfire in Lincoln’s-inn-ficlds was of this superior 
order of disorder. It was at the Groat Quccn>strect 
corner, immediately opposite Ncwcastlc-house. Fuel 
came all day long, in carts properly guarded against 
surprise. Old people have remembered when upwards 
of two hundred cart-loads were brought to make and 
feed this bonfire, and more than thirty “ Guys ” were 
burnt upon gibbets, between eight and twelve o’clock at 
night. At the same period, the butchers in Clare 
* Market had a bonfire in the open space of the market, 
next to Bear-yard, and they thrashed each other “ round 
about th^ wood fire” with “the strongest sinews of 
slaughtered bulls.” Large parties of butchers from all 
the markets paraded the streets, ringing peals from 
marrow-bones-and-cleavers, so loud as to overpower the 
storms of sound that came from the rocking belfries of 
the churches. By ten o’clock, London was so lit up by 
bonfires and fireworks, that from the suburbs it looked 
In one red heat. Many wore the overthrows of horse- 
men and carriages, from the discharge of hand-rockets, 
and the pressure of moving mobs inflamed to violence 


by drink, and fighting their way against each other. 
This fiery zeal has gradually decreased : men no longer 
take an interest or part in such an observance of Bio 
fifth of November in the metropolis, and the tiimultuoiiH 
proceedings, Ac. above described, have long since fallen 
into desuetude. 

At almost every village in England this day is still 
celebrated with bonfires and rejoicings. 

♦ — 

loiograpbiral of Vmnirnt 

VANDYCK. 

The celebrity of this eminent avtisl arises eluefiv 
from the excellence of his portraits, in nhieli 
branch of the art he has been compared lo Titian. 

Anthony Vaiidyck was born at Antwerp, on the 
22d of March, and it is a singular roinei- 

dcnce that the mneh-admired Spanish i)aintt i-, 
Velasquez, was born in the same year. 

Vandyck’s father painted on glass with some 
skill, and his mother excelled in embroidery. Ills 
first instructor was Hendrick Van Baleii, who had 
studied the works of the great masters in Italy; 
but Vandyck soon rivalled his ])rece])tor, and, being 
ail ardent admirer of Hubens and his works, lie 
placed himself under the gnicbinee ol‘ that illus- 
trious man, who coiieeived a great alVeetion Ibr him, 
and foresaw his future excel]i*ue.e. 

Vandyck imjirovcd rapidly, and heeame very 
useful to his master, whose manner he copied so 
well, that many of his ])ri)ductions have been 
ascribed to Rubens. The follon ing anecdote alTords 
a proof of Vandyck’s powers of imitation iu that 
respect. 

It was the custom of Rubens, when the labours 
of tlie day were ended, to go out towards evening, 
and enjoy the relaxation ol‘ exercise in tin* air. ()u 
these occa.sion.s his pupils sometimes ohtamed per- 
mission from his old servant, Valvikeii, to enter 
Rubens’s cabinet, and examine lusdifleri*utsketehes, 
and his •method of finishing his iiieees. It hap- 
pened, one day, when the young men weri' all 
eagerly pressing forward to observe a pieture 
which Rubens had been painting during the morn- 
ing, that one of them stumbled against the object 
of their curiosity, and clfaced the arm ol' a Mag- 
dalen, and the check and chin of a Madona, Tin* 
accident excited general alarm, and llu* wbole 
school appeared lost in confusion and dismur, w ln*n 
John Van Hock exclaimed, “ We have no time lo 
lose; we must find some expedient to sereeii us 
from discovery. Let the most skilful among us 
endeavour to repair the mischief wc have oeea- 
sioned. I, for one, give my voice for Vandyc-K, 
the only one capable of sueeceding.” Hiis sug- 
gestion was unanimously approved of. Vaudyck 
alone hesitated ; but the cnlrealies of bis com- 
panions, and his dread of eneountering the anger of 
Rubens, induced him to comply ; and he performed 
bis task so well, that, the next day, Rubens, on ex- 
amining the picture, said to his pupils, “ Thatann 
and head are among the best things 1 ever did*" 

Many have asserted, that, wbcu Rubens was at 
length apprised of the circumstance, he efikeed the 
whole ; whilst others maintain that he suffered it 
to remain as Vandyck had finished it. The {liicturc 
was celebrated Descent from the Cross, In the 
cathedral of Antwerp. 
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In his twentieth year Vandyck went to Italy, by 
the advice of Rubens. On leaving Antwerp, he 
presented his kind friend and master with three 
excellent pictures. One was the portrait of Ru- 
bens's wife : the second was an EvT.e Homo ; and 
the third represented our Blessed Saviour in the 
Garden of Olives, when the Jews came to take 
him. Rubens valued tliese paintings highly, and 
placed them in his best apartment. The last, in 
which the figures were extremely well designed, 
beautifully coloured, and the eflcct of torchlight 
I most powerfully displayed, Rubens placed over the 
chimney-piece, and always bestowed upon it the 
highest encomiums. In return, he gave Vandyck 
one of the finest horses he possessed; and, in his 
celebrated picture of St. Martin dividing his cloak 
with a mendicant, Vandyck has painted himself 
mounted upon that horst;. 

After having visited Rome and other parts of 
Italy, Vandyck took up his abode at Venice, where 
he studied the superior productions of Titian and 
Paul Veronese; and acquired that facility of out- 
line, and delicacy of manner, by which his pictures 
are distinguished. 

He observed minutely every tint in the w^orks of 
Titian, and, by the superiority of his genius, he 
was enabled to discover the true principles wiiich 
guided the celebrated masters of the Venetian 
school to the high degree of excellence which they 
attained. 

On quitting Venice he repaired to Genoa, and, 
whilst there, his reputation and pecuniary advan- 
tages increased rapidly. 

After a short visit to his native country, where 
he w'as warmly applauded by Rubens, and other 
eminent judges, — though he was assailed by the 
jealousy and envious criticisms of inferior artists, 
— lie went to the Hague, where he painted the 
portraits of the I'rinec and Princess of Orange, 
their cliildrcn, and most of the nobility, ambassa- 
dors, and wealthy merchants. He was highly paid 
for these portraits, in which, ns in all he painted, 
he united the perfection of the art with the (diarm 
of truth. * 

At length, having heard how liberally the fine 
arts were patronized in Riigland, he departed for 
London. There he painted some admirable pic- 
tures; but. strange to say, he met with so little 
encouragement, that he returned io Antwerp dis- 
appointed and disgusted. 

He then resolved to retrieve the time which he 
said he had lost in other countries, and to signalize 
his return home by some of his best productions; 
amongst which was li picture of the crucifixion. 
He also painted a St. Anthony, at this period, for 
the Infanta of Spain. 

Some excellent engravings from his works having 
found their way to KnglanS, a general regret was 
felt that greater regard had not been evinced for 
his uncommon talents; and Charles I. sent him a 
pressing invitation to visit his court 

Vandyck was at first unwilling to return to a 
country where he had been so unfavourably re- 
ceived, and it was only at the urgent solicitation of 
Sir Kenelm Digby that he consented to accompany 
him. 

The king received him most graciously, and 
presented him with a gold chain, 4nd the royal 
portrait richly set in diamonds. Soon afterwards 
his majesty conferred on him the honour of knight* 
hood, and allowed him a considerable pension. 


Apartments at Hampton Court, and in the palace 
of Eltham, were likewise given to him. Vandyck 
proved himself worthy of the king’s munificence, 
for in a.short time he enriched this country with 
many chefs-d’muvre, and supplied the continual 
demand for portraits, not only for the galleries in 
the royal palaces, but for noble and wealthy fami- 
lies. The king often condescended to visit the 
artist, and took great delight in conversing with 
him. 

Vandyck ’s portraits of the unfortunate Charles, 
his Queen, and family, are very numerous; and it 
is observable that those of the king have all that 
melancholy cast of countenance for which his 
majesty was remarkable, even before those cala- 
mities which might naturally have produced it. 
But Vandyck has represented him as handsomer 
than any other painter has done. • 

The artist s prosperity was now" very great, but 
he was unreasonably expensive in his habits. He 
kept brilliant equipages, and a sumptuous table, to 
w’hich all his friends and acquaintance w'ere wel- 
come. His establishment of domestics and horses 
equalled that of any nobleman of that period ; 
but his gains were so great that he might have 
continued even these superfluous ex])enses, had he 
not absurdly wasted his money and his lime in the 
pursuit of Alchymy. 

He built a laboratory at a great expense, and 
the gold w hich was hardly and honourably earned 
by his pencil, soon evaporated in the cnicible. 
The fumes from the coal, and grief at finding his 
attempts fruitless, added to the irregularity of his 
life, produced an illness which appeared likely to 
terminate fatally. He recovered, however, and 
some time afterwards he married, with the sanc- 
tion of the king, one of the handsomest women of 
the court, the daughter of the Earl of Cowrie, a 
Scottish nobleman. 

Vandyck went to Antwerp, after his marriage, 
w itli his w ife, on a visit to his family and friends ; 
and thence he proceeded to Paris, with the inten- 
tion of offering to paint the Gallery of the Louvre ; 
but Poussin w as already engaged for that under- « 
taking; therefore, after a sojourn of only two 
months in the French metropolis, he returned to 
London. His state of health soon became alarm- 
ing, and he gradually sank under an accumulation 
of diseases, it is said that the king promised t(» 
give his physician three hundred guineas if he 
could save Vaiidyck’s life. But his complaints 
were beyond the reach of medical skill, and he 
expired in 1641, at the age of forty-tw'o, and was 
buried with funeral honours in St. Paul’s cathe- 
dral. 

He left a widow and one daughter, who married 
Sir John Stepney, a gentleman of good family in 
Wales. Her mother wai? re-married to Sir Richard 
Pryce, of Coguthan, in Cardiganshire. 

Vandyck was a remarkably rapid painter. It is 
well known that he would commence a head in the ’ 
morning, and, in order not to delay his ^ork, he 
generally invited the person who sat to him to 
dine with him, and in the afternoon he finished the 
picture. He seldom retouched a piece after the 
first day. 

He gave to his heads an appearance of nature 
and truth that could not be surpassed, and he 
excelled in painting Uie bands, which were always 
beautifully formed, and delicately exact in their 
proportions. His power of ’ expression was so 
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striking^, that the character and feeling of the 
peraon seemedi as it were, visible in the portrait. 

The attitudes of his figures are natural and 
graceful ; his colouring is much to be admired ; and 
his draperies, which were taken from the fashion of 
the period, are in a grand yet easy stylo. 

His best portrait, in England, is said to be that 
of the Earl of Strafford, at Wentworth House. 

Though Vandyck is generally considered as a 
portrait painter, yet he has nearly approached his 
great master, Rubens, in some of his historical 
iotures. He had, it is true, less genius and spirit, 
ut he oxrclled Rubens in the delicacy of his tints, 
and the vivatrUy of his colours. This was acknow- 
ledged even by his enemies, on the occasion of the 
exhibition of the picture wdiich he painted for the 
church at Antwerp, in which is represented our 
Saviour lying dead on the knees of his mother, and 
surrounded by angels. 

However it must be admitted that he was 
generallv inferior to Rubens in historical subjects, 
though he surp:issed him in his portraits, which, 
says I)e Piles, “ have a softness and freedom of 
peneilitig beyond anything else in that way.” 

The most capital works of Vandyck arc in 
England. 

* ^ — 

DESOIUPTK)N OF A SIBERIAN SHAMAN. 

Thr writer from whom w'c transcribe the following 
description of a Shaman, is treating of somiiambulous 
ecstasy, and quotes, as instances of it, the conjurers or 
wizards of Lapland and of Samoyedc, and the Sha- 
mans of Siberia, who bring thcinsolvos into this singular 
state by artificial means, such as whirling round of the 
body, especially of the head, acM^ompanied by stunning 
cries, songs, and music. The condition,” says our 
author, “ into w-liich the SUamah brings himself is 
much more extraordinary than that (►f the Lapland seer 
or the Samoyedc cuchaiitcr : it resembles more what 
w(i might imagine the state of an ancient Pythoness, 
being a kin<l of convulsive delirium, during which 
he utters dark and oracular sentences, and remarkable 
clear seeing, or prophetic sight, lakes place.” An in- 
teresting account of these Shamans is given by a com- 
'paiiionuf VVrangel, in his expedition to the North Pole, 
contained in a letter written by Mr. Matinschkin to a 
friend at Potersburgli, dated December, 1S2U, 

This gentleman, after wandering all day by the banks 
of the Siberian river, Tabalog, sought sbclter from the 
snow (which was beginning to fall, though only the 
month of August) in a place, where lie found assembled 
a great many persons around a Shaman, who was just 
on the point of commencing liis incantations. 

By ,p)cans of one of the company, to whom Mr. M, 
had lately shown a trifling kindness, and by the promise 
of some brandy and tobacco, our traveller was permitted 
to remain and witness the proceedings. 

Jn the centre of the place a bright fire blazed, 
around which a circle was marked out by black sheep- 
skins, on which, in slow and measured steps, the Sha- 
man moved round, repeating, at the same time, half 
aloud, the forms of his incantation. His long, black, 
bristly hair, covered almost completely his red and 
swollen fac§, while from under the shaggy eyebrows 
gleamed a pair of blood-shot eyes. His dress was a long 
Talar, composed of the skins of animals, and hung from 
top to bottom with amulets, rhymes, chains, shells, and 
pieces of iron and copper. In his right hand he held a 
charm-drum in tlic slape of a tambourin, likewise or- 
namented with shells. In bis left hand was an unbent 
bOw. ‘ 


degrees the flame of the fire became extin- 
giiished, leaving only the glowing embers, which throw I 
a dim mystic sort of light around. Tlie Shaman throw 
himself down on the ground ; and, after romaitilng 
motionless for about five minutes, broke out into a 
melancholy wail, the sound of which was as if It came 
from diflFerent voices. The fire was again kindled, and 
shot up into a high flame. The Shaman then sprang iin, 
placed one end of the bow on the ground, rested Ins 
forehead on the other, and still holding the how in his 
hand, he began to whirl round it, first slowly, and then 
rapidly. This whirling continued until the very sight 
of it made me gi«ldy, when suddenly ho stood still, and 
commenced making all manner of figures in the air 
with his hand without exhibiting the slightest symp 
tom of giddiness. He then seized his drum, and, in a 
sort of inspiration, played, what seemed to me, a sort of 
melody, while he qniekeiicil or slackened his pace, and 
moveci and contracted liis body with ineoneei cable 
rapidity. The motion of tlui head was especially st rikinir ; 
it whirled round with a velocity resembling a hall on a 
string. 

" During these operations the Shani.'iii <oi>k,now and 
then, a mouthful of brandy and a uhiM’ of loi)acco, 
which, at a sign given by him, was haiuled to him by some 
one of the bystanders. 'J'his and the t»ther ofKTations 
must at length have stiipitiod him, for he fell suddenly 
down, and remained rigi*! and swuniiigly lifeless. Two ^ 
of the speefcators I hen approatdied, will* large knives in 
their hands, which they began to ,wliet on ouch <»ther 
close to his head. This seemed to bring him again to 
himself; he renewed his strange wailings, and moved 
his body slowly and convulsively. The persons who 
had the knives in their hands raistMl him up, and idaced 
him in an erect y>osturc. Ills oounteiianoo was liorrid 
to look at; the eyes were as if starting from thi‘ir <\» k- 
ets, and .seemed to project out from the head, while his 
face was crimson all over. lie appeared fK*rl’ecf,ly iin- 
coiiscions, and except a slight tremor of the bod^\ , lu* 
remained for some minutes without a sign of life, 

'' He then awoke from his stupor apparently, ami 
supported himself by his rii»ht hand ou his bow, while, 
with the left, he swung the drum rapidly round bu 
hoiid with a whirring noise, and then smldenly let. it fall, 
which, 1 was informed, was the sign that he was now 
fully inspired, and ready to be quehtionod. T a]ipr«Ku he»l 
him, us he stood motionless before me, without token 
of life either in eye or countenance, while neither my 
qiieHtions, nor his answers (which Avero given instantly, 
without one moment’s reflection) changed in the ‘-light- 
est degree the immobility of his features. Several ol 
his answers were v'ory remarkable ; olhci’S so olwcnie, 
that none of the iuterpreters were able to give me them 
in Rmsian. When the curiosity of all had been satistii’d, 
the Shaman again fell into convulsions, accompanii'il 
with internal spasms, lying thus on the ground for 
about a quarter of an hour.” The demons, it would 
appear, took a much shorter time to efleet their exit 
than their entrance; as, for the letter, four hours had 
been necessary. Besides their usual mode of deiaiHing 
— by tho chimney — the traveller saw the floor opencfl 
by the spectators to let them out that way if they pre- 
ferred it, 

“ At length, all was finished ; the Shaman arose with 
marks of astonishment in his countenauee, like a utau 
awakened out of a deep sleep, finding himself in the 
midst of a large assembly. He looked at all the [Kfople 
around him, and particularly at Mr. M., whom he s^jemed 
now to see for the first time. Mr. M.. asked him to 
explain some of his dark sayings, but the Bfiaman only 
looked at him with a questioning expression of count^i' 
nance, as if he knew nothing of what had hapinmcd, and 
shook his head at each interrogatory, btung utt/orly 
oblivious of what luAl passed, or of what he had said.” 

Our author is of opinion tlmt the religions ooroinonics 
of the dervishes of the present day had, in their origin, 
the same end in view as the demon-coi\|nration« of tho 
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Siberian Shaman, namely, that of inducing a Bomnam- 
bulouB cataleptic Htatc; but that now, the former not 
cprying out their whirling and other stupifying opera- 
tions to the same extent as was once done, these cere- 
monies have become mere senseless and unmeaning 
rites ; the Dervishes themselves being now i^orant of 
the purpose meant to be accomplished by their singular 
religious services. Three, however, out of the thirty-two 
orders into which the Dervishes are divided, the Mel- 
deve, the Ikdivc, and the Jlufai, still practise the whirl- 
ing to a much greater extent than any of the others ; 
their movements, accompanied by a barbarous kind of 
music, and various other ceremonies, while they call 
out in a voice of increasing loudness, “Allah ! Hu !” 
until, breathless and exhausted, like tlie Shaman, they 
fall into a state of utter insensibility. After a few more 
absurd practices, they are then blessed by their chief, 
“Sheik U]isl8ra,**as ho is sometimes called, (meaning 
Chief of the True Believers,) and speedily recover. 

A. 11. L. 


^oetrs. 

In Original Poetry, the Name, real or assumed, of the Author, is 
printed in Small Capitals under tho title: in Selections, it is 
printed in Italics at tho end. 


THE THREE VOICES. 


WiiAT saitli the Past to thoe P Weep ! 

Tnitli is departed ; 

Beauty hath died like tho dream of a sleep, 

.Love is faint-hearted ; 

Trifles of sense, the profoundly unreal, 

Scare from our spirits Clod’s holy ideal — 

So, as a funeral bell, slow and deep, 

»So tolls the i’ast to thee ! Weep ! 

How speaks the Present hour P Act ! 

Walk, upward glaiiriiig ; 

So shall thy footsteps in glory be track’d, 

Slow, but advancing. 

Scorn not the smallness of daily endeavour ; 

Let the great Meaning ennoble it ever ; 

Droop not o’er efforts expended in vain ; 

Work, us believing that labour is gain. 

What doth the Putiire say P Hope ! 

Turn tliy fae<* sun-ward ! 

Ijook wlicrc ligid fringes tlie far-rising slope — 

Day eonieth onward ! 

Watch ! Tliougli so long be the twilight dcdayiiig, 
lict the first sunbeam arise on thee prating ; 

Pear uot, for greater is God by tby sidi% 

Thau armies of Salau against thee allied ! 


iWtscellaneous. 


*'I have here made only a nosegay of culled flowers, and 
have brought nothing of iny own, but the string Uiat ties 
them.”— Afentol^Me. 


BIBB OF THE THERMOMETER. 

Thb cold during the winter nights is veiy severe. | 
The sentinels are frequently obliged to be relieved every ! 
half hour, and the officers, so long as they are l)eardless, | 
may enjoy horizontal refreshment in peace ; but when | 
they' obtain those manly appendages yclept whiskers, 
they find thaf turning in bed becomes hopeless, and 
being “ bronght up with a round tarn,” discover that 
they are frozen to the sheets. And wo are told that 
famiUeB have been awakened by their houses becoming 


roofless, owing to the intensity of the frost having ex- 
tracted the nails by which the shingles were fastened to 
the rafters, l^visions are brought into St. John's frozen 
hard, and they will keep perfectly well so long as the frost 
lasts; it is ludicrous enough to sec pigs, hares, and 
large codfish frozen stiff, and carried by a leg or tail 
over a man’s shoulder, like a musket. One evening a 
discussion as to the degree of cold led to a bet, and the 
commanding officer’s orderly was sent to ascer^n what 
the thermometer stood at outside the window. The 
major’s servant ingenuously brought the thermometer 
into the room, and looked at it by the light of the fire ; 
the mercury thus suddenly astonished, naturally ran up 
a tremendous pace. In tho conversation which took 
palco between him and the orderly, he was overheard 
exclaiming, "Wait till it stops, Bob! Now tell the 
miyor it is at 45 notches above Nero** — Echoes from the 
Bfxckwooda, 

ANECDOTE OF LORD ERSKINE. 

When induced to make a personal observation on a 
witness, Erskinc divested it of asperity by a tone of jest 
and good humour. In a cause at Guildhall, brought to 
recover the value of a quantity of whalebone, a witness 
w'as called of impenetrable stupidity. There arc two 
descriptions of whalebone, of different value, the long 
and the thick. The defence turned on the quality 
delivered ; that an inferior article had been charged at 
the price of the best. A witness for the defence baffled 
every attempt at explanation by his dulness. He con- 
founded thick whalebone with long in such a manner 
that Erskine was forced to give it up. " Why, man, 
you don’t seem to know the difference between what is 
thick and what is long. Now, I’ll tell you the differ- 
ence. Now, I’ll tell you the difference. You are a 
thick-headed fellow, and you are not along-headed one ! ” 
— Townsend's Lives ofEmimnt Jvdges, 

There is no small degree of malicious craft in fixing 
upon a season to give a mark of enmity and ill-will ; a 
word — a look, which at one time would make no im- 
pression at another time wounds the heart ; and, like 
a shaft flying with the wind, pierces deep, which, with 
its own natural force, would scarcely have reached the 
object aimed at. — 8terne, 

Who does not look back with feelings which he would 
in vain attempt to describe, to the delightful rambles 
which his native fields and meadows afforded to his 
earliest years] Flowers are among the first objects that 
forcibly attract the attention of young children, becom- 
ing to them the source of gratifications which are among 
the purest of which our nature is capable, and of which 
even the indistinct recollection imparts often a fleeting 
pleasure to the most cheerless moments of after-life. — 
Kidd. 

When two friends part, they should lock up one 
another’s secrets, and interchange their keys. 

The. noblest weapon wherewith man can conquer, is 
love and gentlest courtesy. 

N.B. — ^The Second Volume of this Periodical is now ready ; covers 
for binding, with table of contents, may be ordered of any Book- 
sellers. 
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KINO LEAK AND HIS DAUOHTBES. 


X^ar. Now, our joy, 

Alt-lioiii'h ili(> last, not l<*nst ; to wluwe yoiiug love 
The vines of Fnnce, and milk of Burgundy, 

Strive to be intercsK’d ; what can yon sny, lo draw 
A third itnu’o ninilcnt thrm your siisterjiy i 

(hrdelia. Nolhing, my lord. 

Jdfftr. NotliingP 
CtfT. Nothing. 

Itrar. Nothing can come of iio1hin'.r: sjjrak 
Cur, Unhapjjy tlial 1 arn, f eaiinot lu*ji\e 
My heart into iny mouth: 1 love joiir Mnieslx 
Aeeordiug to iny bond nor more, nor less. 

Itear. ITow, how, (kirdelia? Mend your s|u*e<'h ;i hlt’e. 
TiCat it may nar your fortunes. 

Cor. Gool ,my lord, 

You have beg \t rnc, bred me, lov’d me : I 
Ecturn lliose d tie.s baek as are right fit , ^ 

Obey yon, love y on, and most honour you 


Why have my sisters husbands, if they say, 

I'liey love you all ? Haply when I shall w(’d, 

'riiat lord, whose hand must take my plight, shall earry 
Half my love with him, half my core and duty. 

Sure T shall neA'cr marry like my sisters, 

To love my father all. 
lioar. But goes this witli thy heart- P 
Cor. Ay, good, iny lord. 

Jjt'ar. So young, and so untender! 

Cor. So young, my lord, and true. 

Uar. Irt't it b(‘ HO thy truth then he tliy dower : 
I’or, 

Here 1 disclaim all my paternal care, 

I’ropiiiquity, and property of blood \ 

And as a stranger to my lieart and ino. 

Hold thee from this for ever. 

ShaKfi2Jearc. — King Jjrar. 


h^AJtLKlOII GRANGE. 


So utter is its desohilioii that even winter lacks the i 
power lo make its aspect wilder or more desolate, j 
Sufhrrier leaves, and summer flowers, bright with the , 
sunshine or glittering with the dew, trailing along the ■ 
broken walls and shattered eofniig-stoncH, linnging a * 
garland over porehes mouldering into dust, over dim i 
discoloured window panes, over wonned and mossy ' 
garden seals, over fountains choked with weeds, over 
paths hut barely pcr>'jouR, mock and magnify its deso- 
lation and decay; hut in winter all e.\tcrnal and sur- 
rounding objects arc in keeping w'ith the void and 
ruined Orange. Titanic trees circling the old house 
like a body-guard of giants, wierd and awful in their 
look as those which, frowned uiuin the rilgrhn's path, 
naked and gnarled, and making melancholy triasic as 
the wind sighs through the leafless boiigli.s ; bare slopes, 
with here and there a barer hush creaking as it sw’^uv.s; . 
here and there a heap of faded leaves, that rustle with 
a startling unfamiliar rustle jis you tread ; dead stems 
of flowci*a, and crackling s;iplcss shrubs, weaving a 
tangled uet.work that overspreads the uneven terrace 
and ilisraantled urns ; the stagnant and turbid fi.shpool, 
the very clouds thciiiselves, heavy and cold and Icadeu, 
and creeping sluggishly across the sky; arc perfectly in 
harmony with all the eye discerns and all the iinagina- i 
tion pictures of that old decaying house. 

Did light laughter ever echo underneath that roof'? 
Did youthful footsteps ever hound along its floors Did 
the tirelight ever gleam in crimson flakes ujion its 
shining Walls 1 Were rosy children ever wakened bv the 
summer sunshine streaming through its chcerfurwin- 
dow-'panesi Did the smoke of blazing yule logs asc<*iid 
its tunnelled chimney stacks at bygone (.ltristma.s 
festivals! Whn were its inmates what was their his- 
tory 1 Why is it tcnantloss—falleu to decay ] 

Pass through the vaulted porch, traverse" the sounding 
hall, and by the cold deserted hearth sit down, and lei 
U8 conjure up a history of the past. 

Once on a time, — for that is, after all, your only 
legitimate method of opening a talc,— once on a time, 
two centuries since perhaps, a grey-hoired man, who 
had amassed great wealth by trading ventures to tlie 
Esat, came hither to reside. An only daughter, her 
l^ushand, and their child, shared in the old man’s heart 
wmA home. He had been a poor depemlcnt, this son-in- 
hiw, whose thrifty zeal had helped to build the fabric 
of the merchant’s fortune, and^ grosring in his good 
opinion year by year, gained at the last the rich I'cquital 
of his daughter's hand. Her hand, we say, for that her 
heart accompanied it admits of doubt. If rumour did 


not wrong him, this son-in-law was one better caleulaled 
to excite distrust and dread than love. Fair sectning. 
smooth spoken, huiiihle almost to abjectnoss, winding 
into men’s thoughts without developing his own, with 
a wandering eye, a hesitating step, thin bloodless lips 
wearing a pcri)etual smile, a smile so like a sneer that 
it was difficult to determine when he smiled and when 
he sneered, — he was a man whom dogs and children 
wouhl instinctively avoid : direr reproach vre will nol 
stay to cast upon him. Those wandering eyes of his, 
how truly did they symbolize the narrow restless mind 
which worked within ! how intelligibly they spoke of 
growing, greedy, unsafisflod desires, of baneful, p(?nco- 
dcHtroying passions usurping absolute dominion ovt‘v 
that unquiet stormy mind ! The inactive aimless Hie 
he led, subserved to foster those desires by offering no 
diversion to the current of his thoughts, which still 
flow'^cd on in one direct ami unimpeded cour.se, delving 
a deeper channel, expanding into a hromler flood, an<l 
gaining might, and volume, and velocity, by the mere 
absence of all impediment and check. 

lie knew that, come what might, all that his bene- 
faid-or had amassed must one day devolve on him ; but 
then the certainty was not »o proximate as he could 
wish. Y^cars might elapse before the wealth so coveteil 
should become bis portion. Oh, that the inevitable, but 
yet remote, event could be accelerated ! Oh, that tlie 
W'earisome delay, the tedious waiting for the dead man’s 
shoes, could be abridged I And might it not? Ay, might 
it not? Jn this one question all his gloomy reveries 
eventuated ; beyond it, all was dim, chaotic, undefined. 

So, brooding over this dark thought ; so, day by day, 
tending and nourishing the poison-plant which had 
struck deep root and thrived apace within his mind, 
until its baneful growth became too mighty for repres- 
sion ; so, suffering suggestion to assume the form and 
pressure of a settled ijiirposc, and listening to tlie 
whispers of a dwarfish fiend, until that fiend, dilating 
with his expanding influence, swelled into giant's shape, 
and wore the mien and gestures of a stem inexorable 
taskmaster; the old man’s son-in-law became the docile 
slave of Avarice. Day and night, weekday and holy- 
day, at mass and meals, visiona of wealth, of sole 
supreme possession, flitted before his eyes, and minis- 
tered unceasing aliment to the master passion of his 
mind. But ever there arose one uniform impodimenV ' 
ever the figure of an old grey-headed man glided between 
him and his desire ; and ever, as that presence troubled 
him, a phantom whispered in his ear suggestions of a 
fearful impi>rt, which, awful and hideous at first, grew 
less and less repulsive with every repetition, so that a 
murderous thought at length would loss its horrid 
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character, and harbour in his brain as naturally as 
though it were its own familiar lurking-place. From 
thought to act, from the motiye to the method, were 
easy, if not inevitable, transitions. And yet, and yet, 
there was a haunting dread, the disciuieting and con- 
stant fear of subsequent deteediou, to deter him from 
the deed. “ Silently and well would poison work, but 

if Busploion should arise and then tlic prospective 

murderer would ponder on the matter more profoundly, 
search into old treatises, study the nature of mineral 
and vegetable poisons, and test their effects on animals, 
whenever practicable, until his knowledge of their 
character and operation was accurate and coin])lete. 

And one was chosen, slow, and subtle, and sure as 
truth itself; and nightly mingled and administered iu 
the stoup of spiced wine which custom had commended 
to the old man's palate. Yea, wliilo ho drank, the placid 
murderer stood by and never blanched ; heard kindly 
words, thankful acknowledgments of his (the murderer’s) 
deljcale attentions fall from the old man’s lips, and yet 
felt no compunctious visitings ! And everyday he saw 
the fitful fiame of life which burnt within the victim's 
frame flickering with a fainter, feebler light, and knew 
how soon it would be quenched for ever ; and saw the 
earnest sorrow of the daughter of that dying man, and 
yet persisted in the desperate crime, unwavering to the 
last I Grey-headed old man, surrounded on thy deatk- 
bed by delusions, close thy dim eyes in peace, happy in 
the illusoiy belief that thou hast confided thy dauglitcr’s 
hanpincsB to safe and worthy keeping ! He sank so 
slowly, wasting away with such a gradual decline, so 
like the natural decay of life, that, when death did set 
his ** silent seal’* upon the suffering clay, no comment.s 
followed the event, and ho was laid to sleep within the 
village church with solemn pomp and simulated grief 
by the husband of bis child, the inheritor of his pos- 
sessions, and the <lcstro.ver of his life. 

** To sleep,” said we i No, not to sleep, but thence- 
forth to haunt the troubled vision of the assassin by 
his perpetual presence. Oo where he would, to the 
murderer’s fancy the vei7 air was full of eyes, dim 
aged eyes, glaring upon him with a fearful menace. 
Through the dim gloom of midnight the angry gleam 
of those old eyes would seem to ponetruio ami awe him. 
In the bla/dng embers, in the pictures on the walls, in 
the fantastic figures on the fountain, in the white clouds 
that skimmed athwart the sky, in the very stones upon 
his path, be saw the llnoiimcnts of the murdered man. 
In the moaning of the wind, in the shivering rustle of 
the leaves, in the murmuring ripple of the water, in 
every casual, transient, sound, there were, to hia car, 
intelligible articulations of the old man’s voice. Wine 
^id no power to banish from his brain the frightful 
images which thronged in thick succession through it ; ; 
there w'as a poisonous savour in everything which met 
his lips ; and the pure element itself smacked of a 
polluting mixture. Music was torture to his ears, for 
his wife found melancholy solace in dwelling on the 
songs and melodics which her father in his life-time 
loved ; and by the mere force of ossociatiou the mur- 
derer would shudder as he passed onp vacant chair, 
and hurry from the room, filled with the fear of seeing 
its former occupant glide into his accustomed scat. ; 

His wife, too, pined and drooped, and seemed to i 
witlier gradually away. As we have hinted, her affection \ 
for the only parent she had ever known, had never been \ 
nipplanted by the more impassioned love which ordl- i 
naruy springs up within a woman's heart towards him 4 
with whom she forms a new and nearer tie. From a < 
aentiment of duty towards her father, rather than of | 
actual attachment to the olnect of her father’s choice, 
she had originally consented to the union proposed to ^ 
her; and in the society of that father, and iu the , 
nurture of her infant son, she had subseguontly found | 
her f^eaicst happiness ; hence the bereavement she had j 
BusUined was fuU of bitterness. The one golden link ; 
in the chain of old remembrance was snapped — t1)e living i i 


memento of earlier and happier times was now no 
more. That wrinkled face, those silvery hairs, those 
old benignant eyes, that kini^ly voice- lost, 
irretrievably lost. While ho Was alive, it was a joy 
only to meet his affectionate gipoting, morning and 
even ing— much more to hold j|||tiiriug converse of 
the past, to run over the sunny retrospect of her girl- 
hood, to compare impressions, restore thd half eflhvvd, 
and, by renewing, vivify the fresh. Drcar}> exceeding 
dreary, therefore, was t he void created by the death of 
that dear doting ])arcnt. 

Her spirits sank, and then her health, and then she, 
too, went down into the dust. Her husband and her 
son, the one a haggard, prematurely giey, ami eonscienec- 
stricken man, the other a dtill eyed, gibbering idiot, 
abandoned Farloigb Orange within a year of her 
dcecasc, and perislunl by ahipwroek on their voyage 
to a foreign land. The cf-tate reverted to a distant 
relative, but, often as it has been tenanted, the Orange 
has never been the permaneiil. al tiding place of iin 
inlmbiiants. Some curse appears annexed to its pos- 
session — ^soine fatality aitached to its itossessors; and, 
for half a cenlnry jiast, it has been, ns It now is, n 
desolate, deserted, and, in cotniuon crtMicucc, haunted 
house. 


SCENERY OF THE GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 

Few chapters in the history of civilization and human 
industry are so replete witli importance and interest to 
every gmde of readers, as the aecounis of the means by 
which England has been, within the last wiore of years, 
covered with a net-work of iron, or System of Railways. 
As a brancli of national economy, the suliject will have 
a paramount claim upon the attention of the statist and 
tbo politician in forming their t^stimaies of the means 
by which the internal prosperity and domestic peace of 
the empire have attained a century of advancement within 
less than a quarter of that period. At this vast subject 
it is but our intention to glance ; and rather to select 
one of its slupciulous examples, and doseribe its course 
and construction, we trust, so os to prove ihat a Rail- 
way, instead of cutting up and despoiling tlie face of 
the country, has, like a fertilizing river, enriched and 
embellished tlxe district through which it trends, in its 
progress stretching out its giant arms of im|>rovement 
on each side of its mighty course. 

For this purpose we have preferred The Ghkat Wkst- 
KRE Railway, in many respects the most important 
work of it/S class yet completed ; and one of the most 
attra(‘.tive by means of the piclui-esque and interesting 
country through which it passcK. There exists, like- 
wise, a peculiar facility for our task, or rather labour of 
love, in a work of the highest authority, which hiM just 
been issued fr(»m the press. This is a uiagniricent folio 
volume, detailing the history and descri])tion of the 
lino, profusely illustrated with views of its great works, 
and the adjacent seeucr)^; and forming, altogether* the 
most oompiete specimen of Railway Illustration yet 
produced. The work* is, in every respect, worthy of 
the noble subject ; the Hccnic pages are masterpioces of 
the artists' skill, both draftsman and litlmgrapher ; and 
the literature of the volume, both as regard^t soieuUfic 
treatment and descriptive talent, takes ^reeedenoe of 
every labour of its kind. In its vivid detaifs of the AiU 
of our own times in Railway constmetlon, and of the 
glories of other ages in the antiquities of the couiEtr;^ 

(1) Th« Htoiwy”and rTeBcrTpti^ oMh* Orest Wetuim IlMlWeit* 
including its Ge^ogy, and *he Antlqulttsi nf the DUrtfkt UinPnm 
which it puses ; accomuanied by sPlwi sndBcvdon of the HSillWey, 
sGeological Map, and by numerousViews of the principal A iadticis, 
Bridgea, Tunnels. Htations, and of the Scenery and Antiqttitiaa lit 
its Vicinity ; from Drawings takon expressly for tbit Work, and 
eaeeuted in Lithography, by John C. Bounia, PciUu. (Bisa, IM hy 
14 inches.) D. iloguc, Fleet-sUeet. 184C. 
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through* which the line passoB, this work prcBcnts a 
truly glorious picture of present and past. It has been 
published, we are infonned, at an outlay of some hftcen 
hundred pounds, a large huiu, if it is true ; but only 
proportionate to the Vast and varied interest and attrac- 
tion of the subject of the work, and its demand on po- 
pular encour^ement. By the aid of this very complete 
work we proceed to describe that truly magnificent 
line^the Great Western Railway. 

" Bristol, the capital city of the West of England, 
has been distinguished for its commerce from a veiy 
early period, and was for many centuries the second 
city in the British dominions. Its position, upon a tide 
river, and surrounded by an extensive coal-field, appears 
as well fitted to secure a prc-emiucncc amongst the 
manufacturing interests of modem times as amongst 
those of commerce in days of yore. In practice, how- 
ever, this has not been fulhllcd. The manufacturers 
of England, since they have attained their present im- 
mense importance, have flourished chiefly in the 
Northern and Midland districts, and have not de- 
scended, in any great force, into the West." 

It was natural to expect that the Railway System 
would be introduced at an earlier period amongst a 
population enriched by machiucr}', such as that lying 
northward of Birmingham, than amongst the men of 
commerce and agriculture who inhabit the West. Thus, 
the Liverpool and Manchester Railway was completed 
before any of the passenger-railways about Bristol were 
commenced; and the Great Junction and London and 
Birmingham Railways both obtained their Acts earlier 
than the Great Western RailM^ay ; though, when the 
latter was brought forward, it received a far more cor- 
dial support from the population of its own districts 
than was the case with the northern lines. 

Thirteen years have now elapsed since the Great 
Western Lino was first proposed ; mainly with the object 
of reviving the commerce of the ancient ])ort of Hrikol, 
in connecting it by this iron road with the Metropolis. 
The enterprise was a noble one, and rcmin<ls one of the 
recovery of its fortunes by Cabot, some three centuries 
and a half since. 

The Railway project was warmly taken up ; for wc 
find Mr. Britton leaving his antiquarian pursuits to 
illustrate its advantages, in a Lecture read before the 
Literary and Philosophical Society of Bristol, Oct. 39, 
3883. “ London," says the Report, “ from its greatness, 
is, and must long continue to be, Ihc centre of wealth, 
of arts, and of commerce ; but its port is not well situated 
for the trade of the West : a long and dangerous pas- 
sage, during the winter season, of more than one hun- 
dred leagues, must be made by ships coming from the 
West. Could vessels discharge their cargo in this port, 
they would be in safety, and ready for another voyage ; 
indeed, ships from America and the West Indies, under 
favourable oircumstanccs, may make two voyages in the 
season; but the fortnight that it takes longer in going 
to Iiondon is often fatal to their doing so. This will 
show the advantage of a ready land communication with 
London, which is now aiTorded by the projected Western 
Kidiroad. By this, the cargo of a vessel discharged in 
Bristol, may, in six hours, be in the centre of London, 
and conveyed at a moderate price at all seasons of the 
year. Bristol may become, nndcr these views, the Great 
Western Port of London, being but six hours’ distance 
ftoni her. It has been figuratively said that the Grand 
Junction Canal may be compared to the back-hone of 
England. Then, surely, we do not violate propriety 
by saying that the Great Western Railway may be the 
T%iit am of the Metropolis." Tliis anticipation was 
n^ a mere rhetorical fiouririi ; but, as we have just sud, 
tlMf promise has not been telfilled. There were many 
diffieulties at the outset: the advantages were, by no 
means, generally appreciated ; the estimated eapitel, — 
two and a half millions, — ^was large ; and the line was i 
- to be carried through a district alt^ther unused to i 
such undertakings, and pre-occupied by powerful turn- 1 


pike-road and canal interests. It is not to our purpose 
to enumerate the several Acts of Parliament ob^ned 
for forming this Railway ; but it should be mentioned, 
that, in the early stage of the proceedings, the promoters 
of the measure did not consider it practicable to apply 
to Parliament at once for an Act for the whole line. It 
was, likewise, at first intended to connect the line with 
the London and Birmingham Railway at Kensall Green, 
about four miles from the Metropolis ; but the idea of 
this junction was abandoned, and a separate entrance 
into London secured. 

Before wc proceed to details, it may be as well to 
notice certain circumstances in which the Great Western 
district ditferH from any other. Its traffic is altogether 
of a higlicr class than that in the North : for example, 
the existence of such a city as Bath, or such a town as 
Chelieiiham, (to which latter the linchas been extended,) 
supported entirely by persons living upon their incomes, 
is peculiar to the West ; and the passengers, if not so 
numerous, yet indulge in higher comforts than the ge- 
neral population of such towns as Birmingham or 'Man- 
chester. The lino of country westward of London, also, 
diflTcrs from every other line in the number and character 
of the towns upon the route. Of a train-load of pas- 
sengers starting from Ijondon, a considerable number, 
and of the highest class, might be expected to leave the 
Railway at Windsor, at Iteading, at Oxford, at Glou- 
cester, at Cheltenham, or at Bath ; comparatively few of 
the original passengers will leave at Bristel ; whilst, on 
the other hand, the scats of many of those who had left 
Ihe train would be filled by persons proceeding to 
Bristol from the place for which the others had de- 
parted. This is wholly dificrent from what takes place 
either upon the Birmingham, or upon any other line of 
Railway proceeding out of London ; and the towns that 
have been named arc, notoriously, centres of a numerous 
and wealthy population.” 

In choosing the course of the Railway, two lines of 
country were to he considered, between London and 
Bristol, or rather, between Reading and Bath ; the one 
ascending the vale of the Kcnnct, keeping the high 
ground south of the Marlborough downs, and descending 
through the Cotteswold by the valley of tlic Avon ; the 
other following the ravine of the Thames, from Reading 
to near Wallingford, ascending the great vale of Berks, 
at the foot, and to the north of the Marlborough downs ; 
.and therefore intersecting the ertst of the Cotteswold, 
above Box, a village a few miles cast of Bath. 

Mr. Brunei, the appointed engineer to the Company, 
chose the hitter line — to the north of the Marlborough 
downs— both as being, in an engineering point of view, 
the best line, and as affording, in a greater degree than 
any other, facilities of communication with Oxford, 
Gloucester, Cheltenham, South Wales, and the West of 
England generally ; points of very great importance. 

The line, accordingly, takes the following direction 
through the counties of Middlesex, Bucks, Berks, Wilts, 
and Somerset. It commences at Paddin^on, passes by 
Acton, liluling, Hanwell, over the Brent, to near the 
cattle-market at Southall, within two miles of Uxbridge; 
through Slough, and within one mile and three-quarters 
of Eton and Windsor; through Salt-hill to Maiden- 
head, where it crosses the Thames, and within six miles 
of Marlow ; and thence passes wij^in five of Woking- 
ham and Henley, to Reading. The line next takes 
rather a northerly direction, ascending along the right 
bank of the Thames, which it crosses and recrosses at 
Basildon and MouMord, where it is four miles from 
Wallingford; and thence passes to Staunton, where it is 
four miles firom Abingdon, and ten from Oxford. Its 
course then proceeds westward, within two miles and a ‘ 
half of Wantage, six miles of Faringdon, four of High- 
worth, and one and a half of Swindon, whence there is 
a ready communication with Marlborough, Hungerford, 
and the south of Berkshire, and where the line is Joined 
by the Cheltenham and Great Western Union Railway, 
now complete to Cirencester, and between Cheltenham 
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and Gloutesler ; tlio latter city being the intermediate 
point lor future Railway communication between South 
Wales and the Metropolis. From the Swindon Station, 
taking a south westerly course, the lino passes within 
half a mile of Wootton-Basset, six miles of Malmesbury, 
arid six of Caine, through Chippenham, within hve miles 
of Melksham, and nine of Devizes, through the southcni 
subti.'b of Bath, where it crosses the Avon, to Bristol. 
Hero It passes close to the depdt of the Coalpit-heath 
Railway, which brings down the coal of the Gloucester- 
shire oolliories, and will, when completed, form the line 
of railway communication between Bristol and Glou- 
cester. The communication westward and south, from 
Bristol, is continued by the Bristol and Exeter Rail- 
way, now open through Bridgewater to Taunton, and in 
course of construction to Exeter. This line ailbrds an 
easy access to Weston and the watering-places on the 
Bevem ; and Exmouth, Dawlish, Teignmouth, Torquay, 
and tlic other places of resort in tlie south of Devon lie 
at no great distance from its extremity. 

The liailway traverses a great variety of geological 
formations, and terminalcs in the centre of a district of 
high geological interest. As the arrangement of the 
strata is on the whole uniform, the upper and newer 
formations being found at the castcni end, and the older 
cropping out or rising to the surface in regular geolo- 
gical succession as they approacdi the West, there is 
little difiieulty in arranging the order of their descrip- 
tion : still, wo arc compelled, by want of space, to omit 
it, and summarily state that the formalions intersected 
by the Railway extend irom the London clay down to 
the coal-measures of the Bristol basin ; and within, a 
distance of thirty miles from that city, upon the rail- 
ways that branch from it, arc found all varieties of rocks, 
from chalk, to grauwacke and trap. It would be difficult 
to select a line or district possessing greater geological 
interest, and better fitted for the convenient study of 
the science itself. Accordingly, the chapter devoted 
to the Geology ” of the line, in the great work before 
us, is one of its most important sections. 

Having thus briefly described the general and 
geological features of the country tiuvcrscd by the 
liailway, we shall next bestow a short notice upon its 
main points of constiTiction ; and, first, of the gm- 
dieiits. 

‘ The greater part of the rise upon this line is concen- 
trated within a compuratiYcly short space by means of 
two inclined planes, upon one of which assistant power 
is employed, and the remainder of the line thus left 
free to be more economically worked. There is but one 
Buininit level, which is 77 miles from the London end ; 
and, consequently, within about 18 miles only from the 
ceutro of the whole line. This summii is 270 feet above 
tho London depOt, and 202 above that at Bristol. From 
London the railway rises gradually to Maidenhead, 
Reading, and the Oxford Station at Steventon, by cosy 
gradients^ nowhere exceeding four feet in the mile, or 
one in X ,320, and frequently under this. This is a dis- 
tance of 56 miles, and upon it occurs the heaviest traffic. 
From Steventon to the Swindon summit, the lino con- 
tinues to rise gradually, without undulations, at a maxi- 
mum inclination of eight feet in the mile, or one in 600. 
Froi|L the summit level, the lino descends by two inclined 
planes at Wootton-Basset and Box. Tho intermediate 
gradients do not exceed eight feet in the mile ; the in- 
clkiatioiiB of the two pianos are one in a hundred, or 
feet in the mile. The length of the Wootton-Basset plane 
is one mile and 550 ya^s; it is surmounted without 
anpr Qxtraordinaix assistance. The Box plane is two 
miles and 660 yards in length, and upon it occurs tho Box 
tunnel, the first out of London. Upon this piano an 
assistaiii engine is employed. From Bath to Bristol, 
the deaoent is one continued gradient of four feet in the 
mile, or one in 1320. Thus, the whole line, (118 miles 
20 chains in length,) with the exception of the inclined 
les, may be regarded practically as level ; and it Iums 
BO arranged that four-fifths of the traffic are carried 


on upon that port of the Railway of winch the maximum 
gradient docs not exceed four foet in Uio mile. 

From the latter advantage, the absence of olriOetlon^ 
able curves, and the great proportion of paaBengir 
traffic expected upon the Great Wostem Railway, it was , 
proposed at a very early period of the undertaking to I 
travel at a higher speed than hail been attained upon , 
other Railways. AVith a view to this end, the fienua' ' 
nent way was peculiarly laid-- principally in fixing the 
or distance between the rails at seven mrij a 
much greater width than had hitherto been adopted, 
and by which it W'as proposed to ensure groater steadi- 
ness than was otherwise consistent with high speed* 

The rails upon tlie Great AVestorn are what is oalled 
bridge-shaped, tviih wide wings, or flanges; they are 
laid upon coniiimoiis bearings of wood, instead of upon 
the lnterrui)tcd support of chairs or poclcstals, us usually 
employed in this country; and it was proposed by this 
means to obtain greater steadinoss of motion, with less 
noise, and less of that wear and tear which forms a very 
serious objection to high speeds upon ordinary Railways. 
The longitudinal bearings are half timbers of American 
yellow pine, connected togetlier by transverse timbers. 
The whole Iraine is simply laid upon the road, which Is 
previously covered with a bed of l)rokuu stone, burnt 
clay, or gravel, called tocliiiicolly ^ iMillast." The main 
timbers are tlicmselves canted or inclined inwards, at a 
slope of otic ill twenty ; and the rail, of sixty pounds weight 
to the yard in length, arc screwed down upon a strip of 
felt. The rails arc almost wholly of AVelsU iron, rolled at 
the several works of Dowdais, Ebb w- Vale, and Rliyinny, 
Such are the main eonstruetivo peculiarities of the 
“Great” AVestern Jtail way ; by Ljie mugniludo and im- 
portance of its cDgiiieeriug works, en titled to the cha- 
racter of “Magnificent.” AVe now proceed to notice, in tho 
order in which they occur, tho juincipal obiects on the 
1 inc, and the picturesque country tb rough which it passes. 

Starting from the Faddington Station, tbere is little 
to notice : the present arraugciiicnts are temporaiy 
only ; a large plot of goimd being set aside for Uie pur- 
poses of a permanent station. NevcrthelesH, we are 
struck w ith the vast space covered by tho engine and 
carriage sheds and W'orkshops. AVe are struck, too, 
witli the colosssil size of tho enginos. The earriageh, also, 
arc of excellent build and accommodation, and sumo of 
them cost 4 OU/, each, ^oino are eighteen feet long and 
eight feet wide, while others are twenty-ouo feet in 
length. Here, too, is kept tho royal state carriage, 
fitted up for the accommodation of Her Mi\jesty and 
Frince Albert. It is twenty-one feot in length, and nine 
feet in width, and the interior is divided into three 
compartments ; the centre funning a saloon, twelve feet 
long, and six and a-half high, and lilted up wdth crimson 
and white silk, panelled with gilt mouldings in the style 
ofLoui.s Quatorze; and embclllKhcd with allegories of 
the four elements, painted by Farris. The furniture is 
of richly car\ ed oak ; and the iipjier part of eacli end of 
the carriage is fitted with plate-glass, aflbrding an un- 
interrupted view of the railway liuo. VV'e have Hjxikin 
of the vastness of the engines : one of them, “ the Oi'cat 
AVestem,” has driving-wliccls eight feet in diameter, 
eighteen-inch cylinders, and two-ieet stroke ; and, in a 
trial made in J unc last, tliis engine drew a train one htm- 
dred tons weight, at the rate of from sixty -five to seventy' 
miles an hour ; yet, with this cxtraordinaiy speed, the 
passengers had no feeling of uneasiness, 

The Paddington depot i.s crossed by three large 
bridges, or viaducts, carrying roads between various parts 
of the adjacent property, upon wdiicli a now town is now 
building, under long leases from tho Sec of liondeii. 
The largesize and emlicllished character of tho mansions, 
in a moment, impress tho beholder with the gigauUe 
spread of luxurious London, and its thousand-fold 
of patrician dwellings, more observable in this westom 
suDurb than in any other direction. Vet the eye srion 
leaves this palace-building grandeur, and returns to the 
Railway, which quits Paddington in cutting. On the 
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right, hotp^rer, U seen the Kcxisal Orocn Ccmcteiy, with 
ite glittoring temple, and its claH»ic monumental memo- 
rials*— the omhIomH of the sleep of death, strangely con- 
trasting vith the turmoil of the UaihTiiy progress, which 
can scarcely indteate the rapidity ot life. We have 
often lingered in this Cemetery — tliis vast and daily 
increasing assemblage of cosily temple and column, 
mingled with fbliage of funereal hue < and there mflccled 
how the Great 'Lwn is daily contributing its dead 
• to this city of tombs. 

Opposite the Cemetery, we gain an occasional view of 
thevale of the Thames, over WamisWorth and Jtichmond, 
with the wood of Holland House in the foreground, and 
the Surrey chalk-hills in the extreme distance. The 
line here crosses the course of the abandoned works of 
the lliames Junction Itailway, at about only a quarter of 
a mile from the London and ilirmingham Kail way ; and 
from the top of the embankment, at Old Oak Ctimmon, 
there Is a pleasant view of a tract of country, well stud- 
ded with villas and other indicatious of opulence. The 
part of the line east of Acton, including the depdi and 
terminus, forms the Paddington extension,'* or that 
portion of the line formed alter the plan was relin- 
quished of entering London by the Birmingham Kail- 
way from Ketisal Green. Yet, by making private arrange- 
ments with the landowners, the works were commenced 
long before the Act lor the extension was obtained ; so 
that, by severe engineering exertions, this part of the 
lino was completed at the same time with the portion 
between Acton and Maidenhead, which had been com- 
menced under the original Act, nearly a year previously. 

We soon roach the Ealing Station, live miles and sir 
half from London, though from the line lying in cutting, 
we lose the picturesqucncss of Ealing Common. We arc 
now close on the northern side of the Uxbridge Koad, 
onoe a noted pleasure drive out of the Metropolis, but 
now an almost deserted and silent hlgliway. The village 
of Ealing lies leftward of the road ; the church fell down 
in 1729, and was rehuilt in "apparently after de- 
sijps by the churchwardens,” for it is a licavy, tasteless, 
brick pile. Further on the Uxbridge Koad are the Old 
Hats taverns mentioned by BickerstafT, in his play of 
the " Hypocrite.” On the oj^positc side of the Hail way, 
the station opens upon the read from Ealing to Twyford, 
and the high ground of Caatle-bar, where the J)uke of 
Kent, the father of her i)ro8cnt Majesty, possessed a 
well-appointed mansion ; tiiough only a lodge and en- 
trance-gate remain. 

The Hallway soon enters Hanwell, upon a gravel em- 
bankment ; and the Hanwell station, seven and a-quarter 
miles from London, stands upon the northern side 
of the line, upon a 8h<irt viad\u*t ; from whence a second 
embankment leads to the WhaiTielifle viaduct, the 
largest piece of brickwork upon the rail way, and about the 
first work completed. U is, indeed, a gigantic structure, 
consisting of eight elliptical arelics, each seventy feet 
span, md seventeen feet six inches rise ; the piers are 
composed each of two square massive pillars of brick, 
slightly pyramidal, and of somewhat Egyptian cha- 
racter. The base of eoidi pier stands upon an area of 
252 feet , the total length of the viaduct is 900 feet ; the 
breadth between the parapets thirty feet. U is named 
"the Whamcliffo Viaduct,” in acknowledgment of the 
services rendered by the late Lord WhariiclHlc to tlic 
Great Western Kail way Company, as Chairman of the 
Lords' Committee upon their bill, and its principal sup- 
porter in the Upper House. Ujwn the south face of the 
parapet are set up the Whamcliffe arms, sculptured in 
stone. The view from the Kailway here is vciy striking ; 
the new church of Hanwell, in the early English style, 
and 

“ That neighbouriug hill, where 
Harrow stoudB so high,” 

are the principid objects on Hie north ; 


and Greenford, are still, as when sung by Drayton, to 
he seen upon the banks of 

" Brent, tliat pretty brook i” 

" and the churches of these villages are bits of not un- 
picturosquo antiquity.” On the the south side of the 
J Railway, the Lunatic Asylum for the County of Middle- 
sex occupies the foreground, and, rarely tails to give 
rise to commingled feelings of pain and consolation in 
the spectator ; in showing a dire necessity to be met by 
the mildest means that humanity can dictate. 

The Hanwell Asylum, however, merits an independent 
note, it being one of the noblest instances of wisdom- 
tempered zeal and humane skill w'hich our age can boast 
of. The building and its appurtenances occupy upwards 
of fifty-three acres; the several patients, sometimes 
nearly a thousand in number, arc treated ai^cordlng to 
the intensity of their affliction ; but in no case is un- 
ncccHsaiy restraint practised. Working upon the pro- 
verbial association of idleness and vice, in all cases where 
practicable, employment is resorted to as a remedy ; 
and nearly all the operations of this vast establishment 
arc conducted with the utmost order by lunatics; shops 
of lunatic tailors and shoemakers may be seen here at 
work ; and the bakery, the lauudr}% and other domestic 
offlees, arc worked by the same " patient ” classes. The 
out door arrangements are upon the same system of non- 
restraint. The gardens and shrubberies are neatly kept 
by the inmates, who are allowed to enjoy their health- 
giving air with the most indirect surveillance, and 
various pastimes are allowed to minister to the " mind 
diseased.” Within doors, reading of an interesting 
and attractive, though not exciting, character, is pro- 
vided ; the tables arc strewn with cheap periodicals, in 
the hope that their good seed may not invariably fall 
upon the mind, as it w'erc, lying fallow. Here, as in the 
sj;uc world outside of the Hanwell domain, society has 
its pets and butts, and men are prone to sport with each 
other's weaknesses ; but this is no new phase of hu- 
manity. We, who remember but too distinctly the 
clanking fetters and the horrifying gaze of the inmates 
ul the old Bethlehem, have inspcciud Hanwell with very 
different feelings ; and, as we walked, almost unattended, 
through erow'ds of " lunatics,*' were indeed gratified to 
find them so far sane as to be sensible of their humane 
treatment. From the w'all of one of their dormitories we 
copied the following lines : — 

“ Beliold ! 

No gloomy cells where sullen madness pines 

in cTmiiis and woe, where no glad sunlight shines ; 

But here kind sympathy for fallen Teasoa reigus ; 

Our rule is gentleness, not force or galling chuius.” 

On the Koutli side of the garden lies the burial-ground, 
wherein all patients not removed by their friends or 
parishes are buried ; and here sleeps the individual wdio 
planned the Asylum, and eventually became one of its 
inmates for a long period previous to bis death — one 
of those cxtraordiiiaiy coincidences that belong to the 
category of popular fatalism. 

We have wandered from the Kail way, but, we trust, 
not uiiprofitably, if this note have the effect of drawing 
attention to the frightful increase of insanity in this 
country, and to the best means that can be devised for 
its remedy and prevention. In the valley wherein lies 
this " happy port and haven” for afflicted nature, Isa 
scene of serenity whicli should calm the angry passions * 
that too often chase men out of the world of reason. The 
stream of the Brent passes through a brick channel 
beneath the second eastern amh ; and the absence of its 
waters is compensated by the slopes and undulations, 
the graceful trees, and the foli^ that ilikkly clofhes 
portions of the embankment. The vastness and Egyp- 
tian design of the viaduct, pexkd&ance, remind us of the 
lasting grandeur of some of man's labours ; yet, look 
through one of the archways at the distant churdi, and 
the memorials of mortality with which it is surrounded, 
and what a lesson— what a dxoek— does human prido 
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receive in the contemplation t Turn again to the ocenc 
emiling nature, in the verdant 
' unspeakable is to be found there ! 

r . „ Wharnclitte viaduct, weahould mention, wa« buiit 
D} Mo^ra. Gnaaell and l*eto, who were aUo the contractorB 
tor i^oua j^rtiona of the railway between London and 
^ quarter of a mile west of the 
yaducl, the Itailway passes over, and obliquely, to two 
r^s by an iron bridge and massive columns cast in 
i^aHliire. We soon reach the hamlet of tiouthal, nine 
milMlrom London, at which distance tliere is a station, 
with Mcommodation for loading and unloading cattle • 
the celebrated cattle-market being held in the hamlet. In 
the south lies the well-wooded domainofUsterley, the seat 
ot tlieJtarlol JeiBey. The Kail way passes through Southall 
t ark, aufi near the mansion, a spacious brick structure 
belonging to the Jersey family, but now used as a 
private lunatic asylum. Ketween Oslerley and the 
I Kail way may be noticed Norwood church, which retains 
early English and decorated styles. 
At KuJl 8 bridge, within a quarter of a mile, the Itailwav 
crosses the Paddington Canal, the Y eddiiig Krook, and 
tJiC Craiid Junction Canal, in its way to join the Thames 
at Kreutford. 

We soon reach the West Drayton Station (for Ux- 
bndgo, Colnbniok, and Staines,) thirteen miles from 
ijondon, and standing on the brink of the brick district, 
upon the eastern edge of a broad, shallow valley, along 
which meamler the strcanis of “tJie crystal Coin.” 
West Drayton church, on the south of the line, isaveiy 
perfect example of the perpendicular style ; and outside 
the chundiyard is a brick gateway of later date, but 
worth examination. Here the Kailwuy crosses the 
t ouuty Ditch,” and leaving Middlesex, enters Bucking- 
haiDshire. Ihis valley appears also to divide tlio 
ijondon from the plastic clay formation, though from 
tJiencc to Slough the latter is covered up witli marl 
and gravel beds, q’he dead flat of the view' is now 
relieved by glimpses of Windsor Castle, Eton College, 
and 1 st. Leonards heights. There is little else bi 
attract until wo reach Slough, if wc except the church 
or Langley Marsh, or St. Mary's, on the south, which is 
an architectural study, with its examples of the Pointed 
jNorman, early Decorated, and Tudor styles. 

( To be continued,) 


BLACK FKITZ. 
ciiAr. II. 

Tujst had now reached the valley; the house lay 
>efoie them, and the inhabitants soon ajipeared, and 
interested thcm^lves in preparing the carriage ; and in 
putting everything in operation that was necessary for 
Its reiMiir. It seemed that the stranger had the entire 
command here, and, as Jiuitgarde drew near, while he was 
not present, to one of the workmen, she saw for the first 
time that they were men of immense, even terrific, 
H atiirc. It was not wilJiout unwillingness that she 
spoke to one of them, and asked about the gontlcmau- 

was ^ merchant from Budweiss, she 

was told, and the house and the implements hen? were 
• Luitgarde became more tranquil, 

irni men were workem in 

a great satislaction to Luitgarde to see 
tmsiuess, so that she 
could soon hope to continue her journey. But the 
absent; at length he appeared with a 
®?'»“tenance. He asked her 
pardon for ^ving made her wait bo long, begged 
her remectfully to come into the house, and thL op^ 
a haudwine room on the ground floor ; a small collation 
lay^y on the table, and an old woman receiv^ her 
Wn many reverenoea. The strangePs manner of givinir 
ker » cluar, of offoring to her fruit and 


1C aitiMted her attention, and indicated a more elevated 
it station of life ; a melancholy expression in those strongly 
! mark^ features, joined to a soft tone of voice, ifx^ 
It cited in her heatii the strangest feeling, 
rs Her attendants now came to tell her that all was 
d ready, and the carriage in a Btate fit to continue the 
10 journey. The stranger rose from hU seat, and caat< a 

0 tenrific glance on the entering domestic, who brought 
u thig unwelcome message to his mistress. Luitgarde at 
^0 the* same time showed smyptoiuB of fear ; the stranger 
i« noticed it, and again in a mild tone asked her paraon 
; for the sudilennesH of his iiiovomeiit. and olfered nor his 
u arm in order to ct>nduct her to the carriage. She liowcd 
t assent in a kind manner, and placed her hand on liis arm, 

1 He suddenly stopped, looked at her for some momenta, 
and said, after a struggle with himself, Noble lady, 

0- permit me to have the honour of saying u few words to 
B you alone.” 

« Luitgarde made a sign to licr maid to leave the room, 

• who left it accordingly. 

f You have spoken to me of Black Fritz ; you do not 
I indeed fear bini, but his band ; ho has ivason to avoid 
s me; where 1 am, he certainly docs not come ; so permit 
me to present to you this ring, and if, by any unlucky 
■ chance, you fall into his or his people's hands, show this 
I ring and 3'ou arc safe.” 

» Luitgarde stood (juite amazed ; a thought which Uko 
[ lightning shot through her soul, overwhelmed her; the 
swartliy stranger of the bunks of Ihe Moldaw appealed 
befoni her mind; she famued she found a rcsonibluiu'o 
between him and the Budweiss merchant ; she was 
seized with a shuddering, and, wilhout being able to i 
speak, and without taking the ring which he held out to 
her, she looked at him with a scrutini/ing and fright- 
ened air. But the nobleneHs of tlume features, the milil 
expression of those e^'es, checked In.'r childish fears she 
recovered herself and took the ring. It w'sih a hiiiidsoine 
cornelian, riclily sot in gold, and on both sides orna- 
mented with three small diamonds in tln^ form of a 
trefoil. 

I tiiank you from my heart, and I know Ihe entire 
extent of my obligation towards you; this ring will I 
preserve as a luvcious bijou, and 1 shall rotnru it with 
the most lively thanks to its owner when 1 no longer 
require it : but now bo bo obliging as to tell me your 

name and habitation, that 1 may ” 

" Docs the poor present of an uncouth stranger ovtu*- 
whelm you'*” asked the man, with evident emotion; 

" the ring is very dear to me ; 1 give it to you ; it hIiuU 
serve you, perhaps save you, therefore must remain with 
you, and you ” 

A blush difiiised itself over the whole of Lnilgarde's 
face, and she instantly let the ring fall into her bosom, 
without thinking what she was doing, for sonic one at 
the moment entered the room. 

The mcrcliunt again oftered his aim ; they Iclt the 
room, he assisted lier into the carriage, a slight, pn's- 
sure which he permitted himself of lier haiul, was ewn. 
slightl.v ackiiowdcdged — their eyes met each (U her s once 
more, and the horses hastened off with the carriage. 

Ill dee)) reflection, and wdth contending fiielings, did 
Luitgarde proceed ;• she could not deny that the appea^ 
aiice of the Budweiss merchant had made a powerful Im- 
pression on her as no man had yet dune, and the iuenm- 
prcheD.sJblcncs8 of the matter was the force by which hie 
I mind had acted on hers, obliging her as it were to uuni- | 
aervednesH and kind feeling towards him, whom she bad 
never seen, indeed wliose exterior and ** entourage” 
seemed to comprise many niugular, and not agreeable 
mysteries. 

Arrived at her uncle’s castle — the latter came to meet 
her full of joy, and with the news that his son was ex- 
pected in the evening. Lui tgarde had accidentally hoard . 
that, and yet this news fell on her like a thuuderlndt 
She was not in a state to answer; the fatigue, the com- 
motion of the journey, the accident— which her maid had 
related in all its circumstances— served her as a pretext 
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to wUMraw to her chamber. Here ehe threw herself 
on a chair : a storm rose in her breast ; a thousand 
though^ imagefi and feolingB, Borrow and shame, curio- 
a^ inquietude, terror and love, oppoBiiion and 
ehagriag moved in chaotic contention with each other ; 
ahe waa diaoontented with herself, with Frederick's 
sudden arrival, with the iniTOrtunate attentions of the 
stranger, with the whole wond. Then a noise wiis heard 
in the castle-Hioors were o^ned and shut — rapid steps 
were heard inthe pasaagea. Frederick was come : she Wiw 
now forced to collect heraelf and meet him in a suitable 
manner. She rose from her chair, she felt that she 
trombled, and her knees tottered under her. “ Heavens ! 
what is thisl” cried she, what is the matter with me ?** 
In this agitated state, as she raised her hands, the 
stranger’s ring fell from the folds of her neck handker- 
chief; she was alarmed as if at the appearance of a 
spirit ; but some one was approaching her chamber, she 
rapidly seized the ring, looked on it once more, and tiicn 
concealed it in its former place. The door of the ante- 
ciuunber was opened ; she hoard her uncle and a second 
male voice, which strangely afl'ected her. She rose up, 
however, with resolution, and hastened to meet them. 
Her uncle stood before her; and a younger man, in 
whose develop^ features siie recognised the contours of 
her youthful friend, saluted her with grace and resided . 
“This is my son, my Frederick — Frederick,** said the 
count joyfully, “ and this is thy future bride.” 

“ My fair bride !’* gently whispered Frederick, while 
he stretched out his arms to embrace her ; but in her the 
interior storm had reached its highest point, an indo- 
seribable sorrow agitated her breast, ii deep cry escaped 
her, and ahe sank j>oweriess on Frederick’s shoulder. 

On mcoverix^ she found herself on her bed ; her 
uncle held her in his arms, Frederick was on his knees 
before her and holding her hand~-and her maid was 
employing cBSences and restoratives. *Shc looked wdldly 
round; all seemed as a dream ; and now a stream of tears 
broke from her eyes, and freed the oppressed heart. 

'' How ore you, dear cousin 1 ” asked Frederick. “ Ah ! 
heavens, you weep !" 

“ Had I thought that you W'ould have been so much 
afibeted, I should have prepared you,”, said the old 
count ; ** but who could have believed ” 

Luitgarde endeavoured to contain herself. “ Do not be 
nnea^, my dear uncle ; and you, Frederick, forgive me I 
I J hod no i>ower over myself, but now it is past, T am 
a^ln easier.” She stood up, and strove to look in a 
friei^ly manner on her cousin, and to speak to him of 
his journey and residence at Vienna. It cost her un- 
speakable p.ain, but she succeeded. Frederick liegan his 
narrative, his father listened with inward satisfaction, 
and Luitjpirdo'M agitated feelings gradually became com- 
posed. It was from that time reported in the castle 
that Luitgarde was deeply enamoured of her cousin, and 
Frederick sought by all kinds of tender attentions to 
make himself deserving of this passion. Luitgarde felt 
this in a thousand careful attentions, in graceful eiTorts 
to anticipate her wishes, and to be agreeable to her. She I 
had only to look, only to wish, so that whatever she 
required for her work, or for ornament, was instantly | 
procured for her; she was forced to be on her guard, and 
not too loudly express her wishes, if she did not desire I 
to lie surrounded on all sides by attendants and obliga- 
1 lions, in which her intended strove to display his own 
I taste, and his love for her. These talents extended much 
ihrthor ; bo began to undertake the sotting in order the 
whole castle, he spoke to and contracted with the work- 
men, he mana^d every thing himself : ho ornamented 
some rooms with his own drawings, he painted others, 
ho was punctual, adroit, amiable, and full of know- 
ledge and talent. Luitgarde discerned all this and 
prized his worth ; she honoured his good heart, was 
pMy decided to give him J^er hand ; but, in solitary 
or when a too delicate and elegant manner exhi- 
' MW her cousin ip her as feminine or weak, she was not 
miply able to keep down a rebel feeling— quite another 



kind of image would rise up in her mind, and seemed 
to carry her away to a comparison which she did not 
dare permit herself to make. I 

In the mean time, Frederick knew how to occupy 
himself in a hundred dlfiferent ways, and Luitgaide 
strove with earnest mind to move in her old accustomed 
habits without repugnance, and to look forward to a 
new and holier relation with serenity; for the old 
count had fixed the marriage festival of his children for ; 
the next spring. But every coming guest, every inha- 
bitant of the castle or villugo, who by chance had been 
ai the neighbouring toi^m, brought fresh siories of rob- 
bery and murder by Black Fritz. There were also 
comical jokes, arch tricks, or incomprehensibly hazardous 
enterprises narrated of him, — such as only excess of 
daring and contempt of every danger could suggest ; 
actions by which the bold robber not seldom, in order 
to keep a foolish promise ho had given, or to prevent 
an injustice, had staked his life, or even his liberty, 
which was still dearer to him, upon the die. Not with- 
out a palpitating heart did Luitgarde, since the affair of 
the Budweiss merchant, hear these narrations ; although 
the ring on which was engraven a beautiful noble coal, 
of arms seemed to bespeak a different station. However, 
it explained nothing really, and, in spite of an inward 
horror, a secret power always brought her back to the 
I thought, which came to her mind with terror and still 
with inexprcs.siblc pleasure, that she liad been probably 
near that much dreaded man ; — ^near him, before whom 
all trembled ; that she had received a proof of interest, 
indications of the tcndcrcst respect, from that fierce and 
lawicss individual. And this uncertainty, this enigma- 
tical obscurity, wherein her relation to the unknown 
was enveloped, only served to awaken more frequently 
in her mind the recollection of the mysterious unknown. 

But those casual relations and conversations were not 
the only things which perpetually >»rought that portrait 
before her mind. For some time, she had distinctly felt 
fliat she was surrounded by an unknown powder, and 
observed secret influences of which she did not discover 
the author, but from the kind and nature of which she 
w'as able to associate intentions of the tendcrest respect, 
perhaps of a still softer sentiment. Many a little wish, 
which she accidentally manifested, was accomplished ; 
many a care which occupied her as mistress of the house, 
appeared as if by accident taken away from licr; 
what she ordered for the house, or for her own use, in 
provisions or other ncccasary matters, came to hand 
through the very middle of the most troubled locality ; 
and, w'hilst every place was full of deeds* of robbery, at 
the castle all was in safety; for several miles round her 
residence profound tranquillity existed, and, in the most 
impenetrable forests which surrounded it, ono might 
travel during the night with handsfull of gold. It was 
as if a protecting divinity watched over that neighbour- 
hood, and many a little theft which had been committed 
earlier on a tenant of her uncle, was now replaced in a 
mysterious manner. Every such incident struck a sharp 
arrow into Luitgarde’s breast, and impressed a portrait 
now only too dear, still deeper upon her soul. 

Some weeks before, she had accidentally at table ex- 
pressed a wish to possess a parrot, such as she had seen 
at the house of one of her friends at Vienna. She spoke 
in a pleasant and laughing mood of the entertaimnent 
the bird would afford her in her solitary hours, when 
business or indisposition confined her uncle, and ih6 
pursuits of literature her cousin. But this conver- 
sation about the parrot and the pleasure of possessing it 
had long been forgotten, when suddenly on her getting 
up ono morning, a sin^hiT cry struck her ear, and, 
going to the window from whence it came, she perceived 
with strange astonishment, a large cage attached to it, 
and in the cage waa a handsome parrot ! How did the 
cage come to her window, which, on the second floor of 
a castle built on a rook, was only accessible to the 
most daring adventurer 1 Sheealled up every one in the 
ouse, and inquired of her conain, who from the window 
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of tho adjoining chamber could easily have been the 
cause of the unexpected occurrence. She had the 
mid taken in, she hastened down to her uncle, every 
body was surprised, no one could give any information. 
Indeed, Frederick proved to her by all kinds of little 
circumstances, that he could not have been during this 
night in that wing of tho castle. All the people of the 
I house were examined minutely, but nothing was dis- 
covered. 

l) Jn the meantime Luitgardo kept possession of the 
bird, and amused herself with its various kinds of talk ; 
she could not banish certain thoughts which gave it 
valua to her, when slie thought on the manner in which 
the cage was placed at her window. She was sei/xid 
with the utmost surprise, when, one day, in a soli- 
tary hour, tho bird suddenly cried out, ‘^Victorin! 
ah, Victorin I” This name made her start and tremble ; 
she sprang up and asked the bird who had taught him 
that word, just as if he could comprehend her, but the 
bird repeated his— “Ah, Yictorin !” and Luiigarde, 
who instantly thought of the son of the beloved of her 
mother, and of him to whom she had been first affianced, 
felt an unspeakable alann ; it was to her as if she were 
surrounded by the spirits of the dead. But, shortly 
after, her clear understanding came back again, and she 
was ashamed of her fear ; indeed, she petted the bird 
unceasingly, and allowed it to repeal the name, as 
often as it liked. 

The bird, and the strange manner of its coming into 
the house, gave a lively interest to its inhabitants, most 
of whom found much amusement in the wcll-iiistriictcd, 
prattling little animal. The old count alone sigiiiii- 
1 j cantly shook his head, whilst he associated it with other 
■ j mysterious events, with which an unscon power seemed 
; to environ Luitgardc, and which could not fail to aficet 
I the members ol her family. Count Frederick was in a 
very disturbed state ; ho inquired every where, he sought 
I every where through tho whole castle and its neighbour- 
hood ; he watched, but discovered nothing. 

So passed sonic days, when a very distant relation of 
the fauiiiy, the Oounicss Bcllheiin, came to visit it, Hor 
property was a couple of days’ journey distant, and only a 
, pressing affair, which she had to transact with the old 
count, could have induced her to make such an expedi- 
tion in the winter, and in the insecure state of tlic roads. 
She was received by everybody with joy, and Luitgarde, 
who had been bq long without any intercourse with her 
own sex, led her tho next morning after her arrival, to 
her apartment, where female occupations, dress, and a 
thousaml such subjects, gave matter for an animated 
conversation, when suddenly the parrot raised its voice, 
and calling, “Victorin! ah, A^ictorin ! ” the eyes of 
the countess were turned on it, 

“ What is that !“ cried she, amazed j “this parrot, here, 

I in your chamber ]'* 

I ** Do you know him V* exclaimed Ijiiitgarde, seized 
I with a frightful idea. 

! “ It is my parrot,” said the other ; “ I have had him 

many years, and he was taken away from me in a quite 
I iucomprehensibh way.” 

I Imitgardo stood before her — “I solemnly declare, I 
know nothing ” 

" I am w'cll persuaded of that,” replied the countess, 

“ hut how did he come into your hands 1” 

liuitgarde related tho history. The countess shook 
•her head with astonishment—" Let him comprehend 
that who can,” said she, “ but, to convineo ourselves 
whether I am right, or a singular resemblance leads 
me astrals be so good os to open the cage a little.” 

Luitearde did so. 

“ Poll ! poll I” said the countess, in a caressing tone ; 
the parrot turned its neck towards the voice, riiook its 
wings» and flew out of the cage straight to the countess 
who held out her hand to him ; he perched instantly on 
it, he fondled her, and thus recognised his former mis- 
tress, with every indication of attachment. 

“ The bird is yours,” said Luitgarde, despondingiy. 


I see it well, take him vrith you !” and hIm rcaigtMid it 
with hitter feelings. 

Tho countess, Uowovor, refused; she had no wish 
to deprive Luitgardc of what gave her |4<MUUire, aud 
besought her to receive the bird, which berere had \mvL 
a stolen property, now honestly from the hand of a 
friend. 

“Stolen property !” replied Luitgarde, deeply afifectad. 

“ Yes, yes, you arc right, countess !” said she, afUff a 
pause, “ and 1 thank you for your offer, but I cannot 
accept it ; the bird is distasteful to me since 1 know 
how I came by it.” 

The countess wished to persuade hor in a friendly 
tone ; she represented to her, that probably be who 
brought it to her witli danger to his life, quite inno- 
cently — 

“No, no,” cried Luitgarde, hastily, “ that cannot bo 1” 

“ How do you know i ” 

“ I /^know nothing, indeed nothing,” replied Lull- 
garde, quickly, “ except that I can no more see tlie blwl, 
and 1 beg of you to take him away with you when you 

return, for I 1 will let him fly out of tho window ~ 

What matters it to me? — O lleavcus 1 /le is vitiml 
stolen,^' 

The flow of tears which accompanied these wor<ls 
I astonished the coimtess. She did nut. further at- 
tempt to explain them, and then decided to take her 
bird homo with her. With various conversaiions, which, 
in order to amuse her deeply afleoied friend, she brought i 
on the tapu^ she at length calmed Luiigarde’s agltatiou, 
and after awhile she became sufficiently tranquil to ask 
the countess, who in her house had tho name of V^ic- 
torin : and why the parrot always repeated that name . 
with a sigh ? 

“Victorin!” saitf tho astonished countess, “in my 
whole house there is no one of that name ; ho has never 
known that word so long as I have had him, which w^as 
nearly three years.” 

Luitgardc became silent and tbuiightfiil. 

“That is the name of your unknown kiuglil,and he line 
taught the bird to pronounce bis name, in order to nut 
yon in mind of him. This might serve as an indica- 
tion " 

“Nothing, absolutely nothing !” Luitgardo, inter- 
rupting her warmly, exclaimed ; “ I know no man who 
bears that name 1” 

The countess did not press the matter farther, for she 
saw well how all that had reference to the bird excited 
Luitgarde in the highest degree ; she kept her thoughts 
to herself, hut could not avoid comnuinicating a part of 
them to Count Frederick, the snino evening. 

He, who had been slightly informed of what had 
taken place, and of tho agitation under which his in- 
tended bride laboured, had indeed uo mistrust of any- 
thing. Excited by the narration of the countess, lie 
wandered into various trains of ideas, but could not 
bring together his thoughto into any^ort of consistonco; 
he thought at least he had not much to fear fVoiii a 
rival who brought such equivocal presents, and which 
were given up again with so much indifference. 

The countess was soon to take her departure; aho had 
heard here in the castle accounts of all tho bloody 
stories that were in circulation, and she bocotne 
tremely uneasy, BO that the old count saw no possibility of 
tranquillizing bis relation, except by giving her a seaiire 
escort. “ Willingly,” said he, “ would I myself perform 
the knightly service to my fair kinswoman, but my gout 
does not permit mo in this weather to leave the house ; 
so, Frederick, you must go instead.” 

" With much pleasure,” replied the latter, standing 
up and bowing to the countess ; but Luitgarde saw dis- 
tinctly the unwillingness with which he undertook the 
charge. 

However, there was nothing more to be done tlian to 
keep a good countenance at a losing gsmo. The journey 
was undertsfcen on the following day, and Count Fre- 
derick reached his paternal habitation on the third ' 
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evening, fortunately, and in good health. Luitgarde i 
caoM to meet him on tlie atcpH of the house ; she was not 
entirely able to overcome Rome anxiety for the journey 
of her ynuthful friend, however kindly and seriouBly her 
nnele had spoken to her, and had advanced variouH 
veoeonable groundn against UiU inquietude. The reason 
whioh made her apprehensive, and wiiich even for her 
depended upon uncertain presumptions, she dared not 
name. 

Frederick was satisfied with this proof of (Sympathy ; 
he embraced her with true atiectiou, and she soon dis- 
covered by his deportment that something significant 
must have taken place, which he hud to communicate 
to her. Only think, Luitgardc,** said he — *'stop, wait ! 
my father must hear it too — Come now' in.” He drew her 
into the old count’s chamber, and, imiueuiately after the 
hrst salutations and iulormatious, he was no lunger able 
to retain his great piece of news. 

** Father 1 Luitgarde I ” said he, ** think what has 
happened tome, what 1 have lived to see, — 1 have seen 
Mktde Fritz I " 

" Black Fritz I cried out both. 

** Yes, yes 1 as largo as life, and as near as I see you, 
and 1 have even talked to him ! ” 

''With the robber chief!” said the father — “he is 
then taken '!” 

“ Oh, no 1 that ho is not,” answered Frederick. 

“ Have you been attacked 1” inquired imiigarde, with 
an air of fear. 

“ Ood forbid 1 ” replied Frederick — " I have spoken 
to him, as 1 speak to you, tranquilly, peacciully.” 

^ “^ow', in God’s name,” said tlie old count, impa- 
tiently, ** relate the utlair.” 

Alsd Frederic began. This morning i was delayed 
at the first stage Irom the countess' castle, for some 
time, waiting lor horses. 1 thought it right, for my own 
safety, to conceal my rank and my name ; 1 a^ked for no 
private room, but took my place in the conjmon one ; all 
kinds of people were there ; peasants, parish and public 
officers, and some of those dragoons, wiiose duty it is to 
patrol the country. They were boasting and laughing, and 
relating ail kiims of wild anecdotes of the robbers, and 
how, on two dillcrcnt occasions, Ihoy had been already 
on the track of JUack FrUz ; how he keopb his habita- 
tion in that ueightiourhood, and so on ; all which was 
not quite to my taste, w'bcii 1 reflected that the waiting 
lor the horses might force mo to travel by night. Just 
then the door opened, and there enterca a priest, fol- 
lowed by his schoolmaster, lie w'as a young man of 
good figure; his exterior, his profession, eten his look, 
if I might so say, imposed sileuce on the vulgar crowd ; 
lie hod some wine for himself and his schoolmaster, of 
which ho drank moderately, and remained silent. By- 
aud-by, the dragoons began to bravado ; they allirmed 
they knew Black Fritz'9io\i\ they represented him with 
fi'ig^htfttl features, imd declared that if ever again they 
were to foil in with him, ho should no longer escape 
them. 

** The priest now stood up, placed himself opposite 
them, and asked them, * If they were so certain of their 
affair, why did they not put an end to the man’s fright- 
ful occupation long since '!’ The dragoons bravadoed. 
and bullied, and talked awsy as raw soldiers arc accus- 
tomed to do ; the eleigymon carried on his jest with 
tnem, which 1 was clearly able to sec, and it seemed to 
amuse him to hear how highly and valiantly the fellows 
estimated themselves, and what they meant to do with 
Black Fritz, if they came in contact with him. 

* And suppose he were here in tlio midst of youT 
said the priest, with a tone which frightened the dra- 
goons, ana which J coul'ess made my blood for a moment 
curdle. We all looked at each other, each feared to 
discover in his neighbour the dreaded robber. In the 

J meau time, the senooimaster had returned to the room, 
from which he had absented himself, and gave a wink 
to the priest 

^ ' 1 am Black Fiutz 1* roared out the last, with a 


voice of thunder, in the midst of the Imor-stnick as- 
sembly ; threw down his false hair, and stood terrific, 
but handsome, in his black curled locks, while at the 
same time he drew forth a pistol, and held it before him 
— * Let him approach me who dare,’ cried he. The pre- 
tended schoolmaster exhibited an enormous sabre, and 
covered his master’s retreat. We all stood in amaze- 
ment, and the robbers disappeared.” 

“ What the deuce !” criea the old count, "that is too 
bad i Are you not ashamed] Was there not one of the 
fellows willing to run the risk 1 " 

" But, dear father, the smallest party was armed.” 

" And have you not followed him !’* 

“ Yes, indeed, the dragoons instantly sprung up, but 
the girths of their saddles were cut away, and when 
they wanted to mount they tumbled over, with cloth, 
and saddle, from their horses, while the two robbers, 
with a Jeering laugh, leaped on their horses, and flew 
ofl' swift as the wind.” 

"Now, this is too ridiculous !” said the father, "a 
whole chamber full of men, and soldiers among them, 
and two robbers, who made themselves known in a de- 
riding manner, could not he taken 1” 

Count Frederick endeavoured to explain and excuse 
the matter, but the father kept his own opinion, and 
asserted that it w'as an eternal shame, while Luitgarde 
thirsted with desire to ask her cousin for a description of 
Black Fritz- -nl last she ventured to do so. 

" Permit me, fair cousin, that this remain for the 
present my secret,” replied he ; " in a few' days thou 
shalt be fiiLly and more than satisfied.” 

Luitgarde was obliged to yield, but she was now leas 
able than ever to banish a certain image from her mind, 
or keep off the unpicusant idea that her cousin had 
played but a sorry part with the audacious robber. 

I 

I POPULAR YEAR BOOK. 

j Nooember 9.— Horh jlKlafiOi’0 ISap. 

Tins day has received the above designation in allu- 
sion to its being the period when the chief magistrate 
of the city of London annually enters upon his 
mayoralty. Prior to the ali^jration of style in 1762, 
this anniversary w'as held on the 29th of October. I'he 
amphibiouH procession of the corporation to the city 
of Westminster and back— the most remarkable of our 
civic displays — is too familiar to our readers to need a 
j description here. A high authority in mediaeval anti- 
I quities considers it a very interesting exhibition, inas- 
much as it bears a close resemblance to the ancient 
pageants. It cannot vie, however, with the " Lord 
idayor's Show ” of former days, aa described by a 
I wTiter in 1675. " The day of St. Simon and Jude,” 

I says Master William Smythe, ' citizen and haberdasher 
of London,’ " the Lord Mayor enters into his state and 
office. The next day he goes by water to Westminster, 
in a most triumphant-like manner, his barge being gar- 
nished with the arms of the city ; and near it a ship- 
boat of the Queen’s Majesty being trimmed up and 
rigged like a ship-of war, with divers pieces of ordnance, 
standards, pennons, and targets of the proper arms 
of the said mayor, of his company, &c. ; next before him 
goeth the barge of tlie livery of his own company,, 
decked with their own proper arms ; then the bachelo]^ 
barge, and so all the companies in London, in order, 
every one having their own proper barge, with the arms 
of their company. And so passing along the Thames, 
he landeth at W estminster, where he taketh his oath in 
the Exchequer, before the judge there ; which done, he 
retumeth by water as afoiesaid, aud landeth at Paul's 
Wharf, where he, and the rest of the aldermen, take 
their horses, and in great pomp pass through Oheapside. 
Aud first ol all cometh two great standards, one having 
tho arms of the city, and the other the arms of the 
mayor's company : next them two drums and a fiute, 
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then ttHMign of the city, simI then aboui ueventy or 
ehfhty petor men marching two and two, in blue gowns 
with red sleevee and caps, every one bearing a pike and 
target, whereon is painted the arms of all them that 
have been mayor's of the same company that this new 
mayor is of. Then two banners, one of the king's arms, 
the other of the mayor’s own proper arms : then a sot 
of hautboys playing, and after them certain whifilers [or 
staff bearers I, in velvet coats and chains of gold, with 
white staves in their hands ; then the Pageant of 
Triumph, richly decked, whereupon by certain figures 
and writings some matter touching justice and the 
office of a magistrate is represented. Then sixteen 
trumpeters, eight and eight, having banners of the 
mayor's company: then certain whifflera as before: 
then the bachelors, two and two, in long gowns, with 
crimson hoods on their shoulders of satin; which 
biichelors are chosen every year of the same company 
that the mayor is of, and scr\'o as gentlemen on that 
and other festival days, to wait on the mayor, being in 
number according to the quantity of the company, 
sometimes sixty, or one hundred. After them, twelve 
trumpeters more, with banners of the mayor's company ; 
then the drum and flute of the city, and an ensign of 
the mayor’s company ; and after, the waits of the city 
in blue gowns, red sleeves and caps, every one having a 
silver collar about his neck. Then they of the livery 
ill their long gowns, every one having his hood on his 
left shoulder, half black and half red, the number of 
them according to the greatness of the company of 
which they arc. After them follow sheriff’s officers, 
and then the mayor's officers, with other officers of the 
city, as the Common Serjeant and the Chamberlain; 
next before the mayor goeth the sword-bearer, having 
oil his head the cap of honour, aud the sword of the 
city in his right hand, in a ricli scabbard set with 
pearls ; and on his left hand goeth the common crier 
of the city, with his great mace on his shoulder, all 
gilt. The mayor hath on a long gown of scarlet, and 
oil his left shoulder a hood of black velvet, and a rich 
collar of gold of 8S. about his neck, and with him 
rideth the old mayor also, in his scarlet gown, hood oi 
velvet, and a chain of gold about his neck. Then all 
the aldermen, two and two (among whom is the recorder), 
all in scarlet gowns ; those tliat have been mayors have 
chains of gold, the others have bla^*k velvet tippets. 
The two sheriffs come last of all, in their black scarlet 
gowns and chains of gold. 1 ii this order they pass along 
through the city to Guildhall, where they dine that 
day, to the number of one thousand persons, all at the 
charge of the mayor aud the two sheriff's. Immediately 
after dinner they go to St. Paul’s church, every one of 
the aforesaid poor men bearing staff*, torches, and targets, 
which torches are lighted when it is lute, before they 
come from evening prayers.” 

The last Lord Mayor who rode on horseback on this 
occasion, was Bir Gilbert Heatheute, in the reign of 
Queen Anne. The procession to and from Westminster 
was by land, until the year 1436, in the reign of 
Henry VI., when Sir John Norman built a sumptuous 
barge at his own expense, for the purpose of going by 
water. 1'ho twelve companies, emulating their ciiiel^ 
have, from that period, ** graced the Thames ” on Lord 
Mayor’s day. 

“ All that remains,” says Hone, "of the Lord Mayors 
Sfiotv, to remind the curiously informed of its ancient 
character, ia in the first part of the procession, wherein 
the poor men of the company to which the Lord Mayor 
belonga, or persons hired to represent them, are habited 
in loog gowns and close caps of the company’s colour, 
and imt. painted shields on their arms, but without 
javelins. So many of these head the show as there are 
years in the Lord Mayor’s age. 

Jtfovemher 11.— Ratlin’S Sag. , 

SL MarUii, the son of a Roman military tribune, was 
bom in Fannonia^ now called Hungary, about a.]>. 816. 


For some time he followed his ikUier’s profession. U i« 
related, that at the gate of Amiens he divided his cloak 
with a poor mendicant, and that on the following night 
our blessed Loan appeared to him wrapped in that 
of it which he had quirted with, and said to his angeiiu 
retinue," Martin has given mo this garment.” This vision 
occasioned the saint to leave the army, and retire into 
solitude, from which he was withdrawn by ^t. Uffiaiy, 
Bishop of Poictiers. lie was elected Bishop of Timis 
in 374. The zeal aud piety which ho displayed in this 
office W'cre most exemplary. He converted the whole 
of the diocese to the true iaith, levelling the temples 
of the heathens with the ground, and ei*ecuug, in their 
stead, churches for the worship of the true bun. The 
Bmperor Valentinian, and even tho tyrant Maximus, 
treated him w^ith respect aud honour ; and he contuiued 
in his bishopric, universally beloved aud esteemed, 
until A.i>. 400, when he departed to glory, at the 
advanced age of eighty -four years. Hi. Mariiii has been 
styled 'J’hk Apustlk of Uauj.. The Frcuch had formerly 
such revcrcucc lor his memory, that they carried his 
helmet with them in their wars, as an iiicitemciil to 
courage. His festival was institut>cd a.i>. 060, and is 
one ot tlie four cross quarter days, 1 1 is coiiimoiiioratod 
in the Anglican Church Kalendar, as is also that ot 
his translation on the 4th «iuly. The former is still 
called in law, Mautinmas, from which it has been cor- 
riipicd to Martle, or Mortlemas. “ Kormoi-ly,” says 
Brady, *Hhu least ot this saint wns (leiiominuleil Mar 
tiualia, and was held with much lesliviry, iii close resem- 
blance to tho V UN ALIA of tho iiomaus, v\hieb had been 
instituted in honour of J upiter and N'enus.” Hi. Martin 
IS the patron of the Vintners’ Company, Lumlon. Ht. 
Martins liUlt summer is a term for the hue tlays wlAh 
sometimes occur about the beginning of November. 

OLD AND POPULAK OUHTUAtS. 

A usage anciently prevailed everywhere in Bnglaud, 
though generally coiilined at present to country viilugos, 
ol killing oxen, ,Vue. at this season. In Tussor's " i‘ivc 
Hundred Points of Husbandry ” are the following 
lines : — 

“ VVlieii Faster ix»nos», who knows uot than 
'J'iiat vual and buuun is the man P 
And Martilmas beef hcai good luck 
W iicu country folk do duiiitiCM luck.” 

Brand observes, that rustic families in Norihuiiibcr- 
iand still club at Martinmas to buy a cow, or other 
animals, for slaughter, the entrails ol which, alter having 
been ffUed with a kind of pudding meat, consisting ot 
blood, suet, groats, &c. are formea into " littlo sausage 
links,” boiled, and sent about as presents, under me 
name of black puddings. A ciisiioiii somewhat similat 
to this formerly prevailed in Geriuaiiy, a bore iJiere was 
at this time, a kind of entertainment called tho *' Feast 
of Sausages, or Gut Puddings,” wdiieli w'as wont to be 
celebrated with great joy and lestiviiy. Uii the coutinoni 
>St. Martin's day is a great festival : new wines then 
liegiu to be tasted, aud the hours arc si^iit in carousing. 
Hr. Stukcley remarks, that Ht. Martin s day is mai ktnl 
with a goose in the wooden almanacks <d A orway : for 
on that day they always feasted wit it a roasted goose. 

" They say,” he adds, *’ St. Martin, btdng elected to a 
bishopric, hid himself, but was discovered by that 
animal.” The same bird, we are inluruicd, is one of 
the delicacies " in common use ” at every table on the 
continent at Martinmas ; aud that such was also fur 
merly tiie case in England, ax>peara from the following 
account in the " Popish K inborn,” of the fashion in 
which the Feast of Ht. Martin was eMebrated by our 
ancestors 

" To belly cheer yet once again doth Martin more incline, 
Wliom all the people worshippeth wiVA rotund and wine : 
Both all the day long, and the night, now eiu^ man makce 
His vessels all, aud oi the most ulttune the hist he lakes. 
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■\VIiicli Jioly Martiii afterwards alloweth te Ije wine ; 

Therefore they him unto the skies extol with praise divine, 

And drink injf deep in tankards large, and bowls of compass 

wide. 

Yea, hjir these fees , the schoolmasters have prodt great beside : 
Por with his scholipR, every one about do singing go, 

Not prising Martin much, buf at the goose rejoiciug tho\ 
Whiveed th^ oftentimes have part, and money thcrewitluil, 
for whieh they celebrate this least, w'ith song and music nil.” 

Kovemherl ^, — On thia day the Stamford bull-run- 
ning annually takes place. This ouKtom ia said to have 
originated as follows William, Earl of Warren, in 
the time of King John, standing, it is said, upon his 
castlo wall, saw' two bulls fighting foi* a cow iu the fields 
below. A butcher of the town of Stamford, owner of 
one of the combatants, accidentally coming by with a 
huge mastiif, set the dog upon his own bull, wdio fied 
into the town, and no sooner entered it than all the 
butchers’ dogs in the place, great and small, followed 
him in hot pursuit. Jly this time tlie enraged fugitive 
had become stark mad, and run over cvciything in his 
path. The tow'n was soon in an uproar, and so great 
was the noise, that the Karl of Warren rode with all 
speed to the scene of action, and was so delighted with 
the spectacle, that he gave all the meadows in which 
the bulls were at first found fighting as a common to 
the butchers of Stamford, upon the condition, that 
upon the anniversary of the day of the bull-chase, the 
butchers should from time to time, yearly for ever, find 
a representative of the original Taurus for the continu- 
ance of that amusement. 

The manner in which the sport is now conducted is 
l^efly this : — The hull is shut up during the night, 
Wore the appointed day, iu a place provided for the 
purpose. At eleven o’clock a.m. he is released from 
his prison, generally into a street, stopped at each end, 
which ho parades *Mn miycsty sublime.” At this junc- 
ture evciy post, pump, aud wall is in requisition. The 
carts and waggons which form the barrier at the ends 
of the street are crowded with individuals, aud, in a 
word, every place tenable is occupied. Some yours back 
it was usual to irrltato the bull, by goading him with 
pointed sticks, but this practice is now wholly abolished. 
Frequently a hogshead, with both ends knocked out, 
is brought, wherein a man places himself, and, by roll- 
ing it to the bull, provokes him to toss it. He tosses, 
but tosses in vain ; its inmate is trained too well to be j 
easily dislodged. By this and other means equally 
harmless, he is rendered sufficiently infuriated for the 
" running.” The street is then “ unstopped,” when, all 
agog, men, boys, and bull tumble one over the other to 
get free. Bridging the hull is next thought of. This, 
if he be much enraged, is the most dangerous part of 
the fun ; it cousisU in driving him upon the bridge, 
(whieh is a great height above the water) and forcing 
him into the waves below. Crowds of persons press 
upon him on throe sides, aud at length, in spite of his 
amazing powers, he yields to the combined strength of 
his opponents, — he plunges into the river. On rising 
to the surface his first care is to land, which, in most 
CAses, he does in the meadows, w'here the chose con- 
tinues until night puts a stop to the proceedings. The 
baited animal is then slaughtered, aud his csircass sold 
at a reduced price to the lower classes, who regale them- 
selves with a sapper of bull beef. A frequent eye-witness 
of the above singular custom affirms that it is not nearly 
so omel as some represent it to be. Fatigue,” he ob- 
serves, ** is the greatest pain the bull is subjected to ; 
and, on the other hand, the men who so courageously 
cope with him are iu imminent danger of loss of life or 
broken limbs, whilst they possess not the most distant 
idea of doing anyUiing more injurious to the animal 
than irritating him.”l 


(1) li it pouible that this senseless and brutal custom is etUl in 
observance f^Enixoa. 


November 17 is the anuiversai^y of Qukbk ELXZADiairs 
A 0 CE 88 I 0 N, and was long observed in this kingdom as a 
Protestant Festival, with public prayers, processions, 
and illnminations. The figures of the Pope and the 
Devil wore usually burnt on this occasion. In the 
"Gentleman’s Magazine” for November 17,60 is an ac- 
count of the rciiiarkablo cavalcade on the evening of 
tliis day, a.d. 1 G79, at the time the bill for excluding the 
Duke of York (afterwards James 11.) from the throne of 
England was in ugi iation . We arc informed in the above 
narrative that the procession in question set forth at 
Moorgatc, and passed first to Aldgatc, thence through 
Jioadenhall'Strcet, by the Koyal Exchange and Cheap- 
side, to Temple Bar, in the ensuing order ; viz. — Six 
whiffiers to clear the way. A bellman ringing, and in 
loud and doleful tones crying out, " Uemember Justice 
Godfrey.” A figure of tlie justice, carried on horseback 
l>eforc a Jesuit in black. A priest in a su^lice, and a 
cape embroidered with sculls, &c., distributing pardons. 
A priest in black, with a silver cross. Four Carmelites. 
Four grey friars. Six Jesuits, with bloody daggers. A 
concert of wind music. Four bishops, in purple. and 
lawn sleeves, wdth pastoral staves in their hands. Four 
other bishops, w'ith surplices and rich embroidered 
copes, and gilt mitres on their heads. Six cardinals in 
scarlet robes and caps. The Pope’s doctor, with Jesuits’ 
powder, &c. Two priests in surplices, with golden 
crosses. Lastly, " the Pope, in a lofty glorious pageant, 
representing a chair of state, covered with scarlet, richly 
embroidered and fringed, and bedecked with golden 
balls aud crosses. At his feet a cushion of state, and 
two boys in surplices, with white silk banners, and 
bloody crosses, and daggers, with an incense pot before 
them, censing his holiness, who was arrayed in a splen- 
did scarlet gown, lined through with ermine, and richly 
daubed with gold and silver lace ; on his head a tripple 
crown of gold, and a glorious collar of gold and precious 
stones, St. Peter’s keys, Ac. and at his back, not an 
effigy,^ but a person representing the devil, acting as his 
holiness’s privy^-counsellor, and " frequently caref^iug, 
hugging, and whispering him, and oftentimes instruct- 
ing him aloud.” The whole procession was attended 
with some thousands of individuals carrying flambeaux 
aud lights. The statue of the Queen on the inner or 
eastern side of Temple Bar having been conspicuously 
ornamented, the figure of the Pope was brought before 
it, when, after a song, partly alluding to the protection 
afforded by Elizabeth to Protestants, and partly to the 
existing circumstances of the times, " his holiness, after 
some compliments and reluctances, was decently toppled 
from all his grandeur” into the flames of a huge bonfire 
prepared for his reception. 

’The Pope-burning processions, of which this is, per- 
haps, the most remarkable example, were promoted by 
the party in opposition, for the express purpose of iil- 
fioming the public against the Court, and they were 
carried on under some common direction, which as- 
signed the actors their parts, and prescribed the methods 
by which they should arrange their spectacles. These 
exhibitions were very properly put down by govern- 
ment in 1681. 


BOOK OP HIGHLAND MINSTRELSY.* 

Tue title of this very pleasant book is rather apt to 
mislead. It is not, as might be supposed, a collection 
of the traditional poetry of the Highlands, as Scott’s 
* Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border’ is of that of the 
southern part of Scotland, but a volume of poems by 
Mrs. OgilvyhcT!«clf,found^ upon a variety of historical 
and traditional incidents, collected from an evidently 


(1) A Book of Highland Minatreliy.** Bv If n. P. Ogitvy. 
Hi'ith illiatrations, by It. R. Melon. London : Nkhlipoti. ISId. 
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famtlifkr nequaintance vith the character, hahits, and 
hbtoiy, dr our Highland countiymcn. We cannot eay 
that wo think Mrs. OgUvy's choice of subjects has been, 
in oroiy instance, the happiest possible. She might, 
we feel assured, have found, among the multitude of 
Highland traditionB, many better fitted for poetic 
handling than some of those she has chosen. Such as 
they are, however, she has made a good use of them ; 
and her volume, if not ranking among the highest poeti- 
cal achievements of the day, must be assigned an 
honourable place at the head of those of the second 
class. 

The peculiar features of character by which the High- 
landers of Scotland were long distinguished are rapidly 
becoming efiiiced, as the peculiarities of condition from 
which they sprung arc disappearing before the inroads 
of modern improvement and innovation. Let us not 
be grudged the slight feeling of regret, founded, we 
admit, rather in sentiment than in reason, with which 
wc contemplate this change. There is no tree, however 
useless and unsightly, which, if we have been accus- 
tomed to look upon it all our lives, wc can sec at last 
grubbed up, without some slight twinge of sorrow, in 
spite of our full persuasion of the necessity for its de- 
struction. The conviction that what is removed can 
never again return — that the torch which is extin- 
guislicd can never again be lighted— that years, as they 
roll, will bring many changes, but will never resliorc 
that from which wc arc now par ting, — throws an involun- 
tary shade of sadness over the general satisfai'tion with 
which wc contemplate changes in the character and 
habits of a people, flowing from their advancement in 
civilization, and from what is an undeniable improve- 
ment, in many respects, in their condition. * 

It must be admitted, perhaps, that those semi-barba- 
rous peculiarities, which constitute the poetical element 
in the character of a race, owe their interest mainly, 
if not altogether, to the fact which their sentimental 
admirers deplore — that they have disappeared, or are in 
the act of disappearing. Many an eye “ in a fine frenzy 
rolling " looks with delightjupon the mountain robed 
by distance in its azure hue, whose owner would little 
relish being compelled to take up his abode among the 
mists, and drifts, and roaring torrents, of the mountain 
side. A cateran is an infinitely more poetical person- 
ngc after he is dead, and w'hen his deeds arc recounted 
by the side of a warm fire, under the shelter of con- 
stables, and police, and magistrates, wlio, as Bailie 
Jarvio says, “ do not bear the sword in vaiji”— than he 
would be deemed by a man wakened at midnight by the 
screams of his household to see his bom in flames, and 
to hear the farewell lowing of his precious three-year- 
olds as they trotted before the bare-lcggcd ravishcr up 
the glen. The common lament for the departure of 
** the good old times” is most probably less the result of 
a specific admiration for any of the incidents of those 
times in jparticular, than the expression of the general 
feeling with which we look upon that line in our 
mental horizon which is just disappearing froifl view ; 
a feeling which, let ns be at what point of our progress 
we may, will always find wherewith to exercise itself, 
and of which our own times will be the object to our 
grandchlhhren, just as are to us the times of our grand- 
fatheiB, who in their turn looked back with similar 
feelinga cf veneration and regret upon times which are 
alt^^er hidden from our view. There is nothing 
easier than to ridicule the feeling of respect for the 
character and mannem of the olden time.” The ridi- 
c^ottk points about it, which are numerous enough, arc 
obvious to the dullest, and are sure to be sufficiently 


paraded by those who take up admiration for auiiiptUy as 
a trade. But, if we will look more deeply into the matter, 
wc shall find that it has something more and better in It 
than a childish afiectation of reviving exploded follies, 
or the mere cant of enthusiasm for reverend anticpiity. 
It speaks the clinging of the affections to the soil whero 
their roots have been early planted— the unwillingness 
of generous minds to part for ever with what is asso- 
ciated, however remotely, with the objects of their love 
and veneration — and the natural tendency of men of 
ardent benevolence to prefer, to the smooth level of 
equal rights and general independence which marks 
the present day, a stale of society in which, if the happi- 
ness and comfort of the mass of the people were less 
perfectly secured, and left more at the mercy of the indivi- 
dual characters of men of rank and power, there was. for 
that very reason, more scope for tJio exercise of a class 
of virtues the most captivating in their aspect, as in- 
fusing into the social relation those feelings of rocipnv 
cal attachment and veneration, which, in their gentle 
development, cast so exquisite a charm over the family 
circle. 

But to return to the Highlanders. The pcciiUurities 
of character by which th(\y have been distinguished ore 
easily referable for their origin to the circumstances in 
which they were placed. Inhabiting a mountainous 
country, seldom approached by visitors from other ports 
of the world, their ideas necessarily cinded within a 
narrow round. The character of the country, of whicli 
the habitable part consisted of valleys separated from 
each other by nearly impassable ranges of mountaiu, 
must have greatly contributed to, if it did not alto- 
gether create, those peculiar feelings, so ardetit in their 
good and in their evil, which are connoctod with the 
system of clanship. The limits of their valley marked 
out at first the natural houndaiy of settlement for fami- 
lies issuing from a common stock. 'J'ho aflbtd ions. cen- 
tred in this narrow spot, were not taught to expand by 
freedom of intercourse with other families, who wore too 
distant, and too difficult of access, for any easy inter- 
change of friendly offices, tlioiigh both distance and dif- 
ficulty could at any time be overcome at the instigation 
of the more active feelings of hostility and revenge. 
Thus the Highlander’s affections wore all thrown inward, 
with an Intensity of glow greatly increased by their 
forcible compression, upon lumsclf, his family, his kin- 
dred, and the head of his clan ; his angry passions only 
had room to throw out their shoots into the outer world. 
When be ventured to overstep the limits of his narrow 
home, he found only strangers or focmen- -strangers 
made focmen by some of the numberless causes of quar- 
rel, sure to arise at the casual meeting of men to each 
of whom his own little community was the world, and 
who, therefore, went abroad bristling at every point with 
feelings and jealousies which it was scarcely possible to 
avoid touching, and which could not bo touched without 
giving mortal offence. 

The exclusive devotion of the Highlanders affections 
to his own clan, and his limited acquaintance with the 
rest of the world, naturally gave birth to ideas of [jcr- 
Ronal and family consequence, which, though they ap- 
pear ludicrous enough when measured by the standard 
usually applied to such thin^, were not without a vety 
liencficial influence upon his own tdiaracicr. In his 
eyes his chief was the greatest man in the world- his 
clan the noblest race of living men. >i'ot one of the clan 
but had the blood of the chief in his veins, and not one, 
therefore, hut had some degree of hereditary dignity to 
sustain. If this feeling led to some incongruous absur^ 
dities in their rare intercourse with the rest of the world 
— if it had the still worse effect of carrying down into the 
lowest grade of society the gentlemanlike vices of quar- 
relsomeness and revenge— it had no less the effect of 
throwing over the character of the lowest Highlander a 
feeling of self-respect, and of Imparting a dignified 
polish to his manners, of which correspoliding examples 
can scarcely be fouiid jimong any other pef>plc in tluj 
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world. Tbd barbarism and lawlossnem attributed, with 
Justice, to the Highlander till within the last hundred 
ydars, were purely relative. To the world at large ho 
was barbarous, because he did not understand Its usages 
— ho was lawless, because he did not consider himself 
bound by its laws. But within his own circle,, where 
alone he felt that he owed obedience and respect, no 
man was moro observant of those habitual courtesies 
which constitute the greatest charm of polished life ; or 
more implicitly subservient to all the laws by which 
his society was bound together. The absurdities and 
vices, flowing from the feeling of personal consc(|uence 
we have attempted to describe, have almost entirely dis- 
appeared under the influence of an enlarged acquaint- 
ance and more frequent intercourse with the world ; its 
l>enoflts still remain to dignify and elevate the ilighland 
character. In no part of the world, at this day, do men I 
of very limited fortunes occupy a higher place in tlie 
social scale— no where are they more fully imbued with 
the feelings, or more liberally endowed with the qualifi- 
cations, which raise and maintain men above the com- 
mon level. 

The poetical elements in the Highland characicr arc 
easily deduced from its general features. Their mode 
of life, active, but not laborious- -full of enterprise and 
adventure, and free from the toil which depresses the 
spirit and cramps the faculties — gave full scope to the 
development of passion and imagination. Their little 
communities, with their rivalries, hostilities, and alli- 
ances, were each a theatre within whose narrow bounds 
the whole round of human feelings and passions were 
displayed and brought into play. The objects might be 
trifling and insigniflcaiit, but the passions and feelings 
were as active and vigorous as if they eoncenicd tlio 
struggles of empires ; and all the more picturesque in 
their exhibition, from the limited field to which they 
were confined. And from the closer contact of the hos- 
tile communities, and the greater importenec in every 
struggle of each individual, the public feelings of friend- 
ship or hostility for the friends or enemies of the clan, 
were more dramatically interwoven than can often take 
place in the struggles of nations,- -with the private 
feelings of individuals, which, either flowing with those 
public feelings, gave them greater vigour or intensity, 
or, running counter to them, disturbed the current by 
a conflict full of the richest eleinents of poetry. 

All these peeiiliarities of Highbmd circumstances and 
character are now no more. The iiiaecessiblc character 
of their country has been destroyed. Clansliip is little 
more than a tradition, or a fond memory lingering in 
the hearts of a few, who are unwilling to lose sight of 
the last distinguishing peculiarity of their native race ; 
the enmities of rival elans have been laid asleep ; and 
with that the exclusive devotion of clansmen to their 
chief and to each other has been cooled down. The few 
remaining points of distinction between the population 
of the Highlands and the other parts of the country, arc 
wearing away day by day, and we shall, by and by, have 
only such books as Mrs. Ogiivy’s Highland Minstrelsy, 
to furnish us with any knowledge regarding what once 
constituted so picturesque a feature iu the character of 
the northern half of our island. 

We have too long detained our readers from the slight 
taste we mean to give them of Mrs. Ogiivy’s muse. We 
cannot attempt any general analysis of her book, but we 
select two poems as veiy favourable specimens of her 
powers in different styles. Each poem is prefaced by 
some general observations of a very interesting character 
illustrative of the story, and in general nocessaiy to a 
full understanding of it. The first is founded upon the 
superstition of the second sight,” and is thus intro- 
duced : 

“ It has been well aaid by Mrs. Grant of Lagpii, that the 
second 8igbt of the lliglilnndDra differed from all heathen divi- 
imtioDB ill this iin]iortaiit respect, that it was entirely involuu- 
toiy. It is described by tliis drga&t and imaginaiive essayist, 


as a * shuddering impulse, a mental ^aam, tliot comes unsought, 
and often departs without leaving' a trace behind by whidi it 
may be connected with any future event. 

** * The Highland seer did not go about like Balaam, to seek 
for enchantments; his gift was a mtality, and was generallv as 
unwelcome as unlouked for. He was not consulted by those 
curious to pry into futurity ; he made no trade of imposture ; 
no honours were attached to this mysterious endowment ; the 
prophet was shunned ratlier than regarded by the vulgar, 
instead of possessing, he was possessed by the spirit within 
him, over the working of which he had no control.* 

“ The seventh son of a seventh son wan supposed, by the ac- 
cident of his birth, to be gifted wath this unenvicd power. Tlie 
consciousness of being so considered by those around him, would 
of itself foster in the mind of the unfortunate child a dreamy 
habit of reflection, an abstra(!tion of manner, and a feeling of 
being unlike others, calculated as he grew to manhood tfi isolate 
him more and more from his fellows, and to teach him to poo})h* 
with apparitions the solitude of his .soul. Such a character is 
that attempted to be portrayed in the following ballad 7 


MARY OF THE OAKENSHAWS. 


** It was ii])on a summer night, 

A tranquil night of June, 

Wc rested on our idle oars 
Beneath an amber moon, 

That mirrored upon Crinan’s locli 
Thy mined walls, Duntroon ! 

Tlie sky was calm, the air was balm, 
Tlie night was edear as day, 

Our eyes could trace each wooded isle 
On Crinan’s breast that lay, 

And e'en the mist of Scarha’s hills 
Far out beyond the hay. 

It was a night to meditate, 

But full of speech were we, 

As lark tliat singeth from the cloud. 
Or mavis from t he tree ; 

1'here was Mwy of the Oakenshaws 
With Willie Bhaue and me. 

Sweet Mary of the Oukensliaws 
So thrilbngly she sung ; 

No burn above its mosses flowed 
So smoothly as her tongue, 

No bluebell e'er so beautiful 
In eleil of granite hung. 

1 scarce had hoped to mate with her, 
Yfl. she to me wms vowed. 

And blushed so full of happiness, 

Tliat well 1 might he proud ; 

For 1 had won her manfully 
From all tlie rival crowd. 


And Willie Bhane, no common youth 
Was fashioned like fo him, 

Of lineament so feminine, 

So delicate of limb. 

With eyen where sadilrst sentiment 
Welled ever o’er the brim. 


A stranger to our mountain shores 
III earliest youth came he, 

His mother was a dark eye’d dome, 
From climes beyond tlie sea ; 
There was a spirit in her miea, 
That spake of ancestry. 


There was a lightning in her glance. 
Although her tones were mild, 
And there were sad and cloudy eares 
Upon her forehead piled ; 

Slie never gazed as motben gaze 
Upon an only child. 


But silent in that fisher glen 
She dwelt where first she come, 
And if her homely neighbours asked 
Of liueage or ci name, 

She said, *He is a seventh son, 

His father was the same.* ** 


The ballad goes on to tell the effect prroduoed on the 
boy’s character by the mysterious influence supposed to 
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belong to the circumstance of his birth — how the fishers 
feared to meet him alone, and how he did not mingle with 
othef boys, bat strayed away by himself, climbing the 
loftiest and most dangerous rocks, " to watch the sunset 
on the sea,** and how ho became the best and boldest 
boatman on the lake. 

** Blit most his mood was peusiveness 
When he would dreaming lie, 

As if beneath the bubbling wave 
Strange visions met bis eye, 

And whoso nest he looked upon, 

They said was soon to die. 

ITnis half we clung to him in love, 

And half we shrank in dread, 

Ihitil he grew to be my friend 
And hers, tliat maiden dead, 

And words of angel sympathy 
To him she pitying said.” 

The natural consequence followed — he loved Mary of 
the Oakenshaws— was necessarily rejected, and leaving 
her without upbraiding or complaint, went, to sea. 

Again he returned, and met the lovers as they were pre- 
paring to cross the loch. He warned them against the at- 
tempt, foretelling that it would end in disaster; but hit 
warning was disregarded, and then he sprung into thi 
boat beside them, that ho might share Mary’s fate. Il 
was a lovely evening as they returned from their cxcur 
sion, BO lovely that 

“ EVn Willie Bhanc iu that repose 
Forgot his fatal gill.” 

The catastrophe is thus told 

" ITien one by one we sank iu thought, 

And each began to innse ; 

Our hearts absorlied 1.hc gentle calm 
As flowers the summer dews. 

When Mary’s voice spoutauconsly 
Us magic did infuso. 

So sweet she sang, so soil slie sang. 

She wiled our hearts away ; 

Forgetful of the helm and oar 
We drifted from the ray 
Of moonlight 1o the darkest shades 
And shallows of the bay. 

So sweet she sang, so sad she sang. 

Our tears she ^d unlock ; 

Wljen, all unsteered, the helpless boat 
Drove rudely on a rock, 

. And by an eddying tide engulfed 
Heeled over in the shock. 

The music still was in our ears 
W that entrumang burst, 

When we were struggling for our lives 
In chillost waves jmmnrs(>d. 

And madly grasping at the clothes 
Of her who sank the first. 

’Twas but a second — swimmers strong, 

We both the deci» could brave, 

And near ns lay the sheltering land, 

But she was in the wave, 

And Willie Bhane sank hopelessly 
With her lie died to save !'* 

The other poem, of which we exti'act a part, " The 
Vow of Ian Lorn,” relates to a veiy remarkable chnracter. 
fan Loin Macdonald was born, says Mrs. Ogilvy — 

" In the reign of James VI. of Scotland, and lived, it was 
alleged, till that of Oue^n Anne, a spectator and eloquent de- 
nouncer of the union of the two kinraoms. His poetical genius 
was of a high order, entirely devoted to toe Jacobite cause, which 
he advanped as much, if not more, hj his songs as others did by 
their daymores. He accompanied Montrose in most of his 
marclics, and commemorated liis vidories. Charles II. created 
him Ghielic Poet-ltaureuie, a distinction of which he was justly 
iroud, and which, beginning in his person, died in his death, never 
lavtug heeti conferred on a successor. Ian Xom’s la.st fight 
was toe iktal victoiy of Killiecrankie, where he had gone with 


Dundee, whose hapless fall in the veiy heatof sneoess he laments 
with even more than his ooeaitomed irorvour. The story of the 
poem is strictly true. The two young Macdonalds of Keppodi, 
chieftains of the tribe to wliidi Ian Lorn hdonmil, were imir- 
dcred by a family of the same name, a father and six sons, who 
were tacksmen on the lands of Keppoeh, and had some pri\ate 
quarrel with the youths. The uncle of these unhappy l)T«thi‘r'» 
was present, but neither interfered to prevent the deed, nor took 
any subsequent steps to bring the criminals to justice. But (he 
devoted and intrepid ScannarW was hound to his chicftaini by 
closer ties than those of relationship. Indignant at the kinsinan’s 
apathy, he went from house to house, and from castle to casUe, 
calling for vengeance on the assassins. After many ft'iiitless 
attempts, he at last obtained from government a commissiou to 
take the murderers, dead or alive, andftoin Sir Junics Macilonahl 
of Sleat, a body of men sufficient to execute the commission. Tin' 
seven guilty men defended themselves with unpanilh^led hraver\, 
barricading their house, and fighting till they fell dead liesidc 
their owm hearthstone. Inn I^om has preserved the dirk with 
which they had slain their chieftains, audits edge was now 
turned against themselves.” 

THE vow OK IAN LOM, 

" Through the beeches by the river, 

In whose shades a nian might lurk, 

Who is he that wildly aearclieth, 

Brandishing a dripping dirk P 
On tlic night air, gore bedabbled, 

Streams (he mantle at iiis back,— 

Inn Ijom, the. Blood Avenger, 

Hurrying on the murderer's tnwk ! 

Whither fled those caitiff hroihers, 

When the assassin’s work was o’er P 
To tiic fastness of the mountain - 
To the caverns on the shore P 
Doth the kinsman’s wrath pursue them, 

III whose sight the deed befcl P 
Or at peace, uiion tlieir homeHlcad, 

Are the guilty left to dwell P 

Now w'ith screaming of (he pihroch - 
Now with eoronach and cry, 

Clunsiiien hear the, sous of Keppocii 
In their father’s grave to lie. 

Wherefore silent is the, minstrel P 
Chants he not their young renown, 

Who went forth in manhood’s glory 
Where the red hand struck them down P 

Ere the rites arc fully ended— 

Fre the laourners hie tiiem home, 

In the midst, with head uncovered, 

‘ Hear me vow ! * quoth lun Loni , 

* Till my chieftains he avenged 
Song shall be foresworn by me, 

Woman’s heart and woman’s hcautv, 

Minsirers ]>raise and minstrel’s fee !* 

On his brows he thrust his bonnet, 

Turned and strode along the. vale, 

And the clansmen of Macdonald 
Answered with a thrilling wail. 

Deep it swelled from manly hotKun, 

SuvRiT sad from womaies tongue , 

On the fresh-heaped grave of Kr-iqiof li 
Like a cloud or grief it hung. 

Oh! the minstrel’s words were niigldy, 

And the minstrel’s son! was Ntiong, 

With a more than mortal passimi 
Writhing to avenge the wnmg. 

Journeying swift to hall and castle, 

Fearlessly he told his tale, 

Crying, ‘ Vengeanee for the orpliana 
Is the gbiy of the Gael !’ 
e * * <• 

Jnnrneyfng swift by firth and ferry, 

Early starting, resting late, 

Soon he reached the knight Macdonald 
On the distant shores of Hleat. 

Loud tlie minstrel’s voice resoundeil 
Through the rugm^d halls of Knock, 

And he shook the chief with pamiou. 

As the cartliquake toakes nnk. 
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‘Paithfnl vnHsal, truthful minstrrl. 

By the fell or by the ilood; 

1 will And those softs of Bourn — 
Sheddcrs of the guiltless hlood \* 
Forth he sent, that western chieftain, 
Clansmen armed in strong array, 

Inn lx)m, the Blood Avenger, 

Went to guide them on their 

Huuied home into their dwelling, 
Strongly barred with stone and wood, 
Pale of laoR, but firm of purpose. 

By the door those traitors stood. 
Seven were they, sons and father, 
Stalwart men to wield the brand, — 
’Twos R strife of desperation 
At the meeting hand to hand. 

Broken down their vain defences, 

One by one they fell and died, 

And the sire upon his henrilistuiie 
Sank at lust his sons beside. 

Through thy woody paths, Glcngany, 
Marched "the victors of that fray, 

In t he waters, of thy fountain 
Seven heads wctc laved that dn\ . 

Sternly parting from the corses, 

Left to hlaeken on the ground, 

Ian Lorn returned rejoicing, 

For the vengeanee he had found. 

« * « >ti 

Gilt through life by w'ur and iempivd. 
Ho was great in his depee, 

For he sang, Montrose, thy glory, 

And he wailed thy fall, Dundee ! 
Kings arose and kings descended 
unlamentcd to the lomh, 

Ere the coronach was pealing 
For the deatli of Ian Loin. 

Nor with life his greatness perished, 
Jjeft undying in his song 
Words familiar by the fireside 

When the winter nights were long; 
Words familiar, c> er chanted 
To tlie bride when she was wed, 

To the babe when it w'ns christened, 

'I'o the corse wIk’ii it was dead : 

By the shepherd in the sliealing, 

By the lady in her home ; 
Wheresoever men were gutliered . 

Went tlie songs of Tan lioin. 

And his voice again was breathing 
From the grave a trust and power, 
When the .Stuart sailed for Scotland 
In a dark and evil hour. 

Mightier was the verse of Ian 
Hearts to nerve, to kindle eyes. 

Than the dnymore of the valiant, 

Than the counsel of the wise. 

Still he singeth uuforgottcii 
hi the echoes of his home ; 

Every burn and evciy mountain 
Tells thy glory, Ian Lorn !” 


JfifltsccUaneous. 


I Iiave here made only a nosegay of culled flowers, and 
have brought notlilng of my own. but the string that ties 


g^l. • The prison was in. such a sj^te, tiSbt he might 
hxve found little diMo^liy ih esca^g ; hyb he eonsi- 
dered himself as in the hands of ailthQ|i1^« sueh as it 
wiw, and the same principle of duty which led him to 
take arms, made him eq^ly ready to endure the con- 
sequences. After lying there a few days, he applied to 
the sheriff for leave to go out and work by day, i>ro- 
inising that he would return regularly at night. His 
character for simple integrity was so well known, that 
permission was given without hesitation, and for eight 
months Jackson went out every day to labour, and as 
duly came back to prison at night. In the iiionfh of 
May the sheriiT prepared to conduct him to Springfield, 
whero ho was to be tried for high treason. Jackson 
said this would be a needless trouble and expense. His 
word was once more taken, and he set off alone, to pre- 
sent himself for trial and certain condemnation. On 
the way he was overtaken in the woods by Mr. Edwards, 
a member of tho council of Massachusetts, which at that 
time was the supreme executive of the state. This gen- 
tleman asked him whither he was going 1 * To Springfield, 
sir,* was his answer, ‘ to be tried for my life.* To 
this casual interview Jackson owed his escape, when, 
having been found guilty and condemned to dcatli, ap- 
plication was made to the council for mercy. The evi- 
dence and tlic sentence were stated, and the president 
put tho question whether a pardon should be granted. 
It was opposed by the first speaker : the case, he said, 
was perfectly clear; the act. was unquestionably high 
treason, and the proof complete ; and if mOrcy was shown 
in this case, he saw no cause why it should not he 
granted in evciy other. Few governments have under- 
stood how just and politic it is to be merciful; this 
hard-hoarted opinion accorded with the temper of the 
times, and was acquiesced in by one member after 
another, till it came to Mr. Edwards's turn to speak. 
Instead of delivering his opinion, he simply related 
the whole story of Jackson’s singular demeanour, and 
what had passed between them in the woods. For the 
honour of Massachusetts and of human nature, not a 
man was found to weaken its cficct by one of those dry 
legal remarks, which, like a blast in the desert, wither 
the heart they reach. The council began to hesitate, 
and when a ^ member ventured to say that' such a man 
certainly ought not to he sent to the gallows, n natural 
feeling of hupaaiiity and Justice prevailed, and a pardon 
was immediately x^e out.” 

In some unlucky dispositions, there is such an envious 
kind of pride, that they cannot endure that any but 
themselves should be set forth for excellent : so when 
they hear one justly praised, they will either seek to 
dismount his virtues : or, if they be like a clear night, 
eminent, they will stab him with a hut of detraction : 
as if there were something yet so foul, as did obnubi- 
late oven his brightest glory. Thus when their tongue 
cannot justly condemn him, they will leave him in sus- 
pected ill, by Hileftee. Surely, if we considered detrac- 
tion to bo bred of envy, nested only in deficient minds, 
wc should find that the aiiplauding of virtue would win 
us far more honour than the seeking slyly to disparage 
it. That would show wc loved what wc commended, 
while this tells the world we grudge at what we want in 
ourselves. — FelthnirCa Jiesolws, 

N.il. The Second Volume of^his Periodical is now ready ; eoveta 
for binding, with table of contents, may be ordered of any Book- 
seller. 


IKTEQBITT BKWABDSl). 

Tbk Annals of the American War recurd the following 
story A plain farmer, Eichard Jackson by name, 
was apprehended, during the revolutionair war, under 
such ciroumsianccB as proved, beyond all doubt, bis 
purpose of Joining the king’s fbroos, an intention which 
he was too fapnest to deny ; accordingly he was delivered 
over to the high sheriff, and committed to tho county 
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THE ASCENT OF THE JUNGFRAU, ONE OF 
THE BERNESE ALPS. 

THl JVaaFRAU ANP THE EHIEB AT BOHAflHAUSEE. 

The virgin mountain, wearing like a queen 
A lirilliant crown of everlasting snow. 

Sheds ruin from her sides ; and men below 
Wonder that aught of ospkt so serene 
Can link with desolation. Smooth and green. 

And leeming, at a little distaaee, slow, 

The inters u the Rhine; hut on they go, 

IMittg and irfaitening, keener and morelweii. 


Till madness seizes on the whole wide flood, 

Turned to a fearful thing, whose nostrils hreatlie 
Blasts of tempestuous smoke, with which he tries 
To hide himself but only magnifies : 

And doth in more conspicuous foment writhe, 

Bcafeuing the region in his “ ireful mood.** 

Wordnwrth. 

The most celebrated mountain of the RerneHo 
Alps is the Jungfrau, or the Firkin, so called either 
firom the unsullied purity of the snow which covers 
it, or because, till lately, its mat had never been 
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reached by human foot It has now lost its claim met at the hospice of Grimscl, inteiiding to sup 
to the tit le on the latter score, the hig^hest peak together for the last ^me, whfin it was proposed 
having been attained by two brothers named that they should make one more exem'sion before 
Meyer, of Aarau, in 1812; by a guide in 1828; and they soparated. The autumnal season was favour- 
in 1841 by a party of scientilic men, who had been able to their plans, and it was soon dedded to at- 
, residing among the glaciers of the Aar, for the pur- tempt the ascent of the Jungfrau, first crossing the 
pose of making meteorological and geological ob- Mcr de Glace of Viesch. 

servations. Having fixed upon a guide, Jacob Leuthold by 

llie Jungfrau is the first mountain tliat the name, a man of known skill and fidelity, prepnra- 
childreu of the country learn to call by name ; and tions were made during the evening ; provisions, 
strangers arriving at Berne inquire for it as for the consLsting of wine, cheese, meat, and a huge quan- 
principal object of curiosity. AVitli its vast ex- tity of bread, were collected, while each one pre- 
panse of snow and glacier, it is inde<;d a inagnifi- pared his package, taking care to exclude every 
cent spectacle. * Not only its summit, but all the thing not absolutely necessary. The next morning, 
mass of the mountain above the level of the spec- the 24th August, the weather becoming rainy and 
tator, is white with perpetual snow, of virgin stormy, Jacob declined to set out. The weather 
purity, which breaks <iir abruptly at the edge of a did not improve during two days, so that it was 
precipice, forming one side of n ravine separating the morning of the 27th before the party started 
the Jiiiif^rau from the Wengerii Alp. It appears on their expedition. They were twelve in number, 
to be uithiu gun-shot of the spectator ; so colossal namely, M. Agassiz, the distinguished ichthyolo- 
are its proportions, that the elfcct of distance is gist; Mr. Forbes, professor of natural philosoj)hy 
lost. Planted on the brow of a ravine is a chalet at Edinburgh ; Mr. Heath, professor of mathema- 
5,850 feet above the sea-level, directly facing the tics at Cambridge ; M. du Chatelier ; M. de Pury ; 
Juugfrau, and presenting the best view of it. The and M. Desor. There were also six guides, at the 
opposite precij)ice, forming the base of the moon- head of w'hom was Jacob, who was sJso appointed 
tain, is channelled with furrows or grooves, down captain of the expedition. 

which avalanches frequently descend ; they arc Bcforc^the commencement of the journey, a cir- 
most numerous a little after noon, when the sun’s cumstance occurred which serves to illustrate the 
influeiuio loosens masses of icc from the glacier, character of the mountaineer guides* and to cv- 
and causes them to break off. plain the unlimited confidence which travellers arc 

A distant roar, as of thunder, announces the wont to repose in them, 
fall of an avalanche, and ill half a minute a gush of Johannes Wadiren, the inseparable friend of 
white powder, resembling a small cataract, is per- Jacob, and one of the most intelligent among all 
ceived issuing out of one of the upper grooves or the guides of the hospice, happened, the day before 
gullies; it thou sinks into a fissure, and is lost for the intended departure of the expedition, to be 
a time, but reappears somes hundred feet below seized with a violent inflammation in the knee, 
with another roar, and a iresh gush from a lower which a medical man pronounced to be serious, 
gully, till the mass of icc, reaching the lowest He bad long pleased himself with the prospect of 
step, is precipitated into the gulf below. By conducting the party to the Jungfrau, for he and 
watching attentively the sloping white side of the Jacob were the only individuals who were in the 
Jungfrau, the mass of glacier which produces this secret of this expedition. Tn spite of the pain he 
roar mny be seen at the moment when disengaged, was suflbriug, the poor fellow still hoped it would 
and before the sound reaches the ear ; sometimes it turn out nothing ; and the party felt great grief in 
merely slides down t)ver the surfa(*e, at other times telling him that he must no longer think of the 
it turns over in a cake ; but, in an instant after, it Jungfrau. During the two days that tlie party was 
disappears, is shattered to atoms, and, in passing detained on account of the weather, Wcehreu’s 
through the dilTereut gullies, is ground to powder knee became much better, so much so that, on the 
so tine, that as it issues from the lowest, it looks evening before they set out, he came limping to 
like a handful of meal ; and particles, reduced by them with the assurance that he could go, having 
friction to the consistence of dust, rise in a cloud no doubt that he would be quite well on the mor- 
of vapour. Independently of the sound, which is row. M. Agassiz, as may be supposed, refused his 
an awful interruption of "the silence usually pre- consent, pointing out to him all the dangers to 
vailing on the high Alps, there is nothing grand which he would be exposed. The unfortunate 
or striking in this phenomenon ; and, indeed, it is Wcehren could object nothing to these reasons ; 
diiricult at first to believe that these echoing but the greatest sorrow was depicted on his coun- 
thunders arise from so apparently slight a cause, tenance, and hs retired to a corner of the apart- 
or that that cloud of dust arises from tons of ment, w'hcre he continued sobbing, while his 
ice hurled down the mountain, which would be comrades were making preparations for departure, 
capable of sweeping aw'ay whole forests, did any Next day, one of the party having occasion to 
occur in its course, and of overwhelming houses enter the servants* apartment, was surprised to 
and villages. During the early part of the summer, observe Woehren at breakfast with the other guides.’ 
three or four such discharges may be seen in an Surprise being expressed at this, he inquired if he 
hour : in cold weather they arc less numerous ; was not to be permitted to bid them adieu. The 
and ill the autumn scarcely any occur. The ava- party thanked mm for his attention, again recom- 
lauches finally descend into the valley of Trum- mended him to be careful of his knee, and then set 
laten, the deep and uninhabited ravine which out. They had not proceeded far, when, on siid- 
divides the Juu 2 :rrau from the Weiigern Alp ; and denly turning round a rook, he was seen with the 
on melting, sen I forth a stream which i’alls into other guides. Every one immediately called out 
the Lutschine, a little above Lauterbrunnen. to him, asking if he had really lost his senses. 

Such is the muiintain ivliich the scientific party The party endeavoured to persuade him to aban- 
before alluded to proposed to scale. They had don an undertskiug which they believed would be 
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to kSm { but his only reply was, that he had 
reflected on the dangers be ran, and that he would 
rather die than not be of the party. He was 
therefore allowed to proceed, with the recommen- 
dation to be prudent. 

In two hours they reached the extremity of the 
Oberaar glacier, and paid a visit to the hut of a 
shepherd; which was wretched enough ; it was a 
mere kennel, composed of four walls, and a stone 
roof, through which the wind blew without mercy. 
The shepherd was a poor little boy of twelve years 
old ; ill clothed, sickly in appearance, weak in 
limb, and stupid in expression. Provisions for 
three months had been sent to him from Valais, 
consisting of black bread, almost as hard as the 
stones oi his hut, and a little dried-up cheese. 

At ten o’clock the party arrived at the summit 
of the Col de TOberaar, after crossing with great 
difficulty numerous .fissures covered only with a 
frail bridge of snow. The tliermometcr indicated 
Falir. 'fhe summit of the Col is 10,02.‘l feet 
above the level of the sea: it is about 100 feet 
broad, and is enclosed between two large peaks, the 
highest of which on the north is the Oberaar 
horn. The party spent a quarter of an hour coii- 
templatiug the view commanded by this elevated 
point; gazing on the multitude of gigantic peaks 
w'hich rose on all sides, some of them like huge 
gothic spires, others resembling immense cupolas 
covered with snow. 

From this Col the party descended to the pla- 
teau of snow w'hich feeds the glacier of Vicsch. Jt 
is a vast circus of more than half a league in dia- 
meter, in the centre of which tliey halted for 
dinner, — a dinner as frugal jis it well could be, but 
which w^as nevertheless delicious, thanks to the 
seasoning of a good appetite. While thus engaged, 
thick mists rose on the right, and the instruments 
seemed to agree in presaging rain. This made the 
party resolve to descend to the chalets of Majril, 
even though, by so doing, some leagues would be 
added to the next day’s journey. They, therefore, 
descended the fields of snow, which extend south- 
wards towards the Valais. 'J’he surface was smooth, 
the crevices had almost entirely disappeared, or, if 
any were still to be seen, they were on the sides of 
the valley, never extending so far as the place over 
which our travellers were walking. “ We were 
thus advancing in perfect serenity,” saysM.Desor, 
the narrator of the expedition, ** when we remarked, 
at some distance from us, many small openings. 
Curious to know the cause, we turned aside to 
examine them, but what was our surprise, when, 
on looking into one of these sky-lights, which was 
not more than three inches broad, by a foot long, 
we saw that it concealed an immense precipice, 
and in this preci($ice an azure light prevailed, which 
surpassed in beauty, transparency, and softness, all 
that we had hitherto seen among g]a(*iers 1 W^bat 
a pity that 1 have not the power of reproducing, 
in language yrotthj of the subject, all the poetry 
that was embodied in this simple combination of 
light and snow ! Never had I seen a more attrac- 
tive speckle ; our eyes were so fascinated by it, 
that we did net at first perceive that the crust of 
snow which covered this enchanted cavern did not 
exceed In this place a few inches; I do not, how- 
ever, think that we ran very gteat danger, for the 
snow was very compact, and the sun had not 
soften^ it that day. After contemplating the 
attractive effect of this unique phenomenon, we 


were desirous likewise to become acquainted with 
its nature and cause. It was an immense fissure 
of more than 100 feet in width, and of a depth 
vai^g from 100 to 300 feet. At the plaee from 
which we examined it, it had no other opening but 
the small loop-hole of which 1 have spoken ; but 
farther on it corresponded to a large crevice, open 
near the right bank, by which the light entered, 
and the intermediate roof, by tempering the reflec- 
tion of the snow walls, gave them an indescribable 
mildness and beauty.” 

After proceeding for nearly an hour along the 
fields of snow, the party entered upon the ii4vA 
As walking upon the latter is much easier than on the 
snow, it is usually the part of the glfuuer preferred 
to every other. That of Viescli was remarkable, 
when our travellers passed over it, for the quantity 
of red snow which it contained, and whicrh, at a 
distance, imparted to it a rose-coloured reflection. 
As the minute organisms which compose red snow 
are usually accumulated in greatest numbers some 
lines below the surface*, they were rendereil more 
apparent by trampling upon them ; and each step 
taken lefr as it were a bloody mark, whicli the eye 
could follow to a great distance. 

The increasing elevation soon became apparent 
by the appearance of needles of ice ; and soon the 
glacier of Viesch began to assume that irregular 
appearance, which gives it the character of bc;ing 
one of the most varied in the Valais. On the 
right side of this glacier the most difiicuU passage 
was encountered. TIic party had to descend a wall 
of rock nearly vertical and very high, at the foot 
of u'hich fell a beautiful cascade. The path was a 
kind of opening, which presented here and tliere 
some slight projections on wdiicli the foot rested. 
When these points of support were insufik'ient, the 
passenger was obliged to cling in the best way he 
could against the walls of the opening, assisting 
himself with his pole, which is always ready to 
lean upon; or he was forced to call fur the help of 
one of the guides — a step, however, which his self- 
love made him unwilling to adopt. It ap})ears 
that this dangerous path is really the only w ay to 
the upper pastures, and that the shepherds Inust 
up the sheep by means of ropes tied to the horns, 
or, when these are w anting, round the neck. 'Ihe 
shepherds themselves do not at other times often 
pass this way ; for, when the sheep are once over it, 
they are left to themselves till the autumn, and are 
only visited by a shepherd from time to time, ft)r 
the purpose of supplying them with salt. 

The party continued to travel towards flicir 
resting-place for the night, and arrived, about six 
o’clock, at the cottages of Mteril, where the shep- 
herds received them cordiallj’’, and promised to 
supply them with the best they cuiuld afford. These 
chklets are situated in a little vallov at an elevation 
of about 6,000 feet, and, although not very c«>m- 
fortable, they are of great utility to naturalists. 
They occupy a central point in the midst of the 
glaciers, whence researches ran be mode in any 
direction. From this fioint the party were to com- 
mence their journey to the Jungfrau, when an un- 
foreseen circumstance had nearly thwarted their 
designs. “ In order to attempt such an ascent, a 
ladder was indispensable ; we had not brought one 
with us, because Jacob, who accompanied M. Hugt 
in 1832, had left the one be then used near the great 
fissure. He had not the least doubt that he would 

it again nine years afrerwards in the same spot 
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where he left it. What, therefore, was his sur- 
prise, when he leant from a shepherd that his 
ladder had been carried away some years before by 
a peasant of Viesch ! He instantly despatched a 
messenger .to the vdlage to demand back his 
ladder, but ^e detiuner refused to restore it, 
alleging that it was now his property, because he 
had had it repaired. Let any one conceive our dis- 
appointment, when, at midnight, our delegate re- 
turned empty-handed I What were we now to do ? 
Were we to delay our journey for another day? 
That would have been to sin against our star which 
visibly protected us, for dl the mists of the pre- 
vious evening were dispersed, and there was not a 
cloud in the sky. Should we attempt the ascent 
without a ladder ? Jacob assured us that was alto- 
gether impossible. Not knowing what plan to 
adopt, we aecidedon sending offa second messenger 
to this refractory personage, to intimate to him 
that if he did not instantly restore our property, we 
would come down in a body to Viesch, to do our- I 
selves justice. This second messenger left us at 
midnight, promising to execute our orders prompt- 1 
ly. At four o’clock in the morning every one was 
awake, waiting with anxiety for the messenger, 
who failed to appear ; five o’clock approached, and 
be had not returned, and still the sky continued as 
clear as at midnight. At last we saw him approach- 
ing with the ,la£ler on his back. A cry of joy 
resounded through the air, and in an instant every 
one was prepared for starting.” 

The party then advanced to the Lake Mseril, 
fVom the margin of which they ascended to the 
glacier of Aletsch. At a place where the glacier 
bends, a magnificent view was obtained in two 
directions, in one of which the Jungfrau stood out 
grandly, and seemed to invite to perseverance. 

** Who first beholds those everlasting clouds— 

Those mighty hills, so shadowy, so sublime, 

As rather to belong to beaven than earth— 

But instantly receives into liis soul 
A sense, a feeding that he los(*s not — 

A somethiug that informs him *tis an hour 
Whence he may date heiwicforward aud for ever.” 

Koyerit. 

From the place where the party mounted the 
glacier, to the point where the ascent becomes 
steep, the distance is reckoned to be six leagues, 
but this was traversed in less than four hours. At 
half-past nine they arrived at the snow-fields, 
which commence with the ascent. Here the party 
halted at a place which they named ** The Repose,” 
because the passage they had made, and the im- 
mense heights which rose in stages in front of 
them, seemed naturally to invite to rest and re- 
freshment. 

The Repose is described as one of the most 
beautiful situations on a glacier that can possibly 
be met with. It faces an immense amphitheatre, in 
which five great confluent branches of the glacier of 
the Aletsch become confounded with ea& other. 
Two of the most considerable of these occupy the 
background ; they descend, one from the sides of 
the Jungfirau, and the other from the summit of 
Monch. The three others are more lateral. The 
MoTOh on the right, and the Jungfrau on the left, 
are in some measure the two columns of the great 
amphitheatre, which in this place separates the 
Swiss plain from the Valais. To tiie west of ** The 
Repose ” & vast hollow extended downwards be- 
tween the Jungfrau and Kraneberg, and in this 


was distinguished a series of terraces rising one 
above anower, by which the ascent weA to be m^. 

Leaving the party fbr a time at this convenient 
halting-pface, we reserve for another occasion the 
account of the more perilous part of their journey. 


SCENERY OP THE GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 
No. II. 

Thb Slough Station is the next first-claBs to Padding- 
ton, from which it is distant eighteen miles. It is one 
of the most important points on the Railway ; fbr, 
besides the population of Windsor and Eton, the influx 
of visitors to WindsorCastle is very great. Her Majesty, 
the Court, and attendants, also continually pass to 
and from London ; and in the Station are two reception- 
rooms, very handsomely furnished, for the Queen’s use. 
The building is very spacious; all the trains stop 
here, and stand under a covered shed, removed from 
the main line ; the whole station being upon its south 
side. In the court-yard is a vast hotel, most superbly 
furnished, in most cases from the state-rooms of Louis 
XIV. and XV.; the principal bed-chamber is hung 
with Qobelin tapestry from Versailles, and the fittings 
arc mostly in right royal taste, presenting accom- 
modation of the most luxurious class. 

Windsor has been the residence of the sovereign 
since the Conquest ; but the ancient palace was at Old 
Windsor, on the mead. The mound occupied by the 
round towor of the present castle was, no doubt, 
William’s work, but no traces of his masonry remain. 
Henry I. rebuilt the castle. Edward III. was bom 
here. In 1359, he began to pull down the old structure, 
and, under the direction of William of Wykeham, re- 
built it upon a more ample plan. To this period is due 
the round tower ; and the general plan of the castle, 
its concentric defences, its flanking towers, and heavy 
gateways,” says the author of the folio History before 
us, *'arc all manifestly Edwardian.” The chapel of St. 
George was built by Edward IV. and the Seventh and 
Eighth Henries ; and tho tomb-house is the addition of 
Wolsey. Rickman pronounces tho chapel to be one of 
the finest perpendicular buildings in the kingdom. 
** Henry VII.” says the Histoiy^ ” added to the castle a 
pile of buildings in the upper ward, next the royal 
lodgings ; Henry VIII. rebuilt the great gate of the 
lower ward. Edward VI. brought a supply of water 
from Blaokmorc Park, in Winkfield. Elizabeth made 
I the celebrated north terrace ; and Charles 1. and 11. 
augmented the royal lodgings.” One of Charles the 
I Second’s improvements was to lengthen the terrace to 
1 1870 feet, thus making it the noblest walk in Europe. 

I Various alterations were made by succeeding princes, 
down to our own time, when, about the year 1804, 
George III. took up his residence here; though the 
good king and his &mily had lived at Windsor in a 
lath-and-plaster lodge thirty years before it occurred to 
him to inhabit his own castle. The great restoration 
was, however, commenced by George IV. in 1824, under 
Sir Jefiiey Wyattville. In 1828, the king removed to 
the private apartments on the south aide of the castle. 
The entire work was not completed until the reign of his 
successor, William IV. It has cost the country upwards 
of a million, but no expenditure of the public money has 
been more satisfiustory^ The style of the building is 
old, while the material is new; and the lanaony of 
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parU i» IM) complete as to form a whole of almost inex- 
pressible masnyenesB and grandeur. The most pro- 
minent addition in the view from the Bailway is the 
keepi or round tower, heightened by some thirty feet ; 
and, as says the poet Bowles, — ^''most imposing is its 
distant view, when the broad banner floats, or sleeps, in 
the sunshine amidst the intense blue of the summer 
skios ; whilst its picturesque and ancient architectural 
vastnesR harmonizes with the decaying and gnarled oaks, 
coeval with so many departed monarchs.*’ Y on Raumcr, 
on his visit in 1835, acknowledged Windsor to have 
made a greater impression on him than all the other 
cattles he had ever seen put together. This is high 
praise from a native of Germany, where feudalism has 
left so many stately monuments of its frowning glory. 
" Windsor,” says the acute critic, ''combines the origi- 
nality of the middle ages with the highent {utch of 
splendour and comfort which our times can reach. It 
is not an empty, tedious, monotonous repetition of the 
same sort of rooms over and over again; but every 
staircase, every gallery, every room, every hall, nay, 
every window, is different, surprising, peculiar ; in one 
word, poetical. ... In Windsor, England's history — so 
rich with recollections — suddenly stands before my eyes. 
There are gigantic towers, bastions, chapels, chui’chcs, 
and knightly halls, in fresh and boundless variety ; at 
every step, new views over rivers, valleys, woods, and 
fields ; the fancies of a thousand years crowded together 
into one instant.” 

We remember to have seen the Castle under very 
effective circumstances — on a dark night during the 
visit of the King of the French, in 1844 — when a flood 
of light streamed through the principal windows in the 
northern front, protracted through the entire eastern 
side ; it was, even from without, a scene of right regal i 
hospitality, carrying the mind’s eye back to the chivalric 
glories of the feudal age in which the palace was built, 
and assuring us that, in the long vista of centuries, 
Windsor has not lost a ray of its splendour and magnifi- 
cence. 

To the public, the Castle has lately acquired an ad- 
ditional interest, from their free admission to inspect 
its interior; and so fur has their recreation been 
studied, that a catalogue of its treasures has been pre- 
pared at the instance of the Prince Consort, and is 
sold to the masses at a merely nominal price. And 
there cannot be a more gratifying or beneficial sight 
for a monarchy-loving people than to see their sove- 
reign mingling with crowds of her loving subjects, 
beneath her own palace-windows, and their children 
following the very footrmarks of royalty ; such a scene 
of harmony may often be witnessed on the terraces 
of mqlestic Windsor. The view from the round tower, 
unequalled for richness of scenery, will impress the 
beholder with the secret of the nation’s greatness, as 
he traces the fertilizing course of "Father Thames,” 
nowhere more beautiful than where he is seen 

“ To sweep 

Bound Windsor’s castled steep 
His waters to the distant deep ; 

• Now hid behind some rising mound, 

Some swell of intervening ground, 

Or woods, whoso waving top betrays 
The distant windings of his maze ; 

Now to one sheet of silver spread, 

Now foaming in his narrowing bed ; 

As thoi^h some guardian godmess gave 
Her brightness to the crystal wave.” 

On the banks of the Thames, opposite to Windsor 
Castle, and between it and the Hailway, lies Eton, with 
ita ancient chapel, and group of yenmble buildings 
composing the College ; a scene tinged with the pic- 
turesque melancholy of the poet Gray : 


“ Ye distant spires, ye antique towers, 

That crown the wateiy glade, 

Where grateful science stiO adores 
Her lleniy’s holy shade ; 

Au^e, tliat from the stately brow 
Of Windsor's heights the expanse below 
Of grove, of lawn, of mead, survey ; 

Whose turf, whose shade, whose fiowera among 
Wanders the hoai^' 'I'liaines aloug 
His silver-winduig way I 
Ah, happy bills ! ah, pleasing shade 1 
Ah, fields beloved in vain ! 

Where once my careless childhood strayed, 

A stranger yet to pain.” 

Between Eton and the Railway, lies Slough, with Rm 
N orman church, the burial-place of Sir W. Herflchel, 
the frame of whose forty-feet telescope may still be sccu 
in his garden on tbc Windsor Road, 'i'he benefits of 
the Railway contact are evident in every direction ; from 
the little road-side inn to the luxurious villa. A geo- 
logical fact of interest is thus recorded in the JRailway 
History: “The section of a well at Slough gives of 
gravel sixteen feet, yellow clay fifteen and a-half feet, 
wet sand thirty-two feci, mottled clay eleven feet ; iota), 
seventy-four and a-half feet, at which depth t.he oliaH; 
and chalk-flints were reached, and a plentiful supply of 
good water rose to the level of the rails. This is th<^ 
first indication of the chalk formation here covered up j 
by the plastic clay.” | 

The Electric Telegraph has been for some time laid 
down upon the Railway : it was at first laid between 
London and Drayton, a distance of thirteen miles ; and 
it haz lately been completed to Slough, with a view ti> 
a still further extension to Buckingham Palace at the 
one end, and to Windsor Castle at the other. This is the 
invention patented by Mr. Cooke and Mr. Wheatstone : 
it consists generally of a number of wires, suspendotl | 
separately in the air by a scricB of upright standards | 
of cast-iron, varying from ten to twenty-five feet in | 
hciglit, and placed soinetimes as jiiueli as one hundred i 
and fifty yards apart. These wires cornniunicalo with j 
the different statioiis, at each of which is a Hiiiall ma- 
chine, by means of wliich a galvanic battery is put in j 
I action, and signals are read otf u])on a dial, or given liy | 
pressing upon kcy%, resembling in appearance tlmso of j 
a piano-forte. As the velocity of the electric fluid, 
w'hen travelling along a good conductor, is estimated at 
about 200,000 miles per second, the transmission of 
signals is practically instantaneous ; and the con versa- 
tion, by means of keys, may l>e carried on by an ex- 
perienced person almost as rapidly as a familiar piece ui' 
music could be played. 

The Electric Telegmph is worked at Hlough in a 
small wood-built station, placed upon a slight cmiuencc, 
to which there are steps of ascent ; and the Telegraph 
in action may here bo inspected at the exhibition 
charge of a shilling. By aid of the marvellous powei 
of this triumph of science, the event of Her Miyesly’s 
accouchement at Windsor Castle, Aug. fl, 1844, was 
communicated from Blough to Paddington, and an ac- 
knowledgment of the message returned to Blough. | 
within eleven minutes ! 

We must spare room for a few other performancea i f 
this Telegraph. Thus, in January 18-15, the flight cf 
Tawoll, then suspected of murder, was communicated 
from Slough after he had left that station by u train ; | 

the intelligence was received at Paddington, and ac- 
knowledged, long before Taw'cU's arrival there; ai:d 
thus he was followed by the police, and eventually 
captured 1 The vast importance of this application 
of the Telegraph produced in the public mind »stait- 
ling conviction of its utility to the welfhre of society. 

By this Telegraph, too, 1 im been aecomplished the 
apparent par^ox of sending a message in the year 
1845, and receiving it in the year 1344 1 Thu^ directly 
after the clock had struck twelve on the night of the 
Slst of December, the S^rlntendent at Paddln^on . 
signalled his brother at Aough that he wished him a 
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happy new yeati an answer was instantly returned, 
that the wish was premature, as the year 
had not yet arrived at Slough ! 

Upon leaving Slough, the Railway Is seen to have 
approached nearly to the boundary of the Tliames, and 
to run at the foot of a well wooded range, forming the 
rising ground upon the north. On the summit of the 
hill above the Station is soon the cupola of Stoke 
Pogis House, not far from the site of the mansion 
built by the Earls of Huntingdon, in the reign of 
Elizabeth, and celebrated by Gray, in his J^ung Story :** 

“ In Britain’s Isle — no matter where — 

An ancient pile of building stauds : 

The lliuitiiigdons and Hattons there 
Employ’d the power of fuiiy iiaudB.” 

The estate is novr possessed by ^r. Tonn, a descen- 
dant of Penn, of I’ennsylvunin, and representative of 
the old stock of Penn, of Penn, in this county. In 
the park is the memorial to Gray, erected by Mr. Penn; 
and the spire of Stoke Church may l»e seen rising from 
massy foliage, and the “ Church-yard” of Gray a “ Elegy.” 
But the village church, and park, with Eton and its 
College, are ail eulogized in Gray’s vcise; and it is 
scarcely possible to point to a locality which is more 
closely identified in lyric poetry than arc Stoke and 
Eton. 

There is, however, st III another memorial to Ixj noticed 
in this poetic region — the “ Minis," or Mount, whence 
the famed festivm of the Montem," or “ Ad Moiitcm,” 
derives its name. It is celebrated iricnnially; next 
year will be its euaotmeiit, the last ** Mont^nu” having 
beeh’in 1844, when it was a strange anomaly to hoc 
the Etonians, in their superb costumes of centuries 
since, collecting '^salt" ul the railway passengers : it 
was bringing the past and present into very suggestive 
association. D'lsracli, hy tlie way, has given us a 
charming picture of the Montem, in his very character- 
istic novel of ” ConingHby" 

Just west of Stoke lies Fariihaiii Royal, 'which is held 
of tho crown hy one of those feudal tenures which carry 
us back to the most, pictim^squo age of our hisUiry ; the 
possession being by the service of supporting the king's 
right arm, and providing a glove tor his right hand, 
when holding tho royal sceptre at a coronation. A 
little below Panihain is Bailies, a quadrangular brick 
mansion, once the residence of tho polite Earl oi’ Chestcr- 
fteld. The Railway 11 u/(ory, too, notes : ” Burnham, 
tho next parish, gives name to a hundred and deanery. 
An abbey of Benedictine nuns, founded here in 
was dissolved at the Refonnution. The church is large, 
and contains some irregular perpendicular windows, in 
it hangs an escutcheon of liasiings of Woodlands, with 
tho hundred quartcrings of that illustrious race.” 

On the south side of tho Railway, between Slough and 
Taplow, tlie country lies open t.o the Thames. The 
Taplow or Maidenheinl Shition, twcuty^two and a-half 
miles from Boudon, marks the point to which the Rail- 
way first opened in June, 18iI8 ; it lies here upon an 
cmljankment, crosses tlie Great Western turnpike 
road by an oblique brick bridge, and we soon reach the j 
Maide^ead bridge. 

This celebrated bridge is com])oscd of a central pier I 
and two main arches, Hanked at either end by four 
smaller openings ; it is of brick, finished with stone. 
Tbo Maidenhead bridge is peculiar, inasmuch as it 
consists of two arches only, ewih 130 feet span and 24 
feet rise, which are probably tho largest, and are cer- 
tainly the flattest in proportion t.o their span, yet 
executed in 1»rick. The reason of its construction with 
two arches instead of a greater number, was the existence 
of a shoal, sfibixling an excellent foundation for the 
pier, in the middle of the river ; and the necessity of 
leaving the sides and deeper parts of tho stream open for 
the navigation. *'The latter cause on the one hand, "states 
the “ combined with the importance of preserv- 

ing uniform the gradients of the Railway on the other. 


governed also the height of the arches.** As this bridge 
was a noveUy in engineering, its failure was pretty gexm- 
rally predicted ; and some bad cement being used in 
the construction, the northern arch proved fiiulty, was 
condemned by the engineer, taken down, and rebuilt. 
The sout hern arch, however, remains as it was originally 
built ; and the entire bridge, since the removal of the 
centerings, has stood with less than the ordinary amount 
of settlement. The view from this fine work is very 
charming ; in the distance the hanging woods of Taplow 
and Olicfdcn, 

“With their beechen wreaths, the king of rivers crowning,” 

ascend from the margin of the stresm, and termixmte 
in tho imposing fayade of Cliefdeu House. The view 
in the opposite direction commands the river, 

« Ilowing, 

To ‘Windsor-ward ainoin,” 

and extends over St. Leonard’s and the Castle, including 
much of the park. The old Maidenhead bridge lies at a 
short distance ; it is a many-arched structure, which loses 
much in contrast with the very bold railway work. 

Next Maidenhead lies Bray, famed for its anciwt 
manor-liouse at Ockholt, which the Abingdon family 
have Buttered to fall into ruin. The parish church of 
Bray stands near the Thames, and is seen near the 
Railway : it has aline lofty tower, and somegood transition 
windows; thougii the church is more popular in as- 
sociation with “ tho Vicar of Bray,” who has been cited 
as a political turncoat, from the reign of Henry VI., 
when, according to Fuller, this “ vivacious vicar" lived. 
Ill four reigns he was, first a Rapist, then a Protestant, 
then a Papist, tlien a Protestant. ** The vicar,” says 
quaint old Fuller, “ being taxed by one tor being a 
turncoat, ‘ Not so,' said he, *for I always kept my prin- 
ciples, which is this : to live and die Vicar of Bray.’” 

North of tholtailway UcsBysliam, once a Preceptory 
of the Temple. It had, too, a fine monastery, in the 
church of wliich were buried many of the Montacute 
and S evil Ic families, including the king maker VV arwick. 
All the monumental glories of its illustrious desad were 
swept away alter tlic Dissolution, and even the site of 
the abbey-churcli cannot with certainty be traced. An 
early English doorway, aod a few ot,hcr fragments of 
the abbey, are built into the modern mansion named 
Bysham Abbey. 

The Railway remains for some distance ui)on a liigh 
chalk cmliankiiicnt, crossing the roads between Bray 
and Maidenheail upon a series of very lofty bridges. 
The Twyford Station, thirty-three and three-quarter 
miles from Loudon, is timber-built; thence the line 
crosses 

“ The Lorldou dow, with verdant alders crowned.” 

This stream occupies two principal channels, hero both 
ioi'dable ; a circumstance which has mvcu its name to 
the village. About two miles belmv, the Loddon, 
“the fair Lodona called,” falls into the Thames; 
according to Drayton, 

« Contributing her store. 

As still M e see the much runs ever to the more.” 

The Railway cutting next west that of Loddon, is that 
of Soniiing, nearly two miles long, and varying from 
twenty to sixty feet deep. At tho latter depth, “the 
top breadth, at the slope of one foot horizontal for two- 
thirds of a foot perpendicular, is 220 feet. One of the 
objections brought against the Great Western gauge 
was the increas^ amount of the earth-work required, 
vrhich was stated to be as seven to five, or as the difl'er- 
ence between the new and the old gauge. The cross 
section of the deepest part of this cutting, aHowing a 
width of thirty feet for the railway, and ten foet for the 
side drains, gives 867 cubic yards of excavation for each 
yard in length ; had the gaum of the Raitw^ been, 
instead of seven, of the old width of five foet, allowing 
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a width of twenty-throe feet fur the railway, and ten 
feet, sm before, tor the draiae, the earth-work for each 
yard in length would have been 820 yards ; the dillcrenc'e 
being only about iort^even cube yards, or us 807 to 
820 ." — {JiiMorpoJ the Mailway.) At its deepest port this 
cutting is crossed by two bridges, one of which carries 
the Ua‘at W'ostcm iurapike-ro^ from Loudon towards 
iteadifig. 

On leaving the loaning cutting, the liailway enters 
once niorethi valley of the Thames, at a point wheru 

Clear Keaunt overtakes 

His lord, tbs stately Tliuiues,” 

and traverses the rich alluvial meads of Beading. 

The Beading Btatiou, thirty-iive and three-quarter 
miles froui London, is in plaii like that at Biough ; and you 
are soon reminded that you have reached a place of 
importance. Iteadiug is the flourishing ouuniy-town of 
Berkshire ; and, withm the present ccniuiy, lias doubled 
its population, the number in 1801 being 0,742, and in 
1841, 10,528. It is a borough, returning two members 
to rarliuiuent; one ot wiiom, Mr. Charles Bussell, is 
also Chairman of the Great Western Bail way Company. 
The town appears to be of Buxon origin, and its posses- 
sion was much contested by the Saxons and Danes in 
the ninth and tenth centuries, it hud also a Norman 
castle, destroyed in 1158. A miti-ed Abbey of Bene- 
dictines was lounded here by Henry 1. in ll2l, and the 
church was consecrated by Beeket in 1104. Within its 
walls were burled tiie founder, and his queen Adcliza; 
and probably their daughter Maud, the wUe of the 
Emperor IJeuiy IV., and mother of Henry 11. ol Eug- 
JaiiU. Her epitaph, recorded by Camden, has Ijceu de- 
servedly admired : 

“ Magna ortu, nuyorrjur tiro, sed maxinia partn ; 

Hie jacet lleunei tiiia, spoiisa, pareua.*’ 

Within the abbey, parliaments were convened, from the 
tweiiih to the flliceiiiii ceiitunes. At tbe Dissolution by 
Henry Vlll., its revenues were equal to 20,000/. per an- 
num, present money; and Irom iJieneu to the reign of 
CharjoH 1, the Abbey was a royal residence. I n 1 042, the 
tow n w'as foriiucd by tlie parliament, taken ^y the king, 
and retaken Irom Bir Arthur .Aston by Lssex ; whose eu- 
treuebmeuts may still be traced acioss tbe valley, in 
1088, the oiil^ oflieer who tell in the Bevolutiou, was 
slain in a skirmish with James's troops at Beading. The 
omiiieiit prosperity of the borough was, in the mam, the 
wealth oi its abbey ; but, as early as the reign of Ed- 
W'ard 1., it was famous tor its eioih-inauufaciure : this 
was destroyed in the Civil Wars ; but B.cading still re- 
mains a great mart for com and HgrieulUn’al produce, 
'i'he extension of the Thames navigation to Oxford has 
likewise contributed to its prosperity ; as did, also, the 
conversion of the Kennel into a navigable canal as high 
as Newbury in 1718; although, in the short-sighted 
spirit of the times, that innovation” was loudly pro- 
tested against. The itaiiway has, unquosliouably, proved 
a great benetit to the town ; and the public spu it of its 
iuiiabitants partakes largely of the characteristic intel- 
ligence of the age. Of the ancient gloiy of the abbey, 
but a few walls, or a rugged, broken skeleton, remain ; 
though, in recent excavations, the plan of the building 
has been traced ; and, says the Railway Ilistory, there 
'* have been brought to the surface, from tho neighbour- 
hood of the high alUu, the relics of ipugs, and warriors, 
and holy men, the fathers and founders of a church, 
which they probably trusted would have confined their 
bones till domesday.” In the Last remains of a Eran- 
ciscan monastery, in the town, is preserved a very fine 
decorated window. There are, also, several ancient 
parish churches ; and the love of ancient an at IMfling 
is shown in tho new buildings — for example, in the large 
gaol, in the old English style, which nearly iaees the 
Bailway station, and in a restored chapel a^oining. 
Near Beading resides Miss Mitford, who has drawn a 




delightful picture of the borough, under the name of 
** Alford Begis.” 

Erom Beading may bo seen the fine domain of Cavers 
ham Bark, on the Uxibrdshitx) Ixthk of the Thmnes. It 
was, till lately, a seat ol' the Cadogan family, >vho wore 
iormerly Barons of lieading. At Oavershaiu lived Uio 
wittiest of English divines, Dr. South. 

I'he liailway leaves the Bcuiliug Btationos it arnved 
there, upon embankment, and then passes into cuttings, 
one of which divides Burley Bark into two |)arts. Tho 
mansion, Burley Hall, sometimes niisiakt'ii for ilorue 
Tooke’s “ Burley,” was built for l^aw, i>l South Sea no 
toricty; and Warren Hastings resided hot e during his 
memorable trial. The liailway here lies close to ilio 
south bank of tho Thames, and commoiicls u fine view of 
the woods and Elizabethan house of Maple-Durham, 
the ancient scat of Blounts. 

Erom the Burl^ culling tho line is eaniotl over 
an embankment, to the village and Station of Bang 
bourne, forty-one miles and a quarter from Jjoiidon. I'he 
Station is, generally, Elizabethan, broad eiived, and mit 
unplcturesque. I'angbournc is uuiued Irom its fine 
trout stream, the Bang : it is a pretty village, upon the 
Beading and Oxford road, which is crosst^d l>y the Bail 
way close to the station, upon an oblique red brick briiige. 
Opposite Baiigbourric, on the Thames, lies Whit eh inch, 
noticeable for its cliiireli ol good Norman woik, and pci ' 
peudicular and decorated w iudows. 

The Bailway,” eayH our complete Itijttonf, ‘'now 
fairly lies within the ravine of tlie Thauu^s,” passing 
into the Shooter's Hill cutting, under Basihluu Bark, the 
liiicly-woodcd estate of Mr. Morisou, M.l’., who ha-* 
lately proposed some very salutary legislative ciinctpicuts 
lor tho better management of railways. Mr. Murison 
has realized a large lortuue as a warchousomau in Eorc- 
street, Cripplegatc; and, some years since, became the 
purcliaser oi Eonthill Abbey. The mansion at Hasildon 
IS in the classic stylo of the lust ciuitury : its festal capa- 
bilities were lately put in requisition, when Mr. Mori 
son entertained, in most sumptuous style, the Lord 
Mayor, and a large party of the eoi]»oration of iiondoii, 
on their “ V iew of the Thames.” Basildon ehuivh has 
a hcaiitiful chancel, and is a valuable evumpUi of the 
Early Decorated style. During the lailvvay eouHiriiction, 
there were found in a field two skoletoiiK, and the hum 
datiou of a Boman villa, with a tessiilatod pavement; 
the latter has been carefully presen cd. 

At Basildon, (says our illustrated guide,) llio source of 
the Thames bcuds considerably to lh<i west, and ap 
preaches to the loot of the chalk range. In conmaiueiice 
of this, the Bail way crosses the rivci into OxloidMhiro.at 
Basildon, and rccrosses it about two miles further on, at 
Mouisford, by means of two nearly siinilar bridge s of 
red-brick, with Bath stone finishings, and each coin p<*hi d 
of four elliptical arcbes, of sixty two foot span. 'J be 
Thames valley only presents the characlcr of a raviiie 
between Bangbouriie and Streatley, which li(‘8 upon ihc 
Berksliire bank of the river, upon a sort of Hludf or 
platform botwcon it and the Hteei> c.-'^carpniojit of the 
chalk. The village lies on the Homan r<»ad, called le.kle 
ton-street, which, here descending the* lull, erosscs the 
Thames by a lord ; heuee, the name cuiiipoundcd of 
“ street,” or way, and tbe “ cy," or isiniul, still seen in the 
middle of the river. The liailway labourers have met with 
several indications of Boman occupation In this lo^ity ; 
a vase of coarse pottery, found at Basildon, is ontitlod to 
special mention. The church is in the Transition style, 
from Norman tow'ards Early English, 

Opposite Btreatlcy lies Goring Station, forty-four and 
a half miles from London; it bos a church, mostly Nor- 
man; and from thcncc the line passes in cutting to 
Mouisford. We may here quote a specimen of the ad- 
mirable geological description of the H intory : — “ The 
valley now opens rapidly ; the high ground on tho left 
passes ofl' westward, to form the Uley Downs, and that 
on the right recedes almost at a right angle, under the 
name of the Ohiltcms. The space betw'uen them is the 
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lower end of ihe great vale of teka, and is moulded 
into a number of low, undulaUuff IdlU, composed of 
groy or chalk marie, and forming the sub-escarpmcnt of 
the great crest of the chalk ; thm marie throws out the 
waters which have percolated through the chalk, and 
the junction between the two is marked by a line of 
springs, indicated by such names as Brightwell, Jutwell, 
Harwell, Mongewell, and by a thick belt of popu- 
lation, attracted thither from a very early period by the 
fertility of the soil The my chalk, here full of fossils 
and pyrites, forms the embankment on which the Hail- 
way approaches Moulsford Bridge; the subsoil, how- 
ever, is covered up with a thick deposit of gravel, in 
which elephants* and sharks’ teeth, and various dilu^al 
remains, have been discovered.” Moulsford village lies 
in Berkshire, and its '*ford” crosses the Thames to 
South Stoke, thro^h which village the llailway passes ; 
it has an !l^ly mgllsh and Eai^ Decorated church. | 
From this part of the lino maybe seen, on tho south, 
some of those curious terraces called Linchelts,” so 
common on the sides of chalk and oolite downs. Here, 
too, may be seen the spires of Wallingford, and tho 
wooded dells of tho Chiltems ; and ** a spur from the 
Tsley Downs, crowned by Unwell Wood, well known to 
the Oxford botanists for its varieties of the Orchis tribe ; 
as the Down is to sportsmen for the excellent coursing 
matches of Mr. Stone, the venerable squire of Streatley.” 

We have now reached the Wallingford Station, upon 
the Berkshire bonk of the river, forty-seven and a half 
miles from London, and about three from Wallingford. 
The town is a ''fine old place,” still enclosed by the 
Roman earthworks, though the ford is superseded by a 
stone bridge. A lofty agger, defended on the exterior 
by a wet ditch, encloses the town, and forms three sides 
of a parallelogium, of which the Thames is the fourth. 
Wallingford was destroyed by the Danes in 1006, but 
rose again into prosperity ; and Bwein, their king, was 
bom here in 1013. The Conqueror found the Baxon 
Wigod in possession of the " Yill,” and married his 
heiress to Robert D'Oyley, who founded castles here and 
at Oxford. Wallingford castle was very strong, and 
its central position made it of great importance in the 
Barons’ wars. In this stormy period, however, its strength 
had begun to decay ; Leland, in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, describes it as "sore yn mine Cam- 
den, who YTote somewhat later, says that "its size and 
magnificence used to amaze me when 1 came hither, a 
lad from Oxford.” Still, up to tho Civil Wars, it was 
considered one of Oic most important fortresses in the 
king’s possession : it was held by Charles until its sur- 
render to Fairfax, in 1646 ; and it was finally destroyed, 
and the materials sold, by order of Cromwell, in 16.52, 
The date of the fortress is, however, confirmed by its 
lofty Norman mound, inside which is a well ; and there 
is a doorway of the same period. The castle inclosure 
is kept in order by its proprietor, Mr. Blackstone. The 
name of the town is ascribed either to an ancient British 
word, gwdlen, or the Latin, vallum, each signifying 
a fort, or fortified position, and the ford over the river, 
thus making OuaUen FoH or VaUum Ford. Its four- 
teen churches, described by Leland, have dwindled to 
three, and the remains of a chapel in the castle. One 
of the former, St. Peter's, was rebuilt by Sir William 
Blackstone, who is buried there. 

Leaving the Moulsford Station, the Railway passes 
under the Oxford road, and by a deep cutting of chalk 
marie, enters Cholsey, famed for its Saxon monastery 
and Norman church, the latter one of the finest paro- 
chial buildings in the country. "The village,” says 
the History, " stands upon a knoll of gravel, in great 
part surrounded by land liable to be flooded ; hence its 
name of ' Cholsey,’ or Ceolsia, ' ihe island of Coeol,’ who 
was, probably, its Saxon owner.” 

(To he eonciwhd in nest Jiumher.) 



THE CAPUCHIN.' 

Father Cristofobo of was a man nearer sixty 
than fifty years of age. His shaven head, circled with a 
narrow line of hair, like a crown, according to the fashion 
of the Capuchin tonsure, was raised from time to time 
with a movement that betrayed somewhat of disdain 
and disquietude* and then quickly sank again in thoughts 
of lowliness and humility. His long grey beard, cover- 
ing his cheeks and chin, constrasted markedly with the 
prominent features of the upper part of his face, to 
which a long and habitual abstinence had rather given 
an air of gravity, than efiaced the patural expression. 
His sunken eyes, usually bent on the;^ound, sometimes 
brightened up with a moment^ fire, like two spirited 
horses, under the hand of a driver whom they know by 
experience they cannot overcome ; yet occasionally they 
indulge in a few gambols and prancings, for which they 
are quickly repaid by a smart jerk of the bit. 

Father Cristoforo had not always been thus: nor had 
ho always been Cristoforo : his baptismal name was 
Ludovico. He was the son of a merchant of * who, 

in his latter years, being considerably wealthy, and 
having only one son, had given up trade, and retired as 
an independent gentleman. 

In his new state of idleness he began to entertain a 
great contempt for the time he had spent in making 
money, and being useful in the world. Full of this 
fancy, he used every endeavour to make others forget 
that he had been a merchant; in fact, he wished to 
forget it himself. But the warehouse, the bales, the 
journal, the measure, were for ever intruding upon his 
mind, like the shade of Banquo to Macbeth, even amidst 
the honours of the table and the smiles of flatterers. 
It is impossible to describe the care of these poor mortals 
to avoid every word that might appear like an allusion 
to the former condition of their patron. One day, to 
mention a single instance, towards the end of dinner, 
in the moment of liveliest and most unrestrained 
festivity, when it would be difficult to say which was 
merriest, the companv who emptied the table, or the 
host who filled it, he was mlying with friendly 
superiority one of his guests, the most prodigious eater 
in the world. He, meaning to return the joke, with the 
frankness of a child, and without the l^ud» shade of malice, 
replied, " Ah, I’m listening like a merchant.” * The 
poor offender was at once conscious of the unfortunate 
word that had escaped his lips; he east a diffident glance 
towards hispatroms clouded face, and each would gladly 
have resumed his former expression; but it was 


(1) This very striking sketch is taken from an excellent tfSnela- 
lion of Mensoni’s ** Betrothed,'* lately publi^ed by hUr. Boras, of 
Portroen-street. 

(2) ** lo/oceio orecthie da mercante" A proverbial expression, 

meaning, *' 1 pay no attention to you,** Which quite loseelti point 
when tnnileted into English. ^ - 
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impossible. The other guests occupied themselves^ e^h 
in his own mind, in devising some plan of remedying 
the mistake, and makiog a diversion; but the silence 
thus occasioned only made the error more apparent 
Each individual endeavouied to avoid meeting his com- 
panion’s eve; eachM i\u,t all were occupied in the 
thought they wished ^ to conceal. Gheermlness and 
Bociabilitv ha4 fled fer that ^y, and the poor man, not 
BO much ImprudMt as unfortunate, never again received 
an invitation. In this manner, Ludovico’s father passed 
his latter yean, continually subjeOt to annoyances, and 
perpetually in dread of being despised; never reflecting 
that it was no more contemptuous to sell than to buy, 
and that the business of iwoh he was now so much 
ashamed, had been carried on for many yean before the 
public without regret. He gave his son an expensive 
education, according to the Judgment of the times, and 
as far as he was permitted by the laws and customs of 
the country; he procured him masters in the difierent 
branches of literature and in exercises of horsemanship, 
and at last died, leaving the youth heir to a large fortune. 
Ludovico had acquired genUemanly habits and feelings, 
and the flatterers by whom ho had been surrounded had 
accustomed him to be treated with the groatost respect. 
But, when he endeavoured to mix with the first men of 
the city, he met with very different treatment to what 
he had been accustomed to, and he began to perceive 
that, if he would be admitted into their society, as he 
desired, he must learn, in a new school, to be patient and 
submissive, and every moment to bo looked down upon 
and despised. 

Such a mode of life accorded neither with the educa- 
tion of Ludovico, nor with his disposition ; and he with- 
drew from it, highly piqued. Still he absented himself 
unwillingly ; it appeared to him that these ought really 
to have baen his companions, only he wanted them to 
be a little more tractable. With this mixture of dislike 
and inclination, not being able to make them his familiar 
associates, yet wishing In some way to be connected witli 
them, ho endeavoured to rival them in show and mag- 
nificence, thus purchasing for himself enmity, jealousy, 
and ridicule. His disposition, open and at the same 
time violent, had occasionally engaged him in more 
serious contentions. He had a natural and sincere 
horror of fraud and oppression — a horror rendered still 
more vivid by the rank of those whom he saw daily 
committing them — exactly the persons he hated. To | 
appease, or to excite all these passions at once, he readily | 
took the part of the weak and oppressed, assumed 
the office of arbitrator, and intermeddling in one dispute 
drew himself into others ; so that by degrees he establisheij 
his character as a protector of the oppressed, and a 
vindicator of injuries. The employment, however, was 
troublesome : and it need not be asked whether poor 
Ludovico met with enemies, untoward accidents, and 
vexations of spirit. Besides the external war he had to 
maintain, he was continually harassed by internal strifes; 
for, in order to cany out his undertakings, ( not to 
speak of such as never were carried out, ) he was often 
obliged to make use of subterfuges, and have recourse 
to violence, which his conscience could not approve. 
He was compelled to kdep around him a great number 
of bravoes; and, as mu& for his own security as to 
ensure vigorous assistaaee, he had to choose the most 
dajring, or, in other words, the most unprincipled, and 
thus to live with villains for the sake of justice. Yet, 
on more tiian one occasion, either discouraged bv ill 
Buccess, or disquieted by imminent danger, wearied by 
a state of constant defence, disgusted with his companions, 
and in apprehenidoa of dissipating his property, which 
was daily drawn upon largely, either in a good cause, or 
in support of his bold entei^rises,— more than once he 
had taken a fonoy to turn friar ; for in these times, this 
was the eommonest way of escaping difficulties. This 
idea would probably have been wy a fanqy all Ins life, 
bad it hot been cnanged to a resolution by a more 
serious and tenible accident than he bad yet met with. 


He was walking one day along the streets) In company 
with a former shopkeeper, whom his father had raised 
to the ofiloe of steward, and was followed by two bravoes. 
The steward, whose name was Orlstoforo, was about 
fifty years old, devoted firom childhood to his master, 
whom he had known from his birth, and by whoso wages 
and liberality he was himself supported, with his wife 
and eight children. Ludovico perceived a gentleman 
at a distance, an arrogant and overbearing man, whom 
he bad never spoken to in his life, but his cordial enenty, 
to whom Ludovico heartily returned the hatred; for It 
is a sin^lar advanta^ of this world, that men may 
I hate and be hated without knowing each other. The 
I Signor, followed by four bravoes, advanced haughtily, 
with a proud step, his head raised, and his mouth 
expressive of insolence fmd contempt. They both 
walked next to the w^l, which (be it observed) was on 
Ludovico's right hand ; and this, according to custom, 
gave him the right (how far people will go to pursue the 
right of a case 1) of not moving from the said wall to 
give place to any one, to which custom, at that time, 
great importance was attached. The Signor, on the 
contrary, in virtue of another custom, held that Uiis 
right ought to be conceded to him in consideration of 
his rank, and that it was Ludovico's part to give way. 
Bo that in this, as it happens in many other cases, two 
opposing customs clashed, the question of which was to 
have the preference remaining undecided, thus giving 
occasions of dispute, whenever one hard head oUanceu 
to come in contact with another of the same nature. 
The foes approached each other, both close to the wall, 
like two walking figures in bas relief, and on finding 
themBclves face to face, the Signor, eyeing Lu<lovico 
with a haughty air and imperious frown, said, in a cor- 
responding tone of voice, Go to the outside." 

“ You go yourself,” replied Ludovico ; “ the path is 
mine.” 

“ With men of your rank the path is alnays mine.” 

** Yes, if the arrogance of men of your rank wero a 
law for men of mine.” 

The two trains of attendants stood still, each behind 
its leader, fiercely regarding each other, with their 
hands on their daggers prepared for battle, while the 
passers-by stopped on their way, and withdrew into the 
road, placing themselves at a distance to observe the 
issue; the presence of these spectators continfially ani- 
mating the punctilio of the disputants. 

" To the outside, vile mechanic ! or I’ll quickly teaidi 
you the civility you owe a gentleman.” 

You lie ; 1 am not vile.” 

" You lie, if you say I lie.” This reply was pragma- 
tical. ** And if you were a gentleman, as 1 am,” added 
the Signor, ** 1 would prove with the sword that you arc 
the liar.” 

That is a capital pretext for dispensing with the 
trouble of maintaining the insolence of your words by 
your deeds.” 

Throw this rascal in the mud,” said the Signor, 
turning to his followers. 

** We shall see,” said Ludovico, immediately retiring 
a step, and laying his hand on his sword. 

*' Hash man 1” cried the other, drawing his own, 
** I will breiUc this when it is stained with your vUc 
blood.’ 


At these words they flew upon one another, the 
attendants of the two parties fighting in defence of 
their masters. The combat was unequal, both in num- 
ber, and because Ludovico aimed rather at parrying the 
blows of, and disarming, his enemy, ihait killing him, 
while the Signor was resolved upon his foe's death at 
any cost. Lndovico had already received a blow from 
the dagger of one of the bravoes in his left arm, and a 
slight wound on his cheek, and his principal enemy was 
pressing on to make an end of him, when Cristoforo, 
seeing his master in extreme peril, went behind the 
Signor with his dagger, who, taming all his fory upon 
his new enemy, ran him through with his swoid. A t 
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thig sight, ImdoTico, as if bsslds himself, buried his 
own in the body of his provoker, and laid him at his 
feet, almost at the same moment as the unfortunate 
Cristotbro. The followers of the Signor, seeing him on 
the ground, immediately betook themselves to flight : 
those of Ludovico, wounded and beaten, having no 
longer any one to %ht with, and not wishing to be 
mingled in the rapidly iucressing multitude, fled the 
other way, and Ludovico was left alone in the midst of 
the crowd, with these two ill-fated companions lying at 
his feet. 

What’s the matter l^Thore ’s one.— There are two. — 
They have pierced his body. — W ho has been murdered 1 — 
That tyrant.— Oh, Holy Mary, what a confusion l—Seek, 
and you shall And. — One moment pays all. — So he is 
gone ! — What a blow ! — It must be a serious aflair.— , 
And this other poor follow !— Mercy 1 what a sight t— 
Save him, save him 1 — it will go hiud with him too. — 
See how he is mangled 1 he is covered with blood. — 
Escape, poor fellow, escape 1— Take care you are not 
caught/’ 

These words predominating over the confused tumult 
of the crowd, expressed their prevailing opinion, while 
assistance accompanied the advice. The scene had taken 
placo near a Capuchin couveut, an asylum in those days, 
as eve^ one knows, impenetrable to bailitts, and all that 
complication of persons and things which went by tlic 
name of justice. The wounded and almost senseless 
murderer was conducted, or rather carried by the crowd, 
and delivered to the monks with the recommendation, 

He is a worthy man, who lias made a proud tyrant cold; 
ho was provokixl to it, and did it in Ins own defence.” 

Ludovico hi^ never before shed blood, and although 
homicide was in those times so common that every one 
was accustomed to hear of and witness it, yet the im^ 
proBsion made on his mind by the sigiit of one man 
murdered y or him, and another % him, was new and 
indescribable;* -a disclosure of sentiments belore un* 
known. The fall of his enemy, the sudden alteration ot 
the features, pjissing in a moment trom a threatening 
and lunous expression to the calm and solemn stillness 
of death, was a sight ilmt instant ly changed the feelings 
of the murderer, lie was dragged to the convent 
almost without knowing where he was, or what they were 
doing to him; and, w'hon his memory returned, he found 
himself flu a bed in the iniinuary, attended by a surgeon- 
Iriar, ^lor the Capuchins generally had one in each 
convent,) who was applying lint and bandages to the two 
wounds he had reeeived in the contest. A father, whose 
H|>ccial olKce it was to attend upon the dyiug, and who 
had fre(|ueutly been called upon to exercise his duties 
in tlie street, was quickly summoned to the place of 
combat. He returned a tew minutes afterwards, and, 
entering the iiilirmaiy, approached the bed where 
Ludovico lay. *• Comtort yourself,” said he, “ he has at 
least died calmly, and has cliaiged me to ask your pardon, 
and to convey ins to you,” The.Ne words aroused poor 
Ludovico, and awakened more vividly and distinctly the 
toolings which confusedly crowded upon his mind ; sorrow 
for his liriend, consternation and remorse for the blow 
that had escaped his hand, and, at the same time, a 
bitterly paiJiiul compassion for the man he liad slain. 
** And the other f” aiixioUi»ly demanded lie of the 
friar. 

The other had expired when 1 arrived.” 

In the meanwhile^ the gates and precincts of the corn 
vent swarmed with idle and Inquisitive people ; but, on 
the arrival of a body of constables, they dispersed the 
crowd, and placed themselves in ambush at a short dis- 
tance from the doors, so that none might go out unob- 
served. A brother of the deceased, however, accompanied 
by two of hU cousius and an agi^ uncle, came, amed 
cap-d’pU, with a powerful retinue of bravoes, and began 
to make the circuit of the convent, watching with looks 
audgosturesof threatening contempt the idle by-standers, 
who did not dare say, ** He is out of your reach,” though 
they had it written on their faces. 


As soon as Ludovico eould collect his scattered 
thoughts, he asked for a Father Confessor^ and begged 
that he would seek the widow of Cristoforo, ask forgive- 
ness in his name for his having been the involuntaiy 
cause of her desolation, and at the same time assure her 
that ho would undertake to provide for her destitute 
flunily. In reflecting on his own condition, wish to 
become a friar, which he had often before revolved in his 
mind, revived with double force and earnestness J it 
seemed as if God himself, bringing him to a convent* 
just at this juncture, had put it in his way, and given him 
a sign of His will ; and his resolution was taken. He 
therefore called the guardian, and told him of his inten- 
tion. The superior replied, that he must beware of 
forming precipitate resolutions, but that if, on consi- 
deration, he persisted in his desire, he would not be 
refused. He ineii sent for a notary, and made an assign- 
ment of the whole of his property (which was no insig- 
nificant amount) to the family of Cristoforo, a certain 
sum to the widow, as if it were an entailed dowiy, and 
the remainder to the children. 

The resolution of Ludivoco came very d propos for 
his hosts, who were in a sad dilemma on his account. 
To send him away from the convent, and thus expose 
him to justice, tiiat is to say, to the vengeance ot his 
enemies, was a course on which they would not for a 
moment bestow a thought, it would have been to give 
up their proper privileges, disgrace the convent in the 
eyes of the people, draw upon themselves the animad- 
versions ot all ihe Capuehms in the universe tor sufler- 
ing their common rights to be infringed upon, and 
arouse all the ecclesiastical authorities, who at that time 
considered themselves the lawful guardians of these 
rights. On the otiior hand, the kindred of the slain, 
powerful themselves, and strong in adherents, were pre- 
pared to take vengeance, and denouneed as their enemy 
any one who should put an obstacle in their way. The 
1 hisloiy does not tell us that much grief was felt for the 
loss ot the deceased, nor even that a single tear was sbed 
over him by any of his relations : it merely says that 
they were all on fire to have the murderer, dead or 
living, in their power. But Ludovico’s assuming the 
habit of a (Japiichm settled all those difficulties ; he 
made atonement in a manner, im|>osed a penance on 
himself^ tacitly confessed iiimself in fault, and withdriiw 
from tlie contest ; he was, in fact, an enemy laying down 
his anus. The n latives of the dead could also, if they 
pleased, believe and make it their boast that he had 
turned friar in despair, and through dread of their 
vengeance. But, in any case, to oblige a man to reliu- 
j^dsli his property, shave his hoad, and walk barefoot, 
u> sleep on straw, and to live upon alms, was surely 
a pumsiimont iuLly equivalent to the most heinous 
ofl'eiioe. 

Tho Superior presented himself with an easy humility 
to the brother ot the deceased, and, after a thousand 
protestations of respect for his most illustrious house, and 
of desire to comply with his wishes as tar as was possible, 
he spoke of Ludoviep’s penitence, and the determination 
he had made,,]^ltefj^ making it appear that his family 
ought to be tiiemr^ satisfied, and insinuating, yet 
more courteously, and with -Mill greater dexterity, that 
whether he were pleased or no^ so it would be. The 
brother fell into a rage, which the Capu^in patiently 
allowed to evaporate, oocasionally remarking that he 
had too just cause of sorrow. The Signor also gave 
him to understand, that in any case his fiunily had it in 
their power to enforce satistactiou, to which the Capu- 
chin, whatever he might think, did not say no ; and 
finally ho asked, or rather required as a condition, that 
the murderer of his brother should immediately quit 
ihe city. The Capuchin, bad already detennined 
upon such a course, replied that it should be as he 
wished, leaving the nobleman to believe, if he chose, 
that his compliance was an act of obedience ; and thus 
the matter concluded to the satisfaction of ^ parties. 
The family were released from their obUgation ^ the 
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fHatv had ragcn ed^ fellotr-oroaiure, and secitred their 
own privileges, wittioat making themselves enemies; 
the dUeUanti in chivalry gladly saw the affair termi- 
nated in so laudable a manner ; the populace r^oiced at 
a worthy inan*s escaping from danger, and at the same 
marvelled at his eonversion ; ttnally, and above all, 
in the midst of his sorrow, it was a eonsolatioii to poor 
liudoviee himself, to enter upon a life of expiation, ahd 
devote himself to services, which, though they could not 
remedy, might at least make some atonement for his 
unhappy deed, and alleviate the intolerable pangs of 
remorse. The idea that his resolution might be attri- 
buted to fear pained him for a moment, but he quickly 
consoled himself by the remembrance that even this 
uiy’ust imputation would be a punishment for him, and 
a means of expiation. Thus, at the age of tliirty, Ludo- 
vico took the monastic habit, and being required, accord- 
ing to custom, to change his name, he chose one that 
would .continually remind him of the fault he had to 
atone for — the name of Friar Cristoforo. 

Swrccly was the ceromoity of taking the religious 
habit completed, when the guardian told him that he 
must keep his noviciate at * * *, sixty miles distant, 
and that he must leave the next day. The novice bowed 
respectfully, and requesto<l a favour of him. “ Allow 
me, Father,” said he, “ l)efore I quit the city where I 
have shed the blooil of a fellow-creature, and leave a 
family justly offended with mo, to make what satisfac- 
tion i can, by at least confessing my sorrow, begging 
forgiveness of the brother ol‘ the deceased, and so re- 
moving, please God, the enmity ho feels towards me.’* 
The gtiardiaii, thinking that such an act, besides being 
good in itself, would also serve still more U> reconcile 
the family to the convent. Instantly repaired to the 
offended Signqrs house, and communicated to him Friar 
Crlstoforo’s request. The Signor, greatly Kurprised at 
HO unexpected a proposal, fell a rising of anger, mingled 
perhaps with complacency, and, alter thinking a 
moment, Let him come to-morrow,” said he, men- 
tioning the hour ; and the Superior returned to the 
monastery to acquaint the novice with the desired per- 
mission. 

The gen tleman soonrememhci'cd that the more solemn 
and in)torious the submission was, thti 1001*6 his inducnco 
and importiuice would be increased among his friends 
and the public ; and it would also, (to use a fashionable 
modern expression,) make a fine page in I he history of 
the family. lie therefore hastily sent to inform all his 
relatives, that the next day at noon tliey must hold 
themselves engaged to come to him, for the purpose of 
Toceiving a common satisfaction. At midday the palace 
swarmed with the nobility of both sexes and of every' 
age; occasioning a confused iutcrmingling of large 
cloaks, lofty plumes, and pendant jewels ; a vibrating 
movement of stiffened and curled ribbons, an impeded 
trailing of embroidered trains. The ante-rooms, court- 
yanis, and roads overflowed with servants, pages, bravoes, 
and inquisitive gazers. On seeing all this preparation. 
Friar Gristotbro guessed the motive, and felt a momen- 
tary perturbation ; bat he soon recovered himself, and 
^id ; — ** Be it wj ; 1 committed the iflurder publicly, 
in the presence of majpy of his enemies; that was an 
injury ; this is reparation.” — So, with the Father, his 
eoiupanion, at bis side, and his eyes bent on the ground, 
.he passed the threshold, traversed the court-yard among 
a crowd who eyed him with very unceremonious curio- 
sity, asoeuded the stairs, and, in the midst of another 
crowd of nobles, who gave way at bis approach, was 
ushered, with a thousand eyes upon him, into the pre- 
sence ef the master of the mansion, who, surroundod by 
his nearest relatives, stood in the centre of the room 
wiUi a downcast look, grasping in his left hand the hilt 
of hie sword, while with the right be folded the collar 
of hie elosk over his breast. 

There is eoinetunes in the &oe and behaviour of a 
person so direct an expression, such an efftision, so to 
speak, of the internal soul, that in a crowd of spectators 


there wilt be but one Jadgment and opinion of bimi 
was it with Friar Cristoforo ; bis face end bcluiviour 
plainly expressed to the by-standen that ho had not 
become a friar, nor submiitM to that humiliatiou, froiu 
the fear of man ; and the discovery iinmodiately' conci- 
liated all hearts. On perceiving tlie offended he 

quickened his steps, fell on his knees at his feet, crossed 
his hands on his breast, and bending his shaved bend, 
said, am the murderer of your brother. God knowi* 
how gladly I would restore him to you at the price (d' 
my own blood, but it cannot be : I can only make In- 
efficacious and tardy excuses, and implore you to ac<^pi> 
them for God’s sake.” All eyes were immoveably fixed 
upon the novice and the illustrious {icrsonage ho was 
address!^; all cars were attentively Ustouing; and, 
when Friar Cristoforo ceased, there was a murmur ot 
compassion and respect throughout the room. The 
gentleman, who stood in an attitude ot‘ forced coude 
scension and rcstaiuod anger, was much moved at 
those words, and, bending towards the suppliaiiit, 

Kise/’ said he, in an altered tone. The offence -the 
act certainly— but the habit you liear— not only st>, but 
also yourself— Uise, Father — My brother I cannot 
deny it— was a cavalier— was rather a - -precipitate man 
— rather hasty. But all happcuis by God's appoiui 

ment. Speak of it no more But, Fatlier, you 

must not remain iu this posture.” Aud taking him by 
the arm, he com))eUed him to rise, 'fhe friHi, siuuding 
with his head bowed, aud his eyes fixed on the ground, 
i-epliod, “i may hope that 1 have your lorgivimcss f 
Aud if t obtain it from from whom may I not hope 
it I OU I if 1 might hear from your lips that ouc word 
— pardon !” 

Pardon !” said the gentleman. ** You no longer 
need it. But since you desire it, certainly . . . certainly, 

1 pardon you with my whole heart, and all ” 

“All 1 all !” exclaimed the by-staiidcrs, with mus voice. 
The couiitenaucoof the friar expanded with giatelul ji»y, 
under wliich, however, might he traced an tiuiuhle and 
deep compunction for the evil which the forgiveness of 
men could not repair. The gentleman, overcome by 
this deportment, and urged forward by the gerteial feel 
ing, threw his arms round Cristoforo’s neck, anil gave 
aud received the kiss of peace. 

“ Bravo ! well done !” burst forth from all parts of the 
room : there w'as a general movement, and aH gathered 
round the friar. Servants immetliateiy cnlerod, hiiu,g 
ing abundance of refresh incut. The Signor, again ail 
dressing Gristoforo, who was preparing to retire, said, 

“ Fatlier, let me give you some ol ihoM* trifles, afluid 
me this proof of your iriendsliip;” and was on llic point 
of helping him before any of the oLhers; but ln\ diaw 
ing back with a kind of friendly resistance, “Tlic e 
things,” said he, “are no longm* lor me; but God luihnl 
that 1 should rcliisc your gills. I am about to start on 
my journey ; allow mo to take a loaf ot Ineail, i-hut I 
may be able to say I have shared your charity eiilen of 
your bread, and received a token of your forgiAefies,^. * 
The nobleman, much affected, ordered it to In? brought, 
aud shortly a waiter entered iu lull dress, bearing the 
loaf on a silver dish, and prcKented it to i lie father, w ho 
took it with many thanks, aud put it in Lin basket. Then, 
obtaining permission to depart, hi? bade iartwell to the 
master of the house aud those who stoml nearest to him, 
and with difficulty made his escape us they cndcavoureil 
for a moment to impede his progress; while, in tlie 
ante-rooms, he had to struggle to tree himself from the 
servants, aud even from the hravoes, who kissed the 
hem of his garment, his rope and his hood. At lost he 
reached the street, borne along as in iriumpb, iMftd 
accompanied by a crowd of people as far as the pte of 
the city, from whence he eouiuieiteed his pe<feft|rUN& 
journey towards the place of his novUiato. 

The brother and other relatives of the deceased, who 
h^ been prepared in tlie morning to epjoy the m\ 
triumph ot pride, were loft instead lull of the serene joy 
of a lorgiving aud benevolent disposition. 'Iho com- j 
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T>aiLy entertained tliemaelves some time longer, 'with feel- 
ings of unusual kindness and cordiality, in discussions 
of a Tery different character to what they had anticipated 
on assembling. Instead of satis&otion enforced, insults 
arenged, and obligations discharged, — ^praises of the 
novice, reconciliation, and meekness, were the topics of 
conversation. 

Father Oristoforo pursued his way with a peace of 
mind such as he had never experienced since that terri- 
ble event, to make atonement for which his whole life 
was henceforth to be consecrated. He maintained the 
silence usually imposed upon novices without difficulty, 
being entirely absorbed in the thought of the labours, 
privations, and humiliations he would have to undergo 
for the expiation of his fault. At the usual hour of re- 
ft^shment, he stopped at the house of a patron, and 
partook almost voraciously of the bread of forgiveness, 
reserving, however, a small piece, which he kept in his 
basket as a perpetual remembrancer. I 

It is not our intention to write the history of his j 
cloistral life : it will sutiice to say, that, while he willingly 
and carefully fulfilled the duties customarily assigned 
to him, to preach and to attend upon the dying, he never i 
suffered an opportunity to pass of executing two other | 
offices which he had imposed upon himsel^the com- 
posing of differences, and the protection of the oppressed. 
Without being aware of it, he entered upon these under- 
takings with some portion of his former zeal, and a 
slight remnant of that courageous spirit which humilia- 
tion and mortifications had not been able entirely to sub- 
due. His manner of speaking was habitually meek and 
humble; but, when truth and justice were at stake, he was 
immediately animated with his former warmth, which, 
mingled with and modified by a solemn emphasis 
acquired in preaching, imparted to his language a very 
marked character. His whole countenance and deport- 
ment indicated a long-continued struggle between a 
naturally hasty, passionate temper, and an opposing and 
habitually victorious will, ever on the watch, and 
directed by the highest principles and motives. One of 
the brotherhood, Ms friend, who knew him well, likened 
him, on one occasion, to those too-expressive words — 
too-expressive, that is, in their natural state, which some 
persons, well-behaved enough on ordinary occasions, 
pronounce, when overcome by anger, ima half-and-half 
sort ofway, with a slight change of letters — words which 
even thus transformed bear about them much of their 
primitive energy. 


MiograplCral £itet(]i(0 of €^min$nt Vafntm. 


REMBRANDT VAN RYN. 

Rembrandt, one of the most original painters 
of the Dutch, or Flemish school, was bom on the 
15 th of June, 1G06, in a village near the city of 
Leyden in Holland. His family name was Ger- 
retsz, but the surname of Van Ryn — or of the 
Rhine — ^was given to him, because the place where 
he passed his youth, and where his father rented a 
mill, was situated on the bank of the Rhine. 

The miller had the sagacity to perceive that his 
son possessed superior abilities, and he was 
anxious to afford him the opportunity of studying 
literature; but it was with difficulty that Rem- 
brandt could even be taught to read. The study of 
design alone seemed to occupy his thoughts, so 
that his indulgent parent, who carefully watched 
his tendencies, placed him under tbe care of 
Jacques Van Zwanenburg, a painter established at 
Amsterdam, in whose school he remained three 
years. 


! He afterwards became the dis^le of Peter 

I man, with whom he renuuned bffi six months, 

I then studied for the same space of time und^ 

I Jacob Pinas. Whilst l^mbrandt was witih 
master, he is said to have acquired that taste^^ 
strong contrasts of light am shadow, wnm 
be subseouently cultivated with such admirable 
talent. He formed his ^own manner enti^J bj 
imitating nature, and although he diif aOt ottoi 
select what was most beautiful or gracmit yet ne 
represented every object with wonderfhl tsuth and 
force. 

After quitting Jacob Fiiias, he returned to Ifis 
father's house, and for a long time he made the 
mill his studio. The space which he reserved for 
himself was inclosed on all sides*, with tlm.fxce]^ 
tion of a single aperture, from above, wni^ 
milted but a partial light 

It is worthy of remark that, although Rem- 
brandt and Caravaggio belonged to very different 
schools, they resembled each other in three re- 
spects ; namely, in their strong contrasts of light 
and shadow ; their deficiency in taste with regard 
to the selection of their models, although they 
copied those models with great fidelity; and their 
habit of painting in a chamber where the light 
descended from imove. 

Rembrandt might probably have remained in 
peaceful obscurity in his father’s mill, if one of his 
friends and brother artists had not prevailed upon 
him to take a picture which he had just finished to 
Amsterdam, and offer it to a connoisseur. That 
gentleman received him with great kindness and 
respect, and gave him a hundred fiorins for this 
painting. 

This circumstance was the commencement of 
Rembrandt’s future prosperity: it made him 
known, and his w^orks were sought after by many 
persons of distinction. He therefore resolved on set- 
tling at Amsterdam, whither he removed in 1630. 

The demand for his paintings soon became so 
general that he had scarcely time to execute the 
orders he received; and his pecuniary resources 
were also considerably augmented by Ms numerous 
pupils, most of whom were the sons of persons of 
rank or fortune. 

His success now appeared certain, and he mar- 
ried a ^oung girl of the village of Ramdorp, whose 
portrait he often painted. 

At this time he finished his pictures highly, and 
their spiri^ and strength of colouring, were 
worthv of his great genius ; he afterwards adopted 
a bolder style, whiw produces a wonderful effect 
in his works. 

His love of gain increased with his fame, and 
the debasing vice of avarice induced him to commit 
the most unworthy actions. Innumerable anec- 
dotes lire related of the manoeums which he 
practised to increase his store of wealth. His 
wife encouraged him in these dishonourable pro- 
ceedings; and she one day persuaded him to 
conceal himself, and to suffer the report to be 
spread that he was dead, in order to insure a 
greater price for his pictures: 31ie experiment 
succeeded, and Rembrandt laughed at tiiose whom 
he had thus grosidy deceived. 

The Burgomaster Six was a sincere friend and 
patron of Rembrandt, and he often endeavoured 
to induce him to frequent the sode^ of persons in 
a superior station, but in vain. Rembrandt pre- 
ferred living amo]^ people of an inferior emts; 
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aod them ia no doubt that his choice of subjects 

e tioB works would have been more refined if he 
id moved in a higher sphere, 
tt hM been otnerved, also, that, if Rembrandt 
had vjU^ Itmy, and studied the antique, his taste 
flight have bcdni improved ; but this is very doubt- 
iPr fi>r he had a collection of the finest Italto 
di^^vings, drawings, and designs, many of them 
tslieisdiwir^O antiques, ftom which he might have 
evement ; but it appears that he ex- 
perienced niore real jpleasure in,, contemplating his 
oVn iMository of old draperies, armour, weapons, 
a|d turbans, which he jocularly called his antiques, 
than he ever fdt from surveying the works of the 
Grecian artists, or- the productions of Raphael. 
Nevertheless, as ,M. Fuseu observes, Rembrandt 
was, undoubtedly, a genius of the first dass, in 
whatever is not immediately related to form and 
taste/' 

As to his colouring, it is surprising; and he 
perfectly understood the prindples of the chiaro- 
scuro. The lights in his pictures were painted 
with a body of colour unusually thick, out he 
knew the nature and property of each particulp 
colour BO thoroughly, mat he placed every tint m 
its proper place, and by that means preserved his 
colours in their hill freshness, beauty and lustre. 
The works of Rembrandt require to be viewed at a 
certain distance, whereas those of Titian will 
admit of the closest inspection. 

Rembrandt’s portraits are excellent, and he was 
so exact in giving the true resemblance of the 
persons who sat to him, that he distinguished the 
predominant feature, and the character of every 
lace, without endeavouring to improve or em- 
bellish it. 

Rembrandt's etchings are greatly admired, and 
carefully preserved in the cabinets of the curious 
in most parts of Europe. It is said that the sums 
he received for these etchings, and his pictures, 
were immense ; and, as he was extremely econo- 
mical, he must have left considerable property at 
liis decease. He died in 1674, in his sixty-eighth 
year. 

The genuine works of this great master are 
rarely to be met with, and whenever they are to be 
purchased they produce extremely high prices. 
Many of them are preserved in the rich collections 
of the English nobility ; and there are several fine 
pictures by Rembranat in the National Gallery in 
London. 


NOTICES OF SOME ANCIENT CUSTOMS 
OP ENGLAND. 


** Those iron times, when laws of battle were, 
That weakly folk, of prowess small in ^ht, 
The galling gyves of vassalage should bear." 


It has been well observed, that, as an historical 
incident, the Norman Conquest has no parallel; 
that we look in vain, throughout the records of 
other nations, for a parallel to the drcumstance of 
a brave country being utterly subjugated in one 
battle, by tbe chief of a comparatively insignificant 
state. For, tbonghfor ypora and years the groaning 
English evincea their repugnance to tiieir new 


yoke by acts of insubordinatioiH their revolts were 
never conducted with that ^Mt, or method, or 
ffeueral union which alone could ^ve any chance 
of success : they displayed their inability effectually 
to resist quite as plainly as their determination not 
to submitC end the results were their utter dem- 
dadon, and most complete and cruel sahjectlott. 
The neat blow was struck at once, thoogh it 
was round frequently necessary to cauterise the 
wound. 

The transcendent effect of this conquest on the 
annals of England is evidenced by Uie influence it 
has exercised over our historians, who f^nerally 
begin the histories of the reigns of our kings from 
the Norman Conquest, assigning from thence to 
each reign, however unimportant, a separate 
chapter, and a careful detail, while all those 
monarchs who lived before the time of William, 
are clubbed together, and dismissed with a few 
hasty lines of reference : thus, in effect and reality, 

I making the Norman conquest ** a dark, determined, 

! boundary line,” a term ** of beginning and ending,” 
an era on which to found chronologies and calcu- 
lations. 

But this great error is now fully understood and 
carefully avoided. Historical writers of tlie highest 
talent and deepest research have, of late years, 
devoted their commanding talents to the study of 
Anglo-Saxon antiquity ; and the result is, that our 
Anglo-Saxon kings are restored to the eminence 
they so justly deserve to occupy, in niches higher, 
aye, far, than those filled by the rapacious early 
Normans; and that the Anglo-Saxon laws and 
legislature are proved to be the very germ and 
foundation of that freedom which now it is our 
boast to enjoy. The most important prhiciple of 
the English constitution, which, without asserting 
in direct terms that the sovereign is responsible to 
the nation, docs virtually place him in subordina- 
to the law, may be traced as it began to he de- 
veloped in the Anglo-Saxon Empire.^ 

It is indeefj true, that the Anglo-$iaxons, as a na- 
tion. had become enervated and debauched, and that 
the rule of the Normans, iron as it was, awakened 
a new spring and spirit in tbe land ultimately bene- 
ficial. But the rigid feudality, to which William 
subjected the whole nation, certainly obscured, 
if it did not tend to destroy, those “ liberties ” de- 
rived from the Anglo-Saxon constitution, for the 
restoration of which there were often such fierce 
contentions, and which the barons wrested from 
the tyrannic John. Are we not right in suyiiig 
that this charter, restoring their “ ancient liberties,^’ 
and ceded on the plains of Ruiinymede, Ls the 
foundation of the liberty we now ei^oy ? 

And yet it is said that the direct influence exer^ 
cised by William on the legislation of the realm, 
was of limited extent,* that he respected the 
Saxon laws, and assented to the general demand 
of the people for their observance. ** Though he 
hath bad the name of Conqueror (says Baker, in 
his Chronicle), yet he used not the kingdom as 
gotten by conquest ; for he took no man’s living 
from him, nor ^possessed any of tb^r goods, but 
such only, whose demerit made them imwoii^y 
to hold them. Only vacancies of offices, and filling 
up the places of those who were slAin and fle^ 
were the present means he ma^ use of for pie- 

(1) Palgrwve, RIm and ProgrwM of fha Commonwealth, 

voL 1. 6£4. 

(2) PalpaTe. 
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ferring his followers.*’ But his devoted attachment 
to the laws, customs, and ^vernment of '’Nor- 
mandy, was undeniable; and his prohibition of 
the use of the Saxon tongue was of more destruc- 
tive effect, than any open opposition to the laws 
or customs of the realm. And these, his moderate 
measures, refer only to the early portion of his 
reign ; for his arbitrary and cruel temper being 
driven to exasperation by the unceasing revolts of 
the English, he became exacerbated to the utmost 
extreme of tyranny; and “ formed the scheme of 
rivetting such fetters upon the conquered nation, 
that all resistance should become impracticable.’* 

He fullv realized his purposes. All Englishmen, 
who still held honl^urable offices, were deprived of 
them; they were deprived of all their political 
privileges ; all tbeir property was confiscated ; the 
whole soil (with very slight exceptions) was divided 
amongst foreigners ; and the very name of English- 
man became a reproach. 

And, in the progress of this utter subversion of 
old rights, in apportioning the confiscated lands on 
military tenure to his Norman knights, William 
introduced as a universal system that foreign 
feudalism w'hich was hitherto but slightly known 
in England. No land w as granted to a noble, no 
estate held, but on, condition of rigidly specified 
military service and feudal obligation. These 
nobles imposcMl correspondent obligations on their 
tenants, and multitudinous bonds, fines, and ser> 
vices were soecified and rigidly enforced, "which 
were unhearu of in the Saxon times, when the 
extent of feudality seems to have been the obliga- 
tion to attend the king in military expeditions, to 
assist in defending the royal castles, and in repair- 
ing the highways and bridges. To these Knitte 
added the lli^riot, or the forfeiture of a thane’s 
horse and armour, on his death, to the king. 

Thus, though the intlueuce of the Norman inva- 
sion remains to this day, yet was its immediate 
effect not so perceptible as we might suppose 
among a great mass of the people ; for the labour- 
ing class of that day, having no acknowledged 
station, passed like the cattle which they tended, 
and the ground which they tilled, from one pro- 
prietor to another, little heeding, in the mere ex- 
change of misery, whether he were Norman or 
English. They could not,” says Henry, “ so 
much as call their lives their own ; for these might 
have been taken from them by their masters with 
perfect impunity, and by any other person, for 
paying their price to their owners. For some time 
after the settlcnicnt of the Saxons in England, their 
slaves were in the same cii'cuinstaiiccs with their 
horses, oxen, cows, and sheep, except that it was 
not fashionable to kill and eat them.” And thoiigb 
this brutal disregard of human life became amelio- 
rated as the influeuce of Christianity prevailed, still 
the extreme carelessness with which the life of a 
slave was regarded was evidenced by a law^ which 
prevailed a considerable time afterwards, viz. that 
if a slave killed his master, he was punished with 
instant death; but if he killed only a fellow- 
slave, his punishment was— just what his master 
pleased. 

By the time of the Conaueror the Anglo-Saxon 
laws were minute and multifarious, and were, for 
the most part, duly administered. William con- 
firmed many of the laws of Ethelbert; amongst 
them the Wehks, or pecuniary compensation for 
peraonal usuries, which were most minutely de- 


fined, prices being set on every species ol bruise or 
wound with marvellous esactitaae. 

For example : — 

'^If an ear be cut let compensation be made by 
payment of twelve shiUings. 

If an ear be cut through^ let collipensatioa be 
made by payment of three sbiliinm. 

If a piece of the ear be cut off, let compensation 
be made by payment of six shHlings. 

If an eye be lost, let compensation be made by 
payment of fifty shillings. 

Whoever fractures the chin bone, let biift forfeit 
twenty shillings for the offence. 

For each of the front teeth six shillings. 

For the tooth that stands by the front teeth (on 
either side) four shillings. 

FoV the tooth that stands by the last-mentioned 
tooth, three shillings ; and for every other tooth, 
one shilling. If the speech be affected, twelve 
shillings. 

If a thumb be cut off, let compensation be made 
by payment of twenty sbillings ; and for a thumb 
nail, three shillings. 

If the shooting finger (Le, the forefinger) be cut 
off, let compensation be made by payment of eight 
shillings. 

If ;the gold finger (i.e. the ring or third finger) 
be cut off, let compensation be made by payment 
of six shillings. 

If the little finger be cut off, let compensation be 
made by payment of eleven shillings. 

For every (finger) nail, one shilling. 

For a smaller disfigurement or deformity (in the 
countenance), three shillings ; and for a larger one, 
six shillings. 

If a man liit another on the nose with hia fist, 
let compensation be made by payment of three 
shillings. If there be a bruise on the nose, one 
shilling. 

Et cetera, et cetera. i 

If we bear in mind the difference in the value of 
money then and now, wo shall not consider these 
fines lenient, 'fhe weres were made to apply to 
every possible injury, from the slightest personal 
blemish even to loss of lite : and it is a singular cir- 
cumstance in the jurisprudence of the Middle Ages, 
that, if a person removed from one kingdom or pro- 
vince to another, his life and limbs continued to be 
valued at the same rate they had formerly been, 
whatever were the different custom of the country 
to which lie was come; consequently those per- 
sons who removed from a rich country into a poor 
one, had iTiuch greater, and those who migrated 
from a poor country into a rich one, mu(^ less 
security for their lives, limbs, and properties. 
“ The nose of a Spaniard (as Henry humorously 
illustrates the custom) was perfectly safe in Eng- 
land, because it was valued at thirteen marks ; but 
the nose of an Englishman ran a great risk in 
Spain, because it was valued only at twelve shil- 
lings. A n Englishman might have broken a W elsh- 
man’s head for a mere trifle ; but few Welshmen 
could afford to return the compliment,” 

One of the most interesting peculiarities 6f the 
early le^slature of England was the compur^^on, 
branching as it did into varlcms ordeals, and later 
into the trial by combat. 

The most ancient form of dearmg an accused 
person seems to have been bv oaths taken hi his 
behalf; and we aare told th^t me conflicting parties 
(1) Pslgisve, Piooft and Illustrations, cyii. 
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appeared in the court or field, attended sometimes 
by as many as a thousand witnesses on each side, 
wio discharged whole volleys of oaths at one 
another. 

The person eailed 'Upon to clear himself of the 
imputation of crime was required to bring his com- 
purgators (as those who testified in his behalf were 
called) to a (certain place; the number of oaths re- 
quired for any crime being regulated by law. These 
compurgators did not testify their knowledge of 
the man's innocence, but only their belief of his 
own afiirmatiou of the same. They each placed a 
hand on the Gospels, or on a holy relic, and the 
accused parly ))laced his above the rest, and swore 
by the Almighty, and by all the hands that were 
under his, that "he was not guilty. In some cases, 
two, throe, or tour hands were sufficient ; in others, 
fifty or a hundred were required ; and if one were 
withdrawn fr(un the heap, the testimony of the 
whole was invalidated. 

If the i^arty accused w'ere a female, law and cus- 
tf)m required that she should obtain the rccpiisitc 
number of women to take oaths in her behalf, 
though in any other ease they were not admitted 
to be compurgators. If the accused person, male 
or female, failed to clear himself by the requisite 
number of hands, if but one were wanting, he w'as 
condemned. This oath was called the oath of cre- 
dulity, and hence arose the saying, **he has cleared 
himself by so many hands.” 

Afterwards a certain value was fixed on hands, 
jiccording to the different ranks of the owners; 
thus, the hand of a thane was equal to the hands 
of six ceorls, &c. We must not omit to add that 
tlie law required compurgators to be or unblem- 
ished character; a “good name,” says the his- 
torian, “ w as never of more value tlian now ;” and 
a man of ill reputation was compelled to undergo 
a triple ordeal in cases where a single one sufficed 
for persons of credit. 

Tliere is an ancient form of w'ords extant, which 
shows the solemn estimation in w'hich an oath was 
held. 

“ May he who breaks his plighted troth he 
banished and driven from land and home, as far 
away as men may fiee ! Let him be a forfiemed 
man, w^hilst fire shall flame, whilst the grass shall 
spring, whilst the fir-tree grows, whilst the babe 
shall greet after the mother, whilst the mother shall 
give siu^k to the babe, whilst the ship shall sail, 
whilst the shield shall glitter, whilst the sun shall 
shine, whilst the hawk shall soar, whilst the 
heavens shall roll, whilst the wind shall howl, 
whilst the waves shall flow. Let him he forbidden 
from Church and from Christendom, from the house 
of God and the fellowship of all good men, and 
never let him find a resting-place except in hell!” 

Can a more impressive denunciation be imagined? 

But, despite all precautions as to character, the 
multiplication of oaths had the natural effect of 
destroying their force, and then other means were 
resorted to, to imbue them with a degree of so- 
lemnity which might beneficially influence the 
minds of the compurgators. Of course each nation 
or province adopted such symbols as were most 
interwoven with their own prejudices and opinions. 

The Danish army, we are told, a.d. 876, “ stole 
into Warebam, a fort of the West Saxons. The | 
king afterwards made peace with them \ and they I 
gave him as hostages those who were worthiest in 
the army ; and swore with oaths on the holy bracelet^ 


iwhich they would not before to eiiy nation, that 
they would readily go out of his kingdom,”^ 

; This holy bracelet, we find, was a solemn, perhaps 
jthe most solemn, oath with the Pagan Danes ; yet a 
yery solemn one of the Teuton was his sword, the 
symbol of the deity worshipped by his Scythian 
kinsmen. He wdioae uiiivtTsality of knowledge 
becomes daily and yearly more a subject of wonder 
land admiration, Shakspeare, has not less beauti- 
fully than faithfully illustrated this : — 

ffanUet. Tonchinj? this vision here, — 

It is an honest g'host, that let me tell you ; 

I'or your desire to know what is between us, 

O’ermaster it as vou may. Aud now, good fruoids, 

As yon are friends, seholars, and soldiers. 

Give me one poor request. 

Hot. W'hat is’t, my lord P we will. 

Ham, Never make'known what you have seen to- night. 

Ham. Nay, hut swear't. 

ITor. lu faith, 

Wy h>rd, not I. 

Mar. Nor 1, my lord, in faith. j 

Ham. Uiton my sword. i 

Mar, We have sworn, my lord, alnvuiy. , 

Ham. Inilerd, ujton tntf sword, iud<u>d. 

Ghost. Utenealli). Swear. 

llaM. lla, ha, boy ! Say’st thou so P Art thou 
there, IViiepennyP 

Coran on, — ^you hear this fellow iu tlie eelljirago,-- 
Consent to swear. 

Hor. Propose the oath, my lord. 

Ham. Never to speak of this that you have seen, 

Swear by my sword. 

Ghost, {heneatk). Swear. 

Ham. Uia rt vhiqne ? tlien we’ll shift our ground. 

Come hither, gentlemen, 

And luv your hands again u|Hm my sword : 

Swear by my ew'ord 

Never to speak of this that you have heard. 

Ghost, {heneath). Swkak by ins sword. 

Ham, llest, rest, perturbed spirit. 

In later times the sword has been a very usual 
emblem on which to pledge faith, but though in 
each case a religious emblem, it has not been, as 
with the Danes, a Pagan, but a Christian one, from 
the handle being always made in the form of a 
cro.ss. It was long used almost as a (‘oiifcHsional, 
and in the last moments of the great and good 
Bayard, the knight snm peur et sum reproche, he 
held the crucifix (of his sword) upright before him 
whilst he prayed solemnly. 

Our solemn oaths of justice are administered on 
the Gospels — the holiest emblem we possess ; hut i 
formerly the relics of saints and holy men were I 
esteemed, if not more holy than this, at any rale 
to add solemnity to the attestation and lliongli i 

this oath might even be obtained i)y fraud, it was ; 

yet considered imperatively binding. A \i\ul 
picture of the superstitious reverence attached to 
relies is found in the Roman de Hou, when 
William Duke of Normandy, having Han)ld in Ids 
power, causes him to take an oath to further his 
accession to the English throne, and Harold, mak- 
ing a virtue of necessity, takes it. Some extru- 
oifiinary relics are placed there unknown to Harold, 
yet so marvellous is the effect, th:it it is said the 
hand trembled and the fleeh quivered as he touched 
the chest containing them. 1 n these da^s we might 
suppose the emotion was caused by his taking au 
oath which he did not mean to keqji. After he had 


(1) Saxon Chronicle. 

(2) It wac otjten uaual fbrmerly to cause an attestator to plaeo 
hie right band on the emrporatfi or Ifhen olotb, which oovereo the 
eucharistic emblems : Jieace pechaps our tenn corporal oath. 
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sworn, WillUm triumphantly displayed the holy 
relics, which added such force to the oath, and at 
the sificht of which he, Harold, ** was sordy 
alarmed." We may remark, that oaths at this time 
were always taken fasting^ often in a church, or, 
if not within the church walls, in a court held 
close by. 

The Anglo-Saxon oaths were mbstly, indeed 
very generally, clothed in alliterative rhyme, and 
great power was attached to the mere pronunci- 
ation of the words, even though the mind might 
not follow them. They were called “ words of 
power." It is said that the promise or oath pro- 
nounced in OUT marriage service is the identical 
one of the Anglo-Saxons, and that, even when the 
benediction and other prayers were pronounced in 
Latin, this oath or promise was made in the ver- 
nacular ton^e. The remains of the ancient rhythm 
are said to be most clearly perceptible in the Old 
Salisbury Missal: — I take thee, John, to be my 
wedded husband — to have and to hold — fro’ this I 
day forward — for better for worse — for richer for 
poorer — in sycknesse, in hele— to be bonere and 
buxom in bedde and at borde — till death do us part 
v-and thereto I plight thee my troth." 

Many arc the instances in which the mere pro- 
nouncing of the w;ords was held binding in dlden 
times, and we are not without a case in point" 
in modem ones. The readers of the memoirs of Mr. 
Edgeworth, the father of the accomplished novelist, 
W'ilL remember that this gentleman, in his boyhood, 
one merry evening after a dance, went through 
the marriage service with a young lady, the key of 
the door serving for a ring, and another youth, as 
giddy as any of them, enacting parson. But so 
serious a matter did the elder Mr. Edgeworth con- 
sider this frolic, that he absolutely instigated a suit 
of jactitation of marriage in the ecclesiastical court 
to annul this mock marriage. 

If these ancient words of power do yet indeed 
retain their efficacy, it is, we fear, utterly bootless 
that so many fair ones, with natural and praise- 
worthy, however useless, foresight, do ever, when 
at the hynieucal altar, pronounce the cabbalistic 
word OUKY with a menial reservation, 

{To be continued.) 
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ANGEL WATCHERS.! 

JSY S. M. 

Not unwatclied by heavenly powers 
l^eeps the Church’s lowly oAoghter ; 

Through the night’s unconscious hours 
Imtntlses of love arc taught her, 
which, by day, she seems to win 
From some kindly fount within. 

As, beneath yon tender light, 

Weary Earth finds sweet reposing. 

And the fiowen that fold at night, 

And the birds, their soft wings dosing, 

Hream not that their bloom at morn 
Is of dewy moonlight horn. 

So we know not what we gam 
Til that silent tSbIhe of dflipms * 

Reck not of the gimona iSL' 

Which onr hearts in meM^eeping, 

Falls, perchance, to WiByiViWy 
. ' Stains unknown, inounHrhiy day. 


(1) See Illustration, p. 


When the Powers of Hell prevail 
O’er our weakness and unfitness, 

Could we lift the fleshly veiL 
Could we for a moment wnneu 
Those nnnianbered Hosik thatr^uid 
edm and bright, on idUier Mm ; 

Could we see — ^thougtt fiir, and faint, 

(Sight too great fSr unholy !) 

Face of some depoiW Iwint, 

Tini^ for us with melaneboly ; 

Oh, what strength of diame and woe 
Would start up to slay the foe ! 

Oh, what joyful hope would cheer! 

Oh, what faith serene would guide us ! 

Great may be the dangers near. 

Greater are the friends hende us. 

Oh, what reverent heed would then 
Watch our footsteps among men ! 

But, that these things are, we know, 

And we know— on, thought of wonder ! 

These and us, the wedc, the low. 

Nothing, but our sins, can sunder ; 

For our brows are bathed and cross’d— 
We are of that glorious host ! 

Lord, Thy saints in evil hour 
So comd feel Thine armies round them, 

That no sin could overpower, 

And no shape of Death astound them— 
Make onr faith what their’s hath beeu, 
Evidznck or things unseen ! 


iHtetellBneottS. 


** I have heie made only a nosegay of culled flowers, and 
have brought nothing of my own, but the string tliat tics 
them.”— 


Facts arc to the mind the same thing as food to the 
body. On the due digestion of facts depends the strength 
and wisdom of the one, just as vigour and health 
depend on the other. The wisest in council, the ablest 
in debate, and the most agreeable companion in the 
commerce of human life, is that man who has assimilated 
to his understanding the greatest number of facts.— 
Burke, 

I HOLD it a greater injury to be over-valued than un- 
der. For when they both shall come to the touch, the 
one shall rise with praise, while the other shall decline 
with shame. The first hath more uncertain honour, 
but less safety : the latter is humbly secure ; and what 
is wanting in renown is made up in a better blessing, 
quiet. There is no detraction worse than to over-praise 
a man, for, whilst his worth comes short of what report 
doth speak him, his own actions are ever giving the lie 
to his nonour.— Resolves, 


N.B. The Second Volume of this Periodical is now ready ; Covers 
for binding, with Table of Contents, may be ordered of any Book- 
sellers. 
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WHAT IS WATKR? 

Let us imagine ourselves introduced to some old 
seaman who has navigated the Arctic and Antarctic 
Seas, and traversed those great occan-basins 
which c«)ver more than half our globe. If he 
possesses a fair share of observation and common 
sense, we shall gain some important knowledge of 
the strange animals and singular vegetation nour- 
ished in the wide dark-h(;aving w'^orld of waters. 
Leaving him, suppose we betake ourselves to the 
sea-shore, and gaze, when all is calm, upon those 
countless music-speaking waves, or listen, in the 
storm, to the roar of the same waters, when, lashed 
by the tempest,they drive navies from their anchors, 
and beat down ^e cliff-walls along the coast. 
With such scenes before us, and the narratives of 
the sailor in our memory, the question What is 
water?" may naturally force itself upon our atten- 

voL. m. 


tion. To answer this inquiry, and furnish other in- 
formation connected with the subject, is the obje(!t 
of this article. 

It was natural that men should for ages imagine 
water to be a simple Iluid, and the boldest speculator, 
as he gazed upon tlic sea, bad no concejition that 
the whole mass was resolvable into two gasen. 

The ancients represented chaos as the primeval 
condition of the universe, but this chaos was 
rather a name for the general confusion or com- 
mingling of all the elements, than an expression 
denoting their reduction to primitive substances. 
Some, who maintained air to be the origin of all 
things, may seem to Lave thought water, with all 
other bodies, resolvable into some rarer element; 
but these too were far from the truth, which lay 
buried behind that mysterious vml of visible agen- 
cies under cover of which the sublime workings of 
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the universe arc carried on. Rut, if the ancients 
failed to perceive ihat water was the result of a 
union between two widely different principles, the 
modems were not quick in observing thin Jact. It 
was not till the lattcT part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, that the severely trained philosophy of Europe 
could answer the question “What is water?” 'I'licrc 
is something surprising in this long ignorance 
respecting a substance which is daily before us, 
which the farmer and mechanic depend upon for 
daily comforts and necessaries, and which, in the 
form of rivers, rain, and dew, must have been 
continually soliciting the attention of scientific 
minds. Distant planets and comets had been 
measured, their mysterious journeys noted as accu- 
rately in the astronomers’ tables as the various 
details of an English county in the hand-book of 
the topographer; but the nature of water was yet 
imknown. 

Such a fact proves that things near and com- 
mon are often the least understood; so little are 
we trained to sec nature’s plainest signals, or listen 
to lier voice. 

Let us first state the nature of water, and then 
narrate the steps by which its composition was 
discovered, 'riiis widely-diffused fluid is formed 
from the union of oxygen and hydrogen gas, in 
the proportion of eight weights of oxygen to one 
of hydrogen. That is, eight grains of oxygen, 
mingled with one of hydrogen, will produce nine 
grains of water; and from nine grains of water 
the chemist can again obtain eight grains of oxygen 
and one of hydrogen. We have spoken only of 
the proportionate wciyliis of the two ga-sos re- 
quired for the production of water; but, as hydro- 
gen is among the liglitest of gases, one grain of it 
will be of much greater bulk than a like weight 
of oxygen. If these gases bo mingled by bulk or 
measurement, the proportion will fee two measures 
of hydrogen to one of oxygen gas. Thus, ivhilst 
the weight of oxygen in water exceeds the hydro- 
gen in the proportion of eight to one, there is 
more vobnm* of tlic latter gas in the ratio of two to 
onix When we speak of these gases being rntitylcff, 
we do not refer to (wy kind of mixture; for, if such 
proportions of oxygen and hydrogen arc put to- 
gether in a vessel, and there left, water will not be 
formed, the mixlnre must be set on /ire, an ex- 
plosion then eiisncs, the two gases totally disap- 
pear, and water (thme remains in tin*. \ osh (’ 1 . 

In this case it is evident that nothing except the 
gases contributes totheproduction of the water; from 
these therefore it must he formed. The gases may 
be set on fire by passing an electric spark into the 
vessel containing them, ’flius the glass of water on 
the reader’s table, the river which acids to the beauty 
of his neighbourhood, and the whole mass of the 
ocean- waters, are resolvable into common gases. 

Before proceeding, let us briefly describe those 
two elements of water. Oxygen is Avithout taste, 
colour, or smell, and a little heavier than the com- 
mon atmospheric air; it is the chief supporter of 
animal life, being extracted IVom the air by the 
lungs, and thus keeps the wonderful mechanism of 
our bodies in motion. But this fluid, so neces- 
sary to our existence when moderated by admixture 
wiui other gases, becomes destructive when breathed 
in its pure state, as it then excites the vital functions 
so rapidly that premature death is the result. A 
m^ IS reckoned to consume 46,000 cubic inches of 
this gas doily. Its name is derived from two Greek 


words, one being ofvr, (oxys,) add, and the other 
yfvpaa, (geiinao,) J produce; the compound term 
cixygen denoting something which produces acids; 
a name given to this gas from its property of form- 
ing acid substances, when combined with certain 
other bodies. Thus, if sulphur receives a large 
mixture of oxygen, it becomes sulphuric acid, or 
oil of vitriol.^ It produces a brilliant flame 
when fired by heated substances; thus a piece of 
heated iron ivire burns Avith vivid corruscations 
w'hcn plunged into a vessel filled with oxygen. Such 
are the properties of one of the constituents of 
water. 

The other, hydrogen gas, resembles oxygen in 
three respects, being Avithout colour, tasfe, or smell; 
but differs in its extreme lightness, common air 
itself weighing 14^ times heavier than this gas. 
It is inflammable. A jar full of it when fired w ill 
hum till all is consumed ; and a particular combi- 
nation of it with the substance called carbon 
produces the brilliant gas-light which nightly illu- 
minates our towns and cities. The name is formed 
from two Greek words, vfiwp, (hydor,) water, and 
yfvpaciy (gennao,) and thus the word hydrogen ex- 
presses the fact, that this gas is the basiji or princi- 
pal element of water. 

Such are the two substances which form the fluid 
of our oceans, seas, and rivers. There arc some 
piirliculara which here call for attention. Wchave 
remarked tlie similarity of these gases in tludr Avaiit 
of odour, colour, and taste; and their product, 
w\atcr, resembles them in the same particulars, as 
pure water, unaffected by mineral, earthy, or other 
matter, is certainly tasteless; it will take any 
colour, but cannot be said to have its(df a colour, 
and odour w'c cannot detect. So far ilie compound 
resembles the primitives. An inattentive tliinker 
may assert that seorwater is not without taste, but 
that is not pure AA^ater, being mixed Avith several 
foreign substane^.s, such as muriatic acid, sulphuric 
acid, soda, lime, and magnesia, Avhich, it must be 
admitted, arc quite sufficient to impart a pretty 
strong taste to the water. But further resemblance 
betAveen the gases and their product cannot be 
traced, as the compound possesses some proper- 
ties completely opposed to those of its elements. 
Roth oxygen and hydrogen arc rojubustible, and 
give out light during the combustion ; hut water 
tends to extinguish heat and flame. 

J*reviously to experiment, we might have in- 
ferred, that when two combustible bodies were 
combined, tlie resulting compound would also be 
combustible. AVhere are the combustible qualities 
of the gases ? Locked up in the secret cells of the 
water so securely that no force can draw them 
out, — so deeply hidden that the most delicate senses 
cannot detect their presence. 

Again, oxygen gives increased energy to the 
vital powers, even developing them into an over- 
wrought and destructive activity ; whilst hydrogen, 
though it may be respired for some seconds, cannot 
be long breathed Avithout being followed by death. 
Now Ave might have supposed that the admixture 
of the two gases w'ould produce a wholesome air, 
the excessive power of the oxygen being corrected 
by the antagonist properties of the hydrogen; 
Avhereas the result is a fluid destructive to terres- 
trial life. 

The density of water is another singular result, 

(1) Hydrof^en also contributes to form some acids, l)ut these pro- 
duets are much less frequent than the combinations of Oxygen. 
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when we eonsider the extreme lightness of hydro- 
gen, and that oxygen is but a little heavier than 
common air. Y et, from these aeriform substances, 
results a fluid capable of supporting enormous 
floating forts in the shape of first-rate line-of-battle 
ships. A cubic foot of hydrogen weighs about 
thirty-eight grains ; the same bulk of oxygen about 
five hundred and eighty grains; whilst a like volume 
of water weighs 4;57,500 ^ains. Nevertheless, a cer- 
tain weight of these gases will always produce a 
like weight of water, the point of difference being 
in the densities. Thus, while eight grains of oxy- 
gen, and one of hydrogen, equal a hulk of about 
seventy-five inches, the same weight of water will 
not be th(* twentieth part of an inch ; such is the 
concentration produced by the chemical union of 
the gases. 

Let us now trace the stops by which water was 
ascertained to consist of two gases, a discovery 
which some claim for thoFreueli (‘hemist, Lavoisier, 
who was guillotined in 1791, and others for our 
countryman, Cavendish : other names must, how» 
ever, have some share in the detection of this long 
hidden fact. 

In 1776, Pierre Joseph Macquer, a member of 
the French Academy, and one of the writers in the 
Journal des Savam^ noticed a fiu!t in the course of 
one of his experiments which must here lie men- 
tioned. Over a vessel filled with burning hydrogen 
gas be held a porcelain sau(*or, and obk'rved that 
the usual sooty deposit caused by flame was not 
produced upon the outside of the saucer, but that 
some drops of a pure dew-like liquid were formed. 
'J'his attracted Macquer’s attention; it was one of 
those signals thrown out by nature, through the 
observance of which men are Jed into the depths of 
her secret places. The product of the combustion 
was analyzed, and found to be water, Macquer 
was now on the verge of a great discovery : the 
book of nature was open, lie read its characters, 
but failcrd to interpret their deep meaning. He 
simply recorded the fact observed, but drew no con- 
clusion ; and therefore left the prize for succeeding 
minds. The water on Ihi; saucer was of course 
produced by the hydrogen in the vessel uniting 
with the oxygen in the air, and thus causing the 
deposit noticed by Macquer, who lived just long 
enough to hear Cavendish, Watt, and Lavoisier, 
interpret the fact be had failed to understand. 

In 1781, Priestley noticed tljat*vi beiicverbydrogcn 
gas and atmospheric air were mingled and exploded, 
water was the result ; he made an inference from 
this, but not the correct one; as the water was 
supposed by him to be a mere deposition from the 
moisture existing in the air mixed with the hydro- 
gen. The production of water from the gases Avas 
as yet a hidden thii.g. About two years after, in 
April, 1783, Cavendish made another step in ad- 
vance, by exploding together hydrogen and oxygen 
instead of oxygen and common air ; water was of 
course produced, but Cavendish saw not the cause. 
Almost contemporaneous with these experiments 
of Cavendish, Priestley made a most important ob- 
servation ; he found that the water produced was 
always equal in weight to that of the oxygen and 
hydrogen used in its production. 

This was the key, the guiding fact, which 
might have suggested the unknown physical law 
to a philosopher. But Priestley stopped at this 
point, wondering at, but not understanding, the 
phenomenon, though his last observation respect- 


ing the corresponding weights of the gases and 
water placed him in a position most favourable for 
completing the discovery. Ho now reported his ob- 
servations to Watt, Avbosc clear philosophic mind 
saw the meaning of the whole phenomena ; and he 
declared that water must be a compound of oxygen 
and hydrogen, then called dcpblogisticated air, and 
phlogiston (flame). This inference was quickly 
communicated to the Royal Society, and the world 
at last could answer the question What is water?" 
At this point the honour of disctivcry seems duo 
to Priestley and Watt; the former having ascer- 
tained the relations between the weight of the 
gases and that of the produced Avater, whilst Watt 
supplied the true theory of the facts noted by 
Priestley. But Lavoisier and Cavendish appeared 
subsequently as the elaborate expounders of the 
discovery; tiic former road his paper before the 
French Academy in 1783, and the latter expounded 
liis views in an essay entitled “ Experiments on 
Air,’* in 1784, before the Boyal Society. Perhaps 
it may be proper to state that Sir ('harlcs Bhigden 
declared lie communicated the discoverks Cavendish 
to Lavoisier^ whilst the latter was performing his 
experiments, and that such communications in- 
volved all the essentials of the theory. 

Having noticed the steps in the advance to a 
knowledge of this great element of nature, we must 
now pursue some further considerations couuoctcd 
with this subject. 

The facts attending the production of Avnlerbonr 
a strong resemblance to those Avhieh accompany 
the formation of rain during a thunder-storm; 
there are in both cases a mingling of elements, a 
combustion, and an explosion, folIoiAod by the 
deposition of aqueoiLS particles. I’hus tluj ag(m(*ies 
operating during a tempest may be similar (<» those 
employed in the experiments of Cavendish, Priestley, 
and Lavoisier, 

Water may be said to take three distinct forms, 
the first being that usually exhibited at the ordi- 
nary temperature, to whicii condition the tenn 
water is alone commonly applied; ilie second that 
of steam ; and the third, ice. A certain degree, of 
beat, 212'^ of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, is called 
the boiling point, as at that temperature Avater pro- 
duces steam. This is the usual boiling point, hut 
there is some variation even under ordinary cir- 
cumstances ; for Avater will boil at a less li(;at <m 
the top of a mountain than in a valley, as the 
atmosphere there presses less upon the surface of 
a boiling liquid, and this enables it to vapourize at 
less heat. When the barometer stands at 30 
inches, which represents the usual pressure of the 
atmosphere, the boiling point of water is 212®, but 
at 29J inches, water boils at 211® ; and should the 
barometer rise to 30 J inches, the temperature must 
he raised to 213®. If water he placed in a vessel j 
under the receiver of an air-pump, it may he made 
to boil at various descending degrees ; thus at a 
pressure answering to 23i inches of the barometer, 
it boils at 200® ; at 15 inches, the boiling point is 
180®; and so the temperature required to make 
AA’ater boil will decrease as the pressure of the air 
diminishes, imtil all the air is pumped out, when 
the water, having no pressure on its surf^e, will 
boil at a point under 100® of Fahrenheit. Thus, the 
greater the atmospheric pressure, the more heat is 
developed in raising water to the boiling point. 
The general rule is, that, for every one-tenth of an 
inch which the barometer rises, the boiling point 
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also rises about oiic-sixth of a degree. The usual 
pressure of the atmosplicre is fifteen pounds on 
every square inch of the earth's surface, and thus 
a square foot of water is forced down hy a weight 
of 2,160 pounds. Now, if the atmosphere liad a 
pressure represented by fifteen inches of the ba- 
rometer, tins same surface of water would be 
pressed down in the vessel by a force eqtial to 
1,080, instead of2,160 pounds. It w'onid, therefore, 
exhibit much less heat when boiling in the former 
than ip the latter ease, the temperature being but 
380** instead of 212**. Thus we sec a correspon- 
dence between the heat shown in the boiling w ater 
of a tea-kcttlc, and the bulk of the whole atmo- 
sphere. 

It is, of course, known to some readers that 
i WNiier cannot, under the usual atmospheric pres- 
sure, be heated to a higher degree than 212®; no 
uppliciitioii of boat can raise it beyond this, ns it is 
then converted into steam. Water is said to boil 
under the atmospheric pressure; but, if this be 
doubled, so as to reach thirty pounds weight, or 
trebled, so as to amount to forty-five poviuds, the 
boiling point will of course be raised in a corre- 
sponding degree. Thus, under a pressure of thirty 
pounds, steam is not produced till the water has 
reached 230® of the thermometer ; with forty-live 
pounds on each square inch, the temperature w ill 
rise to 276® before steam begins to form. Between 
32®, the freezing point, and 212®, the boiling point, 
is the range of water; below' that temperature it 
is ice ; above, it is steam. The latter element is 
frequently under our notice in these times, when 
the roar of the locomotive is hoard in all parts of 
th<5 land. The great peculiarity of w'atcr in its 
steam state, and that which most im))resses the 
majority of minds, is its power. One cubic inch of 
water turned into steain will raise twenty hiindn^d- 
W'cight afoot from the ground; and such a pro- 
duction of force is show'n in ten thousand cases 
every day in Knglaiid. When w ater is thus vapour- 
ized under the usual cireumstanees, it occupies 
1,800 times the space which it i)reviously filled ; thus 
each cubic inch of water expands into more than 
a cubic foot of steam. 

In the course of this expansion a remarkable 
effect arrests the attention of the pliilosopher. 
There is in steam an immense amount of heat 
which the thermometer does not indicate; for 
water at 212®, and steam at 212®, exhibit the 
same degrees of heat; whereas the heat in the 
steam exceeds that in the boiling water by nearly 
100 degrees. This,' being hidden from observation, 
and not capable of detection by the thermometer, is 
called latent heat. Its existemie is fully proved by 
conclusive e?meriments, one of which may here be 
given. Let five and a lialf ounces of water, at the 
temperature of 32®, be placed in a vessel, the water 
wdll be close to the freezing point. Let one ounce 
of w ater be raised to the slate of steam at 212®, as 
shown by the thermometer ; then let this steam be 
conveyed into the jar containing the five and a 
half ounces at 32®, this latter w ill of course have 
its temperature increased by the admission of the 
steam ; but how much increased, is the (question. 
Many would probably expect the cold w ater to be 
heated, and the steam condensed into hot;water, 
so that the whole mixture shall consist of hot 
water considerably '^under 212®, that is, under the 
boiling point. I'his supposition would not be 
absurd, since the one ounce of steam must2have 


lost much of its heat by contact w^ith the greater 
quantity of water. But the actual result is, that 
tile whole masei^ raised to the boiling point, and we 
find in the vessel six and a half ounces of water at 
the temperature of 212® ; that is, the ounce <)f 
steam at 212® has raised five times and a half its 
weight of water from 32® to 212®, and yet has lost 
no sensible heat; though it must have imparted 
nearly 1,000 degrees of heat to the cold water, 
which could not otherwise have been brought to 
the boiling state. This (juantity of heat must 
therefore have been latent or hidden in the steam, 
and has been set iree by the conversion of the 
steam into a liquid. But at present the reader 
must be left in possession of the simple fact, that 
whilst the thermometer indicates no difference of 
temperature between two substances, the one may 
in reality possess 1,000 times more heat than the 
other. We do not, however, call this body warmer y 
or hotter^ because those terms would imply 
that the heal was evident to the sensesy W'hich is 
Contradictory to all we have been stating. This 
singular property is of immense use to engineers, 
and all who use the agency of steam. It is clear 
it would be exceedingly dangerous did water 
** flash into steam ” in a moment w'itho\it the least 
previous warning. This it must do if the steam- 
heat were not gradually accumulated ; and thus the 
gigantic power, instead of rising instantaneously, 
prepares itself at certain stages for its grand effort. 
Suppose that no steam (touid be formcxl till the 
moment tvhon all the water in a boiler reaches the 
temperature of 1,180® of FaJirenheit, and that the 
whole mass was then m.sinntlif turned to steam ; 
what machinery would be safe against such an ex- 
plosion? As it is, all proceeds in beautiful order. 
At the boiling point j)art of tlic water begins to rise 
into steam ; the remainder makes a pause ; the 
heat appears to stand still; the thermometer de- 
notes no rise in the temperature ; yet heat is really 
rushing in from the furnace, though tll^ increase is 
not manifested until all Urn w ater is turned into 
steam. 

Let us now' view water in a directly opposite 
state, — in the ice-form, which may be called the an- 
tipodes of the steam condition. When we consider 
the primary constituents of water, the hydrogen 
and oxygen gases, and take up a piece of ice, we 
must admit that little resemblance exists between 
such substances. Yet how closely are they allied. 
At tw'elve o’clock, on a winter’s day, we may ex- 
plode these gases, and produce water ; in a few 
minutes that w ater may be a lump of ice. What 
is the link which connects these opposite states ? 
A spark alone. 

It is not our purpose to discuss the general pro- 
perties of ice, but those only which belong to it, 
considered as w'ater in a particular state. In both 
the steam and ice-form, water is expanded ; for ice 
occupies more space than the unfrozen fluid, and 
thus breaks vessels in which it is confined. At 
40®, water is most dense ; from 40® to 32®, it ex- 
pandsy thus presenting an exception to the general 
law by which heat increases the volunie. 'There is 
also an expansion in the act of freeadng, as if the 
crystals were then making a final arrangement of 
their atoms, so as to prevent the ice from sinking 
to the bottom, and thus blocking up the beds^f 
rivers by a solid mass of frozen matter. 

When ice is changed into water, vast quantifies 
of heat are received, but not indicated ; just as in 
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the transrorination of boiling water to steam. Thus 
if we take some ice ut llie temperature of 25<», 
and expose it to heat, we shall observe a gradual 
rise from to 112'^ ; but at that point it begins to 
receive heat without becoming taarmer^ and the 
thermometer remains at 32**, until all the ice is 
changed to water. The additions of hejit will then 
begin to a]>pear by the rising of the thermometer. 
The heat thus absorbed and buried, as it were, in 
the ice, is considerable, amounting to HO** of Fah- 
renheit s scale : a quantity siiliicient to raise water 
from the freezing point, to that degree of warmth 
indicated by 172*>. As this property of water was 
shown to be useful in causing a gradual production of 
steam, so is it highly benelicial by preventing de- 
structive inundations in spring, which would inevi- 
tably follow the imtautaneot/8 melting of the wdnter 
ice and snow’. Were it not for this singular absorp- 
tion of heat, ** at the first touch of warmth,*’ to use 
the language of VVhcwcll in his llridgew\Htcr Trea- 
tise, **all the snow w hich lies on the roofs of our 
houses would descend like a w'aler-spoiit into the 
streets : all that which rests on the ground w ould 
rush like an inundation into the whaler courses. 
Tlie hut of the Fsijniinaux would vanish like a 
Innise in a pantomime: the icy tloor of the;ij\er 
would be gone without giving any warning to the 
skater or the tra\eller.” Thus in the liquefaction 
and vapourisation of water, the beautiful agency of 
latent or hidden heat attracts our admiration, and 
provides for our happiness. 

Water has several projierlies which render it 
useful in various applications ol’ machinery, and in 
many scientific investigations. For iiistaiux*, a rela- 
tion exists between the weight of the atmosphere 
and the height to which water rises in a tube, 
whence all the air has been pumped out. In such 
a pi})e, water will rise to the lieight of thirty-four 
feet, luring I’orced up by the pressure of tlic air on 
the water outside the tube, A column of water, 
thirl \ -lour feet high, and covering a square foot of 
sui'lace, wetgljs as much as the whole perpen- 
dicular pressure of the atmosphere on a like area, 
'rhus the water-column balances the air-column; 
and the effect of this is seen in the making of 
pumps, the W'orkiiig of steam-engines, and in 
drawing water from deep mines. Upon these prin- 
ciples a most effective barometer is formed, water 
being used instead of mercury, and a thirty-four 
feet tube employed in place of one thirty inches 
high. For as air presses with a force of fifteen 
pounds on eacli square inch, and as a column of 
water thirty-four feet high, with an area of one 
inch, is of the same weight, it is cv^eiil that one 
C4)Iuinn wall balance the other. If the atmosphere 
become, lighter, the water in the tube will fall; if 
heavier, the aipieous column will rise. Such a ba- 
rometer gi\es notice of the slightest atmospherical 
(‘hanges, which the large divisions of its scale, more 
than thirteen inches for each inch of the mercurial 
barometer, enable the observer to read w'ith great 
minuteness. 

Water is also useful in preserving the standards 
of weights, and measures of capacity from varia- 
tion. A cubic inch of water, at a fixed temperature, 
say sixty degrees of Fahrenheit, and at a constant 
atmospherical pressure, such as thirty inches of 
the barometer, will always retain the same bulk; 
in, other words, it will never become more, never 
leas, than a cubic inch ; nor will its weight vary in 
the least, keeping at 2521 grains nearly in air, and 
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252f in a vacuum; thus serving for a standiird 
both of measures and w eights. 

Water is not, strictly speaking, an iiicomprv8- 
isible fluid, though formerly it was supposed iiu’a- 
pable of reduction to a smaller bulk by any fon e, 
however great. It has, however, been compressed 
a little by the aiiplication of vast powers, nine 
cubic feet having been pressed into eight by a lorce 
equal to a weight of 30,000 pounds on a sqiiaiv 
inch. Blit, for most practical purposes, and in 
the management of hydrostatical and hydrodytuj* 
mieaP machines, w'ater may be considered incom- 
pressible, not yielding save to enormous iiressuros. 

Some answer has now’ been given to the qiiesliou, 
** What is water ?” and we must therefore conclude 
this article on a fluid which has in past ages con- 
tributed, by its silently accumulating d(‘posits, to 
form vast mountain ranges of strata, nhoundmg 
with the vegetable and animal remains of nncimit 
times ; and is now producing new' islands and 
deltas where succeeding tribes of men may yet 
found po|'ul(>us cities. 


ni. A(‘K K i: 1 TZ. 

rjiAP. 111. 

Two days after, during wliich Frcilerick knew how to 
jireveiit, by an ingenious contrivanoc, his eous-iu froui 
passing through the picture galleiy, lie led lior 1‘roiu 
her chamber with a look, of triumph ; and, whilst he 
promised to show her something in a very ni vslerious 
manner, ho brought her straight before the ]M>rtJ'nli of 
the wretehed prisoner, which shu had so often insgurded 
with such deep sorrow, and said, “Now see, Luitgarde !" 

C^uitc overcome, slie retreated. I’lu* face of thi‘ pri- 
soner was turned fully towards her, and the features of 
the unknown, and his large, docji-sct lycs were fixed on 
her in gloomy despair. With a loud sliriek she put her 
hands hcforc lior face, and disiq>pearcd. 

Frederick followed her, glorying in (ho frightful con- 
sequence of his art, and in his adroit siiriiriso; he Ibimd 
her trembling in all her limbs, siiiJi»urted by a colinnn, 
in another room: her bosom palpitated, her ciiti a* frame 
was agitated. 

** Good heavens, dearest ousiii ! what is the matter 
W'ith you ! Can, then, an arti.^tie experiment, so frighten 
you? You kno>v we have ol’teu combated on tliat 
point; you found the portrait so decidedly interest ing, 
because the feature.^ w ere not to be seen, and one eoidd 
fancy them to be wdiat one w’i.shed. 1 ahvays eoii-sidored 
it was only a painter s caprice, that he did not dare 
represent the suffering and desperation of the captivo. 
Now 1 have endeavoured to solve the problem, 1 have 
given to the captive the face of the roliher chief." 

“ Ala,s!” said Luitgarde, with a trembling gesttm\ 

1 can a^su^o you it is like as possihh; : and your 
‘fright bears tc.stimouy to ius successful execution. But 
come again, and look at it once more." 

" Not for any consideration on earth, " said she, with 
firmness; ** into that chamber will 1 never set foot 
again." 

** Do not be so childish. It was a liold fancy of 
mine, I avow’, but I must regret iliat, it lias so com- 
pletely succeeded, since 1 have di.sgn^ted you by that 
means with the portrait. I find - 

“ Find what you like ! " exchiimeil she ; but he 
assured you have given me infinite pain." 

** Pardon me, cousin, 1 had no wish to do that, and 
though I understand that the first glanee coidd frighten 
you, still I do not comprehend " 

(1) HydroBtatics » that part of Acientifio niechanit s which relates 
Co flulde at reitt and hydrodynanicB to fluid* in mottou. 
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" 0 , my God ! my God !” exclaimed Luitgardc^ and 
her tearH burst from her eyes. 

Frederick stood antazed ; he endeavoured to tranquib 
Use her, for it grieved him to sec his amiable and fair 
inend in such deep agitation. It was flattering on the 
ficorc of his own vanity, because ho ascribed the whole 
affair to the successflil effect of his groat art. 

At length Luitgardo recovered ; she went to her 
chamber, but not again through the gallery where the 
altered portrait, with its unfortunate rcBciublance, and 
expression of frightful despair, came before her like a 
terrifying spectre. 

The old count heard of the event ; he highly dis- 
approved of his son’s inconsiderate joke, and had the 
portrait removed to another place, in order that his 
niece should not be obliged many times every day to 
make a long circuit through cold passages, and over 
steps. Still, however, though the picture was removed, 
and her road again open, she never went through the 
g|dlery without the portrait of the wretched captive 
rising up before her. The <legradation into whicli an 
existence of u noble nature was sunk, and tlio prospect 
of a terrible future, where lie, even so laden with 
chains, deprived of liberty, of the light of day, would 
number by dceply-cut not dies the duration of a lamen- 
table existence in dark despair,- all this laccmtcd 
her very heart, and in the background that gloomy 
dungeon view ; and what did fliat oflor to her sight ? 
Death, by an executioners hand, and the eternal dam- 
nation of a soul which was made for salvation, and 
which, perhaps, still at tiiat moment was capable of 
better feelings. 

Ono thought most powerfully seized her, and occu- I 
pied her perpetually; it was a bright point, towards 
which her soul, in the cruel cnibaiTassmeiit that sur- 
rounded her, was guided with ardour and continually- 
increasing love. To save his soul, if it were possible, 
and that youth to whom she (jouhl nut deny the warmest 
sympathy, who had shown hiinscH' towards her nobly 
and tenderly, and whom she might reclaim from his 
frightful ways. 'J’hc more she reflected on this projc(?t. 
the more brilliantly did it present itself to her; she 
thought that this wjis a truly bcaiitiful object, and might 
even become a redeeming subject for a whole existence 
occupied with it, and she woa'c a thousand jjlans and 
possibilities, how this might take place through Jier in 
the best manner. 

The winter was now gradually approaching to its 
end ; warm breezes passed over tlie earth, and melted 
in all places the snow from the lulls, and broke the ice of 
the river ; winter’s mute rigidity yielded to the murmur 
of the falling drops, and of the discharged waters; 
spring, with all the feelings that follow in its tmin, was 
all in motion in animated and inanimat.o nature. 

While Frederick looked foiwanl with great satisfac- 
tion to his approaching carriage, Luiigardc felt her 
breast affected by painful presentiments, of which the 
cause was not this festival ; indeed, every mention of 
it, of which now there were daily more, struck as with 
an icy hand into the buds of Iwr melancholy hopes. 
Still was it the wish of her honoured uncle ; the dis- 
tinctly-cxprosscd will of the whole family: and Fre- 
derick was so kind, so attentive to her, that her sironger 
reason imposed acquiescence on her rcl»eUions feelings, 
and she took every pains to share the joy of the whole 
house upon the approaching gladsome event. Jn the 
mean time, a particular circumstance occurred to retard 
the marriage. An unforeseen, but important, matter 
claimed the presence of the old count at Prague for 
some time, which obliged him to defer for an uncertain 
period its celebration. Frederick was to remain at the 
castle, and attend to all the arrangements and domestic 
matters, but Luitgarde, who could not properly remain 
with him, was to accompany his fhther. 

Two days of the journey were happily accomplished, 
and the travellers thought they had no longer any 
dangers to fear, when suddenly, in a forest where the 


bad road obliged the carriage to move slowly, a number 
of mounted robbers sprung forward from both sides of 
the way, forced the postilion and servants, . who were 
about to defend themselves, with loaded pistols at their 
heads, to come down from the carriage, and then with 
fiiriouB voice demanded of the travellers their money 
and valuables. The count replied intrepidly to them, 
but one of the robbers took out a pocket-pistol, and 
was about to Are it at his head. At this moment 
Luiigardc rose up in great terror, drew from her bosom 
the ring, lield it to the robber’s face, and cried out, 
" Begone, and leave us ; respect the commands of your 
chief !” The robber fell back, examined the ring, took 
off his cap, called his comrades together with a whistle, 
and they all sprung at full gallop into the thicket. 

At the end of a long pause of mute astonishment, 
Ihe count at last asked an explanation of the strange 
occurrence ; and Luitgarde, deeply blushing, was obliged 
to confess and relate what had taken place with regard 
to the ring. 

Count Martini tz listened to the narration of his niece 
with deep vexation. A robber’s love for her ; the evi- 
dent interest which the audacious youth had succeeded 
in inspiring her with ; the reflections on his sou’s fate ; 
- -all agitated his inmost soul with painful sentiments. 
Still he presented a gloomy silence, and only desired to 
see the ring. Imitgarde handed it to him. Gracious 
heavens !” exclaimed the count, “this is the Lansky 
arms ! It is a seal ring which T liavc often seen on 
my friend s finger, but without the diamonds that now 
adorn it ! TIow docs the man come by this ring ? — and 
it is dear to him — has he told you ? — and yet he has 
presenU^d it to you ! ” and the count shook his grey 
head. 

“ Jiunsky ! Lansky !" repeated Luitgarde, slowly 
and reflectingly ; and that child, destroyed by the flames, 
and the parrot’s talk, fell heavily on her heart. Vie- 
toriu von Lansky bad been destined for her by her 
mother and his hither, and who liad brought to her the 
parrot, and who taught it the name of her lost intended 
husband! She shuddered; for, from the very depth of 
confused feelings and thoughts, there arose a presump- 
tion, which awoke in her terror, sorrow, and painful 
plcjisurc. 

“ JIow came the highwayman by this ring? Do 3^011 
know any thing about it ?" asked the count. 

“ Nothing, d(;ar uncle, hot what I have already told 
.yon. The ring is very dear t-o him, as he assured me. 

1 wished to send it back to him, when i had no longer 
occa-sion for it; but he refused it with evident dis- 
plejisurc.” 

“ The man is in love with you, that is clear. Now 
that explains many other things, and the present of 
the stolen parrot. A laughable, but shameful affection, 
indeed, between my nicce and a bandit chieftain ! ” 

This word sunk deeply and painfully into Luitgardc's 
breast; she was no longer able to restrain her tears ; but 
from the open«wound arose pride and the resolution 
to remain true to the unfortunate man, who, in the 
verv midst of bis evil doings, was yet capable of better 
feelings, and courageously to take his part. 

Mostly in sileuue, and in deep reflection, they reached 
Prague. Count Martini tz pursued his affairs, and witli 
them secret imjuiries about the ring. Luitgarde felt 
she was wa(>ebed, and not so unconstrained as in the 
country. This annoyed her ; for she knew she was inno- 
cent of any criminal conduct, or evil intention ; she 
had earnestly combated every seductive recollection ; 
she intended to give her hand to Frederick ; to be his 
affectionate and devoted wife. More he himself did nOt 
ask. for more be did not give ; and the place, which 
probably a certain portrait held in Luitgardc's heart, 
wa% quite clearly and openly occupied in her cousin’s 
breast by his eolleeticms and works of art. She did not 
look too closely at the point where she herself was 
deficient. 

The history of the count's extlraordinaiy escape from 
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the hands of ilie rohlicrs made much noise at PraiGriie* 
The domesticK, who did not know all the particulars, 
had represented the affair in a confused and inaccurate 
manner. Passing from mouth to mouth, exaggerated, 
disfigured, it came to the knowledge of the chancellor 
of the superior court of law, who had for a long time 
the commands of Frederick the Third, to act with 
the greatest rigour and zeal against the extension of 
the robhor bauds ; and, in furtherance of this mandate, 
he had now put a high price on the head of Black 
Fritz, lie went himself at the same time to the Count 
yon Martini tz ; and, making his duty an excuse for the 
liberty he took, he called on him, in the name of Ills 
Majesty’s Iligli (Jonrt. of Justice, even in that of tlic 
public good, for a true and exact statement. His niece’s 
position ill the extraordinary affair to a certain degivc | 
placed the count in embarrassment: still ho rcpiicil 
to the ehaiicellor’s questions as candidly as he wa.s able; 
and at length the latter desired to sec the ring. 

Liiitgarde was obliged to give it up, which she did 
with the greatest unwillingness ; she entreated, she 
threw herself at the knees of lier imele, who called on 
her for it ; a dark presentiment ran through her soul ; 
she would so willingly have preserved that idedge of 
the tender respect of the unfortunate young man for 
her; — and now, into what hand*; must it fall ! Still 
her uncle claimed it in his own name, in the name of 
the public order, anil of that peace whioh, through the 
misdeeds of the lawless banditti, had been quite long 
enough troubled. Ijiiitgarde was no longer able to 
refuse it : mute and sorrowful, she g;uo it up. iV'vhaps 
at this moment w'as IJie wretched man betniyed, and 
through her means ! The ehanecUor also knew the 
arms of the Qount von Lamsky; he took the riiig wilh 
him, and 2 )romised to return it to him within eight 
days. 

Those eight days were passed in painful imeertainty: 
and the more Luitgarile's feelings for the terniie adorer 
eaiuc into eoiiHiet with morals, integrity, and older 
tie.s, the more ardently was it iiitlamed against ojjposi- 
tioii and contrariety; and a melanelioly, ]»ainfully sweet 
conjeeliire, which, since the nearer aeqnaiiitanci* with 
the ring, allured her a thousand times into extraordi- 
nary reveries, .aeeouiplished the s])cll. 

Hut the (ught days wore ]»:issed— and ten at last 
fourteen. In the agony of her heart, Luiigardc had 
dared to recall the ring to her uncle; he dismihsed her 
with ail ill-hoding look, saying that it was not sim])ly 
permitted, but even a iluty, to emjiloy every moans, 
which might leail to the iletectioii and arrest of so 
atrocious a criminal, and that he ivas asiiained of the 
sympatliy which seemed to agitate the breast of bis 
relation, the intended wife of his son, in favour of so 
lawless a being. 

To these w'onls Liiitgarde made no reply, but resolved 
not to bold any further communication on this matter 
W'itii her uncle, who, as she thouglit, did her injustice, 
and esjiccially conducted himself unfairly on this occa- 
sion. She hegan to give herself up to the fiincies which 
allured her to comparisons between her two admirers, 
bile iniagiiiod what Frederick would have been had he 
been flung by a bitter fate into the forest, among 
wicked, corrupted men ; if he had lieeii obliged to main- 
tain his honour, his life, his liberty, against a hostile 
authority, and among criminal examples; and she 
placed now the unfortunate, fallen young man, with his 
Bupcrioiity of mind and body, with his genius and aspi- 
rations, in the bosom of an atFectionate family ; she 
imagined him among worthy men of honourable habits, 
brought up in every exercise of virtue and useful know^- 
ledge; she undertook to complete the portrait, by 
supposing him to be actually Victorin Lansky, her 
first intended bridegroom ; and she gave herself up to 
her sorrow and to her tear.<. 

Some days passed, when at breakfast her uncle gave 
her back the ring, saying that the chancellor had no 
longer any occasion for it. An icy coldness seized 


Luitji^rdo ; she took it in silcnoe ft-om his hand, w ith 
a terrible presentiment, and suddenly quitted the room. 

Upon the evening of the same day one of her maids 
burst into t he chamber wdth loud joy, to luiiiiounce to 
her the rcjiort that Black Fritz was taken, and was 
on the succeeding morning to bo brought, heavily 
chained, into Uraguo. Luitgardo was petrified with 
horror. The darkness of the evening concealed from 
the maid her mistress’s death like pnlencss, and the 
girl’s busy chattering allowwi her to listen without say 
ing a word, or rather, to sink into lacerating thoughts. 

And 1 have betrayed him!” did she ojaeulnte at 
last, in sorrowing accents, as the maid Icl't her apart 
ment. That the ring was the cause of his arcest, that 
his supfiosod inclination for her was made tbo instru 
nient of his ruin, was demonstrati'd to her iiicoule.s- 
tihly; and, from that moment, as the unyielding law 
was now fully satisfied and nothing more was to be 
dreaded from the terrific man, a deep, a holy interest, 
linked with bitter rejiroaches against herself, and with 
the (*onscioiisnes.s of her fault towards him who, if even 
guilty tow'iirds the w'hole world, still w'itli respect to 
her had acted nobly, seized violently on her soul, ami 
made every other inclination, even every ivtrosiiectivc 
one, disappear. 

A turbulent running to and fro in the street . the de 
portment of the domestics, all coiixiueed her the next 
morning that the news of the maid wsin too true. 
T:ikeu, loaded with massive chains, jilmost e^ciy mem 
her of his body tied down, ai^d atlendiMl by a company 
of soldiers witli loaded muskets and fixed bayonets, bo 
was led as a w^eleomo, and even yet as a terrific sj>oe 
tacle, through the streets of the to>wi on a waggon, 
surrounded l)y guards. Kverybody ran to see him, 
everybody related something of Black Kritz; and 
everybody seemed to unite to tear Hu it garde’s beurt to 
pieces. 

** Ah ’ wh.at a liamlsomo man he i^ ! What beautiful 
eyes he has !” said one maid to anoiluir, in the corridor 
before Luitgarde's door. 

“And have you seen,” said the other, “how fiercely 
and terribly he i;ast his eyes down on the ground, and at 
times shook his eliaiiis, whieh made me tremble with 
the noise T 

“ Ves, it w'a.s as if he wished to frighten the jusople 
who ran to see him.” 

“ Not that, however,” replied tlio second ; ‘ I ralher 
tliink the heavy chains must press him and wound him 
not a little; Ids right hand was quite covered with 
blood, poor man !” 

“ \Vliat is the matter wdth j'oii, that you eoinpussion 
ate a highwayman 

“Oh ! he is an unfortunate man, and will bitlerl} 
pay for it.." 

LuitgardeV heart was full to overllowing, and at that 
moment w'onld she have given half her fortune to b»*. 
allow’cd to .shed her tears for a lonely lunir. Hut usit 
came after visit, .and every one iei»eated the account of 
the entry of the dreaded robber, ami everybody had 
some anecdote of him, whether true or fabricated, wiiieli 
painfully afflicted the heart of the uuhapp,^ maiden. 

The cxaminatiuiiK of the captive imw bepin; and 
many eircumstauces relative to his dc'^liny, Ida uctioiiH. 
and his imprisonment, were knowm. Not from his own 
mouth, however, for lie obst-inaUdy refused to confess 
anything. His aecomplices related, that he had been 
brouglit up in the Saxon Erzgelierge. by a collier, who. 
himself a member of u band of robbers, aceuHtomed the 
boy — who named him Avith rcpiignanc-e, fatlier — to a 
rude, hard life, and to deeds ot violence. At fourteen 
years of age he ran aAvay, and fell among Swedish light 
troops, who received the Avell-grown daring boy, whose 
gallant bearing and cool re.solution iiiude him (he 
tavourite of his comrades, over whom he soon w'on a 
kind of authority. H c gradual ly observed ho w deficieu t 
he wfui in acijaircments in order to be or to become 
as renowned as others who stood above him. He w'as 
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not discouraged, however. In idle hours, while his com- 
rades drank or gambled, he learned to read and write, 
and also to make miliUry drawings. Tlie coiuinandant 
of the corps soon took notice of him. Fritz became 
a non-commissioned oiheer, and, in a short time, on the 
occasion of a little expedition, which only his enter- 
prising courage would undertake and uccoinplish, he 
was made an officer. A brilliant road now lay open 
before him, and all the force of his will was directed in 
search of honour and renown, ilc wished to rise, to 
dazzle, to command ; he threw everybody into the 
shade, for a glimmering rccollcetiou of a better state of 
things in his earlier ebildhoud (>han what lie iuiind in 
the fflthy collier's cabin, and among his vulgar asso- 
ciates, floated before him. lie who would have reminded 
him of his i-csidence and his life in the Erzgeberge, 
would have mortally off 'ended him ; he no longer called 
himself Fritz, but Vieiorin, for an imeertaiu tradition 
existed in his hreast, that he liad been, in other times, 
called by that name, and he sought ardently after the 
splendor which, 48 he believed, belonged to his birth, 
and which a fatal event had torn him from, and hoped 
to rise by courago and talent. Hut, inflexible, intrepid, 
and proud, ho bad always neglected to make himself 
friends, confiding only in Jiis actions, which should be 
his to.stimonials ; his eucuiies and those persons Jealous 
of him know how to turn all this to his disiul vantage ; 
persons of little worth and younger men wore prei'erred 
to him, because they possessed the advantage w'hicli lie 
bad not, of being able to put themselves forward in the 
eyes of the world. All this deeply wounded him, and 
filled his breast w'itli I'eelings of hatred. At hist lie 
M'OB on the point of attjiiiiug his wish, and of cnicriiig 
as captain into a regiment of the line, when peace was 
concluded, his corps was broken up, and most of the 
troops were discharged. Xow that all further hope of 
advancement wus lost to him, his old lawless habits 
awoke ; want, despair, and revenge urged him 011 ; men 
without bread and without oeeupatioii associated them- 
selves with him, and he was eiio.scii, with unanimous 
consent, their leader and captain. The must daring 
exploits, the most hazardous projects, were executed by 
him; he even maintiiiucd a strong discipliuc, and a 
rude justice among tlic members of his terrific associ- 
ation; thus was it possible for him lo achieve things 
almost incredible, and to ward oil' every ti*eachcry and 
danger. 

At length, it was said, his presence of mind, his 
penetration, gavo way to the seUucihe voice of a pas- 
sion which spoke stronger than honour, courage, and 
prudence ; he fell into the adroitly-arranged snare, and 
accepted a mysterious inviiatiou, which came to him 
from a woman Mliom he ardently lovcil, ami w hieii was 
strengthened by a ring, which ho himself hud given to 
her in a happy moment as a idedge of his aff'ociion. 
Thus ho was taken, and poured imprecations on the 
faithless one who had deceived him, and whose faith- 
lessness he felt more acutely than his chains, or even 
the death that was before his view ; for her alone on 
earth he had truly loved, aud from her alone he had 
deserved gratitude. 

No one who related the whole, or part of this history 
in Luitgarde’s prescnee~for Black Fritz was the gene- 
ral conversation — tihoughi how painfully it touched a 
heart which felt itself so deeply affected without any 
fault on its part. Hhe avoided on this account, as much 
as possible, to go into tlie world, hut sho was nut able 
to avoid visiting her relations, without exciting her 
uncle's dissatisfied humour. 

At the house of one of these, a respectable old lady, 
she met with a clergyman, whose mild exterior and 
calm benevolence won her heart at the first introduc- 
tion. Even here, the conversation fell soon on the 
news of the day, the robber-chief ; and it happened 
that he was^ the priest whose solemn duty it was to 
prepare criminals for death, and to accompany them on 
their last journey. With warm interest did the 


worthy old priest dilate on his prisoner. He lamented 
many a fine disposition here destroyed, nor did he 
refuse to the fallen man his deep sympathy ; but what 
most afflicted him was, his impenitence ; he manifested 
no trace of repentance for all his misdeeds, nor would 
he make any confession ; more than once, indeed, he 
suspected him of the unholy effort to deprive himself of 
life. 

** There is a wild despair in the young man,” said the 
priest, “ which appears to proceed less from the consci- 
ousness of his guilt, or from fear of punishment, than 
from an immeasurably wounded pride, and from a deep 
irritation against a person, who must have deceived or 
betrayed him.” 

^'And has he not explained himself, nor indicated 
who this person is r enquired Luitgarde, trembling. 

The priest shrugged his shoulders. It must be a 
woman,” said he. 1 gather this from some occidental 
words and signs ; but he is not to be moved to any con- 
fession ; not even to this.” 

Then he will he put to the torture without any 
further delay,” said one of the gentlemen present. 

Luitgardc's heart ceased to heat, and a death-like 
paleness covered lier whole face ; the priest looked at 
her unobserved, but attentively. 

“This will not be necessary,” said he, “ for. he #te- 
nios nothing; lie loaves to the judges to speak, aud 
decide as they like respecting him ; the overt ^ets are 
proved by the declarations of so many other criminals 
aud witnesses, that he cannot po.ssibly escape. His life 
is cerUiinly condemned : w'ould to God that it were Ht 
my power, that I wore so liappy a.s to save his soul.” 

Euitgardc look long aud inquiringly on tlie priest. 
In bis count4)uauc6 lay so much humanity, .so much 
patience, so many hcaveuly seekiug aspirations, that a 
resolution which began to rise in her mind^became 
more and more clearly defined. Prom that moment she 
took but little interest in the conversation ; her whole 
mind fixed itself on one thought. 

The followiim morning she rose early, said she wished 
to communicate with her eoufessor, and w^ent accompa- 
nied by her maid to the cloister, whero Father August- 
ine lived, whose order and name she carefully got pos- 
session of. She liad him called by the porter, and the 
priest soon made his appearance. With a deeply- 
wounded heart, amidst tc^irs of surrow^ aud shame, she 
now exposed to the priest her w hole destiny, the dispo- 
sition of her heart towards the unfortunate man, her 
engagement with Frederick, the histoiy of the ring, 
the crime of treachery w'hich w'as imputed to her, her 
anguish at the coiiscqueneos of the Ctiptive's desperation, 
at the th'>ught of the everlasting death of his soul, and 
her hope, although not perhaps an open avowal on her 
side, that a knowledge of her feeling for him, aud her 
repentaneo at the unintentional wrong wiiich through 
her had been committed, might melt his obduracy, and 
open a way for milder sentiments, perhaps even for a 
pious thought into his proud heart. 

’fhe worl/hy father had allowed her to speak out 
freely ; he sat still awdiile in deep rclleetiou : at last he 
rose and sjiake. 

“ It is possible, my child, that your meritorious reso- 
lution may be efficacious. I will reflect on it. However, 
in the first place, do nut speak of your prcyect to 
any one, and give no place to any kind of hope ; for we 
have not to do with a light-minded inconsidorate sin- 
ner, but with a hardened criminal.” And thereupon he 
penetrated, with convincing eloquence, into the very 
depth of her heart; he laid before her all the possible 
consequences of her step, and at last dosirea her to 
return to him again in eight days. 

She quitted the holy father, sick and in anguish, full 
of doubt of him, but, however, fliTuly decided In spite 
of all hindrances which appeared to rise up against her, 
to attain her aim, cither through him or by some other 
means. 
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SCENERY OF THE GREAT WESTERN RxVILWAY. 

No. III. 

Prom Ch(»l»cy the Railway pas^^e^^ in South Moroton, 
** Moor-town/’ over a wide grassy moor, with eminences, 
upon which arc built the villages of North and South 
Moroton. There are also some fine entrenchments, one 
of which, Sinodiin Hill, separates the Thames from the 
railway. Eastward is Brighlwoll Barrow, and below is 
the point 

Where Isis, Colteswolrl’s heir, lotijjf word, is lastlv won. 

And insliuilly docs wed wiili Piimc, old ( 'liillern^s son.” 

The spot where this marriaiijc takes place, or, as Drayton 
further phraHOs it, 

“Tin* winding Isis with tlio fruitful Tlmino,” 
lies in the parish of Doivhcstcr, and is defended by a 
double lino of earthworks, oxteiiding from one river to 
the other. Dorchester was originally a Roman station, 
and probably occupied Siiiodiur, the Celtic hill just 
named. 

The vale now becomes less attractive in its sceuery ; 
the line, after leaving the Moroton cutting, passes 
over Hagboume Marsli, towards Didcot. 'fhe railway 
traveller sees but few antiquities in this part of his 
journey. Nevertheless, the several village churches pre- 
iwnb some good examples of Norman, Early English, and 
Decorated architecture ; and there is a very interesting 
earthwork, thus neatly noticed in the Jlintory : — 
" Cuchclmsiey Knowe, corrupted into Scutchamfly 
Knob, is a large barrow upon the chalk ridge, above 
Hendrcd, 853 feet above the sea, and well known as a 
land-mark for many miles round. The fanner, upon 
whose land it stands, a hotter agriculturist than 
antiquary, has already carted away one-half of the soil 
for manure.” 

The Railway next roaches Steventon, which stands 
upon the gault clay, slightly covered with chalk, marie, 
and green-sand : tlic verdure displays the value of the 
lower marie in an agricultural polut of view- : the village 
is subject to floods, and is iutersected by a raisiid cause- 
way, paved with grcy-wetlier and coral-rag boulders. 

The Ste veil ton Sf^itioiiis fifty -six and a quarter miles 
from liuiidon, and sixty- two from Bristol ; and here 
tlie Oxford traffic joins ihe line. The HiMory contains 
so admiralilc an illustration of Railway economy at this 
point, that we shall quote it : - - 

The Kailw'ay was completed to Stevouton in June, 
1840; and a number of villages, probably as little 
known as the most remote of Cornwall or Northumber- 
land, were then laid open. Here, as almost generally 
throughout the vale of Berks, the communication of the 
dlflerent villages with each other and their market 
town is very imperfect, and liable, in many cases, to be 
flooded, and rendered impassable to a considerable ex- 
tent. II pon such clay soils as that of Steveiiton, it is 
not uncommon to find the outlying cross-roads com- 
pletely blocked up during the winter season. The 
population of these villages varies generally from two 
to four and five hundred persons, and sometimes reaches 
seven or eight hundred. A comparison of tho present 
numbers w'ith those returned under the census of 1801, 
shows usually a moderate increase : in some few cases, 
indeed, the population, not only from 1801, but from 
the date of Elizabeth, and probably from a much earlier 
period, has been stationary. Notwithstanding this 
imiformity, it is remarkable how completely the fami- 
lies Boeiii to change. In the case of one rather secluded 
parish, with no resident landed proprietor, and the 
population of which had remained stationary in point 
of numbers some centuries, a careful analysis of tho 
register showed that tho sirnames were in a continued 
state of fluctuation, any one name rarely remaining in 
the parish above one century, and a veiy small number 
I ind^ turning the second century.” 
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From Bteventon, tlie Railway pusses over a flat upon 
district to the Faringdon Station, sixty-throe and a 
quarter miles from London, six from Faringdon, and 
throe from Wantage; thence by a deep cutting past 
Baulking, and by another cutting past Beckett, the 
beautiful seat of Viscount Barrington, east of the village 
of Shrivcnhain. At Colcshill, too, the Earl of Radnor 
has a scat built by Inigo Jones. The population of this 
part of Berkshire is almost wholly agriculiuml. The 
upper part of the vale is mostly grazing and dairj' land : 
the loader part commonly arable, and the chalk iluwns 
extensively occupied as sheep-walks. “ 'I'lio cottage nui 
nufacturc of pillow-lace, so common under the Chilterns 
in Bucks and Oxfordshire, does mit cxbmil at all gene- 
rally in this direction, nor is its pl.i(‘c supplied by any 
other handicraft.” 

The Shrivcnhain Station is scveiily-oiieaud a quarter 
miles from Lomlou. The antiquities of this middle dis- 
trict of the Railway arc extremely curious : the nunicrmis 
churches, though mostly small, are good spoei incus of 
Norman, Early English, Decorated, and IVrpcndieiihir. 
Oncof ihefine.^tis W antage, a large and handsome church, 
composed of a tower, nave, aisles, transepts, ehancel, and 
chapels : its finest monument is a lifo-si/.e alabaster 
effigies upon a rieh altar-toml» of a knight of the Fit/.- 
warren family. V flington eliureh, too, tliougli \ cry 1 iti h* 
known, is an exquisite and yierfeet speeinion of I he E.irl \ j 
English style. Sliilliugford has an Early English lower , 
and spire, and some lancct-whulows of great length. | 

Nor arc the churches the most striking aiitiquilios cd' 
tho locality The sky-line of the chalk down, as s(*eu ! 
from the vilHcy, is continually broken by the elevation I 
of some earthwork, carrying the mind’s c.>e hack to 
times of w'ar and blooddied, spoliation and ejtriquest. i 
Oil the steep escarpment of Ufliugiou Hill, jint below ' 
the entrenchment, is tho celchrated White* Hoi^e - a ' 
rude figure of a hoi*sc at full gallop, formed by rmimviug | 
the thin layer of turf, ami exposing tin* white surfaec of i 
the chalk. The figure is about 380 feet loqg, ami is | 
said to cover an aere of ground : the side of the dov> n i * 

893 feet above the sea level ; and in partienlar dire(*tions, ' 
the home may he seen Icii or twelve miles distant.. This j 
famed White Horse has given rise to mueh eontr(ner.sy i 
among antiquaries as to the object for wdiich it was cut ; 
out; said to have been to coinmemorato tho victory of 
the men of the Saxon kingdom of Wessex, under | 
Alfred and Ethelred, over ihe Danes, in STl. Bi* this j 
as it may, the llur.^e is of Saxon origin, or of still higher i 
antiquity; ami w'e think this antiquarian theory liy no j 
means a wild one. Tlu; figure has given to this (Hsi rict j 
the name of tlm Vale of White-Horse : tlic country peo i 
pic had an ancient custoni of asKimbling to “ scour (he i 
horse;” i.e. to clear away the turf, so as to keeji (lie 
form perfect. On such occasions, a rural festival wa.s 
held, and the people were regaled by the lord ot (hi* | 
manor; hut wc have no record of this since 1780. j 

Just under tho White Horse Hill is a knoll ol chalk, ’ 
called the “ Dragon Hill,” described iih a mound or 
harrow^, intended to eoMjr tlie dead, whose victory the 
horse is supposed to eommeinorale ; this is a plausible 
link in the chain of the antiipiary’s theory ; hut- it is l»y 
no means certain that the mound is artiticial. At nil > 
events, the neighbouring downs are thickly strewn with ! 
tumuli, and other marks of an early population. j 

The entrenchments, too, are very i]ilcre.stiiig ; and the 
advantage which has been taken of tiu* natural ravines, , 
to aid in forming camps, is very striking to the student ' 
of military antiquities. On the chalk hills north of 
Lainbouru is the relic popularly known as “Wayland | 
Bmith and the couniry-jicople have a tradition of an ' 
invisible smith residing licrc, who would shoe a Im- 
veller’s horse, if it was left here for a short, time w'ith a 
piece of money by way of payment. Sir Walter Scott 
has embellished this popular belief in ^Henilworth. 

In the gfCQBi Railway Hititofy before us, wo find this 
monument thus lucidly described : “Wayland Smith's 
Cave is a combination of a cromlech with a regular 
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Druidical circle. The circle is composed of between 
thirty and forty stoncfi, some of vhicn are orcrthrovn 
nnd partially buried, while all are more or less displaced. 
Within the circle, three stonea are set on edge, ao as to 
form a chamber, which is roofed by a fourtL This is 
the ceve. In front of the cave is a sort of cruciform 
idley of stones, two areas of which are closed at tho ends, 
whilst the third is open, and forms the entrance to the 
cromlech. This curious relic stands by the side of the 
old Kidge Way : the stones are all grey- wethers, and 
similar to those of Abury, and tbo Trilithons of Stone- 
henge. The modem proprietor of this curious Druidical 
remain has had the good taste to plant a small wood of 
fir-trees around It, throwing the whole into a deep gloom, 
well suited to its ancient character.” 

Another relic, of kindred interest, may be mentioned 
here. This is tho noted Blowing Stone, which stands 
some way up the hill, at the back of the village of Kings- 
ton Lisle, and about five miles from Wantage. It is a 
grey-wacke, and has in it several holes, into one of 
which, if a person blow powerfully, an extremely loud 
noise is produced, something between a note upon a 
French bom, and the bellowing of a calf, wdiie4 may 
be heard at six miles distance. A probable tradition 
asserts it to have been employed as a Dniidical oracle. 

In this ramble among Druidical, Saxon, and Danish 
relics, we fear the reader will have lo8t train of 
the narrative, at least ; and so return wc to the Hallway 
at Shrivenham, proceeding from whence westward, wo 
arrive at the Bourton cutting, in deep blue clay, in 
which appears a bod of ammonites, some of them of 
larw size. A little further on are found Deltoid oysters 
and septaria in beds of Kimmeridge clay, which, at the 
Stratton cutting, yields a rich harvest of fossils. Across 
this cutting is the first stone bridge on tho line, carry- 
ing the Roman road from Cirencester towards Newbuiy. 

The Railway now reaches the Swindon Station, seventy- 
seven miles from London, forty-one from Bristol, eighty- 
five and three quarters from Taunton, eighteen from 
Cirencester, thirty-three from Cheltenham, and thirty- 
nine from Gloucester by way of Stroud. Between 
Shrivenham and Swindon, the village churches have 
some noticeable architectural features; and the anti- 

a ulty of " Stratton ” is told in its name, from ** town in 
lie Roman street.” 

Swindon lies on the summit of a hill about a mile 
south of the Railway; and it is scarcely possible to 
imagine a more beautiful view, alike attractive to the 
antiquary and the geologist. Towards the north and 
south it commands the chalk ridge, with its entrench- 
ments and range of barrows, along which wc have con- 
ducted the reader ; tlie scene, probably,” says the 
JRaUway Historyf ** of the early Celtic settlements, of 
the final struggle of that people under Arthur against 
the Saxons, and subsequently of some of the most severe 
oontests between the Saxons and the Danes. This 
ground fonns the northern limit of the immense plain 
of the chalk, extending from Avebury to bc^'ond Stone- 
henge, and including some of the most stupendous ; 
Celtic works now extant.” 

Swindon has been chosen as the great central depAt 
of the Railway, on account of its position in tennediate 
between London and Bristol, and its being the point at 
which takes place the junction between the Great 
Western, and the Cheltenham and Great Western, 
railways. It is .the principal depository for locomo- 
tive engines employed upon the Railway, as well as 
tho stopping-place of all trains. In this respect it 
corresponds wuh the Wolverton Station on tlie London 
and Birmingham lino. To show the importance of the 
position, too, prospective as well as present, we may 
here mention tnat, during the speculative mania of last 
year, Swindon was “the disputed railway territory,” 
from the great number of schemes proposing to have 
connexion with the Great Western Railway, or to cross 
here with independent lines. 

The Swindon dep6t consists of a station-house fbr the 


accommodation of passengers ; and an engine-house and 
sheds for the safe keeping and repair of tho locomotive 
engines. The passengers* station is double, and is 
placed on each side of the main line, here expanded to 
four lines of rails. Each station-house consists of 
three stages, the principal floor opening upon a spacious 
platform, protected from the weather, and upon which 
the passengers step from the carriages. The refresh- 
ment-rooms are superbly decorated in arabesque; the 
upper story is occupied as an hotel, sitting, and coffee- 
rooms on the south, and bed-rooms north ; the commu- 
nication between the two station-houses being by a 
covered galleiy, crossing the Railway. 

At some distance west of the passenger-station, on 
the north side of the line, is the engine depdt, capable 
of accommodating one hundred engines ; for here every 
train changes its locomotive. The engine-shed is 490 by 
72 feet, and will hold upon its four lines of rails forty- 
eight engines and tenders, a sufficient number of which 
arc always kept ready with their steam up. The engine- 
house is 2!)0 feet by 140; here the engines stand in 
compartments, as horses in the stalls of a stable ; and 
in the centre is a travelling platform, fifty feet broad. 
North of the engine-house is the crecting-house, in 
which tlic parts of the engine machinery, when repaired, 
arc put together. 

“ The locomotive engines in use upon the Great 
Western difier from those generally employed, chiefly 
in the dimensions of their wheels and framing, which 
arc adapted to the broad gauge, and in the short stroke 
of their pistons as compared with the diameter of their 
driving-wheels, an arrangement intended to allow of a 
high rate of speed without an unfavourable increase in 
the motion of the parts of the machinery upon each 
other. All the engines run upon six wheels. In tho 
passenger-ongincs tho driving-wheels are seven feet in 
diameter, and the other wheels four feet. The length 
of stroke is eighteen inches, in the diameter of the 
stroke fifteen inches. The boiler contains 127 tubes. 
Each of these engines, when upon the line, and properly 
supplied with fuel and water, weighs about nineteen 
tons, and is calculated to exert a power equal to 120 
horses, working at about forty-five miles in the hour. 
The tender following each engine runs also upon six 
wheels, and is constructed to contain about l,f)00 gallons 
of water and twenty-five c»vt, of coke .” — (Railway lliat.) 
The carriages in use upon the line are not only broader 
than those running upon oilier railways, but they are 
also more lofty, and are all supported upon six wheels, 
the diameter of which varies from four feet to four feet 
six inches ; it being one of the incidents of the broad 
gauge that it permits wheels of a very much increased 
diameter to be used with safety. 

At the Swindon Station wc see a change in progress 
which, in its development, will work a social trans- 
formation in the entire locality. Around the Station is 
fa.st rising a little town ; the llailway Company and pri- 
vate speculators are building upwards of three hun- 
dred houses; the principal inhabitants of the place 
already being the men employed about the engines, 
persons of a superior class, both in intelligence and con- 
duct. A library, read ing-room, and mechanics’ institute, 
have been cstaldishcd for this community. A large 
church, with 800 sittings, and a spire, 140 feet high, 
hare been built at a cost of between 5,000/. and 6,000/. ; 
and a parsonage and school-house, at 1,700/. A piece 
of mund has also been laid out as a park. To this 
judicious scheme of improvement, the Directors have 
very liberally contributed : they employ here frum 800 
to 400 mochanics, pay to their servants about 140,000/. 
half-yearly; and have expended upon their establiidi- 
ment here nearly 600,000*. Hence^ they have a va4t 
interest at stake; and in these previsions for the comforts 
of their servants, they have Shown a wise and liberal 
policy. The rising town takes the name of New Swindon; 
and, though it may excite special wonder, for a mo- 
ment, we must remember that the change eorresponds 
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with vb*i iopk place in thie country upon the roi^i 
formed here by the Romans some sixteen centuries 
since; when stations rose rapidly to bo rilla^ and 
towns, and the termini were cities, or places of impor- 
tance. These roads have lasted, in some places, to our 
times ; and portions of railways are actually laid upon 
these old Rmnan ways. 

Leaving Bwindon, north of the line is Basset Down, 
once the residence of Maskolyne, the astronomer royal, 
and still assessed by his daughter, Mrs. Storey. In the 
opposite direction lies Lydiard Tregoze, the scat of the 
Bt. Johns, Earls of Bolingbroke, and Barons Lydiard. 

We soon reach the Wootton Basset Station, eighty-two 
miles and three qnartera from Londod^nd tliirty-iive 
and a-half from Bath. The town occupies the summit of 
a hill : it was once the inheritance of the Bassets of 
Wycombe ; its first name being corrupted from Wode- 
ton, ** Woodtowii." 

Leaving Wootton Basset, the lino enters a deep cutting, 
crossed by a bridge carrying the road from Malmesbury 
towards Clific Deppard. TLic Ibiilway next posses attliL 
foot of the hill 

Whence Brandon gently brings forth Avon from her source, 

In her most quiet c^jursc w liieh, southward making, soon 

Receives the gentle Cain.” 

Bradeustoke Hill, crowuod by the Decorated Priory 
(now a farm-house), rises almost immediately from the 
Railway. Acyoining is Clack Hill, with its earth- 
works, including a central mound for a beacon fire. 


THE ^'TIMES’’ TESTIMONIAL. 

The following account of probably the most remarka- 
ble incident in the history of the nowspai)er press of 
this country, appeared in a late number of “ Dolman’s 
Magazine.” The subject is itself so interesting as to be 
well worthy of a place in this Magazine, and is so well 
treated by the writer in Dolman, as to render any 
attempt on our part to improve upon it superfluous. 

''In the month of May, 1840, a Brussels ])apcr atMi 
nounced the detection of a most extraordinary fraucT 
upon continental bankers, by the means of ibrged letters 
of credit, purporting to come from the London banking 
firm of Olyn, Halifax, Mills, and Co. The announce- 
ment was copied into (^lignani, and in the same month 
the correspondent of the Timett furnished that journal 
with fuller particulars of the affair, with portions of the 
correHfK>ndGnce of the perpetrators of the fraud, a eorres- 
poudence which had been intercepted by the French 
authorities, and with the names of the conspirators ; and 
among other names, that of Mr. Bogle, a banker of 
Ploreneo, and the head of the banking firm of 1 logic, 
Kerrich, and Maccarthy of Florence. lJp»)u this letter 
of its ourrespondent being inserted into the Times^ Mr. 
Bogle proceeded to London from the continent, and his 
solicitor instantly served Mr. Lawson, tlio printer of 
the Times, with a writ in an action of libel, and made 
efforts to bring the Times, by the person of its printer, 
to an Immediate trial. The Times might liavc put iu 
other pleas in answer to the declaration of libel, but it 
preferred to plead justification; that is to say, to stand 
to the correctness of its correspondent s report, and to 
maintain that the assertion was true, and that M r. Bogle 
was one of the perpetrators of the fraud. Of course, to 
bear oat this plea, a great body of evidence was necos- 
saiy. The fraud was at that time vaguely, but only 
vaguely, enderstood ; the foroign bankers wlio had su^ 
feied by it, as well as the governments in whose states 
it had occurred, seemed anxious at first to hush it up, 
and oonsoquently great exertions and an enormous out- 
were necessary, before the Times could possess itself 


of those particulars which were alone able to justify it 
in a court of justice, and which we shall presently dotail 
in a succinct form to the reader. Suffice it at present to 
say, that tiie determination of the Times to obtain those 
particulars was in a great measure crowned with success ; 
that Mr. Dobie, its solicitor, and Mr. Kirwan, a ba^ 
ristcr, were sent by that journal to various parts of the 
continent ; that commissions were sued out to examine 
witnesses abroad, in spite of the efforts of the plamtifi - 
efforts which there is every ix'ason to believe were backed 
by the very money which ho and his associates had 
plundered-*and directed and advised by the inge- 
nuity of one of the other conspirators, who is said, for 
the purpose of tendering Liis aid aud his funds, to l^ve 
come in secret to London. 

When the Times had obtained all the evidence that 
it was possible, uiivicr very disadvantageous circum- 
stances, to obtain, the trial catnc on, at the Hurrey As- 
sizes, on the 16th of August, 1841. Those who remember 
the masterly efforts made by the counsel on both sides; 
the ingenious endeavours of Sir Frederick Thesigor for 
the plaintiff^ and the calm sagacity of Sir William Follott 
for the defendant, cannot doubt Uiat the case was, as 
far ad circumstances allowed, thoroughly sifted. Chief 
Justice Tiudal, memorable fur his jiulieious and impar- 
tial examination of every fatfl. that was laid before him, 
summed up, and the jury brought in a verdict tigaiiist 
the Times, but a verdict of otic farthing damages only ; 
thus testifying sufficient ly, that, although thostrielly legal 
evidence did not allow them to give a stronger iosimiony 
against the criminality of the plaintiff, they were re- 
solved not to give him more than the strleiness of tech- 
nical rules, which had won him this disastrous victor>% 
obliged them to give. On the verdict being announced, 
Sir Frederick Thesiger called upon the judge, ‘>w is usual 
in the case of small damages, to cert.ify that tlie plaintiff 
was entitled to liis costs. This wjw refused, and the 
plaintiff accordingly had the poor consolation of having 
won by his action one farthing to ctmipciisato for im- 
mense costs, and of having re<;cived from a jury of his 
countrymen the strongest mark of reprobation that the 
imperfectnesH of the evidence allowed them express. 

On the other hand, the Times had to pay its own 
costs, which were said to amount to something like five 
thousand pounds; .and, as this heavy outlay had lioen 
j^encouiitercd not certainly through any Interested motive, 
^thc merchants of London, and of most of the continental 
countries, determined to compensate that journal, aud 
to mark, moreover, their signal admir.atit>n for the course 
w'hich it had pursued. A meeting was therefore held 
at the Mansion House, on the Ist of October, 1841, for 
the purpose of considering the most eligible mode of 
thus testifying their acknowledgments. At this meeting 
all the princi]»al merchants of London w^cre ]ircseut, 
and several foreign bankoi’s. Respecting the resolnlioiis 
moved at that meeting, the Times sjkjUc the next day, 
ill a leading article, in ihc following cliaructeristic 
style : 

' A present of plate was spoken of as an indemnity of 
our heavy expenses. The liquidation of tlcjsc we know 
would be nothing, if undertaken by gciitlcnieii so mr 
mcrous, of suck wealth and importance, acknowledging 
such services. But no, gentlemen ; c\'{‘i‘ honoured by uh 
w'ill you be for tliese intentional kstiuionios to our 
merits ; but wc could accept nothing from you — notliing 
but your esteem, and any memorial of that which 
your sense of public duty might suggest. But our fiiiids 
must not be augmented by one farthing, nor any addi- 
tional splendour bo added to our CHtabUidiment, by a 
donation of a farthing's value. The surest pledge of 
the continued independence of thcjounial is Its freedom 
from all pecuniary obligation; that It shall certainly 
retain ; and your simple approbation, however otherwise 
evinced than by those mothotLi which we rcspectftilly 
^decline, will be the best encouragement to others tio 
pursue our course. By such a public display as this in 
our firrour, future journalists will know, and we hope 
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will endeavour purmie, the Hame honourable path to a gentleman of Greek extraction. After this duel be 
fame which has l)ccn Biiecessfully trodden by the Times, got into bad repute, became a gmbler, a duellist, and 
The meed of your approbation, gentlemen, will exert a confirmed rou6, and waa some time a member of the 
itself beyond the present race ; and, while you thought secret police of France. On the other hand,^ he is de* 
only of conferring a favour upon us, you will be found scribed as a man possessed of many accompUshmen^ 
to have benefited your country, and excited the love of He spoke several l^guages, and his English letters, in 
an honest and independent course in the hearts of men spite of an occasional incorrectness, show a great fiuni- 
yet unborn.’ liarity with the English language He was known for 

In conscquoiice of the refusal of the Times to accept his taste in the fine arts, was an excellent draughtsman, 
of any compensation, the subscription which was raised rode, fenced, boxed, and intrigued, and was universally 
I was devoted to an object not certainly so profitable to looked upon as a specious, agreeable rascal. Early in 
' the conductors of that journal, but inconceivably more 1838 he eloped from Florence with his wife’s maid, and 
honourable ; and, in fact, constituting in itself an event the former, an Englishwoman, died broken-hearted in 
in the history of the press. Of the subscription itself, childbirth. Tils transaction threw De Bourbelle into 
we may mention that it arose from contributions from such veiy bad repute that he was obliged to leave 
all parts of tlie world. The contributors may be de- Florence, and he accordingly retired with his family 
scribed as follows : — thirty-eight public companies ; to A’^illa Micali, a country house near Leghorn, on the 
sixty-four magistrates and oliicers of the corporation of Florence road. There, however, he did not remain in 
London ; fifty-eight London bunkers and joint stock solitude, for he was often visited by Cunningham Gm- 
Vanks ; one hundred and twenty-nine Lioudon merchants, ham, a man scarcely less remarkable than himself in his 
manufacturers, and traders ; one hundred and sixteen own way. 

country bankers, manufacturers, and traders ; twenty- Graham wa.s of really good family, and had been of 
one foinign bankers, merchants, and public companies ; good estate. He bad disgraced the one, and had lost the 
and one humlred and twenty-nine from individuals or other. He had left Scotland in 1828, to escape from 
anonymous sources. The subscriptions from foreign his creditors, and after residing for some time at Brussels, 
bankers, merchauts, and public companies, were from he at length, in 1832 or 3, settled in Florence, where he 
Alexandria, Antwerp, Cadiz, Calcutta, Cologne, Dantzig, met Bourbelle, who came to that town a year afterwards. 
Florence, Geneva, Hamburgh, iiaguayra in South Amc- Graham was described as a singularly remarkable man ; 
rica, Macao, Malta, Messina, Naples, Newfoundland, he did not yield to De Bourbelle in taste for the fine 
Ostend, Paris, Vendee, Ycray, and Wiesbaden. The arts; he was possessed of much reading and a vigorous 
contributions were limited to ten guineas in the case of mind, which had been improved by cultivation. More 
firms, and to five in iho case of individuals, and the cool than De Bourbelle, he was, however, like him, 
wliolc subscriptions amounted to 2,700/. Of this sum crafty, designing, and thoroughly unprincipled. His 
nearly 1,800/. was invested in the purchase of 2,000/. chief excellence was in the imitative and mechanical 
tlirco per cent.. (Jonsols. in the names of tlie Lord Mayor, arts, lie waa a first-rate turner and meclmnician. He 
the Bi.shop of London, the Governor of the Bank of formed and fashioned his own tools with surpassing in- 
England, and the Chamberlain of the City of London, geiiuity, and bad invented a contrivance by which he 
all for the time being : the dividends to be applied to was able to trace copies of not only the rarest engravings 
the support of two Scholarshijis, to be called *Tbc of liapliacl Murghen, but the choicest masterpieces of 
I Times Scholarships,' in connexion with Christ’s Hos- Doineuichino and Guido Keni. He soon discovered, 
pital and the City of Loudon School, for the benefit of however, that this contrivance might answer a more pro- 
pupils proceeding from those institutions to the Uuiver- fitablo purpose, that of counterfeiting, with astonishing 
sity of Oxford or Cambridge ; and one hundred and exactness, the signature of bankers, 
fifty guineas were expended in the erection of a eonmie- Cuuuiugham Graham had married a Mrs. Bogle, and 
morativo tablet in the New Exchange, and a similar one he was not long in Floi-ence before lie was joined by her 
at the 7Vmes printing establislunent, and tablets com^niou, Allan George Bogle, who became aflcnvards so well 
inemorativc of the ‘ 7Vmes Scholarships ’ were placedwriown by his action against the Times. Bogle was a 
in the graininar ►chool of Christ’s Hospital, and on the native of Glasgow, and the son of a West Indian mer- 
priiioipal si uiirasc of the City of Loudon School. Such chant of some eminence. He had entered life in the 
were the steps which Iho commercial community con- navy, and risen to the rank of lieutenant, and was at 
sidcred it right to take in this matter, and on the 2ud the time of which wo speak on half-pay. At Florence, 
of September, as wc liuvc said, Ibcy wound up the pro- he became, in 1834, and probably at the suggestion ot 
ceedings bya sunii)tuoiiscntorlalument to the proprietors Cunningham Graham, clerk to Mr. Johnstone, a banker 
of ihe 7'imes in that city, and on the failure of the latter in 1837, 

We shall now give some particulars of that conspiracy Bogle set up as a banker on bis own account. He was 
which called forth the exert ions of the 7'mes. not, however, very long in this isolated position, for in 

In the strange mixture of the gay society of Florence, the November of the same year he entered into partner- 
thero were, between the years 1832 and 1840, two indi- ship with Messrs, Kerrick and Moccarthy as principal 
viduals who formed in their own characters a kind of partner. 

link between the aristocnitie refinements of the fashion- Whether Bogle was an original member of the con- 
able people gathered together in that city, and between spiracy in which he and Graham and Bourbelle after- 
the rogues who generally follow in their train. Tlie wards took so signal a part, it is not easy to ascertain, 
one was the Marquess de Bourbelle, a Frenchman, and It is more probable that he was at first made an uncon- 
the other Cunningham Graham, of Gartmore in Scotland, scious tool by the other two, who disclosed their plans 
and formerly member of I'lwliamcnt for Stirling. The to him only when they were ripe for execution, 
cliaractoristics of these individuals belong more to the To Bourbelle and Cunningham Graham it appears very 

rogues of fiction than to wlmt would have been conceived soon to have occurred that the mechanical instrument of 
to be reality. The Marquis de Bourbelle vras, accordiiig which we have spoken could be turned to some advan- 
to his own account, of excellent fiuuily. His family was tage ; for they spent much of their time together, priii- 
llke that of Barras, ' as old as the rocks of Provence.’ cipally in Graham’s turning-room, as is to 1^ presimied. 
It is said, however, that he was a member of the small concocting and perfecting their plans. In such medi- 
gentry of Nonuaudy, and that his father filled a 8ubo^ tations they appear to have come to the conclusionL .that 
dinate situation in tlie suite of the Marquis of Hastings, a fraud unparalleled in its magnitude might be sucoeis- 
whon that nobleman was goveno^general of India, fully perpetrated upon the bankers of the Continent^ by 
When young, Bourbelle was attached to the French which the conspirators might clear about a atiier- 

mission at Florence, and- afterwards to that of Copen- ling. Once posses^ of this sum, th^ proposed’’ to 
hagen. ^ubsequeuily he killed in a duel a Mr. Haid6, escape to America, India, and other parts of tlg^ worid. 
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The meMU which they proposed to use wore circular the conspirators not been early disturbed, as wc Hhiill 
letters of oneidit. presently see, in the execution of their schoine, soiuo 

Gircuhu' letters of credit, with which most continental suspicion might have been excited by their leiicrs of 
teuiists must bo familiarly acquainted, may be described credit invariably bearing the same signature, 
as orders ^r a certain sum of money to be received Matters having so far proceeded, a sufficient quantity 
wholly or in part at one or at several of the continental of the peculiar paper upon which Glyn and ('o. priiA 
bankers, correspondents of the London banker, who gives their circular letters was obtained, with some difficulty, 
the letter of credit, in consideration of a certain sum from a paper mauufactui'cr ; and Bourbclle, and Ills 
lodged with him. The firm, whoso letters of credit the friend D’Ai^guson, set about the matter in earnest. A 
present conspirators selected, on account of the ma^i- printer was engaged. At first bo worked in his own 
tude of its transactions, was that of Glyn, Halifax, Mills, office, near the Haymarkct; but subsequently, Bour« 
and Co., London bankers. The letters of credit of this belle, who objected to the intrusion of siraugors, induced 
firm are like those of other west-end ba|^r8. Stamped him to come and work at his own lodgings, at 1 84, Ue- 
on them are the initials of the firm ; bcKth is a blank gent-street, where he resided on the top floor. The ei^ 
space for the payments, which are marked oflf as they cular letter was given to the printer, bit by bit ; aud he 
are made on the Continent, until the sum for which the was never allowed to have two portions of it at the same 
letter of credit is given is entirely exhausted. Annexed time, until the copper-plate was completed, when he 
I to, aud forming a part of tlie letters, are the names of could not but suspect, os ho acknowledged at the trial, 

I the principal towns of Europe, beginning with Abbeville that there was some fraudulent purpose in the affair ; 

1 and ending with Zante, and opposite to each towm the being well paid, how'cvcr, he held his tongno. When 
correspondent of Glyn and (’o, in each respective place, the copies had been struck ofl* they were forwarded by 
Aud thus, with a letter of credit for a thousand pounds, Bonriielle, with great care, to Cunningham Graham, at 
otic may obtain the whole sum at any of these places, or Florence, and the latter traced upon them the signature 

I portions of the sum at each of tlicm. of Glyn, Halifax, Mills, and Co. They w’crc alYorwards 

I Bourbclle and Graham, having settled on the object distributed among the mcmlicrs of the conspiracy, tie- 
I which they had in view, ha(l two things to do In order cording to the directions of Bourbellc, and according to 

i It) effect it. It was necessary for Graliam to obtain, in the amount which it was arranged that eiwh member 

I Florence, a circular letter of Glyn and Co., from which should levy upon the bankers of the (luutinciil. 

I he might copy, by the means of his machine, the signa- Thus far Bourbellc’s measures bad been successful ; 
ture, which HtamLout malto rdif'iH), thus : * G., H., M., and upon them he appears to have spent consiilcrablo 

aiicF Co.* This could alone bo effected by Graham’s sums of money; but there was still one difficulty rc- 

machinc. On the other hand, it was necessary to obtain maining, — it was the w'ant of proper instruments to pul 
u circular letter also, from which to print off fac-similes the whole scheme into play. As wo Imvo said, it was I 

of the engraved portion of them, ami in no place on the no part of the plan that the principal coiicocu>r*s of the I 

Continent could the printing bo safely done; London plot should be actors in it; it was tlicreforo necessary j 
was tiiereforc fixed upon as the proper locality for that to find some individuals who, for a }>er cent ago on the | 
operation. For the first of these operations, it would profits of the chief worthies, would consent to pre.’'(Mit ! 
appear, that Gniham had obtained from Bogle an old the circular letters in tbo various towns of the (’em i non t. 
circular loiter, belonging to a gentleman of the name of This was no trifling difficulty ; and wc shall see i hut it 
Robert Nicholson; and it is improbable that, without was owing to the ill-judged selection of one imiivitlual 
this copy first to try his skill upon, they would have that this nefarious plan was brought to so early a close, 
proceeded to the printing. It was, however, quite siif- The parties whom Bourbclle seleeic»l were tm* folbnv- 
ficient to afford Graham the signature of Glyn and Co. ; ing : — ^ ! 

.'ind this obtoined, the only iwirt wanting in the opera- 3®- D’Argiison, who was to travel under the name of 
tion was, to have the cop])or-platcB of the printed po|k^astc1. 

tion of the lettei*s engraved. There was also 8omethii(^H 2o- Marie Rosalie Desjardins, the mistress of I)'Arj[*n- 
clsc wanting, — that is to say, instruments to put thB Bon, who was to travel under the name of thi^ Cminloss 
fraud into execution; for the principal conspirators De Vaudec. 

were anxious not ostensibly to take a part in the t^ns- 3o- A person of the name of Frederick Tipi', who was 
action. With both these ends in view, Bourbclle came to travel under the name of Dr. Coulson. This man is 
to Loudon. said to have practised originally as a veterinary Kurgoou, 

In London, Bourbelle soon fell in with an old friend but to have been, at the time that Bourbclle fell in with 
of his, a person of the name and title of Baron D’Argn- him, connected with one of the gaiiiblitig-houses in the 
son. At the time, the Baron lived by gambling ; he was. Quadrant. Another account makes him out to have been 
however, the son of Count D’Aiguson, a peer of France, formerly in the service of a Dr. Coulson, whose name he 
Fresideut of the College of Electors of the deportment now assumed. Be his early education what it luighi, 
of Eure, and First Chamberlain of Hortense, wife of we shall presently see that he certainly was one of the i 
liouis Buonaparte. To the Baron, Bourbclle, on the 7th most accomplished swindlers of the i>arty. 
of January 1840, gave 160^.; and the Baron, having 40- Charlotte Anne Pipe, said to be the wife of the 
lodged that money with Glyn and Co., obtained from last, and who was to travel under the name ol JiCnoy. 
them a circular letter of credit for the amount. Thus 5®> Alexander Graliam, the son of Cuiiuinghain Gra- 
was the object answered of obtaining a copy from which ham, and who was to tmvel under the name of M r. 
to strike on the copper-plates ; for it was impossible to Robert Nicholson. This young man appears to hav e 
remove ftom Florence the letter of credit belonging to been one of the most worthless of i\w whole gang, so 
Mr. Nicholson, from which, as we have seen, Graham much so that he excited the utmost solicitude in tlm 
had copied the signatures. It appears, however, that bosom of his worthy parent, whoso lelterni, reminding 
the eonspirators were singularly economical in their him of ' honour,’ and exhorting him not to act in aii 
proceedings ; for, before putting the letter of credit to ' unprincipled manner,’ are not unworthy of notice, 
the nee for vrhich they intended it, they sent it over to Even Bourbclle appears to have clistnistod young Gm- 
the Continent, and obtamed the whole of the sum for ham completely. However, their misgivi^s were not 
whieffi it had been given, with the exception of five entirely borne out^ for he appears never to nave exerted 
ponnila. It was alterwards remarked, as a coincidence, himself, for good or for ill, more than to obtain 150/., 
thi^ the same partner who signed the letter of Niriiol- with which to live pleasantly at Aix-la-Chapellc, whilst 
son, atgned the present one, — ^that is to say, Mr. Halifax, his com^lons were acting more Indnstrlously in other 
JuiL 1 ^ 0 ^ exclusive province it by no means was to parts. Before the trial of Bogle r. Lamon came on, 
si^ the tetters of cr^it From this droumstance, it young Graham bad died of a loatl^ome disease, in a 
would have been not at all improbable that, even had malson de sant8, near Paris, in want and misery. 
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60. tilxih Individual vrhom Bourbello selected 
‘VfEB a man styling hiinsclf Chaflea Qorard, Count de 
Faindry, but from what source he had obtained this title 
of nobility it would not bo very easy to ascertain. 

7o« The seventh was T. W. Pcriy, alias Ireland, who 
did not speak French. 

Every thing l)eing in readiness, Hw'as agreed that 
proceedings should commence on the 2l8t of April, 
simultaneously, in Italy, in Belgium, and on the Ithino. 
Alexander Graham, who had been residing at Florence 
with his father, loft that city for Aix-la-Chapclle, whither 
the other conspirators, with the exception of Bourbclle 
and Pipe, (alias Dr. Coulson.) starting from London on 
the 1st of April, repaired to join him. In the mean 
while Bourbelle and Dr. Coulson proceeded, vid Paris, 
to Italy. At Nice, these latter w'cre met by old Graham, 
who, it would appear from the letters intercepted by 
the French police, declared llio letters of credit to be 
perfection, and that it would be impossible to refuse 
them. The follow'ing letter, from Bourbelle to IVArgu- 
Hon, will give an idea of their plans at that moment, as 
well as of the cliaractor of the man : — 

* Here at Nice, April 13th. 

* Neither Coulson, Graham, nor myself have received 
anything from you ; no lett-crs, from which I conclude 
tliat all is tran<iuil with you at Aix-la-Cliapellc. May 
God preserve you in peace up to the 21st. 1 leave them 
here to-morrow, but with orders to act, if they receive 
from you a letter telling them to do so, sooner than the 
poriou fixed upon ; but 1 liope tliat they will not receive 
any letter from you, and that all wnll go on quietly. 
Do not commence, w'itlioui having gh'^cn them notice, 
before the 21 st, otherwise you would cause them to be 
taken in the middle of Italy j but you arc aw^are of that, 
and you arc incapable of liascncss. Adieu, dear. You 
will find at the post-office of Milan a letter for you from 
me, under your name D’Argiison. It will tell you where 
1 advise you to go when you have done at. Milan. I 
think 1 shall toll you : go to Venice and Trieste, in order 
thence te reach Egypt and India; and until you* have 
been able to reach India, drop there all trace of you ; 
abandon your passport, and embark there for America, 
without any otlicr name than that of Castcl, and to re- 
turn quietly do not stop. You could go from Trieste to 
Corfu, and tiicre cast .your skiu, und do not enter Ami 
cona ; but I advise tlie grand fiight. Adieu again : ■ 
embrace yon. lii yonr niisi’ortnn(5 1 liave been a brother 
to you ; be mine now. My fortune, my happiness, my 
ruin is in your hands. 

* Baaon Lot- is D’Aruvson, Poste rcstantc, Paris.* 

From Nice also Bourbelle wrote to Alexander Gra- 
liam on the 14tli that all was right, and -a proof that 
all Is right is, that Bogle lets olil Graham come and 
embark in the affair, iioglo .and your jiapa are eon- 
vinoed that all will turn out well, and that the letters of 
credit must bo paid.’ Tliis paragra])li formed a portion 
of the evidence against Bogle on the part of the Tinivn 
at the trial, and tliough iiisuiliciciit, as a complete proof 
of the criminality of the former, it w*aB, with the other 
evidence, quite enough to .satisfy the public of his cri- 
minality. 

At length the 21st of April arrived. By this time 
J)e Poindry had arrived in Flovciice, and on his side also 
so had Bourbelle. On the morning of that day De 
Paindiy presented himself at the bank of Bogle, Ker- 
rick, and Maccarthy, and presented a letter of credit, 
upon which ho asked and received 200?. It would ap- 
pear tliat later in the day De Paindiy attempted to got 
a farther advance on the same letter, from an English 
shopkoeper in Florence, who expreesed, remarkably 
enough, some doubts as to the genuineness of the letter; 
for, in the course of that day, Bourbelle came to the 
hank, and had a long interview with Bogle, in the pri- 
vate room of the latter, and with locked doors. In this 
Interview It is presumed that they decided that it would 
be wiser that De Paiudry should return the money, as 


otherwise the whole affiiir might be blown upon at the 
ver}' outset. Be this as it may. Do Paindry returned to 
the bank the next day, and mentioning theeuspieion, of 
the shop-keeper, insisted on returning the money, add- 
ing that ^ lorsque I’bonneur est bless^ mortellement, on 
ne doit point songcr it garder aucune mesnre.” Having 
thus succeeded in destroying all chance of an alarm 
lieing created at Florence, De Paindry proceeded to 
Venice, and on the 24th obtained 374?. on the same 
letter of credit, on which Bogle, Kcrrick, and Co., had 
marked the cancelmcnt of tlieir payment, at the request 
of De Paindry', and on the 25th 40/. more from the bro- 
tliers Dubois.jgf'rom Venice he proceeded to Trieste, 
and on the obtained 1612/. from Mr. Eichard 
llouth, who was so delighted by his agreeable manners 
and conversation, that he invited him to dinner, and‘ 
gave him the use of his opcrarl)ox in the evening. 

In the mean while, at Genoa, on the 21st, Frederick 
Pipe (alias Dr. Coulson) presented to Gibbs and Co. a 
letter of credit for 2000/., requesting 1500/. on it in 
gold, in order to purchase works of art. Next day ho 
presented at Turin another letter of credit to Nigra and 
Son, and obtained 600/. on it. Proceeding to Milan, 
he obtained on the 23rd, in that city, 800/. from Pas- 
teur Girod and Co. on another letter of credit. On the 
24th he obtained again 800/. from Louis l^aurent and 
Co., at Parma. Thence Graham and Pipe (for it is ob- 
Bcrvabic that tho minor, or rather acting conspirators, 
were for the most part accompanied by one of the ori- 
ginal projectors, who arc supposed to have received tho 
greater part of the spoils) proceeded to Home, and pass- 
ing at Villa Micali, met Bourbclle, who had allowed De 
Paindry to proceed by himself. It is supposed that at 
Villa Micali they divided their spoils, and that Bour- 
bellc received a considerable share ; for it was ascer- 
tained by the register of the Police, that he was in 
Florence on the 28th, and the banker Treppa acknow- 
ledged to having received from him 1700 Napoleons on 
that day. 

On tlio 28lh, the self-styled Dr. Coulson and his 
friend Graham were in Home. The former called upon 
M. Ic Mesurier, and obtained 200/. on a letter of credit 
for 2000/. Shortly afterwards lie returned again and 
demanded 1300/. more. M. Ic Mesurier, as it was the 

K |sit time that he bad honoured any of Qlyn and Co.’s 
tt^ers of credit, hesitated to make this second ad- 
nue. Upon this Coulson flew into a furious rage, told 
him tliat ho had come over to execute a commission for 
bis father, and that if the money was not immediately 
paid, lie should return the 200/. he had already received, 
go back to England, and that bis father would bring an 
action against Glyn and Co., not only for the expenses 
of the journey, but for damages besides. On considera- 
tion, therefore, and after consulting the English consul 
and another gentleman, M. lo Mesurier paid the 
money. 

The conspirators, who had assembled at Aix-la- 
Cbapello, had all, with the exception of Alexander 
Graham, left it before tlio 19th, some of them, as we 
have seen, to proceed to Italy. Alexander Graham 
contented himself with obtaining 150/. from a banker 
in Aix-larChapcIle, and after that remained inactive. 
The Countess de Vaudec (alias Eosalio De^'ardins) on 
leaving Aix-la^Chapelle, proceeded in style up the 
lihinc, in an elegant carriage, with a courier. Her 
only companion was a little girl. At Cologne she pre- 
sented, on the 22nd, a letter of credit Ibr 800f to 
Oppenheim, jun. and Co., and demanded and received 
500/. ui>on it At Coblentz, on the 2Srd, she obtained 
from another banker, and on a fresh letter of credit, 
500/. more. On the 24th she presented another to 
Gogel, Koch, and Co., and obtained 520/. upon it. ^At 
Maycnce she presented another to Human and Mames 
fils, and having obtained 500/. more, she prooeedfri 
leisurely to Paris. * 

But whilst the mastor-spirite of the party were eany- 
ing on the scheme with such eminent success Italy 
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and on the Ilhinc, the stupidity of one of their con* 
federates was mining Do Bourbcllc's hopes of an El 
Dorado in |k>lgium. 

On the jfflh of April, DMrgnson, who passed under 
the name of Baron de Oastel, started with Perry (alias 
Ireland) from AisdarChapelle for Liege. Once there, 
the Baron, who docs not seem to liavo had a very great 
confidenco in his companion, took the latter towards 
the hank of Kagcimaker and Oerfontainc, and in the 
very street in which those hankers lived, handed him a 
letter of credit for 800/. and directed him to a^k for 
650/. Upon this demand being made by Perry, it was 
refused, owing to his passport not bciiit^egular. Next 
day, however, he returned, and induce^hem to give 
him 100/. upon it. Out of this sum D’Argiison took 
80/. and gave him the remainder. They thence pro- 
ceeded to Brussels, and presented to Kiiglcr and Co. a 
letter of credit for IdOO/., on wliich they asked and 
obtained 750/. ; out of this sum D’Arguson took 500/. 
At Ghent, on the 23rd, tlicy presented a letter to 
Mculcmcrtc and Son,but without success; these l)ankorB 
olyectiug that tlicy had not received a letter of advice. 
Later, on the same day. Perry, in company M'itli the 
woman Lenoy, (alias Pipe,) went to Antwerp, and pre- 
sented to Mr. Agio the same letter on wliich Mr.Kngler 
of Brussels had advanced 750/. The appearance of 
PciTy cxcitc<l some suH))icioii in the mind of Mr. Agi6, 
and, when the former stated that he was about to re- 
turn to Kngland, the wonder was still greatiCr, that such 
a man, after the receipt of so large a sum in Brussels, 
should require more money, and that when on the point 
of starting for England, from which the letter of credit 
was Bup]>osod to come. Mr. AgiU refused, therefore, to 
make any advance, on the plea that he had received no 
advice. No sooner had Perry left him, however, than 
he wrote to Mr. Engler, suggcjstiiig that there was 
something wrong, and Mr. Engler scut immediate 
directions to have I’crry arrested. Perry was accord- 
ingly arrested, with the woman Pipe, on board tlie 
Ostoiid steamer, wlien on the point of starting for 
London. 

The depositions of Perry betpre the Belgian autbori- 
t io.s oxpo.sed the whole matter, a.s far jw he w.as connected 
with it But, in the mean while, a premature unnounco: 
ment of t he fraud made in the Brussels paper gave 
alarm to the confederates, and they all succeeded H 
making their escape. It is true, that De Paindry w9 
overUken in Moldavia, obliged to disgorge a portion or 
his plunder, delivered up by the summary {lolice of 
Oonstaiitinople, sent to Genoa, and thence to Aix-la- 
Chapelle, but there the court declared its incompetence 
to take cognizance of the matter, and he was ilismishcd. 
Graham the elder, D’Arguson and his mistre.s8, or 
Pipe, do not seem to have been in any way molested. 
Bourhclle retreated to Spain, but it is a.sserted that he 
came cx])ressly to London to support Bogle against the 
Tiinen with his money and his atlvice, and tliat be was 
in Loudon at the time of tho trial. Pipe, after escaping 
to J\lalta, and remaining tliere four days, started for 
Bona in a Maltese bombarde, and having there made 
friends with the English consul, and with the governor, 
changed his passport, and inocoeded to Enmce via 
Algiers. 

On tho 9th of May the depositions of Perry at Ostend 
reached Florence, and Bogle withdrew of his oum ac- 
cord from the firm of Boglo, Kerrick, and Maccarthy. 
Not making an attempt, however, to clear his reputa- 
tion, ho was, by a decree of the Tuscan government^ 
cxpfjiled from Tascany--a stigma from whi^ih the cir- 
cum^noes elicited in his action against the' Times did 
not oMidnly in any way relieve him. 

Buoh is a brief account of the fisets connected with 
the famous conspiracy, by its elucidation of which the 
Time has rendered all similar conspiracies utterly im- 
prapUeable.” 


Metclea of Cfmitieflt 

RUBENS. 

Peter Paul Rubens was born in the year 1577» 
at Cologne, whither his parents had retired from 
Antwerp in order to avoiathe calamities Attendant 
on the civil wars, by which, at that time, the Low 
Countries were disturbed. 

His father, John Rubens, was a doctor of laws, 
and was much respected in Antwerp, whore he re- 
peatedly filled important public situations in the 
most lionourable manner. Peter Paul gave signs 
of great natural talent from his earliest years. His 
father gave him a superior education after his re- 
turn to Antwerp : and so apt was he in attaining 
knowledge, that when very young he could converse 
fluently in the Latin tongue. 

He was a handsome hoy, and was, for a short 
time, page to the Countess Lalain ; but he soon 
became w'cary of that effeminate mode of life, and 
returned home. After his father’s death, which 
took place at about that period, his inclination for 
painting became so marked, that his mother en- 
gaged Tobias Vcrhaccht, a painter of landscapes 
and architectural subjects, to give him instruction 
in that art. 

He afterwards became a disciple of Adam V^an 
Oort, a painter of but ordinary merit, and of so 
morose a temper, and of such incorrect morals, 
that young Rubens soon resolved to cease to be 
his pupil, and went to study under t)ctavio Van 
Veen, more generally known as Otlio Venius, a 
ainter who was as much admired for Ids talent in 
is art, as he was respected for his learning and 
excellent moral charaiitcr. Rubens profited by the 
advantages he possessed, and pursued his studios 
under the guidance of this superior man with en- 
thusiasm. 

At the age of twenty-three he determined to visit 

f .ly ; and the Archduke Albert, Cloveriior of the 
therlands, gave him the strongest hdters of in- 
duction to the Duke of Mantua, in onler that 
might have every facility for studying the ad- 
mirable paintings and antique statues in his collecs 
tioii. Tlie Duke received 1dm with every mark of 
distinction, and soon became much attached to him; 
so much so, that he sent him on a mission to l*hilip 
the Thii^d, King of Spain, which Rubens fulfilled in 
so satisfmrtory a manner, that both the Spatdsh 
monarch and the duke bestow^ed on him the most 
marked testimonials of their regard. 

After his return to Mantua, he visited Rome, 
Venice, Ocnoa, and other Italian cities, where ho 
studied the works of the great masters, and im- 
proved himself in colouring by his accurate obser- 
vation of the style of Titian and Paul Veronese. 
It has been said that he did not sufliidently refine 
his taste by the study of the antique, as most of 
the celebrated artists had done ; nevertheless, the 
fame of Rubens spread in a few years throughout 
Europe, and no painter’s works were ever more 
universally coveted and admired than those of 
Riibens. 

His great talents were eagerly demanded fbr the 
adornment of ch^^es, the palaces of sovereigns, 
and the mansions of the noole and wealthy of all 
nations ; whilst by Ms Icfuming, his courteous man- 
ners, and aminble disposition, he obtained the friend- 
ship and patrenago of the lungs of England and 
Spain, ana other monarchs. lie vras even 
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Tni8»iojied bv the Kin;? of Spain to proceed to Eng- 
land to make overtures to Charles the First for a 
treaty of peace — a mission which he fulfilled in the 
most satisfactory manner. Th^ King of England 
bestowed every mark of consideration on Rubens ; 
and having engasred him to decorate some of the 
apartments at Whitehall with his paintings, his 
Majesty conferred on him the honour of knight- 
hood, as a public acknowledgment of his merit. 

The talent of Rubens for allegorical compositions 
is displayed in a remarkable manner in his paint- 
ings in the palace of the Luxembourg at Paris: 
they are* emblematical of the life of Mary dcMedicis, 
Queen Consort of Henry IV. King of France. His 
landscapes are painted in the happiest style, and 
he possessed equal talent for painting animals. As 
his works were so eagerly sought after, he in- 
structed a number of young men of genius, who as- 
sisted liim in the execution of his designs. Van- 
dyck and Snyders were among the number of his 
pupils. 

In his house at Antwerp this princely artist had 
for his studio a circular apartment, with a dome — 
a miniature ofthc rotunda of the Pantheon at Rome 
— where the light, descending from an aperture or 
window at the top, produced a uniform and pleasing 
etfect on the objects b(*ncath. In this favourite 
studio or museum Rubens had collected a vast 
number of books, marbles, statues, cameos, in- 
taglitis, or engraved stones, and a variety of the 
riches of art which he had collected in Rome. The. 
walls wore covered with pictures either of his own 
composition, or copies, by his owm hand, made at 
Venice and Madrid, of the works of Titian and 
Paul Veronese. All I'oreigncrs, literary men, or 
lovers of the arts, and even princes who might be 
passing through Antwerp, visited Rubens, and in- 
spected his valuable studio. He eventually dis- 
])osed of his collection to the Duke of Buckingham 
for a hundred thousand florins ; but he stipulated 
that he should be permitted to take casts of the 
statues, &c., which were deposited in the plaQ|l| 
where the originals, had stood. 

Rubens w as twice married ; and he had sevenR 
sons. The eldest tilled a high office in Antwerp ; 
and the others were still young, w hen their father 
died, at the age of sixty-three, in the month of 
May, Kilo, at Antwerp. He was an admirable 
artist, an accomplished scholar, and a most amiable 
and excellent man. 11 is body was interred in the 
parish church of St. James, of Antwerp, where his 
epitaph may be seen. 

In the church of St. Peter, at Cologne, is the 
celebrated picture, by Rubens, of the martyrdom of 
St. Peter. It was a present from this great painter, 
who was baptized in that church. This picture was 
taken to France during the empire of Napoleon, 
and was sent back to Cologne after the restoration 
of the Bourbons. 

The ** Descent from the Cross,” in the cathedral 
of Antwerp, has been considered superior to the 
above-mentioned picture. 

The “ Incredulity of St. Thomas” is a very fine 
picture. The subject will be found in the twentieth 
copter of St. John. The figures are of the natural 
size. ^ 




[In Originnl Poetry, the Name, real or aaaumed, of the Author, it 
printed in Small Capitala under the tiile; ia Selections, it 'it 
printed in Italics at the end.] 

THE LANDLADY’S DAUGHTER.^ 

Thcre came three students over the Rhine— 

Dame Werter'a house they entered in : 

** Dame Werter, hast thou good beer and u iiip? 

And where’s that lovely daughter of thine V 
My beer and my wine is (Tesh and clear— 

My daughter is lying cold on her bier." 

They |||^pt within the chamber of rest, 

W’here shrined lay the maiden, in black robes drest. 
The first he drew itom her face the veil ; 

“ Ah I wert thou alive, thou maiden nu pale,” 

He said, as he gazed with saddened brow, 

** IIow dearly would 1 love thee nowl” 

The second, he covered the face anew, 

And weeping, he turned from the view : 

Ah me I that thou liest on that cold bier, 

The one 1 have loved for so many n-yeai !” 

1'he third once more uplifted the veil, 

He kissed the lips so deadly pale ; 

“ Thee loved I ever, bUU love I thee, 

And thee will 1 love through tteinity.’’ 

From Uhlavd. 

THE RLIXI) GIRL. 

IIY AiyliVJC A. TltJiMONT. 

Darknkss where’er I go! 

Nor ear til, nor sky, nor blessed light for me, — 

But n deep yearning woe 

l*\)r the bright things I never more may sec, 

But which, like lovely phantoms, still rtmiain, 
Haunting the veiled chambers of my brnin. 

And, when kind words am spoken 
bike holy breathings from a world unseen, 

My heart is well nigh broken, 

To think that it can only darkly dream, 

"VViiat form may w|gur the sweet ton’d instrument. 
Where Love; hatlrall his gentlest music hleii^! 

Yet iiieinVy still is mine, 

1^ And wlmt lost treasure it gives back again; 

K My girlhood’s happy time — 

K 9 The forms and faces so familiar then ; 

" And, shiuiug like a star through niy dark night, 

Is one, wlio was os dear lo me us sight. 

It is before me now, 

Wearing the looks I lov’d so to behold ; 

The same calm thoughtful brow, 

And loving smile, that ne’er for me was cold : 

’’[is mid my desert a fresh lovdy spot, 

And one. which even blindness withers not. 

But oh ! to feel how vain 

The hopes which came around us like sweet flow’rs ! 

It almost sears my brain, 

To think througli life such will no more be ours ; 

Yet is it but the wreck of earth’s frail Wk ! 

Father of Light 1 let not my soul be dark ! 

(1) See Illustration, p. 49. 

N.B. The Second Volume of this Periodical is now ready ; Covers 
for binding, with Table of Contents, may be ordered of any Rook- 
sellers. 
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STUDENT LIFE IN GERMANY. 

THE JOBSXAD. 

In a formor paper wo promised some account of tlic 
Jobsiad, a mock hei'oic poem, intended to illustrate 
certain peculiar featureaof German Student life ; which 
promise we now proceed to fulfil. It contains the adven- 
tures of Hleronimus Jobs, a student of theology, who, 
liaving achieved great fame at college, as what in 
England wmild be called a '^rowing man,** that is, a 
thoromgli ^^Bursch/* is unable to pass his examinations 
as eandidide for holy orders, and is obliged to take up 
the proMilmL of night-watchman, in which situation 
the powerfal voice which he had acquired by Sequent 
singinf of student songs, enables him to give great 
Mtlsihotlon, The whole story is told in a aort of 
doggiel vetoes which it is difficidt to give saldea of, and 


adorned with wood-cuts, not the mQRinrhm haciihcr in 
design or execution ; but Uie author apologizes lor the 
ehabbineas of his illustrations by the cogent reaHon-— 

“ That though the picture* are not the ncatc*!, 

The verse* also are not the sweetest ; 

For thi# I considered good and wise, . 

That one with the other might harmoiuzc. 

The epic commences with an account of the parontsgc, 
birth, and early years of Hieronimiw, showing how he 
was sent tb school and learnt nothing there; how his 
&ther and rndth^ll^vering in him the certain signs 
of great geniw^lKed hta to bo a dargpaan; bow 
his master endeavoured to persuade them to the con* 
traiy ; and bow they, rea*«M by tbo pwgBoatlcations 
of a gipay, and indignant at Sw taaeher'a oalumnics, 
Onaiiy gent Hioronimua to iSo Univoraity, 
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“ Out hero no ^^ponp^ arrived, M Btnted, 

Than he was statife pede matriculated, 

And from this time forth, of course, was he 
A laborjouN student of theology. 

But thougii in arrival ope of the last men. 

He very Boon sliowed Inmsidf one of the that nicji, 

Spendin^f frgely, and living fast. 

While the useful time of his youth flew past ; 

And liis condud as student was very fair, 

Considijring he’d been such a short time there, 
lie very soon learned with the best of the band 
To drink and to 8m<»ke in the prrirdens at hand ; 
lie lived on wine, and lohanco, and beer, 

And long and loud his voice you might, hear, 

And the welkin far with his aceents rung 
When the ** Gaiidcainus” he nobly snrig. 

To become a thorough Bursch w'us his aim, 

And he soon ac(iuired miite, a deathless fanu', 

And every one pointed him out to see 
The model of what a student should he. 
lie hated the Vliilistinrs' worse than the devil, 

Did them in nil w'aya all sorts of evil, 

Beat thorn sometiines in glorious fight, 

Broke their windows often at night ; 

And, in spite of the rector’s and beadle’s frowiiing, 

Was always the foremost in any renowning.* 

On fresh voung fo\e,s‘‘ he loveil a joke, 

And laugfied wdien they sickened in trying to smoke. 

The most of his time lie spent over his beer, 

But, by way of a changtt, in the class would appear 
About once in two months, so iliat no one could say 
lie was idle, or w ast-ed his time away.” 

And so the author goes on doRcribing the heroic life 
of a true Oeriuari Ktudent ; and then, as liicrouimiiK 
begins to fall short of money, we have a letter from him 
to his parents, giving a faithful account of his doings at 
College. I 

"Dear parents, witli pain I am forced to avow 
That I’m greatly iti want of some money just now ; 

Do me the favour, then, I pray, 

To send mo a trifle as soon as you may ; 

That is, some thirty diioals or so, 

Por [ don’t wisli to n,sk Uw much, >oii know, 

Since everything is so dreadfully di'iir — 

Then send", if you iilesise, the imniej here. 

Yes, ever>'thing, washing and lodging here, 

Pood and eandh's, is dremlfully dear, 

And sundries of every kind almost; 'jnH 

So scud the ea**!!, by return of post. 

I’m sure you cannot at all eoinnrehcnd ! 

Whnt a lot of nmiiey rin forced to s^iend, 

What W'ilh hooks and with college fees, - 
So send me tlic dueat'*, do, if you please. 

I study tremendously eveiy day — 

So send me the tliirty ducats, I pray, 

As soon as \oii ran, for I see, W’ith woe, 

That my money is rimning terriblv hnv. 

• Linen and hoots, and gloves and hose. 

Shoemakers, tailors, washing and clothes, 
rciis and iuk, paper and pencils, too, 

Cost very iniieh, — send me tlie ducats, do. 

The cosh, which I hope will be speedily sent. 

Shall be, I promise you, properly spent. 

Yea, dear parents, I live, I swear, 

Witai the very greatest prudence and care ; 

Whilst other students are drinking and bawling 
I withdraw myself from their riotous brawling, 

And adone witli my books, in my study small, 

I shut myself np, apart from tliem all. 

Except the most needful clothing and food. 

I’ve &?en saving in every way that I could. 

And never drink anything strongey than tea, 

Por to waste your cash would be sbocking to me. 

The rest of the students, who wvel and riot* 

Begin quite to hate itte fbr being so quiet. 

Saying, * X/mk, how the miser there. 

As if a parson alroa^ hO 


(1) All wlto are notstodents 

(2) In plain English, "Jdcfcii 
(.1) tVslimen. 


Jdcfcinguparow.” 


Yes, Jhany a jest against me they devise, 

But aU their attacks I completely despise. 

And the way that they all at my virtue igiDI, — 

But send me the ducats, dq^ vi^ut fail. 

Every day ten hours I 
At the very least, iii coBegn and doss i 
And when from the college at length 1 coine 
I study the re^st of the day at home.” 

Ho tliexL gocB on to describe the other occasions he 
bas for additional supplies, such as that he has unfor- 
tunately tom his coat, and has been obliged to got a 
now' one ; he has also fallen dreadfully ill, and has boon 
presented with iinconsei enable bills by his physician 
his apothecary, his nurse, and his confectioner ; more- 
over, his medical adviser has insisted on his drinking 
wine every day, to correct the weakness of his stomach ; 
and, to crown all, in his haste in ascendiitf the college 
steps, ho has tumbled down and broken his arm ; the 
bunion of the whole letter being tlic same, " Send me 
some more cash and he concludes 

“ If you arc well, and have leisure fo write, 

In hearing from you T shall greatly delight, 

Por w ith very great ph*asure your leitiTs I see 
When they contain a remittance for me. 

Sf), tlien, i think I may finish this letter. 

JVIy sister, by this time, I hope is much betie,r. 

To my mother and her I send bi;th a buss. 

And remain, your alTectiouate 

IlieroTiinius. 

In haste, I just adil you a postscript here, 

My truly honoured and very dear 

Parents, I beg you truly 

To send me the cash I have asked of you duly.” 

Then comes the paternal reply:— 

" Tlis fiitbcr answered, ‘ My dearest hoy, 

I have received your epistle witli joy ; 

And with very great pleasure indeed I’ve reiul 
IVliat of your health and bolmvioiir you said • 

But it gives me, my dearest, quite as nuich pain, 

That your letiiT should ask ipe for money again. 

With delight I li«ii|jfwhat so clearly you tell, 

'riiat you study, ana always behave so well. 

Blit w'ith all hul delight it is I sec 

That you’re asking for so much money from me. 

I Steady, my boy, you’ll allow me to suy , 

(Permit me this observation, pray,) 

Tlmt so much money cannot be needful 
To one of (‘xpense that at all is lu'cdful. 

It is very time, as every one sits, 

You must pay for books and e^illege fex^s ; 

But with sutdi a sum you could pay, adzooks! 

Por no end of classes and college books. 

Board and lodging, I’m sure, cannot anne. 

With tire and washing, to any such sum ; 

And niqicr and pens, and pencils and inl^ 

May no bought for a very few groscheu, 1 think, 

I am also extremely delighted to hear, 

Tliat from wieked companions you keep yourself clear, 
And sit in your chambers and study all day. 

And love your books os much as you say. 

Also, tliat tea is your only drink ; 

Still, however, I cannot bnt think. 

That if, indeed, you drink nothing but tea, 

You wouldn’t require so mudi money from me. 

If the rest, as yon say, point at you as a miser, 

I am glad to hear vuu are alwa^^s the wiser : 

Though the title of miser, metbinks, is scarce due 
To one who can spend so much money as you.” 

And BO the nnfortunskte father goes On, commenting 
in turn on each of the extroordimuy iteioiB of expense 
contained in his son’s letter, the answering bnroen of 
the paternal epistle hemg, that no more money is to be 
atk^ for. The various sums now demanded, are, how- 
ever, dispatched to him, and the letter condudes with 
the significant P.S. : — 

*' Prom you I am always delighted to hear. 

But aw, me no umro money, piy dear.” 
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The peiiod at length arrives when, hU ooUegp studies | of course does not produce a very favourable imprc»Ainn 


ig finished, our hero is to return homo. 

** For InHigs, he hadn’t a veiv large paidcet ; 

a sword, vest and jack( 


For. a damr, a sword, vest and jacket, 

Wifii the suit oTdothes he bore on his back. 

The never a thing he had to pack.** 

His books, and the rest of his pVoperty, have long 
since disappoared, to furnish out the necessaiy expenses 
of a real (German student ; and, in order to account for 
their absotioc, he determines to inform his parents that 
his trunks have been stolen on the road. 

Thus fortified, he arrives at home, and presents him- 
self, in true Biirschen style, to his astonished parents, 
who do not recognise him. 

“ The rather, that no one could guess 
Wlio hc^was in his shident's dress. 

An nnorTnoiiB hat, with a swingeing feather, 

Truwscrs and waistcoat of yellow buck’s leather, 

A scanty doublet of greyish stuff, 

Dingnised our liero, the parson, enoiigb. 

His hair hnug in rats’-tails aboiit his throat ; 

He*d a beard in colour and Icn^ h like a goat ; 

And aronnd his waist, in a baldric slung, 

A most enormous broadsword hung ; 

Whilst, besides his extremely martial hearing, 

Breathing of slaughter and deadly daring, 

At every sentence, more and more 

The pious young clergymau cursed and swore.” 

Hia father, aa may be supposed, i» not a little scan- 
dalized at the appearance and conduct of the bopcful 
young candidate for holy orders; and not the leas so, 
when he drinks np all the beer in the house, and emp- 
ties the contents of the governor’s tobacco-box in the 
course of the first evening. However, Ilieronimus Is at 
length led to see the folly of his ways, — ^he exchanges 
his merry-andrew accoutroraents for a suit of decent 
clerical black, gives up swearing, and determines to 
"leave off sack, and live cleanly.” All these clninges 
improve him so mucli, that his father begins to rc-on- 
tertain those hopes which his first appearance had so 
completely destroyed. These bright anticipations, too, 
arc rendered yet brighter, by the excellence of a sermon 


towards the young candidate; but the examination 
proceeds t— 

** His learned Inspector hem the first, 

Hawked four times, as if like to biirsth 
Stroked down his paunch, and hawked again, 

Oongbed four times also, and asked him then — 

* I, 08 , at present! pro tempore Inspector, 

And of the present committee Director, 

Ask of you —Quid sit EpiscopusP* 

To whom at once Hieronimus : — 

* A Bishop is, 1 rather think, 

An extremely pleasant species of drink. 

Mode of wine and of lemons and enigiir well plied, 

And an excellent tipple to warm one's inside.* 

, At this reply of the candidate .Jobs, 

All the Examiners shook their nobs. 

First the lnspj*ctor said — ‘ Hem ! hem !’ 

And tiicn the rest, sccundiun orilJiiem. 

Then the Assnasor comnicneed in liis turn : — 

* Mr. Candidate Jobs, I should like Uj learn 
Who the holy Apostli's wereP’ 

Hierouiinus holdJj answered there : — 

* Thev call by tliis name the glasses so clear, 

Erom which the stndtmts drink wine and beer; 

And many a jolly goc»d Burseh that I know, 

Will finish a do/.en Apostles or so.* 

At this replv of the Candidate, Src. 

The good Mr. Krager then Inok up the text, 

And said, * Mr. Candidate, tell me uext 
Wlio was the. sainted Augustin P* 

At oJice Ilieronimus ariswemd him ; — 

* I have never read nor heard 
Of any Augustine, upon my word. 

But the college Imadlc, who got me a lecture 
Many a time from the learned Tro-roctur.* 

At tins reply, &c. 

Mr. }*lotz was the next one, there ; 

He asked,—* Mr. Candidate, how many wesre 
Concilia cecumenicaP* 

Hieronimus nnsnered him—* Ah, ha ! 

I was often cih^l, when X wus at college, 

Before the Coniieil ; hut, in all my knowledge, 

No Couneil ever addressed to mo 
A single word on economy.* 

At this reply, &e.” 


which Hieronimus preaches as probationer; being ouo . , . x* n 

which he had stolen from a fellow-student before leaving.^ lb«y asking various quest, iotih, all of 

college. firhich Hieronimus answers m the same way, with ronii 

The fatjil day, however, at length approaclics, when oXsccnccs of his college life and college slang; and all 
our hero's final examination for holy orders is to take them, of course, with about the same amount ol 
place, and he appears before a committee of clergymen, But- 


appointed to inquire into his fitness. The names and 
qualifications of the examiners arc given at considcraldc 
length, quite in the style of Homer’s list of the sliips ; 
and then they proceed to open the University certifi- 
cate, which runs something as follows : — 

i** It is now, I think, three years or better. 

Since the bearer of tliis my letter, 

Mr. Hieronimus Jobsins, 

Was here Theolora Stu^osns. 

Wishing now to mi^rt from our care, 

He has asked for this writing from me; and there- 


fore in virtue of m said staSun, 

I give the aforesaid my signed attestation. 

He baa, I think, Ip the bi^ of my knowledge, 

Attended at least onoe a quarter in college. 

Whether be studied in private or no, 

His examination peibaps will show ; 

For upon this matter 1 can’t, I protest, 

In the slighteit degree in this writing attest. 

A* to bow be behaved him, if ill or well, 
fm Hom I haven’t mneh good tQ tell; 

Bnl danstian charity bids me be still, 

I shodM spw of him undeserved ib. 
m m test, I am sure, 1 may tnuy say, 
flmt I heartify wish ium safely away ; i 

that Heaven may always preserve. 

And gmnt him ^ happiness he may deserve.” 

TIti of thus certificate of dlligeiipe at college, 


“ For brevity’.^ sake, my reader I’ll spare 
The rest of the questions they nut to him there ; 

But, at every reply of the Canaidate Jobs, 

All the Exuminers shook their nobs. 

First the Inspector said, ‘ Hem-hem !* 

And then the rest, secundum ordiiiom.” 

Hieronimus is, of course, thoroughly plucked, and his 
prospects in life ruined. His father dies of vexation, 
after having delivered to him a long discourse on the 
folly of his conduct; and the hero of the epic, passing 
from one situation to another, finally ends bis days ha 
night-watchman in his native town. Sucli is a sketch 
of that grand comico-heroic poem, the Jobsiad. It^ 
excellence, in our eyes, is not very great ; hut it is 
curious^ as a specimen of the comic writings of Uie 
Germans ; a portion of their literature with which wo 
are not much acquainted, and which, indeed, qre 
not it all enter} ito. Moreover, the object of the pwi 
is good ; and, as it appears to be admired in its QUru 
country, it is not impossible that it may he nrodpetive 
of benefit,— showlngnp, as it does, the abswitios of the 
Burschen system. 
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BLACK PBITZ. 

OHAP. IV. 

The eight days were passed, and TiUitgarde appeared 
again before Father Augustin. Through the visible 
Hurprise with which he received her there shone a mark 
of tranquil satisfaction, and he replied to her questions, 
wlietlier lie had well considered her project, and in- 
tended to aid her in its accomplishment, that something 
might be done — something even, perhaps, hoped for, 
as to the conversion of the captive, but — Luitgarde 
must make up her mind to go herself to him in the 
dungeon. 

She was alarmed, but replied—'* If there be no other 
way, I am even ready for that j and, as soon as you, 
honoured hither, can assure me of discretion and silence, 
so that, except you and he, no one can Icam anything of 
this hazardous step*' — 

" This I can do,” replied the father. 

" Name, then, the day and hour.” 

" But, you are really in earnest I” 

"It is my firm resolution ; 1 will do what I can to 
save his soul. I will, for his love, which I have so 
badly recompensed, give this as a compensation.” 

The features of the father brightened up more and 
more as he observed Luitgardc’s fixed purpose, and the 
visit was appointed for the next day but one. 

With the necessary precaution, and fully disguised, 
they proceeded on their way. The nearer Luitgarde 
came to the miserable spot, the more her whole finme 
was violently agitated. Father Augustin prepared her 
for w^t she was to find ; a deep, dark, subtcri-anean | 
dungeon, — the prisoner bound hand and foot with heavy 
o'lains, lying on his hard couch, through which the 
chains passed down, and were att^hed underneath by 
an enonnous lock. Through long, dark passages— by 
close, grated apertures, out of which proceeded the 
clank of chains, imprecations of rage, or deep groans, — 
pale and tottering, she followed her leader. Now the 
way led down a narrow staircase ; the turnkey opened, 
with a rustling noise, a creaking iron door, — and they 
W'cro on the spot. 

An ice-cold current blew from tho damp and gloomy 
abode. The father went forward ; he addressed the cap- 
tive, who, lying on his face, did not even once turn luB 
eyes towanls the persons entering, and said to him in a 
friendly tone, — " Fritz, thou hast longed to see the well- 
known person ; if thou wilt bo persuaded of her inno- 
cence— here she is.” - At these words, he seized the veil, 
which Luitgarde from anguish and sorrow had forgotten 
to raise up. 

"Art thou she r exclaimed the prisoner. "Thou 
comest into this abode of horror and wretchedness !” j 
He gazed on her awhile, half tranquil, half irritated ; 
gradually his features took a darker expression, and 
with a laugh of bitter mockery, said he, — " Art thou 
meditating some now deceit 1 Wilt thou draw out still 
more from me, in order to betray mo to my torturers i 
It is n6t necessary ; 1 am ready to die, 1 have no wish 
to escape. 

"Thou art silent!” continued the captive; "thou 
art silent I 1 see how it is with thee.” And now he broke 
out into bitter scornful reproaches against her for her 
fiilsehood, whBo a strange passion, partly furious and 
overbearing, partly tender and fervent, unveiled itself 
in these comphunts, and allowed Luitgarde to see to 
the very bottom of a heart which was entirely given up 
to her, and which had for a long time been dear to her. 
She wept gently, which gradually disarmed him ; and, 
as he became calm, due drew near to him, and 
said, " Victorin, I am still innooent, however appear- 
ances may be against me ; listen to me !”— and we re- 
lated to him now the aiyr of the robbers, the sensa- 
tion which this Btoiy excited, and the inevitable demand 
of the chancellor for the ring; and while she spoke, 
the tears streamed from her eyes. 

'* Is it possible/* exclaimed the captive, that yon 

■ I 


do not bate me 1 Does there still exist a voice in your 
heart which speaks for me T 

She raised her head, and through her tears looked at 
him earnestly and tenderly, while she replied, f 1 wish 
you well from my heart ; it was the same from t|ie first 
moment I learned to know you ; and I tell you, as truly 
as I wish for you and for myself eternal happiness^ I am 
innocent of your betrayal” 

"Merciful God!” exclaimed he aloud— "but, alas! 
alas! what have I done] I have calumniated you. 
God cannot be merciful to me !” He fell down on his 
face, and his heart heaved with fearful convulsion. 

Luitgarde placed her hand on his shoulder ; " Yic- 
torin !” said she, with deep emotion, " believe me, God 
is infinitely pod, and long-sufTering ; and if you, a 
weak and dying being, can forgive me by whom you 
believe yourself injured, shall not the all-igerciful Father 
forgive his fallen and repentant child ]” 

Father Augustin now came forward; with all the 
force of holy truth — with all the knowledge of the hu- 
man heart— and with all tho persuasion of his high 
mission — he penetrated irresistibly into the soul of the 
wretched man. Ho struck at that heart which was still 
capable of many beautiful sentiments, and, at length, 
he succeeded in melting its hardened covering. The 
captive raised himself up ; Luitgarde saw his face bathed 
in tears. " And do you believe —do you really believe, 
honoured father,” said he, deeply afiected, “ that God 
can still pardon me — me, so corrupt and hardened a 
siimcr]” 

Tho worthy priest rapidly seized on these expressions ; 
he developed the immeasurable extent of the divine 
mercy ; he quoted all the places in holy books which 
promise pardon to the repentant sinner. Victorin’s 
tears flowed more abundantly. "0 God! O God!” 
exclaimed he at last, and fiun^ himself on his knee, 
from his bed, " ca9Uft thou forgive me At this mo- 
ment, the sun passed over tho grating of the prison, 
and shot down a clear light on the Reeling captive. 

" Surely, thou art heara — ^thou art forgiven !’* ex- 
claimed Luitgarde, in a holy inspiration. 

"May God give you strength, my son!” said the 
priest, putting his hand on the young man's head. 

Luit^rde sunk on his breast. " Ah ! this angel in 
my arms!” said he, "do I dare presume to look at 
you ] 0 God ! pardon thy contrite — ^thy despairing 
child !” 

A deep and holy, though humble, tranquillity lit up 
tbc countenance of a fallen sinner, on his return to bis 
divine liedeemer. When the three persons had re- 
covered from their emotion. Father Augustin said to 
Luitgarde, " Now, my young lady, I shall accompany 
you out of this place, for 1 must speak alone with him 
to which Luitgarde silently yielded. 

" I dare still once more, before my death, hope to 
see you, noble young lady ]” said the captive, respect- 
fully, but with evident anguish. 

She held out her hand to him in tears; " I sTut-ll 
see you again, Victorin ; we are not soparated.” The 
priest led her out. 

Yictorin's repentaneo was not tho passing feeling of 
the moment. It gradually advanced under the wise 
guidance of Father Augustin. His obstinate deport- 
ment towards his judge now dlAippeaied ; he acknow- 
Icd^d his guilt, he daimed no indulgence, he wished 
to die; only one goal appeared to him worth wishing 
for in this world,— the possession of the woman whom 
ho loved above eventing else— b6T, who awoke Jopg 
before in his oallous heart the first movement of a |ioblei 
nature; and ^e was, through his guilty forever removed 
from him. 

Luitgarde, like Victorin, hhd resigned heiself to her 
destiny ; even to her, it was elm that he mtist 
But, although her mind was made up for thi^ event, 
yet one thing preaaed anxiously utou her mind, namely, 
the clearing up of Yietorln's bir&i. She admitted the 
priest into meecret; and, after many oogmuttiitlon^ it 
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waa^at Iasi daeidad that the latter Aould write to the 
Count von Lanekyy send the ring to him, and commu- 
nicate to him the recollections of the prisoner from his 
childhood, and other presumptions, and then await his 
decision. . Tletorin was to know nothing beforehand 
of this ootttmanication. The reply soon came back. 
Paternal anxiety and hope — paternal joy and pain, were 
in opposition wlili each other in it ; still it left every- 
thing undecided, much to hope, still more to fear. But 
the count himself would come to Prague, and, in the 
mean time, Father Augustin was to examine the cap 
tive more closely, and prepare him for his arrival 
He did so. All that Yictorin related — all the glim- 
mering recollections upon which he dwelt— the value 
the good collier’s wife, his nurse, put upon tlio seal 
ring — the consideration which she secretly sought 
to impress him with for it, as for his most valuable pos- 
session — stra/ words which he heard fall from his 
nurse and her husband, in the Saxon mountains, all 
agreed completely with Luitgarde’s conjectures. At 
length, Father Augustin ventured to disclose to him 
the probable secret of his birth, and of his rank. 

He was beside himself at the intelligence. Pride and 
despair, joy and overwhelming sorrow, tore his breast ; 
and the thought of having found, perhaps, in the 
last moments of a life condemned and devoted to the 
executioner's axe, a splendid birth, a father, and a noble 
lady, dear to his heart — in short, everything which can 
give value to existence, to lose all these blessings in a 
few days, was a greater burden than his mental and 
bodily strength could endure. He fell under it; a 
wasting fever seized him, and the worthy lather saw, 
not without a mixture of satisfaction, the approach of a 
welcome death, which should spare to the captive the 
Iasi soul-harrowing stops, and the open disgrace. 

> At the priest’s earnest solicitations, the patient was 
brought into a healthier room, ilic heavy bonds were 
changed for lighter, and he was attended to with greater 
care ; his well-preserved youth withstood the violence 
of disease, and, as his strength returned, the impetuosity 
of his spirit was subdued. As soon as he came to 
himselt^ capable of some recollection, and saw the priest 
enter, he held out to him his hand, with a quiet and 
gentle mien, and spoke ; Now, Father Augustin, 1 
liavo found it ; now 1 am at rest ! 0, pardon the pain, 
the sorrow T Jiavc caused you !" 

" And, my child, what have you found ]” asked the 
holy man. 

** Ah ! a thread which shall lead me, honoured father, 
from the labyrinth of my despair, and of iny corrup- 
tion f * And ho went on to develope, with a kind of 
noble elevation, the thought that Qod had so wonder- 
fully led him, and brought him back to himself at the 
very end of his earthly career. 

Joyous and tranquil, the good old man proceeded by 
his exhortations to strengthen his disciple in his pious 
thoughts and resolutions, and presently repaired to 
Luitwdc, in order to make her a report of all. Scarcely 
ht^ he arrived, when the door opened, and a man of 
middle age, of tall and noble presence, entered the 
room. 

** Gracious heavens I Count Lansky 1" exclaimed Luit- 
gorde. 

The count stood still with amazement 1 ** You 

know me, noble lady 1 1 do not know that 1 ever 

Luitgarde blushed demly. " Pardon, count, we pro- 
8umed-we knew 

'' Is my fiiend Martinitz at home I”* 

He hiwi gone to meet bis sem, who is expected in a 
&w days ; 1 tun his niece, and this clergyman is Father 
Augustin." 

The eotmt went np to the fiither, and silently, but 
with msti iMaotion, shook him by the hand. Ho then 
looked lUly at Luitgarde— '' me candidly, how 

you TeQcigiiiae4 me at the drst glance." 

** H 1 to tell the tnitl^ im evidimi uneni^ ream 


With the robber chief 1” said the eouni, warmly. O ! 
BO then, it must indeed be true 1 Am 1 then to 
found ,a long-bewailed and <mly son for no 
purpose than to see the disgrace of my fkmily 
him. 

The priest came forward, and sought to alloviato that 
painful sentiment, whilst he reprosonted to the count 
the admirable deportment, the pious devotion, of the 
unhappy man. He listened, absorbed in deep reflec- 
tion; then he turned towards Luitgarde, and said, 

And you, young lady, what may be your name T 
• ' " Luitgarde Bronow ” 

** This cannot bo 1 Surely everything unites to drive 
me to despair ! You are Miss Braiiow, the daughter 
of the sister of Count Martinitz T 

Luitgarde bowed affirmatively. 

** Yes, these are her eyes ! so looked Adelhcid, such 
was her stature. O, heavens ! and do you know what 
fate was intended for you ?” 

She replied with a heavy sigh, and said, 1 know, 
count; 1 Wc long had some knowledge of it." 

I “ And do you abhor him whom the wretched parents 
had destined for you 1” 

Luitgardo’s tears burst out, but, presently oornposlng 
herself, she related to the count everything, from the first 
occurrence on the banka of the Moldaw, up to her last 
visit to him in the dungeon. Count liunsky listened to 
her with nervous agitation; by degrees, his indignant 
spirit melted into tenderer sentiments ; paternal sym- 
pathy, and a deep sorrow at the noble quail ties which a 
hostile fate had destroyed, took their place in his heart. 
At lost he rose up with tears in his eyes, and said, N ow, 
if it then be true, and I am to And again in the prisoner 
my lost child, lot us go to him. Of all things, a tor- 
turing uncertainty is borne with the greatest cfifticnlty ; 
and I do not know whether I should fear most at having 
no son, or at seeing him again sucli as he is. Conduct 
me to him, Father Augustin; and you, noble lady, 
daughter of the unforgotten friend of my youth, are you 
still so kind os to accompany us ?” 

They wont; Father Augustin opened the door of 
the high-vaulted, fast-grated apartment, in which, how- 
ever, cleanliness and friendly daylight agreeably greeted 
them os they entered. Lultganlc, with a hlgh-lioating 
heart, remained outside the half-opened door, in order 
not to interrupt the affecting scene. The captive stood 
up from the table, at which he was reading a pious book . 
He went to meet the priest, as far as his chains per- 
mitted, and kissed him with respectful joy. The pale- 
ness of his features, the slowness of his movements, b<»i*e 
testimony to what he had suffered, and drew towards 
him the sympathies of the beholders. 

" This is an envoy from the Count von Lansky,” said 
the priest, “who is come to ask you for the circuni- 
stances of your early history, and your rccollectioiiH ; 
you know of what importance the truth of your decla- 
ration is in this matter.” 

Yictorin bowed in silence, whilst he placed his hand 
on his breast; and a sudden emotion appeared to seize 
him, at the look of the stranger, and at the name of hi.s 
supposed father. 

Even the old count regarded, him with evident em- 
barrassment. When he began to speak, he scrutinised 
him severely, and even with some hardness in his totto 
and look. The captive replied respectfully and , 

The harshness in the count’s manner diminished 
dually, as his attention became fixed on thewietdM 
m a n y whose form and deportment no commoii 
nothing ignoble was exprosm ; but his ombarrassmeih 
augmented with every proof which the prisoner exhi- 
bited, and at last he gave way to a deep internal 
strufl^e. * 

"All, all is accurate,” he exclaini^ nomwfhtlyj; 

" still one only mark remains to deo|^^, Ijie misery 
•nd ahMnA of au aged nobleman.” 

Yictorin became pale, and retrea^ 

** IVlost son of the Count Leniogr must have a scar 
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on hifi forehead; from a heavy fait he hod in the fourth 
year of his age. Have you that V* 

A rapid glow pasRed over the countenance of the 
victim ; he drew, with trembling hand, the dark lock 
of hair from the upper part of hia forehead, and the 
Bear appeared. 

" JuBt heaven, it ia ho ! he is my son !” exclaimed 
the count, with heart-piercing accents; raised both 
his hands before his face, and, with violent emotion, 
turned away from his now discovered son. 

“ My father I oh, my father 1" exclaimed Victorin; 
he stretched out his arms, and pale, with faltering steps, 
retired, as he saw his repugnant gesture. Father 
Augustih went up to him t.o support him ; but, at that 
moment, Luitgardc, who, at the last words, unobserved, 
had approached nearer, sprang forwards. She em- 
braced him with both her arms, and exclaimed, “ And 
if your father rejects you, if all the world a1)andons 
you, 1 do not abandon you ! 1 am yours — unalterably 
yours!” 

The unhappy man ga7.cd at her with looks of deepest 
tondoriicsH, and sunk jtowerless in her and Father 
Augustin’s arms ; they placed him on his bed of straw, 
they exerted themselves to arouse his still living spirit. 
The old count sternly turned towards the group; he 
saw the death-pale youth who bore his features, who 
was his only son, as one dying in strangers’ arms. The 
father' s heart was deejdy affected ; he ran towards him, 
embraced him in tears, and exclaimed, He is still my 
son ! my only, my beloved child ! Awake, awake, my 
Victorin, my son !" 

The count leant forward to raise him up, and pressed 
him in his arms, to his paternal heart. Luitgarde and 
Father Augustin remained stationary, weeping and 
praying in silence ; but after somo time the storm of 
excited feelings was allayed, and they were able to con- 
verse together upon their position. Victorin related 
calmly and frankly his history. When he came to the 
period of his robber life, ho implored liis father to per- 
mit him to pass it over; and he ai'dcntly protested that, 
since ho saw Luitgardc the first time, his hand had shed 
no blood, and a resolution to separate himself from his 
associates, to renounce the life of a bandit, and to render 
himself worthy of the object of his afl'ectious, had grown 
up powerfully in his breast. 

His father, deeply moved, listened attentively to the 
recital ; the thought, whether it. miglit nut be possible 
to save the only child, in whom a noble and now re- 
pentant heart was mirrored, awoke in liim with greater 
force, and increased with every evidence of the altered 
mind of the prisoner, lie would go to V ienna, throw 
himself at the feet of Ferdinand, and implore from him 
the pardon of the victim. Victorin, however, rejected 
this proposal- hc had no wdsh, ho said, to live; the 
recollections of his breast w’^crc too painful ; ho looked 
on death as but the just award of God's offended justice, 
and of outraged social duties. But he implored his | 
&ther to avail himself of his rank and connexions to 

S re for him a more speedy and less opprobrious 
without torture, and by the sword of the execu- 
tions of Justice. 

When Count Lansky and Luitgardc came to the 
house, the uncle and his son had also arrived. Mar- 
.ti&||iK.ihot the early friend of his youth witli joy and 
l^imlanaUons took place. The unhappy olr- 
egthsl^oe^ Luitgttrde’s position between Frederick and 
destruction of hopes, which were long 
tod meiltly houHshed — sympathy with bis son's unfor- 
tunate jtoMtlon, at first produced discontent in the heart 
of MaruUits. Bui his better judgment gradually gained 
the ascendancy. He reco^s^ the influence of a 
higher destiny, which mocks at the plans and hopes of 
Ihto; ho had nothing to ol^oot to the validity of Luit- 
gtode?s first eng^ment, which was the ardent desire 
of his dyinn sister ; he could not oondemn the force of 
a passlou wl^ch showed Itself :^e and steady from the 
first iholiitot of recognition, axhbhg dtoghr% suspicion^ 


and separation, and as one which had been preserved in 
the hearts like a pre-ordained union. 

Thus did he yield to Count Lansky's representations ; 
he hiinself spoke to Frederick, and represented to him 
as decided what he had already on his journey here 
thought it right to prepare him (or. 

Meanwhile, Victorin’s sentence was passed ; and it 
was announced to him that he was to die on the third 
morning. Luitgarde was informed of it with discretion. 
At this moment her long-supported strength gave way; 
she recovered late from a deep swoon, but she became 
acquainted with the short time she had to e^joy with 
her friend on earth : she exerted all her strength, and 
implored from her uncle only the permission to pass 
the last days with the beloved of her in&ncy, with the 
man to whom her blessed mother destined her, in the 
society of Father Augustin. 

Count Martinitz shook his head. Vibtorin heard of 
this project with ecstatic gratitude. His father, in tears, 
embraced Luitgardc, and Count Martinitz allowed him- 
self to be persuaded to accompany his niece, and at the 
same time make the acquaintance of the unhappy son 
of his friend, who had caused in the world, and in his 
house, BO much disturbance. 

He entered the chamber of tbe prisoner with a pre- 
determined constraint. V ictorin was now, since his con- 
demnation, better and more kindly treated, according to 
his usual habits, and dressed, according to liis wish, 
simply but suitably tu bis birth and station, in which the 
humility of the repentant sinner was mixed with the 
sense of noble rank, 'flie quiet deportment, the bear- 
ing uf the contrite and unhappy man, touched even him ; 
he embraced the . once-hated person ivith a hearty 
warmth, and assured him of bis full pardon. Luit- 
garde. Count Lansky, and Father Augustin passed 
this and the following day entirely with VMctorin. 

Luitgarde held up with all her strength, although 
internally she felt too w'cll tlio influence of the long and 
harassing excitement, and foresaw what would hui)pen 
when the decisive moment should arrive. On the second 
evening— -it was that before the day of execution — after 
she and Count JiUnsky had taken the lost farewell, and 
Victorin, like a dying man, dismissed her, calm, pious, 
and resigned, she sank down in the passage, before his 
door. She was carried, without consciousness, to her 
home, to her bed, and did not recover during the whole 
frightful night from her swoon. 

Next morning Father Augustin, with deep sorrow' 
and holy tenderness, accompanied his converted sou 
upon the last sad journey. Victorin w'as prepared— 
occupied with God and the momentous event now near 
at hand, he advanced tranquilly aud steadily through 
the staring multitude, who, by words and tears, showed 
their sym]>atliy for him, on account of his beauty, his 
youth, and his evident repentance. At the place of exe- 
cution he gave to bis spiritual father the last holy kiss 
for his father and for his beloved, his eyes were bound, 
and in a lew minutes his soul stood before God, who pene- 
trates the acts and intentions, circumstances and rela- 
tions of mortal man, more clearly than weak human 
beings can, aud for IXis Son's sake judges them in 
mercy. 

At the same moment Luitgardc recovered &om her 
swoon. ** It is passed I ” she exclaimed : ** 0, Victorin, 
let me come to thee ! ” 

Her heart was broken ; she lingered some time longei 
— ^but, in a few weeks, sorrow had slowly snapped all the 
threads of a blooming, youthful life. About two months 
after Victorin's death, aud about the same hour Of the 
morning in which he died, she f^tly and serenely 
expired, the pious lather having administered to her 
the last consolations of the Church, aud having strength- 
ened and supported her to the last iritii hia holy 
counsels. 
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TH8 AgOKNT OF THE JUEOFKAIT, former obliquely into the mass of snow, so that 

ONE or THE BEEKE6E ALPS. thinner thiui the other, and 

, * ran beneath it, a circtimstance trhich retideTed the 

passa^ more difficult. A new danger here met 
The t^arty left at The Repose the greater part them, which is thus described. ^‘As AjpiSsiE, 
of their j)rovision8, and carried with them only Jacob, Jann, and I, had gone a little in advance, 
a little bread and wine, some meteorological in- 7^^^® companions were still engaged in climb- 

stniments, and articles of different kinds ; amongst first ascent, I proposijd that we 

... . . . for them, that we misrht at least iret the ronC. 


others, a ladder, a hatchet and a cord. At 10 
o’clock they set foot on the first plateau of snow, 
and were disappointed to find that it was neither 
sufficiently compact, nor covered with a crust thick 


for them, that we might at least get the ropC* 
Jacob thought we could pass it well enough 
without this precaution. In fact, be found a place 
where the fissure was sufficiently narrow to allow 
him to stride over it ; after having done so, he 


Bumcientjy compact, nor coverea witn a crust tiuck nim to striae over it j attcr having done so, ne 
enough, to hear walking on, so that they sunk very stretched out his hand, and nssislcd us to do the 
deep, in some places up to the knee. The fissures While three of us were standing on the 


were frequent where the declivities were steep, edge of the northern lip of the fissure, we suddenly 

Some of them were nearly a hundred feet wide, duU crackling noise benea b us; at the 

, . , ^ ^ ‘ ", same time the mass of snow on which wo stood 

but not very continuous, so that our travellers gunk about a foot. The guide Jann was at this 
were able to go round them ; or they were con- moment on the other side, and upon seeing what 
ceal^ beneath the snow, u. which case the greatest had happened, he was so alarmed that he erfed out 
caution w as required to avoid danger. On thm to us-‘ For heaven’s sake, return quickly !’ Jacob, 
account they advanced slowly, and, m suite of all on the contrary, far from allowing hi.uself to bo 
precaubons some of the party sank down, hut disconcerted, told him instantly to hold his longue, 
without sustaining any injury. In this way they ^^king a sign to ns to Ibllow him, lie 
scaled many terraces, and always directing their tinned the Mcent at a quickened pace, repeating in 
cimrw wMtward, arrived at yast expanse^ his Hasliau dialect-* It s nothiig at afl; always 
manded on all sides by mighty peaks, the highest forward!’ 


nmiiuuu uii an mucs uy inigniy peaKS, itie iiigiiest „q forward!’ 

“ Although we had great experience in glaciers, 
frZ, ut. M H'sunnountable aj,d were toiliarized with tlm dampers they pre- 

1 fn O . Wf however, confess that at this moment 
Kv lii ? 1 , I felt my heart beat quicker than usual j but such 

11 ^^ ^ Ml front the great our confidence in our guide, that wo hesi- 

I widely did tated not an instant in following him." Jacob 

.r,. ,1 «, ®'VOid asking Jacob m what atterwards explained the cause of ilieir alarm to be 


direction, we were to ascend ; but be refused to 


. x .t- 1 * . nothing more than a la vei* of fresli snow sinking 

H I ? *T down upon an older la>cr, and lu.mtioucd more 

f?:, ,7 r " i one example of his having found the surface 

donee, and that for Imnsell, he already saw the ,h.k many feet under him. ^ 

* fr nnnriv'mW ,1 I *1 . *wo o'clock tlic party arrived at the Col de 

Rott.thal, a. wild, disrupted valley, covcied with 


The heat was excessive, and the 


* 1 , I 1 ji fl. . I which prevented them from noticing its 

\ ^ placed haiKfiuIs of features, celebrated as it is over the country at the 

mirtv Hid iho nn 1 abode of tiirbulcnt spirilH, known under thename of 

W ithMOiriflinir iliP nmarmt f from it, iiot^ SeigtieurH du liott ihal The parly rested for awhile 

f"' but 111 these betore they encountered the mst peak, wbieh 
^ ".'dopood- seemed likely to be the most diltieu t of ascent 

, f^y. P'“‘"- Pde a,e Col where they stood, its height was 

Tcfl^tioiii^fthe hghtfrom the snow was soinensc estimated atfromSOO to 1,001) leet 'rho ground 

f.!i K.h weai-ing a ,,a8 covered with compact ice, in w Inch the guides 

7 dSn7rL.«. t ““"ve, were obliged to cut very deep steps, so that die 

Li ? fl K ® ?® PvoRTess was slow, sometimes not amounting 

fuT'" “bove referred to, after ^ "ore than fifteen steps in a quarter of an hour. 

.il'I.t.AtT rb. h„c,o4„„4f.n 1, .h. 


* is u V T progress was siow, someumes noc amuuimng 

fuT'" “bove referred to, after ^ "ore than fifteen steps in a quarter of an hour, 
known d.rifh .i** *5 * *V'' "P**® cold was here very seveniy felt, aud in the 

fc.. P® ^ 7’®“ “l® d®<d*'»ty of the most difficult part of theascent they were suddenly 
ohliniiolv Into tb P6“odwfrng somewhat enveloped in a thick mist. The precipices were 

IcSVnten feS, so thaU laddef ij rlqSiSfir “d the path was well calculste.l^ 

Jbirtv ^d diJ^nlL «tF »*■ section o^ a cone, with vertic fejiliis. 

Zw wi™. 7 They ascended in a straight line witWiflH| 

wTre^iw^JS fi ^^®® sny ng-*»g. so that if by mischance 

eendffd first and tliAn inFdn and Jaun as- ped down, it would not liavc been impcHnSglK'.'' 

if tl^naiS^ “■ « ^® **7 t® draw him up. They walked^lK 

““’“‘‘"B tl““ Penl- edge of the ridge, because the ice in that place was 

the wunw tpfi i7li jL*^lni uZ by this arrangement ^yhad the 

^*** *^*® precipice constantly under their eyes, bring sepk- 

'i'hukl^ nit adwiend fnr hnfnr. A a ^*®d from it only by a slanting roof of snow, tbe 
onio^^^Z •»'**dth of which varied from one to three feet 

— PP”*?d their progrese. It pen etrated like the The poles trf’the traveUers Often peuefrsted through 

. (1) Condaded from pogo M. ~ ^ tliu SHOW roofg and tbay were mfra exiabled, evtaiy 
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tipe ilie fog dispersed for a momenti to look down 
tibiioue^ the hole made bjr the pole into the bottom 
of fibe great drcus at their feet Far from dissua^ 
^ them from this, the gudes encouraged ail to do 
it who were free from giddiness, as an excellent 
means of giving them confidence. All at once the 
veil of clouds which concealed the mountain rose, 
as if touched by the perseverance of the party, and 
the Jungfrau displaced itself to their admiring eyes 
in all the beauty of its wild and majestic forms. 

After ascending for some time in the same direc- 
tion, the narty suddenly turned to the left, 
traversing the inclined surface of a semi-cone until 
they arrived at a place where the naked rock was 
exposed, and where they saw, as if by enchantment, 
at the distance of a few paces, the summit of the 
mountain, which hitherto seemed to recede in pro- 
portion as it was approached. Of the thirteen 
who formed the party on leaving the cottages of 
Mairil, eight reached the top of the mountain. 
These were Messrs. Agassiz, Forbes, Du Chiltelier, 
and Dcsor, accompanied by four of the guides. 
About ten feet below the highest peak is a small 
elbow, and on reaching this they saw, with some 
alarm, that the space which separated them from 
the real summit was a sharp ridge, in some places 
ten, in others eight, or six, inches broad, by a 
length of about twenty feet, ivhile the declivities 
on the right and left had an inclination of from 
sixty to seventy degrees. Nearly all the party 
except Jacob were of opinion that the actual sum- 
mit could not be reached, but, laying aside the 
articles ho was carrying, Jacob began to advance, 
passing the pole over uie ridge, so as to have the 
latter under his right arm, and walked along the 
west side, where ne endeavoured to make solid 
steps by treading down tlie snow as much as pos- 
sible with his feet. A few minutes were suflicient 
to enable him to gain the summit. 

So much^assurance and coolness gave courage to 
the party, and, when the guide returned, no one 
any longer thought of staying behind. Jacob 
took M. Agassiz by the hand, and conducted him 
without difticulty to the summit. It is a kind of 
triangle, about two feet long by a foot-and-a-half 
broad, which has its base turned towards the Swiss 
I plain. M. Desor thus describes the feelings of the 
party on actually attaining the summit : — 

** As there was room for only one person at a 
time, we went by turns. Agassiz remained upon 
it for nearly five minutes, and when he rejoinedus, 
I saw that he was greatly agitated ; in fact, he 
confessed to me that he had never experienced so 
much emotion. It was now my turn ; I found no 
difficulty ill the transit; but when I was on the 
summit I could not prevent myself, any more than 
Agassiz, from giving way to great emotion at a 
spectacle of such overpowering grandeur. 1 
ren^uned only a few minutes ; long enough, how- 
gyer, jft rem^ove any fear that the panorama of the 
, TOngflau ovor be effaced from my memory. 
Aftg oxamuting attentively the most prominent 
pomts of tnis unique picture, I hastened to rqjoin 
Agassiz, fori feared lest an impression so powerful 
should deprive me of my usual confidence. I had 
need of grasping the hand of a friend, and I ven- 
ture to say that 1 never felt so happy in my life as 
when. I had seated myself by his side on the snow. 

J believer that both of us would have wept had we 
dared ; hut a man’s tears ought to be modest, and 
we were not alone; and such is the, strength of the 


habits whidi society makes us contract, that, at 
twelve thousand feet, there was still a regard to 
etiquette. Messrs. Forbes and du Ch&telier visited 
the summit m their turn, and 1 have reason to 
know that they were not less touched than we. 
Indeed, he who could remain indifferent at such a 
spectacle would be unworthy of contemplating it.” 

** Amid yon mountains far descriod, 

With ice eternal crown'd, 

'Mid glaciers spreading far and wide 
A frozen ocean round ; 

'Mid floods that from unfathom'd caves 
Sent up the voice of viewless waves, 

Where at tlie tliunder’s Awfol peal 

Th' o'eri)eetling avalanclic bursts, and roelis beneath it r(K!l. 

“ 'Mid these, that spake Jehovah’s might, 

Where nature fedt her God, 

My spirit wing'd a loftier flight, 

My foot devoutlier trod, 

Tlian where ambitious art display’d 
Her pomp, her pillar’d eoloniiade, 

And gc'nius, 'mid adoring Rome, 

Earth’s stateliest t«5mple crown’d, and pois’d in air the dome.” * 

From the summit of the Jungfrau the outlines 
of the distant mountains were by no means accu- 
rately defined ; but, had they been so, they would 
probably not long have engaged the attention of 
our travellers, so fascinated were they by the 
spectacle presented in the immediate neighbour- 
hood. Before them lay extended the Swiss plain, 
and at their feet the anterior chains w'ere piled up 
in stages, and seemed, by their apparent uniformity, 
still further to increase the size of the mighty 
peaks which rose almost to the level on which the 
observers now stood. At the same time the 
valleys of the Oberland, which shortly before were 
shrouded in thin mists, could be descried in many 
places, and thus, to a certain extent, the lower 
world could be contemplated through the openings. 
On the right the valley of Grindenwald, with its 
glaciers, could be distinguished ; on the 1(^, in the 
depth, an immense crevice, and at the bottom of the 
latter, a shining thread which followed its windings; 
this was the vaUey of Lauterbrunnen, with the Lut- 
Bchinnen. But, above aU, the Eiger and Munch at- 
tracted attention. It was difficult to form an idea as 
to what these summits were, which seemed nearer 
heaven than earth, when seen from the ploiu. Here 
the observers looked down upon them from above, 
and from no very considerable distance. Opposite, 
on the western side, rose another peak, less 
colossal but more beautiful; its sides, entirely 
covered with snow, obtained for it the name of 
Silberhom, or Silverpeak. In the same direction 
were observed many other peaks, alike crowned with 
snow. These summits, many of which have as yet 
obtained no name, form, as it were, the immediate 
attendants upon the Jungfrau, w'hicdi rises like a 
queen in the midst of them. 

In an eastern direction were mountain-masses 
of great extent, and more savage character, one of 
w'hich, the Finsteraarhorn, (13,428 feet,) is the 
highest mountain in Switzerlimd, and the only one 
which rose above the level of the Jungfrau (12,870 
feet). 

On the southern side the vieiir was intercepted 
by the clouds, which had been collected for some 
hours on the chain of Mount Rosa* But this dis- 
appointment was more ^an compensated by a 
very extraordinary phenomenon, thus described : — 

** We were beginning to fear that the mists would 
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envelope ii« e second timei when thev suddenly 
stopped et some from us, no doubt from the 
effeet of a emrrent of air iVom ^e plain, which pre- 
vented them fietm extending ihrther in this direo> 
tion. lliaiiks to this circumstance^ we found 
ourselves suddenly in the presence of a vertical 
wall of mist, the height of which was estimated at 

12.000 feet at least, mr it penetrated to the bottom 
of the valley of Lauterbrunnen, and rose many 
thousand feet above our heads. As the temper- 
ature was below the freezing point, the minute 
drops of mist were transformed into crystals of ice, 
which reflected in the sun all the colours of the 
rainbow ; one would have said that it was a mist 
of gold sparkling around us. It was a spectacle 
at once terrible and attractive." 

On returning to the elbow or projecting angle 
already notice^ Jacob poured out a glass of wine 
for each one of the party, and they drank with great 
feeling “ to the welfare of Switzerland." The party 
then reposed for a short time on the snow in order 
to contemplate, as naturalists, the surrounding 
spectacle. The Jungfrau, apparently so compact 
when viewed from Berne and Interlacken, docs not 
form a continuous mass, but is composed of a 
series of ridges draw'ii up one behind another, and 
separated by deep cuts or valleys. These ridges 
arc arranged according to their height, so that the 
first, or that nearest the plain, is the least elevated, 
and the last the highest. 

A number of observations were made respecting 
the forms and other characters of the neighbouring 
mountains. The thermometer indicated 26® P'ahr. 
in the shade, but so engrossed were the observers 
with their subject, that they did not feel the cold.* 
The sky above was perfectly clear, and of so deep 
nblue that it approacned to black; they endeavoured 
to discover the stars which at great heights are said 
to be visible during the day, but they did not suc- 
ceed. They were much surprised to discover on the 
surface of the exposed rock, as well as on the 
fragments detached from it, many lichens in a very 
fresh state, some of which occupied a surface of 
many inches in diameter. A hawk was seen 
hovering in the air above the heads of the party, 
whose presence apparently excited its curiosity, for 
it described many circles around them. 

Many discordant accounts have been given 
respecting the influence of the air, in elevated situa- 
tions, on the human frame. M. Desor says : — 
“ During the whole time we were on the summit, 
and also during the ascent, we experienced none of 
those occurrences, such as nausea, bleeding at the 
nose, ringing of the ears, acceleration of the pulse, 
and so many inconveniences which those who have 
ascended Mont Blanc tell us they were subject to. 
Must we ascribe this to the difference of 1,500 feet 
which there is between the height of Mont Blanc 
and that of the Jungfrau? Or, rather, should we 
not seek the cause in the habit w^e had contracted 
while living for many weeks at the height of nearly 

8.000 feet ? But it ought to be , remarked, tiiat 
M. du ChAtelier, who had been among the moun- 
tains for only a few days, was not more affected 
than we>" M. Desor is inclined to believe that 
there is eome degree of exaggeration in all that has 
been aaidi bn the subject ; and that some trav^ers 

(1) parW forced to let out without takins that xnoct 
ecmill |tlctiNinieut,the banmieler. During their ahodo on the 
gleelerof the Aer tfaej hed broken three herometonj the fourth 
wai Imperfeet, and tliejr had no »eaDi of getting them repaired. 


have, peiliaps, allowed their int^inatiion to deceive 
them, like those medical students who them^ 

selves every day to be affected with thb malady 
thei^rolbssor has been describing. 

** We could not quit the summit of Ihe Jung^u 
without leaving some traces of our visit; ax^ as 
we had not brought a flag with us/ it was detetv 
mined that we should employ M. Agassis’s pole 
for this purpose, as it happened to be the longest, 
For my part, 1 was willing to sacrifice my cravat, 
and was about to attach it to the end of the pole ; 
but one of the guides, lamenting the fate of the 
cravat, which he doubtless thought too pretty to 
be delivered up to the fiiry of the tempests, asked 
leave to substitute his pocket-handkerchief fur It. 
We thus managed, by means of a travelling-pole 
of fir and a purple-coloured rag, to manufacture a 
flag, which Jacob fixed on the summit wo had just 
left. He drove the pole nearly two feet into the 
hard snow, so that it rose only two feet and a half 
above the surface." 

At four o’clock the party wore ready to descend. 
The ascent had been sufficiently painful, and it was 
feared the descent would be still more so. The 
slope was too great to admit of walking in the 
usual manner, and the party were forced to descend 
backwards. “ I confess," says M. Desor, ** that 
the first few steps gave me some uneasiness ; for, 
as Agassiz and 1 h^ no guides before us to direct 
our feet, we were obliged to look constantly 
between our legs to find the steps, which made the 
steepness appear much more giddy. But in a fbw 
moments we recovered ourselves: and such was 
the regularity of the steps, that, after a few hun- 
dred paces, we knew them by the touch of our 
legs, and had no need of looking at the place 
where we set our feet. The slope, however, was 
always nearly the same, varying between 40'^ and 
45^, according to Mr. Forbes’s repeated meaHiire- 
ments ; that is to say, nearly equal to that of the 
roofs of our Gothic cathedrals.’^ In spite of this 
excessive steepness, the party reached the Col de 
Rott-thal in about an hour. 'They crossed in 
safety the crevice near which the sinking of the 
surface took place during the ascent, and also tlie 
great fissure. They had only some platforms of 
snow to descend in order to rejoin the rest of the 
party at The Repose. They had now gained so 
much assurance in the descent that they ran rather 
than walked ; no longer paying any regard to lls- 
sures, although they were perhaps more treacherous 
than in the morning, for the sun had softened the 
snow during the day. Jacob did not cease to 
recommend caution, repeating, “Gently, gently," 
with the same calmness as when he ascended. 

They reached The Repose at six o’clock, having 
accomplished in two hours a distance which it had 
occupied six to ascend. ’Fhey all sat down on the 
snow with a vigorous appetite, to refresh them- 
selves with some meat and wine. The flmt glast 
was offered by Agassiz to Jacob, the captain Of the 
party; his health was drunk by every onein |tim 
with much heartiness, for it was obvious to "alt 
that without him they would never have reached , 
the summit. 

Six leagues were still between them and the 
cottages, and that part of the glacier most abound- 
ing in mures haa to be crossed aftew nightfall: 
but no (mo seemed to bo anitoyed Ot this ; and 
besides, the moon was abont to nsoi^ and the dotlds 
had almost entirely disappeared mm the horizon. 
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They travefsed \i'ith ricci^tated pace the thre^i 
leagues uf h6v6 which succeed the plateaux ot 
snoiiri for the surface was Smooth and regular. 
Scarcely had night fallen when the moon rose 
opposite to them, directly in the axis of the glacier, 
so that the whole of this great river of ice was 
uniformly illuminated, and reflected a light so 
much the more pleasant alter the painful light of 
the sun by day. 

On entering the region of fissures, the party 
formed into a me by means of the rope, for, although 
the moonshine was very clear, the light was not 
sullicient to enable them to distinguish with cer^ 
taiiity the old snow from that recently falien. At 
eacli step one or other of the party was obliged to 
retire from a crevice, and, alter a few slight acci- 
dents, they succeeded in getting over this unpleasant 
part of the course. 

At about nine o’clock they suddenly heard tho^ 
cry of a shepherd. “ Bravo ! it is our V alaisau ! ** 
exclaimed they. This man liad been ordered, on 
leaving the cottages, to start at six o’clock with 
provisions to meet the party. Alter having ex- 
changed with him some of those shrill and piercing 
sounds which the mountaineers can make to pene- 
trate to the distance of leagues, the party perceived 
that he was on the left side, so tliat before they 
could join him they had to cross a considerable 
part of the glacier. The brave fellow was laden 
like a mule ; for, in addition to the provisions 
which he was told to carry, he had brought a quan- 
tity of excellent new' milk, still warm. “ This was 
unquestionably the most delightful rcireshment 
that he could have offered to us, and almost every 
one left the wine for the milk. We seated ourselves 
in a circle round our Amphitryon, taking draughts 
in turns from his immense vessel, till it was nearly 
empty. This was the most picturesque repast, 
and at the same time one of the most grateful, 
1 have ever enjoyed.” 

Nearly three leagues remained to complete the 
journey; but, with the exception of some tissures, 
the road was easy, and the party at Iciigih arrived 
oil the banks ol Lake Majril. Here they made 
their last halt, in urdor to admire a singular spec- 
tacle. The blocks of floating ice A>hich swam on 
the surface had a most alluring effect when seen by 
the beautiful light of the moon. At the same time 
the section of the glacier in the back-ground ap- 
peared like an immense wall of crystal; and whal 
! further added to the beauty of this spectacle was, 

I 1 hat the observers arm ed j ust at the moment w hen 
the moon w iis passing behind the mountain-mass 
i which overlooks the lake, and they saw in a 
1 quarter of an hour the moat varied effects of light, 

I and tlie most striking and interesting contrasts. 

I It was a fluaie worthy of such a day. 

I At half-past cloven o’clock they re-entered the 
I hospitable roof of the Valaisaii shepherds, after a 
I jciuniey of upw^ards of eighteen hours. ** As for 
fatigue, we (flu not fbel it even now, so pre-occupied 
our minds with all the things that had passed 
under our eyes and moved our hearts during the 
day.” Next day they descended to Vicsch, where 
the guides left them. The two days which the 
guides occupied in their return home were a con- 
tinual triumph to them, fur there was not a hut 
in the valley of Conches, firomVieschto Oberces- 
te^i, which they did not enter and proclaim tueir 
auocets* 
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POPULAR YBAii BOOK. 

■ JN^ovember 26 .— »t. CilHathie’tf Hag. 

Bt. Catharine is commemoraied oh this day In th^ 
>Calcndar of the Church of England. She was hom at 
Alexandria, end so wonderful a Capacity,” that 
•having, soon after her conversion to Chri^anity in 
SOS, disputed with fifty heathen philosophers, she not 
only vanquished them by the strength of her reasoning, 
but also persuaded them to embrace the true faith. 
Por this oficncc, the Tyrant Maxoutius caused her to 
be cast into prison, where the Empress and one of the 
principal generals, who visited out of curiosity, were 
likewise converted by her elotiuencc and learning. This 
was deemed so great an aggravation of her crime, that 
the Emperor not only condemned the Virgin Saint to 
a cruel death, but caused the fifty philosophers to be 
burnt alive. According to Alban Butler, St. Catharine 
was beheaded, lie adds— “She is said first to have 
■been put upon an engine made of four wheels joined 
together, and stuck with sharp-pointed spikes, that 
when the wheels were moved her body might be torn 
to pieces. The Acts add, that at the first stirring of 
the terrible engine, the cords with which the martyr 
was tied, were broke asunder by the invisible power 
of an angel, and the engine falling to pieces by the 
wheels being separated from one another, she was 
delivered from that death. Hence the name of St. 

I Catharine's Wliccl.” 

OLU AND rorULAB CUSTOMS. 

The author of the “ Popish Kingdom” says, 

“What should I toll wluit sophisters on Catharinii's Day devise, 
Or else the superstitious jo}S that musters exercise.” 

Whence it would seem that there were public scholastic 
disputations on this day before the Kefoimation. A 
writer in 1730 observes, “ St. Catlmrine is esteemed in 
the Church of Home as the saint and patroness of the 
spinsters; and her holiday is observed, not in Popish 
countries only, but even in many places in this nation : 
young women meeting on the 26th of November, and 
making merry together, which they call Vathantintj” 
Formerly women and girls in Ireland kept a fast every 
Wednesday and Saturday throughout the year, and some 
of them also on St. CV-harinc’s Day ; nor would they 
have omitted it though it happened on their birth-day, 
or they were ever so ill. The reason assigned for this 
custom w'as, that the girls niight. got good husbands, 
and the women better ones, by the death or desertion of 
their living spouses, or at least by an improvement in 
their luaniierK. About six o'clock on the evening of this 
day a man, dressed in woman’s clothes, to represent St. 
Catliarine, with a large wheel by his side, and seated on 
a wooden chair, was, till within the last tew years, brought 
out of the royal arsenal at Woolwich, by the workmen 
there, and carried round the town with attendants, Ac., 
similar to “Old Clem’s.” The prot^ession stopped at 
several houses, at each of which a speech was recited. 

November 29.— ahhrtit S^unDap-— (1840.) 

The term Advent denotes the coming of the Savioub. 
In ecclesiastical language it is the denomination of the 
four weeks preceding the Feast of the Nativity. This 
season is sot apart by the Church to the duties of devo- 
tion and penitence: anciently it was kept as a rigorous 
fast. AdventSunday, or the first Sunday in Advent, 
depends upon the Festival of St. Andrew, and is always 
the Sunday nearest to the feast of that Saint, whether 
preceding ik on the day itself, or on that following it. 

November 80.— Jfeaat Of flnhltto.— *(1846.)* 

St Andrew, the patron of Scotland, is one of the 
i twelve Apostles. HesufiTered martyrdom by crucifixion, 
in the year 69, at Patrka, in Achaia. The cross upon 
which St. Andrew suffered was different in form to that 
of the Passion, having been made of two pieces of 
timber diivea into the ground, in the shape of the 
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leCter^ X, Ktyled a cross decussate. H^ce this Apostla 
is repitMiM iii all pictares and sculptures as liearing 
a CrtMMl dr that deseri^idn. His festival was instituted 
A.D. 859. •* This saint’s day,” says Bishap Sparrow, "is 
the first (.In the Christian eraj that is kept solemn, 
hoeafisd ho first come to OnRist, and followed Him 
before any 6f tlie other Apostles; he brought his 
brother Blnion to Ohhist ; he it was that said, * We 
hare found the Messiah;’ and therefore his day is 
rightly set at the beginning of Advent for ever, to 
bnng news of the Advent, or coming of our Loan.” 

OLD OUBTOUS. 

Bamaby Googe remarks, — 

“ To Andrew all the lovers and the lusty wooers come, 

Bfdifwing, ttirougli his aid and certain ceremonies done, 

(While as to him they presents bring, and conjure all the 
night,) 

To have good luck, and to obtain their chief and sweet 
delight.” 

Probably allusion is here made to some such ob^i 
Hcrvauees as are described by Ijiither, who relates that, 
on the evening of the feast of St. Andrew', the young | 
maidens of his country strip themselves naked, and 
each repeats a prayer tliat she may obtain a worthy 
helpmate, and may know that night what sort of person 
lie will prove. In an account by Hasted of the parish 
of Easling, Kent, it is stated that on this festival there 
is yearly a diversion called squirrcl-huntiDg, in this and 
the neighbouring parishes, when the labourei'S and 
lower kind of people, assembling together, foriualaw- 
less rabble ; and being accoutred with guns, poles, clubs, 
and other such weapons, spend the greatest part of the 
day in parading the woods and grounds with loud 
shoutings ; and, under the pretence of demolishing the 
squirrels (some few of which tlicy kill), they destroy 
numbers of hares, plicusaiiis, partridges, and, in a word, 
whatever comes in their way; hreakiug down the 
hedges, and doing much other mischief. 
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The Ilailway now passes through a rich pasture coun- 
try by Cocklcbury, Christian hi al ford, and Sutton Ben- 
ger ; the two latter villages liaving Decorated churches. 
Jlraycot, the next villugo, is rich in the tombs of the 
Cerne8,arid tlieir dcstxjndauts the Longs, cadets of Long 
of Wraxall, of whose baronial sUte J ohu A iibrcy gos- 
sips BO pleasantly ; they married the heiress of Tylney, 
and are now represented by the Long Wellesleys. Lang- 
ley Burrel church, very near the Hallway, has some 
curious decorated work, “especially a hagioscope, or 
opening between the chancel and body of the church, 
lor the convenient exhibition of the hwfC to the people.” 

The Chippenham Station, ninety-three miles and three- 
quarters from Loudon, and twenty-four and a-half from 
Bristol, is next reached; where the line passes from cut- 
ting into embankment, and a lofty viaduct of Bath 
^l-one, ^r which the ^Iway crosses the Malmesbury 
road, ^ippenham was a market-town in the Saxon 
time»: it has a cloth-manufacture, and a fine market for 
the rich dairy produce of Wilts. The church has a noble 
l^onnan arch, with a Decorated hagioscope. 

We now arrive at the Corsham Btation, ninety-eight 
miles and n quarter from London, in cuttu^; and next a 
tunnel in the great oolite, ike eelebiated Bath stone. At 
Oorafaam^ the cutting is crossed by a single arch of stone, 
nineliy ffi^t span, by twenty-one rise. The town is not seen 
from thd IhUiway ; it is said to have been a royal " viU” 
in the times of the Saxon Ethelred; and is, therefore, 
styled Comham Begis. The Methuene have held the 
mam since the seventeenth century. 

lest Bailway work named, is the celebtated Box 
Tunnel, the longeit work of its dass— 8195 yard^ or 


needy cm and throo-qu^r miles in length ; and ven- 
tilated ttix shaits, ea<» tweni^-five Iset in diameter, 
and vaiying from seventy to 300 feet in depth. The 
quarries on the rock above are very ourious : " a sheH 
is sunk through the forest marble and rubble beds, end 
the excavation is then carried in ovOiy direction ; 
chambers are sometimes of groat extefit, and from twenty 
to fifty feet in height. The stone is out ottt trlth a Sdw, 
and blocks,c0ntaining200 cubic feet, are sometlmesiniiiecl 
to the surface ; the quarnrmen allow about sixteen OuMe 
feet to the ton.” It is but justice to mention tliat ihe 
stupendous Box Tunnel vraa superintended throughout 
its formation by Mr. W. Glennie, the assistant engiMr 
to Mr. Brunei, upon this part of the Kailway. 

The Box Station, a hundred and one miles and three- 
quarters from London, and five from Bath, at the foot of 
the Box inclined plane, is reached by a short tunnel 
through the marie of Middle Hill. From the clay HSo 
two mineral springs, which the colonists of Britain used 
many centuries since, Koman baths having been found 
here ; and the architect to the ICuilway has very fitly 
constructed the faces of the tunnel of Homan design. 

Bathford is next reached, where the Hail way crosses 
the Avon by a beautiful stone bridge, of one elliptic 
arch, fifty-four feet span, and twenty-seven feet rise. 
Farley Dow'ii and Claverton Down, and Bathford chureh 
lying between them, arc finely seen Iruru this point. 
The Kailway then passes close by Bath Hampton church, 
which has a very good Fcrpeudiciilar tower ; and the 
line then enters Bath by Sydney Uardeiis, the Vaux- 
hall of the city, which it intersects ; the couimuuication 
between the two parts of the Gardens being by two 
bridges, BO that this interference improves rather thgTi 
detracts from the attractions of the pleasure-place. The 
line then passes westward, beneath several houses and 
a street ; and on emerging, the first view of Bath is 
very striking. The lino crosses the Avon by an iron 
bridge, at the end of the North Parade. At a few yards 
cast of the Station, the Avon is again crossed by a 
handsome Bath stone bridge, with a principal arch and 
two roadways ; the arch being elliptical, eighty-eight 
feet span, and twenty -eight rise. At length, wu I'eaeh 
the Station, lying oblujuely to the eontiuuation of 
Pierpoiut street, along which is carried its chief com- 
munication with the city. 

The Bath Station is, architccturallv speaking, of the 
age of James I., with debased Gotliic windowa and 
Hoinanesque ornaments. “ The i)eeuUarity ol this Sta- 
tion,” says the liailway “ lies in iis rool^ which 

is sixty feet span, without buttwiss or tie of any descrip- 
tion, cither vertical or horizontal ; tiio ribs or priueipals 
being, in fact, the long arms or jibs of a series of crimes, 
of which the side-columns represont the ujiriglit jtarts. 
These jibs meet in the middle, and arc still further 
steadied by the cross diagonal plunking of the ivut,” 
This is a very beautiful, yet simple, construction. 

The l^ilway works between Bath and Bristol were of 
great dilficulty and expense, and occupied four years; 
whereas, the whole line required but bvu years and four 
months in completion. 

The Hallway leaves the Bath Station by an oblique 
wooden two-arched briti^e, of very pceu liar cunstrueilott ; 
so tliat, although the river is but eighty feet wide, the 
space traversed by the railway is 1« I loot. From the 
line there is a fine view of the crescents and the upper 
part of Bath, ascending to Lansdowu. 

The line passes through the suburb of Bath upon 
a viaduct ; the bridges between whicli and Tiverton are 
in the Perpendicular style of Gothic architecture. The 
Tiverton Station and tunnel are next pacMKid, and we 
reach the Newton coal-pi yielding very fine coal for 
coklx^. A fine view of Lausdown is exy^ed hero ; and 
Kelston Hduse and park are seen to ttovantage on a 
steep bank of the river : this piop^ was long the 
itthOrltance of the Harringtons, and here the wiUy Bir 
John Harrington received a visii from his 
queen BUsabeth, in IfifiL 
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The Saltford Siatian^ fonr milds and three-quarters 
from .Bath, is next leached; and in the centre of a 
cutting is the Saltford tunnel At the Keynsham 
station-house, six miles and three-quarters from Bath, 
one of the chambers is floored with a tesselated pave- 


ment, removed from a Boman villa at Newton Saint 
Loe« It represents Oipheus playing upon his lyre 
amidst a circle of leom^s, sti^, bulls, &c., within a 
deep square border, with spandrels filled with a wreathed 
pattern. The white tesserse are white lias, the red 
tessene, baked earth. Of St. Keyn, after whom Keyn- 
sham is named, some amusing legends are related. Like 
other holy persons, on the lias formation, he is said to 
have turned snakes Into stone, as the ammonites in the 
neighbouring quarries arc, by the credulous, believed 
to prove. This is also reputed to be tlic village in 
which the leprous Blodud met the swineherd, who hired 
him and whoso pigs he drove to Bath by way of Swine- 
ford. 

There is little noticeable further until the Railway 
approaches the coal-field of Bristol, and jiaascs the 
seat of various manufactures, to which the presence of 
fuel, and the vicinity of the port of Bristol, have given 
rise. From this point to Bristol, much of the line 
lies through rocky cuttings, galleries, and tunnels, 
which have a wild and savage ofiect in comparison with 
the neat masonry of other portions of the works. In 
ono instance, the course of the Avon is diverted to nearly 
half its breadth, and thus a shelf is gained upon the 
hill side of sufficient breadth to carry the Railway. 
Further, on the right bank of the river, are the fine 
sandstone cliffs and quarries of Hanham. Some of the 
tunnels have noble castellated fronts, embattled and 
corbeled, of grand dimensions, and extreme simplicity 
of design ; and, in combination with the scenery above 
and around them, very pictureH(pie. The next great 
work is a fine Gothic bridge, crossing the Avon, with 
throe arches, of which the central one is 100 feet span ; 
harmonising with the arehitectural character of the 
Bristol terminus, which wc are now fast approaching. 

The engine-house is first reached, and then the coke- 
ovens, which supply the whole Railway consumption of 
about 460 tons weekly. 

The Bristol Terminus comprises a passenger station, 
with a depOt for goods ; it communicates with the Bristol 
and Exeter Railway, and will in a short time join the 
Bristol and Gloucester line. The passenger station is 
408 feet by 114, up the centre of which the Itailway 
passes. The west-end, 184 feet in length, forms the 
principal front, and faces Temple-street. It consists of 
a centre, two wings, and two flanking gateways. Over 
an oriel in the centre arc the arms of the cities of Bristol 
and liondon, being the arms used by the Company ; and 
below is the motto of the City of liristol, “ viktutk et 
iirntTSTAU,' the stylo of the Company, and the date of its 
incorporation. Over the archways appear the royal arms, 
on one side, and a turret clock on the other. The archi- 
tecture of the stktiou is Elizabethan, with some modifi- 
cation ; the material, chiefly Bath stone. The roof lias 
a truly noble appearance, being seventy-four feet span, 
without cross tie or abutment : it is composed of ribs, 
constructed like the Jib of a crone, springing from iron 
columns, which divide the central space from the aisles; 
each jib rising to the oontro and ridgo of the roof, and 
there meeting its fellow, from the opposite side ; while 
the short arm of crane is carried backward to form 
the roof of the aisle, and is strongly tied to the outer 
wall The whole is then planked £agonally. 

The goods-shed is 826 feet by 188 feet ; and, with its 
vast roof, supported on iron columns, its numerous 
trucks, turn-tables, and rolling platform, is a striking 
scene. The contrivance for raising and loweriim the 
trucks from the level of the lails to that of the railway 
is ingeniously cflected by a couple of slings, or scales, 
Into whi(ffi the trucks are run; and which axe then alter- 
nately lowered and raised by the exertion of a water- 
pow^, obtained by the regular worldng Of a email 


hydraulic machine* In this way» loads of ten tons are 
raised or lowered twelve feet m about half a minute. 

We in the RaUway HisAory these judicioua re- 
marks on the style of architecture employed generally 
upon the line : — At Hanwell the viaduct and bridge 
are decidedly of an Egyptian character* As we advance 
further west to Chippenham, we reach the Roman style, 
which is seen in the viaduct there, and in the tunnel 
fronts and bridges towards Bath. The St: James’s 
Bridge is Italian ; and towards Bristol the buildings are 
wholly Gothic, one of the tunnel fronts being Norman, 
and the Bristol station and its approaches the later 
Gothic, or Perpendicular. We believo this to bo the 
only Railway in which the advantage of using the local 
building material (as clay or stone found upon the line) 
has been combined with a considerable approach to 
general unity of design ; and the works of which may 
be appealed to, to show how much real architectural 
beauty depends upon the proportion of the parts, and 
how little upon ornament, and to how great an extent 
a sound economy of design is compatible with the exer- 
cise of a pure taste.” 

The several great works on the line are illustrated in 
Mr. Bourne’s admirable drawings on stone, which are 
appended to the folio History, Each of these views is 
thirteen by sixteen inches, so that there is ample space 
to give the massive grandeur of the works, and the 
picturesque beauty of the country in which they are 
placed; and the brilliancy and artistical spirit in which 
all this is done, aided by the fine “ llthotint” working 
of Mr. Cheffins, has rarely been equalled, and never 
surpassed. The drawings of Church Antiquities in the 
Appendix are alike distinguished by their characteristic 
breadth and beauty. 

Wo may briefly mention tliat tbc traffic on the Great 
Western Railway is altogether of a superior class to that 
on other lines : its principal stations are centres of dis- 
tricts abounding in landed gentry ; and Bath and Chel- 
tenham are supported by persons living on their own 
resources. The population on the line is estimated at 
910,000 ; added to which is the population of West 
Loudon, about 1,600,000. The income of the Company 
for six months of 1842 was 302,0841 0«. fSd, This, 
however, is bat an approximation to the probable re- 
turns of the Railway when the continuations and 
branch linos arc completed. 

The cost of the Great Western Railway (118 miles) 
has been five millions and a half of money; and so 
I rapidly wore the works carried on, that between 6,000 
and 7,000 persons were constantly employed upon the 
line. 

The Great Western Railway indisputably, in respect 
of speed, has stood first in the world, going over 118 
miles twenty chains, uninterruptedly, in less than four 
hours and a half 1 

It is useless to compare this speed with tho rate of 
the best appointed coaches that ever travelled on the 
Great Western road. The long coach” system is 
swept away; and on September 19, 1846, the “Rival,” 
Cheltenham coach, left the Belle Sauvage Inn, on Liid- 
gate Hill, /or Uie last tinie ; this being, we believe, ve^ 
nearly the last four-horse coach remaining in the metro- 
polittin lists. 

In this gossiping iter of the Great Western line W'o 
have attempted to present the reader with a picture of 
the railway system, and the mighty changes imioh it is 
fast working in the social scheme. Throughout the 
line there is ample field for reflection in the picturesque 
scenery of its course, rich in Idstorie aasodations, and 
beautiful visions of the past, almost bqyond oompaxUou 
with any oUier district of England. How then, too, 
can we express our interest in the geological structure 
which the Railway course itself discloses, lecturing all 
but the least intelligent minds with the sublime lessons 
of change ; and rebuking the lolly of man in the sacred 
truths which are to be roMl to sj^ fiuniRailyi 
ground I 
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In piuddAfr# we tkonld mention in the hi^eet tonne 
of comine|>d»<iien the letter-preae of this History of the 
OrsQl tMom Mailway, aftec reading which we have 
penned these few pages. The authors have acquitted 
tUomselyes admirably, in the introductoiy chapter, 
the history of the railway, its general topomphy, 
geology, a^ general antiquities, as well as the descrip- 
tion of the sconeiy and works on the line ,* to which is 
added an Appendix of '' Church Kotes,” describing the 
most important ecclesiastical antiquities of the district. 
All these are detailed with an amount of industry and 
intelligence such as had not hitherto been^displayed in 
any similar task. 


STORIES PROM THE DRAMATISTS. 

No. L — The Viugin Maktyb. (Massinger,) 

The last, and most terrific, storm of persecution which 
swept over the early Church, broke out in the nineteenth 
year of the reign of Diocleuian, in the beginning of the 
feurth century. Evciy torture which the utmost refine- 
ment of cruelty, infiamod by bigotry and hatred, could 
invent, was inflicted upon all, without distinction of age 
or sex, who dared to avow themselves disciples of the 
Christian faith, or refused to join in the public worship 
of the gods. The powers of darkness seemed to have 
concentrated all their energies into one grand effort, 
more vigorous than they had ever before employed, for 
tho destruction of the Church, but only to be still more 
signally defeated by that ** unresistible might of w'eak- 
ucss,” with which she liad risen victorious from evciy 
former conflict. 

In no part of the empire did the persecution rage more 
furiously than in Csesarca. The governor, Sapritius, 
was no whit behind tho other instruments of imperial 
tyranny in persecuting zeal : but the chief minister of 
vengeance against the rising sect was an officer of high 
rank named Theophilus, who was expressly charged by 
the Emperor with the duty of enforcing the execution 
of tho laws against them. This Theophilus was a man 
well advanced in years, — not naturally cruel, nor one 
who took pleasure in the infliction of pain or suffering 
for its own sake ; but he hated the Christians, whom he 
regarded as the most impious of blosphemei's, and he 
devoted himself to their extermination, as to a labour 
of love, with all the ardour of a zeal which no considera- 
tion of pity, remorse, or even natural affection, could 
stay in its course. 

Theophilus had a secretary named Harpax, whose 
zeal for tlie destruction of Christians was even greater 
than his own, — ^who was his instigator to every extraor- 
dinary act of severity, — ^and by whose subtile and sar- 
castic reasonings the occasional releutinp of his spirit 
were checked, and his heart closed a^inst the persua- 
sions of those feelings of compassion which he could not 
altogether subdue. There was something fearful and 
mysterious about this man. No one know whence he 
hail come, nor of what nation ho was. Accident had 
thrown him in the way of Theophilus about the time 
he received his commission from the Emperor ; and, in 
a short time, by his extraordinary activity, his sagacity, 
his wonderful power of diving into all men’s secrets, 
and tmei^eg with unerring certainty their most concealed 
actioiu, — above all, by his burning zeal for the worship 
of the gods, and hatred of Ohiistianity and Christians, 
—he so recommended himself to the fevour of Theo- 
phlltti^ Slid became so necessary to him, that he made 
him his lecretary, kept him continually beside him- 
sdf^ aaA took no step of any importance without his 
advise. 

TMotdkilus had two danghteis, named Oallsta and 
t^rUlietiu They were you^ and beautifed, and regarded 
b;f^ildlh the fom^ affection: for their mother was 
dded, fmd he had no other child but them. It may be 
then, with what dismay he received the Intelli- 


gence, brought to him by his vigilaat semtary, that 
these twot, so dear to him, had apostatiind to the Chris* 
tian fidth. In an agony of conflldiiig emotions he flew 
to them, hoping that for once his hitherto unerring in* 
tclUgenoer might prove to have been mislod. But them 
was no mistake. The two maidens had forsaken the 
gods whom their fisthers worshipped, and they gloried 
in having done so. Neither prayers, nor teuis, nor r«* 
proaches, nor threats, could move them to disavow the 
apostacy ; and there seemed to remain no alternative^ 
but that Theophilus should sacrifico his own children, 
as he had done so many others, with all imaginable 
torments, as victims to the insulted majesty of the gods. 
In this fearful strait, Harpax came to his aid ; amb iiot 
because ho was touched by the youtli and beauty of the 
threatened victims, nor by the grief and perplexity of 
the father, (for, the costlier the sacrifice, tho more highly 
did ho relish it,) but because he should have in their 
return to idolatry, if that could be accomplisbed, a more 
signal triumph over the object of his lialrod — tbc 
Church — than he could liave in their death, which ho 
well knew (for he was one of thoso who believed and 
trembled) would heap treble vcngeauco on his own 
head,— suggested to Theophilus a cmirso by which he 
might show to the world tliat nothing would induce 
him to spare a Christian, and yot might stop short of 
the sacrifice of his children's lives. Tolling him, that, 
were he to put them to death, tho patient constancy 
with which they would endure martyrdom would be 
rather a triumph than a discouragement to tho Chris- 
tians, he advised him to deal with them with the utmost 
severity short of death, assuring him that tlio result 
would be in conformity with his warmest wishes. I'hoo- 
philuB followed this advice. He delivered his slaughters 
over to tho torture, which with wluit (jonstancy they 
endured, until at len^h, yielding to his agony and team 
what no sufterings of their own could wring from them, 
they consented to renounce their Christian faith, and 
return to idolatry, wc shall now tell iu the words which 
the dramatist puts into Thcophilus's mouth, while ho 
recounts to the Emperor’s daughter, Artomia, the success 
of his magisterial and paternal discipUuc. 

On these, M'hon they fell from ilioir fiillier’s faith, 

1 used ft judge’s power, entreaties fuiliiiK 
rriiey being seduced) to win them to adoro 
Tlie holy powers we worship ; 1 put on 
The scarlet, mhe of bold authority ; 

And, os tliey liad been stnmgc.rs my blood, 

IVcwmted them in the most horrid form 
All kind of tortures, part of which tlie^ sutTer’d 
Witii Homan constancy. 

Arfemia, And could you endure. 

Being a father, to heluild their limbs 
Extended on the rack P 
TheophUvs, I did ; but must 
Confess there was a strange contention in m(*. 

Between the impartial oflicc of a judges, 

And pity of a father. To hel)) justice 
Religion stept iu, under w'hich odds 
Compassiou fell ; yet, still 1 was a fat her. 

For e’en then, when the flinty hanpuau's whips 
Were worn with Btri{)cs spent on tlieir tender Jinihn, 

I kneel’d and wept, and hegg’d theiii, tlumgii they would 
Be cruel to tbomselvcs, they would take pity 
On my my hairs. Now, note a sudden eluinge, 

Which I with joy remember ; lliow*, w horn torture 
Nor fear of death oould terrify, wen; o’crcoine 
By seeing of my sufforings : and so won, 

Rikurning to me fidth that they were born in, 

I gave them to the gods. 

In the excess of hisjoy and gratitude for hU doughtevs* 
reconvereion, Theophilus devoted them to the service of 
the gods, placing wem in the temple of Jupiter, where 
they were initialed into the mysteries of pom worship, 
and signalli^ themselves by the zeal wim which, ou 
every oeeasibn, they argued ag^nst the Christiauity they 
had begun to profess, in support of the idolatry to which 
they had returned* 


— Ji. 
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{Philip dwelt algo in Caraarea, at this timSi a lad^ of 
beauty and noble birth, named Dorothea. She 
wia the daughter of a Homan senator, who, in dying, 
had loft her the heiress of all his wealth. With sach 
attractions, of course there were not wanting many 
suitors for her hand. Among these, the most devoted, 
and the most favoured by her, was Antoninus, son of 
the governor Sapritins, a youth of merit equal to his 
exalted rank, and who had greatly distinguished himself 
in fighting under the imperial l>aunor. But, while he 
was absent at the wars, a different o>)jcet liad gained 
possession of her heart ; she had been converted to the 
fhlth of Christ ; and his return found her deaf to those 
protestations of love to which she had before listened 
favourably, fixed in resolve to devote her life in stainless 
virginity to the service of TTim in whom she had 
learned to believe, and admitting into her breast no 
feeling regarding her lover, but an earnest desire that 
he should become a partaker of her faith and hope, 
even at the cost of his sh iring in that martyrdom which 
she knew of a certainty lay before her. It was by her 
example and conversation that Theophilus’a daughters, 
who were her intimate friends, were led to make their 
short-lived profession of Christianity. 

Dorothea was daily strengthened and encouraged in 
her holy resolutions by the conversation of her page, 
Angelo, a youth of most engaging aspect, full of wisdom 
beyond his years, ripely instructed m all the mysteries 
of the faith, and in whose society she found herself, as it 
ware, surrounded by an atmosphere of holiness, in which 
her love and faith, and every Christian grace, burned 
brighter and purer than at any other time. This page 
had been a bc?g.ir boy, who had some time before asked 
alms of her as she was coming out of the temple. Struck 
with something, she cojild not well say what, in his ap- 
pearaucc, and in the tone of his voice, she took him 
home, clothed his h ili-nakod liml)s, and caused him to 
wait upon her as her page ; while, before long, he became 
her spiritual counsellor and director. The following 
conversation will show the singular relation wiiich sub- 
sisted between mistress and page : — 

Dorothea. My hook and taper. 

Angelo. Here, most holy mislnsss. 

Dor, Tliy voice sends forth sncli music that I never 
Was ravish’d with a nmre f'clcstial aoniid. 

Were every servant in the w'orld like, thee, 

So full of goodness, angels would come dtiwii 
To dwell with us. ’Pliy name is Angelo ; 

Aud like that name thou art. Get thee to rest ; 

Thy youth with too much watching is ojipn^st- 

Ana. No, my dear lady ; I could weaiy stars, 

And force the wakeful moon to lose her eyes, 

By my late watching, hut to w ait ou you. 

When at your prayers you kneel before the altar, 
Methinks Pm singing with some quire in heaven, 

So blest I hold me in your company ; 

Therefore, my most lov’d mistress, do not bid 
Yonr boy, so serviceable, to wt hence, 

Por thei^ou break his heart. 

Jhr. Be nigh me still, then. 

In gdden Ifitters down 1*11 set that day 
Whieb S^ve thee to me. Little did 1 hope 
Tb meet sneh wurlda of comfort in thyself. 

This Ktae. pretty bq^, when 1, coming 
Forth of the tfsmplo, heard my beggar hoy, 

My Bweet-fiM!e4^i(odly yggar hoy, crave an alms, 

■which with glm MUd 1 gave— with lucky hand ! 

And, when I tpok hoipe, my most chaste hosum 
MeUionght was fiUea with ho hot wanton Are, 

But wth a holy flame, mounting since higher 
On wings of chertthim9» tbfm it did before. 

Troud am J, that ?ny lady’s modest eye 
So likes so poor a servant. 

Dor. I have ojfer’d 

Handfiils of gold hut to hriiold thy piirents. 


son must do it ten fimei more. 


I pray thee, my sweet boy, show mo thy pamts; 

Be not ashamed. 

Ang. I am not T I did never 
Know who iny mother was } ^ by yon pid^» 

Fill’d with bright heavenly ooumri, 1 dare assure you, 
And pawn these eyes upon it, and tnit hand. 

My father is in heaven : and, pretty mistress, 

If yonr illustrious honr-^ass spend his sand 
Ko worse tlian yet it does ; upon my lifls, 

Yon and I both shall meet my father there, 

And ho shall bid you welcome. 

Dor. A blessed day! 

We all Jong to be there, hut lose the way. 

Dioclesian had returned in triumph from a war with 
the kings of Epirc, Pontua, and Macedonia, in which he 
had defeated their best troopa, and taken thems^ilvcs cap- 
tive, and paid a short visit to Cmsarca, in company with 
his daughter Artcmia. Antoninus came in his train, hav- 
ing gained the higliest honours in the w^ar, and having 
taken prisoner the king of Kpirc, one of the greatest sol- 
diers of the age, in single combat at the head of his troops. 
Dioclesian had no sooner arrived at Caesarea, than he 
summoned the captive kings before him in the presence 
of all his court, and called upon them to say why they 
should not suffer to the utmost rigour the punishment 
due to rebels against the sovereign majesty of Home. 
Boldly and regally they each answered him. asserting 
their right to freedom and independence, which they 
had only now lost by the fate of war, and defyfng the 
utmost extremity of his wrath. Then Dioclesian, full 
of admiration at their courage, took them by the han<l, 
tendered them his friendship, and declared his intention 
of restoring them to their kingdoms, and conferring 
upon them the perpetual friendship aud alliance of the 
lioman Empire. 

Next, turning to bis daughter, Artcmia, (for his heart 
was overflowing with the sense of his good fortune, and 
he felt unwontodly desirous to bestow happiness upon 
all about him,) he invited her to look around upon the 
kings and uoldcs who were present, engaging that, if 
there was one among them to whom her heart inclined, 
and upon whom she was willing to bestow her hand, liis 
will should ratify her choice. Many a heart fluttered 
high at this announcement, for the princess was young 
and lovely. With much dignity and modesty she 
thanked the emperor for a favour so seldom sliowii to 
ladies of princely rank ; then, saying that, as Cmsar’s 
daughter, she was too great in herself to be influenced 
in licr clioieo by the title of queen, because whomsoovci* 
she should marry, though of the highest rank, she should 
bring honour to him, but could receive none from him ; 
and that, therefore, she preferred rewarding the honour 
and virtue of a subject, by raising him to her own rank, 
to sharing her dignity with a prince— she turned to 
Antoninus, and made him the offer of her band. Con- 
fused and alarmed beyond expression, he stammered 
out a hurried declaration of his conscious unworthiness 
of such an honour, and urged the princess to turn her 
eyes more worthily upon one of the kings beside her, 
with so much eamestnoss, that her pride became 
alarmed ; and she coldly and haughtily withdrew the 
offer she had made, telling him she was not so far gone 
in fond affection for him but that she could retire with 
honour,; and bidding him remember, when at some 
future time ho should feel inclined to envr the good for- 
tune of him upon whom her hand should be bestowed, 
that it had been within his om reach, and thiat he had 
scorned it. 

Alarined at the tone of pique with which thk was 
spoken^ AntoniniiB Imrriediy excused himself; atM- 
bated his hesitarion to the astonifdaa^t he had Iblt at 
receiving so uno3n>octed an honour ; pledfor a little delay, 
that his mind m^ht become somewhat mom reconciled 
to tho idea of enlbiacing sg^ a dignity, and Ihat Ao 
might be aide to look oflmed bride witA 

familiar eyes Uian bis duty wohld yet allow. Azteim, 
somewhat mollified, replied that it was yet in hinpnwer 
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to rodoMEA #0 oiTor into which he had ^leii« And 
Biooleelan, hf afford an opportunity for thoir coming to 
an understanding, left Artemia as his substitute in 
OaBsaroa* inteating her with full imperial authority, and 
then departed with his train. 

No sooner was Antoninus freed fipoiA the rentraint of 
the emperor's presence, than, disregarding every con- 
sideration of interest or safety, be hastened to Dorothea, 
to prefer his hopeless suit to her. Harpax, ever on the 
watch, dctociicd his purpose, and announced it to Thoo- 
philus, by whom it was communicatod, without loss of 
time, to Ariomia. Burning with the sense of injured 
affection and insulted dignity, she hastened with Sapri- 
tius and Thoophilns (Harpax excused himself from ac- j 
company in g them, for he hail an extraordinary dread of 
encountering the presence of the page, Angelo) to 
Dorothea’s house, and was privately introduciKl into a 
gallery, where, without being seen, she witnessed the ■ 
interview, and heard the conversation, between Anto- ' 
ninus and Dorothea. Tn an c<!stasy of passion Antoninus 
threw iiiinsolf at Dorothea’s feet, and entreated her to ^ 
listen favourably to bis suit : but she, with immovable j 
constancy, avowed her determination to die as she lived, 
acknowledging no lord of her affections but One, *to 
whose service she implored him also to yield himself, i 

Stung to madness with all she saw and hoard, Artemia 
rushed into th'dr pi'csenco, followed by Sapritius and I 
Thoophilns, and. upbraiding Antoninus with his dissi- 
mnlation, conimmdcd them both to be removed to 
immediate execution, with special orders that every 
meins of torture lihould be exhausted upon Dorothea, 
before <loath should be permitted to come to her relief. 
Before her commands could bo executed, however, moved 
with pity for the anguish of the old governor, Sapritius, 
who was inconsolable at the miserable reverse in the 
fort/unes of his son, whom he had not an hour before 
imagined within reach of the highest dignity in tin 
empire, and partly moved by her own not quite oxtiu- 
guishod love, she recalled her sentence against Anto- 
ninus, directing him only to be kept in close confine- 
ment. For Dorothea. Tlicophilns, calling to mind t)jo 
lesson of Harpax in the cjise of his own daughters, and 
the suce(i.Ms which had atteiulod it, suggested a bitterer 
punishment than death would be : — 

liot not this Christian thing, in tliis her pagonulry 
Of proud deriding both our gods and Cjrsar, 

Build to herself a kingdom in her death, 

Going hmgliing from us : no ; her bitterest torment 
Shall hr*, to feel her constancy beaten down j 
Tim hrnveiy of her resolution lie 
Batt^'rM, hy argument, into such pieces, 

Thnl. sin* again in penitence shall oreep 
To kiss tlie pavements of our paynim gods. 

** How is this to bo done I" inquired Artemia. Thco- 
philus answered, — 


ril send my daughters to her, 

And they ehail turn her rocky faith to wax ; 
Else spit at me, let me he maw your slave, 
And meet no Boman’s but a villa’s grave. ’ 


Artemia' gave hor consent, but, at the same time, 
issued her commands that Dorothea's estate should be 
confiscated. 

In this hour of trial Angelo was not absent from the 
side of his dear mistress, but with words of encourage- 
ment and hope strove to nerve her spirits for the final 
oonfiict. '^0, my dear mistress,” he whispered into 
her oar« as she was carried away to priion, ** quench not 
now the h<dy fire within thee, thou^ temptations shower, 
down thee. Clasp on thine amour, and fight 
eomngeouriy ; and when the fight b over thou shalt see: 
thy head oLothed with sunbeamiii, and thy feet touefaingj 
the staes.” 

The oottrsge of Antoninus, which had been so dten; 
preihi in ha^le, would have sustained him againat any = 
suflhiring inffictod upon himself ; but the thought, that; 


hb mad passion he had been the eapseof eetudgning 
hb beloved Dorothea to tortom and death, «o preyed 
upon his mind, that his father, ffepritlmif, was filled with 
the niost anxious apprehonaionp fef hb reason and for 
his life. Fearing tilmt the death of Porothea would 
bring hb, as a nocossaiy consequonco, after it, Sapritius 
importuned his friend Theophilus to hasten tlm work of 
her conversion back to paganism, by tlie unans^trcrable 
reasonings of his daughters. Without dolay she was 
sent for to her prison, and introduced into the presence 
of her two former friends, who received onlors, as soon 
as their work was oomplotcd, to huston with her to the 
presence of Artemia, who was that day sittiug in ooun 
cil. Calista and Christuta eagerly oiitored upon tbolr 
task. They painted in glowing colours tbc delights 
which the practice of heathenism so liberally showered 
arouud them, the free enjoyment which it. allowed tliem 
of all their natural advantages of youth, beauty, and 
noble birth ; and, contrasting with inosti the sufferings, 
the privations, the torments, to wliich the profession of 
Christianity exposed her, they entreated Dorothea, by 
t.lic mcmoiy of their former friendship, to have com- 
passion upon herself, niid to return, ns they Iwxd done, 
to the path in which all ttic onjoymenis and ileligUts of 
life aw)iited her. With noble dignity Dorothea rebuked 
the debased and sensual spirit which spoke in the soli- 
citations of hor friends, whose language resembled more 
that of a pair of wautous than of two virtuous maidens ; 
then passing from hor own case to theirs, and assuming 
a tone at once lofty and compasaiomxLe, as b(Mv:une her 
who had led them into the faith from which they had 
so misorahly fallen, she implored them to consider for 
what they had forsaken the pure and holy service of the 
true Ood — for the worship of senseless images t>f gold, 
silver, braas, and wood, unable cither to hurt or protect 
them, or, if there were living and powerful beings whom 
those images represented, yet being, s so vile in character, 
HO debased by every licentious and degrading passion, 
that they themselves would rather die tlinn follo^v tJioir 
example. Tbc two sisters had not a word tu'say in 
reply. Conscienec-smitten and ashamed, they could 
only plead that affection for their father had oven omc 
their better principle ; but now, fired by tl^o inspired 
eloquence and noble example of Dorothea, they rt^solvcd 
to return at once to the fold from which thiy boil wan- 
dered, and to submit to any extremity of suffering, and 
even to death itself, rather than be tempted to ibrsakc 
it again. 

Meanwhile Artemia and her council were consulting 
as to the fate of Antoninus and Dorothea. Artemia w«^ 
not of an ungenerous nature: she hoard with miu'li 
sorrow of Antoninus's illness, and not only directed 
that, if it was occasioned by his imprisonment, he shoo hi 
be at once set at liberty, but, desiring him to be iu- 
fonued that she forgave his rejection of her, she gav(f 
her consent to his union with Dorothoa. should ^he 
renounce Christianity, and directed that, in that 
her property should bo restored to her. While tiu' 
council were rejoicing at this generous proffer, a me- 
senger arrived to announce that Thoophilu.s’s daiigliteis 
had succeeded in the conversion of Dorothea, and that 
I they were just at hand, with the image of Jupiter lionie 
I before them. Theophilus could not restrain his jov. 

I and entreated ArteOD^ to bestow upon his daughters, 

I for the service they had done, some sign of her primrcly 
fevour. With graoefnl oondcscension she held out her 
hand to them, but they remained rooted to the ground 
where they stood. ** What 1” she inquired with much 
surprise, "do you refese my favour r "IM us first 
deserve it,” re{died Oalieta. " Kight, my dear child/' 
cried Theophilus, thinking that she wkhf^ to give proof 
of Dorothea’s, conversion; "set down the Image — pre- 
pare the incense. Now, fiUr Dorothea^, let me support, 
yon— kneol and pay your vows,” " I shall do it Wttcr 
by their example,*^ said Dorothea, quietfy. " You shall 
have it,” replied Thoophilns, "they.m fhmiliar wUb 
the rite. Come, my daughters.** Thus, thou,** Bie)- 
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t^geflMr; aad, cpiiting ttpcm 
GMf it upon tiid ground. 

JUI iiood nmaiE^ at tlds act^ so dariog — so xaifiX' 
ipocted. Thaophfjlns ym Sj^niiiMtiaiek, a^ for a mo- 
mmi nnablo to tpeA.; bol Harpax, irlfo stood by hk 
aide, recalled him to hlnuklf by nihindiiig bim that 
sow it was necesaaiT he should act with promptitude 
and decision ; that his daughters* impious act, unless at 
Once atoned for, must be punished with death ; and that 
the sacrifice woiild be more impressive, more eficctual 
as an example, and more honouring to the gods, if 
offored by his own hands. Stung by the exhortations 
of Harpox^ Theophilus turned to his daughters, and 
commanded them immediately to redeem tho fearful 
crime they had committed, 1^ falling on their knees, 
and suing for pardon of tho offended deity. With firm 
composure they refused. Maddened by the recollection 
of the confidence with which ho had counted upon their 
success in converting Dorothea^ to whose superior power 
of persuasion they had themselves yielded, he sprung 
upon them, and drawing his dagger, laid them dead at 
hk feet. Dorothea was hurried away to immediate 
torment. 

Dorothea endured her torments with heroic constancy, 
and at lost, when the ingenuity of her tormentors was 
exhausted, she was led out to execution. Antoninus, 
who still continued in a deplorable condition, would not 
Ijnb restrained from being present to look for the last 
time upon her who was so dear to him. With sweet 
serenity she addressed her murderers, telliug them of 
the bright abode to which they were hastening her, and 
of the heavenly firuits which grew there. Theophilus 
in derision begged that, when she reached the place she 
spoke of, she should send him some of that fruit, while 
.Antoninus, in the anguish of bk heart, implored ^at 
ho might be permitted to die with her. While they were 
bpoaking, Angelo entered ; no longer a boyish page, but 
in his tine form, a brin^t and glorious angel. He was 
visible cmly to Haipax and Dorothea; to Harpax, who 
was no nuuv q>irit, and who was smitten 

with the tranaentB of hell at tho sight, and rushed dis- 
tractedly from bis presence; and to Dorothea, who looked 
with amaaegitat on the change in the appearance of 
her page. 


^ Thou glorious xainister of the power I serve !** 


She thus addressed him» 

** ^ot thou ert more than mortal,) iaH for me, 
Poor eiuner. thou art pkosed.awhile to leavo 
Tl^ hoaveni^ habitation, and vouchsafest. 
Though gkrifled, to take my servant’s habitP 
For, put off thy divinity, so look’d 
My lovely Angelo.” 

Know,** replied the apgel, I am the some ; 


And stifi Ihe servant to your piety. 

Your nraiout myers and pious deeds first won me 
(Dat His command to whom you sent them) 
^ gidm your stens. 1 tried your charity, 
in a beggars shape you took me up, 

And ^dthed my naked limbs, and after led, 

As you bwv^d. my fiunish’d mouth. Learn all. 

By to look on the poor 

With mmilfo Cgml ^ habits, often 

I never left you, 

Nor |Btt*eiit-to cany 

Your pnfom&d&iefoait'soiil to joys eternal* 


He then told b«r 1 
be granted. With mtHKL 
rmests. One, that tkjil 
he langttkhbd tn/' 

Ipve of heaven ; the 
Imave^F home, she 
tCbebimna a<nne of tbat/^i 
k^denmiided. Angelo pi^ 


she now asked would 
i idle preferred two 
^ Anti^us fer her, in 
‘angedtotbe 
rea^ her 
, Md'to 
_lieh<4joW“ 
foiah both raquesto 


^beg^Wted. Suddenly AnloidimmliMfolii^ 
mstored iOitmmgCh; hia aon! laitfedWiGi niflow 


cf eacted fifO; and, walkiim fiawhm Dorothea atood 
botifid, ho lomlt down and kissed her hand-^ito longer 
with the feeling of earthly love, but wkk^ ioveience 
of a pllgrimi to a^ilnilfi D|%n Jirimiif s c^mand 
he k pulled away mong' Tm llmrao'rlpad is placed 
upon the bloch andatriMK off wlw w Wm. ** 0 take 
my soul along to wait on thine/' cried Antoninus — and 

with the words sunk dead by her ridb. * « a 

Theophilus was sitting alone in his study, reflecting 
upon the success which had attended his enbrts to put 
down Christianity, when suddenly a youth, in form and 
appearance resembling the page who had attended upon 
the martyred Dorothea, entered his room, and presented 
him with a basket full of fruit and flowers, jbelling him 
that Dorothea sent him these from the garden in which 
she now dwelt, and then vanished. Full of amazement, 
he called his attendants, and inquired how the boy hod 
gained admittance; but none of them had seen him 
enter, and the doors hod all been locked. The scent of 
the flowers was more exquisite than anything he had 
ever before felt ; and, as he inhaled it, filled him with a 
peaceful serenity such as his soul had long been a stranger 
to. He then began to taste the fruit, when Harpax 
nkhed into the room, not now in the humble guise of 
secretary, but in his true and fearful shape, a fiend, with 
fire all flashing around him, and commanded him to 
forbear ; tolling that he was now his slave, and must 
obey him. Theophilus, though sorely frightened, con- 
tinued still to cat, and, as he ate, found hk strength and 
courage increase. The fiend threatened to tear him in 
pieces unless he desisted, but, as Theophilus perceived, 
durst not approach to where tho basket of flowers lay. 
While they were thus contending, Theophilns, thrusting 
his hand to the bottom of the basket, took out thence 
a bundle of flowers wreathed together in the form of a 
cross. At sight of this the fiend fell to the ground, 
howling with agony. Theophilus still held it up before 
him, until at last, unable to endure the sight any longer, 
he vanished away. 

Theophilus now bocame as zealous a Christian as ho 
had been a cruel persecutor. He sent and released from 
prison all who had been imprisoned by his orders, fur- 
nishing them with means to make their escape from 
CeBsarea. He did not himself long escape the fate which 
he had before inflicted on so many others. After sufier- 
ing unheard-of torments, he received the glorious crown 
of martyrdom. 

Artemia consoled herself for the loss of Antoninus by 
bestowing her hand upon her father’s colleague, Maxi- 
minus ; and Dioclesian, foil of rage at the defection of 
his ofiioer, issued orders for a simultaneons persecution 
of the Church throughout every comer of the empire. 


1 HOST repeat to you an opinion I have long held, 
that no man had ever more than one conoeption. Milton 
emptied his mind in the first part of Paradise Lost; 
all the rest is transerM of self. The Odyssey is a repe- 
tition of tho Iliad. When you have seen one Claude, 
you have seen all. I can think of no exception but 
Shokspeare ; he is always varied, never mannered. — 
Archieac&n Fisher, 


N.B. The Second Volumeefibit Periodical is now ready ; covers 
ibr binding, willi Table of ,€oateats, nay be ordered of any Book- 
seller. 
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A SCOTTISH SCENE.— (5m 



*' As they ueaved the land, the hills appeared to recede from them, and a little valley, formed by the 
descent of a small river from the mountains, evolved itself, as it were, upon their approacll^ The style 
of the country on ctich side was supply pastoral, and resembled in appeanuice l^d sibsuracter the 
description of a forgotten Scottish poet, which runs nearly thus;— 

' The water gently down a level slid 
Witli little din, but couthy what it made ; 

On ilka side the trees grew thick and lang, 

And wi’ the wild-birds’ notes were a’ in sang; 

On either side, a full how-shot and mair. 

The green was even, gowany, and fair ; 

With easy slope on every hand the braes, 

To the hill's feet, with scatter’d bushes raise; 

With goats and sheep aboon, and kye below. 

The bonny banks all in a swarm did go.’ ’’—Sir Walter Scott. 
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THE ATMOSPHERE. 


In how many shapes does atmospheric influence 
present itself! In- the brightness of a summer’s 
moping we ffeel refreshed and delighted by the 
invigorating buoyancy of the air, and listen to the 
pleasant sound of tiie ipprry breeze, as it stirs the 
forest leaves, or ripplj^a the surface of the lake. 
The countless forms pp life around us, — feathered 
and insect tribes ipateug the air their home, — 
animals upon andiia eartli, and the uncounted 

tenants pf ocean, — alh append for existence on the 
agency of the atmoi^hpre. The vcgetahle king- 
doms, also, own ihein dependence on this mighty 
agent, which, covering afl regions of llie earth, is 
felt in every land, aud^v all orders of being. Let 
us then consider some of Gio most interesting cir- 
cumstances connected the atmosphere. 

It is princiu^ly comppeed of two gases, oxygen 
and nitrogen^; but, as tuso, other dements, carbonic 
acid gas and* vapour, cnte]^.into its composition, we 
shall consider it to consid^of these ybi/r substances. 
The chief gas is nitrogen, os, in 100 parts of the 
atmosphere, uiarly ei{^^, consist of this element, 
which is sometimes called azote, a term indicating 
its lifi^dcstroying properties. Pour-fifths of that 
air, without which w e must all pcrisli, is therefore 
a most pernicious clement^ Thus vital and deadly 
gases arc so beau tifully mingled as to produce that 
lifc-sustainiug fluid which every where girdles the 
earth, and invests it with countless forms of love- 
liness. Carbonic acid gas is also destructive to 
life ; but this and the nitrogen are so adjusted to and 
worked up with the oxygen, that we gladly breaHie 
the pure coiupound, and require if. ipore constantly 
than any quier npurishing agent. Before pro- 
ceeding mi^er, we must give me propprtiuns in 
which these ipur spbstauc^ exist in atmospberipaif* 

If we tabp.l]^>pt^c ipphps of air, and analyze 
the mass, we. find it to consist of the follow** 
iiig proporf^^: 

Nilrogci»,gj||^ 77i inelws. 

^xvffcn aim „ 

Vapour « Ij „ 

Carboq^^aiajll^itgas *=« 0^ ^ of au inch. 

These arptbe propot^pnsmearly, by measui^ or 
hulk: but if lOQ grainaolfaar.be tak^, the following 
table then exhibits the reepeptivp dements ; 

Nitrogen gaa 75‘66' or 7,6i,grsinB newly. 

03£yg«*,n gas ^ SSiBe g»iM. 

Cwbouioatud O iO of a grain. 

Vapour 1,03 graui. 


Thus it wdll be seen, that both by weiffhl and buUc, 
the principal elements of the atmosphere arc nitro- 
gen and oxygen gas, the vapour and carbonic acid 
gas forming only about one and seven-fifths of a cubic 
inchin 100 inches. It W'ill be seen that the gases 
destructive to life are far more abundant than the 
vital gas ; but the commingling of all produces a 
wholesome fluid. As we stated in the article on 
Water, oxygen gas is without taste, colour, or smell, 
and so is the atmosphere. Nitrogen possesses the 
same properties, though dilTering in other respects. 
Carbonic acid gas is found in mines, where it causes 
the choke-damp; vast quantities are also locked 
up in limestone, a cubic yard of which has been cal- 
culated to contain 1 G,000 cubic feet of this gas, w^hich 
some suppose to have formerly existed in immense 
cmantities in the ancient atmosphere of the earth. 
Were the air wholly composed of oxygen, animal 
life would be hastened in all its movements, and, 
probably, speedily exhausted; whilst au atmosphere 
of nitrogen, or carbonic acid, though favourable to 
some forms of vegetable and animal life, would 
have rendered the earth unlit for man and terres- 
trial beings. 

The mingling of the different gases in the at- 
mosphere is a matter calling for our attention and 
admiration. Were each permitted to arrange itself 
according to weight, we should have an atmosphere 
composed of three distinct strata, the lowest being 
carbonic acid gas, the next oxygen, and the third 
nitrogen gas. This is the arrangement we should 
have expected tlie fluids to take by the natural laws 
of gravity. In such a disposition, the earth would 
have been a silent expanse; vast forests might 
have covered its surface ; but no sound of life 
w'ould have ansen from vale or mountain. But 
this tendency to accumulate in strata, according to 
the weights, has been checked by another law, 
by which these various gases are so mingled to- 
gether, that the carbonic acid, which would na- 
turally have fallen to the surface of the earth, is 
diffused through the whole atmospheric mass, and 
does not compose more than the ^^th part of the 
air. This tendency to diffusion is of vast import- 
ance in our towns, and dwellings. Take a flurry, 
with 500 men working there for eight horns ; in that 
lime 6,000,000 ind^ of carbonic add is given off 
by respiration ; wrefe that product to accumu^te, 
day alter day, in omr streets, d^optilated dties 
would soon Wr witness to its destructive quali- 
ties. The tendency of the gases to mingle prevents 
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these results. The gaseous proportions given above 
are nearly the same in every part of the globe, — a 
fact illustrated by the experiments of the most 
eminent sdcttitiflc chemists, irho have analped the 
atmosphere in different dimates, with the same 
gener^ result. Some, however, have supposed 
that oxygen is more permanently abundant in some 
places ; an opinion which has not been confirmed 
oy experiment. But it may be said, that, if the 
atmosphere is every where composed of the same 
proportion of its gases, it ought to be equally healthy 
in all places, and the air of Sierra Leone as bracing 
as that of Devonshire. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that many circumstances combine to prevent, in 
some regions, the natural diffusion of the gases, or 
retard their mixture, from which it follows that 
some disturbances must happen in the animal 
economy. Thus, in a hot and thickly-wooded 
country, the free circulation of the air currents 
w ill be prevented, the atmospheric tide will not, so 
to speak, ebb and flow with due regularity, and a 
deleterious gas, such as carbonic acid, will take a 
longer time to diffuse itself, and is in the mean time 
breathed by animals. But, in all such cases, the 
nalnraltendencyis to mingle in the proportions given 
above ; such, therefore, may be considered the pro- 
per elcmcnls of the atmosphere. Every one knows 
that the quantity of vapour entering into the air 
must vary at different times, being much greater in 
hot than in cold w eather, the difference being as 
to 7 ^; but there is, nevertheless, an average quan- 
tity of such vapour mingled with the atmospheric 
gases, which is the proportion expressed in the 
tables. A similar remark applies to carbonic acid 
gas, the amount of which in the air is not always 
the same, being greater in dry s(msons, but the 
moistened soil and saturated vegetation of a wet 
summer imbibe it largely from the air. 

Was the atmosj)hcrc alw'ays Ruppos(‘d to be a com- 
pound fluid ? No ; men h.ad breathed it for thousands 
of years without suspecting its compound character. 
Nor was it likely the viewless air should be deemed 
a complex fluid, when water, a more tangible and 
evident substance, vaus so long deemed simple. 

Until the year 1774, men were ignorant oi the 
eonsiituents of the atmosplierc ; but Priestley then 
obtained a glimpse of the truth in perceiving that 
oxygen entered into its composition ; whilst Schccle, 
Lavoisier, Bcrthollet, Cavendish, and a host of cn- 
tlnisiastic students of Nature, soon gave to the world 
a true interpretation of many beautiful laws re- 
lating to the atmosphere. Into the history of these 
discoveries we cannot enter, nor w'andcr into the 
rich and wide regions which on every side present 
their pure be-auty to the eye, but coniine our ob- 
servations to the facts presented to our view in the 
atmosphere itself. 

The heijfbt of this world-belt cannot, of course, 
be ascertained by actual and close observation, — 
the loftiest summits of the Andes do but pierce 
through the first stratum of air; nor has any 
aeronaut ever penetrated to its remoter depUis. 
Wc are, ncvermeless, able to make a tolerable 
guess at the depth of this gaseous sea which sur- 
rounds us, and forty-five miles is usually regarded 
as the height to wmch our atmosphere extends. 
One means by which wc arrive at this calculation 
is, the reflection of light The process may thus 
be described : suppose wc observe a certain portion 
of light from the sim arrested by vapours, and 
reflected to the earth, instead of passing in straight 


lines through space, — and that the reflecting va- 
pours are forty-live miles above the surlhce of the 
globe ; W'e naturally infer the existence of a sup- 
porting fluid, where those vapours float, and there- 
fore conclude that our atmosphere extends to such 
an elevation. Some give to the air an altitude of 
fifty miles ; but nothing like exactitude can be ex- 
pected in calculations respecting a fluid, the density 
of which is ^exceedingly rare at great heights. 
Meteors have been observed sixty or a hundred 
miles above the earth ; but it does not fbllow that 
such bodies must always take Are in the atmo- 
sphere, — they may be exterior to it ; no conclusion 
can therefore be formed respecting its extent from 
these phenomena. When, however, wc rejiresent 
the atmosphere as having an elevation of forty ot 
fifry miles, it is not intended to assert iliat it 
mainlainK the ssme properties throiigliout the 
whole range ; this is far from being the case. The 
density, for instance, must diminish with every 
mile of elevation, until at Inst a state of the greatest 
rarefaction is ])roduccd. 'fhus, at very slipht heights, 
the air is too thin to admit of free resjuration, and 
the discharge of a gun is scarcely heard, from the 
slight resistance offtTcd to the exploded gas. If 
wc ascend to the summits of the Andes or the 
Alps, and discharge a gun on the top of Chimbo- 
razo or Mont Blanc, the report is scarcely equal 
to that of a child's pop-gun, — so small is the re- 
sistance of the air at such heights. At an elevation 
of three and a half miles, the density of tin? air is 
one-half that upon the surface, a fact which can 
casil}^ be tested, as aeronauts have attaineil to such 
heights ; at fourteen miles it is reckoned at oue- 
sixtcentli. 

Were the density preserved the Rume through 
the whole height of the atmosphere, the pressure 
would far exceed that whicli now weighs down 
with a force of flft(‘en pounds every square inch 
of the globe, 't'his would occasion a corresponding 
cliange in our bodies, the temperature of our 
climates, the growth of vegetables, and in the 
whole organized world. We should bo bow'ca 
down by an ever-crushing W’eigbt; no flower 
W'ould raise its delicate head above the ground, 
whilst e\ery g<ile must become a tVirious and 
destructive tempest. On the other hand, were the 
atmosphere at the same density from top to bottom 
as at the height of seven miles, we should not be 
able to exist; the blood must become corrupted; 
no refreshing breezes ever felt; and, in all proba- 
bility, a perpetual winter would rule over the earth. 
All these consequences are prevented by the 
present adjustineut of the atmosphere, by which 
the parts nearest the earth are of the density 
requisite for the support of animal and vegetable 
life, and the portions above so gtadiially attenuated 
as to keep the w'hole atmospherical machine in 
perfect order. This attenuation of the air has no 
assignable limits, but continues to increase the 
higher wc go. It has been calculated that a 
cubic inch of our air, taken from any part of the 
earth’s surface, would become so exi at the 

height of five hundred miles, as to fill a space equal 
to the whole hulk of the planet Saturn. Thus the atmo- 
sphere may be descriued as a scries of numerous 
air-strata, diminishuig in density as they ascend. 

It is, perhaps, needless to remarki that the 
higher we rise the less is tlie pressure of the at- 
mosphere upon us, as may be proved by the 
gradual fall of the barometer while aooeuding a 
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mountain. Let us suppose ourselves at the foot 
of some lofty hill ; u e observe the barometer, aud 
perhaps find the column of mercury^ standing at 


perhaps find the column of mercury^ standing at 
thirty inches high; we begin the ascent, and, 
having gained an elevation of some hundred yards, 
again observe the instrument; the quicksilver 
has fallen. We again proceed ; the fluid still con- 
tinues to fall the higher we rise. • This results 
from the diminishing pressure of each more ele- 
vated stratum of air upon the mercury in the 
bowl of the barometer ; the metal therefore falls 
in the tube and rises in the bowl. If we descend, 
the increasing aerial pressure forces the fluid from 
the receptacle into the tube again. The uses of 
this atmospherical pressure are various : it pre- 
vents the water of seas and rivers from being too 
rapidly evaporated by heat, which would cause an 
undue saturation of the air, and the production of 
a perpetual rain. 

It also enables us to heat water to a much 
higher degree than we otherwise could, as it now j 
preserves the fluid form until heated to 212*’ of 
Fahrenheit's thermometer. Were the pressure of 
the atmosphere much less, water could not be 
raised to such a temperature, but must be turned 
into steam before fitted for many of its present 
purposes, in the preparation of food, and manu- 
facturing operations. 

The common pump depends upon this atmo- 
spherical pressure. When a chDd sees water issu- 
ing from the spout of a pump, he imagines that the 
water is raised by the action of the handle^ drawing 
up the contents of the well : and such may be the 
notion of many very old men too. In fact the 
water is not drawn up at all : the air is pumped 
out of the pipe, aud the water rushes in to take 
the place of this fluid. Why docs the water rush 
up the empty pipe ? It is forced upwards by the 
pressure of the air in the w'ell on its surface, and 
rises to the height of about thirty-four feet, above 
which the common pump will not raise water. Thus 
the construction of this domestic machine de- 
pends upon the universal and unchanging law's 
which rule the atmosphere. 

This effect of aerial pressure was long ascribed 
to a peculiar property supposed to belong to all 
matter, and W'uich was called nature's dread of a 
vacuum. When, it was said, air is withdrawn from 
the pump-tube, the surrounding water rushes in 


to All the vacancy, because nature abhors empti- 
ness. We should say, because it is forced up by 
the pressure of the superincumbent atmosphere ; 
and we are right. Let us not, however, fall into 
the silly habit of ridiculing the men of olden times 
for their ignorance in these matters ; they gave 
the best explanations in their power of the phe- 
nomena around them, and we can do no more ; 
but our opportunities for observing Nature work- 
ing in herweeret places, and dealing with her 
strange mysteries, are superior to theirs ; let us 
rejoice for ourselves, but forbear from insulting 
those who gazed from a valley at the objects which 
w'e calml^ survey from hiffh mountain summits. 
The atmosphere may be reauced by means of the 
air-pump to any degree of rarefaction, even to 
three hundred times less than its usual density. 
This is not surprising, since if a cubic foot of air 
be In a vessel, and the air pump applied, 299 parts 
may be pumped out; when the 1 -300th part \vill 
still attempt to All the vessel. However small 
the quantity left in the receiver, it will attempt 


to occupy the whole space, but its effects are then 
so trifling as to be inappreciable. 

Air is not only capable of such extreme rare- 
faction, that no instruments can detect its presence, 
but will take a liquid form. To accomplish this 
result it must be subjected to vast artifleiai pressure, 
amounting to 30,000 lbs. on every square inch. 
This state of condensation is, however, wholly arti- 
flcial, and never exhibited in any natural operation, 
the greatest pressure being that which we feel on the 
surface of the earth. ^Liquefaction of the atmo- 
sphere cannot therefore be a natural result. 

The peculiar conformation of the atmosphere 
has a strong influence upon the laws of vision, and 
the phenomena of light. When we walk abroad 
in the early beauty of a summer’s morning, we sec 
a thousand objects from the hill top, which we 
have climbed for the sake of the prospect, and a 
softly-diffused light invites the eye to scan plains, 
hiUs, forests, rivers, and the distant sea, with its 
playfully agitated waters. The atmosphere is fitted 
to receive light ; there is, therefore, a peculiar re- 
lation, a species of brotherhood, between the air 
and light, by which they act in concert, one adapt- 
ing itself to the other. Suppose the atmosphere 
w ere so constituted as to resist light, to prevent its 
reflection, or refraction, or to separate it into its 
different colours, how altered would be the aspect 
of all things ! A bright overpowering glare, a 
dazzling kaleidoscopical earth, with a sharp and 
painful light, would be our lot, instead of the beau- 
ties which now gladden tbe eye and exalt the taste. 

What a powerful agent is the atmosphere in the 
production of sounds ! without it the globe might 
abound with living myriads ; but silence, the sign 
of death, would be the law of all existence in 
earth and air. Those numberless sounds from the 
world of rejoicing insects, the fine and touching 
harmonies of birds, the solemn echoes of woodland 
voices, and the deep tones of the water-fall, would 
be unknown. What a singular change in our 
mode of life, the matter of our thoughts, and the 
nature of language, does this suggest ! Thus we 
see how closely our present mode of being is 
linked to certain particular arrangements of two or 
three invisible gases, and how fluid matter is 
made the medium of intercourse with our fellow- 
creatures, and with tlie most impressive forms of 
natural beauty. How various are the results thus 
produced from one agent ! life supported, vegeta- 
tion upheld, rivers and seas kept in their channels, 
light and sound made vehicles of delight and in- 
terest ; all by the duly-adjusted workings of a fluid 
which attracts not the notice of one-tenth of those 
living in the very sight of its wondrous agency, 
and beneath the most direct manifestations of its 
sublime pow'cr. 

I'his atmosphere is not a quiescent mass of 
stratified air, but active as the ocean, and perpetu- 
ally excited by numberless currents blowing in 
every direction, and at all elevations. Every 
peasant, though bookless and unlearned — every 
school-boy, though regarding the rule of three as 
the limit of science, has a knowledge of those 
movements, which, in breeze^ storm, or hurricane, 
roll their aerial waves throu^ the lower re^ons 
of the air. But vast tidal streams — the Mississippis 
of the atmosphere — are perpetually flowing in we 
higher regions ; some sweeping from tbe equator 
towards the poles, others heaving their invisible 
billows towards earth's central line. Besides these 
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movementSi there are multitudes of minor ebbin^s 
and flowings, by which the salubrity of the globe is 
preserved, and numerous meteorological pheno- 
mena produced. When we gaze into the clear 
blue deeps of the sky, all seems still in that ex- 
panse; a thousand wonderful movements are, 
nevertheless, continually operating in these seem- 
ingly passive regions. Common observers may often 
notice these diverse agencies, and cspedally the 
different csiirrents of air setting in opposite direc- 
tions. Frequently, when we feel a breeze blowing 
towards one point of the compass, the clouds arc 
seen to move in the opposite direction, intimating 
the existence of a contrary current at that eleva- 
tion ; wliLlst, higher still, other atmospheric rivers 
are ^stinguished, bearing along their light cloudy 
Aims. That all such movements are necessary to 
the accurate working of the great machine — ^that 
each is under the control of well-devised and 
harmoniously-acting laws, w'e cannot doubt, though 
such agencies are yet hidden from the scrutiny of 
our philosophy. When these hidden mysteries of 
the atmosphere become known in their full signifi- 
cance, we shall see the wisdom and love of the 
Deity as beautifully developed in the movements 
of the air as in the courses of the stars. 

Let UK now consider the atmosphere as supply- 
ing to the human frame those gases which feed 
the ever-active flame of life within us, by furnish- 
ing, from the first to the last moment of our earthly 
existence, a constant supply of air to the lungs. 
The vital energies in each human body may be 
likened to a furnace, which requires an incessant 
supply of fuel ; part of this fuel is supplied by the 
oxygen extracted from the air by the beautiful 
agency of the lungs. This singular machine consists 
of two soft divisions, called the right and left lobes, 
and is composed of countless air-cells and blood- 
vessels, the latter of which penetrate every part of 
the former, in order to expose the blood within 
them to the action of the air. Were the blood in- 
jected into the lungs in one mass, much of it must 
remain beyond the influence of the air ; the surface 
alone would experience its agency. To secure the 
exposure of every portion of the blood to the 
aerial influence, it Avas necessary that it should be 
subdivided into minute tubes, around which the 
freshly-inhaled atmosphere may readily press. 
Few arc aware of the vast extent of lung-surface 
thus exposed to the air in consequence of its divi- 
sion into these passages and channels, an area 
which some reckon at 150 square feet. To cool 
such a surface requires an immense quantity of 
air, and the lungs are accordingly fitted to hold 
above 300 cubic inches, which are drawn in through 
the nostrils^ incessantly. What quantity of air is 
required daily for one man ? Let us suppose that 
tw'enty inspirations are made every minute ; that 
forty cubic inches are received into the lungs by 
each of these efforts; this will gpve 800 cubic 
inches of the atmosphere to support breathing for 
one minute only. Thiu a man requires each day 
of bis life 1,152,000 cubic inches of wholesome air. 
From this constant inrush of a cold fluid to the 
lungs it happens that they are the coolest part of 
the body. But how is this vast quantity used up ? 
through what process does it pass 7 nis air is 
but the raw material, so to speak, which is to be 
worked up by an elaborate system of machinery. 

The air is useless to the vital system in the 
shape in which it exists around us, and in which it 


is drawn into the lungs : it must undergo a pecu- 
liar process before it becomes fit for use. This pro- 
cess consists in separating the oxypm from the rest 
of the atmosphere, and this gas, when so extracted, 
is instantly mingled ivith the blood in the number- 
less vessels of the lungs, and by it carried away to 
all parts of the body, where it is quickly consumed 
by the mysterious furnace within us. The weakened 
blood again seeks a fresh supply of oxygen from 


blood again seeks a fresh supply of oxygen from 
the store-house of the lungs, and thus the drcle of 
life moves. When the exhausted blood returns to 
the lungs for fresh food, it has a deep purplish hue, 
but, having received the oxygen, it rushes off on its 
errand, cidiibiting a brilliant scarlet tint. How 
does the oxygen reach the blood 7 Through the 
thin membranes of the vessels, which arc, in some 
cases, not more than a thousandth part of an 
inch in thickness. These delicate tubes are spread, 
like a system of the finest net-w ork, about the lur- 
ccUs of the lungs, and by such exquisite agencies 
the great business of life is carried on. 

The nitrogen of the air is not used by the lungs, 
and is therefore returned, by respiration, to the at- 
mosphere around us ; thus, with a nice discriniina- 
tion, the vital gas is separated from the noxious ; 
the former being instantly absorbed, the latter 
rejected. Carbonic acid gas, a fluid most destruc- 
tive to animal life, is formed by breathing. For the 
oxygen which has been separated from the atmo- 
sphere, and united with the blood, does not return 
to the air, but carbonic acid gas is formed by its 
combustion, which is given out in large quantities 
by respiration, and vitiate? the air around. When it 
is considered that 40,000 cubic inches of this dele- 
terious gas are respired by one man every day, it 
will be seen how^ pernicious a long confinement in 
close rooms and croAvded fnciorics must be to the 
human constitution. In such places the air soon 
becomes noxious by the carbonic acid poured into 
it, and, unless a good system of ventilation exist, the 
lungs Avill be gradually poisoned, the blood de- 
prived of its vital energies, strange diseases com- 
mence their attack on the constitution, and con- 
sumption slowly urge its victim to the grave. A 
man may exist in hemth on the simplest food, and on 
surprisingly small quantities; but diminish his 
proper supply of oxygen, and death begins to work. 

All classes of the animal kingdom depend fur 
existence upon the atmospherical influences ; some 
requiring more air than man, as birds, others less, 
as reptiles. Fish procure oxygen from the Avator 
by the gills, which are complicated machines 
adapted for this purpose. 

Some have imagined that certain reptiles are able 
to exist Avithout a supply of air ; and straiigo sto- 
ries are recorded of toads, shut up for ages in tlie 
solid rock. But many of these reports reitt upon 
suspicious authorities, and are weakened by certain 
experiments recently made to test t||is presumed 
vital capacity of the toad. In the year 1 825, Dr. 
Buckland enclosed twelve toads in holes, cut in 
hard sandstone, but all died within a year. Dr. 
Macartney also found that a week’s separation 
from air sufficed to destroy life in a toad. Thutt it 
seems unlikely that these animals can exist fbr j 
long periods without air, in the manner described | 
by some marvel-mongers. 

Our conclusion is, that the atmosphere c, on tains 
an element essential to the support of life, and 
wherever living creatures are found, deep in the 
ocean-waters, or beneath the earth’s surface, there 
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in goioa shape this fluid must he. Thus, let us look 
upon the viewless air arouu^ ns in all its beautiful 
jmptations to human wants, ^as a inig:hty ^rdle 
bending down bv its prsieaure the surface of the 
globe — as the diffuser, by refraction and reflection, 
ot the light from sun, moon, and the bright sttirry 
'host — as the storehouse and fountain of the winds, 
breathing beauty in their passage over the earth — 
and as the great supporter of vegetabk and animal 
life. Such IB that air which the child feds stealing 
amid his wavy locks as he gambols over the meads, 
wliidi the philosopher sees working in a thousand 
n^BtcriouB ways, and which is one piipcipal cause 
of the sublimity and beauty visible \ou the face 
of creation. 

— ♦ — 

ACimiSTMAS PARTV IN TllK COUNTRY. 

CUAI*. I. 

** Snow, snow, snow ! I cun tell you, TVI iss Sophy, there 
will be nothing hut snow to-ilay, you may depend upon 
it,” said Charles Loraine to his eldest sister, as he looked 
out of the window of the saloon at Klrkfleld^ ** so there 

will be no drive tio R , and J ustinc will be sadly disap 

pointed. You will have to ainusc her as well as you can, 
for Fred and 1 shall go down to the low-elosc to look after 
the snipes, in spite of the snow ” I am afraid you are 
right,” replied Bophia, *'the snow certainly looks set in 
for the day ; but 1 have no fear of being unable to amuse 
my cousin at home, for wo ladies always find plenty to 
do.” And plenty to talk about also,” said (Charles, 
laughing ; ‘'only, Justine talks so much about persons 
whom I do not know, and so little about things which I 
do know, that, pretty as she is, 1 should bo sorry to bo 
shut up the whole day with her.” 

“ Why, my dear Charles, you forget that Justine has 
passed all her life in London and I'aris, and everything 
in this quiet comer of the world is new to her. She has 
oven our language to learn as wxll as <nir customs, so 
you should not be too hard upon her, for T doubt not, 
by the time she can understand our northern dialect, 
she will find an interest in all our ])ursuits. 1 do wish, 
however, that she w'ould contrive to rise a little earlier. 
Every body else seems to be assembliug ior prayers, and 
the bell lias been rung some lime.” •* Yes; and there 
goes my father with his little ‘tinkle, tinkle,’ at the 
Mttom of the stairs. Well done, ‘ little impatieiiee,’ as 
Agnes calls it, you will not rouse Justine.” 

Whilst the party arc joining in Ibcir morning duty, 
let me ask my readers if they were ever at Kirkfield. I 
suspeot not, for it is some miles distant from any of the 
great roads, and, though 1 have before iutimated that it 
lain one of the northern counties, Ido not intend to point 
out the exact locality. The village of Kirkfield is ex- 
tremely rural, consisting of a number of cottages 
surrounding an extensive green, in the middle of which 
are two or three magnificent sproadiug elms. Tho 
title of cottage may properly he applied to every house 
there. Noon is so wretched as to preclude tho idea of 
comfort. Some fev^ of tho hotter class are really pretty ; 
yet even the parson^f which is conspicuously placed 
at one end of villa^, is still a cottage, though a 
cottage omfie. Peering above the profusion of lilacs 
and laburnums which grace the parsonage garden, rise 
the aristocratic gates Which lead to the Hall, with a 
pretty low-roofed lod^ covered with climbing roses, 
and inhabited by old Emma, Whose business it is to open 
the gates, and tend the chickens which are reared within 
Uie green wire fences. Old Emma ! Young Emma, 
bledming Emms, sweet Emma, we have often heard of 
, ^bui, om Emma 1 There seems something incongru- 
ous ip those oddly joined wor^ Who can hear them, 
and see tho pale, withered, time-worn face which they 


indicate, without a reflection that she, too, may have 
been sweet Emma, must have been young Emma ; and 
that years, which slip away so nolsolessly, will at last 
bring to them, young though they now l>e, the failing 
step, the wrinkled skin, and the dimmed eye of t 
Happy will it bo for them if, like old Emma, they can 
look back upon a well-spent life, find thoir present 
comfort in the spectacled perusal (ff the word of God, 
and theb* future hope in the promises which are there 
held out. Few are the visitors to Kirkfield Hall who 
do not exchange a kindly greeting with old Emma be- 
fore they proceed along the groen pathway of the 
terrace, which leads, for nearly a mile, from tho gates 
to tho liouse. This terrace is beautifully planted with 
a variety of well-grown trees, amongst which, here and 
there, an opening is cut away, which allows the eye 
sometimes to wander over the pretty little park, 
dotted by fine cattle— sometimes to catch a glimpse of 
tho bright silvery stream which runs below, and at 
length to rest upon the house itself, and the ancient 
ivy-eovered tower of the church, which, placed absolutely 
in tho grounds and close to the mansion, seems to look 
down upon it with a calm air of holy protection. From 
tho north side of tho house there is no view hut the 
immediate one of the well-wooded and grassy slope of 
the terrace, but to tho south the scene is more extended. 
Tho wdudowK of the saloon, which, with the dining- 
room at one end, and the drawing room at the other, 
occupies the whole of the south front, look out upon a 
flower-garden, w'itb three gently declining terraces sink- 
ing to the edge of a bright sheet of water, where, as on 
St. Marj^'s lake, the swans 

“Flout double, swim and shadow.” 

Alight Chinese bridge crosses this water, and leads 
into the park, just where the tiny lake dwindles into a 
streurn ; and along the west side of the park the great 
terrace extends its shelter. Far aw'ay to the south 
stretches a fine champagne country, whilst to the east 
arises a lovely range of hills, of various shapes and 
sizes, some low and grassy, others woody, and some few 
covered with purple heath, and almost claiming the 
loftier name of mountains. 

Such is a summer description of Kirkfield ; but wc 
must not foigct that it is now winter, and that we have 
left alai'gc Christmas party assembled in the breakfast- 
room. Seldom, indeed, was Kirkfield without a large 
j»arty. The Loraincs were themselves a numerous 
family, and Mr. and Mrs. Loraine loved to assemble 
around them a happy group of friends, to share in tlic 
amusements of the young people. 

J us(.inc raiule her appearance soon after breakfast had 
commenced, and blushed a little when her uncle com- 
plipicntod her upon her early rising. Though she 
certainly was disappointed on finding the drive to 

R must bo entirely given up, she not tho less 

cheerfully took her place with the working party round 
the fire at one end of tho saloon, whilst another group 
were practising music or reading at the other end, and 
tho younger ones nm from one fireplace to the other, 
keeping themselves warm by the exercise, and doing 
little offices of kindness for the elders. Mrs. Loraine 
and Sophia went to arrange the household afifeirs, Mr. 
Loraine to his cabinet and turning apparatus, and some 
of the j^ntlomcn to the library. Charles wd Ms cousin 
Frederic took up their guns, determined tohrush through 
the snow, and wage war upon the snipes, accompanied 
by two youngsters who begged to act as pioneers. At 
noon came the post, that pleasant excitement in a 
country house, when Mr. Loralne’s entrance with the 
letters and newspapers brought all around him fiill of 
hope—some to be gratified, some to be disappointed. 

“ One, two, throe letters for mamma T exclaimed 
Agnes, ^'what can tiiey all he about! One for 
Rosaline, which 1 do believe is frCm Marla ! One for 
Mrs. Barlow 1 There, Laura, nm with it to year 
mother ! Two for you, Justine ! Only look at this 
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laoework border, and the direction — it Madlle. — Madlle. 
L'£jstrange I that must be a French letter — And so 
the merry chatterer ran on till arrested by an epistle 
addressed to Misa Agnes Lorainc, ''from dear, dear 
Edmund I" when the happy sister was soon absorbed in 
all the details of a tnidahipman’s journal. 

How deUghtful to children is the first letter they re- 
ceive 1 How delightiul, when young, is it to receive 
any letter at all 1 Who does not recollect some 
treasured epistle arriving on his birth-day from a kind 
aunt or RO<lmother ; some letter which dear papa had 
written during a short absence, which was handed about 
to all in the parlour, pressed upon the notice of every 
morning visitor, and read over and over again by 
nurse, until the proud receiver could repeat cveiy 
word, and cheated himself into the belief that he was 
reading all iliat met his unpractised eye. How diflerent 
his youthful feeling from that which, in after^ life, 
too often attends the receipt of a letter ; when wo linger 
with it in our hands, afraid to open it lest it should 
bring tidings of grief ; when the postman’s horn sounds 
heavily to the heart of aii anxious parent, and he dreads 
to see the handwriting of his cstningcd and ungrateful, 
though still loved child, sure tliat it only solicits sup- 
plies for extravagance, or speaks of the penitence which 
lie dares not 1»elieve sincere ! 

The post came in good time to relievo something 
rather like cimui, whicli had been creeping over some 
of tho party ; and inquiries after absent friends, and 
discussions upon public events, gave a flow to the con- 
versation until the dinner-bell brought back the shooters, 
wet and weary, witli little booty but large appetites. 
Alleyn and Neville were loud in assorting the use 
they had been of to Charles and Fred ; and both boys 
longed for the time when they might prove their oim 
superior skill by handling the guns themselves, though 
they allowed it was hardly possilde to take fair aim witli 
a thick snow falling around. 

"Only think, Frederick,” said Justine, after dinner, 
" 1 have had a letter this morning from Natalie, and 
she tells me there have been tho most lovely things 
come out for Le jour de Van^ and they have been so busy 
choosing them. I do wish 1 bad been there.” 

" A very pretty eomplinicnt to tho present company,” 
said Charles; "you would leave us all for a ncw'-ycars- 
gift of sugar plums.” 

“A new-year’s-gift of sugar plums! Justine, do 
grown-up people like you have sugarplums in Paris T 

" Yes, Agnes; they are so pretty you would be de- 
lighted with them if you could only w^alk along Rue 1 
da la PaijCf and peep into all the confectioner’s shops. 
Tliere are all Bort.g of things in sugar : roses with dew- 
drops ; grapes and plums with the bloom on ; and a 
thousand strange fantastic shapes, which none but a 
French artiste would think of making in confectiCnary. 
Quite poetical, I can assure you, when compared to the 
huge tw'clfth-night cakes, which you see stuck all over 
with little kinn and queens in blue and red in the 
shops in Regent Street. Do you not remember, Fred, the 
splendid bouquet Hadame de Bignon had last year, ^1 
presented to her by different friends on Le jour de Van ? 

M. do C fought a crown imperial, Louis a splendid 

ixia, and M. de the most wonderful stapolia, so true 
to nature that it absolutely seemed to smell abomi- 
nably.” 

" Pugh 1 " said Charles, " that was not poetical, 
however” 

**Mm»pourqw)it* 

" Powrqmi ! Why, because a poetical idea always 
seems to me to indude tho most beautiful view of 
nature ; apoetical mind, to be that which will rest with 
most pleasnre $a the lovely in sights and sounds, and 
smells ; or if the oljects it chooses to represent are not 
absplnidy lovely in themselves, at least they recal, by 
their associations, those feelings which refine or ennoble 
our nature. But tho smell of a stapelia ! I dare say 
Don is jnst rqjoicing over a similar treat at this moment 


Come with me, and try if the dog-kennel will remind 
you of Parisian jo^'s.’V 

"Nay, nay, Charles," said Mrs. Loraine, von are nido 
to your cousin. I do think a prettier device than 
flowers could hardly bo flmnd. what is the fkshion 
this year, J ustinc ?” 

" I fear Charles will find still greater fhult in it, for 
Natalie says it is insects, and tells me of some supeHt 
cockroaches and spidem.” 

" Horror upon horrom I” 

"Surely,” said ib>salino, " insects may fitly follow the 
flowers. How pretty a bee would look placed upon 
them ! 

jYnicro file bee sucks, tboro lurk I ; 

#ln a cowslip’s bell I lie.’ ” 

"Come afong. Rose,” said C>ril, "1 hsuo not heard 
that dear old song since my n^turu to old Kugiaiid, and 
1 luivc bc(m studying so hard all the niovning that 1 feci 
I deserve a little trcal. What has Lucy been doing! 
Lucy, Imve you copied my superb ftkelcU ol' the outranc<‘ 
to tUo Hoogly, ami put all tho streaiuoi-s flowing the 
same way?” 

“ Sophia,” said Charles, " I have bad no tinns to ask 
after the Flora Kirkfieldeusis wbieh you were so busy 
about during tho long vacation. How many more 
flowers have you painted? Where is jour pcn*tfolio ? 
Pray let inclook at them. And bow is the bortim siccus !” 

"Ob, .1 ustinc!” said Agnes, "if you are fond of 
flowers 1 am sure we may look over the bortus ftie<nis 
to-night, ami perhaps you will assist Sophia aud Lucy 
to arrange it, will you?” 

" I am ver} fond of flowers, and will do my best to 
help them, but L am no botanist. I learned liotany at 
school, to be sure, but the terras were so very hard I soon 
forgot them, and flowers aro so very dear in lAunlon I 
never thouglit of it there,” 

" Oh, tliat is a pity I” said her little consul, " but you 
wdll stay with us until summer conics, and wo have 
thousands and thousands of flowers berv.” 

" 1 dare say you have many, for tlie garden seems 
largo, and the green-bouHo full of plants." 

‘‘ Ob, w^o don’t botiiuize with garden flowers. Lesfl; ! 
all Sophia’s drawings aro from licld-flowenii, and tiny 
arc very, very beautiful.” 

“ Indeed, some of them are very pretty,” said Justine, 
turning over the portfolio; "but are all these liibl 
flowers I I had no idea there were so many,” 

I have only painted about a hundred yet,” said 
Sophia. 

" Only a hundred 1 T should not liavc believed you 
could have found so many. IVhcre do they grow' 

"Everywhere,” said ljucy, laughing; "on every bank, 
and under every hedge-row. Only remain with us, my 
dear cousin, until spring brings back our peU, and vou 
will be suipriscd how they spring up around us. I’he 
very first which appears in the beginning of EebnmiY, 
just on the warm bank of the terrace, is the little 
celandine, opening out ita pale golden petals. See, here 
is the drawing, and here the dried ]daui ! The very 
sight of them makes me feel that first sigh of warmth 
which tempts the leaves of the lilacs and honeysuckles 
to unfurl, and fills tho swelling buds of our darling 
horse-chestnut tree. Then, if we stroll beyond tho park, 
w'e come upon the tussilagc, tarfara, o# (XiUsfoot ; and, 
at the foot of the rocks which overhaug the river below 
the mill, peep out tho snowdrops, so tail, to elegant, m 
superior to those which come up in the garden, weleomo 
though they bo.” 

• " Lucy, you forget the beautiful tufts of snowdrops 
on the terrace; but 1 suppose those aro only half wild, 
and have been planted there long, long ago.' 

" Aunt Martha, were those snowdrops there when 
yon were a girl r 

" 1 fear, my love, I must lower them in youi%iUiim* 
tion, when 1 confess to having planted many of them 
myself, though 1 think 1 love all tlie better for 
seeing in them memorials of happy time.” 
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There, uaid Charlee, ** Aunt Martha ie poetic^, 
you see!” 

, '' So she «aid Justino ; “ anS 1 ean willingly allow 
there la something very poetieal in a snowdrop elegantly 
l^ging its pensive head, and deserving its name by 
itsmowy whiteness.” 

" Yes,” said Sophia, ''and how pretty ite botanical 
name, Galantbus, derived from two Greek words, sig- 
nifyinff, milk-flower.” 

" What do you call it in French, Justine 1” asked 
Agnes. 

La Qalatine is the proper name, but we also call it 
Perce-neige.” 

" How pretty 1 As pretty as snowdrop, for ] have 
often watched it piercing through the limiting snow, 
with its pale green sheath sheltering the shrinking 
bud.” 

" Well, we all agree in allowing the snowdrop to l»e 
poetical; but what can you make of coltsfoot or tus- 
silagel” asked Frederic. 

" Coltsfoot 1 coltsfoot t Why, what can be more 
poetical than a wild colt scampering about a pasture 1” 

" Nay, nay, Charles,” laughed Sophia, " I will give 
up coltsfoot, for I really do not know its meaning, as 
applied to this plant; but 1 must plead a little for 
tussilage. Tussis signifies a cough, and the fioweis 
boiled in milk are a very popular remedy for that 
complaint amongst the poor people here. I am sure 
you would think it poetical enough if you could see old 
Emma, on some fine sunny March morning, gathering 
its little sunlike flowers, which come up without any 
leaves, and stand erect, in full vigour, until their beauty 
fades, when they hang their heads, as if mourning for 
its departure. But, like a tender mother, who seems to 
renew her own youth in that of her children, when the 
seeds are matured, and ready to be dispersed, the stem 
rises again, exposing them to the breeze which is to 
waft them to a suitable soil. This is a most interesting 
example of the action of plants, which cannot be ex- 
plained on mere mechanical principles.” 

" Well, with old Emma’s* aid, and a slight allusive 
glance at aunt Loraine, Sophia has certainly made out 
a case for the poor plant ; yet, 1 must confess, all these 
dried and shrivoll^ flowers have little interest in my 
eyes. There cannot be anything very interesting in a 
hortuB siccus.” 

"Bosaline, when you and Cyril have lived long 
enough ‘ merrily, merrily under the bough,’ pray come 
and hold forth on the poetical merits of a hortns 
siccus !” cried Alleyn Loraine. 

" What is that you want with Bose 1” asked Cyril. 

"Only some verses poor Bose wrote last year, on 
' feooveiing from that very severe illness, which makes 
her look so delicate, and so unfit to sing with you 
nnum longer,” said his mother, "Neither you nor 
Charles have heard them, 1 believe, so Alleyn shall read 
them to us, and then I have another poetical production 
wiU be very appropriate.” 

" Is it Wordsworth’s charming lines on my pet pile- 
wort, the lesser celandine, as he calls it, mammal” 
asked Luey. 

" No, no, Wordsworth’s lines are to be found by 
searching his works ; and I am sure Justine will allow 
they amply xstpay the trouble of the search, if she do 
not know theid already.” 

"But what are the claims of Lucy’s fiivourite to 
such a distinction)” inquired Frederic. "1 am afraid 
1 shiJl be in great dhigmoe ; but I must say, did I not 
see the outlaadish title of Ranunculus ficaria affixed to 
the drawing, and hear her call it celandine, which is a 
aweet-sounfing word, I t^uld have called it a butter- 
cup.” 

" I quite agree with Frederie,” said aunt Martha, " in 
disWdng those outlandish names, and would like a 
bttttelhttp to be a buttercup still.” 

"’And so it shall, my dm aunt,” said Lucy ; "but 
this is nitjt a Imttercup, though 1 allow it to be of the 


same species; and so is the splendid ranunculns of 
the florists, though the latter is a native of Asia. The 
botanical name, ranunculus, comes from rana, a frrog, 
because many of the species grow in moist places, where 
those reptiles resort One of the English names of the 
flower under discussion, is pilewort; and I believe that 
of lesser celandine is not mnmally recognised. There 
is another celandine, Ghelidoninm muJus, which derives 
its name from a Gredc word, signifying a swallow, as 
the flower is supposed to make its apjjeaiance at the 
return of that bird, and to continue in bloom only 
during its stay. But here are Rosaline’s verses !” 

" Alleyn shall have them to read,” said Rosaline, 
" when I have reminded you of the many pretty names 
given to the common ranunculus— crowfoot, buttercup, 
kingcup, goldcup, and Shskspere’s 'cuckoo buds of 
yellow hue.’ N or must you forget the white water-crowfoot, 
with its most delicate flowers and round green leaves, 
floating on the pond, whilst those leaves which arc 
below the surface adapt themselves so wonderiiilly to 
their situation, being, by the action of the wstezf 
branched out into various lobes or fibres, so as to 
resemble the leaves of Hottonia, or similar water 
plants.” 

"Come, come,” cried the impatient Charles, "you 
are prosing, that you may not produce your poetiy. 
Give it to Alleyn ; and if he do not read it with proper 
emphasis, he must never presume to think of the 
pulpit.” 

Alleyn accordingly began : — 

" Come from the fielda and woods, sweet sisters, come I 
The hours are lonely whilst your footsteps stray ; 

1 hear your laughing voices nearing home, 

1 see you o’er the terrace bend yonr way. 

Now you descend beneath the chestnut tree. 

Waving the treasures you have brought for me ! 

What is the flower which marks your love to-day P 

" Whilst you are absent, do not think 1 mourn, 

I have a solace ’mid my herbal’s leaves, 

In the flower-tokens which at each return 
From your blithe rambles still my hand receives ; 

Yet do 1 watch along the park’s green track. 

Hailing the moment which shall bring yon hack 
From the gay fields to which my heart yet cleaves I 


" These flowers, though dead, still speak of hope to me ; 
This snowdrop tells of that cola-smiling morn, 

When by Sophia, in her sportive glee, 

This earliest harbinger of spring was home 
To my sick chamber ; a fair omen then, 

That soon the vernal breeze should bring again 
The glow of health to my frame, weuL worn. 

" And soon I ventured in the sunny noon 

To leave that chamber-prison, and descend, 

Facing with feeble foot the warm saloon. 

Whilst mv kind sisters on my steps attend ; 

And Lncy, from the Verdant lap of May, 

Brought the bright bird’s-eve primrose, blooming gay, 

Its beauty wiu the hawthorn bud to Uend. 

** Sisters, sweet sisters ! I ean meet yon now 
With firmer footstep at the clear lake’s side ; 

Already on my Agnes* sunny brow 
The wreath of tfununer roses I have ; 

Her laughing eyes outran her nimble frmt ; 

Sisters, sweet sisters ! here once more we meet, 

And bless that Power who hath new strength suppUed ! 

" And when, to-morrow, fiwm the ivied tower* 

Which looks down Uessiiigs on onr ancient hall. 
Summoning the villagers at monnng hour, 

We hear the sahbath-bell repeat ns esU, 

Once more I hope my vmce with ymm to raise, 

Li tones of hnmble prayk and hswtddt pnini 
To Him who thus can ze-unite as sttl” 
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- . . POPULAR YEAR-BOOK. 

I^mmbcr. 

DiosKBlut Htill retaim the original name assigned to 
it in the old Alban and first Koman Kalendar adopted 
by Bomulus, in both which it was the tenth or last 
month of the year. Its appellation is composed of 
Deoem, ten ; and imher, a shower. It was consecrated 
by the ancients to Saturn, or, as some authors affirm, to 
Vesta, the daughter of Khea; and in it the Romans 
held their Batumalia. The l^xons termed it winter- 
monat^ but after their conversion to Christianity, they 
then, ** of devotion to the birth-time of Gbkist," named 
it haUg-monat, or holy month, though this title, as we 
have before remarked, was originally bestowed by them 
upon September. They also called December mu/* 
winter-monat and giulerra, i, e. the former or first giul. 

' ^e Feast of Thor, which they celebrated at the winter 
solstice, was called giid, from iol or ol, which signified 
ale, and is now corrupted into yule.^ This festival ap- 
pears to have continued tlirough part of Januaiy. 

Brady remarks that the emblematical representation 
of December was that of an old man, with a grim coun- 
tenance, covered with furs or a shagged rug, with several 
caps upon his head, and over them a Turkish turban, 
his nose red, and that and his beard ** pendent with icicles f* 
at his back he carried a bundle of holly and ivy; and in 
one of his hands, which were in furred gloves, he led 
a goal, in token of the sun entering the tropic of Ca- 
pricorn, or wild goal, on the 22d of this month. This 
was intended to mark the winter solstice, or ** that pe- 
riod when the sun reaches its greatest decline, and is 
returning to its former altitude and influence,** which 
the goat aptly typifies, that animal being not only much 
prone to climbing, which would denote the ascent of the 
sun, but his horns being, according to anciei^, hiero- 
glyphics, emblematical of the heat naturally to be ex- 
pected from such ascent. Spenser pictures December 
thus : — 

“ And nflcr him came next the' chill December ; 

Yet he, through merry feasting which he made. 

And great bonfires, did not the cold remember ; 

Ills Saviouh’s birth so niueh his mind did glad. 

Upon a shaggy bearded goat he rode, 

« The same wherewith Dan «Tove in tender years. 

They say, was nouriedicd by the Idoan maid ; 

And in his hand a broad deep bowl he bears, 
i Of whicli ho freely drinks a health to all his peers.” 

I The alterations which occur in the face of nature 
during this month are little else than so many advances 
in the progress towards nniversid gloom and desolation. 
The day now rapidly decreases ; the weather becomes 
foul and cold, and there are often violent storms of snow 
and wind, which latter sweep off the few remaining 
leaves from the trees. The vapourish and cloudy atmo- 
sphere warps ns about with dimness and chilliness, and 
the fields are too damp and miry to pass, except in sud- 
den froats, which begin to take place at the end of tiie 
I month. Amid all December’s sombreness there are, 
however, acme "Itvelj spots and cheering aspects.” 
" The fiireCi” in the words of a pleasant writer, "flings 
out its bright yellow fl^en upon the otherwise bare 
oommoUi like UtUe i^pa of sunshine; and the moles 
ply their inisohievo]u nlght-woik in the dry meadows ; 


, (l) Bte&d remarks upon pule, that it is a word “ of wkieh there 
saewis nothing otrtain but that it means Christmas.*' 


hi) 


and the green plover * whistles o’er t he lea au<l the 
snipes haunt the marshy grounds; and the wagtails 
twinkle about near the spring-heads ; and the larks got 
together in companies, and talk to each other, instead 
of singing to themselves ; and the thrusli occasionally 
puts forth a plaintive note, as if lialf afraid of the sound 
of his own voice ; and the hedge-sparrow and tit-mouse 
try to sing ; ^d the robin docs sing still, oven more de- 
lightfully thaii ho has done during all the rest of the 
I year, because it now seems as if he sang for us rather 
than for himself— or rather to us- -for it is still for his 
supper that he sings, and therefore for himself.” 

The 21 st of December is the sbortest day of tho year, 
when the sun is rather less than eight hours above the 
horizon. The grey plover leaves us on the first of this 
month. Such of the squirrels, water-rats, liedgchogs, 

I and field-mice, as have not become torpid in November, 
now retire to their holes. The evergreen trees, such as 
firs and pines, with their beautiful cones, are now par- 
ticularly observed and valued. Besides a few of the 
fiowers of last mouth, there are the aconite and helle- 
bore ; and in addition to some of the flourishing shrubs, 
is the famous Glastonbuiy thorn, whicli puts forth its 
blossoms on the Festival of the Nativity. Tho scarlet 
berries of the holly, the branches of pyracantha, and the 
laurustinus, are now in great beauty. Tho luossos ofler 
a most curious spectacle to the botanist. Lichous cover 
the ditch banks, and other neglected spots, with a Icathor- 
likc substance, which in some countries serves us food 
both to men and quadrupeds. Oattle and sheep require 
great attention in feeding and sheltering; sliccqi am 
usually left out in tho fields, and, without care, might 
be smothered in tho snow. The farmer is cmployiHl in 
thrashing, winnowing, sacking, and carrying the corn 
to market ; and tho gardener, in matting and protecting 
trees and plants from the cold, and preparing the ground 
for tho toils of spring. 

In the Alban Kalendar, December consisted of thirty- 
five days ; Romulus reduced it to thirty, and Numa to 
twenty-nine ; Julius Caesar restored tho day of which 
Numa hod deprived it; and Augustus added to it an- 
other, which it has retained until now. 

December 5.— jbt Kirbolas’ lEbe. 

An old writer relates that, in many places, it was usual 
I for parents, on the Vigil of St. Nicholas, to convoy, se 
I cretly, presents of various kinds to their fittle sons and 
daughters, who were taught to believe that they owed 
them to the kindness of St. Nicholas and his train, who, 
going up and down among tho towns and villHges, camo 
in at the windows, though they were shut, and distri- 
buted them. The author of the "Popish Kingdom” 
makes the following allusion to this usage " 

" Saint Nicholas money used to give maideiiE secretly, 

Who, that he still may use his wonted libernlity, 

The motliers all their cliildreu on the £vc do cause to fast ; 
And when they every one at night in senseless slem arc cast, 
Both apples, nuts, and pears they bring, and other things Mde, 
As caps, and shoes, and petticoats, wliich secretly they hide, 
And in the morning found, they say, that tliis wnt Niclunas 
brought : — 

Thus tender minds to worship saints and wicked things are 
taught I” ; . 

" Si Nicholaa,” remarks Brady, " was vdnorated As 
the protector of virgins ;” and there are, or were until 
lately, numerous ffintastical customs observed in Italy 
and various parts of France, in reference to that peculiar 
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tutelary patronage. "In several convents,” ho adds, "it 
“was customary, on the Eve of St; Nicholas, for the hoard- 
er9 to place each a silk stocking at the door of the 
apartment of the abbess, with a piece of paper inclosed, 
recommending themselves to * Great St. Nicholas of her 
ehamher and the next day they were called together to 
witncMH the Saint's attention, who never failed to hll the 
stockings with sweetmeats, and other trifles of that 
kind, witli which these hredulous virgins made a general 
feast.” 

A correspondent in Hone’s EmryDay Booh gives the 
following account of the curious customs (of which lie 
was an eye-witness) connected with St. Nicholas’ Eve, in 
Holland. " Imagine,” he says, " a group of happy 
youngsters sporting around the domestic hearth, in all 
the buoyancy of riotous health and spirits, brim-full of 
joyous expectation, but yet, in an occasional pause, 
casting frequent glances towards tlic door, with a comi- 
cal expression of impatience, mixed up with something 
like dread of the impending event. At last, a loud 
knock is heard ; in an instant the games are suspended, 
and the door slowly unfolding, reveals to sight the vene- 
rated Saint himself, arrayed in his pontiflcals, with pas- 
toral staff and jewelled miti;p. Methinks 1 see him now! 
yet he did ^hitt spiritiny gently,* and his tone of reproof 
' wa-H more in mrrow than in anger!' In fine, the family 
peccoAliUoH being tenderly passed over, and the more 
favourable reports made the subject of due encomiums, 
good Father Nicholas gave his parting benediction, to- 
gether with the promise, (never known to fail,) of more 
substantial benefits to be realized on the next auspicious 
morning ! Bo cuds the first act of the farce, which it 
will bo readily anticipaled is got up with the special 
connivance of papa and mama, by the assistance of 
some family friend, who is quite an fait to the domestic 
politics of the establishment. The concluding scone, 
however, is one of unalloyed pleasure to the delighted 
children, aud is thus arranged : — Before retiring to rest, 
each member of the family deposits a shoe on a table in 
a particular room, which is carefidly locked, and the 
next morning is opened in the presence of the assembled 
household ; when, lo! hy the mysterious agency (doubt- 
less) of the nmnifleent Balnt, the hoard is found covered 
with hon hons, toys, and trinkets. 1 1 may not be deemed 
irrelevant to add, that., on the anniversary, the confec- 
tioners’ shops display their daintiest inventions, and 
are gaily lighted up and ornamented for public exhi- 
bition, much in the same way as at ParlB on the first 
day of the new year.” All the above customs appeaVto 
have originated in iTuitatlon of a practice of St. Nicho- 
las, who, it is related, used in the night time to throw 
purses in at the windows of poor maidens, for their 
marriage portions. 


THE TRUE HISTORY OP THE ROUND TABLE 

at winchester. 

Conspicuously upon the interior eastern wall of the 
County Hall, at Winchester, hangs the celebrated Painted 
Table of King Arthur, the true history of which has 
long been a qiMBstio vexaia with antiquaries. However, 
year, when the Arcbmologicid Institute met in the 
%ie*honoured city of Winchestei^, one of the leading 
members of that Association read a very interesting in- 
quiry into this very popular objoot of antiquity. This 
paper, from the pon of Hr. Edward Smirke, has 


been printed in the PiDoeedings of the Institute, lately 
published ; and our purpose is to present to the reader 
Mr. Bmirke’s in^nious conjectures and conclusions, 
divested of certain minute and literal evidence, the 
omission of ;which will not affect a reply to the p(^ular 
question — " What is King Arthur’s Round Table V* 

It appears that, in 1788, Dr. Milner published in the 
Gendetnan's Magazim some papers on the antiquities 
of Winchester, containing a statement that the celebrated 
Round Table was shown to Charles V. at Winchester, 
in 1522, when it was for the laH time newly painted; 
and that it had been reported to be the genuine table of 
Arthur as early as the twelfth eontury, having been seen 
by John Lesley, Bishop of Ross, in 1137. 

Buhsequcutly, Dr. Milner corrected this statement by 
altering the date of 1137 to 1539 ; also by adding, that 
the Table was for ihefirtti time painted on the occasion 
of the Emperor's visit, and that the present one was 
probably the work of King Stephen. Mr. Smirke cor- 
rectively adds that the Bishop assigns no date to his 
visit, but merely informs us that ho had seen the Table 
“ not long before” he wrote his hook, which is dated 1578. 
The passage shows that the names of Arthur's knights 
were then inscribed on the circumference of the Table. 

Mr. Smirke is not aware of any distinct reference to 
this Tabic before the reign of Henry VI. or Edward TV., 
when the poetic historian, Uardyng, who lived in both 
reigns, alludes to the Table of Arthur as " hanging yet" 
at Winchester ; but it is somewhat unfortunate for the 
history of the table that the verse which mentions it is 
nut to bo found in the earliest manuscript copy of Har- 
dyng. Qiovio, usually called Paulus Jovius, in a passage 
reterred to in Warton’s Description of Winchester, in- 
fonns us that the Table was shown to Charles V. on his 
then recent visit to Winchester ; but that the marginal 
names, having been corroded by decay, had boon rc- 
sliorcd unskilfully, and wdth so little respect for the 
venerable antiquity of the original work, as almost to 
impair its character of genuineness. Jovius is, for va- 
rious reasons, not likely to have been himself at Win- 
chester during the visit of the Emperor in 1522, j'^ci his 
account is probably correct ; for the Table had certainly 
been repaired not long before that year ; as we learn 
from the entry in the foreign accounts of Henry VIII., of 
06/. lG/». llrf.for the repair of the “aula regis infra cas- 
trum do Wynchestre et le Hound Tabyll ibidem.'’ 

A Spanish writer, who was present at the marriage of 
Philip and Mary, is the first Mr. Smirke knows of who 
describes, or intends to describe, with some minuteness, 
the painting on this Table ; the author is Diego do Voro, 
and the passage, in a MS. in the Royal Library at Madrid, 
is as follows : “ Lors du mariage de Philip II. avec la reine 
Marie, on niontrait encore ft Hunscrit la table ronde fu- 
briqiiee par Merlin : elle se composaitde 25 compartemens 
teintes cn blanc, et en vert, lesqucls se terminaient en 
pointc au milieu, ot allaient s'^laigissant, jusqu’ft la 
circonfdrenee, appele place de Judas, ou p^nlleux, 
restait toujours vide.’^ The description is certainly not 
quite accurate, unless the painting haS been altered 
unco ; and the name of Hunscrit is a greater departure 
from the orthography of the word Winehestet 6 t Hamp- 
shire, than is usually permitted even to a foreign writer. 
Yet, when it is recollected that the occasion on which 
the writer saw it was an event which certainly took place 
in Winchester, can it be doulbted that he spidce of this 
Hall and Table) 

To what period the identical names now on it are to 
be referred, Mr. Smirke leaves those to decide wheso 
critical acquaintance with the cycle of the Round Tabic 
Romances will enable them to stftte the source from 
which the names are borrowed. But there is no doubt 
that, whatever retouehinit it iftay have underline, 
(especially in the royal figuM, which Mr. Smirke beUeves 
to have been repaintM within the time of living 
memory,) the form of the letters, and general deco- 
rations of the Table, even if we had no extrinsic evi- 
dence, would indicate ft date not later, not much 
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earlier, tliail.tbe reign of HeniyVIII. It was then 
that the black letter, approaching the time of its dis- 
appeamnoe f^om inscriptions and architectural legends, 
b^u to grow fanciful and extravagant in its forms. 

Wc may here interpolate, that the Table consists of a 
circle, divided into twenty-five green and white com- 
partments, radiating from the centre, which is a large 
double rose. In the middle of the upper half of the 
circle, resting upon the rose, and extending to the 
double edge, is a canopied niche, in which is painted a 
regal figure, hearing the or]» and sword, and wearing 
the royal crown: this is reputed to represent King 
Arthur ; and the modem rejiarations in the rose and 
the crown have been attempts, with more or less success, 
to adhere to tiie original design. Around the centre 
rose is a circle inscribed with black letter, except where 
it is broken by the base of the niche and the sitting 
king. There arc also names inscribed on six of the 
white compurlnicnts, as well as in the circle around the 
compartincnts, of which, however, this circle is rather a 
continuation, in colour aiul ft>rni eonvHpondlng to the 
several divisions, each bearing a name. Aubrey, by the 
way, reports that, in his lime, the name of Sir Oawaiii 
was in the “ limhc” of the Itoiind Table in the Castle 
Hall.” 

Ashmolc, in his History of the' Order of the Garter, 
published shortly after the Hcsloniiioii, speaks of the 
Table as having “ no show of aidhpiUy," and as having 
been “ broken to pieces (being lielom half ruined 
through age) by the I’ariiainenl’s soldiers in the be- 
ginning of the late war.” 

If Ashmole’s account be literally true, the identity of 
the Table is in danger, and we must assign a very late 
date both to the fabric and the superficial embellish- 
ment ; but it would sccin that lie spoke carelessly, and 
from report, only. 

Still, whatever be the dale of tliis identical Table and 
its paintings, there is reason to think tliat, if it be not 
substontially one transinitled to us from the first reno- 
vation of the Hall by Henry IH., it is, nt all events, a 
Table ofaiicieiit linenge.tbe surviving ropresoniative of 
a very venerable work of art whieh once occupied its 
place. 

Mr. Smirke adds, that, hav iiig met with the ontiy in 
the Clianccllor’s roll, 20 Henry JH. of the JJnta For- i 
tunee,” whieh had thou been painted in the gable of the I 
Hall at VV'^inchester, towards the east, he w'as strongly 
impressed with the opinion that this wheel of fortune 
was the predecessor ' of Arthur’s Table; and when he 
found among the Liberati rolls of the same reign, in 
the Tower of London, a commission by tlic king to 
paint a mappa mundi” in the same Hall, it occurred 
to Mr. Smirke that an order to delineate a chart of 
the world had been figuratively executed by painting 
an emblem of its vicissitudes. 

The pagan goddess was, indeed, a favourite with our 
Christian ancestors, and familiar to them long before 
this Hall was built ; and the form has been coiTuctly 
described as a large wheel, with a crowned female in 
the centre, some rising, others falling from it.” Thcro 
are also various examples of it in churches, both at home 
and abroad. 

The conversion of such a wheel into the subject now 
painted on the Kound Table, was obvious and easy: 
Fortune, by a involution of her own wheel, might have 
been deposed, and Arthur made to reign in her stead. 

U&forttmately for this theory, Mr. Smirke found, on 
cxamiliaiioil, that the order to paint the map of tho 
world was uiraed three years, at least, after the Wheel 
of Fortune had been painted. It is, therefore, elear 
that, though this may have been the foundation 
of the present picture; it could not have been painted 
in pursitjinoje of the order to execute a *'mi^pa mundi.’* 

In what form^ then, was this second order complied 
with I and where is the “mappa mundi** to be found 1 
A recent publication of the Cfamdcn Society appears, at 
first sight, to supply an answer to these questions. 


«1 


In the Thornton romance of Sir Degrevaunt, we are 
told that, in consequence of hU valour and merit, he was 
made by King Arthur a Knight of rite Round Table : 
and the poet vouches tho “ mappa mundi” in proi>f of 
the fact : — 

“ For thy they name hoar that skmnde 
A knight of tubulle round. 

As mnkrd is the mapjie meumd 
In striryo full ryght.” 

The Editor of tho romance is inclincnl (,o consider the 
I allusion licre to tlio “mappo mound” as “altogether 
fanciful and it certainly is extremely obscure, unicrs 
the cxpi'cssion has a much wider import than that of a 
geographical chart or map, in the usual sense of the 
word. The Editor, however, lias hiinsolf uoticcil jui t‘.\ 
ample of its use in the larger sense t)f a writ leu dencrl)) 
tion of the “ miracula mundi." It is, indeed, impossible 
to suppose that a falmla rottimla is syuoiiynioiis willi a 
nKiftpa mtindi ; yet, among tlio “ juira<*uhi,” t»r niouio 
rubilia “ Tuiindi," suitable to the cmbcllishmeul. of a 
l^rincely hall of the thiilceiith century, our amvslors 
would, doubllcss, have given place to Arlliur and his 
knights. 

A great and undefined antiquity is now geuer.illv 
allowed to the roniauces of the Hound Table. They Wi'i r, 
at all events, current in the Norman FreiieU of Gbrcsl icu i 
do Troyes, Mancssier, and others, at Ihe close of the 1 
twelfth century ; and fi*ora Warlon we learn that. Henry I 
was conversant with the romantic ficiioim oi the age. I 
Is it, tlicrcfore, unreasonabio to siippusc tluit. in pur I 
suanee of the king’s order, Elias of Durham solccted | 
from the memorable things, of which the stories were 
then current and popuhu', tlic subject of u fubiiloiH 
institution intimately associated by liadition with tie' 
castle of Winchester 'f If such was tin! ra<*t., it was no 
unwarmntable deception, but a pleasant, conceit, to de 
lincate his subject on a circular board, pur[mrtitig to be 
the very Table at which the king and his paladins were 
wont to sit. 

Mr. Srairkc, however, in the purity of antlqiiariau 
conscience, <|uestious the admissiiulity of this tmupl- 
ing hypothesis. Tho mappe-mound of the Thornton 
romance-writer ho believes to have boon an historical 
and descriptive work, or “ storyc,” such as Sir John 
Maiindcvillc mentions in his IVavels. The iiiunpa 
mundi at WinchcKtcr was, probably, a gcogra}>mca1 
chart of the world, according to the notions prevailing 
among the learned of those days. There is, indeed, 
reason to believe that it wus a familiar domestic oriiii 
ment. Waltham abbey is known to havo pohhcsmmI 
one; there still enlists one belonging to Hereford (’athc 
dral ; and, what Is more in point, there was a mappa 
round! of some celebrity at the royal palace at West- 
minster in the fourteenth century. Tlie map varied in 
its shape ; but, wdicn it represented tiic entire globe, it 
was circular. 

It ought not, therefore, to surprise ns to find a chart 
of this kind in the hiUl of Winchester (‘astlc ; and it is 
a curious confirmation of this view, that a muuuscrlpl. 
formerly belonging to St Alban’s abbey, of a date not 
very dinerent from that of the hall itself, contains, among 
other circular diagrams or “Bchcnics” representing | 
various cosmographical theories, one which purports to | 
be after the design of the architect of this veiy hall — < 
“ Secundum magistrum Elya dc Derhain.” 

The mappa at Hereford, being intended for an altar- 
piece, represents tho day of Judji^ent on its margin. 
That of Winchester may, possibly, have contained some 
marginal illustration, of which the subject was Artj^ur 
and his knights. In place of this, Mr. Smirke susii^s 
tho Table to have been substituted upon tho occasmn of 
subsequent repairs. Thus, the “ pictures” of the hall 
were repainted in 44 Henrr 111. ; and, in 1285, Edward 1. 
celebrated the creation of many Knights at Winches- 
ter, when wc observ’o that extensive repairs were executed. 
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Still, Mr. Smirke leaves the determination of the precise 
date to those ivhose curiosity and leisure may induce 
them to search for decisive evidence among the records 
, of the Exchequer. 

In the mean time, Mr. Smirke concludes, we must bo 
' content to assign to this curious work of art a respect- 
able, but moderate, antiquity. With some allowance for 
I repainting and reparation, it is, at all events, impossible 
I to deny it an age of about four centuries it is possible 
. that it may be extended to as many as six but, the 
I chances in the present state of the evidence are in favour 
i of some early, intermediate date. 

By way of note, we may observe, that there is an old 
practice which may have originated in Arthur’s Round 
Table. This is the ** Round Robin,” a circle, divided 
I from the centre, like the famed Round Table ; and in 
I each compartment is a signature, so that the entire 
circle, when Hllcd, exhibits a list without priority being 
given to either imme. 


ISeabfng for tie l^oung. 

LOUISE, OB THE FAIRY WELL. 

Louise Adelbeho was the only daughter of Carl 
Friedrich, a wood-cutter, who, with Gertrude his 
wife, dwelt in a hut, on the borders of the Schwarz- 
W'ald, or Black Forest. Several families, who pur^ 
sued their daily labour in the forest, were collected 
together, and formed a little colony, upon a spot 
which, though naked and barren in appearance, 
wore an air of sublime grandeur, such as the eye 
loves to dwcdl upon, after having feasted for some 
time on tracts more cultivated and verdant. It 
seemed as though, in this region, nature had suc- 
ceeded in resisting the encroachments of man, and 
held her undisputed sway in one bleak and barren 
spot, amid all the changes that had been WTOught 
on the face of the surrounding country, by the 
gradual development of civilized life. I'he fore- 
ground exhibited a rough broken surface, ])lanted 
with oats, which sprang up in patches here and 
there, owing to the sterility oi' the soil. Behind, 
in the distance, dark pine-trees and firs frowned ; 
and so thickly did these grow', that the forest was, 
in many parts, impervious to everything but sun 
and wind, which moaned in repeated gusts through 
the branches. In the centre stood about a dozen | 
huts, each containing but two rooms ; one was | 
built of better material, and fenced round with | 
stakes. This w'as the dwelling of the Aufseher, or 
Inspector of the District, to whom was delegated 
the office of arbitrator in all the domestic feuds of 
the little settlement ; his duty also it was to keep 
an exact account of the timber cut, and to forw'ard 
it in rafts down the Rhine, to its destination. These 

{ >oor wood-cutters lived together a life of peace and 
larmony, which promised to be of lastmg dura- 
tion, from the hfmits of intimacy, founded upon 
good feeling, which existed among all the chilifreii 
of the colony. One of the men was left from day 
to day to guard the settlement, while the others 
worked in the forest; and the various children 
were allowed to mingle together, and to ci^joy their 
jlUgDurite sports, under &e control of tUs daily 
'IKrdian. 

^^puisc was naturally of a thoughtful turn of 
mind, which had been ibstered from her cradle by 
the legendary accounts of elves and fairy-spirits 


with which the w'hole country abounded. There 
was not a chain of mountain, or a gloomy forest- 
shade, that was not associated in her memory with 
the spell of some superhuman power, its own pecu- 
liar inhabitant. She never entered into the frolics 
of her companions with the spirit that might have 
been expected from a blooming girl, who had not 
yet seen her tenth spring ; and, if she joined in the 
sport, Imr mind was continually wandering from 
the game. ** There ! Louise has missed the ball 
again," was the constant cry of her young friends ; 
** she is losing what little skill she once possessed." 
Such speeches Louise bore in good part, but still 
she never tried to conquer her feelings, so that the 
ball which fell at the beginning of the game, was 
rarely found in her hand once ere the sport w'as 
over. If she could steal away unperceived from 
the little band, she would choose out some spot 
from which she could gaze undisturbed upon the 
dark forest, and lose herself in wonder as to the 
spirits who made it their abode ; for their absence 
from so congenial a home was to her incredible. 
She further believed that the agency of all spirits 
was exerted for the benefit of mankind, and that 
all instances, in which their operation had proved 
injurious to their visitants, were but the punish- 
ments indicted upon man for some signal and 
heinous crime. With these sentiments, she never 
feared to enter the forest at nightfall, though her 
companions would often endeavour to dissu^c her 
from her rambles. She w'ould sometimes even 
quit the beaten track, and make her way through 
the briars till she met with another path, though 
the children were never allowed to wander far from 
the huts, for fear they should not discover the 
route back. During her forest rambles, Louise 
w'ould occasionally allow' her thoughts to flow forth 
in words of invocation. She would scat herself on 
a mossy bfink, and, repeating from memory the 
spells which she had learned of old, summon the 
spirits from their forest-lair. The wind came 
whistling through the branches; deeper and deeper 
still it sounded ; could it be the voice of the wald- 
genie — the forest-king, riding over the pine-tops ? 
The wind fell, and a calm stillness succeeded ; in 
the silence of the scene around her, she heard a 
faint whisper, and rose from her seat, and by her 
side stood her little brother, calling her by name. 

** Louise," cried the child, twining his little arms 
round her neck, “ you never stay to play with us 
now, but forget your brother, who loves none so 
dearly as you ; why should you leave us, to sit in 
the dark forest? You are sad and silent, dear 
Louise ; you must rest in the hut to-morrow, and 
1 will stay and amuse you ; and you wUl love me 
a^ain, wont you, Louise ?" said the child, raising 
his pretty blue eyes, till they met those of his 
sister. Louise kissed the little fellow tenderly, 
and they left the forest, hand in hand. A merry 
shout greeted them as they emerged from the 
wood into the open space, and Lo^e, yielding to 
the affectionate entreaties of her brother, acco^ed 
all the little ones warmly, and, for the first time, 
evinced a degree of spirit q^d animation in enteiv 
ing into the sport. 

The evening meal of wann milk and oaten cake 
was prepared, and the family were seated round a 
log fire, which blazed cheerily, and lighted the hut— 

** Louise, my child,** said the woodHCZ^te^t '* 
have been in the S(^warzwald io-da|y^^but never 
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again leave the beaten track, or you will be lost in 
some of its dark recesses.” 

“ She is going to stay in the hut with me, to- 
morrow/’ said her little brother ; I am going to 
amuse her.” 

The children then retired into the inner chamber 
for the night, and soon slept in each other's arms. 
Louise was spee^ly wr^ped in pleasant dreams, 
the visionary creations of her wakeful hougs. She 
seemed to have become suddenly dead to all the 
feelings of mortality, and to have entered into a 
new existence of exquisite bliss, clouded by no 
shade of misery, calm and serene as the state of 
the happy departed. She felt a degree of buoyancy 
of spirit which she had never known before ; and 
the sense of the beautiful seemed to steal insensibly 
over her frame, and was heightened by the winning 
graces of the scene in which she moved and 
breathed. The dark forest was exchanged for a 
bright unbounded space of flower-garden ; the dark 
pines were lost in the foliage of mighty cedar-trccs, 
and delicate willows, overhanging a bubbling stream 
of crystal w'atcr. There were no huts to be seen, 
but in the centre stood a circular edifice of shcll- 
w'ork, presenting a green exterior, from the moss 
w'ith wnich it was covered, relieved by the more 
lively tints of wild-flowers that clung to it. Bees, 
of an unusual size, whose downy bodies were 
tinged with all the rainbow hues, hovered over the 
flow'er-beds ; birds, of the most delicate form, hop- 
ped from spray to spray, making sweet music from 
their quivering throats : and, as the breeze kissed 
the opening rose, and gracefully bent the lily bell, 
their perfumes, mingled with the treasures of a 
thousand odoriferous shrubs, steeped the senses of 
the little sluinberer in new deliglit. Several airy 
forms flitted about the garden, concealed beneath 
light blue silk draperies, gathered in at the w aist by 
a delicate circlet of w hite coral ; a silver baud was 
fastened round their brow, set in the centre of the 
forehead with a precious stone, either a diamond, 
ru^, emerald, or sapphire. 

Tlie sleeping child gazed silently around her, 
and heard a voice sweet and sole as a silver- 
tongued bell, saying — 

“ Come hither, child of mortality ! here is balm 
for the wounded spirit ; here is rest from the strife 
and turmoil of the world. Come hither, maiden ! 
the plague-spot of sin hath not marred thy brow ; 
come hither, pure and spotless as thou art, cre the 
chilling breeze, or the noxious blight, taint thee. 
Here is a well of water to revive the lustre of the 
sunken eye, and the bloom of the faded cheek ; here 
is a stream to wash away the stain of eartli, and to 
render thee a creature of undying beauty. Here 
the fierce passions that wage unceasing war in the 
mind of gross mortality dare not enter ; here jea- 
lousy, hatred, and revenge are lost in one stream of 
boundless love, that binds the holy of earth with 
the sainted of heaven.*’ come, beautiful spirits !” 
murmured Lo^jae from her half-closed lips, and in 
a fewr moments the morning sun that darted through 
the wrindow, roused her from her dream. She rose 
and dressed her little brother, and the two children 
entered their parents' chamber hand in hand, where 
the WQodcuter was preparing for his morning la- 
bour. The children sat down to their repast of milk 
and cake, and Louise said to her father as he was 
leaving the hut, dear, I shall bring your 

dinner into file iMit at noon, for 1 know where to 
find you by fha that were felled yesterday.” 

< ' li W i ' * . 1 . ■ I ■ . . M P— — — 


‘'No, rest thee to-<lay, my darlinff,” said her father, 
kissing her forehead, your mother will attend to 
me.” " Yes, and I will attend to Louise,” said her 
little brother, taking her hand, and we shall be so 
happy here to-day, without going into that gloomy 
forest.” “ May that love of yours continue, niy 
children,” said the woodcutter, as he shoulder^ his ; 
axe and went forth to work. The children listened ; 
to the sound of his footsteps as he tracked the ' 
nearest forest-path ; soon his morning song burst I 
merrily forth — ! 

I ** How happy is the woodman’s lot I 

In the wild and tangled wood, j 

Where the broad green boiighM give n shady cut. 

And a gleaming axe his food ! 

Then fall beneath his sturdy stroke | 

The pliant ash and the mighty oak. | 

His axe rings well in the merry wood, i 

At the early peep of day, , 

In the spot where the inoiiarcli oak hath stood 
For ages past away ; • j 

And when the shades of eve steal o’er, j 

I'he sound of his axe is heard no more. | 

When death shall fell the parent tree, j 

The younger shoot kliall stand ; I 

In the fureKt-dcjiths his grave shall be, 

When stifl* the woodman's hand. 

And the axe of the son kIihII be heard oore laore, 

In the wood where his sires have worked hefnre.” 

“ Aye, that it shall,” exclaimed the little fclJow', 
as he caught the last few' words of the soug, “ ii 
shall work for Louise, and hard too.” 

When the bright sunshine called forth the chil- 
dren from the various huts to enjoy their usual 
sports, there was a general cry of “Where is Louise 
and little Carl; ” and many of the young ones 
dispersed themselves, and w'cnt in search of the 
truants. They sought her in her usual liaunis, hut 
to no purpose ; and they were just giving over th<* 
pursuit as useless, when Carl’s little rosy face was 
seen peering out of the door of the hut. “ Come, 
Carl, we wait for you and Louise, to make unmet 
new game for us, for we are all tired of our old 
sports,” said a little neighbour. 

“ We cannot play with you to-day,” said Carl, 

“ for we shall not leave the hut, and 1 am going to 
nurse Louise.” . 

The news of their intended absence soon spread I 
among the children, and Carl returned to his sister, 
and endeavoured to amuse her by the recital of the* 
last legend which their father had told him ; but, 
though he ran on from the denizens of air to the 
spirits of flood and Are, and told how elves and 
genii had mingled with mankind in curious guises, 
and the good effects they had wTought by their 
mystic spells, — though he painted in vivid colours 
the appearance of the wald-^enie himself, a theme 
of general interest to the mind of childhood, she 
paid but little attention to his innocent prattle. 

She was fully absorbed in a day-dream of beauty, 
the reflection as it were of the night’s vision. The 
gems that decked the brows of her fairy visitors 
were still glittering before her eyes, and the echo of I 
the words so lately addressed to licr had not died 
away. The day seemed to her too lengthened, she 
longed eagerly for the approach of night ; and, when 
the deepening shadows told of its approach, she 
wished for sunrise, that she might again enjoy a 
ramble in the forest Day dawned upon her oaiqe 
more, and at noon she tripped out of the |||b 
towards the forest, taking with her a basket 
taining her father's dinner. She threaded Wr 
accustomed path, occupied in mind with her fkn- 
dfbl vision, and observed, for the first time, some 
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large flowers growing on a mossy bank. Their 
shape was so delicate, and their colours so inviting, 
that she stayed her pace to admire them sufficiently. 
** Surely it would not delay me long to gather a few, 
they will make our litUe chamber ^uitc charming." 
Such were her thoughts : but the little voice within 
her would be heard, and urged her to hasten to her 
father. ** Only let me gather one," said slie, and 
then I will redouble my pace; " but it knew pf no 
course but the direct patn, and would suffer no de- 
viation from it. “ On, on," it seemed to say, and 
her heart throbbed wildly within lier. She stood 
for a moment more in suspense, wavering between 
her desire and her duty, but the claims of the latter 

{ iroved impotent, and she laid her basket down and 
)cgan to pluck the flowers. When she had ga- 
thered a few, she saw at a httlc distance some of 
superior size and briUiancy. She darted off* in the 
direction, and at the moment she was breaking the 
tiny stalk, a largo bee issued from the flower, and 
hovered about her, telling by his buzzing voice of 
the spoil he liad found. “ Oh, what a lovely crea- 
ture ! " thought Louise, exactly like those 1 saw 
in my dream; I must try and catch it, to show 
little Carl," With these words she let fall the 
flowers out of her apron, and ran alter the bee, en- 
deavouring every moment to envelope it in its folds. 
Onward flew the bee, no longer staying to sip the 
sweets in his path ; behind ran the panting child, 
laughing at her vain attempts to get him into her 
power, till, from her eagerness and her fear of 
losing the prize, she forgot the cause of her visit to 
the forest, and the request of her parents not to ad- 
vance too far into its depths. The bee alighted at 
length upon a wallflower, which sprang from the 
crevices of some old brick-work before her. “ One 
effort more, and I shall have it," said Louise, as she 
hastened to throw her apron over the flower; but 
tbe bee had flown, and Louise flmnd hcrsclt' at the 
brink of what had apparently been an old well, 
though its ruinous condition seemed to indicate 
tliat n long period had elapsed since it had been 
visited for its w ater. The edge was covered with 
grasses and moss; part of the rope was still re- 
maining: but the bucket to which it had been 
attached was missing. Louise knew' n()t to wliat 
port of the forest she had wandered. Hie well was 
a novelty to her ; and, to increase her dismay, her 
eye failed in discox ering the path by wliich she had 
reached it. 'I'hen the still small voice; of conscience 
began to blame her for gatlicring the flow ers. She 
upbraided herself for her folly, and burst into a 
flood of tears. She was naturally an aflcctionate 
child, BO that the idea of being parted from nil w ho 
wore dear to her was painful in the extreme ; the 
despair of her father was •presented to her eyes, 
tlie mute anguish of her mother, when she returned 
not from the fbi'est, and the sorrowful tone in which 
little Carl asked, ’Where is my sister? Where is 
dear Louise?" fell heavily upon her car. Then 
she attempted to find a pathway, but brambles and 
briars stayed ber process on all sides; twilight 
came on — one star burst foiili — soon a faint streak 
of light assured her of the presence of the moon; a 
chiU air blew upon ber; yes, night was indeed 

« Lg on apace, and she in tlie forest, without 
ad without shelter ! She threw herself down 
uy upon the brink of the well, and, as the 
teams fell upon it, she descried, several feet 
bdbw her, the dear glassy surface of the water. 
While gaeing intently upon the. dear crystal, her 


imagination traced out for itself bcautiM pinnacles 
andtow'crs in tbe w'ater; two bright beings, such as 
she had seen in her dream, seemed to stand as war- 
dens upon the summit, and she heard the same 
silver tones she knew so well, singing 

“ When the chaste moon'heams 
O'er tbe waters play, 

Our guard we keep, 

And watch and pray ; 

Watch that the foe may ne’er alarm thee, 

That sin and sorrow ne'er may harm Dice ; 

Pray that thy voice he rais’d to bless, 

Thy bosom glow with holiness. 

Strive, oh, strive, and thou shalt be 
A child of spotless purity, 

A beacon bright, 'mid sin and woe, 

'Mid the last wreck of bliss below.” 

As the last w'ords sw'clled louder forth, Louise 
sank into a gentle slumber. She lost in her repose 
all remembrance of her folly, and felt a more plea- 
sant sensation of calm security than she had ever 
experienced in her former dreams. She seemed to 
have been lightened of her load of mortality, to be 
dead to all other feelings but those of unbounded 
bliss. Her sleep was unbroken during a long series 
of hours, hut at times she murmured forth, “ I 
come, beautiful spirits ! I come." She was aw akeii- 
ed by a sense of some most delicious odours, 
delicate as the perfumed treasures of the most 
choice flower-bells. She opened her eyes, and in a 
transport oj* bliss exclaimed, ** My wishes are at 
last crowned, I have come to join you, beautiful 
spirits I and, oh, w hat a life of joy it must be, to 
roam free and fearlessly amid such scenes as this !" 
She found herself upon a couch of ebony, inlaid with 
silver, but of such light, stnicturc and tiny dimen- 
sions, that it seemed liardly strong enough to sup- 
port her frame. The linen in which she was 
w rapped was of the finest texture, and the coverlet 
of dark purple velvet witli a broad fringe of gold. 
The hangings were of a pale primrose tint, which 
contrasted well with the ilarkor shades whicli the 
carpet w ore, which consisted ol tlie furs of various 
animals wrought into various ])at terns ; it appeared 
almost too delicate ior the foot, and Louise thought 
it a luxury to walk upon it. There w as a mirror of 
burnished* silver, encased in a iwimework of tortoise- 
shell, projecting from the wall, so ns to allow her a 
sight of her whole form. In the centre of the 
chamber stood a vase of crystal, upon a ])ede8- 
tal of frosted silver, and the wreathed columns that 
issued from it Avurc of a most dtilieious perliime. 
As Louise h.ad b(*eu accustomed from her infancy 
to paint in her own mind the beautilul dwellings of 
the spirits, and to feast on her creations with all the 
ardour with which the young heart clings to its 
dourest treasure, she did not exhibit any leeling of 
awe, which might have been expected from her 
realizing for the first time her visions on earth. 
Still she wandered on from object to object, and 
explored tJie whole chamber with a gay spirit that 
only longed to know more, of so charming a habitar 
tion. One circumstance, certainly, puzsHed her for 
some moments — the loss of her cloibes. Her blue 
woollen frock, with its snow-white boddice, was 
missing ; ber little straw hat had disappeated too. 
'i'his made her uneasy for a short lime, but she soon 
dismissed the subject altogether from her mind, 
with this reflection, If thfsre be so beautiflil n 
chamber and so richly furnished as this, It will not 
be a hard matter to find a simple firodc." 

“ Not for sudi as thee," relied a soft voice neat 
her. Louise turned round instaiiily, but there was 
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no one in iho chamber ; but an the couch vas laki a 
delicate white robe, ready for use, with a circlet of 
oak leaves twined with acorns for her hair. She 
immediately nut on the robe, and, binding her hair 
off her forehead with the green chaplet, stood 
before the crystal mirror surveying her figure in 
her new and uielicate costume. The sight charmed 
her amazingly, and the flush of healUi and beauty 
mantled in her cheek as she exclaimed, ** Oh, that 
my fkther and mother could see me nowl how 
little Carl would wonder at me, and love me too ! 
She then felt a strong desire to explore the fairy 
regions, and to see whether there were other fairer 
scenes than that around her. She passed out by a 
curious archway of stone-work, upon which the 
chisels of the sculptor had been employed so suc- 
cessfully, that the most minute flowers, with tbeir 
tiny petals and fibred foliage, were executed with a 
dc»gree of nicety almost incredible. Each flower 
bom its own natural colour, and the beautiful 
eftect was considerably heightened by the judicious 
taste which had grouped them together. There 
u ere three scrolls over the archway, bearing in an- 
tique characters the following inscriptions : — 

On the right : — 

atu in but s trial at most. 

On the left: — 

iKapps tticff tsbo use it tsrH. 

And in the centre : — 

iFear not. antr ttou spalt tnln. 

f To he concluded in our vf*xL) 


THE ECCENTRIC NATURALIST.! 

“ Whai an odd-looking fellow!” said I to myself, 
as, while walking by the river, J observed a man landing 
from a boat, with what I thought a bundle of dried 
clover on his back. “How the boatmen stare at him ! 
Sun? he must be an original.” He ascended with a 
rapid step, and, approaching me, asked if 1 could point 
out the house in which Mr. Audubon resided. “ Why, 

1 am the man,” said I, “ and will gladly lead you to my 
dwelling.” 

The traveller rubbed Ills hands together with delight, 
and, drasdng a letter from his pocket, handed it to me 
without any remark. I broke tJie seal, and read as | 
follows: “My dear Audubon, I send you an odd fish, 
which you may prove to he undescrihed, and hope you 
will <lo so in your next letter. Believe me always your 
friend, B.” ! 

With all the simplicity of a hack-woodsman I asked 
the bearer where the odd fish was, when M. dc T. (for, 
kind reader, the individual in my presence was none 
else than that renowned naturalist) smiled, rubbed lus 
hands, and, with the greatest go^ humour, said, “ I 
am that odd fish, 1 presume, Mr, Audubon.” J felt 
confounded, and blushed, but contrived to stammer out 
an apology. 

Wo soon reached the house, when 1 presented my 
learned guest to my fisunilyi and was ordering a servant 
to go la the boat for M. de T.'s luggage, when he told 
me he had none but what he brought on his back. He 
Umn loosened the pack of woods which had first drawn 
my attnutioa. The ladies were a little surprised, but 
1 checked their critical guanoes ; for the moment the 
naturalist pulled off his shoes, and while engaged in 
drawing his stockings, not up, but down, in order to 
cover Uie holes about the heels, told us, in the gayest 
mood imaginable, that he had walked a great distance, 

< 1 ) Vroia Auduboa'f Omithologieol Biography. j 


and had only taken apassage on board the arh to bo j^t on 
this shore, and that he was sorry bis apparel had suflered 
so much from his late journey. Clean clothes were 
offered, but he would not accept them ; and it was with 
evident reluctance that he performed the lavations 
usual on such occasions, before he sat down to dinner. 

At table, however, his agreeable conversation made 
us all forget his singular appearance ; and, iBdiSod, it 
was only as we strolled in the garden that mS attire 
struck. me as exceedingly remarkable : a long loose coat 
of yellow nankeen, much the worse of tlio many rubs 
it had got in its time, and siaiued all over with the 
juice of plants, hung loosely about him, like a sack; 
a waistcoat of the same, with enormous pockets, and 
buttoned up to the chin, reached below over a pair of 
tight pantaloons, the lower parts of which were buttoned 
down to the ankle; his 1>card was as long as 1 have 
known my own to be during some of iny peregrina- 
tions, and his lank black hair hung loosely over his 
shoulders; his forehead was so broad and proniineut, 
that any tyro in phrenology would instantly hu\ e o- 

Bounced it the residence of a mind of strong powers ; 
his word impressed an assurance of rigid truth, iiu<i, as 
he directed the conversation to the study of the nnlural 
; sciences, 1 listened to him with iis much d^ight os 
I Telemachus could have listened to Mentor. Hu had 
come to visit mo, he said, expressly for the pur]K>se of 
seeing my drawings, having been t.old that my repro- 
sentations of birds were aceuinpanicd with those of 
shrubs and plants, and he was desirous ol knowing 
whether 1 might chance t4> have in my (‘olicciion any 
with wiiich he was unacquainted. 1 obsoiTcd soiuo 
degree of impatience in his request to be allowed to see 
I what I had. We returned to the house, wiicn 1 opened 
my portfolios, and laid them before him. 

I He chanced to turn over the drawing of a plant quite 
new to him. After inspecting it closely ho shook his 
head, and told me no such plant existed in nature; for, 
kind reader, M. dc T., although a highly siieiititie man, 
was suspicious to a fault, and believed such plants only 
to exist as he had himself seen, or siicli as, having broil 
discovered of old, had, according to Father Male- 
branches ex])ression, acquired a venerable beard.” 
1 told my guest tliat the idaut was common in the 
immediate neighbourhood, and that 1 should show it 
him on the morrow. “ And why to-morrOW, Mr. Audu* 
bon 1 let us go now.” W e did so ; and on reaching tbo 
bank of the river, 1 pointed to the plant. M. de T. 
1 thought hud gone mad : he plucked the plants one 
after miothur, danced, hugged me in his arms, and 
exultiiigly told me that he hud got not merely a new 
species, but a new genus. When we relurm d home ihe 
naturalist opened the bundle which ho had brought on 
his hack, and look out a journal, rendered wulcri)roof 
by a leather case, together with a small pan el (»f linen, 
examined the new' plant, and wrote its descriniion. The 
examination of my drawings then went on. You w ould 
be pleased, kind reader, with his eriticihuis, which were 
of the greatest advantage to me, for, being well ac- 
quainted with books, as well as with nature, he was well 
fitted to give me advice. It was summer, und the heat 
was BO great that the windows W'ere all open. The light 
of the candles attracted many insects, among w hich was 
observed a large species of scaraba?us. J ( aught one, 
and, aw'ore of his inclination to believe only what he 
should himself see, I showed him the iuscca, and as- 
sured him it was so strong, that it could crawl on the 
table with the candlestick on its back. 1 should like 
to see the experiment made, Mr. Audubon,” be replied. 
It was accordingly made, and the insect moved about, 
dragging its burden, so as to make tbo candlost^ 
change its position, as if by magic, until eoming 
the edge of the table, it dropped upon tbo floor, 
to wing, and made its escape. 

When it waxed late I showed him to ihe apartamr 
intended for him during his stay, and endeavoured to 
render him comfortable, leaving mm writing materiale 
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m almndauco. 1 was indeed heartily glad to have a 
natunilist under my roof. We had all retired to rest : 
every person, I imagined, in deep slumber save myself, 
when, of a sudden, I heard a great uproar in the natu- 
ralist’s room. I got up, reached the place in a few 
moments, and opened the door, when, to my astonish- 
ment, 1 saw my guest running about the room nuked, 
holding the handle of my favourite violin, the body of 
which he had battered to pieces against the walls, in 
attempting to kill the bats which had entered by the 
open window, probably attracted by the insects njing 
around his candle. 1 stood amazed, but he continued 
jumping, and running round and round, until he was 
feirly exliausted, when he begged me to procure one of 
the animals for him, as he felt convinced they belonged 
to “a new species.” Although I was <;onvinced of the 
contrary, I took up the bow of my demolished cremoiia, 
wd administering a smart tup to each of the huts, as 
it came up, soon got specimens enough. The war ended, 
I again bade him good night, but could not help ol>- 
serving the state of the room : it was strewed with 
plants, which it would seem he had arranged into 
groups, but which were now scattered about in confu- 
sion. ** Never mind, Mr. Audubon,'’ quoth the eccentric 
naturalist, “ never mind, Fll soon arrange them again. 
I have the bats ; and that’s enough I ” 

Several days passed, during which we followed our 
several occupations : M. do T. searched the woods for 
plants, and f for birds. Ho also followed the margin 
of the Ohio, and picked up many shells, which he greatly 
extolled. With us, 1 told him, they were gathered into 
heaps, to bo converted into lime. ** Lime ! Mr. Audubon, 
why they are worth u guinea a- piece in any part of 
Europe.'^ M. dc T. remained with us for three weeks, 
and collected multitudes of plants, shells, bats, and 
fishes. We were perfectly reconciled to his oddi- 
ties ; and finding him a most agreeable and intelligent 
companion, hoped that his-sojourii might be of long 
duration. But, one evening when tea was prepared, 
and )ve expected him to join the family, he was nowhere 
to be found. His grasses, and other valuables, were all 
removed from his room. Thc= night was spent in search- 
ing for him in the neighbourhood. No eccentric natu- 
ralist' could be 'disebyered.' Whether he had perished 
in a swamp, or had been devpured by a bear or a gar- 
fish, or had taken to his heels, were matters of conjec- 
ture ; nor was it until some weeks after, that a letter 
from him, thanking us for our attention, assured me of 
his safety. 


^oettg. 

[In Oriniiial Vortry, the Name, real or assumed, of the 
Author, iti printcii iit Small Capitals under the title, in 
Selections, it is ],rinted in italics at the end.] 


He inountR the throne, whilst scornful smiles athwart his fea- 



Esch time it listeth him to touch the cord that sways beneath. 
That will he sound, that thro* his realm the news may spread 
abroad 

[low cankering care forsakes hh couch, how bUssfiil is its lord. 
Fondly he deems no day shall pass, hut, that that little bell, 
Touched by Ids willing hand, the tale of cloudless bliss shall tell. 
And brightly dawiieth day liy day, yet ere that day is o’er, 

The hopes that morning ushered in, at sunset smile no more ; 

Oft towards the cord tlie prmcidy youth his eager glance hath 
flung, 

Yet something stirs within his breast— the bell remains unrung. 
Now deems he his a well-proved friend, wlmt gift with that cun 
vieP 

“ Sound forth, thou brazen herald thou, for who so blest ns 1 P ” 
Bnt an envoy stands before him — tears with his tidinp blend — 
Baser than basest foe is he, whom thou hast called thy friend!” 
Again a fond, fond dream is his ! he deems her heart his own ! 

“ Now let my bliss, my matchless bliss, to all the world be 
knovni ! ” 

But lo, his minister draws near, with face foreboding wo : 

“ Alas, my liege, and is it thine, nor truth, nor trust to know ! ’* 
Sorely his soul is chastened, yet hatli he not his land. 

With many a princely treasure there, and many a gallant band ? 
Fairer, I wenn, no realm than his o*er pranked beneath the sun, 
Fur God and man, to-do it grace, their goodHest had done. 

He hies him to the lattice, and he lookM far and wide, 

And Ills royal eye is flasbiqg, and his bpspm swells with pride. 
Now will he joyous to the cord, now will he sound— but io, 
Within the hall arc hurried steps — a mesaenm louts low : 

“ Sir King, sec there, see there, yon flateo that riseth high and 
clear, • 

Our dwellings burn, our maidens flef, before the foeman’s spear ! ” 
“ Ah, caitiff slaves I ** bursts forth theKing, and stead of silken 
cord, 

He snatches up his trusty mail, and buckles on his sword. 
Already care hath thinned his locks and dimmed his ef^le eye, 
Yet ever silent rests the bell, the little bell on high. 

And should a trunsient gleam of bliss illume'his withered brow, 
Scarce thinks li(> to awake its tones— it sways unnoticed now- - 
He feels his sands are fleeting fast — he lays him down to die ; 
When from without unceasingly lie hears a wailing cry. 

“ What mean tliose sounds of sorrow, what means that note of 
woeP” 

" Ah, Sire, onr father leaveth ua— his children weep below I ” 

" My children, hid them enter !— lov’d they their lord so well?” 

“ Oh, Sire, could life hut raTisum life, their ready Wood would 
tell ! ” 

But many a stout and sturdy heart is eager thronging in. 

Once more to bless his dying lord,— once more to see his King — 
** Ye lov’d me then, my children P *' and thousands fidteiw 
“Aye!” 

Thedringmoiiareli caught the word — he raised liimself on high, 
And seized the cord - to Heaven one prayer his upturned eyes 
addressed. 

Then bade the hell peal loud and long, and, smiling, sunk to 
rest. 


THE TA'ITLE BELL 
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TjfE King is on his death-M, he bids tliem call his son. 

He grasps the stripling by the lioiul, and, pointing to tlie throne, 
" My sou,” he feebly filtered forth, “>on nnol seat is thine, 
yet, ere thou donn’st thy father’s crown, think on these words 


of mine: 

Fancy percliance hath pictured fair this v:iin w eak world of ours, 
Ahm for Fancy’s dreams 1 too soon thou'lt flud how few its 
vers! 

i drops it yields its bliss, in swollen streams its woe; 
r scant drops *mid thonsand streams have been thy sire’s 

i,know” 

and slept for aye -the youth his words linth heeded 


tttit j 

]pkir as the rose whieJi blooms in May deems he his lordly lot. 
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Sbtdfotii’s SSKoolAtilrsr, Ibuffiolt:. 


Among tho numerous charitable foundations existing 
throughout this part of the kingdom, those are genC' 
rally the most wealthy and flourishing which have some 
connexion with the metropolis. The immense increase 
in the value of property within the ever-widening bounds 
of London, causes a bequest of land in that city, (how- 
ever small that bequest may have originally been) to 
become a fruitful source of wealth to the institution with 
which it is connected. Thus, in 1567, the bequest of a 
fbw acres of pasture land, called the Conduit Close, half- 
a-mila from the city of London, and then yielding a 
lent of only tea pounds a year, was the means of raising 
to wealth and importance that well-known establlsh- 
ment, Bugby School. This Conduit Close (now Lamb’s 
Condidt-stmetik and the atxoets adjoining) yields at the 
present time an Ineome of many thousands per iwipiim 
a fret that wmdd have appeared utterly incredible to 
the original flmnder of the charity. Similar instances 
are comi^; fraong which, we may here particularly 
nottoe of an endowment made in 1587, of a mode- 

vateestainiai Oeifrenwdl, yielding at that timeayearly 
▼oa. m. 


rent of about one hundred and twelve pounds. This 
estate was generously devoted by its owner, Thomas 
Seckford, Esq., to the support of certain ulms-houses 
built by bim in the town of Woodbridge, a few miles 
from Ipswich, Sufiblk, where his own property lay. The 
original alms-houses comprised seven tenements, with 
land adjoining, for the residence of thirteen poor men ; 
six of the houses being fitted each for tho residence of 
two pensioners, and the sev^th for the remaining pen- 
sioner, who was to be called the Principal. Each in- 
mate had a yearly supply of fuel and clothing, and a 
I stipend of five pounds, except the Principal, who had 
six pounds thirteen shillings and fourpeuce yearly. The 
founder of this charity also gave another tenement, and 
two acres of land for the use of three poor widows, to be 
nurses to such of the poor men as should be al^ imd 
infirm, and to have each a yearly stipend of two 
thirteen shillings and fourpence. l i b . 

In the oourm of time, the Clerkenwell estate 
immensely in ^ue, and the govenuirs of the aluu- 
honacB improved the property in London, by taking 
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doiK^ many old buildings, and laying out new atreeta. 
The’ charity estate now cbmpriseB Seokford-street, Wood- 
bridgc strcct, Suffolk-Btreet, one Bide of St. John street, 
Aylesbiiry-strcot, St. JamefifB-walk, Priaon-walk, and 
Corporation' row, and the whole is s^d to yield a yearly 
rental of more tlian 4,0002. During the progress of all 
these improveniciits, the funds of the charity were ex- 
pended in obtaining acts of Parliament for the contem- 
plated changes, and in paying for their execution, so 
that in 183(», when the Commissioners of Charities in- 
quired into the aifairs of this institution, it a[)pcared 
that no alterations had boon made in the allowances to 
the almS'peoplc, or other payments since 1708, when the 
rental of the estate was only 5632. per annum, but that 
it was the intcni.ion of the governors, as soon as the 
building ground was lei, to ajiply for an act of parlia- 
ment for the future regulation of the charity funds. 
The yearly sums paid out of the rents at that time, and 
for some years afterwards, were to the principal, 272 . ; to 
each of the tw'clvc almsmen, 202. ; to each of the three 
nurscB, 122. ; to an extra nurse, 132. ; to the minister of 
Woodbriflge, 102.; to' the churchwardens, 102.; to the 
receiver of the rents, 122. ; to the poor of Woodhridge, in 
clothc.s and coals, about 1522. ; to the parishes of Wood- 
bridge and Clerkenwell, for distribution among the 
poor, each 102. ; with about 502. for the repairs of the 
alms-houses, for medical attendance, kc. 

In 1838, the governors of this charity w'cro enabled to 
enlarge It altogether, hy doubling the number of alms- 
men and women, wdio were to receive its benefits, and by 
building a new hospital befitting the increased wealth 
of the institution. This handsome edifice is in the Eliza- 
bethan style, and comprises two wings, with a chapel in 
the centre, and has two entrances, with massive bronze i 
gates, and a porter’s lodge. The whole was raised at the 
cost of fifteen Ihoiisand pounds, from a design by J. 
Noble, Esq. In this extensive hospital there is ample 
accommodation for the twenty-six alms-nicn and six 
nurses ; each being provided with two rooms and a small 
garden. The alms men have a yearly stipend of 252., 
the Principal has 802., and the nurses have each 202. 
All arc supplied with coals, clothing, and medical at- 
tendance. The Principal has the superintendence of 
the other inmates, under the direction of the minister 
and churchwardens of Woodhridge. Since erection 
of this new building, the old alms-houses have been let 
at very low rents to poor widows. 

The founder of this excellent charity lies interred in 
a private chapel adjoining the north side of the chancel 
of the parish cliurch of St. Mary Woodhridge. He was 
one of the blasters of the Court of Requests, and Sur- 
veyor of tlie Court of Wards and Liveries in the reign 
of Elizabeth. His remains were deposited under a large 
altur-tomh in this cha])el ; hut the brass inscriptions and 
ornaments, &e. were stripped from the tomb in 1643, 
by Dowsing, the parliamentary visitor. Seckford is said 
to have been distinguished in tho polite accomplish- 
ments of tho ago in which ho lived, as well as learned 
in tho law. To his patronage of Christopher Saxton, 
the public was indebted for the first set of country maps, 
which were engraved at his expense. This benevolent 
individual died without issue in 1588, aged 72, having 
represented Ipswich in throe parliaments, and earned 
to himself the character of a general benefactor to his 
own town of Woodhridge. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON THE PRESENT CON- 
DITION OF SOCIETY. 

docs not usually fall within our province to notice 
aMpaper articles ; politics arc not our vocation. But 
l||K Mtcntiuu bus recently been directed to some re- 
mSilcs on a matter altogether removed from political 
controverfi.y, in a uew'spaper whose influonco over the 
public mind on every subject which it touches is de- 


servedly verjr great ; which remarks, partly for their 
intrinsic interest, and partly on account of the train of 
thought which they have suggested to our own minds, 
we-, venture here to lay before our renderl, deeming the 
subject Buificiently catholic in its ehataOt^ to involve in , 
its treatment no violation of our rule of ahstinenco from 
controversial topics. Our remarks will, perhaps, not 
be very closely connected with the text, on Avhich we 
found them, but sufficiently so, wo trust, to excuse us 
for placing them together. 

The newspaper we refer to is The Timen, which, in a 
late number, devotes a leading article to some observa- 
tions upon a meeting of the Bradford Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute, at which that amiable and aocompliKlicd statesman. 
Lord Morpeth, attended, and delivered u very intci’cat- 
ing address. We extract the most striking passages in 
the article : — 

'' Without giving our adherence to the creed of those 
who believe that Meeiiaiiies' Institutes arc to be the 
means of redeeming tho human race from ignorance and 
barbarism to knowledge and refinement, we must admit 
that, under certain conditions and certain management, 
they may be productive of real good. But they require 
this certain management — they ought to be governed 
by these certain conditions— to prevent them from being 
perverted into ridiculous, if not pernicious, exhibitions. 
There is, pcrliaps, no temptation more alluring to tlie 
indulgence of froward self-conceit or impertinent garru- 
lity, than that which is presented to a fluent but ill- 
informed speaker by tlie opportunity of addressing a 
worse-informed and illiterate audience. In such a case, 
vanity fans the flame of presumptuous sciolism, and the 
follies or priyudices of the many are fostered by the 
scll-comphiceuey of one. The flippant speaker and the 
heedless audience rc-aet upon one another to propagate 
and promote erroneous opinions, or inaccurate conjee- 
tui'es, which arc more dangerous than utter ignorance. 
But the case is fur dificrent when the teacher is able, 
erudite, and impartial — the audience docile, confiding, 
and unprejudiced. And there are few more graceful 
kinds of intellectual condescension, than that which is 
manifested by a man of cultivated taste, who courts the 
opportunity of instructing tho uneducated, refining the 
unpolished, and correcting the prejudices of the half- 
learned, amongst his less fortimatc neighbours. Nor 
will such an cUbri, in ilsclf generous and kind, be 
maimed of its strength or deiirivcd of its reward, if he 
who makes it add to the natural gifts of talent and of 
taste the artificial advantages of birth and rank. Thohc 
who detest toadying, and despise ‘ flunkeyism,’ will yet 
reserve a proper admiration for him who makes rank 
and birth instruments for raising noble a.spirationB, and 
encouraging exalted pursuits. And oven those who 
profess a political detestation of all class distinctions 
will become reconciled to them in the person of one who 
not only docs not disclaim, but proudly avows, his con- 
nexion with and devotion to tlie humanities of science, 
of literature, and of art. 

** Associations of this kind have become among the 
facts of the day. They exist, and they will continue to 
exist. The tone which they take, the spirit by which 
they are guided, tho maxims which they evolve, ^ass 
into other assemblies, and animate other associations. 
They are only one form of that federal propensity which 
is amongst the characteristics of our time. The advan- 
tage, then — nay, the necessity and the^ duty — of giving 
them certain tendencies, of infusing into them certain 
principles, must be too obvious to reqi^ any leng^y 
inculcation. When we recollect the facility with whiim 
men are now-ardays leagued together for purposes either 
social or political — either of good or evil— it is not un- 
important that in the minds of the masi^ the idea of 
' combination should be associated with the example of 
I at least one society where good order is observed, sound 
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knowledge im|>grt6d, and party pr^udioes repudiated. 
Ab Lord Morpeth laid, Ut is most salutary to have 
some common neutral ground, where all can equally at 
times meet together without any restraint, save that of 
mutual sclf-rem>eet/ * * * a * 

If they merely hriog together persons of different sta- 
tions and oocupatious— if they lead the man of rank, 
the student, and the philosopher, into the haunts of busy 
industry — they will have done much to consolidate the 
various elements of our system, and to destroy the too 
frequent, but not inevitable, causes of repugnance and 
aut^onism. And M'hen once the ice is broken, lite- 
rature, or science, or music, or amusement, will, at least, 
have the opportunity of proving their legitimate influ- 
ences. Wc can easily understand the Eton aspirations 
of Lord Morpeth, when ho looks forward to the time 
that some scholar will introduce to the knowledge of 
the Bradford mechanics * the blind old bard of Scio’s 
rocky isle.* Without, however, anticipating that period 
— l>crhaps not a distant one — wo may profess ourselves 
content with hearing the * bard of all time,’ and * the 
minstrel of the Xorth* well read and well criticised in 
an assembly of men who live by the labour of their 
hands. A multitude which con applaud Shakspeare, 

' and appreciate Scott, must cherish feelings of kindliness 
and humanity far higher and strongci* than the passions 
of party, or the jealousies of caste. A peer or a doctor 
of laws expounding the philosophy of Hamlet and the 
]>athoB of * Midlothian* to a congregation of mechanics, 
would present a study worthy of remark alike to the 
admirers and the assailants of our social system. 

» » « « « 

** Wc will not pass over Lord Morpeth’s advice, that 
those amongst the busy folks of a busy town who have 
the opportunity should study the history and constitu- 
tion of their native land. This advice applies to men 
higher in the social scale than the simple artisan. How 
many men are there, well to do and living at ease, who 
know literally nothing of their country’s history I It 
was a remark of Coleridge, that the Iteform Bill would 
give influence — not individual votes, but the command 
of votes— to the most ignorant portion of the oommu- 
nity. Master builders, owners of small houses, public- 
house keepers, &c. used generally, a lew j ears ago, to 
harangue their operatives and tenants with a violence 
which could only be exceeded by their ignorance. And 
this mischief passed fmm words to actions. Perhaps 
the inhabitants of no other country in the civilized 
world aro so utterly ignorant of tlieir own history and 
institutions as Englishmen. Foreigners generally re- 
mark this. It a])plics even to ])rofcssional men and 
fellows of colleges, but more particularly to the lower 
})art of the trading body. From men of this class come 
the gross and ridiculous misstatements, the perverse 
notions, and the shameless lies, which, in times of poli- 
tical exektement, sway the feelings of our mobs. And 
it is from such men as these — men of uncertain fortunes 
and unJued principles— that that very noisy faction, 
the Anti-Anglican part> in America, is continually re- 
cruited. It is by men who hate their countiy, because 
they are unw orthy of it ; who libel its institutions, be- 
cause they know not hing of them ; and misinterpret its 
histoiy, because they never learned it — it is by these 
that England is dishonoured and calumniated to the 
world. And so long as our diflerent ranks of society 
remain apaxir-HSo long as there is no common pursuit to > 
bring them together ; no common study to humanize 
their sympathieB and harmonize their affections — so 
long will this be so so long must England continue 
to be a nation of castes, classes, and factions, instep of 
au empire bold in the confidence, and strong in the 
ndgkt, of undivided and invincible unity I" 

** That strain I heard ww of a higher mood," 
pitched to a higher key than wc usually hear from such a 
quarter, though wc know no good reason why it should 


be so. The encountering of a passage like this, amid the 
stormy columns of a political journal, comes upon us 
with the same feeling of refreshing ridief with which we 
step aside from a hard dusty road to a grassy path, from 
whose elastic turf our step springs more lightlv, over 
whose green bosom the air breathes more frosliJ:!’, and 
where ovoiy object meets the sense through a subduing 
and softening medium, relieving the glare, and stilling 
the noise, which had oppressed and wearied us, 1^'e 
wish it were oftener the case, that the conduct ors of our 
more influential journals of all parties, than whom there 
can be none better qualified by talent and education, 
and who occupy a position so secure that they incur 
little risk in leading, rather than following, the popular 
taste, indulged themselves in the relaxation of wriiiiigs 
addressed more to men, in their widest and most en- 
during relations, and less to mere political parl isans or 
opponents ; that they sought to redeem from the service 
of party, and restore to their rightful employment, . 
those talents and acquirements which were meant for 
mankind; that they threw themselves open to the 
ambition of being writers, not for a day or for an ngc, 
but for all time. There would bo nothing in this incon- 
sistent, so far as we can sec, with the most zealous fuiril' 
ment of their duties as exponents and defenders of the 
views of the great parties in the state, as long at least 
as those duties continued to be worthy of having th# 
energies of honourable and indcjicndent men employed 
upon them ; while the good effect resulting from impt^g- 
nating with tho loftier elements of thought, a stionin 
whose flow is so uiiiutcrmitting, and which pcucti alo so 
deeply into every nook and corner of socii*iy, would be \ 
beyond our utmost power of estimating it. 

We arc not going to comment upon tlic article of The • 
Times which wc have quoted, but luthcr to follow' out a j 
train of thought of our own which it has suggested. | 
We therefore do not hero enter on the general (luestion 
of the utility of Mechanics* Institutes and similar | 
associations further than to express our agreemeut with 
the ojuiiion of The Times, that everything in rca:ar»l to 
them depends upon the conditions under which they 
subsist, and the management by which they are regu 
latcd. In themselves they aro nothing more than a 
mere guarantee for a certain amount of mental aclivllv, 
which may be valuable or misobievuus according to thu 
direction w'hich is given to it. To decry them as nceos- 
sarily and incurably mischievous, or to h(»ld them up 
as the £p*and and unfailing instnimcut of social renova- 
tion, w'crc equally unreasonable and untrue. A bstracted 
from their conditions and management, they can 
scarcely be said to have any moral quality at all ; they 
have little or no spontmoous tendency either to good 
or to evil; they are but instruments — most powcitul, 
it may be irresistible, instruments — but tho eflccl'i of 
which are entirely dependent upon the manner in w hich 
they are employed. Bat this is not the subject upon 
which we wish at present to dwell. 

There is no more indispensable qualilicalion for the 
man who desires, in whatever sphere, to exercise a moral 
influence over society — whether as KtatChUnin, preacher, 
politician, or public writer— than the capacity to dis- 
cern, and the disposition to recognise and acquiesce in, * 
the inevitable facts of our condition, so that bis efforts 
may be directed where they can be available for good, 
not w'asted upon that which they are altogether pow’cr- 
lesB to affect. What Burke says of Btatesmanship, that 
it is tho most eminent criterion of a wise government 
^'well to know the best time and manner of yiddhlig 
what it is impossible to keep," applies with equal tiw 
to every mode of dealing with men in society. K atinvi 
forces may be direct^ and regulated— ‘guided into 
channels iA which their operation be made sub- 
servient to the designs of tne most enlightened philan- , 


too 
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tlirdtjy; they cannot with safety be compiessed or 
imprisoned. It is in this view^ we think, that they are 
xnpst apt to err, whose opinions lead them to apprehend 
danger to society from the increasing strength and in- 
fluence of those classes of the people among whom the 
greatest amount of ignorance prevails regarding the 
right uses to which strength and influence should be 
applied. They are not wrong in thinking that it were 
.well for society if the wise and well-instructed only were 
strong ; if none had influence over the current of events 
but those who understand aright in what direction the 
current ought to flow. They are quite right in desiring 
to separate power from ignorance ; but, in their endea- 
vour to do so, they often pull at the wrong end, because 
they do not sufficiently consider which of the two they 
can succeed in moving— that the one is the result of a 
natural progress, moving onward as steadily and irresis- 
tibly as the earth round its axis, while the other is a 
blot, a defect, not necessary or inevitable, but the simple 
consequence of neglect or evil training. A father who 
allows his son to'grow up from infancy without putting 
himself to any trouble to cultivate his affections or 
moral principles — whose only instrument of parental 
discipline is a blow — who has instilled into him no 
motive to obedience but fear, finds it, no doubt, a vei^ 
inconvenient and troublesome thing, that the young man 
at lost becomes too strong to be struck with impunity, and 
that thus his only instrument of control has slipped from 
his grasp. He feels it to be an overturning of the moral 
arrangements of nature, that a violent and unprincipled 
youth should be able to set his father at defiance, and 
even to terrify him into submission— to command where 
he ought to obey; but he did not reflect, while the 
matter was in some degree under his control, that 
though he could not prevent the boy from growing up 
to be a man, nor his limbs from hardening into strength, 
he might have so trained him to habits of obedience 
and filial duty, and, by the exhibition of his own cha- 
racter as an object of esteem and veneration, have so 
laid up for himself in the ^oung man’s mind a store of 
love and reverential affection, that the strength, which 
now beats down and destroys all his comfort in life, 
might have been the stay and support of his advancing 
age. 

There can of course have never been a period in the 
history of society in which there were not many such 
inevitable facts as we have referred to— circumstances 
in the condition of mankind, and affecting the mutual 
relation of the different orders of the people, which 
flowed from causes operating in entire independence of 
any individual or collective will ; but we do not believe 
that any point in past time can be indicated in which 
these facts were so numerous— so widely diffused — and so 
unoontroUable in their development, os at the present 
day. The popular destinies are becoming, whether 
happily or unhappily it is to little purpose to inquire, 
eveiy day more and more emancipated from the 
government of any modification of human will, and are 
being committed to a stream, the sources of which lie 
deep in the unehangeablo laws of nature. Progress— a 
word expressive of a truth so plainly written up before 
us wherever we turn, and therefore so universally 
acknowledged, that it is in imminent danger of dege- 
nerating into the hackneyed valueless counter which 
cant passes upon us for the genuine coin of thought— is 
the great law of the present condition of society. At 
the remotest exteiemlues of the body the moving prin- 
ciple is at work ; the progressive energy is felt fh>m the 
heart to the finger poLats ; the whole system is pervaded 
by a living and germinating power, which at every point 
is ^looting forth into blossoms fisat ripening into fruit. 

t are every now and then startled by some opening in 
fiirid of view suddenly revealing to us the rapid 
leswith which the whde of society is moving onward 
to smne unknown goal. Time, ihe greatest snd most 
effiKstuil of innovators, hut who usually, aeeording to the 
a^orism of Bacon, so slides in bis innovations as to 


elude the sense, ^ would SppeaV aliaott to hate ebatiged 
his character, and to be now huAying thefii on so 
rapidly that the hand con be seen distinctly moving 
over the dial. 

We have said that it is vain to inquire whether it is 
happily or unbf^pily that the destinies of mankind are 
becoming every day more committed to the operation of 
the natural law of progress; not that we do not consider 
it a very interesting speculative inquiry, or that it is not 
one which is capable of being solved, but that it is out 
of place in any discussion whose objects are practical, be- 
cause it cannot lead to any practical results. Whether 
it be desirable or not, it is a/aci which we cannot con- 
trol. We cannot cause it to be otherwise. We cannot 
bid the world stand still, or retrace its steps, whatever 
wo may think of the road on which it is travelling. 
But something we may do, and that is what it is import- 
ant for us to inquire into. We may do much to deter- 
mini^ the direction of the progress, and tq impart their 
character for good or evil to its results. 

The true modes of giving to the intellectual activity, 
which is so distinguishing a characteristic of all classes 
of the people at the present day, a safe and beneficial 
direction, are perhaps many and various ; but one most 
effectual mode does certainly appear to us to be indicated 
in the concluding sentence of the passage we have quoted 
from The Times, We feel assured that the writer of the 
article is not mistaken when he says that it is only by 
" our diflerent ranks of society ceasing to remain so 
much apart," — ^by ''there being some common pursuit 
to bring them together, — some common study to hu- 
manize their sympathies and harmonize their affections," 
— that we can feel any reasonable assurance that wc 
shall continue to be "an empire bold in the confidence, 
and strong in the might, of undivided and invincible 
unity." 

The tnith of these statements is almost self-evident. 
So long as the bulk of the people remained a compara- 
tively inert mass, exhibiting the development of no in- 
dependent energies, but passively submitting to be 
borne along in obedience to the impulses of the smaller 
portion of the social body, in which mainly its whole 
vitality resided, so long it was of little consequenco 
how far any real synmathy subsisted between the two. 
Where there is no effective will, it matters little how 
the affections tend. But, when the vital energy is 
diffused over every portion of the body — when eveiy- 
where, to the furthest extremity, there is separate in- 
dependent action, the preservation of anything like 
unity or coherence in the whole can only be secured by 
an entire sympathy between all the parts,— by identity 
of desires, feeungs, and objects, — ^by " the harmony of 
their affections." Whether noble or plebeian, rich or 
poor, illustrious or obscure, there is scarcely a man 
among us whose separate energy does not constitute a 
unit in the vast aggregate of power in obedience to 
which the wheels of society are moved ; whose voice 
does not contribute to swell the grand chorus which, 
under the name of public opinion, promulgates the law, 
more powerful than any act of any legislature, to whose 
decisions every other authority, however high, must 
ultimately bow. It is therefore now more indispensable 
than ever, that, throughout all the necessary diversities 
of circumstance and position which must have place in 
a large society, and which of themselves tend to create 
corresponding diversities of feeling and aim, there should 
be caused to flow a stream of common sentiment and 
affection, binding all the parts together^ by a tie all the 
more powerful that it is linked around the first and 
inmost springs of feeling and aetion. 

Let it not bo suppom that it is necessa3% for this 
end, that any man sWuld forget or disregard the duries 
or conventional proprieties of his ]^tion in society; 
that wo should cease to select our intimates and asso- 
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ciates frompmoa| thone placed on the same social level | those weeds which choke the growth of the social 
with ouiselvhi,;^ that we should attempt to euro the virtues. 


too great 


ion &e different classes of society, I Thus, while it is the manifest duty of evoiy one of us 


by mixing tnhm all np to|ether in one discordant and to use his utmost efforts to keep the steeam of common 
incongruous hash. It is not by abolishing sociid dis- c^mpathyand affection in a continuous flow through all 
tlnotiosns, or by attempting to override and crush down tne veins and arteries of the social body, the sphere of 
the natural fMlings whidi they generate, ^at we can our exertions is just that precise place in the body which 
unite all classes in an harmonious whole. The value we ourselves occupy. We exercise the most powerfiil, 
of the flision of sentiment and feeling which we long as well as the moat wholesome influence upon society, 
for, depends entirely upon those distinctions being pre- when we keep ourselves right The most eflbctive mis- 
served, and the feelings which they generate respected, sionaiy we can send into the lanes and alleys, where the 
They constitute the grace and beauty, as well as an in- poor are crowded together in festering heaps, is the 


poor are crowded together in festering neaps, is the 


dispensable condition of the stability, of tho social man who can make his counsels effective in the saloons 
edifice. Tho relation which they establish is one which of the rich. A word spoken there with effect will have 
has its peculiar and appropriate virtues, for the exercise a more beneficial influence upon the character of the 
of which, without them, there would be no place, and outcasts of society than a hundred, though conveying 
the observance of which constitutes the strongest cement the wisest counsels, urged however impressively upon 
by which society is bound together. By them ** we give their own ears. ^ A few kind deeds, performed in an 
to our frame of polity the image of a relation in blood, earnest spirit, with true sincerity of heart, will do more 
bind np the constitution of ourconntry with our dearest lo make good members of society than a hundred ex- 
domestio ties, adopt our fundamental laws into the bosom hortations. How much more sweetly, and we venture 
of our family affections, keeping inseparable, and cherish- to say quite as effectually, would tho evils of society Iks 
ing with the warmth of all their combined and miitu- remedied, if, on all sides, when wo found anything going 


ally-reflected charities, our stale, our hearths, our sepul 
chres, and our altars.” ^ 

For the vciy reason for which a closer harmony of 
feeling between the different classes of society is neces- 
sary to the general safety of all, is the creating it a work 
which cannot be got up when we please, or to meet an 
emergency. It is not a thing to be done by associations 
and subscriptions, or any such mechanical device. The 


wrong in another quarter, wo were to look for its causo 
and its cure among ourselves. 


NOTICES OF SOME ANCIENT CUSTOMS OP 
ENGLAND.’ 

We have already wandered far away iVom our 


agency to be employed is entirely moral in its charac- ^auucrcu ™in i.i.r 

ter, and must act upin, and find a re acting response in, 

X j XL.. JaAs i».-x xL_ ' on too “ wnrnn nfnnwftr/ B.nn of the Tnaarinfi.1 enhrt 


the heart and the affections. Hut the higher classes — 
the more educated— those whoso position surrounds 
thorn with circumstances which vividly impress the 


on the words of power/' and of the magical eflbet 
ascribed to these ancient forms amongst the Scan- 
dinavians, the progenitors of our Anglo-Saxons, 


imagination, and give, consequently, a weight and amongst whom they were in a considerable degree 
influence to everything connected with them, arc those retained, and even amongst the Anglo-Normans, 
from whom the influence must first emanate. If they with whom, we are told, the peculiar forms were so 
wish to infuse generally among those placed beneath scrupulously observed that “ the variance of a 


them in the social scale a respect for their rights, an woro, or the lapse of a syllable, annulled the entire 
attachment to their persons, a faith in tho excellence of proceeding " 

thoM .wild airangomente which Irnyp^ven them their the liamed and most interesting work to 


favoured, they must not imagine that they can accom- 
plish this by any kind of agency except that which is 


that amongst the Scandinavians the law embraced 
all living things ; that, for instance, the beaver had 


fitted by its nature to produce respect, attachment, and ** bouse even as his bondc,” and if a person ac- 
Bubmlssion, in the hearts of free and reflecting men. cidentally ^led the animal, he was bound to make 
They must begin, not by professing or simulating, — thht compensation to the lord of the soil, not as in- 
will never do,— but by cherishing in their own breasts, demnification for the loss of the fur, but in con- 
and by exhibiting in active operation, that sympathy sideration of the beaver’s rights as an inhabitant.” 
wMch they wish to be reflected back upon themselves. Ferocious wild beasts were out of the pale of the 
ASVmff a9Ha7t,ai/Ki>, is the great and only law of attraction law, which decreed that ** bears and wolves shall 

-XL 1 , outlaws in every place;” and yet even these 

'«em on ^ion to have been treated 
chivalrous courtesy, and the learned editor of 

our ngnts from others is carefully to perform our c™ — d-wA * 1 ... n 

to them ; that the way to impress the character we want wacient Saga says, that the cmmion that bears 
upon those who stond in any relation toward ns, is to a reasonable knowledge of Danish is yet pre- 
cultivate in oureelves the corresponding qualities of our talent in Norway.* It is very certam' that forms 
relative position. The virtues which make a society ©flaw (thfi words ofpower) were recited against the 
happy are not to be produced in obedience to any word animal creation with as much formality and s^ 
of command, or by any mode of persuasion, how elo- lemnity as even against the human race ; and it 
fjuent and irnDreasive soever ; thev will 0 mw Atiiv nn^Ar supposed in uie Middle Ages, that noxious 

vermin, rats, mice, and even insects, would obey 
corresponaing viriuos m inaumiarier lowarttswmcn their the decree of a civil tribunal, by which they wore 

tenants; a patetnal aristocracy which makes a con- (UConduded from page 48. 

tented and n^fal people ; and, on the other hand, , (« ‘ q. 

TIAAMM* nIuMAA AAA tn nA WAV M oiiMlv AAAWAA Indie regirmbf tho snimslwhidiThoiMoncaito 

tne Morer classy can in no vjy in w, toumoi. writa», wJwn s py i ilas of the 

the rich a gmieroUS consideration for their interests, elephant oa which he rode with Lord Amhenc, *«l was amused 
an anxiety fir their wel&re, and a diaposiUon to up- wi& one peculiarity my i h^ ft ***• 

hold their right., a. by excluding ftom their own mind. 

road to rough, cUppeiy, Sc., aU which the aa fflmi ii Htffoted Ut 

' un4«rttandt9mdu£k$hitmMtwu^owri^1g,*^ 
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even in the jiroceedings nrlueh the superstition of 
the Scandinavians impelled them to take against 
disembodied spirits, vampiresi demons, &c., we are 
told that ** le seul remade centre ces apparitions 
est de couper la tSte et de brulcr le corps de ceux 
qui reviennent Toutefois on ne procide pea sans 
forme de justice; on cite et on entend les t4moins; 
on examine les raisons," &c. &c. 

For this vampire, continues our author, feared 
not holv water, fled not before the hallowed relics, 
defied bell, book, and candle ; exhumation, and 
burning alone, could quiet him ; yet was this pro- 
ceeding ii.ot resorted to until, upon legal evidence of 
the vampire’s crimes, the magistrate issued a for- 
mal decree to that effect. Even in bargains with 
the Tempter, concludes he, we always find a valid, 
if not a good consideration, and a bond, signed and 
scaled in due form of law. 

It is probable that the difficulty of obtaining the 
requisite number of compurgators, even in cases 
where there could be little moral doubt of the in- 
nocence of the accused party, led originally to that 
** appeal to heaven," wliich, in the various ordeals 
into which it branched, forms so picturesque a 
feature in the legal proceedings of the Middle 
Ages. 

And it was not merely a task of immense ex- 
pense and labour to the reputed criminal, to obtain 
these oaths, where a great multitude of compur- 
gators w^as required, but it w as a wearisome task 
on the patience and penetration of the judges, to 
mil the corifli<*ting testimonies, and to ascertain the 
w orthiness of the compurgators. 'J’hcrefore, they 
seldom opposed the “ appeal to heaven,” which a 
harassed defendant might propose j and the clergy, 
from obvious motives, supported ordeals, which 
w ere always under their peculiar inspection, and 
added much to their influence in judicial matters. 
Therefore, about the time of the Conquest, though 
tlic compurgation was by no means extinct, indeed 
was assuming more of tiiat character w'hich after- 
wards became the law of the land in the trial by 
jury ; still, about this time, the various ordeals 
w ere universally appealed to. 

' They were very various ; but those most used in 
England w'ere the ordeal of cold water — of hot 
water — of hot iron — of the corsned — of the cross 
— and finally, of the judicial combat. 

These ordeals, though appearing to us rude, 
barbarous, and cruel, were, nevertheless, impos- 
ingly solemn in their details; and we roust not 
forget that they were a solemn appeal to heaven, 
and that the result was/»% believed by the people, 
to be the especial judgment of tlie Almighty. 
Therefore was every due preparation made by 
fasting, by firayer, and by other religious ceremo- 
nies. Mass was performed, the Eucharilt adminis- 
tered, and the most earnest appeal that could be 
framed, was made to the party not to undergo the 
ordeal, unkss his conscience acquitted him of the 
crime. 

In the cold water ordeal, the accused person being 
thrown into a well or pool, with his Umbs bound, 
was, if he sank, pronounced innocent, and rescued 
before he could receive material ii^jury. Did he 
float, which, in the natural order of things, and 
before cork jackets were invented, was scarcely 
possible, ho was pronounced guilty, and treated 
accordingly. 

In the ordeal of hot water, the accused person 
plunged his arm into boiling water, and drew out a 


stone placed therein for the purpose. The arm was 
instantaneously enveloped in a wrapper by the 
attendant priests, and not opened for three days, 
when if no marks of scalding appeared he was ac- 
quitted. 

In the hot iron ordeal, the criminal either carried 
a ball of hot iron in bis band for tbe distance of 
nine feet, or walked blindfolded and barc-footed, 
over nine burning plougb-shajl^s, placed at equal 
distances. The scorched limb was instantaneously 
enveloped, as in the former ordeal, and not opened 
for three days. There is no doubt that much col- 
lusion was practised with regard to these hot w^atcr 
and hot iron ordeals, and that they might be per- 
formed, were tbe officiating priests so disposed, 
with almost perfect safety. 

The corsned w'as a piece of consecrated bread and 
cheese, sw'aUow cd at the altar ; an appeal having 
previously been made to heaven to cause the attes- 
tator to be choked, should he really be guilty. It 
is this ordeal to which Earl Godwin appealed in 
testimony of his innocence of the lady Emma’s 
death, when, as our story-books tell us, ho was 
choked at the banquet. 

There w'ere various modes of applying the ordeal 
of the cross. In criminal trials, the ceremony was 
usually thus conducted. When the prisoner had 
declared his innocence upon oath, and appealed to 
the judgment of the cross, two sticks were prepared 
exactly like one another in all respects, save that 
on'owc, the figure of a cross was cut. They wore 
severally folded in white w'ool, and laid on the 
altar, or on the relics of the saints; after which, a 
solemn prayer was put up to God, that he w ould 
be pleased to discover, by evident signs, whether 
the prisoner was innocent or guilty. These solem- 
nities being finished, the priest approached the 
altar, and took up one of the sticks. If it proved 
to bo the one marked w ith the cross, the accused 
person w as pronounced innocent, if it w ere the 
other, he was declared guilty. 

The appeal in civil cases w as disgusting and ab- 
surd. 

Being assembled in a Church, each party chose 
a priest, the youngest and stouti^st that he c.ould 
find, to be his representative in the trial. These 
representatives were then placed on each side of 
some marked or famous crucifix ; and, at a signal 
given, they both at once stretched their arms at full 
length, so as to form a cross with their body. In 
this painful position they continued to stand 
while divine service was performing ; and the party 
whose representative dropped his arms first, lost 
his cause. 

The judicial combat, though one of the most an- 
cient and universal ordeals, is not mentioned in the 
Anglo-Saxon laws, and seems to have been not 
much appealed to in England until after the Con- 
quest. It is so familiar to all readers, that it is 
quite unnecessary to dwell on it ; but it may not 
be so well known that the fair sex, who in our own 
country were ever permitted a champion, were 
accustomed elsewhere to do battle” for wemselves. 
There is a duel of this sort quoted in an ancient 
German Custumal, quoted by Sir F. Palgrave, in 
which we find that, in order to equalize the strength 
of tlie combatants, the hero was placed in a cirini- 
lar pit, in which he stood as low as his girdle, 
armed with an oaken club or staff, of the length of 
a good cloth ell. The heroine was famished with 
a sling or rope of equal measure, at the mid of 
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which was tied a heavy stone. With this 
weapon she endeavoured to fell her antng^onist, 
whilst he, on his part, sedulously tried to twist his 
club in the slin^ ; for, if he did this, as the sling 
was tied fast to her arm, the fair one would be at 
bis mercy. Sorry are we that our author omits to 
relate the event of this peculiar joust itTou- 
trance." 

However well suited to the exigencies of a rude 
and semi-barbarous people the judicial combat 
might be (and there appears to be little doubt that 
under the strict regulations to which it was sub- 
jected it was well adapted), still does it seem 
lamentable that, stript of all its most ennobling 
adjuncts — the fair trial of skill, the masterly ex- 
ercise of noble weapons — for not then was it the 
death-giving stroke of the murderous pistol — it 
does seem sad that thus degraded, thus brutalized, 
the judicial combat should yet remain ; should yet 
remain in tliat existing abuse by which every 
domestic charity is broken; every holy feeling of 
parent, or kindred, or friend, is despised; every 
ordinance of God is sacrificed; and every decree of 
heaven contemned — the duel. 

A more unequivocal and decided advantage than 
the judicial combat is attributed to the Norman 
Conqueror, viz. the Trial by Jury. The Anglo-Saxon 
trial by compurgators offered, however, a strong 
resemblance to a jury ; and though a rule more de- 
fined and arranged was introduced by the Con- 
queror, it was not established by statute, and came 
into common use by very slow degrees ; not per- 
haps till the reign of Henry the Second, when a 
law was made allowing a defendant to prove his 
innocence either by battle, or ^‘by n jury of 
twelve men." For to each department of govern- 
ment may be applied the definition given by Sir 
James Maekintosb to government itself : — “ A 
bundle of usages, the object of respect and the 
guide of conduct long before it is embodied, de- 
fined, and enforced in written laws." 

One of the most remarkable and most cfTicacious 
of William’s acts was the compilation of the Domes- 
day Book — a book invaluable as a reference even 
at this day, and characterised as “ if not the most 
ancient, yet, without controversy, the most vener- 
able, monument of Great Britain." 

As such, a few^ brief remarks on it can hardly be 
deemed out of place here. 

The volumes are preserved with the greatest 
care; no person is allowed to touch the writing. 
There are various copies extant. 

It is a general survey of the country. Alfred had 
made such a one, which w'as extant so late as the reign 
of Edward the Fourth ; but it is probable that his was 
by no means so minute and particular as the one 
which William made; and it is certain that the 
Saxon monarch’s details of lands and property 
were nullified during the Conqueror’s reign, 
when^ all the estates of the country passed into 
Norman hands, to the prejudice, and almost to the 
extinction, of the native owners of the soil. 

** Therefore," says the Saxon Chronicle, *Hhe 
king had a large meeting, and very deep consulta- 
tion with hii council about this hind ; how it was 
iticcupied, hv what sort of men. 'l*hen sent he 
his men ow lul England into each shire, commis- 
sioaing them to find out *how many hundreds of 
hides weve in the shire, what land the king himself 
had, lued what stock upon the land, or what dues 
he 6ii{^ to have by the yearirom the shire.' Also 


he commissioned them to record in writing ' how 
much land his archbishops had, and bis diocesan 
bishops, and his abbots, and his earls ; and though 
I may be prolix and tedious, what, or how much 
each man had, who was an occupier of land in 
England, either in land or in stock, and how much 
money it were worth.' So very narrowly, indeed, 
did he commission them to trace it out, that there 
was not one single b|de, nor a yard of land ; nay, 
moreover, (it is shameful to tell, though he thought 
it no shame to do it,) not even an ox, nor a cow, 
nor a swine was there left, that was nut sot down 
in his writ." 

The excellent pkn which was devised fur the 
compilation of this survey, and the perfect con 
sistency and regularity with which its details were 
executed throughout every township, hundred, 
and shire, afford satisfactory proof that the 
business of government at this period was con- 
ducted with much less rudeness than is usually 
supposed. It has been found that false returns 
were made in some particular instances, but. its 
authority, nevertheless, was never perm lilted to be 
called in question. Its decree vias irreversible; 
from it there could be no appeal. Ami this autlio- 
rity, definitive as that of the day of or judg- 
ment, is said to have given title to the book. It 
gave deep offence to tlic people ; for not only iliti 
it record so irrevocably the deposition of thpusaiuls 
of the sons of the sod from their native rdoflrccs, 
but it was looked upon with the deepest suspicion 
as predicative of some further, and as yet undreamt 
of, oppression. This, however, if he nieilitalod it, 
the Conqueror’s death prevented. 

The Domesday Book consists of two volumes of 
very unequal size — one folio, the oilier quarlo. 
They are written on vellum in small clear cliarne- 
ters, much intermixed with red ink, and form “ 
first of the unrivalled scries of territorial rt'cords 
w'hich enable us to trace the history of landed 
property in England from the settlement of the 
Anglo-Norman monarchy." 

A great deal of odium has been popularly 
attached to William on account of his institution 
(or rather of his adoption, for it w as used els(‘- 
where) of the Curfew^ Bell. ^ It is probable that, 
the observance of the rule to extinguish fire 
and candle at a certain hour, was on many occa- 
sions too rigidly enforced, and entailed suffering 
and privation on many persons ; buC as a general 
rule, it was a most highly beneficial one. Almost 
all the dwellings in the kingdom w ere at th.it lime 
of wood; great numbers of them had no more 
scientific chimney than a hole in the roof, which 
was usually closed up when the inmat/cs retired to 
rest; consequently, not merely individual fires, 
but wide^spreading conflagrations, were of constant 
occurrence. It was to prevent as far as possible 
these desolating fires, that strict rules were ordained 
for extinguishing lights and fires before the usual 
hour of repose. Another imperative motive, cer- 
tainly, was the prevention of those secret meetings 
for ** redress of grievances," ending usually in re- 
bellion, w'hich were of almost nightly occurrence in 
the early part of the Conqueror’s reign. 


(1) Wordsworth has adopted the comiDoti prf^udioci:'— 

“ Hark I ‘tis the tolling Curfew ! -the ster$ shlae; 
But of the lights that cheriwh bous^old cam 
And festive gladness, burns not one that datOs 
To twinkle after that dull stroke of tblno, 

Emblem and instrument, froth Thamel to Tyne, 
Of fbroe that daunts, and cunning thst ensnares I” 
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It M known that William's death was caused 

by an accident whilst he was engaged in the burn- 
ing of Caen. The historians have put a dymg con- 
fession into his lips, by which **he admonished all 
those that were present in saying worthy to be 
remembered, mixira sometimes wiu tears but as 
tiiis is in all likelihood entirdy apocryphal^ we 
will not introduce it here. 

Sca^y bad the kini^ yielded hk last breath ere 
all .tiie nooles around him took horse and hastened 
im^ay. The inferiors, with brutal rapacity, snatched 
away, the armotxr, .vessels, apparel, linen — every 

S , indeed, that could be removed — and abso- 
j ildft the royal corpse untended ou the 
ground* . 

’ But the dishonour offered to his remains did not 
tenmnate here ; for even at the moment of in- 
tenheitt, Anselm Fits- Arthur forbid the burial, 
because the land in which the grave was prepared 
had' been forcibly and upjustly wrested from his 
fether. 

The clergy around the grave instantly offered a 
reasonable compensation, and the solemnity was 
concluded. 


HELEN WALKER. 

It is to ho regretted that no fuller account has been 
preserved of the act of high-minded, persovering courage 
by which Helen Walker, a simple Scotch maiden, saved 
her sister from a shameful and unmerited death ; volun- 
tarily encountering untold difficulties and dangers rather 
tlian speak the one word of untruth, by which she might 
BO easily have gained the some end. 

An outline, all that could then bo learnt of her ad- 
ventures, came many years after to the knowledge of a 
lady, who bad the penetration at once to porceive how 
weU fitted was such a hietoiy for the powers of the 
greatest novelist of this or any age. She wrote to the 
author of Waverlcy, at first anonymously, recounting 
the story, and the circumstance through which she Had 
learnt it. Subsequently her name was made known to 
him as Mrs. Goldie, of Oraigmurc, near Dumfries.^ He 
entered as warmly as she expected kato the beauty and 
the merits of her histoiy ; and, not mtig after, the world 
was at once benefited and delighted by perhaps the 
most interesting of his romances, '' The Heart of Mid 
LothUm,” of which this incidoul forms the ^oundwork. 
Helen Walker herself suggested the beautiful character 
of Jennie Deans. 

Subaiqucnt inquiries have added little that can be 
Impended on to the originsd account ; but we have grate- 
fully to acknowledge tlie kind and willing exertions of 
a lady, whose near connexion with Mrs. Goldie best 
cpiaUfiM her for the task, to furnish us with any fresh 
circumstanoes which time might have brought to light, 
oorn}cting,at the same, the misstatements which others 
have fiillea into from the wish to amplify and enlarge 
on insnffleiant data. 

Helen Walker was the daughter of a small farmer of 
Dalwhaim, in the parish of Irongiay, in the county of 
Dumfries, where, afesr tiio death of her father, she con- 
tinued to reside, supporting her widowed mother by her 
own unremitting laWur and privations. On the death 
of her remaining parent she was left with the charge of 
her sister Isabella, much younger than herself, and 
whom she educated and mafeWiAd by her own exe^ 
tions. AttachedtoherbyidfeMiy tie^itis noteasyto 
conceive her feelings when found this sister must be 
tried by the laws of her oount^ for . child-murder, and 
that SM herself was called upon to give evidence a^nst 


(1) Wilt of Thomw Goldie, Itq., CommlHMiy of PumfriM. 


her. In this moment of shame and anguish she was 
told by the counsel for the prisoner, that. If she could 
declare that her rister baa made any preparations, 
however slight, or had given her any intixnatlon on 
the subject, such a stitiement wonid save her siatar's 
life, as she was the principal irittiefe against her. 
Helen’s answer was : it is impossible for me to swear 
to a falsehood, whatever may he the consequence; I 
will give my oath according to my coasrience.” 

The trial came on, and laah^’ Walker was found 
guilty and condemned, in maoviBg her from the bar 
she was heard to say to her sister : **0 NeUy, ye have 
been the cause of my death;*’ when Helen replied — 
^*Yo ken 1 bute sp^ the tro^.*’ In Scotland six 
weeks must elapsd between the srafence and the execu-' 
tion; and of this precious inteml Helen knew how to 
avail herself. Whether her ' scheme had been long and 
carefully considered, or was the inspiration of a bold 
and vigorous mind in the moment of its greatest an- 
guish at her sister’s reproach, we cannot tell ; but the 
very day of the condemnation she found strength for 
exertion and for thought. Her first step was to get a 
petition drawn up, stating the peculiar circumstances of 
her sister’s case ; she then borrowed a sum of money ne- 
cessary for her expenses ; and that same night set out 
on her journey, barefooted and aloue^ wd in due time 
reached London in safety, having pmrmcd the whole 
distance from Dumfries on foot. An#ed in London, 
she made her way at once to John/Duko of Argylc. 
Without introduction or recommendation of any kind, 
wrapped in her tartan plaid, and carrying her petition 
in her hand, she succeeded in gaining an audience, and 
presented herself before him. She was heard afterwards 
to say, that, by the Almighty’s strength, she hod been 
enabled to meet the duke at a most critical moment, 
which, if lost, would have taken away the only chance 
for her sister's life. There must have been a most con- 
vincing air of truth and sincerity about .her, for the 
duke interested himself at once in her cause, and imme- 


diately procured the pardon she petitipned for, with 
which Helen returned to Dumfries on foot just in time 
to save her sister’s life. 

Isabella, or Tibby Walkor, thus saved from the fate 
which impended over her, was eventually married by 
Waugh, the man who had wronged her, and lived happily 
for great part of a century, in or near Whitehaven, uni- 
formly acknowledging the extraordinary affection to 
which she owed her preservation. It may have been 
previous to her marriage that the following incident 
happened : — A gentleman who chanced to be travelling 
in the north of England, on coming to a small inn, was 
shown into the parlour by a female servant, who, after 
cautiously shutting tho door, said — " Sir, I am Nelly 
Walker’s sister thus showing her hope that the fame 
of her sister’s heroism had reached further than her own 
celebrity of a for different nature ; or, perhaps, removed 
as she was from the home and the scenes of her youth, 
the sight of a face once familiar to her may have im- 
pelled her to seek the consolation of naming her sister 
to one probably acquainted with the circumstances of 
her history, and of that sister's share in them. 

The manner in which Sir Waiter Scott became ac- 
quainted with Helen Walker’s history has been aliuady 
alluded to. In the notes to the Abbotsford edition of 


his novels he acknowledges his obligation on thip point 
to Mrs. Goldie, *'an amiable and ingenious whose 
wit and power of remarking and judging dHUca^r still 
survive in the memoir of her frmda.** Her communi- 
cation to him was in these words 

had taken for summer lodgings nootisige near the 
old abbey of Lincluden. It hid fotmeriv beealn^bited 
by a lady who had pleasttie in epfeeliisUikg ofrifegen 
which she found, peitmps, homely and peosrenougk;.^^ 
possessed many marks of taste and efeganep^ umRSiial in 
this species of habitation In Scotland, whera ae^jtliieki 
literally what its name declares, From ; 
door I had a partial view of the old abbey,] 
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tioned ; Bomo of the highest arches were seen over and thing 1 For me, I am the puirest of a’ puir bodies, and 
some through the trees scattered along a lane which led can hardly contrive to keep myself alive in a’ the wee 
down to the ruin, and the strange fantastic shapes of bit o* ways I hae tell’t ye/ After some more oonversa- 
almost all those old ashes accorded wonderfully well tion, during which I was more and more pleased with 
with the building they at once shaded and ornamented, the old woman’s sensible conversation, and the naivtU 
The abbey iteelf, from my door, was almost on a level with of her remarks, she rose to go awav, when I asked her 
the cottage ; but on coming to the end of the lane it was name. Her countenance suddenly cloudecL and she said 
discovered to bo situated onv high perpendicular bank, gravely, rather colouring, * My name is Helen Walker; 
at the foot of which ran the clear waters of the Cluden, but your husband kens weel about me.' 
when they hasten to join the sweeping Nith, ''In the evi|ping 1 related how much 1 had been 

pleased, and inquired what was extraordinary in the 

‘ Whose distant roaring swells and fa's.* history of the poor woman. Mr. said, ‘ There 

were perhaps few more remarkable people than Helen 
As my kitchen and parlour were not very far distant, Walker;’ and he^^^ve the history which has already 
I one day went in to purchase some chickens from a been related here." 

person I heard ofiering them for sale. It was a little. The writer continues. “ I was so strong interested 
rather stout-looking woman, who seemed to be between by this narrative, that I determined indfcdiatcly to 
seventy and eighty years of age ; she was almost covered posccuto my acquaintance with Helen Walker ; but, as 
with a tartan plaid, and her cap had over it a black silk 1 was to leave the countiy next day, I was obliged to 
hood tied under the chin, a piece of dress still much in defer it until my return in spring, when the first walk 
use among elderly women of that rank of life in Scot- I took was to Helen Walker's cottage. She had died a 
land ; her eyes were dark, and remarkably lively and Rbort time before. My regret was extreme, and 1 en- 
intelligent. 1 entered into conversation with her, deavoured to obtain some account of Helen front an old 
and hegii by asking how she maintained herself, Ac. woman who inhabited the other end of her cottage. 1 
She said that in whiter she footed stockings ; that is, inquired if Helen over spoke of her past histoiy, her 
knit feet to country people’s stockings, which bears journey to London, Ac. ‘ Ka,' the old woman said, 
about the relation to otcMking-knitting that cob- ' Helen was a wiley body, and whene'er any o' the nee* 
bting doei to shoe-making, and is, of course, both less bois asked anything about it, she aye turned the oon- 
protoble and less dignified ; she likewise taught a few voisation.’ In short, every answer I received only tended 
children to read; and in summer she 'whiles reared a to increase my regret, and raise my opinion of Helen 
wheen chiel^.' Walker, who could unite so much prudenbe with so 

" 1 Mid I bould venture to guess from her fisoe die much heroic virtue.** 
had never miurried. laughed heartily at this, and This account was enclosed in the foUowing letter to 
said : 'InMtt hae the queerest fime that ever was seen, the author of Waverley, without date or sljpiature 
that 10 ooidd guess that. Now do tell me, madimi, how " Sir,— The occurrence lust r«^d hmened to me 

^ eilUe to tl£ik laer I told her it was from her cheer- twenty-six years ago. Helen Walker lleaburied in the 
n1/tlMiWipgTTi 'Mem,haveye churchyard of Irongray, about shr moiai from Dumfries, 

nnfef'iiuuf tuoaon to be happy than me, wi* a gude hus- I purposed that a small menoment should have 
teft/and a fine femilj o’ baiitts, and plenty o’ every- been exacted to commemorate so remarkable a characiHr; 
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but I now prefer leaving it to you to perpetuate her 
menK^iy in a more durable manner.” 

Mrs. GK)ldie endeavoured to collect further particulars 
of Helen Walker, particularly concerning her journey 
to liondon; but thiashe found impossible, as the natu* 
ral dignity of her character, and a high sense of family 
respectability, had made her so indissolubly connect her 
Bistorts di^race with her own exertions, that none of 
her neighbours durst ever question her upon the sub- 
ject One old woman, a distant relation of Helen's, and 
who wfks living in 1B20, says she worked in harvest with 
her, but that she never ventured to ask her about her 
sister’s trial, or her journey to London. ** Helen,” she 
Bidd, ** was a lofty body, and used a high style o’ lan- 
gua^.*’ The same old woman says, " that every year 
Helen received a cheese from her sister, who lived at 
Whitehaven, and that she always sent a lil^cral portion 
of it to heririf or to her father’s family.’* The old per- 
son hm spoken of must have been a mere child to our 
heroine, wno died in the year 1 791, at the age of eighty- 
one. dr eighty-two ; and this diifcrcnco of age may well 
account for any reserve in speaking on such a subject, 
making it appear natural and proper, and not the result 
of anyitndue "loftiness” of character. All recollections 
of her are connected with her constant and devout read- 
ing of the Bible. A small table, with a large open Bible, 
invariably occupied one comer of her room ; and she 
was constantly observed stealing a glance, reading a 
text or a chapter, as her avocations permitted her time ; 
and it was her habit, when it thundered, to take her 
work and her Bible to the front of the cottage, alleging 
that the Almlglity could smite in the city as well as the 
field. 

An extract from a recent letter says, on the subject of 
our heroine- T think I neglected io specify to you that 
Helen W alkcr lived in one of those cottages at the Che- 
dar Mills which you and your sisters so much admired ; 
and the Mr. Walker who, as he said himself, Maid her 
head in the grave,’ lived in that larger two-storied house 
standing high on the opposite bank. He is since dead, 
or J might have got the part/iculars from liim that we 
wanted : he was a rospcctablo fanner.” 

The memorial which Mrs. Ooldie wished to be raised 
over her grave has since been erected at the expense of 
Sir Walter Scott. The inscription is as follows : — 

This stone was erected 
by the Author of Wavcrley i 

to the memory of " 

HELEN WALKER, 
who died in the year of God mpccxci. 

This humiilo individual 
practised in real life 
the virtues 

^ with which fiction has invested 
the imaginary character of 
Jkamiu Djsaxs : 

refusing the slightest departure 
from veracity, 

even to save the life of her sister, 
she nevertheless showed her 
kindness and fortitude 
in rescuing her 
from tbe severity of the law, 
at the expense of personal exertions 
which the time rendered as difficult 
as tbo motive was laudable. 

Respect the grave of poverty, 
when combined with the love of truth 
and dear affection. 

Jeanie Beans Is recompensed by her biographer for the 
trials through which he lea^ her, with a full measure 
erf earthly comfort; for few novelists dare venture to 
make virtue its own rewmrd : yet the foUowing reflec- 
.tion shows him to have fblt how little the ordinary 
^ei^Tse <rf Providence is in accordance with man's natu- 
wishes, and his expectations erf a splendid temporal 


[ reward of goodness: — "That a character so distinguished 
for her undaunted love of virtue lived and died in po- 
verty, if not want, serves only to show us how insigni- 
ficant in the sight of heaven are our principal objects of 
ambition upon earth.” 


A CHRISTMAS PARTY IK THE COUNTRY. 
No. II. 

When Alleyn had finished reading, all agreed that 
Rosaline had a right to love her herbal, and Cyril 
pronounced his sister " a very Sappho I ” 

" No, no,” said Mrs. Martha Loraine, " Sappho was 
a heathen, and, thank God, Rose is a Christian. I am 
most pleased with the last verse, for I do indeed often 
rejoice at the vicinity of tliat church, and think it 
' looks down blessings on our ancient hall.’ I love to 
remember the time when I was led there by my own 
dear motlicr, the oldest of a family which soon became 
so numerous, and has now dwindled down to your father 
and myself. I can remember your mother, Justine, 
when first allowed tlic privilogc of attending the ser- 
vice, clinging to my arm, and restraining her buoyant 
step to suitable serenity, her sweet bide eyes wandering 
to the curious monuments of our ancestors, until recalled 
to her book by my father’s whisper, ' This is none other 
than the house of God, this is the gate of heaven ! ' 
Yes, and I remember her standing before the venerable 
vicar to be cxtimined amongst the candidates for con- 
firmation, and all the holy aspirings she then poured 
into my anxious car. I can remember her again, 
.lustinc, little older than you are — at tliis moment you 
remind me of her, yet those black eyes belong lo 
rEstrange--anfl your father stood beside her under that 
roof, anil she went from it his wife, never to return 
again. She took a blessing with her, and from a 
foreign land wrote me tliat she was often with me in 
spirit, once more woi-shipping in our own time-honoured 
churcli. My dear, dear Justine, may the blessing M’hich 
was your mother’s rest unon you, and may you seek it 
where she sought itr— in that church !” 

The solemnity of aunt Martha's manner was felt by 
all the party, but by none more than by Frederic and 
Justine, who had been taught to revere the memory of 
the mother they had lost so early. The entrance of 
Mr. Loraine and Mr. Barlow broke the silence, and 
I^ucy soon asked for the verses promised by her mother. 

" Are they quite new, mamma?” 

" Quite new, I only received them this morning.” 

"Tills morning ! By the post T 

" Yes, by the post. Agnes was wondering about my 
three letters, and I expected her to inquire whom they 
were from ; but Edmund’s epistle put all other things 
out of her head, so I kept my own secret ; and now hear 
wliat our Lauroat has sent us.” 

" James Hamilton, mamma ! can he not con^e ] What 
keeps him awayl Rose ! Itose ! did not mamma tell 
you James Hamilton had sent some verses for us?” 
exclaimed three or four voices at once. 

"Gently, gently, my good people. James is kept 
away by his brother’s illness, and will he here as soon 
as he can comfortably leave him. He says he has sent 
us a few floral charades, that we may not quite forget 
him during his absence, and begs we will pnly have one 
each evening, and then, perhaps, they will last until he 
makes his appearance.’l» 

" Oh, mamma, how mai^ are there ? — Aunt Martha* 
do not you know? Mrs. mrlow, has not mamma told 
you?” 

Both ladies shook their heads,, and adknowled^ 
their ignorance on the subject ; and at lepgth Mn. 
Loraine read the following charade, and the remaln^^ 
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of the ereilll^ was spent in guesfiing its meaning, and 
criticising Hi stmctnre. 

** Silently, gently* and lightly descending 
From heaven, myjirst ms); bo seen ; 

A mantle as soft to the sleraing earth lending. 

As yon ermine the breast of fair beauty defending 
From the winter*! breath chilly and keen. 

And look where my *effo»d is tremblingly stealing 
Down the check of that beauty so fair ; 

It comes fnnn the liearf s tender fouiitain of feeling, 

A treasure more dear to her lover revealing. 

Than its types tlie chaste pearls in licr hair. 

And soon, when my Jlrsf from the earth is retreating, 

And my second hegems every spray. 

To that beauty sliall hope, her sweet whisper repeating, 

Show my delicate loholr^ which tlie spring's smile is greeting. 
And predict— “ He returns, gloomy winter’s away I” 


The snow, which had fiillen in great quantity during 
tlie night, atill continued to dcHcend, so that the whole 
landscape around Kirkfield was enveloped in its white 
mantle, the only relief to the eye being from the 
numerous hollies and other evergreens, on which it liad 
indeed lodged in ponderous masses, but wbii-.h still 
showed here and there the bright green leaves and red 
berries. Tho windows of the saloon, opening t<> the 
ground, were blocked up liigh as tlic first pane, and the 
innumerable tribe of robins, ohatiinebos, sparrows, &c., 
which Agnes Lorainq and her little iriend Laura liarlow 
delighted to feed, could not recauve the usual bounty 
until a space M^as cleared away for tlieir accommodation. 
The cold wind and falling snow swept in at Uie opened 
window, wliicU Mrs. Loraiuo and Mrs. Harlow hastily 
bogged might be closed ; and tlic girls stood watching 
their feathered friends for some minutes, amused by the 
airs of a robin Avho seemed to consiilor himself lord of 
the feast, driving uwuy the other birds wlicn they 
interfered with his repast, shaking the snow off liis 
wings, pocking at tho window, and looking up with his 
merry eye as if cojiscious tliat lie was an established 
favourite. 

** Cousin Frcilcric,” said the saucy Agnes, "have you 
any birds except sparrows in Ijoiidon'l 1 always fancy 
not. Do come and look at our country sparrows. They 
are quite a different colour from yours, are they not 1 
I suspect yours are almost black, and these are beauti- 
fully dressed in various shades of browm. I know you 
have sparrows in London, because 1 remember reading 
in the ' Peacock at Home,’ that 

“ ‘A London bred sparrow, a port forward cliit, 

Danced a reel with Mias "Wligtail, and little Tom I’it.* ” 

" Upon my word, Miss Agnes, pert forward chits are 
not confined to London,” said her cousin, running his 
hand through her clustoriiig curls, and then spinning 
the laughing girl round so suddenly that the whole 
flock of feathered pensioners took flight. They, how- 
ever, soon ventured to return, and J ustine I’Estrange was 
tempted to look at them, and compelled to declare she 
was unacquainted with several of the visitors. 

** Agnes is a saucy girl, J ustine, and not at all like 
her brother Charles,” said Charles liimsclf; "but, if it 
1)0 a fair question, 1 should like to ask how many* 
British birds yon do know 1 Come now, a sparrow we 
will proBumo upon your knowing — what nextl” 

I know a swallow, a hulfinch, a canary — ” 

" Oh, but a canary is not a British bird.” 

"W^l, I know a swallow, and a bulfinch.— Lady 
Dorrington has a most beautiful hulfinch, which 
whistli^ all Strauss’s waltzes ; and is such a favourite 
with her, because her son, who had been absent many 
years, an oMae^ to the Embassy, a fine young man, 
brou^i it her from Vienna.” 

"Then that hulfinch, certainly, was not a British 
bird, HadlteioiBeUe Justine. I shall not let you go 


rambling after fine yonng men. I am a fine young 
man myself, and, as.l am bringing up to the bar, I Hhali 
make you undergo a rigid oross-examination. How 
many British birds do you knowl A turkoyl- wiih 
oyster sauce. A goose!— with eage and onions. A 
partridge ?— with crumbs and bread sauce. A pheasant ? 
— ditto. A- woodcock! — with a toast; and a snipe? 
because I shot one yesterday.” 

After a little more joking Justine was obliged to 
confess her ignorance of British birds, and Agnes and 
Laura were delighted to point out to her the different 
competitors for their crumbs; parUcularly tho little 
blue-bird, or Nun, which soon joined the circle. 

"I thi^ your cousin should not begin her ornitho- 
logical studies before she has made a little more pro- 
gress in botany,” said Mrs. Barlow, "or you will frighten 
her back to town as soon as the snow is cleared away.” 

" My dear madam 1 you must not think mo so indo- 
lent as to take fright at the bare idea of information, 
though this is truly very different to any I have received 
before, because it comes in a practical and amusing shape, 
instead of being a mere vocabulaiy of names, which is 
all I seemed to gain from books in tho town.” 

"You need not be afraid, Justine,” said Mrs. Loraine, 
" for we are not very learned here ; though Agpes talks 
of hot-anizing, wc are not botanists, but lovora of wild 
flowers.” 

" But, my dear mamma, my darling * Moiulow Queen,’ 
is areal botanical book, and Lindley’s ‘ Ladies* Botany,’ 
and Mrs. Mariat’s 'Vegetable Physiology,’ are very 
favourite books with my sisters,” cried Agnes. 

"So they are, my love, and Justine shall road them 
when she chooses. Still, Justine, the knowledge we can 
impart is chiefly the result of observation on tho things 
around us, things to which you have never been accus- 
tomed ; but, as we hope your residence here will not bo 
of very short duration, we shall be greatly ||leaso<l if 
yon can feel an interest in them ; and my girls must 
look to you for much information which is very desirable 
for them, and which they have had no opportunity of 
ai'quiriug here.” 

" My dear Justine,” said Sophia, "I have not forgotten 
that you promised to teach me that beautiful new kind 
of embroidery which is in your work-basket. 1 fear I 
have not all tho proper materials, but, if 1 can find any 
which will put mo in the way of acquiring the stitch, t 
should be glad to learn it this morning ; and when wo 
do go to 11—, I can then wt a proncr supidy.” 

" What are we poor fellows to ao tins morning V 
asked Charles. 

" Cyril has quietly stolen away to his Hisdostaneo in 
the library, where I should fancy you might also find 
something to study,” said his mother. 

“ But what is to become of this idle fellow Fred ?” 

" Oh 1 1 am going to copy out this little €Hrman song 
for Lucy." 

" Then, as Alleyn is with his father, Neville must be 
reader to our circle to-day. What book shall we have ? 
There is the last new parcel from the book-club on that 
table: so perhaps Mrs. Barlow or aunt Martha will 
make the selection.” 

Aunt Martha soon fixed upon a work of general 
interest, and the morning passed rapidly in spite 
of tho increasing storm without. Long after the 
usual hour no post had appeared, and it was surmised 
I that the cross-roads must be so completely blocked up 
I that none could be expected. Agnes petitioned that 
James Hamilton’s budget might be opened, and an 
additional charade allowed them, to make up Ibr the loss 
of the letters and newspapers. 

" They are all about flowers,” said her tnotlier, "and 
1 fear your cousins will not be able to gim them until 
they have increased their acqui^tanoe with the Flora 
Kirkfieldensis, yet I really think I will indulge you 
with one, which speaks so much of the delights of 
summer weaker, that it will perhaiMi make us foi|[et 
the eold around us.” 
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Mamma ! 


* Oh, who caa hold a fire in hii hand 
By thinking on the iron^ CaaoaaiuP 
Or itay the hungry edm of appetite 
By hare imagiiumoa of a feast P 
Or wallow naked in Boeemher’s snow 
By thinking on fisntastic summer's hcatP* 


meantime, the landlord, to aeoure their effeiQta to him- 
self, wickedly murdered the youths In thei^ sleep, cut 
them up, salted them, and purposed to sell them for 
pickled pork. St. Nicholas wm favour^ with a sight 
of these proceedings in a vision, and in the morning 
u^nt to the inn, and r^roached the host for his horrid 
villany. The man, perceiving that he was discovered, 
owned his crime, and entreatM the Saint to intercede 


" Fye, fye, Bosaline I surely you will not vote against rn?“ ^ V . 

i charade. 1 shall make you read it for doing so."— **^*^?* moved by his 


And Rosaline read, 

Oh, who would linger when gay summer calls 
From every flowery mead and bosky deli P 
Oh I who would linger 'neath the city's walls 
When waves upon the ^vind the heather hell P 
When the green corn-fields' promise 'gins to swell 
The filling ear P When silence at high noon 
Both of the songsters' callow younglings tell ? 

Who can resist the voice of mer^ June, 

When Nature in reply doth every heart attune P 

Now ventures forth my Jlrs^ with buoyant grace 
And light step, wandering thro' the grassy lane; 
Health spreads its mantling blushes o'er her fiouM!, 

And shyness doth her spirits flow restrain; 

Soon as the snmmit of the hill we gain 
And the pure breeze hath fanned her open hrow, 

To check the gay infection were in vain. 

And laughing, warbling, bounding she will go, 

Racing to reach the brook which cheers the vale below. 

Then bending o'er the streomlei's leof-feinged side 
To watcli the sportive minnows glancing gay, 

Start back to see my Mcond all untied. 

And blush to mark its lawless disarray 
Reflected there. The wanton zephyrs play 
With each bright tress, whilst she, with pretty art, 
The breeze will chide, and turn her head away, 

And rest upon some jutting rock, apart, 

To smooth her truant curls, and fttiU her beating heart. 

Sure 'tis a pleasant picture thus to see 
That fair young creature cost her eyes around, 
Half-closed, yet sparkling with a covert glee, 

Scanning the summer treasures which abound 
On the o’erarching rock — its summit crowned 
By plume of waving fern, whilst hanging there 
My in verdant clusters may oe found, 

Scattering all moisture to the thirsty air. 

And flin^ng from its leaf each dew-drop glittering fair. 

A good deal of diacussion followed, and ere long the 
Bolntion was found to be Maiden-hair. 


POPULAR YEAR-BOOK, 
December 6.— St. Ktftolae’ IZaff. 


fesaion and contrition, besought forgiveness for him 
and supplicated restoration of life to the children: 
whereupon the mangled and detached pieces reunited, 
and the reanimated youths threw themselves at the feet 
of St. Nicholas, who raised them up, exhorted them to 
return thanks to Gon alone, gave them good advice for 
the future, and sent them with great joy to prosecute 
their studies at Athens. This tradition concerning St. 
Nicholas, were there no other, sufficiently accounts for 
the selection of his festival for the commencement of the 
puerile solemnities about to be described. 

Anciently, on this day, the choir boys in cathedral 
churches chose one of their number to maintain the 
state and authority of a bishop, for which purpose he 
was habited in episcopal robes, wore a mitre on his 
head, and bore a pastoral staff in his hand ; his fellows 
for the time being assuming the character and dress of 
priests, yielding him canonical obedience, taking pos- 
session of the church, and performing all the ceremo- 
nies and offices which might have been celebrated by 
real ecclesiastics. Though the election of the child 
bishop was on the 6th of December, yet his office and 
authority lasted till the 28th. On tho Eve of the Holy 
Innocents this personage, and his youthful clergy in 
their copes, and with burning tapers in their l^ds, 
went in procession chanting versicles, made some pray- 
ers before the altar, and sang Complin. By the statute 
of Sarum no one was to interrupt or press upon the 
children during their procession or service in the cathe- 
dral, upon pain of anathema. It appears that the boy 
bishop, at Salisbury, held a kind of visitation, and 
maintained a corresponding state and prerogative ; and 
ho is supposed to have had the power to dispose of pre- 
bends that fell vacant during his episcopacy. If he 
died within the month he was buried like other bishops, 
in bis episcopal ornaments ; his obsequies were solem- 
nized with great pomp, and a monument with his effigy ^ 
was erected to his memoiy. 

The juvenile obseiwances, above described, existed not 
only in collegiate churches, but in almost every parish 
in England; and, as Walton affirms, even in common 
grammar-schools. They were suppressed in 1542 by a 
proclamation of Henry VIII.; but were revived under 
Queen Mary, and seem to have been exhibited in coun- 
try villages till the latter end of the reign of her suc- 
cessor. We may observe," remarks Strutt, “ that most 


St. Nichol^, who is ^mmemorated on this day by of the churches in which these mock ceremonies were 
English porches, was bom at Patura, a peribrmed, had dresses and ornaments proper for the 


city aC. Lycim of reputable parents, who early initiated 
him into the doctrines of Christianity, which he prac- 
tised in BO exemplary a iiianner as to receive the pa- 


lated occasion, and suited to the size of the wearers, bnt in 
prac- every other respect resembling those appropriated to 
e pa- the real dignitaries of the church." Brand is of opinion 

n hp 4l«a4’ * 1 ,^ .A mi...... i: .a I. 


tronago of Oon^tlne ^e Great, through whom he that the montem at Eton is only a corruption of the 
beeme Bmvp « «« present in the Council ceremony of the boy bishop and his companions, who, 

of Nic^ where, it u said, he gave Anus a box on the upon being prevented from mimicking any longer their 
J® leg^at;^tory, he was disposed so ecolesiastical superiors, "gave a new face" to their festi- 
eyly in life^ to ob^ me directions^ of the Chycbi tlmt, vity, and began their present play at soldiers and 
when an infant at breast, he fasted on Wednesday electing a captain. Within the memoiy of persons alive, 
and Friday, ^ days, when the above antiquary wrote, the montem was kept 

and that towards nmht, T^ ^umstance, and a mi- in the winter time a little before Christmas ; a pasBsge 
Mle which we If aU immediacy relate, cMscd him to was cut through the snow from Eton to SaltrhlfiT^n 
be legMded as the pee^iw patto of the " nsing gene- which, after the procession had arrived Giere, the ctop- 
ratton" under the mdewing Utle of " Child Bishop, lain and his clerk (EtonUns thus dlsgidsed) us^ te 

OUtA aa taIIawa. An ” lAiAfiA 0«nflAmAn*’ j xv * ^ xi.. xi./_« ■ . 


Th# u M foltoire. ^ gmUemm* read prann; and tken, it the coaetaAoii, the chmlaln 

Mnt hta two ^ to Alh^ for e^ti^ wd oydered kicked Ae cleric down the MIL IB»e pment Itoireax 
8t. NiAolii for hli benedlcUon. i» genenUy oelebtated on Whlt-Tneediy, ind honboied 
On arriving at Myra with their baggage^ they took up 

tWr lodging at an inn, intending, as it was late in the — — ■ — 

to defer their visits till the morrow; but, in the (l) Sachaa one U preserrodin BaHibnry CathodiAl. 


(!) Such an one U preserrod in BaHibnrjr Catho^iil. 
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by the presenw of royalty. It ie trienniali and consists 
at present of a procession of the boys to Salt-hill, 
‘where money Is collected for the captain*’ as a kind 
of provision against his going to the Uniyersity. The 
youths begin to assemble at about nine o’cIock in the 
morning, and at half-past there is what is termed, in 
the Etonian phraseology, an ** absence ;** that is, — ^the 
boys, in order, march uireo times round the playing or 
school-yard, and are each successive time called over by 
the head master, who stands at his chamber door.” 
Behind each “ fifth-form boy” marches a " lower boy,** 
carrying a white pole, and hence this portion of the 
school receive the name of '' pole-bearers.” After this 
part of the ceremony, sundry stout fellows are placed at 
all places of exit, armed with staves. At ten, the boys 
begin to set out for Bait-hill, and dire is the rout, and 
dr^ful is tlic squeeze,” since the only permitted way 
is through the cloisters, and thence into the playing 
fields ; and the latter passage is narrow in the extreme. 
When the crowd is &irly out, the “pole-bearers” pre- 
sent their poles to be cut in two by the swords of the 
“ fifth form,” girded on for that solo purpose. The fol- 
lowing personages figure in the procession : a “marshal,” 
who wears the uniform of his assumed rank, and is 
attended by several pages in dresses of different nations; 
a “ captain,” (who is a king's scholar, the head boy of 
the school, and for whose benefit the montem is held,) 
attired in the usual regimental costume; a “lieute- 
nant,” in the usual dress ; an “ ensign,” to whom is en- 
trusted the college flag ; “ serJeants ” and “ corporals,” 
in their proper uniforms ; and the “ salt-bearers” and 
their servitors, scouts or runners, who wear every kind 
of fancy apparel, and cany largo embroidered bags for 
“ salt,” i. e, “ voluntary cdhtributions.” The proper 
number of the salt-bearers is only two, but they are 
aided by several of their schoolfellows. 

On the morning of Montem day they frequently rise 
as early as six o’clock, and forthwith scour the country, 
soliciting or demanding money from every one whom 
they encounter. Having collected i the “salt” from the 
company, the salt-bearers, levy a. contribution from 
the boys of at least one shilling each, which, in the 
whole school, amounts to upw^r^ls of thirty pounds. 
When the procession arrives at &fa|t-hill, the college flag, 
inscribed with the motto'iVo Jlf or^' et MonU, is waved 
three times by the ensign, Vho stands on the summit 
of the mound. The fifth form then dine by themselves, 
and the lower boys, by themselves : and the procession 
returns to Eton about five. The day after the Montem 
the captain gives, an elegant dejmner a lafourchette, to 
the first two hundred^ boys, in the College Hall. 

December , — Theallustrious poet John Milton was 
bom on this dav, 1608, in Bread-street, London. He 
received the rudi^hts of a learned education at St. 
Paul's SchooLand afterwards studied at Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, whererhe was admitted,. Feb. 12, 1624. Dr. 
Johnson is “,i^h^ed to relate w^t he fears is true, 
that Milton .was ope of the last students in either 
University that .sneered the public indignity of corporal 
correction.” He was well skilled in Latin, and wrote 
verses in that'lan|piagie with classical elegance. He be- 
gan his travels on the death of his mother in 1637, and 
passed flfteeh dionlfas in visiting Paris, Florence, !^me, 
Lucca, Venice, arnd'^G^oa, On his return home he took 
a house in Aldeh^ifte-Btreet, London, for the reception 
of scholars. In J 941 he bee^ to engage in the contro- 
tMles of the tbnes;aindwT6tb several polemical treatises. 
Two years later, he married his first wife, the daughter 
^ a country i^tleman in Oxfordshire, whom he soon re- 
pudia^. After the martyrdom of King Charles I, he 
was Latin Secretaiy to Oliver Cromwell. In 

1654, otpsmiM earlier, he became totally blind, a mis- 
fortune which his enemies considered as ajudgment from 
heaven. At the Be^ration he retired into obscurity, and 
by the exertion of his friends was included in thegenend 
imesfy. Mis immortal poem, entitled Pae4i>i8B Lost, 
the of which he sold for only 151., was pub- 


lished in 1667. He died in 1674, and was interred near 
his ftther in the chancel of St. Giles's, Orlimlmte. 

December 18. — St. Lucy’s nameoeenrs In the Kalendar 
of the Church of England on this day. She wasayoung 
lady of Syracuse, who preferring a religious single life 
to marriage, gave away all her wealth to the poor. 
Having bMn accused by the nobleman who sought her 
hand, to the Fagan Proconsul Pasohaslus, for profrssiug 
Christiaaify, she obtained the crown of martyrdom, 
A.i>. 304. Her remains long reposed at Syracuse. They 
are now preserved in the Church of St. Vincent, at Metz. 


LOUISE, OR THE FAIRY WELL.’ 

After pausing fora moment to admire the delicate 
tracei^ and the foliage of the sculptor, and dwelling 
for some moments on the maxims over her hcAd, 
she tripped forth lightly into a conservatory filled 
with rare plants and curious shrubs, the splash of 
water falhng continually iuto hollowed basins of 
pure white marble filled her with delight ; here 
several large bees, such as she had previously seen, 
were Hitting about, and many birds of bright plu- 
mage had built their nests in the taller shrubs. On 
her approach, the birds nestled dow^n in their nests, 
and covered ^eir little heads with their wings; and 
the bees alighted on the different fiowers, and found 
a shelter in their wide spreading cups. “ Ob, how 
charming ! ” said Louise, “ I wifi catch one of these 
little birds, to see the bright colours of his plumage.” 
.She raised herself up to the lowest shrub, and as 
soon as she put her hand into the nest, the little 
terrified creature uttered a shrill cry, which was 
taken up by all the others, so that the conservatory 
resounded with their piteous notes. Fear for the 
moment proved superior to her other feelings, and 
as soon as she felt more confident, she stfetched 
out her hand a second time, but the nest was gone! 
Louise, in astonishment, ran from shrub to snirub, 
peering cautiously into the branches, but the birds 
nad all flown, and she could not even discover their 
nests. This was a great source of wonder, as she 
could not imagine how they had made their escape, 
as the windows that reached from the ribbed ceiling 
to the marble floor were all closed, and she could 
see no other means of escape. The bees too had 
flown aw'ay, and she was alone. This circumstance 
gave her no uneasiness, on the contrary, the hours 
glided pleasantly away, as she found new attraction 
in every succeeding flower. Here w'ss the rose in 
all its variety of tint, here was the ^acefUl lily, the 
striped carnation, the star-like pnmrose, and the 
delicate snow-drop. Here orange and lemoifftees 
bloomed, amid myrtles and«acacias; here the most 
choice treasures of the Eastern gardena grew in all 
their luxuriance. When she £s4 feasted herself 
sufficiently on the sweets around her, she turned 
her eyes to the fountains, in whose waters swarmed 
myri^ of the most tiny fish, frolicking about in 
the dear glassy element. Soon, however, by de- 
grees, a fieeling of languor crept over her frame, and 
she lost her former vivacity ; the chiurm of the scene 
died away, and she longed to see and hold inter- 
course with the bright spirits who dwelt in the 
faiiT palace. What are allthechamna cried she, 

“ of 80 beaatiftil a spot to me, if there he none else 
to eigoy it ? what concert so sweet as that of human 
voicea? Oh« for my little compankma in the forest 
glade!” 

(1) ConoltiAsd from poge 95. 
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As* last words were issuing from her 
mouth, a merry, laugh rang through the conserva- 
tory. Louise, guided by its ringing echo, hastened 
in tile direction from which it proceeded, but there 
was no sign of living being. She discovered, how- 
ever a doorway, which yielded to a push from her 
hand, and then dosed again behind her so exactly, 
as to appear but a part of the solid wall. Imme- 
diately on her emerging from the conservatory, an 
indescribable feeling of awe crept over her ; the 
spot on which she stood seemed to inspire holy 
and devotional thoughts ; the mellow light that fell 
upon the dark marble pavement from the coloured 
windows, was in unison with the sombre air which 
pervaded the entire edifice. She was standing iu 
the nave of a venerable structure, with an open 
ceiling of cedar wood, supported on slender pillars 
of porphyry, whose capitals were decorated with 
elegant tracery : beyond fell a deep curtain, septu 
rating the nave from the inner building. Louise 
crept silently to it, and on her approach a deep 
sound of music burst forth. Simple and plain was 
the melody, but anon its tones rose and swelled 
upon the ear, riveting the attention by its beauti- 
ful simplicity. AU w'aa silence for a moment, and 
then the melod}r woi heard flowing softly forth 
again, blended with voices rich and powerful. 

** Mortal foot is lurking nigh, 

Mortal voice and mortal eye ! 

None our fairy home may see, 

Save thoae of apotlesa purity. 

Hearts ns pure os virgin snow, 

Such alone our haunts may know. 

Anger, hence, and bitter strife. 

And all the foes of earthly 11 le. 

Come, if thou be linn of mind 1 
Go. if Sckle as the wind 1 
Come, if thou wouldst happy he ! 

Conic, If thou wouldst fain he ft-ee I 
Here is life, and here Is pleasure, 

There is peace in this bright home, 

, Peace, the weary mortal's treasure; 

Come, oh, come — ” 

Louise, urged by some impulse, caught up tlkg 
melody ere it died away, and sang the last few lines 
in a spirit of reverend^ awe. Sue felt no longer | 
the thoughtless child of the forest, roaming only 
from tliicket to glade in search of new delight, care- 1 
less of aught beyond the present moment ; a new 
light seemed to be dawning upon her, and the 
tlioug^t that life was not without its duties, tVt |l 11 
i|i epufserns were not to be centred on self, occurred 
iohefc and she began to wopdar huw' it had 
happe^hyi tiiat she bad been so Iciig dead to this 
imppftaiat truth. This thought gave birth to a 
thottsood kindred reflections, and her imagination 
presented before her eyes the inscriptions on the 
archway of the chamber where she had slept. Ah, " 
said she ** full well 1 know 

SMfi la tut g niai sl%Qst. 
but then follows 

^ use it toell, 

oh, may I be enabled to know that happiness,’* 
Pursuing the train of reflections which sprang from 
the consideration of the maxim, her fillings became 
o'ermastered by a senab of her former blindness 
and ignorance, and sbe fell on her knees in the 
spirit of prayer ; and, though her li^s appeared 
sea^d, and her fervour was not manii'ested in de- 
votional accents, neverthele^p lupr soul was poured 
forth in prayer, and she was bOiltl For a long 
time she continued upon her knees uj^on the marble 
floor, with raised eyes and upHfeed^' hands, and 
when she arose, with a fe^g of dilni serenity. 


the curtain was suddenly withdrawn from before her, 
at the same moment a film fell from her eyes, and 
she was in the presence of those beautiful spirits 
who had visited her in her dreams. 

^‘Thou hast striven,” exclaimed the fairy spirits, 
‘'and now shalt thou be a child of spotless purity.” 

They then embraced her, and led her out into a 
spacious garden, in which stood a Circular edifice 
of shell work, encrusted with moss and curious 
grasses. Her dream was indeed realised, and 
Louise recognized the beautiful spot, peopled by 
the fairies, in their blue silk draperies, fastened by 
zones of white coral ; the gems that glittered upon 
tlieir brows were of intense brilliancy; the bees 
were hovering about on their downy wings, and 
the same birds hopped from spray to spray. They 
then led her into this circular edifice, singing, and 
showering roses and sprigs of myrtle along the 
path, and entered a chamber, on which a throne of 
crystal was raised upon a dais ; on it sat a lady, 
bright as the morning star, at whose presence all 
fell with their faces to the ground. The beautiful 
lady advanced to Louise, and encircling her waist 
with a coral band, and chisping a diamond on her 
forehead, greeted her thus : — 

“ Forget not, my child, what thou hast resolved 
on this day. The gift of life is no useless boon ; 
w^e sleep but in the night ; the sun rises each suc- 
ceeding morn to light our path for the day, and 
however confined and narrow that path may be, 
W'e must w alk in it, and doubt not w^c shall find 
duties to perform ere we reach its utmost limits. 
'Ibey who w^alk blindly on, forget that life is but a 
trial, and miss its great object. Thou art young, 
child, and untainted; and preserve thyself spotless 
as hitherto, and on thy return to the Schwarz wald, 
for thou must return for a time, strive for the great 
reward, and thou shalt visit us again with all now 
dear to thee.” 

^^Witli these words she returned to her throne, 
and Louise and her fairy companions left the 
chamber, and roamed in the gardens. Some 
gatlicrcd the most delicnous fruits and prcschted to 
her; others plucked the most choice flowers and 
twined them in her hair, Tliey devised all kinds of 
sports to amuse her ; ran races, and danced in 
merry groups on the green-sward, exhibiting in 
tbeir grmd’ul m<lveafients the delicate symmetry of 
their limbs. 

When they became fatigued with their games 
they led her to a clear crystal stream, and invited 
her to plunge in to cool her glowing limbs. In a 
moment they were all sporting in the water,— now 
floating on tlie glassy surface, now dipping beneath 
the wave, and then appearing again with their 
bright locks unbound, streaming over their shoul- 
ders, and dri])ping with spray. After the refresh- 
ment of the bath, they led her into a more beautiful 
apartment than any she had hitherto seen, though 
its magnificence was somewhat diminish^ in her 
eyes, by the appearance of several hideous feces, 
bearing upon them the stamp of passion, hatred, 
jealousy, and other feelings that debase mortd^. 
Louise, somewhat terrified by the fiendish glare of 
their eyes, and their savage mien, uujuired of one 
of the lairies the cause of their dwelling in a spot 
tenanted by happy spirits. 

“See you not,” replied the fairy, “they are 
separated from us by an iron grating ; port of th^ir 
miserable punishment it is, to be spectators of the 
undying bliss that reigns for ever here ; they sum: 
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unceasing torments in a cold and cheerless spot ; 
here is cternfd spring and beauty, ever fresh and 
blooming; they were blind to the uses of life in 
the external world, they reaped not the harvest, 
because they smothered the good seed, and their 
doom is eternal." 

During this conversation, the tables throughout 
the chamber were loaded with delicacies for a least; 
and as soon as Louise and her companions were 
seated, and the sound of mirth and enjoyment 
arose, the unhappy beings at the grating uttered 
loud yells of despair, mingled with execrations at 
their miserable lot. Meanwhile, the time glided 
pleasantly away, till the tinkling of a little silver 
bell gave the hour for returning. 

The fairies then signified to Louise, that it would 
be her duty to keep watch during the night at the 
mouth of the well; and for this purpose they led 
her by a winding staircase to the summit of a 
tower, and bade her look up. Above her was an 
opening, through which a faint ray of light was 
streaming, sulhcient to assure her that it was the 
mouth of the old well, and that she was in the 
jieighbourhood of the Schwarz wald. The fairy 
spirits all embraced her most tenderly, kissing her 
repeatedly. “ 1 will stay with you for ever," cried 
Louise, passionately ; but they kissed her again, 
and said, **Thou shalt one day be one of us, but 
Jiot yet;’’ and then they bade her be of good heart, 
and left her. As soon as she was alone, her! 
thoughts reverted to her father’s hut, and she | 
longed to know what had transpiiTd during her 
absence. “Doubtless my lather is sorrowing," 
Ihoiiglit she, “bewailing his lost child ; my mother, 
too, is weeping, perhaps ; and oh, how sad must 
he poor little Carl, deprived of his dear Louise!" 
The desire of seeing them again became gradually 
stronger, till she burst into tears, and sobbed vio- 
lently, till sleep came to her reliel*. 

She wns roused by the sound of an axe, and o% 
opening her eyes she discovered herself on a mossj^ 
hank at the mouth of the well, 'fhe poor child 
rubbed her eyes, to convince herscli' tliat it was 
reality, and then exclaimed, “ Ah, it must liave 
been a drenm, — but what a beautiful one !" but, on 
putting her hand to her fV>rehead, the diamond 
circlet w^as still there, though she was dressed in 
her blue w'oollen frock, and wore her straw' hat. 
She concealed the diamond in her pocket, and bent 
her steps towards the spot where the click of the 
axe sounded, and in another moment Louise was 
folded in her father’s arms. 

Ilow the tears chased one another down the 
cheeks of the old woodcutter, as he pressed his 
child to his heart ! “ Come," said he, “ my darling 

treasure, let us return together to the hut, and re- 
joice with your mother and little Carl, and you 
shall tell us where you have been; and we will 
tell you how we sought you in the forest, day after 
day, and could discover nothing but the basket." 

They drew near the hut, and Gertrude was weep- 
ing within* “ For a week my child has been torn 
firom me; oh, let me die! ’* 

“Live; live, and happily, too ! " shouted the 
woodcutter, as he entered the hut with Louise in 
his hand^ Qertrude clasped the child to her bosom 
in a transport of delight, and little Carl kissed her, 
and then wept, and kissed her again. 

The joy at her recovery w as not confined to the 
woodcutter's hearth; the news spread rapidly 
through tlie little colony, and all flocked to the 


lU 


hut, anxious to see Louise, and to Congratulate her 
parents. When the happy familv seated them- 
selves round the blazmg in tno evening, the 
woodeutter pressed his daughter to say how she 
bad missed her path, and in what manner she had 
subsisted during the week she had been missing; 
but the child begged him to forbear questioning 
her, as she could not reveal it “ One day,*’ said 
she, ** father, dear, you shall know all.” 

Years passed on in their course, and prosperity 
had smiled upon the simple woodcutter: he was 
now become the aufseher of tlie district. He bad 
marked the wisdom that dictated the opinions of 
his child; nor were her deeds at variance with 
them, as she preserved one strict line of duty her- 
seli‘, and invited all others to follow her example. 
She was the friend and counsellor of all : were any 
unhappy, Louise could restore their peace of mind; 
were any in doubt or perplexity, Louise was ever 
ready to aid them; were tnere any quarrels in the 
little settlement, Louise was the arbitrator, and 
always the pciace-maker. Loved and respected by 
all, she continued in one straightforward course, 
never turning aside to the right or to the lei't. 

The forest leaves were thickly falling, every 
breeze added numbers to those already crisped 
and curled on the ground, am the woodeutter felt 
sensible that he should never sec again their green 
bloom. He was lying upon a couch facing a win- 
dow that looked upon a forest path : his faithful 
wife, Gertrude, was supporting his head; his son 
Carl, now a fine-grown youth, was kneeling by his 
side, and Louise had just completed the narrative 
of her visit to the fairy spirits in the happy realms. 
The old man’s eye lighted up with sudden bril- 
liancy. “ What see you, father, dear ?" cried Louise. 
His lips quivered, but no sound escaped theiUf 
“ What see you, father, dear?" repeated thijj " “ 
and as she stojoped to kiss his pale chpk, she i 
him whisper faintly, “ I come, beautilul spir 
c8me." One struggle, — all was over. 

They buried him on the margin of the well ; and 
when spring came round, flowers sprang up upon 
his grave, arching gracefully over it, and J^ouise 
knew that her father was happy. The woodcutters 
immediately elected Carl into his iatlier’s office. 
“Tre^ thou," said thOy»''in his|ieotsteu8, and 
thdli ^nst not err." LOuise contiiit adiM th 
brother ; and two, knowing that 
trial at mostv C||^oavou^ed to “use 
won undying mss witk their mother^ 
gone before then^and the old woodcutter, 
dwelling of the beautiful spirits of the Fairy Well. 



Mfograplftfcal SftHctia of gFmffiant ^aintrro. 


JOSErH VBRNET. 

lx was 0 a period when the French school of 
painting ms peclining, that Joseph Vernet, an 
artist maytiM^ishod by originality of genius and 
energy of mkracter, made his appearance. He 
was Dom at Avignon, in France, in 1714; and at 
the age of eighteen he went to Home, where his 
works were highly esteemed by the Italians them- 
selves, who seemed to reckon him among the 
number of their a^ts. 

His choice of the, particular style of painting to 
which he chiefly devoted hiraaeli^ was decided by 
the sight of a storm at sea. sea-pieces gained 
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him gnat renown throughout Europe^ and hia 
landmpeSi chiefly composed of scenes in Italy^ 
were much admired for the eveellence of the 
colouTUig, and that animatiofi in his figures and 
groups which may be said to be a distinguishing 
nature of his works. 

Vemet excelled in depicting the motion of water 
and the velocity of clouds, and if his landscapes 
do not display a ddicacy of touch equal to those of 
Claude de la Lorraine, he is more animated than 
that great master in his sea-pieces. 

After spending twenty years in Italy, he was 
summoned to France by Louis XV, to paint views 
of ^e ports of that country. Such works fetter 
the genius of artists, and are not generally inter- 
esting in their appearance; but Vernet contrived 
to pr^uce a strikmg and picturesque effect in those 
pictures, at the same time that he represented 
every object with the utmost exactitude. 

He was received into the Academy immediately on 
his arrival in Paris. Few artists have left a greater 
number of works. There is scarcely a cabinet in 
Europe which does not possess some of his pic- 
tures. His Italian landscapes are beautiful, and 
are much prized. 

Vemet’s personal qualities were of the highest 
ordbr. Although he was admitted into the pre- 
sence of royalty, and was courted by the great, he 
constantly preserved a modest and an unassuming 
demeanour. If he indulged in luxury, it was not 
ftom ostentation, but in order to gratify his feel- 
ings of hospitality; and his principal recreation 
was the society of persons of intelligence. 

An interesting anecdote is related of him, con- 
nected with our own celebrated landscape painter, 
Richard Wilson. 

It happened that Vernet and Wilson were at 
at ^ same time ; the former being in the 
IMP of his fame. One day Vernet visited Wil- 
soil studio, and being struck , by the merit of one 
of his landscapes, he begged to be permitted to 
me the attist one of his own .in exchange for it. 
Wilson readily agreed to so flattering a proposal, 
ai^ sent bis picture to the distingiushed French 
painter, who generously exhibited it to his visitors, 
and recommended Wilson, to their favour. 

Vemet passed through 19b deservedly respected 
by ii^ Vm knew bim, evhn by those who were 
He continued to work until 
short ^period of bis death, without 
body, bis mental powers,' his g^enius, or 
hk d^iMbiess eppei^ to be affected or dimin- 
ished; aadh^;died at Paris, after a short illness, 
in 1789, aH m age of seventy-flve, or, as some 
say, sevehQHiewBn. 
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BUBIiili OF AN INDUiN^HaF. 

Ov lunay doM snS IweeliMKWoU 
Xb« •baaowed Uglit of tvMdng Ml; 

And, nvbere tiin maple’s ledf wai tomwn, . 
Wltb soft and silent lapse osme down 
The gloiy that the wood resdres 
At sunset, in Hs decayed InsTts. 


Far upwards in the mellow light, 

Rote the blue hlDs. One cloud of whits, 
Around a tkr uplifbsd eonf. 

In the warn blualL of syamnf ahone ; ; 

An image of tha sAvcgMes,, 

By wUoh tha Indlia’saoSi amdees. 

But soon a ftineral hymn was heard. 

Where the soft breath of evening stirred 
The tall, gray ibiest ; and a baAd 
Of stern in heart, and strong in hand, 

Came winding down beside the wave, 

To lay the red chief in his grave. 

They sang, that by his native bowers 
He stood, in the last moon of Sowers; 

And thirty snows had not yet shed 
Their glory on the warriors head; 

But, as the summer fruit decays. 

So died he in those naked days. 

A dark cloak, of the roe-buck’s skin, 

Covered the warrior, and within 
Its heavy folds the weapons, made 
For the hard toils of war, were laid ; 

The cuirass, woven of plaited reeds, 

And the broad belt of wells and beads. 

Before, a dark-hatred virgin train 
Chanted the death-dirge of the slain ; 

Behind, the long procession came, 

Of hoary men and chiefs of fame, 

With heavy hearts, and eyes of grief, 

Leading the war-horse of their chief. 

Stripped of his proud and martial dress. 
Uncurbed, unreined, and riderless. 

With darting eye, and noitill spread, 

And iieavy and impatient tread, 

He came ; and oft that eye so proud 
Asked for his rider in the crowd. 

They buried the dark chief; they freed 
Beside the grave Ills battle steed, 

And swift an arrow cleared its way 
’To his stem hearti— ‘oneiplercing neigh 
Arose, and o’er the dead man’s plain 
The rider grasps his steed again. 

Longfellow. 


iUfstellantons. 


“1 have here made only a nosegay of culled flowers, and 
have brought nothing of my own, but the string that ties 
them.”— dfonfaiyitc. 

I NEVEK jet found pride in a noble nature, nor humi- 
lity in an unworthy mind. Of all trees, 

I observe God hath chosen the vine, a low plmt, that 
creeps upon the helpful wall ; of all beasts, the soft and 
patient iamb : of all fowls, the mild and galless dove. 
When God appeared to Hoses, it was not in the lofty 
cedar, not the sturdy oak, nor the spreading plane ; but 
in a bush, a humble, slender, abject bhgh. As if He 
would by these elections chetk the cono^ted anogance 
of man. Nothing procureth love, like humility : nothing 
hate, like pride. — Feliham^g JReiolvea. . , 

N.B. The Second Volume of this Periodical is now ready ; Covers 
for binding, with Table of Contents, may be ordered of fuy Book- 
sellers. 
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— Can it be 

That there are blessed memories joined with death 
Of those who parted peacefully, and words 
That cling abont our hearts, uttered between 
The day and darkness, ^n life's twilight timeP 
Oh, I could tell of one whose image comes 
Before niy inner sight,—.! knew her not— 

That ancient dame I told thee of, whose eyes 
Sought for heaven’s glories in the light of earth, 
She would speak of her till her licart was full. 
And I would weep for childish waywardness, 

And long to be ns she was. ’IWa her o^m 
And only child; and newer from her side 
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mnaiaer’s evening, wo pnreued the path which okirts the 
aiatnmit of the baetioni^ and so reached the comer of the 
fortification. The view from this point is enchanting. 
Bdiind you, rise the heights of the KbnigsBtuhl, the 
hinges seat, covered with trees of the richest foliage, and, 
as you stand on the verge of the precipiee, which forms 
the chief defence of the castle on this side, beside you 
lies the old Rent Tower, mighty in its ruins, like the 
corpse of a hoary Titan; whilst beyond it, from amidst 
the trees, the towers and battlements of the palace stretch 
to the sky in sublime and silent majesty. At your feet 
lies a blooming orchard, and below it the irregulm:, 
quaint looking roofs of the town, dotted with shingled 
steeples of old fashioned churches. From the black fir 
wooGs of the Odenwald, on the &r right hand, the river 
runs swiftly by, whirling in a thousand little eddies; 
and on the opp<wite bank lies the lovely Neckar valley, 
with its fragrant gardens, and vineyards, and orchards ; 
whilst beyond them the hill of All Saints, with the 
ruined convent on its summit, shuts in the view, and 
seems to touch the heaven with its lofty peak. At | 
this end the valley is narrow, and the hills draw so close 
to each other, that there seems to be no emss, and one 
can scarce imagine that the river extends beyond the 
stream visible beside the town ; but lower down, the 
glen widens out, the hills recede, and the valley is lost 
m the vast swelling plain of the Rhine, extending for 
many a league. 

In one of the numerous beautiful little glens which 
run down from the hills opposite Heidelberg, towards 
the water side, stands a small plain-looking white house, 
half hidden by trees, Which is pointed out to strangers 
as the spot where the students' duels take place. It is a 
convenient theatre for these intellectual entertainments, 
being so far from the town, that tliey arc not in the 
general case liable to interruption. The college autho- 
rities do, however, sometimes get notice beforehand of 
a duel, and take measures for interfering between the 
combatants, though not always with the happiest results, 
as occurred in the case of an acquaintance of mine, who, 
by-the-bye, was an Rnglishman, and ought to have 
known better. In this instance, the university beadle, 
armed with all the terrors of his dreaded office, had just 
reached the door as my friend received a slash across 
the cheek, and the wounded man, to escape condign 
punishment, was obliged to leap out of tiie window and 
hurry up the valley, with his blood streaming from the 
gash, BO that the wound, of course, not being subjected, 
as it should have been, to immediate medical treatment, 
healed but badly, and remains a very pretty scar to this 
day. 

The view of the Neckar valley is to me the most 
lovely in Germany; and yet this very land, which, in the 
golden radiance of the setting sw, looks like the garden 
of the Hesperides, has suffered^ore desolating ravage 
from the ruthless himd of war thui almost any other in 
Europe. . Tilly devilmted it with his murderous hordes 
of pious mvam ; thi^wedes followed in his steps, both 
literally and ngurativdy; but the palm of atrocity was 
reserv^ for the French, under Inrennc ; they burst 
upon it with merciless fuiy: but one sack was not 
enough, and the Palatinate was a second time subjected 
to such fiendiah cruelties that all Europe rung with the 
horrprs committed by them. The destruction of the 
Palatinate forms a glorious episode in the life of 
Louis ZIV., the, Grand Monarque, and there was a 
quaint oold-UoodediiM about the prooeeding which 
tuakes it inteiaidiiig. Louis was going to a grand 
court-ball, when LouvoU came and said, ^'Sire, your 
army must receive ordma to lay waste the PaUtiuate, 
wd devastate it from end to end.*' Indeed,” replied 
l^uis, 1 am sorry for thaf^ buti if it is propr, of course 
it must.be done and so saying he went on to the balL 
The orders were immediate despatched, and admirably 
obeyed. Every house was buxn^ down; the cattle 
were k^id the vineyatds and orchards were cut domm 
and deidiroycd, and the inhabitants tumed out in the 


depth of winter to shift for themselves. The garden of 
Oermany was turned into a howling wfrderness, where 
nought was to be seen but the smoung ruins of once 
happy homesteads, or heard, but the cHes of the 
wret^ed fugitives perilling with cold and want. 

At the up pe r end of the pleasurC'ground is a fine 
large coffee-house, where were immben of all ages and 
sexes seated at tables in the open ^r, engaged, after the 
German fsshion, with coffee, beer, and tobacco, whilst 
they listened to the strainB of a very fiur band, which 
played almost without intermission. Conspicuous 
amongst the company were a large party of students, 
with their little caps of various colours, according to 
the port of Germany which claimed the honour of their 
birth, their long hair, and their fantastic dresses. OnojP 
in particular, was a delicious specimen of a true Bursch; 
ho was a decidedly handsome young man, with long fisir 
hair curling on his shoulders, and pointed curling beard, 
dressed in a donblet of black velvet, with a short cloak 
of the same material falling off one shoulder ; he was 
smoking a pipe of portentous length, and was evidently 
the hero of the day. On the whole, however, from the 
little 1 have seen of these students, 1 do not think they 
deserve ail the ill that is spoken of them ; in fact, the 
very points most reprehensible in their manners seem 
to me exactly those which have been most be-praised, 
such as their renowning, their beer-drinking, and so 
forth ; as to the latter, 1 really cannot offer any excuse, 
though it seems to me that the foll^ must carry its own 
punishment along with it; for it is impossible to con- 
ceive that any one can calmlyesit down to drink two or 
three gallons of small beer without feeling himself de- 
graded in the scale of boi ig ; how they ever get it down 
is to me inconceivable ! i should think the torture by 
water was nothing to it. As to the want of cleanliness 
and of gentlemanly feeling, of which they are accused, 

I do not think that, as regards the former, they are more 
to blame than foreigners in general ; and the few I have 
ever met with intimately, always appeared to me, barring 
their Burschen eccentricities, quiet gentlemanly fellows. 


Then, as to their dress, and their attempts to look pic- 
turesque, all this is no doubt laughable enough, but 1 do 
not know that it is more absurd, and it certainly is as 
agreeable to others, to see a man dress like a picture of 
Raphael, than to find a gentleman, by rank and fortune, 
rigged out like a groom, and attempting to look know- 
ing. In mental and liter^ acquirements the ^nerality 
of the students at German universities are, 1 suspect. 


quite equal, if not superior to the pupils of our most 
boasted ac^emies. Not that I at all agree with those^ 
who are such indiscriminate admirers of the German 
system of tuition, as to wish to exchange our own 
for it. On the contraiy, I conceive, that as, according 
to the old Scottish proverb, "ilka land has its 
ain lauch,” so the academical institutions of every 
conntiy will, in the general case, be found best suited 
to the habits and modes of mind of the youtii of that 
conntiy ; and that the indiscriminate adoption of foreign 
systems of education will, unless great care be taken, 
introduce principles so much at variance with the na- 
tional charactenstioB, as to be liable to produce more 
harm than good. All that I would wirii to say is, that 
the German scholastic system, whether as regards their 
colleges or their schools, is an admirable one for Ger- 
many. The professors undoubtedly rank amongst the 
most deejdy learned men of the age, and thdrs^laiB 
are as thoroughly inatruoted Ss any, and I believo more 
extensively so than any, in Europe. Indisadf tbe foult 
which 1 have generally neaid alleged jugainst the German 
academies, and to which, from my oim eaparienoe, I 
riiottld think them mosi liartte. wt their 

pupils too learned; so ilud thee^/ Irimm 
their "crack men,” are usnaBiy mem pedants, with heads 
stufied frill of. all kinds of knowleiW, but with minds, 
utterly uneducated. . Thia is ,a foult, however, whi^ I 
suspe^ is to be attributed as much to the jpeeuiiar 
chuacter of the German mind at to the nature ^of the 


of our most 
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Oermaa soh^oli ; aftei- all> ia it a fault which 
our own uniTwritty oducation is entirely freel Do not 
our own UidyeniiUes turn out men as learnedly iraorant 
aa Heidelberg and Berlin t— men who can scan we most 
difficult ohorusea in the tragediaiuii and think no more 
of the most difficult questions in mathematics than I do 
of the recondite pr^lem of the snail, and yet who do 
not know a hawk from a hemshaw. There is, howerer, 
one practice common to all the German schools, which 
might, 1 think, be introduced amongst us with advan- 
tage ; I mean, the habit of speojUn^l^tin. In the upper 
classM of the Gymnasia, or public schools, it is usual to 
enforce the speaking of Latin amongst the scholars, as 
is frequently the case in our academies with regard to 
French. This practice imparts a greater readiness and 
command over the language than can be gained by any 
of our systems of laborious written exercises. And 
thus you shall frequently find students in Germany who 
can converse with each other in Latin for hours together 
on colloquial subjects with the most perfect ease. In- 
deed, the thing is sometimes carried a little too far. 1 
remember a case of a man at Bonn, who had the most 
perfect command of the Latin tongue, and could chatter 
college slang in it as easily as in German, but the ac- 
complishment was attended by one disadvantage, which 
made it not a little inconvenient ; for whenever the 
Latinist got drunk, which, unfortunately, was not sel- 
dom, he invariably retreated to bed, and remained there 
until he was perfectly sober again ,* but though this, 
of course, took a long time, and he was extremely trouble- 
some on such occasion!, continually summoning and 
ordering about the servants, he nover would use any 
other language but Latin, and was excessively angry 
when his commands were misunderstood, or that his 
unfortunate landlady, in sheer self-defence, was con- 
strained at such times to send for some fellow-student to 
act as interpreter. 

(To be eoHlini<ed,) | 



A CHRISTMAS PARTY IN THE COUNTRY. 

Chap. III. 

After dinner, the Hortus siccus was produced, and 
the A dianium rapella Vemria shown to Justine, who 
was anxious to know the derivation of the name, since 
she traced no resemblance to hair in the leaves. 

** 1 believe," said Sophia, ** that it is to bo traced in the 
leaf-stalks rather than in the loaves themselves, and 
these you will find to be fine and hair-Uke. Indeed, a 
resemblance there must be, for it is in German and 
Dutch called Venuadwxir, which answers to the Latin 
Capdla Veneris, and to the English Maiden-hidr. 
A dianium, the other botanical name, is derived from a 
Greek word signifying "diy and it is said, that if you 
plunge the plant into water, it will, on coming out, 
rqjeot all the moisture, and quickly be as dry as before. 
It is the very prettiost of all our British ferns, and yet 
they are all pretty.” 

What sort of flowers have they T 

^'They have not any flowers; their beauty consists 
In the elegance and variety of their foliage, which 
adoms the wild heaths and woods ; and one might 
almost fimoy some of Hiem to form faliy forests, and 
pieture the tia}r elves frisking beneath their shade." 

^'Why, Sophia," cried C^les, ^^you must gather 
frrai-eeed ; mut ihen, indeed, you may have a chance of 
seeii^ the people,’ who would not otherwise allow 
yew presMoi at their revels." ^ 

^ Periltiiq^ t|ie lidHei do gather it/* said Lucy; '<and 
that tmigt he t^ reason that we never see them." 

"Hn^do yoa mean bj gathering fem-seedr asked 
Jaatin^ 


"Oh ! it is an old superstition in the north, that if 
you can obtain possession of fem-seed, you may render 
yourself invisible.” 

" I do not suppose," said Mrs. Loraine, " that this 
superstition has arisen from the &ot that ferns do not 
flower, and consequently have not what in stnctneia 
can ho called a seed ; for they do propagate themselves 
by what is somewhat analo^us to seeds, and our un- 
sdentific ancestors would hardly quibble at a word. 

I They must have intended to insinuate the fact, that 
these sori, as they are now called, are so minute and so 
hidden as to be extremely difficult to be found. They 
are usually placed under the leaf ; frequentlv along the 
rib ; or, as in the Maiden-hair, at the veiy edge ; whilst, 
os a fhrther concealment, some of them actually turn 
down the edges of the loaves, and cover the sori com- 
pletely." 

" Sophia," said Cyril, " I have been thinking of your 
fiuicy of the fairies disporting under the shade of 
waving ferns, and enlarging the said ferns in my mind’s 
eye, until I found myself under the towering foliage I 
left behind me in India. I suppose you will not tell 
me that our splendid palm trees are of the same family 
as your elegant ferns.” 

“ They certainly have much resemblance in form, but 
cannot be of the same fkmily, since the palms have both 
flower ond fruit, which the ferns have not ; but you 
have also in the tropics tree-ferns of a gigantic slsc. 
Traveller, you know, tell strange stories; and, if I 
remember rightly, some have described the itoina of 
these tree-ferns as rising to the height of forty or fifty 
feet without a leaf. In short, they are said to bo most 
superb objects, emulating the palm in size as well as 
in elegance." 

" Those tropical ferns," said Mr. Barlow, are a great 
support to the theory of geologists, that our globe must 
formerly have been a great deal hotter than at the pre- 
sent day, since, amongst the fossil remains in this lati- 
tude, numberless ferns are discovered, greatly resembling 
the present species of that plant, but of so enormous a 
size, that some of them could not have been less than 
thirty feet in height, whilst the ferns in the same latitude 
now seldom reach to the height of more than three feet," 

" I know nothing," said Mr. Loraine, "more interest- 
ing to the mind than the opening of the study of geology. 
We seem to be gazing into the long receding vista of 
time, where gigantic masses arise on every side, hidden 
by thick clouds, through which we can only occasionally 
discern with certainty the sublime objects oonceated by 
their drapery." , « i 

“ I can quite enter into your ideas," said Mr. Barlow, 
"and can only compare the feeling to what we may sup- 
pose Belzoni to have experienced as be penetrated into 
the wonderful templerflw the Nile, and saw beauty, order, 
and magnificence unfolded beforehiffi. Yet we have in 
geology a more noble pursuit th||f|miB, since our object 
is not to explore the works of ni^ffbut of God, in whoso 
works we are sure to find order ffipbost wonderful, even 
where there is a seeming chaos ;^ror * He bath measured 
the waters in the hollow of His band, and moted out 
heaven with the span • and comprehended the dust of 
the earth in a measure, and weighed the mountains in 
scales, and the hills in a balance.*” 

"How much it is to be regretted," said Mrs. Londx^, 
"that in some minds there is raised a preju-^ agsiajt 
the study of geology, from a supposition that it leida 
to theories subversive of the truth of the Mosaic aeoouilt 
of the creation!” v j 

" It is indeed a cause of regret, replied her nuchand ; 
"hut the greater regret should be, that men^ veMoning 
from parts alone, would have allowed tl^selves to 
baud dieoriei, lAieb, I fed 
grese «f geolegied knowledge w^ ^ i bttt 
ftiCi fbrtimetdyt'ineny leemed end wdentae men. wBo 
mrllytoe^t gjeWHii^ to ^ eopwtor 

light of lerelntion. ud we know Ottt 'truth li niidity 
m will iwerdL’ Tita3j hdtedng the troth le re- 
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vealod intbe Bible, 1 am bo far from visliliig to repress 
the study of geology, that I would encourage it to elicit 
fact after fact, convinced that, in the end, every seeming 
didiculty will be overcome, wd science and revelation 
speak the same language. Already there is one striking 
coincidence to be found hctwecen them**' 

** What is that, my dear father]” 

" Why, Lucy, your lectures on geology at B last 

have been thrown away upon you, if you do not 
recollect that, for the convenience of arrangement, geo- 
logists have divided ike strata of the globe into three 
series.” 

" Oh,” interrupted Agnes, " even I remember pri- 
mary, secondary, and tertiary I for I always think of old 
John Brown, who had the tertian ague, which came on 
every three days.” 

“ I our memory contrives to jumble matters strangely, 
Agnes,” said her father ; ** but your names of the three 
classes are certainly correct. In the earliest strata no 
fossil remains are found ; as vre advance upwards in the 
secondary series, plants appear, but no organized beings ; 
still rising, fishes and reptiles are found mingled with 
tl|e plants ; whilst in the upper, or tertiary series, the 
bones of quadrupeds aro discovered in abundance, and 
freonently in a fine state of preservation. Now, turn 
to me first chapter of Genesis, and you will find that 
Hoses tells us, that on the third day of the creation God 
caused the earth to bring forth grass, and herbs, and 
trees ; on the fifth day. He commanded the waters to 
bring forth abundantly the moving creatures that ha^ 
life ; and not until the sixth day did He create the 
beasts of the earth after their kind.” 

** It is indeed striking,” said Lucy, " and may surely 
account for the much greater number of fossil plants 
than of fossil animals ; as well as the chemical supposi- 
tion, that their preponderance is caused by their more 
enduring nature, though that is of great account.” 

** 1 remember,” said Hosaline, “ being much struck 
by the fact that my favourite flowers, those frail and 
fleeting beauties, should outlast the more noble and 
animated parts of creation, and retain their elegance of 
form throughout unnumbered ages. A fossil flower !~ 
what a strange association of duration and fragility !” 

'' And 1 dare say, Hose, you do not quite forget that, 
when you made the remark, James Hamilton said it 
added one more trait to the resemblance between women 
and flowers, since there is a preserving power in woman’s 
affoction, which renders her graceful even when the 
bloom ^f beauty is departed.” | 

" There is no preservative of beauty like afiection,” 
said aunt Martlia ; ** when it looks out from the coun- 
tenance, it leaves its own image impressed there, and 
when its eye rests on the features of those it loves, it 
po^BB 0 s.a transmuting power more valuable than the 
fabled touch of Midas. We have often lauehed at little 


fabled touch of Mi^ 
Me^ie Markham 
uncle Guy ; ' yet the" 
affqotion.^* 

** You speak of the 


We have often laughed at little 
ng her very plain uncle, ‘ pitty 
|d was gifted with the poetry ol 


nil remains of plants being ver\' 


numerous; pray, have geologists been able to distin ’ 
guish them botanically ]” asked Frederic. 

Yes,” said Mr. Barlow, '* they have already classed 
about 540 distinct varieties, and most of them are ana 
logons to the feirn tribes.” 

'*Fivp hundred and forty 1” exclaimed Justine ; they 
nuist abuost be as numerous as the living flowers of tho 
Wth-" 

ifot quite,” said Sophia, '' sinoo botanists have de- 
scribed upwards of 50,000 of the latter, and the number 
is daily increasing by the discovery of new plants in 
reeentiy explored renrions.^ 

"1 certainly had no ooncention of this enormous 
nttnilMir of plants, and conld almost ask w'here room U 
to hi Isnnd for them all.” 

; "Hy dear girl,” said Mrs. Lqrahae; "your ideashave 
been %nmed in trimgardens, wheri eveiy plant is se- 
p^ately plaoed, and you have not considered that intri- 


cate carpet-work which God has spread under our fiMt, 
or that exquisitely-varied drapery of every hue with 
which He has clothed the fidr scenes of nature* We 
must take you to spend a summer's day in Clevedon- 
Bean or ou Halston Moor, before we can display to you 
half our treasures.” 

" Oh 1 Justine,” cried Agnes, "how I do wish you had 
been with us last summer, when we went on to Halston 
Moor I Sophia, and Lucy, and Alice Forster, and 1, 
rode by turns on the old pony; and Charles, and Alleyn, 
and dear Edmund, walked by us. Charlotte Forster 
and mamma drove to Halston Farm to make tea for us. 
They came by the road, but we went by the moor the 
whole way— oh, it was delightful ! ” - 

" We certainly had a day of great enjoyment,” said 
Sophia. " The sky above us was perfectly clear ; and 
though tho sun shone a little fiercely, be is generally so 
capricious a guest during our summers that we would 
not complain, whilst the little difiicultics of tho road 
only stimulated us to increased merriment.” 

“ I can hardly fancy a moor very pretty or picturesque,” 
said Justine, " but perhaps Halston Moor is an ex- 
ception.” 

"1 do not suppose it is,” replied Sophia. "It is just 
such a common as may be found in many other paHs of 
England ; of no great extent, and of no peculiarity, if 
we except, perhaps, a few large oaks which are scattered 
here and there, and are fine objects for a sketcher. 
The enjoyment was in the pure air and active exercise, 
and in the search after rare wild fiqwers, in which we 
all busily engaged.” 

** And does a bare moor yield many ]” 

"You must not call a moor bare; for, as mamma 
says, it is spread with an intricate carpet-work of flowers. 
Even the most common flower there, the whin-bush, is 
BO beautiful, that the German botanist, Billenius, when 
he first beheld this glory of an English common spread- 
ing Its gulden blossoms to tho winds, and loading them 
w'lth its most rich perfume, actually went down on his 
knees in admiration of the wonderful plant.” 

“ Is it then so very splendid]” 

" Surely you know a whin-bush, Justine,” exclaimed 
Agnes. 

“ Perhaps,” said Mrs. Loraine, " you may know it by 
the name of gorsc.” 

** Oh,” said Frederic, " I have certainly heard of and 
seen gorse covers in Leicestershire, though I never was 
properly introduced to one. Come, Lucy, you have all 
the crabbed names by heart — tell us by what hard name 
to call this splendid plant ! ” 

“ I shall begin to suspect, Frederic, that you are 
rather more knowing than you profess to be, and wish 
to puzzle me, since, though 1 can tell you that the bo- 
tanical name of the whin is Ulex Europea, 1 must add 
that 1 am quite ignorant of the derivation of this word, 
as also of that of the English names. The only guess I 
can remember is that of some learned antiquary, who 
thought it mi^ht by possibility have come from a Celtic 
word, tcc, which signifies a point; and surely it has 
prickly points enough about it.” 

** Bash knows that, 1 should think,” said Agnes. " Bo 
you not remember, when he was so eagerly pursuing a 
rabbit, he ran his nose quite amongst the hushes, and 
came back making such a foolish appearance that ife all 
laughed at him ] and then he had disturbed a lark, who 
sprang up into the air, and warblpd a song so )oud, Ve 
beard it above our laughter, and all hoeame anddenly 
silent, raising our heads as quickly aa Barii had dona, 
and gazing up after her until the aonir bacame fiklnter 
and fainter, and she was only like, a tinysMak 

in the clear blue sky* J[ was so b W wiri I 

put my foot quite into a bog^ plaeq, and wheh 1 
screamed out 1 frightened poor^d Nora, and Alice, whd 
was riding her, had nearly been thrown by her ifearting. 
Then, soon after,^ we came to the gip^ oainp sunder ifie 
large oak, which we call die Bruld'a oak.” 

" 1 have just been fetddng Lucy's charanliig i^eteh#” 
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iikiei^»(l«6d fioMiUttdi ** that 1 may show it to Mm. Bar* 
loir and my ootutni^ and ^ove that I had my aharo of 
tho day's e^|#yl|lon1«; though 1 was too ill to Join the 
party. Is it m elottr ? Do look at that little black* 
eyed hrehig^ Mitlog up in bed under that tent, and 
Meping out upon the strangers, whilst the rough little 
terrier round which ho has tin-own his arm, seems 


bey mre as well oontrasted as Burns's ‘ Twa Dogs.' ” 

** And then, Mrs. Barlow," asked Agnes, is not that 
like Edmund! Oh, how he tried to purzle the old grand- 
mother with his sea phrases t^and those crossed sdcks 
over the life, from which the pot was hanging to boil 1— 
and all those l>luc, red, and yellow rags which the wo- 
men were washing in the ditch, and banging on the 
gome to dry ! — oh, it is all so like 1 ” 

fear the prickly whins would tear the rags still 
more.*’ 

Oh, no ! those lean black sheep crop them so closely, 
as far as they can reach, that they are in some places 
quite like smooth green hillocks on the outside. As 
we remarked this, Alice Forster said she had seen fences 
of whins near Melrose, which were not pay with flowers ; 
they were cut too closely for that, but they made a very 
showy hedge. The old woman heard this, and told her 
she came from that part of the country, and had a house 
at Kirk Yelholm. Only think,-- at Kirk Yetholtn, where 
Walter Scott’s Meg Merrilies waa born ! 1 call that 
old woman our Meg Merrilies." 

" I prize my eketcli very much," said Bose ; “ it 
always reminds me of Cowpor’s description : 

* T see a column of slow rising smolce 
O’ortop the lofty wood that skirts the wild. 

A vagabond anu useless tribe there eat 
Their miserable meal. A kettle slung 
Between two poles upon a stick transverse 
Ecceives the morsel 

and a little before this description, he says : 

* Tlie common, overgrown with fern, and rough 
With prickly gurse, that, shapeless and defunuM, 

And dang'rouB to the touch, has yet its bloom, 

And decks itstdf with ornameuts of gold, 

Yields no unpleasing ramble; there the turf 
Smells fresh, ani^ rich in odorif rous herbs 
And fungous fruits of earth, regales the sense 
With luxury of unexpected sweets.’ ” 

** I cannot quite forgive Cowper,” said Sophia, " for 
calling the gorse ' shapeless and deformed,' or for omit- 
ting to notice its must delicious fragrance, which we 
may perceive stealing over us on the soft still air of a 
hot Bummer's day, even before we come upon the glow- 
ing masses which, at such a time, seem alive w-ith the 
multitude of bees hovering over them, and adding the 
charm of their low musical sound to those of sight and 
smell. Certainly, the whin bush deserves more respect. 
In Petersburgh they actually cherish it as a valuable 
hot-house plant.” 

** Well, to judge from your description," said Justine, 
a day on Halston Moor must be as delightful as a fdte 
at the Chiswick jprdeus, and certainly produced at 
much less evpettie in every way, — ^less time, less money, 
and IsM temper.” 

“Searcd|y less time, since our expedition occupies 
the whole w*" 

"Bnii then, font ei^oyment begins with the day, 
whHtt'wo lose hours in driving, or rather crawling In a 
oandlge throngli crowded streets and dusty roads, Imforo 
we reach the emmnee of the gardens, where more time 
U ^waited In orawiig through the assembled multitude, 
beaidie m expense of the ticket, there is the 
f tlie teilet; and then the temper ! 0, how pro- 
ii to have a lovely new dress tom to pieces, 
a foiled by a shower ! and it always nuns on 
rate day. Last year, I hadamost beautifal 
oiwanilto dress, direct from Paris, and-^was it not pro- 
Vcmhgl^Mr. Mdetyn irae Ji»i i^nt to offer me his 



arm, whon Fanny Harwood Ued upon it. The etowd 
pushed mo on — 1 lost my escort, and had my drrreiom 
across, so that i never ceuld wear it again. I half fan- 
cied Fanny did it on pifrpose, and | waa very; vory 
angry.” 

’’Sowas I, Justine, when Edmund eaught Mpink 
gingham frock with the end of the whi^, for I nhi it 
to tnend the next morning. It waa betiar'than ymfr 
dress, for it could be mended ; yet you had the nd^n- 
tage of seeing all the superb flowers,” said Agftea. 

*^But, Justine, in enumerating the delights of €mls- 
wick, you forget the refreshments; all the icf'Creini 
which fell upon old Mrs. Orion's blue velvet. You do 
not find champagne and ices in festooned marquees on 
Halston Moor, 1 suppose," said Frederic.” 

"No, no, but wo had a very nice basket of prog, and 
a charming place for eatinj^ our cold pie, and drinking 
cider. Not under a single tree, but under a cluster of 
oaks, which Alleyn was so classical as to name the Qrovo 
of Dodona.” 

"And a veiy pretty name too, Miss Sophia, and there 
was, at least, a stock-dove in the hrancl)(:s, to give its 
oracles, and a stream to add to the resemblance ; not 
very pleasant water, 1 must own, from flowing threugh 
the moss, and certainly, not always full at midnight slid 
dry at noon.” 

" I quite approve of Alleyn's classicBl reminisoenecs,” 
said his father, "and do not always agree with Bhak- 
spero's much quoted, "What's in a name 1* for there 
is often much in a name to recal what is beautiful. 
Perhaps Sophia will remember those lines of a Oermaa 
poet, who deserves to be named in the same sentence 
with his loved Bhakspeare, in which ho bcautlfuily 
describes Ihe influence which the Grecian fables still 
have on educated minds, although 'they live no longer 
ill the ifuth of reason.’ " 

" You mean those lines from Schiller's Wallenstein : 

* For fable is love’s home, ids birfliplaop ; 

Delightedly dwells he ’inong fays, and talismans, 

Aud spirits, and delightedly believes 
Divinities, being himself divine. 

The intelligihlc forms of ancient poets, 

The fair humanities of old religion, 


Or cliosms and watery deptlts; uJi tliese have vanished, 
They live iiu longer in tun faith of reasun I 
But still the heart doth need a language, still 
Doth the old instiuct bring hack the old iiumcs.’ ” 

"In honour of those beautiful lines,” said Mrs. Do- 
raine, " pray lot the name be adopted ; but let me 
remind you that there is a religious solemnity in the 
overshadowing of fine trees, wl^ch may living holier 
recoliectiona. Trees are freque njyfU ^entionod la tiie 
Bible as memorable in the patriarchs and 

prophets, during the earliest ageflr tlio world ; though 
I do not at this moment remem^Phny such roeollcotion 
attached to the oak, except in that awful account of the 
Man of Qod, who was d’lsobedient unto tiie word of the 
Lord, and whom the old prophet found seated under an 
oak. Tempted by its shade to linger on his way ham#* 
ward, by yielding to that temptation ho prepared him- 
self to fall by another, and to return by the w-ay that he 
came, in direct opposititm to Qod's commandm^t 1” 

" There is,” sain aunt Martha, "a passage in luaiali, 
in which God, after pronouncing judgment upon Judea« 
and predicting the desolation of the landi aayt, * But 
yet in it shall be a tenth, and it shall return had #hhU 
be eaten : as a toil-tree and as an oak, whese iubiitanise 
is in them when they eaat their leaves^ se th#1ioly weed 
shall bo the substance thereof.’ In ibis MMiSf hotr 
noble is the figure of the oak^ srldch has hMl indeed its 
summer ornaments, butstBl in the vigour 

of its vitality] I somsthnea ccmiamfllda (his saM 
imago as a fit emblem pi our holy^flhttreh^ should lu 
enemies ever succeed in thrit endeiveurs IgMuil iL 
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indeed, it may be stripped of the trappinga 
of ite proi^rity, which have their i»e as well as 
their bmty ; but still, its subataiiee will be in it, for 
file Moly Spirit is the substaiiee thereof; and in the 
wintiy atonns of advenlty, like the oak, it will become 
the more firmly rooted, for its foundations are upon the 
My hills, and its top reaches to the heavens ; aye, and 
w» Wty confidently ngoioe in iU strength, and look that 
it Shall flourish agirin, and that the nations shall return 
to. shelter beneath Its boughs T 

" Tfao oak is a noble tree, and that cluster of oaks was 
certainly very fine," said Charles, *'and I must allow it 
fit to inspire poetical reeollectiona. Even Agnes took to 
quoting there, for she nestled down under a clump of 
bracken, and tried to sing 

* The heath this night must be my bod, 

The bracken curtain for my head.* *’ 

^‘What is bracken r 

" Oh ! the bracken Is the common fern, Justine, and if 
vou had been there, in that very spot, you might well 
have wondered at the multitude of flowers. I counted 
twenty within reach of my hand, where I was seated, 
and I took out a pencil, and made a list of tiiem, that 1 1 
might not forget any. There was the bracken, the | 
heath, or erica tetralix ; the lalluna, or ling ; the lovely 
little anagallis tenella, or bog pimpernel; the polygala, 
or milk wort, both blue and white ; the euphrasia, or 
evebright; the pingulcula, or butterwort; the little 
Imum catharticum, or purging flax ; the drosera, or mn- 
dew j three or four kinds of moBses ; two hypericums/ or 
St John's worts ; the veronica, or speedwell; the par- 
nassia— " 

Agnesi Agnesi*’ interrupted Frederic, you will 
break all your teeth by repeating so many hard names, 
M^et I suppose Sk^phia will make them all out to be 


" Very nearly all, I dare say,** replied Sophia. " The 
heath has undoubM claims, as alt Scottish bards will 
testily ; and the little anagallis tenella is one of the 


most lovehr and delicate of the British Flora, as its name, 
yon Latinists will know, implies. AnagaHis, too, signi- 
fies laughter, and alludes to the medicinal properties of 
■ome of the species, which were formerly supposed to 
cheer the apiiitB, by removing obstruotions of the liver. 
Anagallis arvensis is a merry looking little flower, which 
may be seen at the skirts of a corn-field, opening its 
bright red petals to the sun, but closing them again 
whoever a cloud intorposes between it and the ray it 
loves : and thus giving warning of the approach of rain, 
it has acquired the rustic title of the Shepherd’s Wea- 
iher^ass. Surely, that is poetical 1" 

^^It is pretfy,” said Bosaline, ''but must yield the 
Mm of poetical merit to the Farnassia, or Grass of 
Psmaistts, said ta4|m derived its name from its grace 
and beauty, which <M|||pll entitle it to claim Parnassus 
as its blvth-nlaee. S&fo has scarcely been able to do 
it justios in ner drawiR for it is every way worthy of a 
plaoe in the Grove of Dodona.” 

** Pray, Bose, 4o not insinuate that the Grove of Do- 
dona was near Mofunt Parnassus, since the one was in 
Epirus and the other in Phocis." 

" AHqyn, yon are too learned by half. I fear Justine 
may be alrMy tired of our derivations from the Greek, 
though we only them botanically. 

Indeed, 1 begin to take a great interest in these 
names,’’ said Justiiie, '' since 1 mrd they have so much 
meaning. Pray what is the derivation of Pinguicula, or 
Butterwort V’ 

" Yon have not made a happy hit, Instine," laughed 
Cfoaries, ** if you intend Sorafo to make anytoing 
phetol out m Butterwort. Wort is an old Saxon 
W)Q!M for plant, and Buttar has a very greasy sound, 

whM BlmicJfounf<!SaM«o«m^ 

5 Sophiar 

" ita lesyes have a very mmeamaoe. ce^ 

tatniy,!^ frinn this it has deiced its name, which is 


not very inviting; but the lower is exti'omel j pvfltty, 
looking at a litUe distance like a violet robbed of Its 
modest covering, and exposed to the rude gaze of evexy 
passer by. But after all, butter is very rural, and the 
plant hm in Norway a rustic celebrity, being there 
umd for the purpose of thideening milk, and forming 
a very grateful sort of curd. I wish 1 could say more 
for it, but my father will not let me quote ' What’s in a 
name 1’ so I will leave it, and defy you to find foult 
with that of Sundew, whose rose-coloured leaves each 
secrete a single globule of clear, pellucid liquor, re- 
sembling dew, which glistens in the rays of the noonday 
sun, when real dew is all absorbed by the heat. It is a 
complete contrast to the Maiden-hair, the one rejecting 
all moisture, and the other always retaining it.*’ 

Well, but what does Drosera meanV’ 

** That word is also derived from a Greek word, signi- 
fying dew, and it seems to have a similar appellation 
wherever it is known ; being the Sonnenthau of the 
Germans, and the Eugiada del Sole and Bociade of the 
Italians and Spaniards ; besides which, it gives a name 
to the elegant Italian liqueur Bosolio, as it enters into 
its composition, and is said topoBsesB many stimulating 
qualities.” 

It is a very curious as well as a very beautiful 
plant,” added Lucy ; ** for the hairs which support the 
globules of dew are so irritable, that should an unhappy 
insect settle upon them, they immediately close over it 
and crush the poor victim to death.” 

" What an hypocritical monster,” cried Cyril, "weep- 
ing its dewy toaiB over those sacrificed by its own 
cruelty I” 

" Not one word against so great a favourite, if you 
please. It has no rival in Agnes’s list, but the Eu- 
phrasia.” 

" And what have you to say in favour of the Eu- 
phrasia 1” 

" More tlxan I sliall have time to advance to-night ; 
for mamma has been turning over our Lauroat’s budget, 
and I see has selected an appropriate charade.” 

" If I guess rightly, it will prove very appropriate,” 
said Mrs. Lorainc, and handed to Sophia the following : 

Hail to my firat^ w he marches forth 
With ms saffron banners gay ; 

Spreading his conquest o’er south and iiortli. 

He takes his wondrous way. 

Brightly my second her tearlhl eyes 
ITplilts, her lord to greet; 

If he smile, to his loved embrace she flies, 

And dies ’neath his kisses sweet. 

Whilst my lowly whtde finds her humble rest 
On some lone moorland hill. 

And the plover’s conch is her velvet breast, 

Wliere he nestles close and still. 


SIR F. HEAD’S EMIGRANT.^ 

Wb venture to say that few who have taken up this 
volume to read, after having dram on their gloves lest 
a spot should stain the purity of its milk-white eovers, 
and admired the woodeuta on each boaid, suggestlva of 
the toils and hardships of emigrant life, have not folt 
that they have been in some degree taken In by 
its title and appearance. We are fu from saying thgt 
it is a worse book than one would have a ri^t from 
these to expect; but it isoextainly imtlhokliMlo^ 

-we should have anticipated from suclKOaliward^iiiw- 
teristies. It says but littie on tim of 

or emigration, and has no otiM ^ Hs titib tban 

*Hiat it is a book written ab<mt a to 
men do emigrate. And it 

'WO should expect to findwbm ifo demfo riMhfoigwm 


(1) Ths Emigrant, Of Sir ETaadi 9. Bsad* Bail Xoiideat 
'Murray. 1S46. 
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nftturilly ph«B it^ia a lady*B boudoifi or cm a drawing- i 
room tid)ld. book Ib, in a Bmarl political | 
pamphlet, fell of faaird hitSi directed with laadable im- 
partiBliiy agalnat all, of whatever piurty, who have taken i 
a different view of the policy to be adopted towards 
oar Korth American eoloniea from the author, and 
written with the off-hand daahing vivacity of Btyle and 
manner oharacterlstio of all hie Bayings and doings. 

Had there been nothing in the book but politics, with 
whatever intereRt we might have read it, we should not 
have felt it right to make it the subject of remark in 
this Magazine. But a portion— we will venture to say 
not the least interesting portion— of the book is taken 
up with observations and sketches of a more general 
character, which will be read with much pleasure by 
persons of all opinions, not even excepting the two 
amea damnOca of Sir F. Head’s political creed, Ijord 
John Bussell and Sir Bobert Peel. The author himself 
compares his book to a crow (if it be, it is a white one), 
which is made up of a small lump of carrion, and two 
or three handfuls of feathers ; so, he says, is this volume 
composed of political histoiy, buoyed up by a few light 
sketches solely written to make a dull subject fly. We 
should rather have compared it to an arrow pointed with 
steel and winged with peacock’s feathers. 

Most of our readers will recollect that Sir Francis 
Head, or as he tells us the Americans love to call him, 
with an enormous quantity of superabundant emphasis on 
the additional word. Sir Francis Bond Hoad, was governor 
of Upper Canada during the insurrection in 1888, 
which forms the subject of a considerable portion of his 
book. But, before coming to it, we have some sketches 
of a more general kind, some of which we shall extract. 
The following is an attempt to account for the difference 
of temperature in Europe and America at corrosponding 
degrees of latitude, with an account of the causes which 
are operating to effect a change in that of the latter. 

** It is well known that, so far as temperature is con- 
cerned, cold is increased by altitude, as it is by latitude ; 
accordingly, that by ascending a steep mountain — the 
Himalayas for instance — one may obtain, with scarcely 
any alteration of latitude, and in a few hours, the same 
change of temperature which would require a long jour- 
ney over the surface of the earth to reach ; and thus it 
appears that In the hottest regions of the globe there 
exist impending stratifications of cold proportionate in 
intensity to their respective altitudes. 

" Now, as soon as moisture or vapour enters these 
regions, in southern countries it is condensed into rain, 
and in the winter of northern ones it is frozen into 
snow, which, fSrom its specific gravity, continues its 
feathery descent until it is deposited upon the surface 
of the ground, an emblem of the cold region from which 
it has proceeded. 

But from the mere showing of the case, it is evident 
that this snow is as much a stranger in the land on 
which it is leposi;^, as a Laplander is who lands at 
Lisbon, or as, in England, a pauper is who enters a 
parish in whl«di he is not entitled to settlement; and, 
thesitfore, Just ai the parish officers, under the antho- 
ritir of the ]aw> vigorously prooeed to qject the pauper, 
so dOM nature pfemd to eject the cold that has taken 
tamponwy po s s i a si on of land to which it does not owe 
its IdriA; mk theprooeiii of qfeetment is as follows 

^ nia atmosphere, warmed by the 

iUrihee of the snow ; and as soon as tiie 
femr his takrii to Itself a portion of the edl^ the wind, 
bilt4^lU|Hi|th it a new atmosphere, repeats the* opera- 
tlon; am thus on, untO the mass of snow is either efiho* 
tua%^^ieeted, or materially diminbfeed. 


^ But while the combined aStton of sun and wind are 
producing this simple effect In the old world, there ex- 
ista in the northern regions of the new world a phyrioal 
obstructi<m to the operation. 1 idlude to ^ ittwnina- 
ble forest, through the boughs and hjtahohes fhiife 
the descending snow falls, until reaching the gro^td it 
remains hidden from the sun and proteetsd the 
wind; and thus every day’s snow adds to t&d, aoouliula- 
tion, unUl the whole region is converted intd ah alifeost 
boundless ice-house, firom which there sloWly but.dpn- 
tinually siises, like a mist from the ground, a strafem 
of cold air, which the north-west prevailiug^wind wafts 
over the south, 'and which feeezes everything in Its WX^. 

<< The effect of air passing over ice is curiously exem- 
plified on the Atlantic, where, at oertain periods of the 
year, all of a sudden, and often during the night, there 
suddenly comes over every passenger a cold mysterious 
chill, like the hand of death itself, caused by the vicinity 
of a floating iceberg. Now, it is curious to reflect that 
while every backwoodsman in America is occupying 
himself, as he thinks, solely for his own interest, in 
clearing his location, every tree which, felliim under 
his axe, admits a patch of sunshine to the earth, in an 
infinitesimal degree softens and ameliorates the climate 
of the vast continent around him ; and yet, as the por- 
tion of cleared land in North America, compared with 
that which remains uncleared, has been said scarcely to 
exceed that which the seams of a coat bear to the whole 
garment, it is evident, that although the assiduity of 
th|^Anglo-Baxon race has no doubt affected the climate 
of^orth America, the axe is too weak an instrument 
to produce any important change. 

** But one of the most wonderful cliaracteristios of 
Nature is the manner in which she, often unobservodly, 
produces great effects from causes so minute as to be 
almost invisible ; and, accordingly, while the human race 
— BO far as an alteration of climate is concemed-«are 
labouring almost in vain in the regions in question, 
swarms of little flies, strange as it may sound, are, and 
for many years have been, most materially altering the 
climate of the great continent of North America. 

** The manner in wliich they unconsciously per- 
form this important duty is as follows :— They sting, 
bite, and torment the wild animals to such a deme, 
that, especially in summer, the poor creatures, like 
those in Abyssinia, described by Bruce, become almost 
in a state of distraction, and, to get rid of their assail- 
ants, wherever the forest happened to be on fire, they 
rushed to the smoke, instinctively knowing auite well 
that the flies would be unable to follow them mere. The 
wily Indians, observing these movements, shrewdly per- 
ceived that by setting fire to the forest the files would 
drive to him bis gome, instead of his being obliged to 
trail in search of it ; and the experiment having proved 
eminently successful, the Indians for many years have 
been, and still are, in the habit oflmming tracts of wood 
so immense, that, from very hi^ and scientific autho- 
rity, 1 have been informed that lla’amount of land thus 
burned under the influence of the flies has exceeded 
many millions of acres, and that It has been, and still 
is, materially changing the climate of North Ameriexu” 

There is a very interesting chapter on the various 
causes which have led to emigration to Canada, and on 
the manner in which the natural characteristic of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, combined with the peculiar’ drcuiii- 
stances in which emigrants to Canada are plac(Ml» lutve 
operated in producing those distinguishing feahirea of 
chancier by which the people of that comitiy am now 
marked. 

"It iswonderfol to observe how adxnllBllHy Nature 
has parcelled out to the diffident nationl of mnnklnd 
riie cultivBtion ofthevse terrHfeks whi^ am best suited 
to their xeapeeUve ohanoten tii4 piUiicil stmngth. 
For instil, indoleiit ilrimbitants cf old midn 
and Portugal were led apparmHy IHy blind eiaitoe te 
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in tbe new world plains of vast aztent sitnated 
a genial climate, which, wftho# cultqre, were 
^ied for the breeding of alioost every animal which 
fbilmf jOm food of man. On the other hand, ly the 
|ii^iner*s compass, the Anglo-Baaon race were 
to a region visited by intense cold, and 

S irPl with trees of such enormoiis size, that cmigro- 
io this country has justly been termed * War with 
9 ertain)y any man who has ex- 
m^^fmed in it the a^^unt of fatigue to be endured in 
cdUtag down a eini^ tree, in ploughing among Sts 
roots, and in sowing and reaping around its stump, 
must feel that it reqmred a strong* healthy, hardy race of 
men to olear a country in which the settler has, as it were, 
to engage jxlmself in a duel with each and every indivi- 
dual tree of the interminable forest that surrounds him. 

** But on the discovery of America, Nature not only led 
the British to the battle-ground I have described, but 
by inatinetlve feeling she has sineo conducted, and conti- 
nues to conduct to it, the individuals of our country best 
suited to the task. It would be incorrect to state that the 
many thousands of emigrants that have annually sailed 
for our North American provinces have been particu- 
larly athletic ; but, as tbe French army truly 6ay,'f/Vsj 
le c(Bur qui fait le grmadier,* so it may accurately be 
stated that^ with a few exceptions, they must have been 
persons of rather more enterprising disposition than 
their comrades whom they left at home ; indeed, wlieui 
have reflected on the expense, anxiety, and uncertainty 
attendant upon emigrating to a new world, 1 have 
often felt astonished that labourers, tethered to thiZr 
parish by so many ties and prejudices, should ever have 
summoned courage enough to make up their minds to 
sail with their families in a ship for countries in which, 
to say the least, they must land Ignorant, friendless, and 
unknown. Propelled by these motley reasons, feelings, 
grievances, and doctrines, many thousands of families 
and individuals of various grades (in 1842 their number 
exceeded 42,OCfO), have annually taken leave of the 
shores of Great Britain, to seek refbge in the splendid 
wiidemess of Canada— or in other words, sick of vain 
pomp and gloiy, have left the old world for what they 
hop^ would be a better. 


soup lias undergone fermentation during which process 
it emits from the buugholc of the casks which contain it 
a gas highly offensive, and even inflammable, it becomes 
the clearest, the sweetest, and most wholesome water 
tha^ can be taken to sea ; so does the same sort of cla- 
xifleation, and the same results, take place in the moral 
feelings of the crowds of emigrants 1 have de.scribcd. 

" For a short time, on their arrival at their various 
locations, they fisney, or rather really and truly feel, 
more or less strongly, that there is something ^eiy flue 
in the theory of having apparently got rid of all the 
mutiy angtenals of ' Church and State ;* and travelling 
in they for a short time e^joy the novel 

luxury of being able dress as they like, do os they 
like, gp where they like. They appreciate the happi- 
ness or living in a land in which the old country’s 
servile custem of touching the hat does not exist— in 
.which every carter and waggoner rides instead of walks, 
and in which there are no purse-proud miilionaires— no 
dukes, duchesKB, ladies, parsons, parish oflieers, 
beadles, poor-law coBunieaioners, or paupers— no tithes, 
and no taxes. 

^'But after the mind, like the Thames water, has con- 
tinued for a Buifleient time in this state of pleasing fer- 
mentation, the feelings 1 have just described begin 
gradually to subside. Somu fly away, and some cniwl 
away; some evaporate, and eome sink; until the judg- 


attend, occasionally, a place of worship- Sditudc.l^is 
first slightly introduced, anA has then welcoiped to 
his mind more serious refieetions tjban Sny it had pre- 
viously entertained. Tho Inunder and the lightnifljg of 
heaven, the sudden storms, the intense £o]ds, the 
magnificent colouring of ihe sky, the buoyant air, the 
gorgeous sunsets, one after another, have Fomctlmes 
sternly, and sometimes smilingly, irnjparted to him 
truths whieli have gradually ex planed to hUn that 
there is something very fearful, as well as fallacious, in 
the idea of any human being boasting to himself of 
being independent of that l^W'er so eminently con- 
spicuous in the wilderness of America. 

As soon as this went has taken firm root in the 
heart, it soon produces its natural fruit. The emigrants 
meet, consult, arrange with each other, subscribe, 
according to their means, a few dollars, a few pounds, 
or a few hundred pounds, (one of the most jpowcribl 
axemen in Upper Canada expended on this object 
upwards of a thousand pounds;) the simple edifice 
rapidly grows up, is roofed in, is furnished with benches, 
until at last, on some bright Sabbath-day, a small bell, 
fixed within a little turret on its summit, is heard 
slowly tolling in the forest. From various directieps 
sleighs and waggons, each laden with at least one man, 
a woman or two, and some little children, are seen coh- 
verging tow'ards it ; and it would be impossible to 
describe the overwhelming feelings of the various mem- 
bers of the congregation of both sexes, of all ages, when 
their selected and respected minister, clad in a decent 
ivhite surplice, for the first time opens his lips to pro- 
nounce to them the well-known words, which declare that 
when the wicked man turnelh away from the wickedness 
he hath committed, and doeth that which is lawful and 
right, he shall save his soul alive. 

** The thunder and tho hurricane have now lost all 
their terrors ; the sunshine has suddenly become a source 
of legitimate enjoyment ; tho rude log but an abode of 
happiness and contentment; and thus the emigrant 
every day more and more appreciates the blessing 
which is rewarding him for having erected in tho wilder- 
ness bis own cstabliBbed church. 

Among the various good feelings that subsequently 
vegetate in his mind is that of filial attachment to Old 
England. The banished heart first yearns for the 
crooked lanes, the green fields, and rosy cheeks which 
adorn the surface of the old country ; and then, not 
satisfied with loving the land, it soon learns to love all 
who live in it. But while these British sentiments are 
growing, local politics first assail, and soon apparently 
entirely engross, the emigrant's attention. Ho has, per- 
haps, applied to be made a magistrate, and haa seen 
his neighbour appointed instead ; ho has written to the 
governor for a patent for the land he is clearing, and 
has received no ausw^er. His nearest neighbour and 
intimate friend is a reformer, who has told him that 
reform would veiy likely give him a road ; would per- 
haps get him some appointment; would indemnify 
him, in some way, for the cow that died ; ia short, ho 
understands., and firmly believes, that any change would 
do him good ; and that even if it did not, at all evonto it 
would be a change ; and so he is ready to vote fcflt the 
man that is already promising to effect a chango. 

'* Now, it is almost inconceivalde how eagerly the 
backwoodsman engages in local polities of tms nature. 
Every angiy word ho utters inflames hit own 
feelings. He disputes with one neighbouri and ilUei 
himself with another ; and» as aeithai: the one nor thi 
other, nor any of them, have any knoeMge of whst /ls 
really going on at tho seat of gevemiMpt, eaM^.idiet 
they read inprovinmal newjqpagm eie 
the vilest description, a murmur 11 Omted, wbleh* % 
people of England, who do net nhdliieUnd oiidgsia|lli' 


oQ^deiidde <jmtity of idloy. 

:‘^Oheef^eimt waftta,Uko l fl0Wdri||i.t 
%|t spidnga ^up the mind of a hwdtwp 


language, Is supposed very eleariy to thmatee f#M«k 
tion from the mother eomstiy > Wheieas, the 
that question is undltguiiodly proposed^ the irhme lahiie 
of local politios .isUi to the ground, party iMiniii^aie 
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fovgiottMi^ and ftiMI #11 iinetloM the Iriehni*#, aAd 
Scotdunan, aal fagliihmeB, are teea iroming their 
wajrthTQi^ llia to Join together, hand in hand, 

to m(^tainfim6:^oii vit£ Old England, whom, it may 
Mly bo laid^ th^ loro infinitely more dearly and more 
devoted)^ tna^ ifo her own ohildren at home/' 

^e Ibllof^i little sketch, wo are anre, will please 
our readm U le a good itoiy ; all the better for the 
way in whidili is told :-r 

VBiB amaaAKT's i<abk. 

''Henry Patterson and his wife Elizabeth sailed from 
the Tower in the year 1834, as emigrants on board a 
vessel heavily laden with passengers, and bound to 
Quebec. Patterson was an inUmate friend of a noted 
bird-catcher in London called Charley Nash. K o w, K ash 
had determined to make his friend a present of a good 
sky-lark, to take to Canada with him ; but not having 
what he called * a real good un* among his collection, 
he went into the country on purpose to trap one. In 
this eifo^ he succeeded ; but, when he returned to Lon- 
don, he found that his friend Patterson had embarked, 
and that the vessel had sailed a few hours before he 
reached the Tower stairs. He therefore jumped on 
board a steamer that was just starting, and overtook 
the ship just as she reached Gravesend, where he hired 
a small boat, and then scullina alongside, he was soon 
recognised by Patterson and his wife, who, with a crowd 
of other male and female emigrants of all ages were 
taking a last farewell of the various objects which the 
vessel was slowly passing. 

“ * Here's a bird for you, Harry,’ said Nash to Patter- 
son, as, standing up in the skiff, he took tbc frightened 
captive out of his hat, 'and if it sings as well in a cage 
as it did just now in the air, it will be the best you 
have ever heard.’ 

"Patterson, descending a few steps from the gangway, 
stretched out his hand and received the bird, which he 
immediately called Charley, in remembrance of his 
faithful friend Nash. 

" In the Gulf of St. Lawrence the vessel was wrecked ; 
almost everything was lost except the lives of the crew 
and j)a88engors ; and accordingly, when Pat.terson, with 
his wife hanging heavily on his arm, landed in Canada, 
he was destitute of everything he had owned on board, 
excepting Charley, whom he had preserved, and after- 
wards kept for three days in the foot of an old stocking. 

" After some few sorrows, and after somo little time, 
Pattorson settled himself at Toronto, in the lower part 
of a small house in King Street, the principal thorough- 
fare of the town, where ho worked os a shoemaker. His 
shop had a southern aspect ; he drove a nail into the 
outside of his window ; and regularly every morning, 
just before ha sat upon his stool to commence his daily 
work, he carefully hung upon this nail a common sky- 
lark’s cage, which had a solid back of dark wood, with a 
bow or small wire orchestra in front, upon the bottom 
of which there was to he seen, whenever it could be pro- 
cured, a fresh sod of green turf. 

"AsOh^rley’f wings were of no use to him in this 
prison, the only wholesome exercise he could take was 

hopping on md off hie UtUe stage ; and this some- 
times he would continue io do most cheerfully for 
hpun, stopping only occasiohally to dip bis bill into a 
small oqnefO % w of water, suspended on one side, 
and ^hen to raun if for a second or two towards the sky. 
As soon, how os# and only when, his spirit moved 

S hiip, this captive min h^ped upon his stage, 
on a bit of British soil, with his 
^ his Bina)l head sUghtiy turned, his 
Ltly fluttering, his bright black eyes 
the distent, deep, dark blue Canada 
his unpremeditated naoming song^ 

I player, 

tik^Ungimtes, of, his shiiU joyous 
ldu|h»ated English voice, upon the 


pe^ of Cenadib cannot ho doscrihed, and probably 
cp c^dy he imagined by those Vh^ cither by advOnity 
have been prematurely weaned fro|n their mdther 
country, or who, from long-continued nhaence from it. 
and from hope deferred, have learned ^ a foreign laud 
to appreciate the inestimable blessing ^ their Mher- 
land, of their parent home. All sorts of m^n-*n|ling, 
driving, walking, propelled by urgent bupin|^ or figuJll- 
tering for appetite or amusemenWss if py i%d of com- 
mand, stopped, spell-bound, to listen, for moic or |ps 
time, to the inspired warbling, to the Joyihl hs3lc{idsn0» 
of a common, homely-dressed, English laik I The loyal 
listened to him with the veneration with which they 
would have listened to the voice of their sovereign : 
reformers, as they leaned towards him, heard nothing 
in his enchanting melody which even they could desire 
to improve. I believe that in the hearts of the most 
obdurate radicals he reanimated feelings of youthful 
attachment to their mother-country ; and that even the 
trading Yankee, in whose country birds of the most 
gorgeous plumage snufile rather than sing, must have 
acknowledged that the heaven-bom talent of this little 
bird unaccountably warmed the Anglo-Saxon blood that 
flowed in his veins. Nevertheless, whatever others may 
have felt, 1 must own that, although I always rcfiaintd 
from joining Charley’s motley audience, vot, while ho 
was siuging, 1 never rode by him without ai knowlcdging, 
as he stood with his outstretched neck looking to 
heaven, that he was (at all events, for his si^c) the most 
ponvcrful advocate of Church and blatc in Her kltycsty’s 
dominions; and that bis eloquence was as strongly 
appreciated by others, Patterson received many con- 
vincing proofs. 

" Three times, as he sat beneath the cage, proud as 
Lucifer, yet hammering aw^ay at a bhoc sole ^tPg i& 
purgatory on his lapstone, and then, with a waxed 
thread in each hand, suddenly extending his elbows, 
like a scaramouch,— three times was he interru2>ted lu 
his work by people who each separately offered him one 
hundred dollars for his lark ; an old iarmcr repeatedly 
offered him a hundred acres of land for him; and a 
poor Sussex carter, who had imprudently stopped to 
hear him sing, was so completely overwhelmed with 
aflection and ’maladie du pays, that, walking into the 
shop, ho offered forlhim all ho possessed in the world— 
his horse and cart ; but Patterson would soil him to 
no one. 

" On the evening of the — th of October, 1837, the 
shutters of Patterson's shop windows were half closed, 
on account of his having that morning been accidentally 
shot dead on the island opposite the city. The widow’s 
prolpects were thus suddenly ruined, her hopes blasted, 
her goods sold, and I need hardly say that 1 made 
myself the owner, the lord and the master, of poor 
Patterson's lark. 

" It was my earnest desire, if possible, to better his 
condition, and I certainly felt very proud to possess him j 
but somehow or other this ' Charley is my darliug ’ sort 
of feeling evidently was not reciprocal. Whether it w^as 
that, in the conservatory of GovcrnmcDit House at 
Toronto, Charley missed the sky— whether it was that 
he disliked the movement, or rather want of mov^men% 
in my elbows— -or whether, from some mysterious feel- 
ing, some strange fancy or miagiving, the chamber of 
his little mind was hung with black, 1 can only ear, that 
during the three mpnths he remained in my setvice 1 
could never induce him to open his mouth, and that up 
to the last hour c^niy 4epatturehe would never sing fo me. 

" On leaving Canada, I gave him to Daniel en 
honest, faithful, l^al Mepd, who had aocoippi^l^ mg 
to the province. His station in life was about to 
that of poor Patterson; and accordingly, so jmeU a# 
bird was hung by him on the outside pt his humble 
dwelling, he began to sing again as exj^iialiely as ever* 
He continned to do so all through Sir! ArthuPi 
adminiabratlon. He sang all the Ume Durhto kas 

at work; he sang after the Cotin^ the 
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liKQoaiiire Ooniudl, the Houee of Assembly of the pro* 
titice^ had ceamd for ever to eidhtj he^ang at! tbe 
fhile the Imperial Parliameiit were Naming a&d 
apeeleg to an Aot by which even the name of Upper 
Canada was to ceaae to exist; and then«fo^g that 
the welee of an Englidi lark could no lonmr be of any 
sendee to that noble n<^on of her Hnnity’s domi- 
nions— he died 1 j 

Orris sent me his skiui his skull, and his legs. 1 j 
took them to the very best ardst in London — ^the gen- 
tleman who stuffii fbr the British Museum — who told 
me, to mv great Joy, that these remains were perfectly 
uniidured. After fisteningwithgreatprofessionalinterest 
to the case, he promised me that he would exert his 
utmost talent; and in about a month Charley returned 
to me with unruffled plumage, standing again on the 
little orchestra of his cage, with his mouth open, looking 
upwards— in short, in the attitude of singing, just as 1 
have described him. 

<«lhave had the whole covered with a large glass case, 
and upon the ^dark wooden back of the cage there is 
pasted a piece of white paper, upon which I Imve written 
the following words : 

* This Lauk, 

TAKEN TO Canada bt a rooa ExiaaANT, 

WAS SHIPWKEOXED IN THE St. LaWBENOE, 

AND AETXa SINQINO AT ToBONTO FOB NINE TBABS, 
DIED THEBE ON THE 14tH OF MaBOR, 1843, 
UNIVBBSALLT BfiOBKTTED. 

Home 1 Home 1 Sweet Home !** 


POPULAE TEAE BOOK. 

December 16 . — Isaac Walton, a name dear to English- 
men, deceased on this day, 1683. He was bom at 
Stafford, on the 8th of August, 1698. Kothing is 
known of his early life, but it is presumed that he was 
apmntioed to a relation of the aame name who dwelt 
in Whitechapel, and is desoribed as a hosier. Soon after 
the age of twenty he engaged in business on his own 
account, and dwelt on the north side of Fleet-street, in 
a house two doors west of Chancery-lane. Here he 
obtained the friendahip of hia vicar. Dr. Donne, (after- 
wards Dean of St. Paul's,) and several other eminent 
persons. In 1663 appeared his “ Complete Angler, or 
Contemplative Man’s Eecreation,” a work which 1^ long 
been ranked among the most popular oompositionB in our 
language. At different intervals, he published his cele- 
brated ''Lives” of Donne, Hooker, Walton, and Sander- 
son, which are justly considered models of ecclesiastical 
biogrimhy. 

DeoemW 16, is called " 0 Sapientia” in the English 
Ecclesiastical Ealendar. It is so named from the begin- 
ning of an anthem in the service of the western Church, 
whmh used to be sung in honour of Cbbist's Advent from 
this day until Christmas Eve. 

Dedmher 17.— We are told by Du Cange that it was 
snoiently oustomaiy at this time for the petty clerks” 
to assemble and choose an Abbat of Fools; upon whose 
eleetiona Te Deum was sung, and then he was chaired 
f^n theshouldeFSQfhisfellows, taken to the house where 
the rest were eolleoted, and put in a place "especially 
ordered and prepaiedmr this purpose.’^ Athisentrance 
all rose, (even the Lord Bishop if he were present,) and 
due reverence being paid him by his companion^ frdt. 
Slices, and wine were given him. The Abbat then 
began to sing inalndlm^ manner, while his associates 
endeavoured to drown his vocal effints by bawling, 
jhissing, howling, and dapph^ their hands. A short 
djalogue aftenraidB was imleired by a sermon by tiie 
porter. The Abbat and otheie, followed by the younger 


ONumt, ohoristen^ and Biahop'a esquhrei, ran about the 
stieeuiuhitiiig every one whom tney net. Sir B. E. 
llegndM^ nonesses a girdle reported to have hmk worn 
}iff en Abnat of Foou upon eabuoe into idSee. It 
omists of tfairty^ve square pieces of wood, let into ^ 


each other, upon which are carved ludioroul and gro* 
tesque figures of fools, tumblers^ huntsmen, kc. 

December 21.— ^soit of ClomaA 

This festival was instituted, a. d. 1180. It has been 
placed by the Church, says Brady, in tiie second course 
of holidays, beginning at Advent : our Savioub haviim 
vouchsafed to afferd Bt. Thomas the most indimutabie 
evidence of His resurreotioiL Ooing a goading (as it is 
called) on this day formerly prevails in Engmd. This 
seems to have been done by women only, who, in return 
for the alms they received, presented the donors with 
sprigs of evergreens, probably with a view to the deco- 
ration of their houses against Christmas. About 1799 
this custom was practisM by thegprpmen no farther off 
than Pinner, thirteen miles frozn^ London. Mr. Ellis 
says this practice " is still kept up in Kent, in the 
neighbourhood of Maidstone." One of Mr. Hone’s oor- 

S identB remarks, that in the above town and its 
ty, St. Thomas's is called Doleing-day, from a usage 
which has existed there from time immemorial of 
soliciting and receiving charity on that festival. Brand 
records, "My servant B. Jelkes, who is from Warwick- 
shire, informs me that there is a custom in that country 
for the poor on St. Thomas's day to go with a bag to beg 
com of the farmers, which they call going a coming** 
Fosbroke states that a like practioe prev^ls in Here- 
fordriiire on this anniversary, which is there called 
Mumping-day. In London, on this holiday, ward-motes 
are held for the election of tiie inquest and common 
coundlmen, and other officers, who are annually chosen 
for the service and representation of the respective 
wards. 

December 24.— (FlrtetlUffe i&bt. 

This is the vigil of the Feast of the Nativity, and 
was regarded with peculiar affection and reverence in 
the Middle Ages. Numerous and beautiful were the 
opinions which popular superstition formerly enter- 
tained respecting it: opinions of which several yet 
linger here and there, among our rural population. 
Perhaps the finest of them is that alluded to by Shake- 
speare in the following lines; 

Some say, that ever 'gainst, that season comes 
Wherein our Saviodb’s Urth is celebrated, 

The bird of dawning sing^ all night long ; 

And then, they say, no spirit dares stir abroad ; 

The nights are wholesome ; then no planets strike. 

No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm, ' 

So hallow’d and so gradous is the time." 

"Here," says a pleasing writer, "a sort of mental 
metonymy has taken place ; and the crowing of the cock, 
— which in the early stage of the belief was imagined to 
be the signal for the departure of evil spirits, only 
because it announced the morning, — is, in the fflrtW 
stage which we are examining, held to be a sound in 
intolerable to these riiadowy beings. Accordingly, 
it is supposed that on the eve of Christmas, ' the bird of 
dawning singeth all night long,* to scare away all evil 
things from infesting the hallowed houxB." The peasantiy 
in the south-western counties of England, and perhaps 
in other districts, still believe that the cattle tae to ho 
found kneeling at midnight of this vigil, aa if in re- 
verence of the miraculous birth. In some parts of our 
island, the bees are popularly said to sing at the same 
hour in their hives. "These," lema^ an exeellent 
author, "are superstitions, but supmtitions baaed on 
tiie prUie^le of adoration, and aa pi^ly poetiy as the 
Iliad." Bruid is d opinion thattiM .ioriiierof thme 
fiotions originated in certain of tiie 

Nativity by the earhr CMstian pti^teia ; wh would 
suggest that the ancient Bninej^ tigllBaalves wore In- 
debted for the idea to remote ebtimidiical' liacUtien. 
The same antiquaiy rtiaies thiat a Oomltit. peinant leild 
him, in 1790, of his ha^^, with abase otiAi^waMM 
several oxen in tiitir stalls, on the eve of old Cfarihtibis 
day, and that "at twelve o'clock they observed the^two 
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oldeit oxen A4l npoii their knees, and (as he ex|>ieised 
it in the idioi^ of the eountir) make a cmel moan like 
Christian ereatiires.’* To those (says a writer before 
cited) who nignnl the analogies of the human mind- 
ed mark the progress of tnditUm— who study the dif- 
fiislon of oertaiii anotes, and their influence upon man- 
kind— <itn anecdote related by Mr. Howison, in his 

Sketehes of Upper Canada ” is fhll of comparatire 
interest He mentions meeti^ an Indian, at midnight, 
creeping cautiously along, in the stillness a beauufol 
mocmlii^t Christmas-Eve. The Indian made signals to 
him to ne silent ; and, when questioned as to his reason, 
rralied— *^Me watch to see the deer kneel; this is 
Christmas night, and all the deer &11 upon their kneei, 
to the Great Spirit, and look up.” 

In some places, particularly in Berbydiire, it is as- 
serted that the watchers on this mysterious eve may 
hear the ringing of subterranean bells, and in the 
mining districts the workmen declare that high mass is 
solemnly celebrated in that cavern which contains the 
richest lode of ore, — that it is brilliantly lighted up, — 
and that the divine office is chanted by unseen choristers. 
In Ireland, Germany, and probably in some parts of 
England also, the night of Ohristmas-Evc is regarded as 
a season of omens, and usages exist for ** gathering its 
auguries” having a resemblance to those practised in 
Scotland at Halloween, which we have elsewhere de- 
scribed. 

OLD AND rOFULia CUSTOMS. 

“ Domestic and religious rite 
Gave honour to the holy night ; 

The damsel donned her kirtlo sheen ; 

The hall was dressed with holly green ; 

Forth to the wood did merry-men go 
To gather in the misletoe. 

Then open’d wide the baron’s hall. 

To vasstds, tenant, serf and all ; 

Power laid his rod of rule aside ; 

And ceremony doffed his pride. 

The heir with roses in his shoes, 

That night might village partner choose ; 

The lord, underngating share 
The vulgar game of ^post and pair.’ 

" All hailed with uncontrolled delight 
And general voice the happy night, 

That to the cottage, as the crown. 

Brought tidings of salvation down.” 

It was thus that the vigil of the Bedeeker’s birthday 
was formerly celebrated in "Merrie England.” Towards 
evening the church bells rang out joyously; sportive 
parties assembled round the fire ; candles of on unusual 
size were ignited in token of the advent of the Light 
of light;” and the Yule Clog, or Christmas block, 
brought in with much ceremony and kindled on the 
hearth. In reference to this last practice Herrick 
blithesomely sings : 

" Come bring, with a noise, 

My merrv, meny boys, 

The Christmas Ipg to the firing ; 

While my good dame she 
Bids ye allbe free. 

And drink to your heart’s desiring. 

** With the last year’s brand 
Light the new block, and 
For good suooesB in his spending, 

On your psaltries play, 

That sweet lu^ may 
OpM while the log is a teending.” ^ 

JU the MrvMikf, remarks a chronicler of old customs, 


general or local custom to have the block baodagod 
XUUM in nihe places, and u each befrda^, in auccca- 
rien^ waa burnt off, to hand rousd a aerrice of ale, 
nringled with spirits, to the party iMsembled. Brand 
states the naage of burning the^Cffitistmas Blook in 
I^vonahire and the north ofEnglaiid. ** At Elpem in 
Torkahire,” saya a writer in 1790, ''on Ghristmaa Eve, 
the chandlers sent large mold candles, and the ooepers 
logs of wood, generally called Yule Ologt^ which are 
always used on Christmas Eve ; but should it be so 
large as not to bum all that night, which is fre- 
quently the case, the remains are kept till Old Christ- 
mas Eve.” 

In former times, it was customary on the 94th of 
December, to roast apples on a string, till they dropped 
into a large bowl of spiced ale. Furmity, we are told, 
always formed part of the supper on this Even ; and 
“ there was a prevalent superstition that bread baked 
then never would turn mouldy.” In addition to the 
above " old and popular customs,” others, of a loeal 
nature, are, or were formerly, observed at this season, 
which deserve to be recorded in these pages. 

In Devonshire, they still bless the orchards at this 
time, according to the old verses : — 

” Wossail the trees, that they may lieor 
You many a plum, and many a pear : 

For more or tees fruits the^r will bring 
As you do give them wassailing.” 

In some places (we are told) they walk in procession to 
the principal orchards in the parish. In each orchard, 
one tree is selected as the representative of the rest, 
and is saluted with a certain form of words. They then 
either sprinkle the tree with cyder, or dash a bowl of 
cyder against it. In other places, only the farmer and 
his servants assemble on the occasion, and, after im- 
mersing cakes in cyder, hang them on the apple-tree. 
They then sprinkle the tree with cyder, pronounce 
their incantation, dance round the tree, and then go 
homo to feast. A contributor to the Gentleman’s Kaga- 
zine for February, 1795, thus describes an amusement 
practised on Christmas Eve at the mansion of a worthy 
baronet, at Ashton, near Birmingham, down to the 
end of the last ccntuiy. He writes : — ** As soon as 
supper is over, a table is set in the hall. On it is placed 
a brown loaf, with twenty silver threopenocs stuck on 
the top of it, a tankard of ale, with pipes and tobacco ; 
and the two oldest servants have chairs behind it, to sit 
as judges, if they please. The steward brings the ser- 
vants, both men and women, by one at a time, covered 
with a winnow-sheet, and lays their right hand on the 
loaf, exposing no other part of the body. The oldest of 
the two judges guesses at the person, by naminw a 
name, then the younger judge, and lastly the oldest 
again. If they hit upon the right name, the steward 
leads the person back again; but, if they do not, he 
takes off the winnow-sheet, and the person receives a 
threepence, makes a low obeisance to tho judges, but 
speaks not a word. When the second servant was 
brought, the younger judge guessed first and tiiird ; and 


tli^ nsamy andiBavoaied to «t aa large a one as the 
fira-plaoe FOfkffl admit of ; and hence it is icaroely aur- 
jprlamg to Mu, that, in the time of the Civil War, a 
gppd hmm In (that of Hagmond Abbay, near 

m burnt down in eonaeqnenoo of the 
a too large Tula clog. It waa either a 
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thus they did alternately, till all the money waa ^veni 
away. Whatever servant had not slept in the house the 
preceding night forfeited his right to tho money. Ife 
account is given of the origin of this strange coateHi. 
but it has Wn practised ever eince tho family lived ; 
there. When the money ie gone, the servants have fall 
liberty to drink, dance, sing, and go to bed when th^ 
please.” "At York,” says Btuketey, only a century ago, 

" on the eve of Chrietmaa-Day, they oany nMe^ to the 
high altar of the cathedral, and ' procliw4Bl iii[fe^ ^ 
muversal liberty, pardon, and freedom to 
fbrior, and even wicked people, at the gataa ef WdNy, 
toward the font quarters of Heaven.” " In the late of 
Man,” relates Waldron, " on the 24th «f Deoemher, 
towards evenings ell the servants have A holiday ; they 
go not to bed all idght^ but ramble Mntt tlU the Mia 
ring in all the ohurehes, wliidi If at twelve : 
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p|> 9 jer 0 being over, they go to hunt the wren ; and, after 
hlnring fou^ one of these poor bitde, they kill her, and 
lijr her on a bier; bring her tp the paHsh church, And 
buTy her ^ with a whimsical kind of solemnity,* singing 
dirges over her in the Hanks language, which they call 
hefkneU; after which Christinas begins.** At Dews- 
biiiy, Yorkshire, one of the church bells fs tolled as at 
a hmeral on Christmas Eve ; and any one asking whoso 
bell it was, would be told that it was the devil’s knelL 
** fbe moral of it is, that the devil died when Christ 
was born.” This custom was discontinued for many 
years, but revived by the vicar in 1828. Little troops 
of boys and girls go about at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and 
other placesTn the nortli of England, some nights before, 
and on the night of, Christmas Eve, knocking at the 
doors, singii^ their Christmas carols, and wishing a 
happy New rear. They get in return, at the houses 
they stop at, pears, apples, nuts, and money. At Polk- 
stone, Kent, the fishermen formerly chose eight of the 
largest and best whitings out of every boat when they 
came homo from their fishciy, sold them apart from 
the rest, and out of the money arising from them they 
lhado a feast every 24th of December, which they called 
a Rurnbold, The master of each boat provided this 
feast for his own company. This usage has been long 
discontinued. 

Our space will not allow of our descanting upon such 
Continental customs as appertain to the vigil of the 
Nativity : one, however, peculiar to Germany, is of too 
interesting a nature to be passed over without mention. 
The children make little presents to their parents, and 
to each other, and the parents to their children. For 
three or four mouths before Christmas the girls are all 
busy; and the boys save their pocketrmoney to make 
or purchase these presents. Then, on the evening before 
Christmas-Day, one of the parlours, into which the 
parents must not go, is lighted up by the children. A 
great bough of yew or birch is fastened on the table, at 
a little distance from the wall ; a multitude of little 
tapers are fixed on the bough, but not so as to burn it 
till they are nearly consumed ; and coloured paper, Ac. 
hangs and fiiifters from the twigs. Under this bough 
the children lay out, in great order, the presents they 
mean for their parents, sml concealing in their pockets 
wbat they intend for each other. Then the parents are 
introduced, and each presents his little gift ; they then 
bring out the remainder, one by one, from their pockets, 
and present thorn, with kisses and embraces. On the 
next day, in the great parlour, the parents lay on the 
table the gifts for the children. A scene of sober joy 
sueceeds; as, on this day, after an old custom, the 
mother tells privately to each of her daughters, and the 
father to his sons, that which ho has observed most 
praiseworthy, and that which was most faulty, in their 
conduct. “ Ponnorly, and still in all the smaller towns 
and villages throughout North Germany,” says Cole- 
ridge, presents are sent by all the parents to 

some fellow, who, In high buskins, a white robe, a 
mask, and an enormous fiax wig, personates Knecht 
Bupert, the servant Bupert. On Christmas night, 
he goAs round to eveiy bouse, and says that J xsus Christ, 
his Master, sent him thither. The parents and elder 
children receive him with great pomp and reverence, 
while the litUo ones are most terribly frightened. He then 
inquires for the chUdrent and according to the character 
which he hears the parents, he gives them the in- 
tended present, as if they came out of heaven from Jbsus 
CflRiST. Or, if they i&ould have been bad children, he 
gives the pamuts a too, and, in the name of his Master, 
in0|WDilpnds them to dAA It fi:e<)hently. About seven 
dr jMit years eld, the nro let into the secret, 

ania ft is curious how faithfully tliey keep it. 

RRLiQioirs onsmrAJrots. 

*' Oa Christmas Eve the mSsi Vritil simg ; 

That only night in all ^e yeAr 

Ssw the itoled priest the diifiee tear/* 


In Boman Catholie eountrles mats is said at 
night, except on the aboye vigil Such, in mediseyal 
times, was the practice throvgnout Christendom ; and 


times, was the practice tbrovgnout .Christendom : and 
well indeed,*’ exclaims Mr. IMgby, might the chnrdi 
appear a delightful place dn that blessed night, A^hoh 
the altar, illuminate by a sadden ^splendour, pro- 


claimed in symbol the happy day which hAd risen upon 
the world. Nothing was eten wanting that could add 
m^esty to the solemn scene in the estimation of men 
of secular minds. Emperers and kii^ claimed as a 
privilege the honour of reading the Seventh Lesson, 
which records the decree of Cesar Augustus.” An- 
ciently, on Christmas Eve, every one kept watch, like 
the shepherds, while minstrels chanted carols in cele- 
bration of the N ativity. This obse^anee is still retained 
in the Isle of Man. The people assemble in vast num- 
bers at church, where the divine office is solemnized, 
and followed by a sermon ; after which, the congregation 
remain in the sacred edifice, singing catols, until mid- 
night. ** In Borne, on this Even,’* relates the author of 
Bural Life in England, “the pipes of the Calabrian 
minstrels are heard in the streets. The decorators are 
busy in draping the churches, clothing altars, and fes- 
tooning fa 9 ades. Nuns and ladies are preparing dresses, 
crowns, necklaces, and cradles, for the Madonna and 
Child of their respective churches. The cannons of St. 
Angelo announce the festival; shops are shut, and 
saloons deserted. The midnight supper and the mid- 
night bands begin the ' holy revel and the splendid 
pomp in which the august ceremonies are performed at 
the churches of the Quirinal, St. Louis, and the Ara 
Coeli, is succeeded by a banquet, of which even the 
poorest child of indigence contrives to partake. The 
people from the mountains of the Campagna flock in to 
witness and to enjoy the ffite, and present a strange 
sight of wild figures amid the inhabitants of the city. 
The churches are lit up with thousands of wax tapers; 
the cradle of Christ is removed from the shrine at the 
chapel of Santa Maria Maggiorc, and carried in proces- 
sion to the chapel of the Santa Croce; and the pope 
himself performs divine service in the Sixtine Chapel.” 


WOMAN’S COUBAGE. 

The annals of 1 780 record a remarkable case where a 
long course of robbery was brought to light, and a fright- 
ful murder prevented in the veiy act, by a woman’s 
courage. Abraham Danford, the chief criminal in the 
transaction, himself detailed with minute accuracy his 
course from the first act of dishonesty to the ferocious 
outr^o which cost him his life. The skill and tact 
requisite for carrying out his first plans hardly prepare 
us for the more ruffianly atrocity which concludes his 
career. 

At that period, money was chiefly sent by parcel, 
and an ingenious plan occurred to him by which he 
could, with little risk, put himself in possession of any 
parcel which struck him as likely to be of particular 
value, while it yet lay in the carrier’s c^ce previous to 
delivery. “The method (says his confession) which 1 
chiefly put in practice, was forging Uie postmarks of 
the different towns, which I put on a piece of paper, 
made up as a letter, and then went to the inns where 
the coaches came, and heard parcels called over ; 
then went to a public-house near^ and.fiote the direc- 
tion of the letter the same as was bii 'mi parcel 1 had 


then went to a public-house near^ and.fiote the direc- 
tion of the letter the same as was bii 'mi parcel 1 had 
fixed on. The book-keeper seeiitf the dlrcetioiii the 
same, and the post mark on it, i£egr lAnially gave me 
what 1 asked for, on paying their dwiilMd.** 

The addresses on thepareeU imdMldvbhlmsihlte 
of their value, and of six of iheiiA tims tint he teeerds, 
five contained considerable sums ctf money. Aih<^ hhi 
first experiments, was one ciin iCesers: 
and Grey, bankms, whtdfi kb a juupcel 
enclosed. Having gone on a oOBsIdemMe liM 
impunity, and b^me an adept at 
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pmotiaed uim tt|e umt house in another war, h» toMng 
anioeeptedbiil. lAphloh ha Judged in the bank till It 
becaime This pretended bill he directed to an 


pttdent ihd# m hiitte and aniiety, requested for the 
key, under pfhtehce of getting it aii^ before he entered 

r ii The owner of the house being made acquainted 
the haste of his new tenant, and not much liking 
his appeahknee, no# went to one Mrs. Bouchier, the 
landlMy of a public^house opposite, of whose good sense 
he had had reason to form a high opinion, and requested 
hef to keep watch upon the man's proceedings, which 
she promised to do. 

For some time, nothing remarkable happened, but on 
the day on which the bill became due, Messrs. Smith, 
Wright, and Grey, despatched one of their clerks, William 
Waits, a quaker, to pay the money to the person indi- 
cated in the bill. It is not quite certain whether Dan- 
ford meditated violence beforehand ; it may be that the 
man's subdued and defenceless appearance suggested the 
attack at the moment; but the presence of an accom- 
plice, prepared for any atrocity, leads rather to the sup 
position that the crime was premeditated; and that 
taking for granted that a clerk calling to discount a bill 
might have other errauda of the same kind before him, 
and, therefore, much money on his person, they had 
planned, in cold blood, to rob and murder him. 

Mrs. llouchier, who, after the instructions she had 
received, was on the watch, observed on that day two 
men enter the house, and open the parlour window. 
Some time after, a third person, a quaker, came up, 
knocked at the door, was admitted, and the door closed 
and fastened behind him. Something in the circum- 
stances and the appearance of the first men excited her 
suspicion, and sho kept her eye and her attention fixed 
upon the house. Presently she thought she hoard a 
strange noise proceed from H; ,|iot loud, but which she 
could not account for. She crossed over the street, and 
listening attentively, soon heard the word “murder" 
pronounced in a hoarse, faint voice, succeeded by a kind 
of groaning, which very much alarmed her : and looking 
thrQugh#he key -hole of the house door, she saw two men 
draggling the unfortunate quaker down the cellar stairs. 
On this, she screamed out to the passers-by, that they 
wore murdering a man within the house, and while she 
knocked violently at the door, called upon the people in 
the street to break it open ; biitwitb that apathy which 
is sometimes met with in such a crisis, no one would 
stir, or regard her exclamations. Enraged at their stu- 
pidity, she broke open the parlour window herself, and 
08 she was forcing her way through, one of the villains 
who had been Interrupted and alarmed by the knocking, 
opened the door, and was running off nt full speed. At 
the sight of him, however, the lookers-on roused them- 
selves, set up a cry of stop thief, and presently 
made him their prisoner. The other ruffian Mrs. 
Bouohier herself seized by the throat, and dragged him 
across the street to Imr own house. It appeared that the 
villains had first robbed the poor man of his pocket- 
book, and then, to atop his 'cries, had nearly throttled 
him, while th<?y were hurrying him down the bock-ccliar 
stairs, there to complete their crime by his murder. A 
design which would certainly have been carried out, but 
for this woman's fortitude and presence of mind, tlius 
providentially Inteiforing for his protection. 

When the two prisoners vore brought before the Lord 
Mayor for exatUPhtion, William Waits, as a quaker, 
refused to oridence upon oath of the assault that 
had been imo ^n him. Arguments were used in 
and H. w|i much feared that the villains would 
ea^pe fS$r wiio^ sufficient eridence a^inst them. In 
the hoipvoiV Kra. Bouchier's testimony, and that 
of deemed conclusive. The prisoners 

weriii,OcoiM%h(| |ikd executed^ with several others, at 
Tybdihi ll^g l^trioualy made great professions of 


SIR WALTER SCOTTO TOMBSTONE, 
find the foUowiiik ihterMl^ ^oHleatoio, mgard- 
im the monumeni to he plaei^. atm .m waiter ^tt's 
grate at Dryburgh Abbey, in VMtrier:-- 

**Tha Aberdeen papers state anioniliiiental alone 
for the grave of Sir Walter Scott haa been oonstmoled 
there : — 

' At the works of Messrs. Macdonald and LqsUe of 
Aberdeen, there has just been executed a massive tomb- 
stone, which is to be placed on the contiguous, graves of 
the late Sir Walter Scott, and of Lady Scott, at Drybtirgh 
Abbey. It consists of a large block of the beautifbl red 
granite, cut from Messrs. Macdonald and Leslie's q^i^ 
ries at Stirling Hill, near Peterhead, on the property 
the Earl of Aberdeen. The block is seven feet long, by 
six and a half feet broad, and weighs nearly five tons* 
The upper surface is out in the form of the top of a 
double sarcophagus. On the one compartment is the 
following inscription : — 

' Sir Walter Scott, Baronet, 

Died September 21, a.i>. 1882/ 

On the other : — 

* Dame Charlotte Margaret Carpenter, 

Wife of 

Sir Walter Scott of Abbotsford, Baronet, 

Died at Abbotsford, May 15, a.d. 1826.' 

* The letters are very deeply cut in the imperishable 
material of which the tombstone is composed, and will 
prove faithful to the record of departed genius and 
worth with which they are charged, in defiauco of the 
elemental action of many a fiiturc ago.* 

“ We happen to know some of the incidents connected 
with this Monument, which, as they relate to the “ mighty 
dead," and explain the cause of the long delay in its 
erection, are worthy of recital. Many years since, the 
late Sir Francis Chantrey promised to furnish a design 
I for the J)r>'burgh monument. His numerous engage- 
ments, however, and bis declining healtli, interfered 
with this intention, and it seemed to be utterly forgotten. 
At length, on the suggestion of Mr. Lockhart, Mr. Cadell, 
the publisher, called on the eminent sculptor and re- 
minded him of his ofier. “ You shall have it," said 
Chantrey ; “ Dryburgh, you know, is a ruin, and the 
structure above Sir Walter's grave will come down some 
stormy morning. Now, my purpose is to put over the 
grave a huge granite block that will defy all such as- 
saults, and baffle time itself." He hastily sketched an 
outline of what he proposed ; hut the design went no 
farther, and death soon carried off the artist. His friend 
and assistant, Mr. Allan Cunningham, was then applied 
to; he recollected the conversation, found Chautrey's 
rough sketch, and extended it in the form of a more 
regular drawing. He was next authorised to arrange 
with the Aberdeen granite workers, and on the very 
evening that he died— only a few hours before his de- 
cease — Allan wrote to Mr. Uadell closing the transaction. 
This was the last line traced by his busy hand, and, as 
such, his family asked and obtained possess^n of it. 
And thus, after the sudden deaths of two remarkable 
men, who sought to honour the memory of oiae still 
greater, the simple massive structure which they de- 
signed haa been completed. 

“ Such burial the illustrious Hector found ! " 

Chantrey had a partiality for huge granite septtlohrea, 
independently of the fitness of such an erection for the 
grave of Scoit. He ordered that his own tomb at Nor- 
ton, in Derbyshire, iffionld be composed of 
granite, covered by ati enormous squsire of tie 
material : and Hiai even this lasting memeilid might . 
I)e &refhlly preserved, he left bv his will yeariy eems to 
the vicar and Schoohnaater of Norte% psyable 
“ so long as his tomb idiall last," and poor htjn m 
the parish shell be inatmeted to imm the aieei end 
fietUea ftom aroond the effifiet. Thiaeeenui Id silpme. 
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"fond desire and longing after immoxialityf yet it 
might be intended to ripen into useful fruit Some 
among the aucoeBsive generation! of poor boys who pluek 
the netUea from the grave lof Ihe aeulptor may be fed io 
think of his high ert and hia and to emulate his 

senius-«ibr he, too, was once a poor boy. The busts of 
Ohantrey are, however, bis best monument, >~the living, 
intellectual marble will outlast the ponderous masses of 
dead granite.” 

— 

^oetrs. 

[In Original Poetry, the Name, real or assumed, of the Author is 
printed in Smidl Capitals under Uie title; in Selections, it is 
printed in Italics at the end.] 

THE CONTEST. 

Two shepherds hod a friendly strife, 

Who would sing the sweetest lay ; 

A third came hy when words were rife, 

To give the prize away. 

Tliey sat them dow'u beneath the shade 
Of a wide clicsnut tree, 

While flocks were busy at the blade, 

And murmur’d low the sea. 

One took his pipe and gaz’d around. 

On bright nelds smiling by ; 

, He caught th* exulting wild bird’s sound. 

He gazed upon the sky. 

The lazy breeze all soothing blew, 

And joyful he be^, 

And o’er the wave the glad notes flew, 

And through the woods they ran. 

And joy was in tlie shepherd’s eyes. 

The birds e’en listened long ; 

TIio umpire felt he ’d gained the prize, 

WJio had sting such happy song. 

The song had ceas’d ; the smile had fled, 

As ripple on tne seo. 

And downcast was the other’s head, 

.\nd sad he seeni^ to be. 

Upon the earth he fixed bis eye, 
ilis thoughts how'far were, they ; , 

Like troubW waters is the sigh, 

As they forrake the lea. 

Through his own spirit had he gone, 

Through many hones and fears, 

He took his jiim, ana sadly ou 
He sung witli swelling tears. 

Upon the bosom of the tw'o, 

TIic low note struck its tone, 

And true it was, ah ! it was true, 

As eaeh one stood alone. 

The echoes fell, no voice arose, 

To tell how little he hod done ; 

The silence and the still repose, 

Proolaimed that he hod w on. 


iUisceUannius. 

" 1 have hen made uttly a npsegay of culled flowers, and 
have hnmurht nothing of my own, but the string that ties 
them.”— Jnenltt^f. 

AKam COBOVATZOH OEBBXOVIEB. 

Most of the mcient ommtmieB observed at the 
ooronaiiou banquets of the An^o^Hormau and Ran- 
tageuet servldee were reidred by Juip* the Second 
At his coronation. The' lords who churned the MBce 
ef eewers that day, went. to the diemer of the kitdien 
to peeei^d the dishes. The mairiier of the horse offi- 
aa'eerjeaiit of the silver eoullexT; and went 
m to the kitdien bar , to take assay of the 


king's meat, which was thus performed ; haying called 
for a dish of meat, he wiped the bottom of diah» 
and also the cover, within and witho^^ tasted it^ 
covered it, and eaas^ to,;l|!l cgnveyelip the roysl 
table; and, attended brameites^ qf.lp the great 
officers of the household, fiacfiidi^ m^barl-mardial, 
with his rod; the great high steward, with his white 
staff; the lord high tonataUe, with his constable’s staff; 
rode up the hall on horsebai^, preceding the first course. 
Thirty-two dishes of hot meat wexil brought up by tho 
knights of the bath, bareheaded, followed hy a supply of 
other dishes by private mntlemen. Then the lord of 
the manor of Addington had the satisiketion of placing 
the mess of dillegrout before their ma|jestieB, and was 
afterwards knighted for his pains. — StncMand^s Queena 
of England, vol. IX. 

A GUEST TOO MANY. ' 

Tub colonel who commanded on the frontier discovored 
that there were " crimps ” on the other side. They were 
well-dressed and disguised, and came over to tamper 
with the men. The day after Lord Durham’s review, a 
number of visitors came over from the opposite shore, 
among them one of these crimps, who, unfortunately for 
himself, pitched on the colonel’s orderly, a peninsular 
veteran, who allowed him to go on, and afterwards 
pointed him ont to his colonel, as he was turning into 
the great tabl&d'hdte at which we all dined, together 
with the visitors who daily came to see the lions. After 
dinner the colonel got up. He was a magnificent 
fellow— a noble figure— the hero of a hundred fights. 
He began with a little soft sawder; the Yankees 
were all attention: — regretted that there should 
be a set of persons on the other side who tried 
to induce his men to desert their colours, and 
forfeit their honour and allegiance to tho queen of 
England. There is such a man hero present ” — ^here 
he beckoned to his or()pify to step forward, on which a 
man, covered with rings and cIuuub, was observed to 
turn deadly pale — " who, by his appearance ought to 
be above such rascally actions.” Upon a “Yes, sir, 
tW’s be,” from the orderly, the colonel, with Herculean 
strength, took hold of the fellow by the cefilar, and, 
lifting him completely off his seat, gave him a kick in 
that part where the smallest particle of honour, be 
there any, is supposed to be seated, and banded him 
over to a file of the guard; to see him safe to the other 
side of the water.— JsfcAoea,^^om tJte Backwoods, Vol. li. 
p. 142. 

Leabeino is like a river, whose head, being far in the 
land, is, at first rising, little and easily viewed : but 
still, as you go, it gapeth with a wider bank : not with- 
out pleasure, and delightful winding; while it is on 
both sides set with trees, and the beauties of various 
flowers ; hut still, the further you follow it, the deeper 
and the broader it is; till, at last, it enwaves itself in 
the unfathomed ocean. There you see more water; 
but no shore, no end of that liquid, fluid vastness. — 
Feltham's Besolves, 

N.B. The Second Volume of this Periodical la now ready ; Cetera 
for binding, with Table of Contents, may be ordered of any Book- 
seller. 
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%\it l^stnii of t|^ Citfetmas tJTm. 


*Tf8 Cltristnifts Eve, and through tlie ancient town 
Jtost and rejoicing ineet'- 

A little chill eomea wfuid’ring sadly down 
The silent street. 

Alone and ^eiy sorrowful is he. 

Fatherless and xnotherless ; 

. HehasnolideBdonearthaChristmaB'truo 
For him to dress. 

With teatfhl |[aEe he tnnis Ids steps aside 
Where i^euns the light 

From a tw house, and youthful figures glide 
BsM hit sight, 

As eaidi^ udth lestal dress and happy biwv, 
Surnaiinds n jfoige^ tree ; 

And he aidEi, " Amid lUeac is there now 
K^^lbemeP 

FOhf Hi: 


“ Tlicy look BO happy, surely tliey arc kind.” 

With irtfinbling )mnd 

lie gently knocks, and craves a place to find 
Wliere he may stand, 

Contented hut to gate upon the show. 

With grateful prayer. 

Hut they the sad reverse may never know 
Which brings him there. 

Alasl alas! no place for him is there,— 

With scornful jest 

They drivejiim forth into tlie cold night air, 

To seek for rest 

*NeaBi some more modest roof, whme wannsv hoards 
A nook may iparr , 

And gladly own that sharing joy impsvti 
More to thdr share ! 
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Hark I ’tis a burst of hearty merriment — 

The child draws nigh, — 

*Ti8 from a burgher's umple tenement. 

With longing sigh 

He watcliPE the glad group of faces bright, 

And so for him 

He thinks the Ifir-trce once was decked with lights ; 
His eyes grow dim. 

And timidly he knocks, again to tell 
His piteous tale. 

Alas 1 for him—on stony ciirs it fell 
Without avail ! 

The door is closed against him, anil in viiin 
With grief indeed, 

He gases tlirougli the latticed window jame— 

Ho one takes heed ! 

Weeping he turns away, and passes by 
Both light and sound 

hVoiii many a liunihle roof and mansion high 
Scattered around ; 

Then pauses meekly hy the lowli<‘sl door, 

"WTierc a faint ray 

Breaks through, and shows how fast the little store 
Of tapers wears away. 


Alas ! alas ! his latest hope is vnln— 

By word and blow 

Of harsh unkindnem driven forth again, 

Wliere shall ho go P 

The night is dark— -hut the poor orplinn child. 
Amid his woe, 

Betliinks him of the infant Saviour mild, 

And knceleth low. 

In prayer to Him who is not slow to hear 
He kiieeletli there, 

And soon lu^ secs a little child draw near, 
Exceeding fair ; 

With whitest raiment shining like the day 
And crown of light, 

And ns he moves along the darken'd way 
All b(;(!omes bright ! 

So to that patient wantlercr came Jio 
And bade him raise 

JTis wond’ring eyes wliero springs a glorious tree, 
And offer praise 

'I'o God who heareih the rwI orphan's cry, 

And sendeth aid 

When earthly hope is none— and misery 
!Makctli afraid. 


Ho longer sad and fearful is that child — 

He turns t-o see, 

■Wliere stands at bidding of the infant mild 
His Christinas tree! 

A wondrous tree, radiiuit in heavenly light — 
With one glad laiund 

Ho leaves the gloom of sorrow’s bitter iiiglil — 
ilis home is found I 


^ 

CIlItlSTMAS AS IT IS. 


Amidst all the Feasts and Fasts which shine in the 
Calendar of man’s devotion, there is none so radiant 
with holy joy and gladness as the Festival of 
Christmas. Hence its celebration in various ages 
has called forth the liveliest sympathies of man, 
in festal c?»aiuonSf — ^not such as are current at this 
day, as carols, since these arc comjiarativcly recent 
substitutions for the joyous carol of earlier times. It 
is important to note, that Christmas has been from 
very remote times a season of rejoicing; for, as Fuller 
quaintly says, ** Though Christ was humbled to a 
manger, the contempt of the place was took off by 
the glory of the attendance and ministration of 
angds.** Indeed, the celebration has been for cen- 
turies ordained as a time of joy : it w as forbidden 
to be kept as a fast by the Council of Braga, 
A. ]>. 563 ; which anathematized such as did not 
duly honour the birtli-day of Christ, according to the 
flesh, but pretended to honour it by fasting on that 
day ; a custom attributable to the same conception 
which led to the practice of fksting on the Lord's 
Day, namely, the belief that Christ was not truly 
boi:a in the nature of man. Since this Canon, we 
ilq^jj^t find any positive regulation specially affect- 
observance of Christmas. (See Nealt'i 
fhalits and Fasts.) 


A contemporary has pleasantly versified this 
joyful s])irit : 

O why WHS England ‘ merrin' crdl'd, 

I pray you tell me why? — 

Bcciiuso Old England merry was, 

In merry times gone by ! 

She knew no deartli of honest mirth 
To i*li(‘er both son and sire, 

Bui kept it up o’er wnssail cup 
Aroiuid the Chrlblmas hrc.” 

But one of the finest pictures of the joys of olden 
Christmas is by a poet whose heart o’erflowed 
with kindly feeling tow ards his race : 

« The glowing censers and their rich perfume, 

Tlic splendid vestments, and the sounding choir ; 

Tlie gentle sigh of soul-subduing piety ; 

The alms wliich open-hearted cluuity 
I Bestows with kindly glance, and those 
I Which e’en stern avarii^e. 

Though with unwilling band, 

Seems forc'd to tender ; an ofibring sweet 
To the bright throne of votes \ mark 
This day a festival. - 

Thus sung Walter Scott^ who carried out his , 
creed into the hall of Abbotsford, as well as in his 
own sweet verse. 
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Elsewhere in this sheet will befound detailed the 
olden celd^eatlons of ChristmaS) in customs which 
belong, peihaps, to a more picturesque age than 
our own f though we are not inclined to regard the 
discontinuance of many of these customs at the 
present day as a falling off in the feoliugs of the 
people. The joy of the people we take to be 
as great, though it is less boisterous in its dis- 
plays; the holy joy must remain for ever, 
though the popular participation may change. 
It has been sensibly observed, that, although 
much of the custom of profuse hospitality has 
pasted away, Christmas is yet universally re- 
cognised as a season when every Christian should 
show his gratitude to the Almighty for the inesti- 
mable benefits procured to us by the nativity of 
our blessed Saviour, by au ample display of good- 
will towards our fcllo w-mcn. And here, a hint from 
old Fuller may not be out of place: “ Hospitality 
is three-fold: for one’s family; this is of neces- 
sitie : for strangers ; this is of courtesic : for tlic 
poor ; this is charity.” 

At no period of the year is the exercise of this 
kindly virtue so directly prompted by association 
and right feeling, as at Christmas, lly the season 
itself, the wants and necessities of the poor are 
increased, not unfrequciitly, to distressing extre- 
mity. From the palaces to the prison, from the 
hull to the humble home, there arc countless 
opportunities for the practice of Fuller's third 
hospitality. Hence, one of the best indications of 
the approach of Christmas is the distribution of 
fuel, food, and clothing, by those, who, blessed 
with this world’s wealth, really “enjoy the luxury 
of doing good.” The yule-logs may not blaze 
upon the hall hearth so numerously ns of old; 
the apportioning of “ firing” to our poorer neigh- 
bours will gladden their hearths, and light up 
even the gloom of poverty. Meat is another 
acceptable boon ; the ox is not roasted whole, as 
heretofore; as the maxim-monger says, it proclaims 
plenty of labour and invention, but affords less of 
what is delicate, savoury, and w ell concocted, than 
smaller pieces,” at home. And the provision of 
additional clothing at this season, will not only in- 
crease the comfort of home, but personal neatness, 
one of tbo best indications of good order. 

AU these gifts will be well bestowed upon those 
who are 

“ Poor, yet industrious, modest, quirt, iieut.” 

Yet there is another class who should not be for- 
gotten. The inmate of the prison, he who may 
have forfeited his claim to the bounty of his fellow- 
men, if not left uncbcery at this festive season, but 
regaled with some of its goods, may have recalled to 
his mind the holiness of the ^v, and thus be led 
to reformation. Such would, indeed, be one of the 
brightest hospitalities of Christmas 1 For, as the 
old divine s^s : ^If these little impulses set the 
great wheel m devotion on work, the largeness and 
height oT tha)^ shi^ not bo at all prqjudked by the 
snilMeM of ite occarion. If the fire bums bright 
and rigorhnriy, it’s no mattef by what means it was 


first kindled ; there is the same form and the same 
reflecting virtue in it, kindled by a spark fironi a 
flint, as if it were kindled by a beam feom the sun.” 

The axiom, “ ^Tis distance lends ei^antment to 
the view,” is, perhaps, cxemplifled in estimating 
the jovs of Christmas in centuries long past, higher 
than those of Christmas at present. That we may 
arrive at a true estimate, let us glance at such of 
those ancient celebrations as time has left us, and 
such novelties as the inventive ingenuity of our 
own day has suggested. 

The approach of Christmas is still denoted bv 
festive preparations — ^not, as in olden time, princi- 
pally by “the great barons and knights, who 
generally kept open house at this soa80n"^but 
among all classes of the people. Clubs are estab- 
lished among the working classes, for securing the 
Christmas luxury by small savings ; the geese and 
grocery thus insured is prodigious, and any grocer's 
shop window, in the lowness of its prices, corn- 
dared with those of forty years since, will give vou 
a better idea of the blessings of peace, than a folio 
of history. The Smithfield Club Cattle Show,-— 
though somewhat “ overgrown,” reminds us of the 
improved methods of feeding and fattening, and 
throws into the shade the loan kine of other days, 
when the killing of an ox was an event. Again, 
the prize beef may be an excess, but it is the means 
of improving the quality of meat generally. 

Some outward signs are preserved to us ; the 
waits perambulate our tfirecta, not playing the 
humdrum of the last century, but the Italian 
Opera airs of the last season; holly, mistletoe, 
and evergreens, are brought in cartloads to dei^k 
our churches and houses, as the natural gratitude 
of the season. Among the old Romans these were 
the emblems of p^cc, joy, and victor v ; in the 
Christian sense they may be applied to the victory 
gained over the powers of darkness by the coming 
of Christ. 

Our artist has illustrated most picturesquely, the 
going out to gather the mistletoe of the oak, 
grounded, as Golden thinks, “on the Druidieal 
custom he has given us, too, the rustic mirth of 
the occasion by way of episode. 

The holiday sights and amusements for young 
folks have, in our time, greatly improved.*^ Our 
public exhibitions are worth a century of the show s 
of old ; that is, il‘ rational delight be superior to 
boisten)us mirth and “ misrule.” ^jThe nois^' snap- 
dragon has, to some extent, gone out ; but is more 
than compensaled by “the Christmas Tree,” nn im- 
portation, originally from Germany. This tree has 
now become a fashionable toy of the season : it is 
entirely artificial, and intermixed with the leaves 
and branches are confectionary' fruit — as cherries 
filled with liqueurs, and bonrbms of cxrraordinary 
sagacity ; and sometimes, the branches are bung 
with tiny lamps, which when lighted have a charm- 
ing effect. These trees are costly, however : last 
year we saw one, price several guineas, about to be 
sent to Windsor Castle, tor the amusement of her 
misty’s children. 

The church bells right merrily ring in Christmas 
as heretofore : we have often passed the eve close 
to St. Bride's church, when the midnight peal of 
its famed bells has somewhat saddened our excited 
senses : it was scarcely possible to heavtids mosaic 
of the air,” without being carried on to the sacred- 
ness of the day. 

At length, the morning breaks, and those 
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'' windpipes of hospitality, ** countless chim- 
neys, smoke with the preparatory cheer : the 
puddmg, (upon which the grave Johnson meditated 
profoundly,) requires long boiling, and the fires 
must be lighted early. The chdr^ bells proclaim 
the hour of service, though not until the distribu- 
tion of gifts has taken place at the church : where 
may be seen the minister of our holy religion, 
dispensing gifts and goods placed at his disposal, 
recorded in letters of gold upon the church walls ; 
or from a fund raised for the season, and headed 
by his own benevolence ; such being old Fuller’s 
third hospitality — “ for the poorc ; this is charity.** 
How many thousands of pounds are thus annually 
distributed through the length and breadth of the 
land, at each returning Christmas, it were vain to 
attempt to tell ; and long may the amount thus 
bafile calculation ! 

Abroad there is a healthy stir: faces are brighter 
than usual, and those of the very poor beam with 
gladness ; the church, too, is dight with festivity ; 

psalms, and hymns, and spiritual songs,** tell 
of the day ; the sermon discourses of its duties 
and its pleasures ; the blessing succeeds, then the 
Holy Communion ; and all depart to carry the pre- 
cepts, the good seed, to homes and bosoms. I'he 
dinner follows ; perchance the landscape is clotlied 
with snow, or the “ eager” air reminds those about 
to partake of the feast, of tlie privations of others ; 
the blessing is asked, the repast proceeds; the 
frosted pudding is brought in with a sort of tri- 
umph, as the saucy boar’s head was in days of old, 
with sound of trumpet. The children long to 
shout, the grown guests rejoice in their way ; and 
tlms the day is passed. Will anv one say this 
is not *‘JMcrrie England?” 

Our artist, too, has commemorated the olden 
ceremony of bringing in tlie soused hoar’s head. 
At the Temple dinners, Dugdalc tells us, “at the 
first course is served in a (air and large bore’s 
head upon a silver platter, with rains trelsaye.” 
The cusftmi is retained to this day, at Queen’s 
("ollcgc, Oxford, where a boar’s head, fairly deco- 
rated, is on every Christmas Day carried in pro- 
cession into the llnll, accoinjianicd by the singing 
of a carol, “ with many innovations,” from Wyn- 
kyn de Worde’s celebrated colleciioii. 

“ With borf’fl Iiwulr in liandr bring I, 

With gurlaiKlcs g«y and rjjwjuiary ; 

1 pFM jou all syiige merely, 

Um caUs iu courhio'^ 

— ♦ 

lUeabfns for fte ^oung. 

THE CHB1STMA8-BOX. 

Kobe Martin’s father lived in the service of Mr. 
Stanley, as gardener ; be bad the use of a very com- 
fortable roomy cottage, wliicb stood near the gardens 
of his master, and a more pleasant situation could not 
well bo found. On either side were meadows and 
plantations ; in front a good bit of ground for aganlcn, 
^d at the hack a small orchard. The garden was filled 
with all sorts of things : there were vegetables in plenty; 
ruapbeiry, currant, and gooseberry bushes ; early in the 
year it was gi^ with spring flowers, and later in the 
aea«m with china asters and dahlias. Besides all these, 
ti^ WM a goodly row of bee-hives ; and hutches, filled 
piled one upon another. Between 
^ mrden and the pleasure-ground of Mr. Stanley, a 
road led up to the stables, and othei: 


Rose had never had much schooling ; hut her grand- 
mother, who lived in the same house, taught her to 
read and spell ; her mother to hem and sew, and also, 
08 soon as she was old enough, to assist her in laundry 
work ; for Mrs. Martin took in washing ftom the Great 
House, as it was called. At odd times Rose worked 
under her father, weeding the shrubberies, sweeping up 
dead leaves, or gathering peas and beans. Upon the 
whole, she led a very easy life, for her work was never 
hard, and she had plenty of good wholesome food to eat. 

Mr. Stanley had soveral children, but they were all 
grown up, and most of them settled in the w^orld ; one 
little girl there was, however, belonging to the Great 
House, of the same age as Rose, that is to say, about 
ten or eleven years old. This was Miss Grace Stanley, 
who, having lost both her parents, was brought flp by 
her grandfather. Most part of her time was spent at 
school; hut at Christmas and Midsummer Miss Grace 
always came home for the holidays, and on such occar 
sions, so soon as she had looked about her, run up and 
down stall’s, and talked to everybody in the house, she 
usually made her way to the gardener s cottage, to talk 
to Rose’s mother, and old Mrs. Martin, who had been 
her papa’s nurse, — play with the kittens, if there chanced 
to be any, and feed the rabbits. Now 1 may as well tell 
you at once that Miss Grace was rather too fond of 
talking, and indeed, of listening also ; for she liked to 
hear every thing, and what she heard she commonly 
repeated to the first person that came in her way. 

“ Oh dear ! Mrs. Martin,” said Miss Grace, on one of 
these holiday visits, “ do you know that I got into such 
a scrape this last half ! at least 1 was very near being 
in a bad scrape.” 

“ Dear I dear ! '* said old Mrs. Martin, in reply, 
“ 1 am sorry to hear you say that, Miss Grace.” 

“And it was all through, Miss Cox, one of our 
teachers — cross toad ! ” 

“ Oh I Miss Grace, my dear, what a word was that to 
come out of a young lady’s mouth ! ” 

“ Why, dear me ! what bignifies l we arc not so par- 
ticular at school ; besides, it W’as notliing so vciy bad 
after all— and I have brought liomc another prize book, 
Mrs. Martin — Miss More’s Sacred Dramas, with a 
picture at the beginning of Moses in the buU-mshes ; I 
will bring it next time I come, to show you, Mrs. 
Martin, — but I was going to say somctliing, what was 
it? Ob, I know, it was aliout Miss Cox.” 

But before Miss Grace Stanley could proceed, young 
Mrs. Martin bade Rose take her elbows off the tabic, 
and run into the orchard to fetch some more clothes to be 
folded, instead of sitting there, staring in that rude 
way. 

Rose, to be sure, had opened her eyes pretty wide as 
she listened to the discourse of Miss Grace, and she 
would much rather have stayed where she was to hear 
w hat would come next, hut she knew she must do her 
mother’s bidding ; so she went, and, almost at the same 
moment, the young lady, getting a sight from the 
window of some person on horseback ridilpg^ towards 
the stable-yard, forj^t again what she was gQing to say; 
she W'ondcrcd w'ho it could possibly be ; whether grand- 
papa had been out riding; but she rather thought not ; 
or nerhaps it was Mr. Newton, the doctor, who generally 
rone up the hack way to the house, and she uew that 
the under housemaid was ill; but then, this gentleman 
was taller than Mr. Newton; she thought she would run 
home, and inquire about it. So, with a hasty “ good 
bye,” she skipped out of the ho^i down the gairden 
path, and was soon out of sight. 

When Miss Grace reached home, she was told that 
her undo Henry, of whom she was extremely fond, had 
arrived, and was then in the l%axy;» with her grand- 
papa ; BO giving her dioes a hasty /no on the door mat, 
she rushed across the ha^, and Into the Ubiaiy, Just as 
her uncle finished whsi he was sayte, With these words^ 
“ IsJudl mve(hemtohipr to-fnomWw way qfa Ohri0^ 
HisB Grace heard this quite disdnotly, aid 
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made sure that the words related to some present in- 
tended for herself. 

Mr. Henry Stanley was always very kind to his little 
niece, and, after he had kissed and talked to her for 
some time in a voiy amusing way, he took from his 
pocket a small jmper parcel, and, placing it in her hand, 
said, he hoped she was not grown too much of a woman 
to eat sugar-plums. Charming sugar-plums they wore, 
both to the look and taste ; the box too, which con- 
tained them, was ornamented with cut paper, and had a 
very pretty coloured print on the top of the lid, with a 
piece of looking-glass inside. But, though Miss Grace 
thanked her uncle, and admired the box, she did 
neither so heartily as she would have done, had she not 
been thinking of the present intended to bo given her 
the following day, and which she took for granted would 
be something of more value than a box of sugar-plums ; 
something, in short, worthy to be called a Christmas- 
box. So impatient was she to have her curiosity satis- 
fiod on this point, that, unable to contain herself, she 
ventured to ask her uncle if he had brought her any- 
thing else. 

" What ! in my pocket ! ” he exclaimed. ''A likely 
story. It is not every uncle would have cumbered 
himself with a box of sugar-plums, I can toll you, Miss 
Grace.” 

The young lady did not dare say .another word, but 
she still thought, that, as her uncle had not positively 
denied it, something might Ijc forthcoming on the 
morrow. ^ 

When the morning came, and she met her grandpapa 
and uncle at breakfast, she still thought the same, | 
though to her disappointment the latter, soon after that I 
meal, left the house, and she saw him no more for some 
hours. 

It w'os winter; the ground was frozen hard, and a 
little snow had fallen in the night ; about noon, how- 
ever, the sun shone out brightly, and Miss Grace, 
wrapping herself up in her warmest shawl, and taking 
in her hand a piece of plain cake for her luncheon, 
tripped down the shrubbery, and took the path leading 
to the kitchen garden. 

AVhisking round the comer of the tool-house, she 
nearly ran against Rose Martin, wlio hud been sent to 
tell her father that his dinner was ready, and mother 
desired he would come and eat it whilst it was hot. 
Martin, though rather apt to try his wife’s patience in 
this particular, by stopping to llnish something or 
other, had this time set off at once, and Hose was fol- 
lowing^, when met by Miss Grace, who presently re- 
solved on going with her to the little gate which 
opened from the shrubbery just opposite the gardener's 
house. Glad t/o have found a listener, she chatted away 
to Hose, telling her all about her uncle Henry’s coming 
the day before, his giving her a box of sugar-plums, 
and her expectation of a handsome Christmas-box, 
which she had not yet seen. Kose at first was rather 
shy fit talking to the young lady, for she had been 
brodjj;ht up to be humble and respectful, or, in the 
words of the Church Catechism, to " order herself lowly 
and reverently to all her betters,” but, encouraged by 
the free and easy manner of Miss Grace, she began to 
talk in her turn, feeling at the same time that all this 
familiarity was not quite proper. Mr. Henry Stanley 
had called at their house, she said, that very morning ; 
grandmother was poorly, and mother had persuaded 
her not to get up at her usual time. Rose, by her 
mother's orSm, had taken old Mrs. Martin a cup of 
tea and a mo^l of toast, so she was up stairs when 
Mr. Henry wjilked in, and. Just as she came hack, he 
wasgoing out at the door; she heard him lay, however, 

1 like to g^ve it her myself. ” 

Dear uto/Sose, you don't say ao 1” exclaimed Miss 
Once. 

^ mtaiy itAi dl quite true as 1 tell you, and 
Inotiwil ^tM!r;|lenry had in his hand a paroeldone 
ttp la wSitish paper« ana seided with red wax.” 


" How large was iti” asked the young lady. 

" Why, I can’t justly say, miss; it wam’t very big; 
about the length, may be, of father's pruning knife, 
and mav be as broad as throe of my fingers.” 

" Did you see which way uncle Henry went, Rose, 
when ho loft your house T 

Yes, miss ; 1 see him get over the stile into Bush 
mead, and he took the path as goes down to thu 
Vicarage. May be, miss, the parcel was for one of Mr. 
Thompson’s children.” 

Why, that may be. Rose, for little Selina Thomp' 
son is grandpapa’s godchild. Very likely ho got 
uncle Henry to buy something for her in i^ondon — 
a necklace, perhaps, or a silver-gilt knife and fork, Uko 
that he gave my little cousin Charles Ansiey^" but 
Rose could stay no longer, for they had reocHbd tho 
gate, and she saw her mother looking out for her. 

Miss Grace walked slowly back, pondering upon what 
she had just heard, and feeling rather vexed at the idea 
of the present being intended, after all, for Mr. Thomp- 
son’s little girl, instead of herself. She had got some 
way towards the house, when she met Mr. Stanley : he 
was going down to the village on business, and told Miss 
Grace she might, if she pleased, walk with him. This 
she was ready enough to do, and so they proi^eoded 
together. All the trees and shriibs were covered with 
hoar frost, and glistened brightly wliencvor the sun 
glanced npon them ; every spray was crusted over with 
some fant^tic shape ; every blade of grass stood up stiff 
as a frozen spear, while the tall bents drooped their heads, 
and looked like feathers powdered with snow. Mr. Btanloy 
noticed some of these beautiful objects t<o his little grant! - 
daughter; and then he talked to her about the dinner 
Gie school-children were to have the following day ; of 
the new warm cloaks to be given afterwards to the girls, 
and which he proposed she should assist tlio housekeeper 
to distribute. When they left the plantations, and got 
into the lane leading to tlic village, they mot many of 
their poor neighboui s ; the women going to the Great 
House, for portions of beef for thcmsclvos and familioH ; 
boys and girls caioydng bundles of holly and mistloicte, 
to be set up in the son'ants’ hall, where they were to 
dine on Oiristmas day. Mr. Stanley stopped to speiik 
to some amongst them, and, as he walked on, repcaiod to 
Miss Grace some verses about Christma*;, which he 
thought she would understand and like. The folloiving 
were some of the lines : — 

“ Ilenp on more wood I the wind is chill, 

But let it whistle ns it will, 

We’ll keep our Christmas merry still. 

And well our Christian sires of old 
Lov’d when the year its course had roll’d, 

And hronght blithe Christmas hack ugiiiii, 

With all its hosnitable train. 

Domestic and religious rite, ^ 

Gave honour to tlio holy night, 

TJiat, to the cottage os the crown, 

Brought tidings of salvation down.” 

And no doubt Miss Grace would have thought them 
very pretty, hod she listened as attentively as jdie ought 
to have done ; hut her mind was so full of her o^vn little 
prying and selfish thoughts, that she heard not much of 
what her grandpapa said during the whole of their walk, 
and was only longing for some good opportunity of 
bringing forward the subject vrhich at tiiat time was 
most interesting to herself. 

Yet Miss Grace was not, on the whole, and In her 
general behaviour, what might justly be called a naughty 
child ; she had no perverseness of temper, Was neither 
passionate nor sulky, and seldom disobedient ; hut die 
had been, from her infancy, too much indulged, and, 
although taught to believe and know many thiiUB tliat 
were nghk had never been told H was a duty to 
deny herself. Self-indulgent she went to adioel, and« as 
it was too much tho plan there fat evenbedy Mmseeare 
of nimiber one, aelf-mdulgen^ to the best ^ mn tmer, 
she continued. QuKdE; at leandi^ die ijma mldom 
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Heap on more wood ; the wind is chill ; 

But let it whistle as it will 

'We’ll keep our Christmas mony still. 

« • # # # 

And well our Christian sires of old 
lioved, when the year its course had rollVI, 
And brought blithe Christmas back again. 
With" all his hospitable train. 

Domestic and religious rite 
Gave honour to the holy night ; 

On Christmas-eve the bolls were rung^ 

On Christmas-ove the mass was sung. 

That only night in all the year 
Saw the stoled priest the chalice rear. 

The damsel doUtn'd her kittle dieen; 

The hall was dress’d with holly green ; 
Forth to the wood did meny^men go 
To gather in the mistletoe. 

Then open’d wide the baron^ hlU 
To vassal, tenant, serf, aaid aU ; 

Power laid hi&T^ai rule aside, 

And Ceremony doffd hlk pride ; 

The heir, with roses in hla shoe^ 

Tlmt night mi^t vSUige-paiiw . 
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Tho lord, Ul^orogating, Bhare 
The Tiilgar game of "post and pair.*' 
All hail'd, with uneontroll’d delight 
And general voice, the happy night. 
That to the cottage, as the crown, 
Bronght tidings of ealvation down. 

The fire, with well-dried logs supplied. 
Went roaring up Idle chimney wide ; 
The huge hall-tahif’B oaken face, 
Scrubb’d till it shone, the day to grace. 
Bore then upon its massive board 
Ko mark to part thp squire and lord. 
Then was brought in the lusty brawn, 
By old bluc-coated serving man ; 

Then the grim boar*s-head frown'd on 

Ugh, , 

Crested with bays and rosemary. 

Well canthegreen-garb'd ranger tell 
llow, when, and where the monster 
fell ; 

What dogs before his death he tore, 
And all the baiting of the boar. 

Tlic wassail round in goo<l brown bowls, 
(iarnlsh'd with ribbons, blithely trowls. 
There the huge sirloin reek'd ; hard by 
Plum-porridge stood, and Christmas 
pie; 

Kor fail'd old Scotland to produce. 

At such high tide, her savoury goose. 
Then came the merry masquers, 

And carols roar’d with blithesome din j 
If unmelodioiis was the song. 

It was a hearty note, and strong. 

Who lists may In their mummery see 
Traces of ancient mystery ; 

White shirts supplied the masquerade, 
And smutted cheeks the visors made: 


Bat, oh, what masquers richly dlght ^ 

Gan boast of besoms half so light t 
England was merry England, when 
Old Christmas brought his sports again. 

'Twas Christmas broach'd the mighilest ale ; 
'Twas Christmas told the- merriest tale ; 

A Christmas gambol oft could cheer 
The poor man’s heart through half tho year. 

Sir W. Seott 
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POPULAR YEAR BOOK. 

Tbk celebration of this most ancient and Joyful fes* 
tival of the Churcli is most probably of apostolic orij^ln. 
St. Clement, whose name occurs in the Now Testament, 
exhorts the primitive Christians to ''keep diligently 
feast days, and truly, in the first place, the day of 
Christ's birth.” A prelate in the second century re- 
cognises the 25th of December as the anniversary of 
the Nativity ; and, so early as the fourth age, its festive 
observance had become so excessive, that another saintly 
bishop saw reason to exhort the faithful to celebrate it 
loss iznmodoratoly. " It is a popular article of belief,” 
says Sir Walter Scott, "that those who arc bom on 
Chriatvnm and Oood Friday, have the power of seeing 
spirits, and even of commanding thein. The Spaniards 
imputed the hag^rd and downcast looks of their 
Philip II. to the disagreeable visions to which this pri- 
vilege subjected him.” 

OLD ANP POPULAR CUSTOMS. 

*' Ciirisimns comes but once a yctir, 

Therefore lei’s he joll) I ” 

was the jovial motto of our ancestors, and well did they I 
cany out in practice the spirit of Its exhortation. The ! 
holy Christmas mom was melodiously ushered in by 
bands of carollers, whoso sacred ditties deserve an article 
to themselves. Immediately after Matin service, the 
" fine old 'English gentleman” stood at his own gate, 
and superintended the distribution of alms to the aged 
and destitute. At dawn, all his tenants wore welcomed 
to his holly-docoraicd hall ; the strong beer was 
broached, and the black jacks wont plentifully about 
with "toast, sugar, nutmeg, and good Cheshire cheese.” 
"The servants,” writes an old author, “ were then run- 
ning hero and there, with meny hearts and jolly coun- 
tenanoes ; every one was busy in welcoming of guests, 
and locked ta snug as new-licked puppies. . . . Peg 
would scuttle about to make a toast for John, while 
Tom nn hoktum-^carum to draw a jug of ale for Mar- 
geiy." At dinner the iiiet dish was generally a soused 
boar’s head^ 

*• Crested with bays and rosemary,” 

which was carried up the principal table with great state 
and solemnity. For this ceremony there was an appro- 
priate carol. Dugdale, speaking of the OliristinaK-duy 
observanoes in the Middle Temple, says, “Atthefirat 
course is served in a fair and large boar's head upon a 
silver platter, with minstrelsy.” Of the date when this 
nractloe was introduced Into England, \ve have no ceriain 
information, but wc loam from Hollnshed that it was an 
oldfeatabUshed custom here, os early as the reign of 
Henry II. The other viands peculiar to Christmas, 
were tl^ hackin, (a large sausage which the cook was 
required to boil before (fay-break under the pcnaltv of 
Imlng taken by the arms by two young men, and so 
liiirried mund the market-place till she was asliained of 
her Uai&ess}, brawn, turkey, goose, Capon, sirloin of 
beef, pluin-porridgc, and minced orshfid pic. The two 
last, l^igg oompounded of spices,fruit, Ac. were in token 
of tho oTOrings of the Rastem Magi. The minced pie 
was i^apecl in imitation of the cratch or manger of our 
infant Lord. Idisson. In his TraveU in England, 
observes, " Every tolly Christmas makes a 

famous pie, whioo ml Ohristmas pie. It is a great 
nostrum ; the cotnposItlQn of this pastry^ is d most 
learned mixture of neaW tongues, chicken, eggs, sugar, 
'^raisins, Ac.” Tho PuiitanR were bitterly averse to 
minced pies and plum-pqrrloge in eonnexfon irith Uie 
season. Needham, in iis Siatorff qT (he EeheUiou, 
sings 

! ” All plums the prophet’s sons deny, 

I Aim bpiee broths are too hot ; 

j Treason** in □ 3 leremher pie. 

And death wilhiu the iwt.” 


We have never besen Witness> says Dr. Johnson in his 
Life of Butler, of animosities excited by the tse of 
minced pics and plum-porridge, nor seen with what 
abhorrence those who could eat them at all other times 
of tlic year, would shrink &om them in December. 

AYe must not omit to mention hero the yule dough, or 
dow, which the bakers used to present to their customers, 
in the same way that the chandlers gave Christmas 
candles. It was a kind of baby, or little image, in paste, 
probably intended for a figure of the infant Jbsus ; and 
the word is still used in tho north for a little cake, 
though it properly means, " a mass of flour tempered 
with Avater, salt, and yeast, and kneaded fit for baking.” 

In the middle ages (to cite a recent journalist) the 
kings and leading lords, together with the colleges and 
inns of court, " held their Christmas,” as the phrase 
w'ent, on a scale Avliicli might be oilled stupendous, as 
far as meat and drink were concerned, and attended 
with revels, plays, an<l diversions, not ceasing, in many 
instances, till Twelfth Night. These revels, Ac. were 
placed under the direction of a personage who took the 
lead in every kind of extravagant sport and merriment 
w'iiich the wit of man could dcvi.se, .and his election and 
functions were perhaps the most singular part of the 
(pstival. 

“ Tl\p c:iko was cut at lisillow p’fii ; 

And 1 h‘ wliosp lot rontuiiicd ihr brau 
Was Isiiiled tlir sovoreigii of Jiii.srule, 

And leader of the .sports of Yule.” 

" In the feast of Cliristrnas,” says Stowe, " there was 
in the king's house, or wheresoever he lodged, a hrd 
of mwr^tlc, or master of merry disports, and the like had 
ye in the house of every nobleman of honour or good 
worsliip, were he spiritual or temporal. The mayor of 
liondou and eitlicr of the sheriffs had their several lords 
I of misnilc, ever contending, without quarrel or offence, 
who should make the rarest pastime to delight tlic 
beholders. These lords beginning their rule at All- 
hallows Eve, coiitiruied the same till the morrow after 
the feast of the Purification ; in which space there were 
fine and subtle disguisings, masks, and mummeries.” 
A vciy interesting account of the lord of misrule, as he 
flourished in isgiA^cn by the som* ]»recisian, I’liilip 
Stubs. Jt is, however, too long for insertion here. Jn 
some great familic.s, and also sometimes at court, this 
officer was called the abbot of misrule. In Scotland lie 
AVtas tciincd the abbot of unreason, and prohibited there 
in 15(15 by the parliament. Many of the characters of 
whom we have elsewhere spoken as figuring in the May 
games, took their share in the after-dinner gambols of 
Christmas Day : 

*' Hobby-borae midst loud appbuisc. 

Came prwidug on bis bindvr p:u^s.” 

Then, too, came the " merry maskers in,” 

“ A stmnge and moll^ ravalcnde, 

St. George in arms, f ])nm ring nag on, 

AtUinksn flaming; scaly dragon ; 

Fair Sabra in preserved fnaii death, 

And the grim monster yields bis brenth. 

* * 4i *i|i 

The miinmiiug o'er, tlie dnndng cen.»icd, 

'J'iiey share the pleasures of the feast \ 

And joyously tlm night prolong 
With Tuirthful glee., and jest, aud song.” 

Buch ia a faint outline of the manner of tho festive cele- 
bration of the great holiday of Uic Nativity in the olden 
time. Some of the customs above described yet remain. 
Minced pies, for example, notwithstanding puritanical 
opposition, " still maintain a savoury remenibi-ancc in 
our mouths.” Plum-porridge has become " solidified,” 
under the name of pudding ; and in Yorkshire, at least, 
it was the custom as recently as 1720 for the grocers to 
scud to each of those who dealt with them, a pound or 
half-}>ound of currants and raisins for the concoction of 
this delicacy. The boar’s head has long ceased to crown 
the Christmas board, but a relic of it is still observable 
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at the tableA of the yeomaniy, particularly of tho' 
northera parts of tl)e kingdom ; and at Queen's College^ 
Oxford, it ia retained in all its pristine dignity.^ In 
Yorkshire, Staffordslilre^ Cornwall, and Devon, '*ihc 
old spirit of Christmas,” says a popular author, sccmB 
to be kept up more earnestly than in most other coun* 
tiea In Cornwall they still exhibit tho old dance of 
St. George and the dmgon. A young friend of ours hap- 
pening to be at Caldcii-low, in tho Staffordshire hills, at 
Christmas, in came the band of bedizened actors, and 
performed the whole ancient drama, personating St. 
George, the King of Kgypt, the fair Baba, the king's 
daughter, tho doctor, and other characters, with great 
energy and in nido verse. Jn reference to the modem 
secular observance of Christmas Day, tho same writer 
observes : ** In large houses are largo pailies, music and 
feasting, dancing and (uirds. Beautiful faces and noble 
forms, tho most fair and accomplished of England's sons 
and ^ughtem, beautify the ample firesides of aris- 
tocratlo halls. Senatoiu and judges, lawyers and cler- 
gymen, poets and philosophers, there meet in cheerful, 
and even sportive ease, lunid the elegancies of polished 
life. In more old-fashioned, but substantial country 
abodes, old-fashioned hilarity prevails. Jn the farm- 
house hearty spirits are met. Hero uro (lancing and 
ftjosting too; and often blind-man’s hull', turn-trencher, 
and some of the simple games of the last age, remain. 
Ill all familieK, except the families of the ])o6r, who seem 
too much forguticn at this as at other times in this re- 
fined age, there are visits paid and received; parties 
going out or coming in; and everywhere abound, as 
indispensable to tho season, min(ic-pies, and wishes for 
* a merry Christmas and a happy new year.’ ” 

, IliaiUlOUS OnSEKVANC'RS. 

Albeit tho religious obscmnccH of the high festival 
of Christmas reeuive but a small share of attention from 
old w'riters, they were solemnized by our C^liristiau 
sires’* with great pomp and devotion. It appears from 
the following extract from the Popinh KingOoWy that, 
as at the present time in foreign countries, they jjartook 
of a dramatic character. 

“ 'Hirw; masses every priest doth sing upon tlial Boleniii duy, 
With otVeringR iiiiio (jvi*ry one, lluil so the mure msiN play. 
This done, axoodeii child in clouts is on the altar si'i, 

About the which both hi\\s and girls do daiiec uiid trimly jet, 
And carols sing la praise of (;ji ursT ; and for to help t hem hen*, 
1’he orpins aiisuer evj'ry verse with sweet iiud wilemu elieer; 
Tlie pri(!8tN do roar aloud ; and lound about the parents ttand. 
To see the sport, and with their voice do help them and their 
Imnd.” 

Fosbroke states, that after the Tk Dbum a stable w'as 
prepared behind (he altar, and the image of the Blessed 
Virgin placed upon it. A boy, from above, before the 
choir, in the likeness of an angel, announced the T*{ati- 
vity to certain canons or vicars, who entered, as shep- 
herds, til rough the great door of the choir, clothed in 
tunics and “ amesses." Many hoys in the vaults of the 
church, like angels, then began the (Uona in LWe/m/t. 
Tho shepherds, hearing this, advanced to the stable, 
singing, Peace, goodwill, &c. As soon as they entered 
it, two priests In dalmatics, who were stationed at the 
stable, said, "Whom seek yel” The shepherds an- 
swered, " Our Saviour Cubist.” The two priests thou 
opening the curtain, exhibited the boy, saying, " The 
littlu one is here, os fiie prophet Isaiah said.” Then they 
showed the mother, saying, “ Behold the Virgin,’* Ac. 
Upon these exhibitions they bowed and worshipped tho 
boy, and saluted bis mother. Tho office ended by their 
returning to the choir and singing Alleluia. 

(1) Traditloii, however, represents this usage of Queen's as a 
coumuemoration of an act of valour perfor»»ed Iw a student of the 
college, who, while walking in the neighbouring forest of Shotuver, 
and reading Aristotle, was suddenly attacked by a wild boor. The 
furious beast caiAe open-mouthed upon the youth, who, however, 
Tory oouragooFOSly, and with a liappy presence of mind, is said to 
have ** i«iimiadia tha vtdume, and erled, Orteeum es/,'* fairly chok- 
ing tho aavage with the sage. 


The churches, as now, were decked with laurelo, holly, 
yewj and other evexgreens. The miiiletoe. however, 
as a heathen and profane plant, appertaining to the 
rites of Dmidism, was never admittecl into tlie sacred 
edifices, but was hung up in kitchens, suljeoting every 
female who passed under it to a salute from any young 
man who was present. Christmas Day eontltmes to be 
religiously celebrated in the Church of England^ The 
streets of cities, and the thoiuand pathways of the 
country, are crowded, on its mom, by rich and poor, 
young and old, coming in on all sides, gathering fVom all 
quarters, to hear the "glad tidings of great Joy to all 
people;*' and each stately minster and lowly village 
church sends up a voice to join tho mighty chorus, 
whose glad burthen is, " Glory to Oon in the highest ; 
and on earth peace, goodwill toward men.** 

— ♦— 

ON NATIONAL HOLIDAYS. 

The English are unquestionably a grave nation ; thoru 
is no denying it ; it is ridiculous to expect them to frisk 
and frolic like the Italian or the i^ortuguese, neither is 
it at all to be desired. But, if this national distinction 
be urged against a plea for national holidays, we venture 
to ask, is it usually considered good educational philoso- 
phy, to exaggerate accidental peculiarities of eliarat'ter 
by systematic training i If a child or a nation is somo< 
what grave, or gravish, or inclined to gravity, is It there- 
fore to have its tendencies designedly euceuragod, and 
to be grown into a monster of gravity, like a monstrously 
fat ox, or an enormously large turnip '{ Wo might as 
well say that spirits naturally too buoyant and excitable, 
are therefore nut to bo sobered. Surely it is the pro^ 
vince of education rather to counteract excoHslvo ten- 
dencies, than to be always adding fire to fire, and water 
to water. The Frenchman is scaudalizcd at our severity 
and dulnesB ; and we, in return, despise his vivacity, 
rrovidcncc intends that each should learn IVom tho 
other, and give and take of their redundancies. TJie 
English arc capable of lighter employments tlian weav- 
ing and ploughing, and, as it is sufficiently clear from 
the example of the wealthier clas.HCB, can occasionally bo 
relieved from drudgery, without rushing into Ucontious- 
uoss. 

" Your holidays will be spent nt the pubUc-hotise.” 
This cannot be the true and only answer. The labour- 
ing portion of the community are not so irremediably 
and hopelessly bad, so incomparably worse than thoir 
" betters,’! as to bo utterly incapable of spending a few 
days of leisure like Christians and reasonable beings. 
True, they are helpless and aimless enough. It is, we 
grant, the most lamentable and tho most self-condemna- 
tory feature of servitude, that it renders men, to' some 
extent, incapable of liberty. Freedom becomes only 
another name for rebellion or riot. Fooplo, who never 
have to choose for themselves what they arc next to do, 
will be at a loss when tho choice is offered to them. 
They will be like the animal released from the yoke or 
the shafts, and which proceeds to wander, it knows not 
whither. But if the poor know not how to spend their 
time, whose fault is it 1 Who claim to be the dircctora 
of public morals and taste 1 those very persons who 
make this complaint of tho poor. Every man who says 
tho opeiutivc has no resource but tlie piiblic house, in 
the first place, says not true ; and, in the second place, 
is bound to do all that in him lies, to the best of his 
light and power, to implant higher tastes, and provide 
material for thoir excrciso and satisfaction. Men should ^ 
act as well as talk ; and every man who talks, professes 
thereby his power of action ; but the worst and most 
unprofitable of all talks, is that which spends itself in 
mere general censures and indefinite complaints. 

There are many> foundations for the distribution of 
small sums at Oh^tmas and other seasoiuk Some time 
since, a member got up in the House of Commons, and 
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BtaggMted UiAt> u th6B0 doles were usually spent in 
driakingi it would be advisable to confiscate the foun- 
dations, and apply the money to educational purposes. 
It would, of course, be quite aa Just and reasonable to 
confiscate the honourable gentleman's own property 
with the like view. We are sorry to see so prevalent a 
disposition to seise everything for teaching and preach- 
ing. Nothing la more untrue than these general ca- 
lumnies. There are a few men in every village, and, of 
course, a good many more men in evenrtown (for what 
is Manchester but an aggregate of five hundred Dorset- 
shire villages 1) who are more or less likely to abuse the 
means of eiyoyment ; and but one or two in a village-— 
much moreafew hundred in a large town— will bo enough 
to bring an ill name on popular festivities. But it is 
wholly contrary to our experience, that such benefac- 
tions are so perverted. Indeed, one of the most blessed 
and most eft^tive foundations, we know, is a small rent 
charge, ''Devoted to God," as it is expressed on the 
church tablet, and distributed, three-fourths to the main- 
tenance of the village school, and the remainder to a 
Christmas dinner for every poor family in the parish. 
Never was so small a sum so welcome ; and we may add, 
never so little abused as the last. 

" But,** say these long-headed gentlemen, " a feast is 
only a feast, on the most favourable supposition ; and 
even if wife and children come in for their share, if the 
day is spent in nothing worse than idleness, and the 
stimulant portion of the banquet docs not preponderate 
unduly over the solid food, yet it is soon over, and no 
one is the better for it. The time and the money are 
thrown away. Why not rather give what you have to 
give towards the pcimanent improvement of the poor 
man's condition 1 Instead of a few days of surfeit and 
senseless merriment, try to diffuse an even cheerfulness 
over the whole suriace of the dreary year !" Nothing 
can be more contrary to the true philosophy of human 
nature. A few holidays, bo tliey ever so far between, 
stand in far more stead than a monotonous tenor of well 
doing, though the latter may involve a greater sum total 
of rest from toil, and the other ingredients of temporal 
bliss. The mind loves a few bright spots bettor than a 
uniform flickering. Who would not rather sco a mere 
patch of blue sky, though all else were beset with the 
thickest gloom, thiui one unbroken hemisphere of cloud 
refracted light 1 A few bright days gild the year, os the 
sun gilds the mountainous horizon ; as the human eye 
lightens the whole countenance ; as the skilful painter, 
with a few glowing tints, imparts a living and a hea- 
venly reality to the long laboured, yet hitherto lifeless 
oanvajs. The mind requires something to look forward 
to, something to look back upon, something to i'eed 
the fancy as well as the present sense. It is soon palled 
with what it enjoys. Its greatest present happiness is 
to grasp nothing, buf to teol itself on the yviiy for all 
things. It loves what is rare and transcendent, beuuusc 
^ that seems a stop to heaven. An hour or two of univer- 
sal cheer ; smiling faces on all sides ; numberless recog- 
nitions; long looked-for meetings; bright colours ; age 
disporting itself like youth ; the momentary oblivion of 
all this world's hardness — these have a meaning beyond 
themselves ; they are a foretaste of heaven. This has 
ever been tito secret charm in what else wei'c only dust 
and ashes* Weak man aspires to heaven, and humbly, 
yet perehanoe not edtogether entirely, decks out a fan- 
cied semblance with a few earthly toys. This gave 
meaning and dignity to-tlie games of the ancient hea- 
then, so that even an apostle, and one who hod had a 
glimpse of heaven, could draw from them the similitudes 
of a heavenly race, and a heavenly conflict, and a hea- 
venly prise. When Viigil would portray his Elysium, 
he described an ordinary huifian festivity. His actual 
materials are no more tmm those of a villa^ wake ; so 
ha thinks it neoessaiy to surround them with a larger 
air, and a purple light, and to assign them a sun and 
cottSteUatioiia of their own. What ia this but a holiday 
•anl 


The sacrod festivities of heathen antiquity were con- 
nected with all that was deep and beauilftil in their 
philosophy and thoir poetry. There is a holiday hue 
over the whole of the Greek and most of the Boman 
literature. The awful tragedy, that never-ending drama 
of Divine l^rpvidence, in its earliest and its latest stage, 
was the amusement of a holiday population. The sub- 
limest of lyric poets offended no taste or feeling of his 
age, when he exalted to more than human honours the 
triumphant pugilist or charioteer, and made their song 
of victoi^% in fact, a song of heaven. We find the best 
and the wisest diligently frequenting the games, and 
giving it as their deliberate opinion, that those celebri- 
ties were the most splendid things of earth, the bright- 
est boons from heaven to man. Herodotus' "Nine 
Muses,*’ the first and most interesting of histories, were 
only a scries of holiday tales. Cities reckoned in rank 
according to the number and beauty of their festivals, 
which were supposed to have connexion with the na- 
tional character and fortunes. Philosophers, after wit- 
nessing, with the gravest interest, spectacles that could 
have had in thomscives but very little elegance or curi- 
osity, sat down in their holiday attire, and with a certain 
holiday exuberance of genius, to discuss the highest 
themes of virtue, justice, and purity, and to build the 
most heavenly visions of human polity. The Greek 
citizen, indeed, seems almost to have lived a life of holi- 
day ; poor and wretched as he often was, portionless, 
friendless, and absolutely liarmless, with scarce as mucli 
shelter to retire to, when night closed in, as the wild 
animals of the desert, he was still great and happy. The 
temples, the porticoes, the theatres, wove his home. 
There he was, greater than king or conqueror ; there ho 
felt all the world besides to be rude and slavish. His 
city could not boast its vast lines of private mansions, 
replete with every preparation for domestic elegance 
and comfort ; but it was one grand establishment, 
chiefly provided on the most economic, that is, the social 
principle, for the gratification of the higher tastes of the 
many. Gf bright things, a very little will go far. They 
address the higher I’acultics, and leave lasting impres- 
sions. The thing is transient, but the idea is imperish- 
able. An hour's, perhaps a minute's, vision of the glories 
of heaven, made the prophet or the apostle another 
man ; while the bare account of it arrests the gaze of 
ages. The whole Christian world, with one consent, 
dwells and feeds upon the image. It is so with earthly 
things. Bareness and transience are no hindrance to 
the effect. Any splendid idea ; an awful conflagration ; a 
beautiful landscape ; a battle ; a display of fireworks ; a 
brilliant sunset, or a great national solemnity, once 
seen, nay, once described, is never forgotten. It becomes 
ever present.^ 


ISiQgrap’giral S>ketc(es of Eminent Vfiintcta. 

POUSSIN. 

France is justly proud of Nicholas Poussin, 
who, thougli be ranks as one of tbc first artists of 
the Italian school, \v.as born at Audelys, in Nor- 
mandy, in 1594. He was descended from a noble 
family, but his ancestors bad been ruined during 
the civil wars which prevailed, in the reigns of 
Charles IX., Henry III., and Henry IV. His 
parents possessed but little property ; neverthe- 
less they gave him a good education. 

The study of literature stren^bened the talent 
for painting, which Poussin dusplayed from his 
boyhood; and almost every blaiiik space in his 
school-books was filled with sketches suggested 
by his fertile imagination. 

rl ** National HoUdayi/’ In a xecont Pe- 
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His first instrtM^tor was Quintin Varin, a painter 
of some merit; and at the age of eighteen he quitted 
the paternal roof, and, without assistance or mends, 
found his wajr to Paris, with the intention of follow- 
ing a profession which he felt to be replete with 
dimculties, but wliich he loved with enthusiasm. 

On his arrival in the French capital, he w as so 
fortunate as to form the acquaintance of a young 
nobleman, who, becoming much attached to him, 
received him into his house, and provided him with 
the means of obtaining further instruction. 

He studied for a short time under Ferdinand 
File, who had some reputation as a portrait painter; 
and afterw'ards, for a month only, under L'Alle- 
mant; but Poussin soon discovered that neither 
of his instructors possessed those elevated ideas 
which he had conceived of the art. Some persons 
of science and taste now assisted him witli their 
counsel, and lent him some engravings from the 
works of Raphael and Julio Romano, which he 
copied with great taste and corre(;tnesB. 

His patron, being summoned to Poitou, W'herc 
his family resided, persuaded Poussin to accom- 
pany him thither, with the intention of employing 
him in painting at his chateau. Finding, however, 
that he w'as looked upon by his friend’s relatives 
as a useless guest and an iutmder, he determined 
to r(?turii to the metropolis, and abruptly quitted 
the house. 

Having no money, he laboured hard at his art 
in the provinces, in order to defray the expenses of 
this long journey ; but bis exertions brought on 
illness, so that he was obliged to turn his steps 
homewards, and he remained with his friends until 
his health was restored, lie then again repaired 
to Paris, where he renew'ed his studies with in- 
creased ardour. 

His great ambition w as to see Rome; accordingly 
he hastened to finish some pictures in wliicdi he 
was engaged, and commenced his journey ; but he 
had not proceeded farther than Florence, when 
some circumstance — prob.ably the want of money 
— compelled him to retrace his steps. Some time 
afterwards he made a second attempt to arrive at 
the goal of his anxious wishes, but again he met 
with obstacles which he could not overcome. He 
continued, thereibre, to work with undiminished 
energy at Paris, and at length attracted the notice 
of connoisseurs by the execution of six pictures in 
fresco, wliich he completed in eight days. 

The Cavalierc Marino, an Italian poet, was then 
in Paris, and he invited Poussin to accompany him 
to Rome. Whetber he acceded to this proposal 
appears to be uncertain; but we find that in 1622, 
or, according to some writers, in 1621, Poussin was 
at Rome, and was introduced to Cardinal Barberini 
by his friend the poet, of whom, how ever, he was 
shortly afterwards bereaved by the unexpected 
stroke of death ; and the Cardinal was, at about 
the same time, obliged to leave Rome, on being 
appointed to an ecclesiastical legation. 

These two events were great drawbacks to Pous- 
sin, who, being reduced to deep distress, w^as com- 
pelled to sell bis best works at very low prices. 
For a fine painting of a prophet he only obtained ; 
eight francs; and, strange to say, a young artist | 
was paid four Sens, or fourteen francs, for painting | 
a copy of the same picture. Poussin, however, did 
not despond I he was calm in the midst of adver- 
sity, and denved consolation from the progress he 
was making in his art. | 


He does not appear to have coveted riches at 
any time, and ihimghout Ids life he preserved that 
simplicity of appearance and mode of living which 
he nad originally adopted from necessity. Like 
Michael Angelo Buonaroti, Poussin worked in 
silence and solitude. Francois du Quesnoy, called 
Francois le Flamand, and Alexander Algame, both 
excellent sculptors, w'erehis only intimates, and in 
their conversations they dwelt chiefly on the beauty 
of the antique. 

Poussin was'much indebted to the judidous ob- 
servations of those able artists ; he also modelled 
some figures in relievo ; and the three friends reaped 
great benefit from their united studies of the ancient 
statues. 

Poussin deemed it more useful to contemplate 
the works of the great masters than to copy them; 
yet, during the first years of his residence at Rome, 
he painted several groups of children from Titian, 
whose colouring he admired. He also attentively 
studied the best of Raphael’s and Domeniebino's 
paintings, but he devoted most of bis attention 
to ilie antique statues and bas-reliefs, which he 
thought more worthy of critical observation than 
the finest efforts of modern genius in the art of 
painting. 

The colouring of Poussin was not equal to bis 
other artistical powers ; for although, at one period, 
he imitated IHlian in that respect, yet, when he 
became an enthusiastic admirer of Raphael and of 
the antique, he entirely altered his tone of colour, 
niid even his management of light and shade. His 
historical compositions are very correct, and the 
air and attitudes of his figures beauiifiil. His 
landscapes are particularly pleasing, on account of 
the novelty and variety of the objects he has intrcH 
duced in them. He possessed in an eminent degree 
the qualifications of invention, design, and expres- 
sion, and his perspective, and the architectural 
accessories in his pictures, are perfect. 

Several of his works painted at Rome were sent 
to France, some of them for Cardinal de Richelieu, 
minister of Louis XIII. The subjects were treated 
in so masterly a manner, bearing the stamp of 
study of the poetry and artistical superiority of 
the ancients, that the King of France desired M. 
Desnoyers, Secretary of State, to write to Poussm, 
making suitable offers to induce him to return to 
France, as one of those great artists whom the 
King was desirous to engage to contribute towards 
the perfection of the arts in his kingdom. But 
Poussin was reluctant to q^uit Rome, and it was not 
until Louis XIII. wrote him an autograph letter, 
appointing him one of his Majesty’s painters in 
ordinary, with emoluments and advantages corres- 
ponding to that rank, that he made up his mind to 
leave Rome, which he promised to do in the autumn 
of 1639 ; but about the middle of December in that 
year he wrote to the French minister, stating that 
nis health would not admit of his undertaking the 
journey at that moment : he even intimated his 
wish to be absolved from his engagement to go to 
France. But his journey was omy delayed, for he 
took his departure from Rome after the lapse of 
a twelvemonth ; that is to say, at the end of the 
year 1640; having first stipulate that he should 
not be bound to hold the appointment whkh the 
King of France had conferred on him beyond the 
period of five years. ^ . 

On Poussin^s arrival at Paris he was presented 
to Cardinal de Richelieu, who received him in the 
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Wannest mannei*; and three davs afterwards he 
was summoned to St Germain by the Kinji') who 
gave him a gracious reception, and conversed for a 
E»nff time with him. 

A delightful residence in tlie garden of the 
Tuileries was provided beforehand for him by tlic 
King's order ; and Poussini in a letter to his friend 
Carlo Antonio del Pozzo, Archbishop of de- 
scribes it as follows : — 

It is a little palace, for thus it deserves to be 
called, and is situated in the middle of the garden 
of the Tuileries. It is throe storeys high, and there 
are nine rooms, besides the ofHces, which are sepa- 
rate firom the house, and consist of n kitchen, the 
porter’s lodge, a stable, a conservatory, &c. There 
18 , besides, a fine large garden, well-stocked with 
fruit-trees, beautiful flowers, herbs and vegetables. 
There are also three small fountains, a well, and a 
handsome court-yard, in which there are also some 
fruit-trees. I enjoy fine views on all sides, and in 
summer 1 think it must be quite a Paradise. 

On entering I found the first-floor arranged 
and finished nobly, and supplied with all kinds 
of provisions ; there was even a large stock of fire- 
wood, and a cask of good old wine.” 

Poussin had already commenced his works for 
the gallery of the Louvre, when he found that a 
longer residence in Paris would be intolerable, 
owing to the continual cabals of bis numerous 
livals. He languished to return to Home, where 

had Ajoye^ tranquillity and freedom, a^d his 
^a^decision to do so was brought about by the 
foiling circunDitance : — 

Le^ercier, architect to the King, had com- 
menced the compartments in th^ceiling of the 
gallery of the Louvre, wdien Poussm, finding them 
too massive and heavy for the paintings w'ith which 
he intended to embellish them, ordered that those 
compartments should be altered. This gave great 
oifwioe to Lc Mercier, and the rival painters joined 
him in exclaiming against w’hatevcr Poussin did. 
In this painful state of affairs Poussin solicited and 
obtainea the King's permission to go to Hume, in 
order to settle his affairs in that city, and bring his 
wife to France. He left Paris about the end of 
September, 1042, having resided there nearly two 
years. 

Soon after his return to Home news arrived of 
the death of Cardinal de Hichelicu ; and Louis XIII. 
did not long survive his minister. Under these 
circumstances Poussin resolved to remain at Home, 
and he firmly resisted the entreaties that were 
made, and the inducements which were urgently 
held out to him, to return to France. 

He had now resided, altogether, nearly twenty 
years in Rome, and he lived there twenty years 
more in the unintemiptcd exercise of his favourite 
art, (idadred by men of learning and taste, and be- 
loved and esteemed by those whose intimacy with 
him enabled them to appreciate the candour and 
Hberality of bis mind* 

He died on the Itfth of November, 160*5, in his 
seventy-second year, and was buried in the church 
of San Lorenzo, in which parish he resided. All 
the painters of the Acadfemy of St. Luke, and great 
nunmers of high p6rsoiiag«8 and admirers of the 
arts, were present at his fhnerab and, a monument, 
with an appropriate Latin inscription, was erected 
to hia memory by hia fHend, the Abb^ Nieaise, a 
eanon of the cathedral of Piyon, in Frjmca, who 
happened to be at Rome at the time of his death. . 


Poussin left his property, which did not amount 
to morcthanabout fifty thouBandfrancs,ortwo thou- 
sand pounds sterling, to be divided amongst his own 
and his deceased wife’s relatives. He might have 
amassed riches by the product of the number end 
excellence bf his works, but he was so disinterested, 
that having once fixed a reasonable price for paint- 
ing his pictures, he invariably declined to accept the 
additional sums which were pressed upon him a^r 
their completion, as marks of the hi^h satisfaction 
of those who had engaged him to paint them. 

It may therefore be truly said of Poussin, that 
he loved painting for itself, more than for the re- 
nown and the profit which he derived from it. His 
wife had no fortune; he married her from affection, 
and gratitude for her kindness towards him during 
a severe illness, by which he w^as attacked w^hilst 
lodging in her father s house, in France. They had 
no children, and they always lived happily toge- 
ther, without any display. Poussin had a decided 
objection to keeping a number of servants, and 
the following anecdote is related by his biogra- 
phers. 

Cardinal Massini having called upon him one 
day, the lime passed so rapidly in conversation, 
that the visitor remained until after dafk. On 
taking his leave there was no one to conduct him 
to the door but Poussin himself, who carried a light. 
The cardinal said that ho pitied him, because he 
had no man-servant. 

And I,” replied Poussin, pity you, my Lord, 
much 'more, because you have so many domes- 
tics.” 

Although Poussin’s* paintings may be estimated 
at more than three hundred in number, he was not 
.assisted in the execution of any of them. Amongst 
his most celebrated pictures, we may mention Ger- 
manicus, The taking of Jerusalem, Hebecca at the 
Well, Moses striking the Rock, The Adoration of 
the Golden Calf, The Conversion of St. Paul, The 
Will of Kndaniidas, numerous landscapes, which he 
enriched with liistorical subjects, and four pictures 
representing the Seasons, each containing a scrip- 
tural subject. Spring represents Adam and F 4 VC 
in Paradise ; Summer, Ruth in the fields of Boaz ; 
Autumn, the two Israelites who went by order of 
Moses to “ spy out the land of Canaan,” return- 
ing with a vine branch laden with an enormous 
cluster of grapes, w hich they carry on a staff rest- 
ing on their shoulders; and Winter is designated 
by the Deluge. The latter was the last picture 
painted by Poussin, and, although his powerful 
genius is manifested in the grandeur of the general 
effect, some marks of the feebleness of bis hand 
are also visible. 

His brother-in-law, Caspar Poussm, was his only 
pupil. The real name of the latter w'as Caspar 
Dughet, and he was born in France in 1600. He 
was induced to travel to Home, partly firom a 
strong desire to see his sister, who was married to 
Poussin, j^nd partly ftom a love for the art of 
painting, for w hicli he had a great genius. Whilst 
at Rome he changed his name for that of his kind 
instructor, and he is known by no other name than 
that of Caspar Poussin. His landscapes are beau- 
tiful, but his figures are but indifibrently designed ; 
of this he w^as so conscious, that he ftequentlv pre- 
vailed upon his brother-m-law to paint his ffgures 
for him. 
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THE CHRISTMAS CAROL.* 

“ Tlien camo thenerr^ xonskeiB in, 

And enrol* roared until blithesome din ; 

If uiimeludious was the song, 

It rvaa a hearty note and strong.’* 

Sift Waiteh Scott. 

Tbb word ''carol” is said to bo derived from the 
Latin cantare, to sing, and rola, an interjection of joy. 
By some writers, however, it is Ropposed to bo of Italian, 
and by others of Kreiioh, cxtra<.tion ; its meaning is, 
generally, a song of mirth and rorutfation, especially of 
religiona joy. Tbe "Christmas Carol,” in particular, is 
a song in celebration of our blessed Loan’s nativity. 
This kind of pious ballad is undoubtedly of very remote 
origin. Bishop .leremy Toylor, In his Gieat Exemplar, 
fancifully remarks that the first Christmas carol was 
the Hymn of the Angels to the Slicplicrds in the plains 
of Bethlehem Glory to God in the highest, on 
earth peace, good Avill to men.” Milton also, in 
diac Lost, thus mentions the same anthem : 

" His place of birth a solemn Jingol tells 
To Biniplo shepherds keejnng watch hy night ; 1 

They gladly thither haste, and by a Cjuire 
Of squadron’d angels hear Jiis carol sung.” 

Thiij hymn was introduced at an early period into the 
serviees of the Ohurcli, being sung cither at Morning 
Prayer, or in tbe Communion Oliice, or before the 
Ijossons on Ciiristmas Hay. In process of time, other 
hymns of the same kind appear to have been formed 
after itis example ; and it is slated by the celebrated 
ritualist Durandus, that anciently bishops were accus- 
tomed, on the above festival, to "sing carols among 
tlicir clergy” in the cathedrals. 

In a Latin poem, written about the middle of the 
fifteenth century, and soon after translated into English, 
the following allusion to the practice of carolling in 
church at Christmas occurs 

-”a woodcu child is on tlic altar set, 

About the which both boys and girls do dance and trimly jot ; 
And vdrohung in praise (»/*C’irftisT, and for to help them here 
The organs nusw'cr ijvcry verse with sweet and solemn cheer.” 

The " Christmas carol,” however, was not confined to 
the Church oflices in medieval times. "It has been 
the custom,” says a modern writer, " for the common 
people of England for many rental ies to go about in 
bands, at an early hour on Christinas morn, serenading 
their neighbours with what arc called ' carols.’” Such 
also was the usage in other parts of Christendom. 

" Haring the season of Advent,” remarks Mr. Higby, 
"the waits, while other men took their rest, wandered, 
singing hymns in the streets; and on the blessed night, 
every one kept wateh like the shepherds, while minstrels 
chanted Christmas carols.” In these ancient poems 
the inhabitants of each town and village used to be re* 
presented making the offeriug of whatever best objc(;t 
they possessed to the infant Saviouh and the blessed 
Mother. These ditties even gladdened the festivals of 
royalty. Henry VII., in the third year of bis reign, 
kept his Christmas at Qrcenwdch : on the twelfth night, 
after high mass, the king went to the hall, and kept his 
estate at tho table ; in tbe middle sat the dean and 
those of the king’s chapel, who, immediately after his 
majesty’s first course, " sang a carall.” T||e earliest col- 
lection of Christinas carols supposed to have boon pub- 
lished, is only known from tbe last leaf of a volume, 
printed by Wyakyn de Worde in 1521. "Those," says 
Brand, " were festal chansons for enlivening tho merri’ 
ments of the Gbriatmas celebrity ; and not such religious 
BonM as m current at this day with tho common people, 
undw the same title, and which were substituted by 

(1) Thk inper ia intended to form part of s volume on Chriet- 
niM and ChdettoM Carole, with Engnivinge, Juet pablielilng by 
Mr, Sharpe, the publleher of this Magazine. 


those enemies of innocent sad useM mirth, the IV 
ritans.” We differ from the abava aatiquaiy ia rehmmee 
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tho Precisians, as is well known, hated Christmas Day as 
Popish and anti-christian, and abolished Its observance 
wherever their influence extended, it is most improbable 
that they should have composed songs for its oelebta- 
lion. Be this as it may, the majority of the medieval 
Christmas carols were " religious.” &>me of these, in 
a more or less interpolated and modernized state, have 
been handed dow^n to us, and though, perhaps, wanting 
in interest to a refined mind, are sometimes admira- 
ble for their simplicity and tenderness. Take for ex- 
ample the ensuing stanzas from that quaint old ditty, 
beginning, 

" Joseph was un old man, an old man was he, 

Ami he married Mary, Uueeu of Galilee,” 

which was sung by companies of little children at 
Christmas, and which " brings fairly before us tbe paint- 
ings of tho old masters, w'lierc Joseph is always rt pre- 
sented as so old a man, and Mary sits in tho oxen’a stall 
with her crown on her head.” # 

“ A** J()8e])h was a walking, ho heard an angel hing — 

* Thi» night shall l>o born our heavenly king ; 

He neither Rhall he bora in housen nor in hall, 

Nor in tho place of Paradise, but in hu c]|^’a stall ; 

lie neither alinll be clothed in purple nor in pull, 

But nil in fine linen, a» were babirts all ; 

lie neither shall be rock’d in silver nor m gold, ♦ 

* But in a wooden cradle that rocks un tliFiuouid ; (jf 

He neither shall be christen’d m white wine o|!ia red. 
But with tlw‘ spring water with wlkh we were glistened,’ ” 

ITW sweeL again, arc ific following lintfs, W'hlch 
enrich anothik antique carol : 

" 0 fair, O fair Jerusalem I when sluill I come to thee, 

When slmll our griefs be at uu cud 9 Thy joys when sjiall we 
see P , 

The fields were green ns greeji might be, when, Aoiu Hi* 
glorious scat, 

Tlte J/oitD our God He watered us with His hcavcnlj dew' 
50 sweet.” 

These words could only have been written by one fully 
conversant with the ritual of the Western Cliurcb. They 
are adapted from her Advent sorvii^. Very melodious 
to our carR> the rhythm of the carol beginning with — 
" 1 saw three ships come sailing on,”andcoiiUiiuing tho 
versos which follow : 

*' And all the hells on earth shall ring, 

On Christmns-day, on Christ inas-dsy ; 

And all tlie bells on earth shall ring, 

On Chrislmas-day in the morning. 

And all the angels in heaven shall sing, 

On Cbristmas-ilay, on Cliribtnnis.ihiy ; 

And all the angels in heaven shnll sing, 

On ChristniBS-day in the morning. 

And all the souls on earth shall sing. 

On Christroa8-day,on Christ imis-ua) ; 

And all tbe souls on earth slioll sing, 

On Christiaas-day in the luorniiig.” 

Our spaoc will not admit of our giving to our readers 
any moyc speclmcna of the simple Christmas carols 
which animated the devotion nf our pious aneeston. 
We will now offer a few remarks on those early ** 
chansons" which were merely intended to Incite- 
ments to Christmas revelry. Perhi^ the melt Interest- 
ing of those extant is an Anglo-irorma]i earol of tho 
thirteonth conttuy. It is tpg long for inaertion here, 
but it gives a very interestw lecture of the fsiety and 
kindly fooling which the festral of tbe Katlvm appears 
to have excitod among all clasaes, and dwells with much 
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Biitisfkotion on the long lUt of Christmas dainties, and 
tiio profusion of rich^wineH, Another of these secular 
oarou was discovered in a MS. of the time of Ilonijr VI. 
l^he song itself, however, from the style and spelling, 
may be assigned to a century earlier. It seems,” says 
Miss Lawrence, ** to be sung in the week before Christ- 
mas, when the household maidens all busied themselves 
with dressing up tlie halls and chambers with ever- 
greens. The great hostility expressed towards ivy may 
be accounted for by the^ circumstance of its being used 
at funerals.” A few lines of this carol in modern ortho- 
graphy may not be uninteresting here 

** Nsy, Ivv ! nay, it shall not he, I wis ; 

Xiet Holly have the mastery, as the manner is ; 

Jjet Holly stand witliin the litill, fair to behold ; 

Let Ivy stand witliout the door \ she is full sore n-cold. 

p Nay, I\y!&t*. 

Holly and his merry men deftly dance and sing ; 

Ivy and her maidens are alway sorrowing. 

Nuv, Ivy ! itc. 


Hdly hath berries, is red ns any rose. 

Gay-looking to the hunter, as through the wood he goes ; 
Ivy, too, hath berries, hut black ius any sloe ; 

Thither come the owls, and eat tlicm as they go. 

Nil}, Ivy li’ &c. 

Tho Reformation did not impair the popularity of the 
Christmas carol in England. A writer in 1631, in his 
description of a good and hospitable housekeeper, has 
left the following picture of Christmas festivities: 
** Suppose,” he says, ** Christmas now approaching ; the 
evergreen ivy trimming and adorning tho portals and 
partcloscs of so frequented a building ; the tumul carols, 
to dbserve antiquity, cheerfully sounding: and that 
which is the complement of his inferior comforts, his 
noighbo^, whom ho tenders as members of iris own 
&mily, join witii him in this consort of mirth and 
melody.” At the end of a Miscellany of Epigrams, &c.” 
published about tho same period, is a ** Christmas carol,” 
which contains a recital of the pastimes in vogue at 
that season. This, and similar compositions of the 
Bovontoenth century, make, however, no pretension to 
any religious character ; but, in the mean time, otlicrs 
alw, of a devotional strain, were in general use. Whar- 
ton mentions a license, granted t o one Tysdalc in 1562, 
for printing ** certain goodly carols to be sung to the 
glory of Oon and again, ** Clirisimas carols authorized 


by my lord of London.” Bishop Andrewes, in one of 
his sermons on the Nativity, preached on the twcuty- 
ilfth of December, 1619, celebrates the duy as ** glorious 
in all places, as well at home with caroU as in tho 
church with anthems.” From tho time of tho famous 
prriate just mentioned to our own, tho practice of sing- 
ing Christmas carols in this kingdom has been pre- 
served ; ** varying probably in circumstances and degree, 
but dispersed, more or less, over the difleront partM 
of the country.” In Heath’s Account of the Hcilly 
lokmds, he says tliat it is usual there to sing carols on 
Christmas Day at church. Dr. Goldsmith, in his Vimr 
of Wokefidd, writing about 1763, and ^Maying the 
scene of nis nairatlve at a small cure in tho north of 
^iglond,” relates that, among other customs which they 
retained, tire Inhabitants ''kept up the Christmas carol.” 
Brand, in 1796, remarks, that little troops of boys and 
girls, at Kowcastle-upon-l^ne, and other places in the 
north of England, " go from house to hou.se, knockiug at 
the doors. Bulging their Christmas carols, and wishing 
a happy new-year.” A writer in 1»U, describing the 
manner in which the inhabitants of the North Riding 
of Yorkshire celebrate Christmas, observes, "About 
six o'clock on Christmas day 1 was awakened by a 
sweet singing under my window ; surprised at a visit so 
early and unexpected, I arose; and looking out of the 
win^w, I behold six young women and four men, 
Wricbmiiiig vdth sweet music the blessed mom.” 
^ CandSy'^'writes Mr. Hone, in 1826, " begin to be spoken 


of as not belonging to this century, and fsw perhm 
are aware of the number of these now prlnteA” He 
adds that he possesses "upwards of ninety, all at 'this 
time published annually.” Mr. Howitt, in 1838, re- 
marks, that the Christmas carois which were sung about 
from door to door, for a week at least, not twenty years 
ago, arc rarely heard now in the midland counties. 
More northward, from the hills of Derbyshire, and the 
bordering ones of Staffordshire, up through Lancashire, 
Yorkshire, Northumberland, and Durham, you may fre- 
quently meet with them. The custom of Christmas 
carolling prevails in Ireland to the present time. In 
Scotland it is unknovm. In Wales it is still preserved, 
to a greater extent, perhaps, than in England. After 
the turn of midnight on Christmas-eve, Divine service 
is celebrated, followed by the singing of carols to the 
harp ; and they are similarly sung in the houses during 
tho continuance of the Christmas holidays. 

J. P. R. 


SYMPATHY FOE THE POOR. 

Tub delicacies of food and clothing are enjoyed with 
little concern for those to whom the necessaries of life 
arc scarcely attainable ; and it has thus passed into a 
proverb, that one half of the world knows not what bo- 
GomcH of the other. One of our first moral writers has 
been pleased to speak in a manner somewhat disrespect- 
ful of those moralists and poets, like Thomson, who 
have noticed and lamented this disposition in the hu- 
man mind to enjoy its own blessings rather than disquiet 
itself with the calamities of others. I allude to Adam 
Smith. But was he well employed on this occasion 1 It 
is the province of sympathy to render us .alive to tho 
evils of .thoso around us. This he would admit. So is 
it equally the province of reason and good sense to save 
tho mind from too deep an interest in afflictions which 
we can neither prevent nor remedy. This wc concede 
on our part. No doubt, therefore, it is the perfection of 
the human character to be at onco equal to its own hap- 
piness, and yet sensible to those miseries of our fellow- 
creatures which its exertions can alleviate. But sui'ely 
it remains to be remarked, that it is not in any defi- 
ciency to ourselves that human nature offends. This is 
not the weakness of mankind, or tho aspect under which 
they need be regarded by a moralist with any pain. If 
there be sometimes found those who arc formed of a fiber 
clay, so as really to have the comforts of their own ex- 
istence diminished and interrupted by sympathizing too 
long and too quickly with the calamities of those around 
them, such may surely be considered as exceptions, to 
bo sot apart from their fellow-mortals, as thoso more 
amiablo beings, who are not likely by their example to 
injure the general cause of reasonable enjoyment in the 
world ; and whom the more natural prevalence of care- 
less selfishness renders it not easy often to find, and 
surely not yerj' possible long to censure . — Smithes Lco^ 
tures on Histm'y. 


N.B.—The SecondVolume of this Periodical is now ready ; Covers 
for binding, with Table of Contents, may be ordered of any Book- 
seller. 
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HOLYEOOD, 

** The moonlight fell like pity o>r the walls 
And broken arches, which toe conqueror, Time, 
Had rode unto destruction ; the grey moss, 

A silver cloak, hung lightly o*cr the ruins ; 

And nothing came upon the soul but soft 
Sad images. And this was once a paince. 

Where the rich viol anawered to the lute. 

And maidens flung the flowers from tlieir hair 
Till the halls swam with perflime ? here the dance 
Kqst time with light hatm, and yet lighter feet ; 
And here the beautilbl Harv kept her court. 
Where sighs and smiles made hn regality, 

And dreamed not of the long and many years 
When rite hei^ was to waste itself away 
In hope^ whose aniiousness was as a curse : 

Here, niyal In her heautv and her power, 

The prison end the scaifiild, could th^ 1^ 

But tnings whose very name was not for her f 
And this now Men sanctuary, how oft 
Have hymns and incense made it holiness 1 
How oft, perhi^ at the low midnight hour. 

Its oAoe fur mistress may have stolen to pour 
At its imre altar, thoughts which have no vent 


But deep and silent prayer ; wlien the heart flnds 
That it may not sufiice unto itself, 

But sPA^ks communion with that other sinte, 

Whose mystery to it is as a shroud 
In which it may conceal its strife of thought. 

And find repose. • • * ♦ • 

♦ ♦ • • But it is utterly changed : 

No incense rises, save somd chance wild flower 
Breathes gratefm to the air ; no hymn is heordi 
No sound, but the bat’s melancholy wings ; 

And all is desolate and solitude. 

And thus it is with links of destiny 
Olay fastens on with gdd, and none nmy tell 
What the chain’s neov unravelling will bo. 

Alas I the mockerie8%prh|rii; Ifate delighta! 

Alas I for time change r 

Ih the LUerwy 

Holtroop, or the Abb^'^HoIyrood Houiei, It the 
patriarchtl antiquarian piSe df EdiAbuxgh. It wim, 
however, founded tome three ceniuriet eubiequeftt to 
the fair city. Sim^n of Durham mentioiis m town of , 
Sdwinesbiu^ at existing in the middle of tho eighth 
century; and, in the charter of the foundation ol.the 
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- Abbey of Holyrood, in the year 1128, King David t, 
called it hie burgh of Edwinesburg, whence we may infer 
it waa then a noyal buigh. 

Thefoundiuff of the Abbey ia dae to the piety and prodi- 
gidity of David, whose liberality to the clergy drew from 
one of his successors the pithy observation, that he was " a 
salr sanct for the crown.** The legendary origin of the 
building is thus related : David, while hunting in the 
forest of Drumsheuch, was placed in the utmost peril by 
the attack of a stag. When defending himself his 
assailant, a croBB miraculously descended from heaven 
into his hand, upon seeing which the stag fled in dis- 
may.” The sequel is more credible. In a dream which 
visited the slumbers of the monarch, he was commanded 
to erect an abhey on the spot of his remarkable preser- 
vation ; and, in obedience to the mandate, he founded 
the Abbey of Holyrood House, for a class of religious 
men, called the Canons Itcgular of St Augustine, on 
whom, at the same time, many privileges and much 
land were bestowed. Among other benefits they were 
allowed to erect a borough between the town of Edin- 
burgh and the Church of Holyrood House; and the 
long street, called the Canongate, at Edinburgh, is the 
remainder of this borough. Succeeding monarchs be- 
stowed many additional gifts upon this order, and it 
soon became one of the richest establishments in Scot- 
land. Among David's provisions were some strongly 
tinctured with the superstition of the times : they in- 
cluded a right to the trial by combat, and to the water 
and fire ordeals; and, besides these privileges, the 
canons had the right of finding out " noted witches and 
warlocks,” and of determinlngcontroverBies of every kind ; 
and their Abbey furnished an asylum to the. guilty, 
whom it was accounted saciilego to follow, except in the 
case of murder. Part of Uie locality is privileged to this 
day, the precincts Of the Abbey being a sanctuary for 
insolvent debtors. 

Holy Rood, we may mention, is synonymous with 
Holy Cross : it was usually placed over the screen which 
divided the nave firom the ^ncel of our churches. To 
our ancestors, we are told, it conveyed a fhll type of the 
Christian Church : the nave representing the Church 
militant, and the chancel the Church triumphant ; de- 
noting that all who would go fh>m the one to the other, 
must pass under the Rood ; that is, carry the Cross, and I 
suffer affliction. Most of the Roods were taken down in | 
1547; but several remained till late in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

In the year 1177, a National Council was held in the 
Abbey, at Holyrood, in consequence of a dispute between 
the English and Bcottish clergy, as to the submission of 
the latter to. the Church of England ; a legate having 
been sent by the Pope to take cognizance of it. Tn 1332, 
the building was stripped and spoiled in BalioVs con- 
quest of Scotland, under Edward 111. ; and in 1885. it 
Bufibred similarly, under Richard II. In 1457, Archi- 
bald Crawfurd, Lord High Treasurer of Scotland, was 
appointed Abbot of Holyrood ; and ho rebuilt the Abbey 
in th#Brphitectural style of his period, thus substituting 
the Pointed for the Norman employed by the royal 
founds, David L 

For about four centuries, the establishment flourished 
as an abbey ; and, during the latter part of that period, 
it was the aesldenoe of the sovereign. In the year 
1528, James T. added m palaoe to the conventual build- 
ings : a portion of this palaee remains to the present 
day, and consistB of the towers of the north-west angle 
of the quadrangulitf oouit 

I Returning to the moilafttio history of the place, we 
find that, when the Earl of Hertford entered Scotland, 
,ln 1544, the Abbey wm elmeet entirely burnt by his 

, iioldien; ‘the (^oir and tmnept of the church being 
' ueatroyed, and notiiing preserved but the nave. It was 
then that Sir Bichat Lea, Csptitin df the English 
Pioneers, carried off the brazefi fimt, in which the 
ohildfen of the royal fismily had been baptized : 

I hfi{)msenteditfothechurchQrBL.Aiban%iaHmor^ 



shire, and commemorated the event in the following 
Inscription 

“ Wlion Leith, a town of ttoOd account ia S^tland, 

And Edinburgh, the prindp&l diy of that nKtmOj was on fire, ^ 
Sir Richard Lea, Et., saved me out of the flames, and brought 
me into England. 

In gratitude to him for his kindness 
I, who, heretofore, served only at the baptism of the children 
of kings, 

Do now most willingly offir the same service 
Even to the meanest of the English notion. 

Lea! the conqueror, hath so commanded. 

Adieu ! A.D. 1543, in the 36th year of Kuig Heniy Vni.” 

But this record of the pride of conquest did not re- 
main any time in its new location ; for, during the Civil 
Wars, it fell into the hands of the regicides, and was 
sold by them as old metal, and molted down. 

In 1547, after the sanguinary battle of Pinkie, the 
monks made their escape from Holyrood ; and the vic- 
torious English under the Earl of Hertford striped the 
church and palace of tlie lead roofing, and carried off’ 
the bells. 

At the Reformation, the monastery was dissolved ; its 
revenues then amounting, in money, to 250 /. sterling, 
anually, and in kind to 442 bolls of wheat, 640 bolls of 
bear, 560 bolls of oats, 500 capons, 20 dozen of hens, 2 
dozen of salmon, 12 loads of salt, and of swine a number 
not precisely ascertained. 

In the great spoliation, the fine church was stripped 
I of its valuables : from a mistaken principle of religious 
zeal and devotion, the carl of Glcncairn laid waste the 
sacred building, and broke into pieces its sculptures and 
costly furniture. The chapel was, however, entirely 
refitted by James the Seventh, of Scotland; by whoso 
order the floor was paved With marble, sculptured and 
painted with shields and armorial devices ; the king also 
erected a magnificent throne, and twelve stalls for the 
knights companions o^ the oraer of Bt. Andrew. There 
was likewise constructed a large and finely toned organ ; 
and workmen Were sent firom London, Drlth orders to set 
up the figures of the twelve apostles in as mauyniches on 
one side of the interior, and a corresponding number of 
prophets on the other. This design was violently 
opposed by the populace, who alleged that the king 
intended to estabiish popish rites and ceremonies, 
and that these statues were intended as objects of 
adoration : consequently, the whole of the workmanship 
was defaced, and the artizans were compelled to desist 
from their undertaking. 

At the restoration, Charles the Second completely re- 
paired the church, and ordained that it should be in 
future set apart as a chapel royal to the palace, and be 
no longer the parochisd church of the Canongate. It 
was, therefore, refitted with great splendour ; a throne 
was erected for the king, and twelve stalls for the knights 
of the Order of the Thistle. Unfortunately, the organ 
which James had placed there waS not roinoved, and 
this, coupled with the belief that, mass had been 
celebrated in the chapel, rendered it so obnoxious to the 
Presbyterians, that, at the Revolution, a lawless mob 
broke in and stripped the church of all its intonial 
decorations. Fanatical zeal and political apostasy went 
further. They violated the saci^ habitetiotis of the 
dead; they profaned the sepulchre of their kingCi; they 
outraged its sanctity by tearing epen the eefflfls that 
contained the mouldering ashes ef JantSs the ^h ; of 
Magdalen of France, his fiivl Qiieffli;SfthS Earl of 
Damley, once their moirittWh; Add OtMi Who had held 
the Scottish sceptre. Th^ sold tiie ISAd of' Which the 
coffins were made, aiid left the bodies dxbosedl^ an un- 
seemly spectacle, and the dagfadinginemomt of popular 
frenzy. 

The walls of the ehuroh, whieh thus witiistdod the 
fuiy of the moh, have since been brought tO the ground 
by the unskilfolness of m atifflheet Is repliclttg the old 
roof by a heavier one of figg-irfiofies. T&iS Wiis done in 
1758 : the waUa were dheaajr dpWdvdfl df alt hundred 
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I jean old, litit th«j bore their new weight until 1798, 
when the whole came to the ground. Amot, in hie 
HUkyry qfSiMurgh, publiahed in 1788, thue describes 
the efibct of the catastrophe : When we lately visited 
the spot, we saw. In the middle of the chapel, the broken 
shafts of the columns, which had been borne down by 
the weight of the roof. Upon looking into the vaults, 
the doors of whioh woro open, we found, that what had 
escaped the fhr^ of the mob at the revolution, became 
a prev to the rapacity of those who ransacked the 
church after it fell. In 1776, we had seen the body of 
James the Fifth and some others in the leaden coffins; 
the coffins were now stolon, the head of Queen Magda- 
lene, which was then entire, and even beautiful, and the 
skull of Darnley, wore also stolen; his thigh-bones, 
however, still remain, and arc proofs of the vastness of 
his stature.*' 

The chapel at Holyrood was. in its pristine state, a 
magnificent structure, in the pointed style of archi- 
tecture ; its west front has been compared with Melrose 
Abbey, Ely and York cathedrals. The highly-cnrichcd 
windows which lighted the rood-loft are much admired; 
the columns, mouldings, and sculptures of the west door 
are executed in a very bold stylo, immediately above the 
door is a small square stone bearing this inscription : 

HE SHALL BUILD ANB HOUSE 
FOR MT KAME, AND 1 WILL 
STABLTSn HIS THRONE 
FOR EVER. 

BABILTCAV HANO EUI 
BEOTAM CAROLUS REX, 

OPTIH ET RESTAURAVIT 
ANNO DOM 
OlO.lOOZXZllI. 

The north side of the ruinous pile still has its orna- 
mental buttresses, enriched with canopied niches and 
pinnacles ; this was the work of Abbot Orawfurd, in the 
reign of James the Third. The south side is likewise 
adorned with buttresses, but differing from those on the 
north. At tho east end is the groat window, shown 
in one of our illustrations : its mullions wore greatly 
damaged by a storm in 1795, but they were restored In 
1816, with the materials found about the chapel. In 
this illustration, too, are shown some of the finely sculp- 
tured capitals, clustered oolumns and arches, the smaller 
decorated arches of the trlforium, the pinnacle of one of 
the buttresses, and the broken shafts, in massive ruin, 
set off by the light streaming through the open stories 
and mullions of the great window. We should not omit 
to mention, that at the north-west corner of the chapel 
is the belfry, a small tower, which contains a marble 
monument and statue of Boberi Lord Belhaven, who 
died in 1689. 

Almost immediately acyoining the chapel ruins Is the 
palace of Holyrood, a handsome quadran^lar building, 
with a central court, ninety-four feet square ; its front is 
Hanked with double castellated towers, ** imparting to 
the edifice that military character which the events of 
Scottish history have so often proved to have been 
requisite in her royal residences." A great part of this 
palace was burnt by the English in 1544, but it was soon 
rebuilt on a more extensive scale ; a large portion of 
this structure was, however, burnt to the ground by 
CromweU's soldiers ; it lay in ruins until 1670, when, 
by direction of Cbarles 11., th^resent palace was com- 
menced, after ft derign by Sir William Bruce. 

Around the Interior of the quadrangle extends in 
made, fhe largest apaiteent is the picture gallery, 
199 Ibet brngl^twenty-eevca broad ; upon the walle of 
whteb an soipmed the portiaita of 106 Boetitsh kings, 
is Clinker aayi, "mostly by the same hand, 

painted ellWp from the imagiimtion, or porters hired to 
sit for the piupoie.*^ In the olden time many a scene of 
gateii^ has cmHvned this gloomy hml; among i 
the lait were the balls given by Prince (marles EdwaitL I 


in 1745. The election of the representative peers of 
Scotland is now fho only ceremony performed within 
its walls. In the sooth side of the quadrangle Is the 
hall of state, fitted up for tho levies of George IV. in 
1822 : and in the eastern side Is the suite of apartments 
occupied by Charles X. (of France) and his ikmily in 
1880-8. The palace is shown to straugensby the domestics 
of the Duke of Hamilton, hereditarv keeper. 

The north-west portion is all that remains of the 
alaoe df James V. The most intercHiing relic is the 
cd of Queen Mary, which remains in the same state ps 
when last occupied by that unhappy prlnceas.* Tho 
closet where the murderers of Bizzio surprised their 
victim, is also shown ; as also the trap-door by which 
they ascended, and dark stains on the floor, stated 
to be the marks of Bizzlo's blood. 

Holyrood is, of course, one of the most attractive 
curiosities of tho city of Edinburgh, and Is visited 
by thousands of persons annually. Mrs. Sigourney thus 
apostrophises it 

“ Old Holyrood ! Edina’s pride. 

Where erat, in regal state array’d, 

Tho mitred abbots tqld their beaus, 

And chauntod 'noate their hallow’d shade. 

And nobles in thy palace courts 
Bevel, and dance, and pageant leA 
And trump to tilt and tourney coll’a, 

And royal handa the banquet spread. 

A lingering beauty still is thine, 

Though am on age have o’er thee roll’d 
Since good King David reared tliy walls. 

With turrets proud and tracery bold. 

And still the Norman’s poin^ arcli, 

Its interlacing blends sublime 
With Gothic column’s clustered strength. 

Wliere foliage starts, and roses climb." 

I Mrs. Sigourney’s visit is pleasantly detalloii. " Tho 
first view of Holyrood,” says the poetess, "w iu strong 
contrast with the splendid buildings and classic columns 
of the Cation Hill. After admiring' the monuments of 
Dogald Stewart, and Nelson, and the fine edifice of tho 
Hlgb-sohool, you look down at the extremity of the 
Oanongate upon the old palace, that, seated at tlie foot 
of Salisbury Craig, nurses, Itl comparative desolation, 
the memories of the pask Its chapel, floored with 
tombstones, and open to the winds of heaven, ad- 
monishes human power and pride of their alliance witli 
van^. 

"Through an iron gate wo saw, in a damp miserable 
vanity Gubones of some of the kings of Scotland ; among 
them flMMSof Henry Darnley, without even the (‘overing 
of that ^ lltHe eharify of wrth’ which the homeless beggar 
finds. In aaottlir P$ri of the royal chapel, unmarked 
by any itaaipUmi, ire the zmaains of the lovely young 
qnoili, ItigdaleilOi daughtltf^. Francis I. of France, 
who snrvlved bat a short tube her marriage with 
James V. In the some vicinity sleep two infant princes 
named Arthur ; one the son of him who fell at Fl(9ldoii 
Field, the other a brother of Mary of Scotland. Scarcely 
a single monument, deserving notice as a work of art, is 
to bo found at Holyrood, except that of Viscount 
Belhaven, a privy councillor of Charles I. who died in 
1639. He is commemorated by a statua of Parian 
marble, which is in singular contrast with tbo rough 
black walls of the ruinous tower where it is placed. It 
has a diflfiise and elaborate inscription, setting forth that 
'Nature supplied his mind by wisdom, for what waa 
wanting in his education ; that he would easily get 
angry, and as easily, while speaking, grow ealffi ; and 
that be eqjoyed the sweetest society in his oidy Hrife, 
N. M umy, migbter of the Baron of Abercalxwey^ wha 
died in e4|^teea months alter her marriage." 


{)) It ia contmded Py Mtw Strickland, in the Uat publlaheil 
voliune of her ** Idvaf of tbe Oueena of England,** that the dom- 
mon heHif legntdlnii OUsbedla a mjeuke^ that Hwim (he bed, 
not of Kecy Ckneen of Sooti, bat of Maiy Beatrice, queen of 
Jemea 11 . of EnglaacL— E ditor. 
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^'Tho grave of Rizzio is pointed out under one of the 
paseagee to a piazza, covered with aflat stone. Over the 
mantel-piece of the narrow closet, where, from his last 
fatal supper, he was tom forth by the conspirators, is a 
portrait, said to bo of him. Its authenticity is exceed- 
ingly doubtful ; yet it has been honoured by one of the 
beautiful efiusions of Mrs. Remans, written during her 
visit to Holyrood in 1829 : — 

* They haunt me 'still — ^those calm, pure, holy eyes ! ^ 

Their piercing sweetness wanders througii my dreams ; 
The soul of music that within them lies 
Comes o^er my soul in soft and sudden gleams. 

Life, spirit — life immortal and divine — 

Is there i and yet, lu>w dark a death was tliine ! * 

• • * ♦ * * 

“Wo found ourselves attracted to make repeated 
visits to Holyrood; and never, on those occasions, 
omitting its roofless chapel, so rich in recollections. It 
required, however, '■a strong cilbrt of imagination to 
array it in the roy^,|plendour with which the nuptials 
of Queen Mary were there solemnized, and, seventy years 
after, the coronation of her grandson, Charles the First. 
The procession, the ringing of bells, the gay tapestry 
streaming from the windoiitrs of the city; the rich 
costumes of the barons, bishops, and other nobility; the 
king, in bis robes of crimson velvet, attending devoutly 
to the sacred services of the day, receiving the oaths of 
allegiance, or scattering, through his almoner, broad 
pieces of gold among the people, arc detailed with 
minuteness and delight by the Scottish chronicles of 


that period. ' Because this was the most glorious wd 
manifique coronation that ever waa seen in this king- 
dom,’ says Sir James Balfour, 'and the first king of 
Great Britain that ever was crowned in Scotland, to 
behold these triumphs and ceremonies, many stran^rs 
of groate quality resorted hither from divers countnes.’ 

“ Who can muse at Holyrood without retracing the 
disastrous fortunes of the House ofStuart, whose images 
seem to* glide from among the ruined arches where they 
once held dominion! James the First was a prisoner 
through the whole of his early life, and died under the 
assassin’s steel. James the Second was destroyed by the 
bursting of one of his own cannons at Roxburgh. James 
the Third was defeated in battle by rebels headed by his 
own son, and afterwards assassinated. J ames the Fourth 
fell with the flower of his army at Flodden Field, and 
failed even of the rites of sepulchre. J ames the Fifth died 
of grief, in the prime of life, at the moment of the birth 
of his daughter, who after twenty years of imprisonment 
in England, was condemned to the scaffold. James the 
First of England, though apparently more fortunate than 
his ancestors, was menaced by conspiracy, suffered the 
loss of his eldest son, and saw his daughter a crownless 
queen. Charles the First had his head struck off in 
front of his own palace. Charles the Second was com- 
pelled to fly from his country, and, after twelve years 
banishment, returned to an inglorious reign- James 
I ibc Second abdicated bis throne, lost three kingdoms, 
j died in exile, and w^as the last of his race who inhabited 
1 the palace of Holyrood.” 



A CHRISTMAS PARTY JN THE COraTRY. 
Chap. IV. 

A winter’s walk and evening talk. 


AVho has not felt the invigorating influence of a 
clear frosty mprning, alter many days of incessant snow, 
when the snn once more ahinea forth, and its beams are 
welcomed by a thousand amilea aparklmg from innu- 
merable crystals ! The scene then presented has been 
again and again likened to faiiy-land, and still, when H 
recurs, it ever brings the same The trees all 

clothed in one robe of white, yet piemting a variety of 
fimtastic shapes ; the sycamore, shooting out its slight 


I’amifications ; the oak, stretching forth its gnarled arms ; 
the elm, presenting its ponderous branches ; the ash, 
still retaining its bunches of keys or seed vessels, on 
whioh the snow lodges in clumps ; and the dender birch, 
with its pensile twigs Ming around like the moat deli- 
cate fillagree; all look the work of enchantment ; whilst 
even those natural produetions least attraedve to the 
eye in a simple state, glitter in borrowed beauty; eveiy 
straw looks like a tiny sceptre studded with Jewels ; and 
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a ro#of winter greenti traneporteus to Aladdin*B garden, 
where each plant appeals an enormous emerald, covered 
by a profusion of small but precious brilliants. Nor is 
the ohanM wrought by the frost less perceptible in the 
animatea part of creation ; the shepherd crosses the 
track with a brisker step, and his dog gambols beside 
him with a more lively bound, every now and then 
starting forward and rolling in the snow ; the cattle 
hasten less heavily to the farm-yard, and low forth their 
expectations of fresh fodder; the pigeons assemble on 
the sonny side of the dovecote, plume their wings, and 
close their gentle eyes with an air of eigoyment, occa- 
sionally expressed by a low half-suppressed cooing ; the 
old horse winneys cheerfully from the stable, as it hears 
the labourer’s tread ; the maids have a laugh os well 
as a frown when they find the pump-handle resist all 
their efiTorts to move it ; but a remedy is at hand where 
the heavy log is piled upon the kitchen fire, and the 
hissing kettle joins its merry chorus to the renewed 
vivacity around. The bright sunshine penetrates 
through the house, and in breakfast-room as well as hall 
its influence is felt. So it was at Kirkfield, as each 
member of the party ‘entered the saloon, uttering in 
various tone,-—" 0, what a cold morning !” rubbing their 
hands, and crowding round the blazing fire. 

"Wo shall get out again, at last,” said Charles 
Loraino ; " though 1 fear the depth of snow is against 
another trial of the low-closes, so we must devise some 
other scheme. What think you of a nimble, Justine 1 
have you plenty of furs and strong shoes to guard you 
against an adventure!” 

" I doubt my cousin’s cliaussurc is not altogether 
suited to the country,” remarked Sophia ; " but we can 
supply her with snow-boots, and then 1 hope she may be 
induced to venture.” 

" Suppose we form a party of pioneers,” proposed 
Cyril, “and clear the path along the terrace?” 

" Quite right ; no task could lie better suited to warm 
us ; so come along this very moment. Hun, Neville, to 
muster all the spades and brooms you can find, and be- 
fore noon we shall have cleared a way to the vicarage, 
and then we can help to dig out the Forsters, if they arc 
buried in this snow-storm. Wo shall find Charlotte 
manufacturing flannel petticoats, and .Alice chirping 
like a cricket in the chimney-corner. — Fred, T shall 
have to teach you how to handle a spade, I 6uppo.se .-- 1 
hope you will not be very stupid ; your character will 
depend greatly upon your exertions, for 1 heard Lucy 
quoting the other day somebody’s sage observation, 
that ' vigour of mind in a healthy frame is always ac- 
companmd by vigour of body.’ I believe it was intended 
as a compliment to myself, for 1 was chasing little Ijaura 
round the room at the time.” 

" And therefore your self-love has retained the remark. 
Master Charles 1” 

The implements were soon procured, and the young 
men plied them so diligently, that at lunchcon-time 
they returned with the news that the vicarage was un- 
buried, and invited the girls to accompany them thither. 
Cloaks, shawls, boas, and snow-boots, were quickly 
sought for ; and all, except Rosaline, who was thought 
too delicate to encounter the blast, were soon mounting 
the slope of the terrace, and enjoying the exhilarating 
effects of the keen air. Laura Barlow and Agnes had 
little more self-command than Dash, and exhibited their 
exuberant spirits pretty much in the same manner, 
bounding out of the path, now to catch a view of the 
snow-covered hills, now to mark an efieet of light and 
shade, and now to see if a favourite arbour or summer- 
temple had redited the storm uniujured. At length 
Charles caught the infection of their mirth, and chal- 
lenged them to a race, by which they reached the lodge 
bemre the rest of the ]^ty,and poured out to olddSmma 
a torrent of inquiry after the villagers. 

So lam a party nearly filled the pretty little parlour 
of the tmamge ; and, if the Forsters were glad to see 
ihenittlie lioralnes were no less pleased to recognise an 


unexpected guest there. At a table, loaded with books 
and papers, sat the good vicar, pen in hand, his oldest 
dau^tor, by his side, patientiiy turning over hie refer- 
ences for him ; and, when not required at this literaiy 
labour, if not exactly working, as Charles had predicted, 
at flannel-petticoats, certmnly making some article of 
useful clothing for the poor. Her sister Alice was busily 
rolling up paroels of similar articles, assisted by a tall 
lovely girl in deep mourning, who was carolling forth 
a Scotch ballad, and whom Sophia and Lucy delightedly 
welcomed as Margaret Campbell. 

“ You really and truly are a Maid of the Mist, Miss 
Campbell t” exclaimed Charles ; “a real Soottisb Avitch, 
— ^for you could only have alighted here from oil' a 
broomstick, — the roads being impassable for every other 
vehicle. Pray show mo your steed, for our English 
broomsticks arc not so accommodating; and 1 can assure 
you we have had to wield them with no little toil in 
order to win our way hither.” 

“ Charles is determined not to have his labours over- 
looked, though the credit of the plan is Cyril’s,” avIiIk- 

S ered Lucy to Charlotte Forster; “ but tell me, when did 
[argaret arrive ?” 

“ The very night before the storm set in. Her unde 
having business, which called him unexpectedly to Lon- 
don, she wisely took advantage of his escort to fiay her 
promised visit to us now, instead of in the spring ; sure 
to find us at home, and, 1 trust, likely to bo benefited 
by the change of scene.” 

“ Poor girl ; 1 heard her voice — sweet as ever — ^U'hen 
we entered the room ; but there is a shadow over her 
bright eyes, a change in her liglit step, to tell us of the 
trials she has undergone since we last saw her 1 - - 
Father, mother, and an only brother! — Death has in- 
deed made fearful inroads in her family !” 

“ Deeply has poor Margaret felt these strokes, yet she 
bears up under them with the same choerfiil spirit 
j which ever marked her under lighter trials. In pro- 
I sperity she acknowledged this spirit as a gift from (iod, 
and now she finds that the posscBsor of this, as of every 
gift from above, will be called upon to exercise it in 
submission to His will.” 

I In the meantime Miss Campbell received the welcome 
of her friends, and was introduced to the rest of the 
party, Justine and Frederic I'Estrango being strongei's 
in all but name, and Cyril Lorainc little loss strange, 
although ho claimed to bo recognised as the boyish 
companion of days long passed. 

“Mamma and aunt Martha Avill be delighted to hear 
of your arrival, and ho will Itosaline,” said Sophia. 

“ Dear kind aunt Martha ! 1 am glad to hear she is 
with you, though grieved that Rosaline is nut sirong 
enough to allowed to venture on a walk. Is Mr. 
Hamilton staying within to amuse her 1 ” 

“ Oh, 91^1 !- Poor James has not yet been able to leave 
his brotW, who was taken ill at college from the c\- 
haustiodor too close study; but we do hope he will be 
here soom** ^ 

“ brother ill ? That must be a trial. I trust lie 
Avill be spared to him after all the self-denial he has 
undergone in order to give him a good education .-- 
I trust he will bo spared to him ! Where is lie, for 
Kirkfield at Christmas will not look like itself without 
him?” 

“ He has taken William from Oxford to his aunt in 
Shropshire, where he will be well nur^d ; and James 
still hopes to get to us for a short time, though he 
cannot be spared from his curacy much longer.” 

“ I hope he will come very, very soon,” said Agnes. 

“ Has ho any prospect of a liA^ng, and does he still 
intend to have a Rose in his parsonage garden?" 

“ I think there is no immediate prospect of prefer- 
ment,” answered Sophia; "but 1 do think Rose is 
becoming more and more sedate, and better fitted for 
the station to wjhich he has half-jcstingly destined her 
from her childbq^." 

“ But mamnik ,says we are all getting too old to jest 
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on moll a subject, and that such JokM m not only 
unbecming in young women, but reidly injure the tone 
of Uieir minds, and make them think lightly of what 
dcserres most serious consideration ; so we never call 
her James Hamilton’s Christmas-Bose now, Hatgaret” 

Though ftilly appreciating the propriety and good 
sense of Mrs. Loraine's sentiments, Miss CSampbell 
could not help smiling at the demure air with which 
they were repeated by Agnes, and at the implied in- 
formation that she too was to be considered a young 
woman, though she was still in all the engaging loveli- 
ness of early pdi'lhood. 

After chatting some time, the party arose to go away, 
having first asked and obtained a promise from Mr. 
Forster, that he and his Three Graces, as he called his 
dau^ters and their guest, would spend an evening at 
t<he Hall as soon as the moon was old enough to light 
them homo again. On leaving the parsonage, some 
returned home, others proceeded to visit the cottagers ; 
but all re-assembled at dinner, and the news of Mar- 
garet CampbeU’s arrival was gladly received by those 
who hod not before heard of it, for she was a general 
favourite with old and young. 

'*1 am pleased but not surprised at your report 
of Miss Campbell's oheerfulness,” said Mrs. Martha 
Loraine, “for, though it is a common remark that per- 
sons with what are called high spirits are easily de- 
pressed, those who sufier such depression are usually 
those whose mirth is excited by outward circumstances, 
and requires *all appliances and means to boot/ whilst 
a cheerful disposition is in itself a homefelt blessing ; 
and when, like Margaret’s, it has been encouraged by a 
religious education to look for its support at the hand 
of God, it is as superior to the former as the blessed 
sunshine is to the most brilliant illumination; as 
superior as the light of heaven is to the lights of earth.” 

“Tho first,” added Rosaline, “maybe compared to 
the varnish which can make this wood so bright, the 
last to the polish of yon marble slali — tears would stain 
the one, but roll off harmless from the other.” 

“You must not compare your friend to marble 
either, Kosalino ; she may be as pure, but she is far from 
being as hard or as cold. Charlotte and Alice have told 
us how deeply she has suffered, and how tenderly she 
exerted herself amidst her sufferings ; and I have often 
seen her mirthful smiles checked for a while by the 
sorrows of others, and then called forth again only to 
cheer and to assist them. I quite long to see her 
again.” 

“ Aunt Martha, how is it that you arc so veiy fond of 
lively young people 1 You always seem to enjoy their 
society ; and 1 have observed too that you like books or 
poems of a lively description better than the sentimental 
works which wo young ones select. You prefer L’Al- 1 
legro to 11 PenscroBo.” | 

“ I can yot read both those lovely poems with delight, 
So]^ia; but 1 confess the former now charms me most, 
and sets before me images of what 1 most dearly love ; 
and pray recollect, Milton calls them 'unreproved 
pleasures.’ Justine, amidst your foreign education, I 
trust you have been allowed a sufficient draught from 
* the pure well of English undefiled,’ to be acquainted 
with those poems 1 ” 

“Indeed, my dear aunt, I was very early made to 
learn them both by heart, because my fhther remem- 
bered thev were favou^tes with you and with my poor 
mother ; but 1 suppose 1 can scarcely enter into their 
beauties until I am a little further initiated into tbe 
mysteries of English rural life.” I 

“ * Now,’ ” otM Charles, *• ' now comes the tug of u'ar.’ 
The girls will be striving to make you in love with 11 
Fenseroso, and my aunt strmiuonsly advocating L’ Al- 
legro. Which will you exclaim 

* Hence, vain deluding joys* 

The brood of Folly without fliffier hied I ’ 

or— 

* Henee, loathed Melaneholy ! ' 


You have already seen the 'civil-suited monii kerchiefed 
in a comely cloud / I fear it will be some months 
before we shall introduce you to the 'daiyled dawn, 
pranked out with 'sweet briar, or the or the 
twisted eglantine.* ” 

“But Justine will, I hope, one day feel how true i» 
that lovely picture— 

* Where the great sun bjmii hii itate, 

Kobed in flmes and amW light. 

The clouds in thousand liveries dight, 

While the ploughman near at hand 
Wliistles o’er the furrow'd land, 

And the milkmaid singeth blithe, 

And the mower whets nil scythe, 

And every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale. 

Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures 
M^hilst the landscape round it measures, 

Russet lawns, and tallows gray. 

Where the nibbling flocks do stray ; 

Mountains, on whose barren breast 
The labouring clouds do often rest ; 

Meadows trim, with daisies pied, 

Sliallow brooks and rivers wide/ 

Surely we have all felt its truth many, many times.” 

“ And I dare say Justine has already felt the reality of 
my favourite description,” said Sophia, “which is to me 
the more striking, because only once or twice in my life 
have I had the opportunity of realizing it by visiting 
some of our magnificent cathedrals. % 

* Rut let my due feet never fail 

To walk the studious cloister’s pale, 
iinil love the high embowed roof, 

With antique pillars* miissy proof. 

And storied windows, richly dight. 

Casting a dim religious light ; 

There let the pealing organ blow 
To the full-voiced choir below, 

In service high, and anthems dear. 

As may with sweetness through mine ear 
Dissolve me into ecstasies, 

And bring all heaven before my eyes.” 

“And then,” added Rosaline, “how soothing is that 
wish — 

* And may at last my weary age 
Find out the peaceful hennitage.* ’* 

“ There, Rosaline, I believe you have found the key 
to our difierent tastes. In the beginning of life we 
liave a mysterious pleasure in looking forward to the 
scenes which shall mark its close — ' ’Tis distance lends 
enchantment to the view and so we, who have tra- 
velled furthest on life’s journey, love to look boek upon 
the scenes of youth, and, as in a distant landscape the 
brightest points strike the eye the most prominently, so 
do we gaze on the joys of those early years, and love to 
have them recalled to our memoir. I can remember, 
when 1 visited your dear mother, Justine, in Paris many 
years 1 was delighted with Poussin’s awfiil picture 
of the Deluge ; now, 1 should perhaps dwell with more 
pleasure on the infant cherubs of Albano ; formerly 1 
was charmed with Sir Thomas Lawrenoe's wonderiul 
portrait of the serene old age of Mrs. Locke, now I love 
to look upon the merry imp of Sir Joshua B^nolds, 
parading about in mamma’s ^ue and muff. All 
nature is lovely, but our impression of this lovelineas is 
muffi modified by the point from which we view it ; so, 
my dear girls, whilst you prepare yourselves for old age 
by contemplating it in its most soothing aapeets, let me 
cheer its actual presence by the reflects remembrance 
of earlier enjoyments — 'Gome, Uiou goddess ffdr and 
free, in heaven yclept Bunhroeyne T '* 

“ Why, aunt, you uaea to call Maigaret Campbell, 
Euphros^e ; and when 1 waa a little girl I used to tiy 
to find a flower of the Eyebiight for her whenever she 
walked out with na.” 

“ Why Eyebright,Agn«flf asked (VederiOi "I never 
saw such people; eveiything with you is p 
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A6Wftrs. Sjebrtftlit Ia tbe floirer SophUi w«i praising 
last night.’* 

''Yes, oounn/* rapliad Agnes, "and I oan tell you 
that its botanical name Euphrasia is supposed to be a 
eorruption of the Greek word Euphrosyne, which is the 
name of one of the Oraoes, who presided over cheerful- 
ness, and so it was a proper offering to Miss Oampbeli.'* 

"Looking at this drawing of the plant, 1 cannot 
mesa why it should have either this nam^ or that of 
Eyebright,for it seems a very quiet looking, insignificant 
little &wer. This pretty blue flower has a much better 
claim to the name, for it looks as merry and as blue as 
some eyes I know. ” 

"Oh, that is Veronica,** replied Sophia, "but the 
Euphrasia grounds its claim on hidden virtues, which 
our ancestors supposed to reside in it according to the 
then received doctrine of signatures.” 

"The doctrine of signatures 1 what is thatl Eow, 
Sophia, your learning is about to peep out ; so explain 
your doctrine with all gravity, and lot us find your hose 
as blue as the Veronica, or as Agnes's saucy eyea” 

" My sponsors gave me a right to be very grave and 
very wise, when they bestowed upon me my Greek name 
of Sophia, or wisdom ; so 1 shall not spare you my 
lecture, Mr. Frederic, for all your laughter.” 

" Pray do not, and in time you may make me a 
philo-Hopher — a lover of wisdom — or a lover of Sophia ” 

" Well then, the doctrine of signatures taught that 
all natural productions in which could be traced a 
fancied resemblance to any part of the human frame, 
would yield the best remedy for the complaints to which 
those parts are liable. Now, if you look at the Eu- 
phrasia you will perceive upon its corolla a curious dark 
purple mark, which greatly resembles the pupil of the 
human eye ; and hence this plant was supposed to pos- 
sess great efficacy in removing any complaints of the 
eye, and in clearing any obstruction of vision. Milton 
alludes to this supposed virtue, where he represents the 
Archangel Michael as clearing Adam's sight by its ap- 
plication, when he was about to foreshow him the fate 
of his descendants. Ho 

* then purged, with euphrasy and rue, 

The visual nerve, for he. had rnueli to see.* ” 

" You say the supposed virtue ; is it not really of use 
to the sight '{ ” 

" Medical botanists of the present day declare it to 
be not only useless but injurious to the eyesight ; yet 
the old faith still lingers in our sequestered dales, and 
the cottars still believe in its efficacy, and use an infusion 
of the plant in milk, wliich they apply with a feather 
to the eye.” 

" What a curious fancy ! Pray, are there many plants 
thought to possess virtues for a similar reason 1 ” 

" Many, 1 believe ; but my acquaintance with them 
is only limited. There is the Pulmonaria, or Lungwort, 
which, from some resemblance in the scaly leaf to the 
tubercles of diseased lungs, is held to be useful in cases 
of consumption. The Uepatica is a plant deriving its 
name from the resemblance of its three-cleft leaves to 
the three lol>e» of the liver, but 1 never heard of its 
popularity as a cure for hepatic diseases ; indeed, it is 
not indigenous, eo not likely to be much known to the 
rustic herbwuinait.’' 

" There is the Saxifrage,” said Lucy. A 

" Gb, yes. The roots of some of the saxifrager re- 
reaemble small stones or gravel, hence it derives its 
name saxifrage, signifying breaker of stones, and is 
supposed to be rmj efficacious in those painful disorders, 
the oUme and giaveL The Saxifraga granulate ia cz- 
tieaaily lovely, showing its snowy llowofs oecasioiially 
in mom moadosm i in this nelgbboiuhood at least, 
it is a rare fdant. In it the rasemblanoe of the roots to 
snud^ stenn or gndns ia very decidedly marked. The 
toi^am Hellitfia^ or Saxifiago, U also very 

pretty, and so is that species which is known by the 
name London ]Md6.** 


Why London Pride I ** asked Prederlo* '' , 

" Because, though its native habitation is fiir m 
the haunts of' men, in the clefts of the rock and under 
the shades of the wood, it will thrive remarkably well 
in the smoke of a town, where the inhabitants may take 
a pride in its ornamental appearance.” 

" 1 do not remember ever to have seen the plant in 
London,** remarked Justine. 

“Probably not, my love,’* said Mrs. Barlow, "for 
fashion has pushed the simple flower aside, whiltt the 
progress of luxury and the great Improvements in 
gardening now supply the wealthy inhabitants of the 
metropolis with a succession of lovely plants forced in 
the conservatories of Hammersmith or Chelsea, to 
which they are returned when they cease to bloom, and 
from whence their place Is supplied by others. To my 
memory the name of this pretty little plant brings back 
my days of early childhood, when I was some time do- 
mesticated with my grandfather, a mcrahant in the 
city, in whose narrow slip of yard, which my good 
grandmother loved to call a garden, it flouribhed in 
luxuriance, unchecked by the thick gloomy atmosphere 
around. Even now X can picture to mj^sclf the heavy 
black loam, half covered with damp groen moss. In 
which it was planted, and fancy again the smell of the 
earth, which was given forth when 1 was allowed to play 
at gardening, my sole implement beiug one of the oys- 
t.er-shclls which were placed as an ornamental edging to 
the border. How 1 used to watch the delicate flowers 
unfolding I and how delighted 1 was with permission to 
gather the first spike, and see it placed in a glass of 
water with a group of hcn-and-chickeu daisies ! These 
were my favourite flowers, and had no rivals in a few' 
sprigs of bergamot which shared the bonier with them, 
or in the dull grey flow^ers and straggling branches of a 
tea-tree which was trained against the wall, and which 
my grandfather particularly delighted in, because ho 
had mercantile dealings with Chiua. It was one of my 
treats when a good child to be scaled at the table beside 
him, raised up in a great arm-chair by the help of two 
or three huge old folio ledgers, and to watch him turn- 
ing over a collection of Chinese paintings on rice paper, 
which showed the whole process of the manufacture of 
the tea we use, from the gathering of the leaves to the 
shipping of the well-packed chests. Then, when 1 
compared the plant with the drawing, I fancied it very 
strange and rare ; but still prcfciTed my Loudon Pride, 
or None-so-pretty, as my gruitdraother called it, to iho 
pale dusky blossoms of the poor foreigner.” 

" 1 do not remember to have heard the name of None- 
80 -pretty before,” said Lucy, " but the j»lant is really 
deserving of the simple term of endearment ” 

"I had DO playfellows,” continued Mrs. Barlow, "and 
the maimers of the day did not allow me to talk much 
to my elders, so I had i)1enty of time for childish re- 
veries, one of which used to be on this very name. I 
oould not clearly make up my mind why the plant 
was called London Pride, because it looked so vciy hum- 
ble and unpretending; and 1 remembered the much 
handsomer roseA of Hampshire, and bad heard my 
father call the rose the queen of flowers. After much 
consideration 1 thought it must have grown proud be- 
cause people sometimes called it None-so-pretty ; for 
grandmamma used to say very mysteriously to the visi- 
tors who praised my bright eyes and rosy cheeks, * We 
must not make little girls proud and vain ; Ellon is a 
good girl, and goodness is better than beauty;' and then 
contrive to send me out of the 'way of my iqjndicioiia 
admirers. Having thus settled the derivatkm of the 
name in childhood^ I do not remember to have recalled 
the Bubjeet, or to have heard the real derlvatloii until 
this evening.** 
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HBIDELBERG AND THE BLACK FOREST.^ 

Ora of the most i^eeable eveningB which I remem' 
her to have ever spent, was this evening of the first day 
which we passed in Heidelberg. The host of the coffee- 
house was a fine Jolly fellow, who accosted us in very 
tolerable English, saying that he saw we were strangers, 
as he had observed us looking at the ** casquettes and 
the hairs of the students,” pronouncing the word hairs 
with an almost imperceptible aspirate, so that at first 
we scarcely knew whether it was intended for hair, or 
airs; as the word, however, was equally applicable in 
either signification, we committed no contre-temps in 
our reply, and were soon engaged in a spirited con- 
versation. Our host had been in England, and, though 
his principal observation on its customs was, that he did 
not like the taste of porter, and thought the London | 
ale too strong, he had a ^at deal more to say of his 
own country. He expatiated with great delight on 
Heidelberg, its students, its castle, and his own coffee- 
house, and, above all, his band ; concluding by calling 
in the musicians to strike up the Valhalla Lied,” which 
he said was the ''Gk>d save the King” of Germany. It 
was TMponded to with great enthusiasm, all the com- 
panyjoining, and clattering their glasses in time, with I 
tremendous fervour. This ** Valhalla Lied,” though a 
ve^fine musical composition, is not exactly the German 

God save the Kii^,” as our worthy host styled it, not 
being as yet a national song of any standing or very 
great popularity. It is, in fact, a hymn intended for 
the inauguration of the King of Bavaria’s Valhalla for 
the reception of statues and memorialB of all the Ger- 
man heroes, and is one of the many poetical effusions 
which have appeared of late, appealing to the general 
brotherhood of Germany, but none of which have at- 
tained any really universal position as national songs. 

The sage Knickerbocker, in his erudite History of 
New York, gives divers incontrovertible reasons why an 
alderman should bo fat, but 1 do not, for my own part, 
see any reason why the landlord of an inn or tavern 
should be so; nor what can be the object of Nature in 
gifting these personages with a comfortable* obesity, 
unless, indeed, it be to disprove the arguments of the 
Tee-totallers, by a display of the admirable condition 
vouchsafed even to the very high-priests of the forbidden 
worship. At any rate, whatever be the reason, the fact 
is pretty generally i^mitted ; in England, perhaps, the 
rule is not quite universal, but in Germany my own ob- 
servation would lead me to believe that it holds in 
almost every case. Our landlord of the little inn at the 
post-station was an admirable specimen, — with a moist 
eye, a red cheek, and a voice that seemed as if it had got 
a twist by the continual rolling of liquor down his 
thrMt; he always looked as if bursting with fat and 
jollity, and he had a jest and a laugh for cveiy one that 
approached him. He was a great Liberal withal, and 
would lecture you for hours on the necessity of enlight- 
ened principles in politics, and the advantages which 
would accrue to the world in general, if Prince Metter- 
nieh were hanged, or shol^ or drowned, or all three ; the 
King of Prusua;, too, met with his special disapproba- 
tion, for the way in which he had treated one of the 
Deputies to the Representative Chamber of Baden, who, 
being of liberal opinions, had paid a visit to Berlin. 
Baden, it must be remembered, is a free country, and 
ei^joys a eonstitutioiial representative government. By- 
the-bye, now that I am talking of our landlord, 1 may 
give a piece of advice to all travellers who, on arriving 
at any moderate sized town, such as Heidelberg, are at 
a loss what inn to select If they are only to remain 
for a night or two, they will generally find it a good 
plan to ppit up for that short time at an inn belonging 
to the polt-station : these inns are small and unpretend- 
but I have usually found them comfortable, well 
•emd, and economical ; and you will be fiur more likely 
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to be well attended to than in the mote pretending 
house to which you may go on chance. 

Except its castle, which will afford days of unwearying 
eiyoyment, and the beautiful scenery around, Heidel- 
berg does not possess many objects of attraction. The 
college, though large, is a very common-place building ; 
the library, attached to it, was once renowned through- 
out Europe ; but though that portion of it which was 
sent to &>me by Tilly has been restored, it has never 
regained the fame which it enjoyed before the time 
when that ruthless old ravager us^ its finest and most 
valued treasures as litter for his cavalry. The university 
has degenerated also in another point of quite as much 
moment to itself ; namely, in the number of its students, 
which has greatly diminished since the despotic govern- 
ments of Germaiw have become alarmed by the spread 
of liberalism at (his college, and have prohibited their 
subjects from attending, lest their pure minds should be 
infected bv the poison, and the little innocents should 
suck in Liberalism with their Latin. The streets of the 
town are narrow and dingy ; and the number of stu- 
dents, and of those establishments which minister to 
their wants, show what is the principal support of the 
inhabitants. There are numerous booksellers’ shops, 
with the windows full of students’ song-books and trans- 
lations from the Classics; and still more numerous 
pipe-manufactories, tlie windows of which display china 
bowls of every shape and size, adorned with paintings 
suited tn every turn of mind,— soft-looking young ladies, 
with blue eyes and flaxen hair, for the sentimcntally- 
amorous ; fierce heroes, in moustache and beard, for the 
warlike ; and heads of Ronge and his brethren, for the 
votaries of the religious movement. 

The scenery of the Neckar from Heidelberg upwards 
is of surpassing beauty. During part of the year a steamer 
runs up the river as far as Wurzburg, but the deck of 
a steamboat is the worst possible point from which to 
appreciate river scenery, and that for one principal 
reason amongst many others, that you lose the advan- 
tage of the view of the water ; the true plan is to walk 
or ride up the banks, os close to the water as possible. 
By this means you combine all the beauties, both those 
at hand and those in the distance. It was on a delight- 

of rain fell every now and then, clearing and softening 
the air, and rendering the sunshine more brilliant, and 
the green of the trees more verdant. The river ran 
rapidly and musically at our feet, clear and joyous ; the 
hedges by the road-side were covered with rain-be- 
gemmed flowers ; and the huge round-backed hills clad 
with fir-trees of every hue, now closed in around us, as 
if to bar the way, and now opened up again, disclosing 
a long stretch of valley in front, and affording glimpses 
I of sunny cornfields and luxuriant meadows smiling in 
the distance. We were, however, bound for Wurzburg ; 
and as the road, to avoid the windings of the stream, 
leaves its course, we too crossed the water by means of 
a flying bridge, plunged deep into the woods, and here 
we were at IcngUi travelling through the Black Forest. 
The Black Forest 1 what a train of associationa that 
name calls up. What visions, dwelt upon in early days 
with terro^stricken delight, of blood-thirsty banditti, 
housing in impenetrable caves or ruined castles ; hor- 
rible magicians, who required the blood of innocent 
viq^ms to consummate their hellish sacrifices ; inns, in 
which the unlucky wayferer was always murdered im- 
mediately after supper; and dilapidated monasteries, 
in which several of the passages, and invariably the 
chapel, were haunted. The forest itself arose to Gie 
mind’s eye, thick, gloomy, and impraetiable ; enoimous 
fir-trees and gnarM oaks flung a wizard gloom around ; 
and the tangled brushwood was impervious to all, save 
the robbers and spectres who inhabited these dreary 
wilds. Such were the recollections which arose within 
me as we entered the Odenwald, as this part of the 
Black Forest is caRed; and, as if to keep up Gie 
character of the scene, Ike weather, before so cheerihl. 
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beeamd dark and towering, and finally set in for an 
afternoon of rain. But it was in vain 1 attempted 
to attune my mind to the scene, by recalling all the 
terrific tales which had in former times invested these 
localities with such horror, from the laboured produc- 
tions of the Monk Lewis and Radcliffo school, down to 
th<^ less pretending romances which, recited in bed to 
a juvenile audience, had caused so many n bosom to 
thrill with fear ; romances, the incidents and characters 
of which always bore a touching similarity to each 
other, there being invariably a heroine of unspeakable 
beauty and guileless simplicity of heart, who is beloved 
by two heroes--the one, according to circumstances, a 
wizard who has sold himself to the powers of darkness, or 
a ruthless bandit in disguise — ^the other, a more favoured, 
but unhappy youth, who is eventually discovered to be at 
least a powerful baron ; a cruel uncle, a conscientious 
domestic, or pious father-confessor, and an ancient nurse 
— ^with such dramatis personas the incidents of the tale 
may be as easily imagined as described. It was in vain, 
1 say, that I recalled these youthful visions ,* not that 1 
was so daring as to hope for anything like an adventure 
such as I had once supposed occurred every day, or at 
least every night, in this charmed region ,* but I had 
hoped that something of the character, whether real or 
supposed, of former times, might still be left, and that, 
whilst passing through this district, and gazing on the 
scene around, one might still fancy that such things 
were possible. But, alas 1 the march of improvement 
has reached even here ; and it must be apparent, even 
to the wildest imagination, that no more danger is now 
to be dreaded in the Black Forest than on Blackheabh. 
Fine roads now run where formerly were mere bridle- 
paths, obscured by the dark shade of the gloomy firs ; 
coaches travel uji and down, full of merry passengers, 
where once benighted wayfarers were wont to hurry, 
one and two together, terrified and trembling; and, 
instead of meeting ghastly spectres and villainous ban- 
ditti, a harmless peasant is in general the only indi- 
vidual to be seen. The forest, indeed, yet remains, 
though woefully shorn of its grandeur. You pass through 
many a mile of arching fir-trees hanging on the sides, 
and crowning the summits of the swelling hills; the 
wild fiowers and the thick underwood spring luxuriantly 
from the black, leafy soil, telling of years of undisturbed 
dominion ; and it is only here and there that the forest 
opens, and displays cornfields and green pastures, dotted 
with farm houses and peasants’ cottages. Occasionally, 
too, you pass a forest-ranger with his horn and his rifle, 
and catch a glimpse of his little nistic lodge, half 
hidden in the wood, or, perhaps, a woodcutter, and his 
picturesque establishment — 1 do not mean one of the 
grand modem woodcutting stations belonging to govern- 
ment, of which there are many, but the regular authentic 
woodcutter of the fairy tales. By the bye, it has alwm 
struck me, that one gets quite a new light as tu the 
real character of these important personages in fairy 
literature, by travelling on the Continent. In England 
their occupation is gone ; and one who has never been 
out of this country can scarcely form an idea of what a 
woodcutter is ; but a few days travelling in France or 
Germany presents the honest peasant as ho was of old 
with us, making up his faggots, and carrying them home, 
and quite as well suited as over to shelter houseless 
heroines, and rear up foundling princes. 

The Black Forest, then, disarmed as it is of its grisly 
terrors, is even now not without its attractions; to say 
nothing of the Hartz mountains, much of its scenery is 
extremely beaulaftil ; there yet remain many rained 
castles, and tihdltionally haunted vaHeys. The people 
are in general a simple, kindly race, not much tainted 
by intercourse with strangers ; and a fortnight might at 
any time bo very pleasantly passed in exploring the 
most interesting scenery of the old forest. Any one 
who might attempt such an excursion will find it, I am 
tiare, a good plan to buy a pony, and make his tour 
on hormaok. The ground is not very well adapted for 


pedestrianism, and the habit of riding whilst on a 
journey, once nniversid in England»..ia still common in 
Germany, so that no suiprise will be excited by the 
adoption of such a mode of conveyance. The expense, 
too, will be a mere trifle, as a suflieleniily good horse 
may be boi^ht for a few pounds, and sold a^n at the 
end of the journey, at any rate, for not much less than 
its original price. 

Jog^ng quietly along over tolerably good roads, 
wo, about eight in the evening, reached the station 
where the mail (for it was by it that we travelled) was 
to stop all night. Imagine, gentle reader, her Britannic 
Majesty’s mai Iresting for the night. It was a small 
town, called, if 1 mist^e not, Mittenborg. A genuine 
German country town, consistingofasquareof small dirty 
houses with a church and a post station. We drove up 
to the only inn in the place, and, passing under a low 
browed archway, entered a door to the left hand, which 
opened into the common stube or sitting-room. It was 
a large low apartment, the ceiling of which was foi'mcd 
by the beams and flooring of the chambers above ; the 
room was divided down the middle by three or four 
pillars of rough fir ; one end of the division nearest the 
door was partitioned off by rough boards Into a small 
den or bar, the sanctum of the host ; whilst a long tablo 
of deal planks ran down the whole length of the other 
division. Some twenty or thirty persons wore seated at 
the table, eating, drinking, and smoking. It was the 
most perfect specimen of an old-fashlonod German inu 
we seen ; the atmosphere was thick with smoko, 
the candles burned dimly, and so great was the obscurity 
caused by the fragrant vapour, that, when wo took our 
scats at the up^r end of the tabic, it really was almost 
impossible to discern the countenances of those farthest 
from us. The whole scene was something like what the 
interior of a Black Forest hostelry should be, and wo 
made a capital supper of stewed venison and tcry fair 
beer, quite delighted with all around us. The aoconi' 
modations of our sleeping apartment were quite os pri- 
mitive os those of the sitting-room, consisting of two 
beds about five feet by two, witliout any blankets or 
other coverlet than a huge feather-stuffed cushion, and 
pillow cases not of linen, but Chamois leather — two 
wooden chairs, and a small tabic on which stood a couple 
of white pie-dishes of coarse earthenware and vciy small 
size— beside which were two long-necked green wine 
bottles. 

** These pie-dishes,’’ said I, "are instead of basins for 
our ablutions ; but they do not seem to have given us 
any water— at least 1 can’t see the ewers.” 

"Nor I,” said Glance, "and it is very disagreeabjo 
that these bottles should have been left here. I suppose 
some of the inmates have been drinking in this room, 
and have forgotten to clear away the things.” 

" Ferhaps,” said I, " they may keep up the good old 
faddon of a sleeping cup here, and the oottles are in- 
tended to be discussed by ourselves. Are they empty 1 
No, they are full.” 

' What is it," cried Glance, with a look of eager ex- 
pectation, as I began pouring out the contents. It was 
water. 

We stared at each other for a minute in blank amaze- 
ment, and then burst into a fit of uncontrollable laughter 
at the disappointment. 

" Why,” said I, " the bottles are the water jugs, and 
a very fit accompaniment they are too in that chameter 
to the basins.'^ 

I "Well,” returned Glance, shaking his head gravely, 
"that I should ever live to wash my face in a pie-dish, 
and fill it from a wine bottle instead of a wat^ ewer 1 
This is keeping things in apple-pie ^orddr vrith a 
vengeance.” 

I^ere was no time for further discuaitoa as we were 
to be up at three the next morning, mad #e accordingly 
turned in as rapidly as possible. 

Can there be a greater miSM than that of going to 
bed, tired and sleepy, with the siioifledge that you are 
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to be rOiiMd et eotne itch tmeerthl^hoiiraBthii] It is j 
in rain that voo tom from aide to nde, and try to banish 
the learibt thonght by sleep. It will not leave yoo^ 
year alombers are oppressed by it— the coming misery 
troigha upon you like a nightmare, and the only advan- 
tage of the experience is that you can realize perfectly the 
fhdingi of a man during the night before his execution. 
Then the dread reality of the wiucening— the getting out 
of bed in a cold shiver— the dressing by a msmal can- 
dle— and the hopelessness of collecting the various items 
of your property. Buch wretchedness as this is almost 
enough to make one forswear travelling. We were 
treated however as well as the circumstances would ad- 
mit, and got a capital cup of coBee from an uncommonly 
pretty servant maid, whose appearance did great credit 
to her forest breeding. 

Whilst waitii^ in the cold drizzly air of a raw morn- 
ing, we were Joined by a gentleman with whom we had 
made acquaintance the preceding evening, and who now 
announced himself as a fellow traveller. He was a 
general in the Bavariim service, a very old man. with a 
white beard and huge moustache, and wrapped up in a 
black Caucasian felt. He was a complete character, and 
bad travelled over all Europe and Asia as far as Persia 
— a perfect gentleman, but opinionative and eccentric as 
an Englishman. Indeed, he had resided long in Eng- 
land, and knew the whole of the British isles, from the 
Ijand's End to the Orkneys. His admiration for the 
British was unbounded. They were, he said, the greatest 
people of the world, whilst he invariably spoke of his 
own countiymen with the greatest contempt. They 
had not spirit, had not sense for anything. What was 
the use of the painting and singing, and so forth, with 
which they were always taken up 1 a picture could not 
talk or move, or do any good ; and their confounded 
music which they were alwayB dinning into one’s ears, 
was nothing but £e-aw ; in wort, Germany was a coun- 
tiy ruined by music. These were rather curious senti- 
ments for a German and a Bavarian, and not perhaps 
altogether correct ; but 1 could not help thinking, that 
there was a great deal of sense in them, so far as Ger- 
many is concerned. On the other hand, much as our 
friend liked the Ei^llsh, so much the more did be 
detest the French ; they were, he said, all robbers and 
plunderers ; and his opinion of Napoleon was summed 
up in one pithy though not veiy charitable sentence — 

I wish he were alive, and 1 could hang him.” We had 
another fellow traveller, a gentleman with a pleasing 
scent of garlic, who got out about half way, and per- 
formed his toilet in the yard of the inn at which we 
were changing horses, ho being in fact the landlord. 
The process was a curious one, and the sight of it made 
us tnankful that we had been esteemed worthy even of 
our despised pie-dishes. The operator having procured 
a wiali tumbler about half full of water, took a large 
moutt^l and rinsed his mouth, then qjecting the 
water into his hands, he rubbed them rapidly over his 
face— ^is operation was repeated, his hands were dried 
in his hair, and the toilet was at an end. The Bavarian 
general seeing our astonishment, took a long whiff of 
his pipe and said — ^'Ah, you see wo are not so nice 
here as in England.” And so we trundled on, and 
al^ut eleven o'clock reached the gates of the ancient 
city of Wurzbuig in Bavaria. 

" ■■ 

LE YERBIEB’S PLANET. 

[Tnx following account of what may be considered, 
perhaps, the most remarkable scientihe discovery of the 
is taken, with some slight alterations, from the 
Wardian newspaper. It is written with so much clear- 
ness as to make the steps by which the diacoveiy was 
reached sufficiently intelligible, we should think, even 
to unscientific readers.] 

This year has witnessed one of the most remaikable 
triumphs of modem science. The discoveij of a new 
planed and that one of the la^i^ of onr eyit^isinilielf 


a memorable event i hut the discovery assuffiM a new in- 
terest when it proves to be, as in this case, not the result of 
accident, or of a lucky guess, or even of mechanical skill 
and increased power in our glasses, but of abstract mathe- 
matical reasoning, emjployeo on the result of patient and 
exact observation. The existence of the planet wms esta- 
; blished as a matter of necessity^the laws of its orbit, and 
ita very place in the heavens pointed out, not vaguely and 
on conjecture, but on rigorous mathematical grounds, and 
in degrees and minutes, three weeks before the planet was 
descried : the mathematical anidyst made his calculations 
on paper, and told the observer where to look, and, true to 
th^rediction, the planet appeared. 

The last and farthest of the planets, till lately, was sup- 
posed to be Uranus. But outside that which seemed to 
be the extreme verge of our system, it now appears that a 
mighty stranger, far exceeding Uranus in aise, has been 
rolling in orbits of 217 years, unknown in its outer darkness, 
a Titan more vast and powerful than the oldest of the 
gods, and whose blind but strong influence on the motions 
of Uranus, have at last betrayed nis presence. 

I'he credit of this brilliant discovery belongs to a French 
astronomer, M. Le Verrier, and we earnestly hope that no 
attempt will be made to diminish his well-won honour. 

'I'he history of the discovery is shortly this : — ^The irre- 
gularities of the orbit of Uranus having been for sometime 
past a difficulty to astronomers, M. Le Verrier was led to a 
more close examination of that planet's motions ; he found 
that of the whole amount of irregularity in its path, or, of 
its perturbations, only a comparatively small part could be 
accounted for by the attraction of any known forces. And 
hence he was led not merely to guess at the existence of 
some other unknown body or force, but to grope his way 
by help of previous observations, and tlie wondenul powers 
of modern mathematical analysis, to a distinct conclusion 
as to the very place where a new planet, outside of Uranus, 
might be looked for in the heavens. Accordingly, it has 
been found within one degree of the place he assigned it, 
and very nearly at the calculated distaupe from the suii.^ 

His calculations were fi rst laid before the French Academic 
des Sciences, June 1, lU4b‘, and an abstract of his paper is 
given in Les Comptes Hendus des Seances de VAcadimie^ 
No. 22, p. iH)7, Beq.,of which we subjoin an outline : — 

in lB‘.iO, M. Bouvard attempted to construct exact Tables 
of the orbit of Uranus. His data were : — 1. A fow old ob- 
servations by Fiamsted, Mayer, and others, before it was 
known to be a planet. 2. I'he meridian observations of 40 
years (17U1 to 1020), since Herschel’s discovery. And 
B. The analysis m the Mecaniqtse Celeste of the influence 
upon Uranus of the attraction ot Jupiter and Saturn. But 
he found It impossible to make the latter observation agree 
with the older ones of Fiamsted, 6ic., or to make use of 
both sets, in representing the path of the planet, and lie 
cut the knot, by throwing over the old observations, and 
charging them with gross, and, os M. Le Verrier says, 
inconceivable errors. 

M. Bouvard's tables represented with tolerable exactness 
the observed places of the planet during the 40 years from 
1701 to 1820. But it was found that ^ years after Uieir 
construction (1845), they agreed with the latest observations 
us little us they did with tlie earliest ones. 

These lemurkable discrepancies excited M. Le Verrier*8 
attention ; they might be tlie result of want of precision in 
theory, or want ot exactness in observations ; or Uranus 
mighi be subject to other attractions than those of the Sun, 
and of J upiter and Saturn, and in this case there came in the 
question, as to the possibility of determining the cause of 
these peiturbatious, and fixing the place of the stranger, the 
source of so much difficulty, where it might be leoxed for 
by observers. 

On examining M. Bouvard*i Tables, M. Le Verrier 
found so much inexai^tiiess in the data and calculations on 
which they were founded, that, in order to itart on a secure 
basis, it was necessary to investigate and (»lculate every- 
thing afresh with the utmost rigour. This task he undei^ 
took.^ He reduced for himself the older, and the mere 
modem observations,* taking in also the unpublisbed onee 
of M. Aiago made between 1885^-1845 ; and he investi- 
gated with vei^ great nicety the ameunt of perturbation in 
the orbit of Uranus, due to the attraction of Jupiter and 
Saturn. With these corrected data before him, btwh 
ceeded to compare the calculated path of the planet with its 


O) Encke's letter so flehuiiiecber,8ept 16. 
iV Mot. 1641. WMexe than 166. 
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actually olMefved|»Mit!onB ; and he came to the concluiioii, 
not merely that there was difficulty and discrepancy in the 
comparison, but that, on grounds of the strictest geometrical 
reasoning, none of those known forces were adequate, to 
produce the observed irregularities of the planet's course. 
On this point, vis.,theproved incompatibility of the observed 
positions of the planet, with the suppositiou of its being 
under the influence only of known forces, he insists strongly 
as a new and distinct step gained. 

Several wavs had alrea^ been suggested of getting rid 
of the difficulty— the resistance of the ether— a vast Mtel- 
lite of Uranus — some variations in the laws of gravity at 
that enormous distance from the Sun — ^the shock of a comet 
— or, lastly, an unknown planet. But these were mere 
vague and unsupported suppositions, which any one might 
basard in the uncertainty which surrounded the subject. 
The theory of Uranus had never been treated rigorously, 
and the irregularities in its orbit were themselves proble* 
maticul ; they were now undoubted, and it was time for 
mathematics to take the place of guess-work. 

lie then shows that all these suppositions, except the 
last, are inadmissible ; and that, if the disturbing force pro- 
ceed from an unknown planet, the stranger must be, — not 
within the orbit of Uranus, because, if a large Irady it would 
disturb Saturn's orbit, if a small one it would not bo 
adequate to produce the actual amount of disturbance in 
that of Uranus : nor, for the same reasons, near on the 
outside of the orbit of Uranus; — but, far enough without 
the orbit of Uranus to act upon it, without acting upon 
that of Saturn, and large enough to act upon U ranus for 
long and continuous periods of time. According to the law 
of planetary distances— that the planets double on one 
nnother iu ^eir distances from the Sun, as they are more 
remote in the system — this new planet ought to be twice &b 
far iVom the Sun as Uranus : and this ])robability becomes 
almost a certainty ; for, as its distance cannot be much less, 
so it cannot be greater, a. treble the distance of Uranus; 
because, as in that case it must be of enormous muss, it 
must act upon Saturn as well us Uranus, and its great dis- 
tance from both planets would make its influence on each 
comparable ; whereas there is no trace of any such influence 
on the orbit of Saturn. Further, such a body acting on the 
orbit of Uranus, must be, without doubt, in much the 
same plane as Uranus; t. e., must be looked for nearly in 
the Ecliptic. 

He then states this as the question which he undertakes 
to solve : — Is it possible tliat tho incqmilities of Uranus 
are due to the influence of a planet, situated in the 
Ecliptic, at a mean distance double that of UiUnus? and 
if so, what is the actual place ot the planet? What is its 
mass? Whut are the elements of the orbit which it de- 
scribes? The problems thus enounced, 1 proceed to 
resolve rigorously.'* 

Assuming, then, that the supposed planet is to be looked 
for nearly in the Ecliptic, he proceeds to attempt to ascei^ 
tain its longitude. And this he professes to do. He offers 
strict geometrical proof, for which we must refer to his 
paper itself, that t(bere cannot be two regions of the sky 
where it is to be lomed for; and fixes its place within the 
limits of ten degrees. And he proposes to go on farther, 
and using the ground which he has thus made good, to iiai^ 
row still more the limits of the longitude, and to correct 
tJie duration of its periodic revolution.’* 

He thus sums up the substance of his paper of June 1 : — 

“ It may be seen, that to obtain all the aid that I re- 
quiredt by combining theory with actual observations, I 
have had successively — 

1st. To m over afresh Ure calculation of the perturba- 
tions which Jupiter causes on Uranus — to determine those 
which are produced by Saturn, by pushing the approxima- 
tions to the squares and products of the masses— a pro- 
cedure which has introduced remarkable changes in received 
theories* 

^ To reduce near^ 800 meridian observations of 
UmuB. 

“ 8cL To caleulate the corresponding heliocentric posi- 
tions Of this planet, on the supposition that it only obeys the 
united influence of the Sun, of Jupiter, and of Saturn ; to 
deduce thence, the geocentric co-ordinates, by the help of 
Tables of the Sun, and thus to prove decisively that there 
isaa intco&eih^blediiforenoe (iocompatibilite)betweenthe 
places thus .calculated, and the places obeerved. 

** The distance of a hitherto unknown planet being thus 
placed beyond doubt, I have reversed the problem, which 
has hei^ bilhetto proposed in calculating perturbations. 


Instead of having to tneastire tbeCctieii of U deietlainete 
planet, I have had to begin from Irregularities recognii^ 
m Uranus, to deduce from thence the elements of the orbit 
of the disturbing planet, to give the position of this planet 
in the heavens, and to show that its influence penectiy 
accounted for the apparent irreeularitiee of Uranus.’* 

In a second paper (Cemp/es /lendta, August 81, 1848), he 
proceeded to nx yet more exactly the pla^ sise, and die* 
tance of the yet unseen planet 
Such was H. Le Veirier's idea of a planet hitherto un-* 
discovered from the Earth, a body many tiim the 
size of tile Earth, and not much less than Saturn, 
and taking more than two centuries to revolve about the 
Sun, at a diotnnee 38 times greater than the Earth ; f. #. 88 
times 95,000,000 miles. That is to say, a person travelling 
from the Earth at the rate of 80 miles an hour, would 
reach it at the end of something over 11,500 vears. 

Within one month after M. LeVerrier bad thus mi- 
nutely fixed beforehand the place of this mysterious 
body, it was actually seen. Oii the *28d of September, 
l)r. Galle, of the observatory at Berlin, received a 
letter irom M. Le Verrier, urging him to look out 
sharply for the new star, which possibly might be recog- 
niHed by its disk. That very evening Hr. Galle, on 
comparing Bremiker’s excellent niiu) with the licuveni, 
observed near the place fixed by LeVerrier a star not 
marked by Bremikcr. It was compared three times that 
night with a known fixed star, and a planetary motion was 
suspected ; the following night it was again observed, and 
its motion was confirmed, and agreed quite with Le V er- 
rier's Hiinouncemeut ; and on the third night, September 
25, Galle observed it five times, and Enckc ten, and the 
place of the planet had again changed. Its positions are 

S iven by Encke, which show that thepluce agrees within one 
egree, and the retrograde motion miows also that the disr 
tance is very nearly correct. With such miirveiluus verifi- 
cations, it is not more wonderful to Ibarn further, that Le 
Verrier's announcement of its size nearly agrees with 
Encke's measurements. 

The planet has since been observed repeatedly, both in 
England and abroad. ** It is,** as the Gcnnan observers 
say, ^*the noblest triumph that theory ever achieved.'* Our 
obligations are due to M. Le Verrier, it has been seen, not 
for merely an ingenious conception of a possible disturbing 
cause, but for having demonstrated its nature and position 
before it hud been detected by human eye. in tills re- 
spect we believe his discovery is unprecedented. Dis- 
turbances whicii affected the return of Hailey’s comet in 
1759 led Clairaut to suppose that there was a planet beyond 
those at that time known, and Uranus was eventually 
discovered. Bode's laws of the relative distances of the 
planets from the Sun induced a search for a planet between 
Mars and Jupiter, which led to the discovery of those 
wonderful little bodies, Juno, Vesta, Pallas, Ceres, and 
lastly Astra^u. In all these cases the observer prulmbly 
deserved more credit than the mathematician ; but it was 
reserved for M. Le Verrier to venture to make an unknown 
planet the subject of a rigorous mutliematical problem, 
gnd on mathematical grounds alone, and with mathema- 
tical exactness, to anticipate and guide the observer. Cal- 
culations of the same nature may have been engaging tlie 
simultaneous attention of other mathematicians, but M. 
Le Verrier’s claim to the honour of this achievement must 
always be paramount, because he first had such coiifideuca 
ill his theory as to announce it publicly, without qualifica- 
tion, and in the minutest expression, and to stake ins credit 
on its verification. 


As an amusing pendant to the above, we subjoin the 
following ingenious squib upon the subject, taken from 
iho Aihmceum, 

ASTBOXOMIOAL POLICE BEPOBT. 

An ill-looking kind of body, who declined to give any 
name, was brought before the Academy of Scienoee, charged 


with having assaulted a gentleman of the namo ef Uranus 
in the public highway. The prosecutor was a youngirii 
looking person, wrapped up in two or three great coats; 
and looked chillier than anything imasiiiabJe. except the 
prisoner,— whose teeth actually snook all the time. 

Folieeman Le Verrier stated that he saw the proeecntor 
walking along the pavementi— end sometimes turning 
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■idewayi etid tometimes i-uniiing ^ to the railings and 
jerking about in a strange way. Calculated that some- 
body must be pulling his coat, or otherwise assaulting him. 
It was so dark he could not see ; but thought, if he watched 
the direction in which the next odd move was made, he 
might lind out something. When the time came, he set 
Biunnow, a constable in another division of the same force, 
to watch where he told him ; and Briinnow caught the 

S risoner lurking about in the very spot, — trying to look as 
^ ho was minding his own business. Ilad suspected for a 
long time that somebody was lurking about in the neigh- 
bourhood. Briinnow was then called, and deposed to his 
catching the prisoner as described. 

M. Ara^a. — Was the i^rosecutor sober ? 

Le Verner. — Lord, yes, your worship ; no man who had 
a drop in him ever looked so cold as he did. 

M. yfroispo.— Did you see the assault? 

Le Verrier, — I can't say I did ; but 1 told Briinnow ex- 
actly how he'd be crouched doAvn,--just as he was. 

Jw. Arago {to Brunnmn.) — Did you see the assault? 
Brunnow. — No, your worship; but 1 caught the pri- 
soner. 

Arago. — How do you know there was any assault 
at all? 


Le Verrier.—\ reckoned it couldn’t be otherwise, when 
I saw the prosecutor making those odd turns on the pave- 
ment. 

M, Arago.— You reckon and you calculate! Why, 
you'll tell me, next, that you policemen may sit at home 
and find out all that's going on in the streets by arithmetic. 
Did you ever bring a case of this kind before me till 
now ? 

Le Verrier. — Why, you see, your worship, the police 
are growing cleverer and cleverer every day. We can’t 
help it : — ^it grows upon us. 

M. Arago. — You’je getting too clever for me. What 
docs the prosecutor Know about the matter? 

The prosecutor said, all he knew was that he was pulled 
behind by somebody several times. On being further ex- 
amined, he said that ho had seen the prisoner often, but 
did not know his name, nor how he got nis living; but had 
understood he was culled Neptune. He himsclt' had paid 
rates and taxes a good many years now. Had a family of 
six, — ^two of whom got their own living. 

The prisoner, being called on for his defence, said that 
it was a quarrel. He had pushed the prosecutor, and the 
pTOscciitur had pushed him. Tliey had Known each other a 
long time, and were always quarrelling; he did not know 
why. It was their nature he supposed. He further said, 
that the prosecutor had given a fiilse account of himself; 
that he went about under different names. Sometimes he 
was called Uranus, sometimes Herschel, and sometimes 
Qeorgium Sidus, and he had no character for regularity in 
the neighbourhood. Indeed, he was sometimes not to be 
seen for a long time at once. 

The prosecutor, on being asked, admitted, after a little 
hesitation, that he had pushed and pulled the prisoner tog. 
Ill the altercation which followed, it was found very diffi- 
cult to make out which began ; and tlic worthy magistrate 
seemed to think they must have begun together. 

AT Arago. — Prisoner, have you any family ? 

Ho saiJ lie thought the police nught as well reckon it out 
whether he had or not. 


Af. Arago said he didn't much differ from that opinion. 
He then addressed both prosecutor and prisoner ; and told 
them that if they couldn't settle tlieir differences without 
Quarrelling in we streets, he should certainly commit 
them both next time. In the mean time, he called upon 
both to enter into their own recognizances ; and directed 
the police to have an eye upon both, observing that the 
prisoner would be likely to want it a long time, and the 
prosecutor would be not a hair the worse for it." 


POPULAR YEAR BOOK. 

December 26 .— Ot ft 

''It is owing/' writes Brady, " to St. Stephen having 
been the first who suffered for his steady adherence to 
the Faith of Chkist, that his anniversary has been fixed 
immediately following the day held by the Church in 
commeTnoration of the Nativity of , our SAvioun.” The 


author of the Popish Kingdom makes the following allu- 
sion to this festival ; — 

“ Then folluweth St. Stephen’s day, whereon doth every man 
His horses jaunt and course abroad, as swiftly as he can. 
Until they do extremely sweat, and then they let them Idood ; 
For this ^ing done upon this day they say doth do them good. 
And keeps them from all maladies and sickness through the 
year, 

As if that Stephen any time took cliarge of horses here.'* 

Mr. Douce is of opinion that the custom of bleeding 
horses on this day is extremely ancient, and that it was 
brought into this country by the Danes. The Finns, 
upon this feast, throw a piece of money, or a bit of 
sHver, into the trough out of which the horses drink, 

I under the idea that it ** prospers those who do it.” 
Within the memoiy of an aged and respectable native 
of Middleton, in Cork, living in 1827, it was a custom 
upon this anniversary for the young men of the vicinity, 

I in their holiday attire, decorated with ^y and variously- 
coloured ribands in their sleeves and hats, and one of 
them caiTying a furze-bush, in which a wren was secured, 
to parade the town and contiguous villages. Stopping 
opposite the mansions of the gentry, one of the party 
; repeated these lines : — 

“ The wren, the wren, the king of all birds. 

Was caught St. Stephen's day in the furze ; 

Although he's little his family's great ; 

Then pray, kind gentlefolks, give him a treat.** 

Instantly, in the true spirit of Irish hospitality, open 
flew the gates, and the little “ king of all birds” enter- 
ing with his attendants, found the ** traie” prepared for 
him. This usage, it appears, was grounded on the trar 
dition that follows : — During one of those periods when 
Ireland ** writhed in the agonies of rebellion,” a party of 
royalists, having been harassed by their enemy and ex- 
posed to imminent danger, insomuch that they were 
worn out with hardships and incessant watchfulness, 
bivouacked in a secluclcd valley, which they considered 
a place of safety. They lay stretched upon the turfs in 
deep sleep, and even the sentinel yiclcfcd to its influ- 
ence. While they lay thus, the enemy, aware of their 
exhausted state, and suspecting tho place of their re- 
treat, were silently bearing down upon tlicm. The 
rebels were within musket-shot of their intended vic- 
tims, when a wren tapped with its bill three times upon 
the drum. The sound startled the sentinel ; be sprang 
up, and saw the retiring bird and the advancing 
multitude, and alarmed his sleeping comrades to 
arms. Rendered desperate by the peril of their si- 
tuation and the suddenness of their surprise, they 
encountered their confused and dism^ointed foes, and 
conquered. The custom above dneribed has been 
long discontinued, but one very like it still exists at 
Rathlce, in the sister island. On Christmas Day, and on 
the Sunday previous to it, numbers of men and boys 
turn out with sticks, and, hunting all the fences of the 
fields, and the over-hanging river banks, drive out and 
kill the wTens amidst great shouting. On the next 
morning the immolators of these pretty winter birds 
parade, in parties, about the streets. In each group is 
.one man with a laige holly-bush (decorated with ribands), 
to which liangp perhaps, six or eight dead wrens ; and 
his companions beg at the houses, and petition all per- 
sons whom they meet, for '' money for the wren,** in a 
curious species of choms. The origin of this usage is 
involved in obscurity. A writer in 1811 relates that 
on tho feast of St. Stephen laige goose pies are made, 
all of which they distribute among their needy neigh- 
bonrs, except one, which is carefiuly laid up, and not 
tasted till the Purification of the Viii^, called Osmdle- 
mas.** 

St. Stephen’s is popularly known as Boxiho-dat, be- 
cause on this festival tradesmen are visited W pmiions 
in the employment of their customers for a ''Ghnstmas- 
boz/’ and every man and boy who thinks he is qualified 
to ask, solicits from those on whom he calculates gs 
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likely to beetow. The Christmae-box was originally a 
box containing the money gathered against this season, 
that prayers and masses m^ht be offered by the clergy 
to obtain forgiveness for the debaucheries committed by 
the people. Servants had the liberty to collect box- 
money, that they, too, might be enabled to pay the 
priest for his masses. Hence our modem Christmas- 
boxes.’* The practice of making presents at Christmas 
appears to have been founded on the pagan custom of 
sending New Year’s Gifts, with which it is now blended. 

December 27.— ifesst Of Sfoin tje Bbangeltot. 

The festival of this saint is said to be celebrated the 
second from that of the Nativity, on account of the pre- 
eminent love of our Saviour towards him. We are told 
by NaogeorgiiR that it was formerly customary for the 
clergy to give hallowed wine on this day to their 
parishioners. Ho adds: — 

** And after witli 11io self-same wine are little mancliets made, 

Against tlic boisterous winter storms, and sundry such-like 
trades ; 

The men upon this soleiun day do take this holy wine 

To make them strong: so do the maids to make them fair and 
fine." 

December 28.— ;ffeast Of i|)e J^olp JIntiocefits. 

This annivcrsaiy, which is also called Ciiilderhas- 
DAv, has been celebrated from the primitive times of 
Christianity in commemoration of the slaughter of tho 
infants of Bethlehem. In the middle ages it was usual 
to " whip up” the children upon tho morning of the holi- 
day, “ that the memory of Herod's murder <jf the Inno- 
cents might stick the closer, and in a moderate propor- 
tion to act over the cruelty again in kind.” Childcrmas- 
day was also deemed of especial bad omen ; no one 
married upon it ; and our forefathers considered it un- 
lucky to put on a new suit of clothes, pare tlicir nails, 
or begin anything of importance on this festival. 

December — 0etD Ycai’’0 iSbc. 

Tho last day of the year was spent among our 
“ labouring ancestors” in festivity and frolic among the 
men ; and the young women carried from door to door 
a wassail-bowl of spiced ale, ** which,” says I lone, ** they 
offered to the inhabitants of every house they stopped 
at, singing rudo congratulatoiy verses, and hoping for 
small presents.” Young men and women also exchanged 
clothes, which was termed mumming, or disguising; 
and when thus dressed in each other's garments, they 
went from one a^hbour's cottage to another, singing, 
dancing, and paVQcing of good cheer. 

Hutchinson, in^his UUtory of Cumberland, speaking 
of the parish of Muncaster, remarks : On the eve of 
the new year the children go from house to house sing- 
ing a ditty which craves the bounty * they were wont to 
have in old King Edward^ a daya' There is no tradition 
whence tliis custom rose ; the donation is twopence, or 
a pie at every house.” 

The great moralist. Dr. Johnson, in his Journey to 
ike Western lalanda of Scotland, says, that a gentleman 
informed him that, at New Year's Eve, in the hall or 
castle of the laird, where on festivals there is supposed 
to be a very numerous company, one wiftn drosses him- 
self in a cow-hide, on which other men beat with sticks ; 
ho runs with all this noise round the house, which all 
the company ^its in a counterfeited fright ; the door is 
then shttt^ ana no re-admission obtained after their pre- 
tended terror but by the repetition of a verse of poetry, 
with which those acquainted with the custom are pro- 
vided. The author of the TretdiUona of Edinburgh 
states, that ia Scotland the last day of the year is uni- 
versally styled Hogmanay, and observed as a high fes- 
tival, both by old and young, but especially by the latter. 
It is still customi^, he tel& us, in retired and primitive 
towns, for the children of the poorer class of people to 
I get themselves on that morning swaddled up in a great 


sheet, doubled up in fronts so as to form a vast pocket, 
and then to go along the streets in litUc bands, calling 
at the doors of the wealthier classes for an expected dole 
of oaten bread. Each child gets one ** quanrant” sec- 
tion of oat-cakc (sometimes in the case of particular 
favourites improved by an addition of cheese), and this 
ia called their hogmanay. In expectation of tho large 
demands thus made upon them, the housewives busy 
themselves, for several days bcforeliand, in preparing a 
suitable quantity of cakes. The children, on coming to 
tho door, cry “ Hogmanay !” which is in itaelf a sufficient 
announcement of their demands; but there aro other 
exclamations which aro used for the same purpose. 
One of these is — 

“ Hogmanay 
Trollolay ; 

Give us of your white bread, and none of your gray !" 
Another is — 

** Get up, gudewife, and shake your feathers. 

And hnna think tliut we are beggars ; 

I’or we are bairns come out lo play ; 

Get up and gie’s our hogmanay I ” 

A third, and the greatest favourite of all, la— 

** ^ly feet’s cauld, my shoon’s thin, 

Gie’s u piece and let's rin !” 

'Mt iH nounpleasing scene,” says tho author beforo 
mentioned, ** during the forenoon, to see tbo children 
going laden home, each with his largo apron bellying 
out before him, stuffed full of cakes, and perhaps scarcely 
able to waddle under tbo load. Such a mass of (jaten 
alms is no inconsiderable addition to the coin fort of tlic 
poor man’s household, and tends to mako the season 
still more worthy of its jocular title.” 

— ^ — 

THE ORIGINAL ARTIST.' 

As I was lounging one fair and very warm morning 
on the Levee at New Orleans, 1 chanocil to obAcrvo a 
gentleman whose dress and other accompaniments 
greatly attracted my attention. I wheeled about, ami 
followed him for a short space, when, judging by every- 
thing about him that lie was a true original, 1 accosted 
him. But here, kind reader, let mo give you some idea 
of his exterior. His head was covered by a straw hat, 
the brim of which might cope with those worn by tho 
fair sex in 1830 ; his neck was exposed to t he weather ; 
the broad frill of a shirt, then fashionable, flu)iped about 
his breast; whilst an extraordinary collar, carefully 
arranged, fell over the top of his coat. The latter was 
of a light green colour, harmonizing well with a pair of 
flowing yellow nankeen trowsers, and a pink waistcoat, 
from the bosom of which, amidst a large l)unch of the 
splendid flowers of the Magnolia, protruded part of a 
young alligator, w'hich seemed more anxious to glide 
through the muddy waters of some retired swamp, than 
to spend its life swinging to and fro among folds of the 
finest laT^m. The gentleman held in one hand a cage ftill 
of richly-plumed nonpareils, whilst in tho other he 
sported a silk umbrella, on which 1 could plainly read, 
** Stolen from /," these words being painted in large 
white characters. He walked as if conscious of his own 
importance, that is, with a good deal of pomposity, sing- 
ing, My love she’s but a lassie yet,” and tbat’with such 
thorough imitation of the Scotch emphasis, that had not 
his physiognomy brought to my mind a denial of his 
being from within a mile of Edinburgh,” 1 should have 
ut him down in my journal for a true Scot. Dnt no : — 
is toumure, nay, the very shape of his visage, pro- 
nounced him an American, from the fortheat parts of 
oor eastern Atlantic shores. 

All this raised my curiosity to such a height, that I 
accosted him with, Pray, Sir, will yon allow me to ex- 
amine the birds you have in that cage 1" The gentleman 


(1 ) From Audulion's Ornithological Biography. 
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■feop^d» itnkightened hii body, almost closed bis left piece, the artist took aim again, and fired. The bullet 
eye, then spread his legs apart, and, with a look alto- this time had acoomplished its object, for it bad passed 
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blrdsl” I nodded, and he continue^ “ What do you know 
about birds. Sir!*’ 

Header, this answer brought a blush into my face. I 
felt as if caught in a trap, for I was struck by the force 
of the gentleman's question ; which, by the way, was not 
much in discordance with a not unusual mode of grant- 
ing an answer in the United Btates. Sure enough, 
thought I, little or perhaps nothing do I know of the 
nature of those beautifiil denizens of the air ; but the 
next moment Tanity gave me a pinch, and urged me to 
conceive that I knew at least as much about birds as the 
august personage in my presence. " Sir,” I replied, " I 
am a student of nature, and admire her works, from the 
noblest figure of man to the crawling reptile which you 
have in your bosom." “ Ah ! ” replied he, ** a-a-a natu- 
ralist, 1 presume I" ''Just so, my good Sir," was my 
answer. The gentleman gave me the cage ; and I ob- 
served from the comer of one of my eyes, that his were 
cunningly inspecting my face. I examined the pretty 
finches as long as I wished, returned the cage, made a 
low bow, and was about to proceed on my walk, when 
this odd sort of being asked me a question quite accor- 
dant with my desire of knowing more of him. " Will you 
come with me, Sir ? If you will, you shall see some more 
curious birds, some of which are from different parts of 
the world. 1 keep quite a collection." 1 assured him 1 
should feel gratlfi^, and accompanied him to his 
lodging. 

We entered a long room ; there, to my surprise, the 
first objects that attracted my attention were a large 
easel, with a full-length unfinished portrait upon it, a 
table with pallets and pencil, and a number of pictures 
of various sizes placed along the walls. Several cages 
containing birds were hung near the windows, and two 
young gentlemen were busily engaged in copying some 
finished portraits. I was delighted with all i saw. Each 
picture spoke for itself ; the drawing, the colouring, the 
handling, the composition, and the keeping — all proved, 
that, whoever was the artist, he certainly was possessed 
of superior talents. 

1 did not know if my companion was the painter of 
the picture, but, as we say in America, I strongly 
guessed, and, without waiting any longer, paid him the 
compliments which 1 thought he fairly deserved. 
"Aye,” said he, "the world is pleased with my work’; I 
wish I were so too, but time and industry are required 
as well as talents, to make a good artist. If you will 
examine the birds. I’ll to my labour." So saying, tho 
artist took up his pallet, and was searching for a rcsi- 
Btick, but not finding the one with which ho usually sup- 
ported his hand, he drew the rod of a gun, and was 
al^ut to sit, when he suddenly threw down his imple- 
ments on the table, and, taking the gun, walked to me, 
and asked me " if I had ever seen a percussion-lock." I 
had not^ for that improvement was not yet in vogue. 
He not only explained the superiority of the lock in 
question, but undertook to prove that it was capable of 
acting efleetually under water. The bell was rung, a 
flat basin of water was produced, the gun was charged 
with powder, and the look fairly immersed. The report 
terrified the birds, causing them to beat against the 
gilded walls of their prisem 1 remarked this to the 
artist He replied, " ^mg the birds l-more of them 
in the market ; why. Sir, I wish to show you that I am 
a maiksman as well as a paintw.*' The easel was cleared 
of the large picture, rolled to the ftirther end of the room, 
aad placd agidnst the wsH. The gun was loaded in a 
trice, and the painter oottiilliigie& steps from the easel, 
and taking aim at the suppoimg pin on the left, fired ; 
the bullet stru^dL the head of Gie wooden pin &irly, and 
sent the splinters in all ddreotioas. "A bad shot, Sir," 
Mid Utk extraordiuazy person; " the baU ought to have 
diiven Gie pin ihrther into the hole, but it struck on one 
side ; 111 try at the hole itself 1" After reloading his 


ring the bell and close the windows," said the painter i 
and turning to me, continued, "Sir, 1 will show you 
the ne plus ultra of shooting." 1 was quite amazed, and 
yet BO delighted, that 1 bowed my assent. A servant 
having appeared, a lighted candle was ordered. When 
it arrived, the artist placed it in a proper position, and 
retiring some yards, put ont the light with a bullet. 
When light was restored, I observed the uneasiness of 
the poor little alligator, as it strove to effect its escape 
from the artist’s waistcoat. 1 mentioned this to him. 
" True, true," he replied, " I had quite forgot the rep- 
tile, he shall have a dram and unbuttoning his vest, 
unclasped a small chain, and placed the alligator in the 
basin of water on the table. 

Perfectly satisfied with the acquaintance I had formed 
with this renowned artist, 1 wished to withdraw, fearing 
I might inconvenience him hy my presence. But my 
time was not yet come. He bade me sit down, and pay- 
ing no more attention to the young pupils in the room 
than if they had been a couple of cabbages, said, " If 
you have leisure and will stay awhile, I will show you 
how I paint, and will relate to you an incident of my 
life, which will prove to you how sadly situated an artist 
is at times." In full expectation that more eccentrici- 
ties were to be witnessed, or that the story would prove 
a valuable one, even to a naturalist, who is seldom a 
painter, 1 seated myself at his side, and observed with 
interest how adroitly he transferred the colours from his 
glistening pallet to the canvass before him. I was about 
to compliment him on his facility of touch, when he 
spoke as follows : — 

" This is, Sir, or, I ought to say rather, this will be the 
portrait of one of our host navy officers, a man as bravo 
sa Caesar, and as good a sailor as ever walked the deck 
of a seventy-four. Do you paint, Sir !" I replied, "Not 
yet.” — " N ot yet ! What do you mean V*— " I mean what I 
say ; I intend to paint as soon as I can draw better than 
I do at present." — “ Good," said he, "you are quite right ; 
to draw is the first object ; but. Sir, if you should over 
paint, and paint portraits, you will often meet with dif- 
ficulties. For instance, the brave commodore of whom 
this is the port.rait, although an excellent man at every- 
thing else, is the worst sitter 1 ever saw ; and the inci- 
dent I promised to relate to you, as one curious enough, 
is connected with this bad mode of sitting. Sir, I forgot 
to ask if you would take any refreshment — a glass of 
wine, or—." 1 assured him I needed nothing more 
than his agreeable company, and he praMeded : — " Well, 
Sir, the first morning that the oomii|Pore came to sit, 
he was in full uniform, and with his kword at his side. 
After a few moments of conversation, and when all was 
ready on my part, I bade him ascend this t/awte, place 
himself in the attitude which 1 contemplated, and assume 
an air becoming an officer of the navy. He mounted, 
placed himself as 1 had desired, but merely looked at 
me os if I had been a block of stone. I waited a tew 
minutes, when, observing no change on his placid eotin- 
tenance, I ran the chalk over the canvaM to term a rough 
outline. This done, I looked up te his face again, aifed 
opened a conversation, which 1 tiiooght would warm hf s 
warlike nature ; but in vain. I waited aad waited, 
talked and talked, until my patience— Sir, you must 
know I am not overburdeoM with phlegm— being 
almost run out, 1 rose, threw ifly palate and bmdies 
on the floor, atamped, Walking to and teo about 
the room, and vociteiated aueh calunidea against our 
navy, that I atartled the good commodore. He ajUU 
looked at me with a placid oefuntenaaoe, aad as he has 
told me since, thought I had lost my mSumb. But i ob- 
served him all the while, and, telly sa detetmiwd to 
cany my point as he woi^ be to cany off an oiSsli^'s 
ship, 1 gave my oaths addi^onal emphasis addidMM 
him as a lepiesentaiive of the navy.aM, iteettag 
what dear of personal insult, played off my batlnrieB 
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afittinst the mft* The commodore walked tip to me^ 
placed hU hand on the hilt of hU sword, and told me» 
in a resolute manner, that If 1 intended to insult the 
navy, he would instantly cut off my ears. His features 
exhlhited all the spirit and animation of his noble 
nature ; and as 1 had now succeeded in rousing the lion, 

I judged it time to retreat. So, changing my tune, I 
begged his pardon, and told him he now looked precisely 
as I wished to represent him. He laughed, and return- 
ing to his seat, assumed a bold countenance. And now. 
Sir, see the picture.” 

— ♦ 

Vfoirniptiral S>kftstni of d^mtnent VAintnra. 

GUIDO RENI. 

OuiDO Rent, generally called Ouido, was bom 
at Bologna in 1574, and was the son of Daniel 
Reni, an excellent musician of that city. 

Guido received his first instruction in painting 
from Denis Calvart, a highly esteemed Plemisli 
artist; but he soon quitted him, and became a dis- 
ciple of the Caracci, whose style he studied with 
much attention. 

He then visited Rome ; and although the works 
of Raphael inspired him with the greatest enthu- 
siasm, he was dazzled by the Surprising effect of 
Caravaggio’s painting, and imitated his manner 
*for a time, hut afterwards abandoned it, hv the 
advice of Annibal Caracci, who was then employed 
at Rome. 

Ouido now evinced that genius which has ren- 
dered him so justly celebrated, and he adopted a 
style which was at once grand, elegant, and grace- 
ftiL Giuseppe Ciesar d’Arpino — better known by 
the appellation of Gioseppino Cavaliere — who was 
the formidable rival of Caravaggio, took great plea- 
sure in extolling the new manner of Guido, in 
order to excite the envy of his antagonist. 'Hiis 
drew upon Ouido the resentment of the imperious 
Caravaggio, who depreciated his works wherever 
he went, and even added threats to injury. Giiido 
conducted himself with the greatest moderation, 
but it is supposed that he hastened his return to 
Bologna in consequence of the hostile behaviour of 
Caravaggio. 

His nime, however, continued to increase, and 
he tras recalled to Rome by Pope Paul V., who 
employed and regarded him liberally. 

Among the celebrated painters of that period 
who were opposed to Guido was Domenichino, 
with whom he entered into competition to paint the 
martyrdom of St. Andrew* Guido was eminently 
successful on this occasion, though Annibal Caracci 
did not give him Ids suffrage. Indeed, some good 
judges have dedared that Guido’s paintings are 
not always Sff true to nature as those of UTom^i- 
chbo ; but in delicacy of idea, el^ance of design, 
fteedom of pencil, and general effect, Guido has 
rai*ely been eurpassed. Tender, pathetic, and de- 
vout snid’eefei w«re those in whicn he particiilarly 
exceUed* 

His heeds are remarkable for grace, and an 
expression, woriby of the 
phpbad hliuseK The form and air of 
m eitrerndt beautifol, whilst the 

df mi^bjhcte, and^hli as^ ; 

Hkdtttperies.ai!^^ 

"hsate abdiad^ant ; th^ are noble ! 
withoutite 

!l^agh dftfld«nt in the knowledge of the princi- 


ples of the chiaro-scuro, Guido*s genius enabled 
him to practise it with success* Be bestowed much 
labour on bis pictures, which were highly finished ; 
but he generally gave some bold toaches to his 
works, in order that it might not be eupposed that 
he had devoted so much ume to them. 

Guido's demeanour when in his painting-room 
was very haughty, and he exacted the utmost re- 
spect from his pupib. He never removed bis cap 
from his head in the presence of his visitors, how- 
ever elevated their rank might he ; but in society 
I he was courteous and modest* 

I It is melancholy to relate that the latter days of 
I this great painter were rendered miserable by bis 
unhappy inclination for gambling. In other re- 
spects his life was irreproachable ; hut this deplo- 
rable propensity not only reduced him to indigence, 
but deprived him of his friends, and ruined the 
energies of his mind. In his decUtiitig years he 
w'as absolutely compelled to work for his daily 
subsistence, and this gave him a habit of painting 
in a hurried and negligent manner, which was so 
different from his former careful and finished stylo. 

He died in the year 1642, aged sixty-eight. 

In the church of St. Philip Neri, at Fano, there 
is a grand altar-piece by Guido, representing our 
Saviour delivering the keys to St. Peter. At Milan 
is a St. John, whi^ is beautiful in respect of colour- 
ing and grace of design, 

In the palazzo Tanaro, at Bologna, is an excel- 
lent picture of the Infant Jesus, the Virgin Marv, 
and St. John. The heads and the draperies are in 
that graceful and noble style for which Guido was 
so celebrated. 

The martyrdom of St. Peter was considered to 
be one of the finest altar-pieces in Rome. It was 
painted by Guido when he was anxious to adopt 
the manner of Caravaggio, and be is said to have 
imitated him most successfully in this composition. 

According to tradition, St. Peter was condemned 
to be crucified about the year of our Lord 68, in 
the reign of Nero ; but, considering himself unwor- 
thy of suffering the same death as our blessed 
Saviour, he obtained permission to be crucifie<l 
with his head downwards. 

This picture is now in the Vatican. It is painted 
on wood, and is about nine feet and a half high, 
and seven wide. A fine copy of it, in mosaic, may 
be seen in the church of St. Peter at Rome. 


Potttrs. 

In Original Poetry, the Name, real or aaaumed, of the Author, la 
printed in Small Capital* under the title ; la Seleotioai, it Is 
printed in Italioi at tha and. 

“LOVINOT,** BmUKED. 

B. H. B. 

**Ix}TS not; the earth Is filled with wee, 

And he that lives on bve helow, 

Vest soea hishrightBit hopes forego*** 

Key, timitor, *tb love^i hast employ 
To heslfiia evfi woKld*s annoy* 

Afld tarn ito Utter things to 
Love Is a frail end stsyless sliocft } 

Te dm hswyoB goUen 
Nor tHiit *tls rolfon stthettMl.^ 

Faks prophet, in a sc^ tMslM 
No plant a firmer held ean In^ 

(h spread mors itady ta the wibA 
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Deep rooted in a kindred eoiL 
It bids the tempest strain and toil, 

And ianghi to scorn ita Tain turmoil. 

" Love is a sammer bird that flies 
The first dark frcmH of vrintiy skies. 

Or quickly siokene, droops, and dies.” 

It is not so, but dvnr near, 

It haunts our homesteads all the year. 

And in the winter gives us cheer. 

“*Love not, the thing you love may change,* 
And looks once fond grow cold and strange, 
Seeking abroad some wider range." 

True love that once hath found its homo 
There rests, and hath no will to roam ; 

No time can mar, no change can come. 

« * Love not, the Hung you love may die,* 

And *tiB the worst of misery 
To mourn for happy days gone by.’* 

Love dies not, Hio* the cord bo riven 
That binds the sense, nor room be given 
To rest on earth ; it lives in heaven. 

** Be wise in time, nor strivAin vain 
, To shun the inevitable dioin 
Of tliat thine only birth-right— Pain." 

Falbo counsellor, ’twos Ood that wove 
The golden threads of holy love, 

To link mankind with things above. 

Love keeps the world ; hence all derive 
That life which it alone can give : 

By love the very angels live. 

Talk not of change, nor dare defame 
IW baser things so pure a name, 

If love be true, ’tis aye the same. 

Talk not of change, heaven’s dearest ])oon 
Is linking two fond hearts in one. 

There perfecting wliai here begun. 

Then bid me not to cast away 
What God hath given us for a stay, 

To cheer us in eim's evil day. 

Nay, rather close and closer twine 
Around this yearning heart of mine 
Those earthly bonds, yet bonds divine. 


ilSUstellaneottS. 

** I have here made only a nosegay of culled flowers, and 
have brought nothing of my own, but the string that ties 
them."— Aton/aiyne. 


KINO JAUBS TUB 8K00ND IN EXILB. 

A PQBTXON of the priyate nuito of the apartments of 
the king and queen at St. GermainB remain unaltered. 
King Jamea'a morning room, or cabinet, with its dark 
green and gold panelling, and richly carved comice, 
preaenta a ](aelancholy appearance of faded aplendour. 
it opeAa wlUt glaaa doora upon the stately balcony that 
Burronnda the^tean,and commands a charming and ex- 
tensive pxcH^M. It was here that the fallen king retired 
to read or wriia> communicated with the 

quden'a hed-dtattibeir bj a private stair ; and, indeed, 
with the whole of thht irtog of l^e ptiace, by a number 
of intricate pattagea^irbleh ^e behind it In one of the 
lobbies there laaiapieBaqiia^ window, whidi commands 
a view of the ebi^.ao that anybody ambushed 
there might leog down vpoilk :bis amyeaty and watidi all 
his proceed!^. A pleaalta tibdmon, connected with 
this window, was related"t6,ine,1^, a noble My, whose 
great-grandmother, MinBcrnttlLvas one of the ladies 
in the household of Qneod Ita^lmt^ Mrs. Plow- 
den’s infant famlW lited ler ih ithe palace of St. 

(Mnalns; and she eeiMbnei 


leading from her own apartment to the queen’s back- 
gtairs ; but the young lady always obtained her release 
by climbing to the little Window that looked down into 
the king’s closet, and tapping at the glass Ull die had 
attracted attention ; then, showing her weeping face, 
and clasping her hands in an attitude of earnest entreaty, 
she would cry, in a sorrowful tone, Ah 1 Sire, send for 
me 1” James, unless deeply engmd in business of im- 
portance, always complied with the request of the tear- 
nil petitioner, for he was very fond of children; and 
when Mrs. Plowden next entered the royal presence 
with the queen, she was sure to find her small captive 
closeted with his majesty, sitting at his feet, or some- 
times on his knee. At last die said to the king, "1 
know not how it happens, but whenever my little girl 
is naughty, and 1 shut her up in the lobby, your majesty 
does her the honour of sending for her into your closet." 
James laughed heartily, and pointing to the window 
above, explained the mystery. — Stricklands^ Queens of 
England, 

TUB FROZEN DEAD AT THE HOSPICE OF THE OBAND ST. 

BERNARD. 

The scene of the greatest interest at the Hospioo 
—a solemn, extraordinary interest indeed — that 
of the Morgue, or building where the dead bodies 
of lost travellers are deposlM. There they are, some of 
them as when the breath of life departed, and the Death 
Angel, with his instruments of frost and snow, stiffened 
and embalmed them for ages. The floor is thick with 
nameless skulls and bones, and human dust heaped in 
confusion. Dut around the wall are groups of poor 
sufferers in the very position in which they were found, 
as rigid as marble, and in this air, by the preserving 
element of an eternal frost, almost as crumbling. There 
is the mother and a child, a most afieoting image of 
suffering and love. The face of the little one re^ns 
pressed to the mother’s bosom, only the back part of 
the skull being visible, the body enfolded in her careful 
arms, careful in vain, affectionate in vain, to shield her 
offspring from the elemental wrath of the tempest. The 
snow fell fast and thick, and the hurricane wound them 
up in one white shroud and buried them. There is also 
a tall, strong man, standing alone, the face dried and 
black, but tlic white unbroken teeth firmly set and dose, 
grinning from the fieshless jaws^-it is a most awful 
spectaclo. The face seems to lock at you from the re- 
cesses of the sepulchre, as if it would tell you the stoiy 
of a fearful death-struggle in the storm. There are 
other CToups more indistinct ; but these two ai;e never 
to be forgotten, and the whole of those dried and frozen 
lemnants of humanity arc a terrific demonstration of 
thefearfulncBB of this mountain pass, when the elements, 
let loose in fury, encounter the unhappy traveller. You 
look at all this through the grated window : there is 
just light enough to x^e 4 soleinnly and^iatinctly 
visible, and to read in it a ^werful reeordM mentiu 


and phmeal agony, and of maternal love In death. The 
little child, hiding its face in its mother^i boflom^ and 
both frozen to death — one can never forget the group, 
nor the momento mori, nor the token ^deathless love. 
— Ih\ Tlheever's Wanderings. ^ 

N.B. The SecondVolume of this Poriodloal itaowj^al^; eovers 
for blading, with table of contents, may be ordefod ot'Mjr Book- 
seller. ' ' 
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l^ope. 

IjO ! Rt the couch where infant beauty aleepR, 

Her silent waloh the mournful mother keeps! 

She, while the lov'cly babe unconscious lies, 

Smiles on her slumliering child witli pensive eyes, 
And weaves a sonjf of melancholy joy — 

“ Sl(‘ep, in)uye of thy father, sleep, my boy ; 

No linpcrinff hour of sorrow shull be tliiue ; 

Nti si^(h that rends thy father's heart and miuc. 
Brif^ht as his mauly sire the son shall be 
In iorni and soul, hut, oh ! nu^re blest than he ! 
Tliy finne, thy worth, thy filial love at last, 

Shell soothe his nehiup: heart for all the past — 

With many a smile my solitude repay, 

And chase the w'orld'u unfrencrous scorn awav. 

And say, when summon’d from the world and thee, 
I lay my head beneath the willow t^, 

Wilt fAat/y swe^t mourner ! at my stone appear, 
And soothe ray parted spirit lin^rin^ nearP 
Oh, wilt thou corao at cv^iu^ hour to shed 
The tears of inem’iy o’er my narrow bed ; 

With aching temples on the hand reclined, 

Muse on the last farewell 1 leave behind, 

Breathe a deep sigh to winds that rauriniir low, 

And think on all ray love, and all ray woe P ” 

Campbell. 
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FRANK FAIRLEGH ; 

OB, OLI> COMPiBIOIIS IB XBV BCfSHBS. 

Bv F. E.R. 

TO VBB BBIOBII. 

Rbader I MjBteriouB being, whose name ie liegion, 
(for who is there that peruseih not the pages of Sliarpc?) 
thou that art variform as the fabled Proteus, and many- 
minded, as the units of wiiich thou art composed arc 
numerous, and dost yet possess a congregate opinion, 
and general voice, which is all-powerful ! Stranger, to 
whom are confided thoughts and feelings, of which not i 
only my most chosen friends are ignorant, hot which I 
have scarcely dared definitely to acknowledge to my 
own heart 1— once more am 1 about to renew my singnlar 
intercourse with thee. 

^ Reader, hast thou forgotten " Frank Fairlegh V* Are 
the PiccneB from the Life of a Private Pupil,** com- 
pletely banished from thy memory 1 Surely it is not 
so. It cannot bo that the pleasant ffiandship oaistlng 
between us is to terminate thus abruptly. %ther will 
1 believe that we meet again as old fkiendli^ould do, 
with a hearty shake of the hand,andafeeling of mutual 
pleaamw. 

Why, Frank, you have become a man since we last 
parted.*’ Even so, dear reader, and many strange events 
have occurred in the interval ; events w^hich, for me, 
have possessed a peculiar interest; whether they are 
likely to inspire you with aught of the same feeling, 
you will be able to judge when you have perused the 
following pages. 

CHAP. [. 

jntboduotort. j 

Fob some months after my fathers death, I continued 
^^to live at tlie rectory ; Mr. Dalton, the new incumbent, 
i| ^ ho had been his curate, and was unmarried, kindly 
^^owing my mother to remain there till her plans for 
KSml future should be so far arranged, as to enable her to 
#etOnn;ne in what part of the country it would be ad- 
*Vi8able for her to reside. It had been my father’s wish 
and intention, when 1 should have attained a ht age, to 
Bend me to .^one of the universities ; a wish my mother 
was most anxious to carry into cficet. In order to ao* 
compllsh this with her i;ednced means, it would have 
boon necessary for her, not only to have practised the 
Btnetest economy, but also, in great measure, to have 
sacrificed my sister's education, as she would have been 
utterly unable to aRord her the ad vantage of masters. To 
this, of course, 1 would not consent; alter much discus- 
Bion> Inerefore, the idea of college wii,8 reluctantly given 
up, and, BB a last resource, my mother applied to an 
uncle of bon, engaged in the West India trade, li^ging 
him to aad«l^your to piociire for me a clerkship in some 
ostablishmeni. She received a very kind 
reply, Ml^ough he considend me too 

young a^ ^ be chained to a 4osk« he should ad- 

^ to the study of Fnnoh 

and bpekkineidng; i|nd ending by Q<E?ring me a tdina- 
titm ^ 9 ^ omnti&g'houee, when I should be 

eigliiMfl. Af my only alternative lay between aocept- 
ing Ala «dfer, (howeirnr tiHle suited to mj pr re- 
maining g buiden npnn my mother, it mgy easily bo 

imagined Ao* | laid w} 4|we in signijgping my d«ldw A 

avrnTpMfofhUltismiidw; wd, pm geouple of months 
had elapsed, f had aiefi|)r inA the myatbriesof 

book-keeping, and IpAb wiA tolomble 

fluency. 1 waa atiU Opuhle Entiy/' 

and other hermm^er ope maniipir 

• I received a lav|e InmlneM^lflm lotmr,,in an unknora 
hand, the cdnti^nta of which aatdniidied me not a little, 
as well they might ; for they proved to be of a nature 


once more entirely to change my prospeeti in life. It 
came from Messrs. Coutts, Ae bankers, and stated that 
they were commissioimd to p^ me the sum of 400Z.per 
annum, in quarterly parents, for the purpose of de- 
fraying my expenses at college ; the only stipulations 
being, that the money should bo used for the purpose 
specified, that. I didfftiot contract any debts whatsoever, 
and that I made no inquiries, direct or indirect, as to 
the source from which the sum proceeded. In the event 
of my complying with these conditions, the same allow- 
ance was to bo continued to mo till I should have 
taken my degree. 

The immediate consequence of this most unexpected 
communication was, our devoting the greater part of a 
' morning to vain speculations as to the possible source 
from wiiich this liberal offer might have proceeded. 
After guessing every pne we could think of, likely or 
unlikely, wc ended, as is usual in such caaes, by becom- 
ing more puzzled, if possible, than when wd began. 
The only person vrith whom 1 was acquainted, possess- 
ing both the will and the power to do such a thipg, was 
Bir John Oaklands ; but he had already, in the kindest 
manner, tried to persuade my mother to allow me to 
accompany Harry to Trinity College, Qaiubddgei beg- 
ging to be permitted to defray the eapeusee of my so 
doing himself ; an offer which she (pet ehoosing to 
place herself under so heavy ap obllgatiup A a oompa- 
rativc stranger) had, with many expressions of nati- 
tude, declined. After consulting with Qur frieiUb Mr. 
Dalton, it was decided that I should sigpU^ fp kieesrs. 
Coutts my readiness to comply with the required eon- 
ditiogs, begging them to convey my beet thfmke to my 
mysterious benefactor, and to inform hiip^ that It was 
my intention (subject to his approval) to enter my pamo 
at Trinity, without loss of time. In answer to thUi I 
received the following laconic epistle Meuri. Ooutts 
beg to inform Mr. Frank Fairlegh, ihat, in reply to his 
favour of the 21st ult., they are desired to state, that 
^ the sum of 400/. per annum will be placed at his diepo- 
sal, whenever he npjdies for it.” 

T flow resumed my studies under the superintendence 
of Mr. Dalton, who had taken a good decree at Cam- 
bridge; and, alike delighted at my eeoape from the 
oounting-liousc, and anxiops to 4o credit to my bene- 
fheter’s liberality, 1 determined to make Ae best use of 
my time, and worked con amore. In Ais manner, the 
next year and a half passed away without any thing 


health and spirits, while Fanuy wm developing into a 
very pretty and agreeable girl. 

Towards the expiration of this period, Mr. Palton 
saw fit to take unto himself a wife, a circumstance which 
induced my mother to accept Ac offisr of a cottage be- 
longing to Sir John Oaklands, which was anitad to her 
limited means. It was situated wiAA the paA-gates, 
about a mile from Heathfield Hall, and, Aofugh small, 
was well built, and exceedingly pretty. 

ThiswaBanairangement of which I hi(Aly nPPPOVOd«a« 
it e^bled me to renew my intereourae wiA fllW* 
having Dr. Mildman^, was spending miir mmilhs 
athmne witUhis father, pmviotts AhiamaihdAlkhN 

Tiinl A. I found him bnt little altered A apj nwiiei. 
save Ai( ho had beoeme m<w» manly Ipor 
to wmf ih»t as gned^mpered, 
alai J as eAr. Me infoemofl 

talM v4^ « {Mt|r 4 M i 
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Of my college Ufb 1 i^all say but little, a piece of 
forbearauoe for wMch I consider myself entitled to the 
everiaating gratitude of my readers, who, if they have 
not bad their euHoslty on that subject more than 
satisfied by the Interminable narrations of “Peter 
Priggins,” and his host of imitators, must indeed be 
insatiable. Sufiiee it then to say, t^at, having from the 
first determined, If possible, to d^in a good degree, I 
made a resolute stand against the advauecs of Lawless 
(who, in consequence of his father’s having, for some : 
reason best known to himself and the premier, received ; 
a peerage, had now become an “ honourable,”) and the 
“rowing set,” amongst whom, by a sort of freemasonry 
of kindred souls, ho had become enrolled immediately 
on his arrival. After several fruitless attempts to shakf 
my determination, they pronounced me an incorrigible 
“ sap,” and, leaving me to my own devices, proceeded to 
try their powers upon Oaklands. They met with but 
little success in this quarter, however ; not that with 
him they had any indomitable love of study to contend 
with, but that “ all that sort, of thing was too mdoh 
trouble ; he really didn’t believe there was a single 
fellow among the whole lot who had the slightest ai»prc- 
ciation of the dolce fur nieate'* When, however, they 
found out that upon au emergency Harry could excel 
them all, whateve# might be the nature of the feat to 
be performed, — and that I could cross a country, pull 
an oar, or handle a bat, with the best, of them, they 
set us down as a pair of eccentric geniuses, and as 
such admitted us to a kind of honorary membership in 
their worshipful society; and thus, ’twixt work and 
play, the first two years of my residence at Gambridgo 
passed happily enough. ^ 

CHAP. IT. 

CATCHIMO k SIIBIUI*. 

“ A MiGHTV stupid chapter that last !’* “ ' True for 
you,’ reader ; but now w'as it to be avoided ? It was 
necessary to give you that short summary of my pro- 
ceedings, the bettor to enable you to understand all 

that is to follow ; and so, don’t you see” “Tas, that 

will do. Above all things, Master Frank, avoid being 
prosy ; it is the worst fault an author can fall into.” 
“ Header, you’re very cross.” 

It was towards the close of the long vacation, that, 
one morning, as I wa*^ sitting at breakfast with my 
mother and sister, a note w'as brought to me. On 
opening it, it proved to bo from (Jolcnian, whose father 
had lately taken a counlrj' house near Tlillingford, a 
small town about fifteen miles from llcathfield, where 
he was now about to give a grand hall to all the neigh- 
bourhood by way of house-warming. At this ball 
Freddy (with whom 1 had kept up a constant corre- 
spondence, thougli we had never met since 1 left Dr. 
Mildman’s,) was most anxious I should be present, and 
his letter was really a master-piece of persuasion ; not 
only should 1 meet all the beauty and fashion of the 
county, but he had for some days past employed him- 
self in paving the way for me with several of the most, 
desirable young ladies of his acquaintance, who were 
now, as he assured me, actually pining to he intro- 
duce to* me. Moreover, the Honourable George 
Lawless had premised to be there ; so wh were safe for 
fun of some sort, Lawless’s tastes and habits being about 
as congenial to the atmosphere of a ball-room, as those 
of a bull tp the interior of a china-shop. 

These nianifold temptatiaiis, together with the desire 
of ag^n meeting Fr^dy himself, proved irresistible, 
and I decided to go. Oaklands, who had received a 
similar invitation, was unluckily not able to accept it, 
ai hli fhthor bad fixed a diooting-party for that day, at 
wtdeh, and at the dinamr which was ip follow, Hany’s 
peesaiioe was i]idlS{>enaable. 

It was in the aflemoon of a glorious September day 
that I eei ofi* on konebadk for BiUingford. I had 
aopwpaniad the sportsmen in the morning, and had 
widkea just enoii|^ to exdte without iktiguing myself ; 


and DOW the elastic motion of the hone (a jmwarfiil 
hunter of Bir John’s),— the infiuenoe of the fur sesne 
around me, as 1 cantered over the smooth tuif of 
Heathfield-park, and along the green lanes beyond it,— » 
the prospect of seeing again an old companion of my 
boyhood’s days,— all contributed to produce in me an 
exhilaration of spirits which seemed to raise me above 
the “ Kleinigkeiten,” the littlenesses (as the Germans 
so well express it) of this world, and to exalt pis to 
some higher and nobler sphere. Out of this day-dream 
1 was at length aroused by the clatter of horses’ ihet* 
and the rattle of wheels in the lane behind me, while a 
man’s voice, in tones not of the most gentle doserlption, 
accosted me as follows “Now then, sir, if you’ve got a 
license to take up the whole road, I'll just trouble you 
to show it !” With a touch of the spur 1 caused my 
horse to bound on one side, and, as 1 did so, 1 turned to 
look' at the speaker. Perched high in mid-air, upon 
some mysterious species of dog-cart, bearing a striking 
resemblance to the box of a mail-coach, which had con- 
trived, by some private theory of developement of iis^ 
own, to dispense with its body, while it. had enlarged 
its wheels to an almost incredible circumference; 
perched on the to|> of this remarkable machine, and 
enveloped in a w'hlte great coat., undermined in every 
direction by strange and unexpected pockets, was none 
other than the Honourable George Lawless ! The 
turn-out was drawn by u pair of thorough-brods, driven 
tandem, which were now (their irascible tempers Itoiwg 
disturbed by the delay which my usurpation of the 
road had occasioned,) relieving their feelings by ex- 
ecuting a kind of hornpipe upon their hind-legs. The 
equipage was complet ed by a tiger, so small, that beyond 
a vague sensation of top-boots and a livery hat> one’s 
HCDHcs failed to realize him. 

“ Why, Lawless !” exclaimed I ; “you are determined to 
astonish the natives, with a vengeance : such a turn-out 
as that has never been seen in these part.H before. I'm 
certain.” 

“ Fnink Fairlcgh, by Jovol How are you, old fellow Y 
Is it my trap you’re talking about ? w^hat do you think 
of lit rather the thing, is'ut it, cUT I signified 
approval, and Ijawless continued, “ Yes, it’s been voi)^'^ 
much admired, 1 assure you — quiet! Marc, quiet 
bad sort of thing to knock about in, eh 1 — What are yOa' 
at, fool l—Tumble out, Shrimp, and hit Spittful a uok 
on the nose —he's eating the mare’s tail. Splcey tigen 
Shrimp — did you ever hear how 1 picked him up Y” I 
replied in the negative, and Lawless resumed — ** I was 
down at Broadstairs the beginning of the long— 
wretched place, but 1 went down for a boat-race with 
some more lellows ; well, of course, because wo want^ 
it to be fine, the weather turned sulky, and the boat-race 
had to be put otT ; so, to prevent ourselves from going me- 
lancholy mad, we hired a drag, and managed to get toge- 
ther a team, such as it was. The first day we want out 
they elected me waggoner, and a nice job 1 had of it; 
three of the horses bad never been in harness before, and 
the fourth was a bolter. It vnH ^etty near half an hour 
before we could got them to start ; and, when they were 
oif, 1 had enough to do to keep their heads out of the 
shop window's. However, as soon as they began to get 
warm to tliclr work, things improved, and we rattled 
along merrily. W c were spinning away at about twelve 
miles an hour, when, just as we were getting clear of the 
town, we came suddenly upon a covey of juvenile blttck- 
guards, who were manufacturing dirt pies right in the 
centre of the road. As soon as 1 sow them, I sung out 
to them to clear the course, but before they had time to 
cut away, we were slap into the middle of them. Well, 

I thought it was going to bo a regular case of Hqfed, 
and that there would be at least half-a-dozen of them 
spifflicsted, but they oU managed to save their baoon 
except Shrinm,— one of the wheels w'ent over Idm, iind 
broke him somewhere. Where was it^4Bhrimp V 
^ “ Left atm. Sir, If you please,” replied Bhnmp, in a 
Will treble. 
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** Aye, BO it waH," continued Lawlens. ** As soon as I 
could contrive to pull up, I sent the groom back, with 
(NTders to find a doctor, get the boy repaired, and tell 
them to come to me at the hotel in the morning, and 
rd pay for all damages. Accordingly, while I was eating 
my breakfast next morning, an amphibious old female 
in a blue pea jacket was shown in to me, who stated she 
was Shrimp’s mother. First, she was extremely lacry- 
mose, and couldn’t apeak a word ; then she got the steam 
up, and began slanging me till all was blue ; I was ' an 
unchristianlike, hard-hearted, heathen Turk, ho 1 was, 
and I’d been and spiled her sweet boy completely, so 1 
h ^ ; such a boy as he was too, bless him, it was quite a 
sight to hear him say his Catechism ; and as to reading 
his book, he’d beat the parson himself into fits at it/ 
Fortunately for me, she was a little touched in the wind, 
and when she pulled up to take breath for a fresh start, 
I managed to cut in. *1 tell you what it is, old Iddy,’ 
said I, ‘ there’s no need for 3*04 to put yourself into a 
fury about it ; misfortunes will happen In the best regu- 
lated families, and it seems to me a boy more or less can 
make no great odds to any one — ^no fear of the breed 
becoming extinct juHt at preHoiit, if one may judge from 
appearances ; however, as you seem to set a value iqioii 
this particular boy, I’ll tell you what I'll do : I'll Imy 
him of you, and then, if anything should go wrongwith 
him, it will be my loss, and not yours. I’ll give you 20 /. 
for him, ond that’s more than he would be worth if he was 
sound.' By .love, the old girl brightened up in a moment, 
wiped her eyes with the sleeve of her coat, and sjiid — 
* Five pounds more, and it’s a bargain.’ And the end of it 
all was, the brat got well before I left the place, 1 paid the 
old woman her mone.y, and brought Shrimp away with 
me, and it hasn’t turned out sucli a bad spee either, for 
he makes a capital tiger, and now Tve broken him in, I 
would not take twice the money for him. You’ll beat 
old Coleman’s hop to-night, I suiipose ; so <ni nroir/*' 

Thus saying, he drew the wliip lightly across the 
leader's back, the horses si)raiig forward, and in another 
moment he was out of sight. 

Half an hour's ride brought me within view of Elm 
XiOdge, tho house lately taken by Mr. Coleman, senior. 
; i As I rang at the bell, a figure leaped out of one of the 
p i windows, and cninc bounding across the lawn to 
I meet me, and in another minute my hand was seized, 

I and my arm nearly shaken off, by Coleman. 

** Freddy, old boy !” ‘'Frank, 1113' dear old fellow !” 
were our mutual cxeljimations, as wc once more shook 
hands with an energy which must have highly edified 
a pompous footman, whom my ring had summoned. 
After the first excitement of our meeting had a little 
subsided, we found time to examine each other more 
nrinntoly, and notx; the changes a cou])lo of years had 
wrought in us. Coleman was the first to speak. 

Why, Prank, how you are altered^*” 

"If you wcin but deocntly civil, 3^011 would say * im- 
proved* instead of 'altered,’" replied J, "but you’ll 
never learn manners." 

" Oh, if you want compliments, I’ll soon get up a few, 
but it strikes mo they arc not required. A man with 
such a &oe and figure as yours soon finds out that he is 
a dcuccdly good-looking fellow. W hy, how high do you 
ttandr 

" About six feet without my boots," replied I, laughing 
at Coleman, who kept turning mo round, and e.xamin- 
ing me from top to toe, as if I had been some newly- 
diwiovered animal. 

" Well, you are a ecreamer, and no mist ake/’exclaimed 
he at length. Be merciful towards the young ladies 
to-night, or the floor will l>e so cumbered wdth the heaps 
of skin, that we shall have no room to dance." 

"Never fear,’* rqjoinod I, "the female breast is not 
BO susceptible as you imagine, and I’ll back your bright 
eyes and merry smile to do more execution than my 
long legs and brdad shoulders any day." 

" No soft sawder. Master Frank, if you please ; it*s an 
article for which Tve a particular distiiste ; people never 



makepretty speeches to one'sfoce without laughingat ono 
behind one’s back afterwards, by way of compensation.” 

" Which rule of coarse applies to tho remarks you 
have just been making about me," returned I. 

" You've caught me there fairly," laughed Coleman, 
" but come along in now, I want to introduce you to 
my mother and tho governor ; they are longing to see 
3^ou, after all I’ve told them about* you, though I can’t 
say you look much like the thin delicate boy I have 
described you." 

Mr. Coleman, who was a short, stout, red-faced old 
gentleman, with a bald head, and a somewhat pompous 
manner, came forward and welcomed me warmly, saying 
all sorts of complimentary things to me, in extremely 
ijjgh-flown and grandiloquent lan^age ; and referring 
to my having saved his son’s life, in doing which, how- 
ever, he quite won m3’' heart, by the evident pride and 
affection with which be Kpokc of Freddy. The lady of tho 
house was a little, round, mcrry-lookiug woman, chiefly 
remarkable (as I soon discovered) for a peculiar mental 
obliquity, leading her always to think of the wrong 
thing at the wrong time, whereby she was perpetually 
becoming involved in grievous colloquial entanglements, 
and meeting with innumerable small personal accidents, 
at which no one laughed so heartily as herself. 

About half-past niue that evening, some of the guests 
began to arrive, amongst the foremost of whom was 
Lawless, most expensively got up for the occasion, in a 
stock and waistcoat, which, as Coleman observed, re- 
quired to be seen ere they could be believed in. As the 
arrivals succeeded each other more mpidly, and the 
rooms began to fill. Lawless took mo by the arm, and 
led m# to a comer, Avhence, unnoticed ourselves, we 
could observe the whole scene. 

" This will be a very full meet, Fairlegh," he began, 
" I’m getting confoundedly nervous, I can tell 3'^ou ; I’m 
not used to this sort of alfair, you know ; I used always 
to shirk everything of the kind, but my Mater has got 
it into her head, since she’s become My Lad3% that she 
must flare up and give balls, because ' ladies of rank 
always do so,’ forsooth, and so she’s taken me in hand, to 
try and polish me up into something like a ' man of 
fashion,’ as she calk those confounded puppies ono sees 
lounging .about drawing-rooms. Well, as 1 didn't like to 
rile flic old woman by refusing to do wbat she wanted, 
I v.'eiit to a French mounscer, to teach mo my paces ; 
I’ve been in training above a month, so T thought I’d 
come here, .just as a sort of trial to see how 1 could go 
the pace." ' 

" This is 3"our UefjiU, in fact,” returned 1 . 

" My how much?” was tho reply. — "Oh, I see, start- 
ing for the maiden stakes, for untried horses only — that 
^ort of thing — Ob'! Yes, it’s the first time I’ve been 
regularly entered ; I hope I sha’n't bolt off the course ; 
I iccl uncommon shy at starting, 1 can assure you.” 

" Oh, you’ll do very well when 3'ou’re once ofi*; your 
partner will tell you if you are going to make any mis- 
take,” replied I. 

" lily partner ; eh 1 You mean one of those whitc- 
muslined young ladies, who is to run in double-harness 
with me, I suppose 1 — that’s another sell ; — I shall be 
cxpcctod to talk to her, and I never know what to saj^ 
to women ; if one don't pay ’em compliments, and do a 
bit of the sentimental, they set yon down as a brute 
directly. What an ass I was to come here .' I wish it 
was bed-time ! 

" N onsense, man ; never be afraid 1 ” exclaimedFreddy, 
who had just joined us; " I’ll pick you out a partner 
who’s used to the thing, and will do all the talking her- 
self, and be glad of the opportunity of giving her tongue 
a little exercise ; and here comes the veiy girl, of all 
others,— I)i ClapiMjrton.” Then titfning towards a tall 
showy-looking girl, who had just arrived, ho#ddressed 
her with—" DeHghted to see you. Hiss Clappeiton ; a 
ball-room never appears to me properly arranged till It 
is graced hy your preSeneo : here’s my friend, the Hqb. 
George Lawless, dying to be introduced to you.” 

' — ' ■ ' '' ■' ' 
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" Pleasure— ftr—dftncing— with you, eh 7” muttered 
the Hon. George, giving a little quick nod between each 
word, and getting very red in the face. 

The young lady smiled a gracious assent, and saying, 
** I think they are forming a quadrille, — shall wc take 
our places?”— marched him off in triumph. 

" Prank, are you provided, or can I do anything for 
you?” inquired Coleman. 

Who is that interesting looking girl, with ilark 
hair?” asked 1, in return. 

What, thconc with the white camelia in her hcad,Ican- 
ing on the arm of that old fellow with a cast-iron face ? 
—What a splendid pair of eyes she has got !— I’ll find 
out her name, and get you introduced,” replied Cole- 
man, disappearing in the crowd. In a minute or two 
ho retumou, and informed me the young lady’s name 
was Savillo. ** You’ve not made such a bad hit cither,” 
continued he ; they toll me she’s to bo a great heiress, 
and old Iron-sides, there, is her guardian. They say, 
lie keeps her shut up so close that nobody can see her ; 
he would hardly lot her come to-night, only he’s under 
some business obligations to my governor, and he per- 
suaded him to bring her, in order to give me a chance, 
I suppose.” 

“ What an expression of sadness there is in those 
deep blue eyes of hcr's ; I am afraid she is not happy, 
poor thing !” said I, half thinking aloud. 

"Why, you’re getting quite romantic about it 1” rc- 
tnnied Coleman ; " for rny part, I think slie looks rather 
jolly than otherwise;- -sec how she is laughing with my 
cousin Lucy; by Jove, how her face llghfrfi up when 
she smiles ! — she's decidedly i>retty. Well, wilWon bo 
introduced ? --they arc going to waltz.’' ^ 

1 signified my assent, and Coleman set off in searcdi 
of his father, to perform the ceremony, not having cou- 
rage enough himself to face " old Stift-i)ack,” as he irre- 
verently termed the young lady’s guardian. 

“ I am sorry to refuse your young friend, Mr. ('ole- 
man, ’’was the reply to my introduction; "but MiH.s 
Savillo never waltzes.” | 

" Come, don’t be (crabbed, Vernon ; young people 1 
ought to enjoy themselves; recollect, wc were young 
ourselves once ! ” 

“ If old Time had dealt as leniently by me, as he 
seems to have done by j on, (k)Ieinan, I should consider 
myself young yet,” replied 3lr, Vernon; "I believe 1 
have spoken my ward’s wishes uj>on this point; hut, if it 
would be more satisfactory to your friend to hear her 
decision from her own lips, 1 can have no objection.- - 
(Mara, my dear, this gentleman, Mr. Fairlcgh, docs you 
the honour of wishing to waltz with yon.” 

Thus accosted, Miss Saville raised her eyes to my face 
for a moment, an<i instantly casting them down again, 
coloured slightly, as she replied — “ If Mr. Fairlcgh will 
excuse me, I had rather not waltz.” 

1 could, of course, only bow in acquiescence, and 
was ^turning away, when old Mr. Coleman stopped 
me with— -"There, wait a minute, Mr. Fairlcgh; my 
little niece, Lucy Markham, will be only too glad to 
console you for your disappointment; she’s never so 
happy as when she’s waltzing.” 

"If you are impertinent, uncle. I’ll make you waltz 
with me till you’re quite tired, by way of punishment I 
replied his niece, as she accepted my proffered arm. 

During a pauM in the waltz, I referred to the refusal 
just received, andlaskedmyportner (alively little brunette, 
with very white teeth, and a bewitching smile) whether 
her fi-iend Miss Saville were not Bomowhat{of a prude i 

" Poor dear OUra— a prude ?— oh no 1” was the reply. 

" You mean because she would not waltz, I suppose 

1 lK>wed my head in assent, and she continued : 

did you ilot see it was all that^horriblc Mr. Vernon, her 
guardian? — ^lio chose her not to waltz; and she is too 
much afraid of Mm to dare to do anything he does not 
approve he would hardly let her come here to-night, 
only uncle Colenian worrit him into it.” 


" She is exceedingly pretty,” remarked I ; there is 
something peculiar in the expression of those beautiful 
blue eyes, which particularly pleases me ; an earnest 
trustful look, which— you will laugh at what I am going 
to say — which I have never seen before, except in the 
eyes of a dog !” 

" Oh ! I know so well what you mean,” replied my 
partner, “ I have observed it often, but 1 never shoold 
have known how to* express it. What a good idea ! ” 

" May I ask whether you are very intimate with her ^ 
Is she an old friend of yoiir’s ? ” 

" No, I never saw her till my uncle took this house ; 
but Mr. Vernou sometimes brings her with him when 
ho drives over on business, and she comes and sits with 
me. Mobile they are puzzling over their parchments. I 
like her so much, she seems as agreeable, and good, as 
she, is pretty.” 

" How is it,” asked I, " that my friend Freddy did 
not know her by sight, even f — he had to inquire her 
name this evening.” 

"Why, Frederick is generally obliged to ho in town, 
you know ; and I have observed tliat, when ho is down 
here, Mr. Vernon never brings her with him.” 

" He had better make a nun of her at once,” said 1. 

" Perhaps she won’t he a nun !” sai»l, or rather sang 
Lucy. And here we joined the waltzcrs again, and the 
conversation ended. 

— -♦ — 

THE PA III A. 

It is not om* intention in this article to disiioiirsc 
on tlie impure castes of the Hindoos, with whoso 
unfortMiiate condition every ona is acquainted; we 
have merely adopted thetenn " Par in,” asdeacrip- 
tivc of a class of persons common in society, who, 
because over-looked or despised by others, may 
fitly receive from us a few words of sympatliy. 
Wc find it exceedingly difficult to express our 
meaning by a definition. Wc refer to those indivi* 
duals, frequently met with, who, KuH’ering under 
some disgrace of nature or fortune, seem to stand 
isolated in the midst of their fellows, to have no 
independent place in society, hut to live only as 
accessaries to the happiness of others. But what 
wc mean will probably become more apparent in 
the sequel. 

Some naturalists, with a devotion to science 
which calls for the admiration of all, have spent 
weeks, months, and even years, in w^atching the 
liabits of certain animals, of w'hom it haiqwns that 
the most insignificant arc just those whose natural 
history it is the must difficult to fix. So is it with 
tlic Paria. The difficulty of gaining explicit infor- 
mation as to the habits of this part of our race, 
can oiilv be known by the very few wJio have in- 
terestea themselves in obtaining it. 

For our owji part, we confess that a peculiar 
turn of mind has induced us, more than others, to 
notice individuals of this class. With the great, 
the rich, and the prosperous, we 'have only a mo- 
derate degree of sympathy. Wc delight to he 
conducted through the rooms of‘ some ^riiiceiy 
mansion, and deep is the gratification which our 
taste derives from the w orks of art which they 
contain ; but our heart is far more strongly touched, 
when in some humble cottage we discover a do- 
mestic group gathered round their tea-table, the 
parents sitting composedly at ea^ and the 
children mounted on high chairs at theieeide. We 
read, without any great emotion, the deacii|ption 
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our newspaper jdves us bf tha draases worn 

sbnle &Bbionable ball» but we gaze with deep in- 
iwest on tbe acantj and patehea wardrobe of some 
boor family, wbicb, for tbe purpose of being dried, 
tbe carefiu mother bas bung on tbe buimes, or 
tpread on tbe beacb ; nay, we have occasionally, 
with our own literary bands, picked up and re- 
placed some stray garment wbicb tbe wind had 
Carried away : and, when we have been in the 
office of some thriving man of business, our atten- 
tion has wandered firom tbe lordly sentences of the 
principal, or the lively prattle of the gentleman 
clerk, who, arrayed in gold chains and rings, was 
edifying ue with his profound observations on the 
weather, to rest upon some pale-faced underling, 
stooping over a desk in a gloomy corner. 'J'his 
infirmity of ours we the less scruple to confess, 
because we think it is harmless, andnas sometimes 
been useful to others, if not to ourselves. But to 
return. 

The first circumstance, then, that we shall ad- 
duce as distinffuishing the Faria, is the mysterious- 
nCss of his himits and employments, the difficulty 

trai^g how he lives and what he does, what are 
his opinions, and what are his enjoyments. Though 
a Paln^ male or female, may he found in almost 
every large family, you may oiten pay many visits 
.to a house which contains one before becoming 
aware of his or her existence. On ^and occasions, 
or on general gatherings of kindred, the Faria 
comes forth from his concealment, passes behind 
^e others like a shadow, or lingers unnoticed, like 
a piece of fiimiture, in their midst, and then re- 
ttums to his accustomed hiding-place. 

You call on a firiend to congratulate him on the 
birth of a child ; you (perhaps prudently,) have 
delayed your visit till the nurse has been dis- 
missed : and you find tbe child in the custody of a 
J^espectahle female whom you have not before 
ieen. The parents, occupied with themselves and 
their mfant, and quite absorbed in the interesting 
event, which, in their opinion, is all-important, can 
eearcely be got to tell you who the stranger is. 

What! that^lody !'* the wife at length exclaims, 
**that is nw sister. 1 thought you had seen her 
before.*' On a doscr inspection you discover a 
likeness, but the features wear an expression of 
i^iiignation and mildness, strikingly contrasting 
Irlth the complacent self-satisfied aspect of the 
Ittixfiad dame. You enter into conversation with 
httt^pxA on general topics she is well-informed and 
eornmnnicative, but as to herself you can obtain 
Utile intelligence. In what obscure retreat she had 
Mriierto lived you cannot exactly learn ; but in the 
conrse of tonversation she mentions a Mrs. A., to 
Whmo the was paying a visit, when the birth of 
her sister's child drew her, as by a kind of magnetic 
attraction, to the spot where you found her. 

In forther iUustration, we give the following 
conversation with the brother of a Faria. •• But 
pray, Mr. Smith, how is your brother?" « Oh, ie 
u weU.” “ Where is he now ?" « He lives 
with us." ** What does he employ himself about ?" 
** He assists us a Uttie But he must have mitch 
taeant time, what can be do with himself?" 1 
fsally don't know.** *‘ls he not very lonely and 
miliappy ?" « I really don't know." “ Has he any 
isaomtes ?" I don't know, indeed." And so the 
hmnhmr is obliged to give over bis interrogation, 
aOd the history of the Faria rbmaiiiB as great a 
eeMtiii before. 


^Sometimes, too, when enjoying a season of 're« 
taxation at country lodgings, you often hear a 
strange step on tbe stairs, and are wished “ good 
morning" by a civil-looking gentleman who meets 
you at the door. You, at length, inquire of the 
servant who the unknown persoh is, and you are 
told that it is Mr. B., a single gentleman who has 
lived for many years iu a room upstairs." The 
only further information that you can elicit is that 
“ he is a very nice son of man." 

Another, and indeed the principal, thing which 
distinguishes the Faria, is that he is no fiivourite of 
nature or fortune. There is nothing, generally 
speaking, for which the world punishes an indi- 
vidual BO severely aif for those infirmities which he 
cannot possibly help. A man may become the 
talk of the neighbourhood for his irregularities, or 
crush his dependents by lus covetousness and 
tyranny, but he will be still received in society with 
smiles, and find many eager candidates for his 
favour. But let him be the subject of some natural 
defect; let his nose be awry or his legs uneven, let 
him falter in his speech or have a hump on his back, 
or let his nerves have been shattered, (in labour- 
ing, it may be, for the welfare of his fellows,) so 
that he has become diffident and easily embar- 
rassed, and we shall see the fairest lips distorted by 
a curl of contempt at his approach ; and, where the 
infirmity is apparent, the very children in the street 
will jeer at him as be goes by. Hazlitt candidly 
declared that he Aafed sick people : and by whom 
j is not poverty considered as a crime ? Under some 
I heavy calamity of this kind, then, the Faria has to 
bow ; and often, with a heart overcharged with love 
to all, he has to bear the open insult or ill-sup- 
pressed derision of those whom he would put fortli 
his utmost strength to Hcrve. 

It is also a remarkable feature of the Faria's cha- 
racter, that, though, while able, he toils as much as 
his neighbours, it is with this diiference, that he 
seldom labours ibr his own benefit. The Faria 
nurses or educates the children of others : he helps 
to build his neighbour’s fortunes : and his very 
calamities turn out, in some way or other, to aci- 
vaiicc the welfare of other people. 

It must be observed, too, that the Faria is un- 
married. The necessary consequence of the mar- 
riage of a Faria is the loss of caste. Even the 
union of two Farias is sufficient to deprive both of 
their distinctive character. “ A single life," says 
Dr. Jphnson, ** has no comforts this, then, must 
be the life of the Faria. If into his cup of httmilia- 
tion the pearl of marriage be melt^, its bitterest 
ingredient, solitariness, will be neutralized: and 
whatever else he may become, he is no longer a 
Faria, for he is no longer alone. 

The Faria is distinguished by a peculiar fondness 
for the animal creation. If he can afford it, he 
has pets of his own; if not, he fonns friendships 
with those of other people, or with wild animals. 
Like Sterne's negro girl, he fiaps away tiie files, 
but does not kill them : and sometimeB, when in 
his walks he meets with a roaffilng snail, which, 
instead of stopping in some safoobmer, will persist 
in carrying its spiral castle istiio the very mtddlft of 
the path, and in directing its minnte triescopes at 
the toes of the passer-by, he snatches it Wip, as a 
mother would a child in danger of being nm over, 
and puts it out of harm's Wa;^. 

The Faria occarionaUy writes poetry, the most 
characteristic portions of Whudi the #oild wtfiM 
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dftolAre to be mandlin. Should his poems Tvhen 
printed find no purohasers, the Paris comforts him- 
self with the thoa|?ht that some specimens may be 

g reserved in the inside of trunks; and that, per- 
aps, some disconsolate schoolboy, opening; his box 
on the first day at a new school, or some solitary 
traveller, unpacking his little wardrobe in a distant 
land, may read some of his verses, and be encou- 
raged by the voice of a companion in sorrow. 

The ways of becoming a Paria are various. Some- 
times, the individual is born under some hereditary 
reproach, which makes him a Paria from his very 
birth ; sometimes he is made so by some natural 
infirmity; sometimes a whole family are made Pa- 
rias for a time by the second marriage of their 

S arcnt; and sometimes continued ili-health intro- 
uces a person to this society. In the latter case, 
it is curious to observe how gradually the change 
is brought about. A man occupying a tolerably 
prominent station in life, is seized with a sudden 
illness. At first, his friends arc frequent and 
anxious in their inquiries : instead of having lost 
ground in their affection by his malady, be appears 
to have gained ; for he is become an object of far 
greater solicitude than before. But his illness con- 
tinues. To go on inquiring after a person’s health 
for months, and even for years, seems to them ab- 
surd : the very lapse of time they think must have 
cured him ; or, at all events, he ought to have died 
after a decent interval. The inquiries a<!cordingly 
become less and less numerous, and at last cease 
altogether: his sympathizing friends are certain 
that he has got well, and wnnd(‘ring that he should 
still persist in leading an idle life, soon forget him 
amid their own pressing engagcincnts. lie has 
become^a Paria. 

The most gloomy moments of the Paria are those, 
when he looks around on others who commenced 
life at the same time with himself, and compares 
their prosperity with his own misfortunes. The 
waves of life have borne the vessels of their for- 
tunes on to fame, wealth, or comfort, while his bark 
remains stranded on the shore. A celebrated writer, 
who, for a short while, fancied himself in danger of 
becorAing a Paria, has expressed these sentiments 
in his Memoirs. “ While so many of my acquaint- 
ance,” says Gibbon, “ were married, or in parlia- 
ment, or advancing with a rapid step in the various 
roads of honour and fortune, I stood alone, im- 
movable and insignificant.” Hope, however, soon 
springs up in the bosom of the Paria who has well 
learnt his lesson in the school of affliction, that he 
may yet add his little aid to the advancement of the 
general happiness, and be permitted to bless, 
though he be, fur a time, forbidden to enjoy. 

Yet the Paria, despised though he may be, has 
peculiar claims on thereapectand even applause of 
the philosophic mind. After having shared with 
the world tlie admiration excited by some act of 
daring heroiam, or by a long series of successful 
exploits which coronets and wealth have rewarded; 
after having gazed wonderingly on the orator on 
whose lips a multitude has hung in breathless rap- 
ture ; after having read of the hair-breadth escapes 
and bold enterprises of some persevering traveller 
whose steps thousands, in imagination, follow, we 
would aUo think of the lowly individual, 

** Whme rirtoas walk their narrow roand, 

Kor make a panae, nor leave a void,** 

ai^ wlio jf et never heats the voice of praise, and 


receives but a meagre recompense; orof the victim 
of sickness, suffering in his chamber a lengthened 
agony, compared with which the toilsome campaign 
and the hardships of travel are light things. Yes, 
to success and greatness worship is eagerly paid ; 
but how few are there who recognise the august 
majesty of patient endurance 
O Sorrow ! how do we shrink firom the touch of 
thy skeleton fingers, and yet, perhaps, it is to some 
pleasant resting-place that thou art desirous of 
leading us. Thou hast the key of the sours most 
generous emotions : thou boldest the magic mirror 
in which We see our moral features the most clearly 
reficcted : thou affordest a bond of union w hereliy 
hearts are knit together almost as closelv as by 
love’s golden fetters. Often art thou fike the 
ocean-gale, beatinp; roughly on the brow, an<l roar- 
ing in the ears of the wanderer, and yet carrying 
health and vigour into every nerve of his trame. 
The mysterious secrets of human nature, the know- 
ledge of others and of ourselves, the true apprecia- 
tion of earth's cares and pleasures ; these are thy 
lessons ; humility, tender-heartedness, resignation, 
sell-denial, and a readiness to forgive ; these are 
thy proper I’ruits: a lively sympathy with the 
meanest thing that breathes, an all-em bracing cha- 
rity, and the hope of a final refuge In a better 
world ; these are thy rewards I 

M. N. 


OLD llECOEDS OF NEW HOADS. 

No. 111. 

Wimbledon station is only five miles and throe quar- 
ters from London by the railway, though nearly doiiliJo 
that distance by the old road. To the right lies W^imhle- 
don paik, worthy on every account to be the observed of 
all observci-8, for there formerly stood that goodly house 
so bcautifull for building, and hd delcciablo for fair pros- 
pect, and which Sir Thomas Cccill, Knight, sonne to 
that most prudent Councillor of State, Lord Burleigh, 
built in the year 1588, when the Spanish Armada made 
sailc upon the coast of England.” 

The Hplcndour of this ancient manor-house is minutely 
recorded in t he tenth volume of the Archceologia, and, from 
the curious engravingswhich accompany the description 
of it, it certainly appears to have well deserved the praise 
of Puller, who calls it “ a daring structure, equal if not 
superior to Nonsuch.” It stood on a rising ground, and 
the ascent to the ball door was made by a succession of 
five courts or terraces, one above the other, to which 
seventy steps gave entrance, tb^ being distributed in a 
YQry graceful manner. Some of those “ steppes” and all 
the balustrades were of freestone. But the pavement waa 
of Flanders bricks, ''the angles, window stauchives, and 

i 'ammes were of ashled stone.” But all the rest of the 
louse was of '* excellent brick,” a material then m6ro 
prized in England than stone, as the use of it only be- 
came general at the death of James 1., at which time 
London vras almost entirely built of wood. 

The interior of this mansion was still more costly; one 
galleiy on the ground floor, 108 feet long, was " pfiloi'ed 
and arched” with grey stone or marble. The imnseot 
was varnished with gmen, and " spotted with tiarras of 
gold and " bench^ all along.” But the otmaani of 
this gallery which would soeiu most strange ii^^was a 
grotto in the middle of it<, " wrought in the arch and 
sides thereof with sundry sorts of shells of great lustre, 
and ornaments;” also “Ibrtie sights of seeing glass sett 
together in one frame, much adorning and aetting ienrth 
the splendour of the roome.* 
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In the hall the celling was of ''fret or fancye work/* 
ornamented with paintingB ; and the doors were of black 
and white marble. In this room was also " a fayre and 
rich pidre of organs.*’ Other parts of the house con- 
tained pictures, described as "landscapes of battayles, 
anticks, heaven and hell, and other curious works.” One 
oompleat room, called the " Den of Lyons,” was painted 
all round with lions and leopards. Other apartments 
were designated as "The King’s Chamber,” "The 
Queen’s Chamber,” "The Duchess’s Chamber,” "The 
Countess of Penbigh’s Chamber,” " Lord Willoughby’s 
Chamber,” " The Bummer Chamber,” &c., but in the 
whole house I find but one chimney-piece mentioned, 
which stood in the middle of a gallery on the second 
floor, and was "veiy fayre and large, of black and 
whyte marble, engraved with coates of armes, adorned 
with Beverall curious and well-guilded statues of alabaster, 
with a foot-pace of black and whyte marble.” This gal- 
lery was lOD feet long, floored with cedar-boards " cast- 
ing a pleasant smell.” The walls of another gallery were ! 
ornamented with several " compendious sentences,” and 
another room was " particularly admired for a lytle win- i 
dow to lookc into the greate kitchen.” Why this parti- 1 
cular prospect should have been thus preferred, seems 
the more strange, as there were several gardens, consisting 
of "Mazes,” "Wildernesses,” "Knots,** "Allies,” &c.” 
There was a fine orangerie, and, "furthermore, a way cut 
out of the parke, planted on each side thereof with elms 
and other trees, in a very decent order, extending itself 
in a direct line, from thence quite through the park, 
northward, into Putney Common, being a very special 
ornament to the whole house.” 

And a strange witchery it was which seems to have 
east a spell over that old manor house, making its his- 
toiv an epigram of that of its successive owners. Brief 
as brilliant, its splendour essentially contributed to the 
renown of the times in which it shone, whilst its short- 
lived glories terminatefl, like the titles of its possessors, 
by passing into families aliens to the first founders of 
ite honours. 

The first remarkable person who was owner of Wim- 
bledon, was Thomas Cranmer, and as both rose from 
compa^ivcly small beginnings, so both perished by 
fire. For, after the obscure student of Cambridge, who, 
ftom solicitude about his health, used to change his po- 
sition and his room every half-hour— after this man had 
risen to the highest pinnacle of fortune, and, as arch- 
bishop and ambassador, had not only performed the 
marriage ceremony of one king, and the coronation of 
another, but had likewise, during the minority of Ed- 
ward VI., acted as co-regent of the kingdom — this man, 
who, at different times, sliowed the greatest weak- 
ness, and the greatest fortitude, finally perished at the 
stake. 

Befbre, however, Cranmer had reached the apex of his 
fortune, he exchanged, for other lands, " the Orange or 
Farm of Wimbledon, with the Manor of Mortlake,” with 
Henry Till., who granted it to Thomas, Lord Cromwell, 
Bari of Essex, whom Camden emphatically calls " one of 
the fiouting stocks of fortune.” After his attainder, it 
was settled on Queen Catherine Parr for her life; 
Queen Mary gave it to Cardinal Pole ; and Queen Eliza- 
beth bestor^ it, first on Sir Christopher Hatton, and 
afterwards on Sir Thomas Cecil, Earl of Exeter, in ex- 
change for an estate in Lincolnehire. 

He left Wimbledon to his third son, Sir Edward Cecil, 
created Yisoount Wimbledon and Baron Putney, aud on 
his death his heirs sold It again to the Crown, and 
Charles L, settled it as (in part) dowiy on his quoen 
Henrietta Maria. 

Meantime the splendid Manor-House of Wimbledon 
had expejftenoed similar fortunes to those of its various 
owners, or rather its fiite seemed ominous of theirs— for 
it chanced that, in the very year when the doomed 
CStarles, intoxicated with recent power, threw the 
torch ci dimrd over the land, and, under the councils 
of Bnekin^om, fanned rebellion into a fiame,— 


(1628)— in that very year, the last of Budeingham’s 
meteoric life, nearly the whole of the mansion was burnt 
to the ground, by the accidental blowing w of some 
gunpowder mills in the neighbourhood. Yet it was 
soon rebuilt by its then owner, Viscount Wimbledon, 
with increased splendour, for we are told that on its re- 
novation the outside was painted in fresco by Sir Tho- 
mas Cheyne, and, when it pas^ ftom his heirs to the 
possession of Charles, it was included in the inventory 
of his "jewels and pictures.” 

Such being the case, it is scarcely matter of surprise 
that this princely residence should have attracted the 
cupidity of tliat government which professed to be estab- 
lished on the ruins of the aristocracy. It was minutely 
surveyed and valued, by Commissions (1649) appointed 
by Parliament, and the result of this tyrannical infringe- 
ment on private property by republican usurpers waB,that 
the manor and its gorgeous palace was bestowed on the 
rc|ricide, General Lambert. 

This occurred in the same year that Charles was be- 
headed. That unfortunate monarch, blind to his im- 
pending fate, only a few days before his trial, ordered 
the seeds of some Spanish melons to be sown " in his 
garden of Wimbledon.” That royal garden, fated m 
soon to pass into the hands of his bitterest foe ! — and is 
it not a strange coincidence that Lambert (according to 
Coke,) " after he had been discarded by Cromwell betook 
himself to Wimbledon-House, where he turned florist, 
and bad the finest tulips that could be had for love or 
money]” 

But the rede of Wimbledon was not yet road. It had 
been the appanage of queens, and at the return of 
Charles IT. it was restored to his consort. But, as the 
crown of England was fated to rest on many heads of 
different families, so did this manor pass to many suc- 
cessive owners At last it was purchased by Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborough, who gave it to her grandson, 
John Spencer, Esq., aiicest/or to the present Earl Spencer. 
Again the palace was burnt down to the groun<j| but its 
splendour was never to bo renewed. The rums were 
cleared, and the ground levelled, so as not to leave a 
trace of its foundation ; whilst such of the ofifices as re- 
mained wero converted into a portion of the present 
mansion. 11 is worthy of remark that Wimbledon- 
House in Southwark was aliso burnt down and never 
rebuilt. 

Mr. Lysons asserts, that the first— justly called the 
great — Lord Burleigh, had fa grant of lands at Wim- 
bledon, the patent for WhieWkt' dated so early as the 
reign of Edward VI. ; and that on these lands " stood 
a mansion, in which he frequently resided, for some 
of his letters, as Sir William Cecil, Secretary of State, 
are dated from Wimbledon (1599) ; and, as Lord Bur- 
leigh, he entertained Queen Elizabeth at his house of 
Wimbledon for three days.” 

It is certainly presumptuous in me to differ from such 
an authority as Mr. Lysons. But the letter, written by 
Lord Burleigh himself, in vindication of the charge of 
exirava^nce, mode by his political enemies, and more 
especially that of his numerous houses, affords at least 
negative proof that Wimbledon was not one of them, 
os in it that house is not mentioned. In this letter — 
speaking first of Theobalds — he says, " which was begun 
by me with a mean measure, but increased by reason of 
her Miyosty’s often coming, whom to please 1 never 
would omit to strain mysi^ to more charges than is 
that of my building ; and yet, without $ome special 
directions of her Miyesty, upon fault found with the 
small measure of her chamb^, which was in good mea- 
sure for me, I was forced to enlarge a room for a 
lamr chamber, which need not ho envied of any for 
riches in it, more thim the show of old oaks, and su<h 
trees, with painted leaves of fruit For my hoiiee in 
Westminster, 1 think it ao old as it riiould not stir 
any, many having of lator times built larger by flu*, 
both in city and country* My house of BuigfaJ^ is of 
my mothers inheritaAoe, who liveth, and is tbs owiher 
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ibeseof ; and for the bnilding these I have aet my walls 
on the old foondatlon. Ind^d, 1 have made the rough 
stone walls to be of square ; and yet one side remainoth 
as my father left It.” 

The only other residence which it is ascertained that 
Lord Burleigh possessed, were his ** lodgings at Court,” 
probably an offioe appended to his employments there ; 
but in all, the arrs^menls of his household were 
equally re^lar and magnificent. In his house in the 
Strand (or, as ho calls it, Westminster) he had eighty 


mm ai uourt, anu tnere his expenses were 3U£. a weex 
in his absence, and between 40/. and 50/. when there 
himself. At Theobalds his expense was the same ; but 
there he allotted 10/. a week for the employment of the 
poor in his gardens, and the expenses of his stables 
were a thousand marks a year. He kept a standing 
table for gentlemen, and two others for persons of 
meaner condition, which were always served alike, 
whether he were in town or country. About his person 
he had people of distinction, insomuch that he could 
reckon twenty gentlemen retainers, who had each 1,000/. 
a>year, and as many amongst his ordinary servants who 
were worth from 1,000/. to 20,000/. a piece. Uis chari- 
ties were on a not loss munificont scale, and in these 
he was fully seconded by his amiable wife. She was a 
daughter of Sir Anthony Cook, and proved the faithful 
companion of her husband in all his fortunes, from 
their first rise in the reign of Henry VIII., till their 
completion in that of Elizabeth. Nor was her learning 
-^specially in Greek — ^less than her benevolence ; — ^four 
times in every year she relieved all the poor prisoners for 
debt in London. She maintained for many years two 
scholars at St. John's College, Cambridge, and before 
her death perpetuated this charity by a grant of lands. 
She likewise gave to the Company of Haberdashers, in 
London, a sum to enable them to lend to six poor men 
20/. a piece, and a similar charity of 20 marks to six 
poor pqfiplc at Waltham and Cheshunt in Hertford- 
shire, besides other acts of kindness, that fully entitle 
her to the praises so lavishly bestowed on her memoiy 
by different writers. 

Nor was Lord Burleigh's private character less esti- 
mable, however his public conduct may have subjected 
him to ^cop^h. Certain it is that his loyalty and 
devotion fKizabeth were unbounded, and her esteem 
for him was equally so. Whether Wimbledon manor- 
house was thAya n e of aiy o f visits or 

not, it is certain conferred that 

distinguished honour on Lord Burloi^, remaining four 
or five weeks at a time, at a cost to her loving subject 
that averaged between 2,000/. and 3,000/. each visit; 
and these visits were repeated twelve times. 

Of these royal feasts it is scarcely possible to form 
any idea at the present day, as neither the style of the 
entertainment, nor the etiquette on these grand occa- 
sions, can easily be paralleled in modem times, for no 
one spoke to her Majesty without kneeling, and wher- 
ever she turned her eyes, eveiy one fell on their knees. 
Her table was covered and served by noblemen, who 
neither approached, nor retired from it, without kneel- 
ing, and two of her ladies tasted every dish before 
presenting them to her^ and then carried them to her, 
and offered them on their knees to her Miyesty, where 
she sat apart on a dais, or throne. 

In those days the Court, and upper classes, dined at 
noon, and supped at five or six o’clock in the evening. 
Bilrer plate was then both g^end and profuse — that 
left by Lord Burleigh, at his death, was valued at 
42,000/. sterling; whilst, on the other hand, the use of 
knives wu so little understood, that they were suspended 
fhnn ladies* gltdles with their purses; as ornaments of 
dress, in tho beiinning of the lOth centuiy, and first 
used at table towards the end of Elizabeth's reign. 
Potatoes were not used till the second year of her suc- 
cessor, and forks were first brought ftom Ita^ in the 
seventh ynsr of James (1610), though not generally 


I adapted till a considerable time afterwards. Our modem 
I diners -out would not willingly dispense with any of 
these luxuries. 

The quantities of meat, and other viands, provided, 
during these visits of Elizabeth, for her Mi^esty’s use, 
almost surpass belief. But some Idea of the extrava- 
gant expenditure may be formed from the supplies fbr 
her household, provided by the laws of purveyance, 
which imposed such intolerable burthens on the diffe- 
rent counties of England, that at last she made a com- 
promise, or agreement, with her subjects, settling the 
j proportion each county should ** yearly servo,” in oxen, 
calves, he. The amount for only one parish In Mid- 
I dlesex was thus rated 200 quarters wheat, 140 veals, 
i 20 dozen geese, 10 dozen coarse capons, 20 dozen 
hens, 20 dozen pullets, 40 dozeu chickens, 202 loads of 
hay, 180 loads of litter, 211 quarters and 2 bushels oats, 
and 200 loads of wood.” The expenses of her Mujesiy’s 
household amounted, at the end of her reign, to the 
sum of 55,000/. annually. 

But feasting and good cheer were not the only amuse- 
ments provid^ for the royal guest on these expensive 
i visits to her subjects. It was customary to present the 
most costly gifts to Elizabeth, as well as to provide the 
different amusements in which she delighted. Her 
I taste for theatrical exhibitions was such, that at Windsor 
Castle she had a private stage ui'cctod for the perform- 
ance of plays, chiefly those of the immortal Shakspearo ; 
and it is scarcely probable that similar entertainments 
should not have been equally at her command elsewhere. 
Chess was also in vogue at Court; and Sliakspearo 
introduces that game in the Tempest. Elizabeth also 
made a present of a gold choss-quecn to one of her 
courtiers. She was fond of music, and played on the 
virginals, but dancing appears to have been hor favourite 
diversion, and Sir Christopher Hatton (Lord Burleigh's 
predecessor) owed much of licr favour to bis skiil In 
that accomplishment, which gained for him the appella- 
tion of the Lancing Chancellor. 

There is a curious picturo still extant, representing 

Lord Burleigh” playing at cards with throe other 
persons, apparently of distinction, each having two 
rings on the siimc fingers of both their hands. The 
cards arc marked, as at present, but are lunger and 
narrower than modem cards. Eight of these lie on 
the table, with the blank sides uppermost, whilst four 
remain in the hand of each player, and heaps of gold 
and silver coin lie on the table. This picture originally 
belonged to the great and good Lord Falkland, and was 
painted by Zuccaro, who also took a likeness of Eliza- 
beth. As the first Lord Burleigli is said to liavo cntii'oly 
deyoted his time to business and study, taking no 
diversion but that' afforded by his gardens, of which 
he was both fond and proud, it is to ho supposed that 
this painting was not his portrait, tliough mistaken for 
his, as wa.s the ownership of the old manor-house of 
Wimbledon. 

And there lies Wimbledon Common 1 how well do 
1 remember, when a child, looking with awe and wonder 
at the working of the first huge shapeless telegraph 
erected there. And there, too, stood the gibbet^ on 
which hung in chains the skeleton of the noted high- 
wayman Abershawe — a spectacle more ai)alling to the 
innocence of childhood, than to the seared consciences 
of his own fraternity; for, at the period 1 allude to 
(some fifty years ago), highway robberies were so com- 
mon in that neighbourhood, that I unconsciously wit 
nessed, firom a drawing-room window, one committed 
on Lord Onslow, whoAO carriage was stopped at 11 
o'clock in the day by two highwaymen on homebaek, in 
sight of the house 1 was in, and witMn call # several 
labourers who were at work in an a<yoining &ld, and 
who, like me, believed it impossible to be a robbery at 
such an hour, and thought, as 1 did, that the young 
man in the r^ jacket, who was at the window of the 
chariot, was the postboy with Lord Onslow's letters. 
The highwaymen owed their safety to their hardihood. 
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uid with -food generaUhip ejected thc^r retreat, from 
the apparent impoesibility of the undertaking. 

But Buch little incidental ezcitementB are now, and 
for ewer, at an end. Macheath himeelf would ecaroely 
atop a carriage on the CompaUy'B railway ; and, even if 
the veriest adept in the trade calculated on turning to 
his own advantage the celerity of the conveyance as a 
means of escape, one silent whisper passed by tbao im- 
movable, almost invieible, telegraph t^t is suspended by 
the rail side, might anticipate the flight and prepare an 
unexpected greeting for his arrival. Picture to your- 
self the awe- struck murderer, who not long ago, at the 
end of many miles, found himself met by tho details of 
a crime committed within the hour ! The stings of 
conscience are not swifter tlian the detection which this 
invisible agency then produced — and, if the rapidity of 
the noisy mechanism of steam carriages is surprising, 
the motionless but instantaneous communication of the 
electric telegraph partakes of the sublime. This voice 
without sound'— this mute hue and cry, is 

"Wonderful I wonderful ! wonderful 1 past all whooping I ” 

I can, however, see nothing now of Wimbledon com- 
mon. Where is the mound of dead men’s bones that 
once marked the site of a battle fought during the Bazon 
Heptarchy, in 568 ? And where is the well that once 
supplied the village of Wimbledon, and which was never 
known totiwesel And the fire-house on the edge of 
Putney-heath, (albeit in the manor of Wimbledon,) of 
whidi BO many marvellous stories amused my infancy 1 
Of this iron house the true history is, that it was built 
in 1776, by David Hartley, Esq,, for tho purpose of 
proving the efiicacy of his invention for preserving 
houses from fire. The experiments were successful, and 
repeated several times in the reign of George 111. before 
their mijesties, the lord mayor and aldenueu, and many 
other persons of distinction. Many of the spectators 
remained in perfect confidence and security in the room 
over that in which the fire was burning with great 
rapidity. An obelisk recording this invention was 
erected near tho spot, on the anniversary of the great 
fire of London, Nov. 22, 1776. 

But neither the little ugly iron house nor the obelisk 
arc now to be seen — at least, by the flights of railway pas- 
Bengers. Houses and pleasure grounds alone are visible, 
and what was Wimbledon common is now studded with 
suburban villas and " genteel summer residences parti- 
cularly adapted for small families,” and especially 
contrasting the extensive locality of the Old Manor 
House. 

But if the profuse expenditure of our ancestors on 
their mansioiia and establishments is now only to be 
found in the records of the antiquarian, we must not 
from thence eoncludo that tho actual wealth of England 
at any time equalled what it amounts to at present, 
however the channel through which it flows may differ 
from the current of their days. A gentleman of a thou- 
aaad pounds a year would not now consent to be the 
retainer even of a Lord Burleigh. But in one of the 
nmuy houBes which might be erected out of the mate- 
rialB of one old one, he probably w'ould himself form the 
nucleuB of another circle— perhaps become the founder 
of a fotnre arktocracy. Nor arc riches now confined,Bs fo^ 
merly, to the sole pomession of lands or tenements. From 
documents recently laid before Parliament, it appears 
that the personal property of this kingdom has increased 
during the last ten years at an average of forty-five 
millions sterling per annum ; and a fact coeval with 
this enormous accession of wealth, if not in a great de- 
gree scoonnting for it, is in fhrther evidence before the 
House of Commons, namely, that during the last twelve 
years sixty millions sterling have lieen invested in 
railways : whilst the impetus which must inevitably 
be given to all branches of trsde and agriculture by the 
extraordinary eiiculation of money within Great Britain 
wfaioh these railways produce, may in some measure be 
calealafced foom the foot (taken at random firom the ndl- 


way reports,) that on one alone of the many now in 
operation, viz. the Eastern Counties, for the week ending 
the nth of October, 1844, the receipts amounted to 
0363^ and the number of passengers to 65,078. 

In addition to the advantages of a firee oirculatlon of 
money, which must be felt by all the mercantile claeses, 
another benefit arising fmm railways is the Increased 
demand for labour which tney occasion throughout Great 
Britain and Ireland. In tho latter portion of tho Em- 
pire, employment for the labouring poor — a circulation 
of specie and facility of communication from one pi^ of 
tho country to another— will, in all human probability, 
prove more effectual in the removal of that weight of 
poverty, and its consequences crime and disease, than 
any political measure that has over boon sug^sted for 
the amelioration of the Irish peasantry. Nor is it to be 
forgotten, that in proportion to the extent in which 
the use of machinery is made to supersede that of 
horses, so will be the quantity of land withdrawn from 
their support, and made applicable to the cultivation 
of food for man. In fine, the subject of railways affords 
occasion for reflection to all classes, fi‘om the politician to 
the mechanic ; from the busiest merchant to the idlest 
traveller. Shakspeare, ‘'fancy’s child,” in some of his 
wildest reveries, having “exliausted worlds and then 
imagined new,” devised for one of his bewitching fairies, 
the task of placing a girdle round the earth in fifteen 
minutes. This dream of poetry may now bo compared 
with thesober deductions of philosophy; and Drt Lardner 
or Mr. Babbage’s calculating machine alone, can prove 
— not what may be done, but what will be found impos- 
sible, when electricity, and magnetism, and steam, and 
locomotion are brought, by human skill and industry, 
to the highest perfection of which they arc capable. At 
present,, the Iteports laid beforeParliament prove that the 
rate of express trains varies from thirty-four to forty- 
eight miles an hour ! Bishop Wilkins, in the days when 
the Royal Society first dawned, wrote an essay on How 
a man may fly to the Moon, in which he says-^if It he 
here inquired what means tliere may be conjectured for 
our ascending beyond the sphere of the earth’s mag- 
nctical vigour, I answer : First, it is not perhaps impos- 
sible that a man may bo able to fly with wings,” &c. 
The worthy prelate should have consulted his contem- 
porary, Lord Worcester, on steam,— and then the shroud 
of iEneiis and Achates might have been applied to their 
deeds, instead of to their speculations. 

" A veil of thiekemd air around them cafl;, 

Tluit none might know — or see them as they pass’d.” 

But setting aside these and all similar visions, post 
and to come, it has been officially announced that the 
actual receipt of monthly traffic on the South Western 
Railway, from July to December, 1845, amounted to 
201,522/., and the amount derived for passengers during 
the same period to 183,072/. In this instance, truth is 
more wonderful than fiction. 

— 

VISIT TO THE SCHOOL FOB THE INDIGENT 
BLIND, ST. GEOBQE’S FIELDS. 

One of the most striking instances of advance- 
ment in what may be termed the moral topography 
of the metropolis is to be found in the post and 
present occupancy of the district, known to this 
day as Saint George's Fields, although they have 
long ceased to be in tart. In ages long {msl^ they 
formed the centre of several Roman roads; and it 
was an important station of thdt great people, as is 
sufficiently attested by the discovery ofcoifiis, bricks, 
tesselated pavements, and other proofo of Itomea 
dvilisation. It is euTums, however, to 
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notwithstahdiitg these indications of the early im- 
]^ortanoe of St. George’s Fields, it must have been 
a strangely neglected district; for, within the me- 
mory of persons living, it was probably one of the 
most Alsatian suburbs of the metropolis ; where 
idleness and improvidence ran their short-lived 
round, and vice and crime succeeded, with their 
legion of misery and ruin. The place had, indeed, 
about it a sort of moral pestilence, corresponding 
with the natural swamp of the site. It was then 
the scene of low dissipation and debauchery; 
of Sabbath profanation, and knavery, and 
wickedness in their most odious forms. The 
reader will, doubtless, recollect it, in record at 
least, as the focus of "the Riots" of 1780; a fact 
sufficiently indicative of the bad character of the 
locality in the latter portion of the last century. 

From generalities, however, let us descend to 
particulars. A considerable plot of ground was, at 
the above period, occupied as “ the Dog and Duck" 
gardens, tne resort of characters of the worst de- 
scription, and thus stigmatized in one or more of 
the excellent Hannah More's tracts ; " theflicapsidc 
Apprentice,” if we remember rightly. Upon this 
very site, at the present day, staud four palaces of 
philanthropy; four of the noblest institutions of 
which this country can boast; the Philanthropic 
Society, for the Reform of the Children of Vice ; 
the Royal Hospital of Bethlehem, and the House of 
Occupation of Bridewell, and the School for the 
Indigent Blind. The philanthropist, as he surveys 
these " happy homes and havens,” may reflect upon 
the vast amount of good which these institutions 
must have cdccted for the welfare of the metropo- 
lis and the country ; and, in the boundary wall of 
BethlAem, he may sec the identity of the locality, 
a stone, sculptured with a dog and duck, the sign of 
the notorious gardens. 

The infamy of the Dog and Duck gardens grew' 
to so frightful a pilch, that they were, at length, 
closed by order of the magistracy, and the ])remi8es 
vacated. They were, however, shortly afterwards 
appropriated to a much better purpose. In the 
year 1799, the house w'ns opened as a “ School for 
the Indigent Blind,” by a generous baud of four 
gentlemen, Messrs. Ware, Bosancpiet, Boddington, 
and Houlston. Its provision for some time after 
its establishment, was for only fifteen blind persons. 
We remember the infant establishment in one uf 
the tavern buildings : it did not, for a time, excite 
any extraordinary interest ; for the public had not 
then fully acknowledged the truth of the benevolent 
Dr. Lettsom’s observation ; " he who enables a 
blind person, without excess of labour, to earn his 
own livelihood, does him more real service than if he 
had pensioned him to a greater amount.” 

The institution, however, soon attracted the 
notice of philanthropists ; and up to the close of 
1 805, had bequeathed to its fund legacies amounting 
to 500/.; and from this period, the stream of 
benevolence appeared to set in towards the objects 
of the establishment, in bequests of various 
amounts, ranging from 5L to 10,000/. 

At length, me site of the School was required by 
the City of London for the building of Bethlehem 
Hoaqiitaly the old structure in Moorfields being con- 
demned fovremoval. A site of two acres was then 
allotted to the School, opposite the Obelisk, at the 
junction of the Surrey roads, and between the point 
formed. by meetiim of the London and St. 
OiOT|e% roads. The montage was a plain eleva- 


tion, with a bee-hive in its ibiida, emblematic of\he 
industrial education of the sdiooL In 1828, the 
directors and friends of the iiistitntion^were incor- 
porated, under the title of "the President, Vice- 
President, Treasurer, and Members of the School tbr 
the Indigent Blind ;” the object of the establishment 
being " the reception, maintenance, and employ- 
ment of blind persons in indigent circumstances 
the qualification of members being, a donation of 
ten guineas, or an annual subscription of one 
guinea; a larger amount entitling to a propor- 
tionately larger number of votes for the admission 
of candidates to the School. This act of incorpo- 
ration gave fresh impetus to public sympathy ; for, 
in the two years following, tne bequests were nu- 
merous, and included three legacies of 500/. each, 
and one of 10,000/., the latter by a " good Sama- 
ritan,” James 'nilaid, Esq., through whose muni- 
ficence arc retained certain of the scholars who 
would otherwise be placed in a state of want and 
destitution. To commemorate such generosity, the 
persons so benefited are designated "Tillurd's 
class.” 

The object of the institution, we may here explain, 
is the twofold education of the blind; " theimnartlug 
to them that religious knowledge, which shall set 
before them their duty to God and man, and render 
them wise unto salvation; and the instructing 
them ill a trade, by which they may be able to 
provide, either wholly, or in part, for their future 
subsistence.” The excellent result may be thus 
summed up. — " During a period of forty-five years, 
336 persons, exclusive of those who have been 
placed on the permanent establishment, or died in 
the institution, ns also of those who have be.eii 
dismissed as incapable, or for misconduct, have 
been returned to their families, able to earn, ac- 
cording to their several abilities, from 6«. to 1/. 8«. 
per week. The number of pupils has increased 
from fifteen males, admitted in 1800, to seventy- 
five males, and seventy-six females ; and a manu- 
factory has been established, where articles made 
last year, entirely by the hands of the blind persons, 
were sold for 1524/. 9tf. lit /.” — (/iccount of the 
School,) 1846. 

A short time since, we devoted an allernoon to 
the inspection of this very interesting establish- 
ment; and the facts and impressions of our visit 
we will endeavour to convey to the reader. Nothing 
within the range of our own observation, has 
awakened in our mind a livelier satisfaction at the 
labours of the philanthropist to alleviate the 
burthens of suffering nature. We n^member the 
institution from our childhood, and many a time 
and ofl have our tender sympathies been excited 
by witnessing the sightless beings in their play- 
grounds; then, indeed, our eyes w'cre "dimmed 
with childish tears” at what we considered an 
afflicted condition of almost abject lielplessiieBS. 
Our subsequent visits to the school have, however, 
dis|)elled these false impressions, and have con- 
vinced UB that although blindness must still be 
considered, comparatively, as " an afflictive mutila- 
tion,” benevolence has, with her blessed light, so 
bettered the condition of the sufferers, that they 
are no longer — 

** From tlie chrerfiil wnys of men 
Cat off, and for thn liook of knowledge fidr 
Fn«ented nHth a aniveiml Hank.” 

Evidence of this consolatory ihet is Open to the 
public, who are invited to visit the School, and 
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witness tlie pnpils nt work, At stated periods. In 
thus courting publicity, the Committee of the 
School have largely contributed to its success ; and 
it will be a' delightful ** recompense of reward," if 
the details of our visit be the means of inducement 
to others to visit the establishment, and there test, 
by their own observation, the nature and extent of 
its benefits. 

We entered by the handsome iron gate of the 
eastern wing. In the first room to the right of the 
gatew'ay were several females, of various ages, seated 
at a tabic ; some of them knitting, others" at needle- 
work, and a few unoccupied. They were uniformly 
dressed in dark stuff gowns, and printed cotton 
handkerchiefs over their Hhoiildcrs. They were 

a uict, and to all appearance contented ; some had 
lie full bloom of health, and replied to questions 
with mheh vivacity. Visitors arc strictly enjoined 
not to express their compassion within the pupils’ 
hearing, an injunction w'c liad some difiiculty in 
complying with ; for, notwithstanding all that 
humane ingenuity has devised towards making up 
for the loss of sight, the first glance at the sufferers 
can scarcely liiil to quicken our sympathies ; the 
blank of the “ sightless balls" is painfully affecting, 
and it is not until you become better acquainted 
with the inmost concVition of the blind that ^ou 
become sensible of their cheerful frame of mind, 
which fits them for the full enjoyment of society ; 
and we soon ncknowledgi*, with Mr. Alston, that 
“though labouring under disadvantages, at first 
appearance insurmountable, wc find that the 
sense of hearing is very acute in blind persons, 
which enables tliem, from oral information, to ana- 
lyse and compare, and arrive at conclusions more 
or less correct; while their retentive memory and 
oilier pow ers of mind all contribute to their stores 
of know ledge, so that by these united means, they 
become well informed on subjects of general in- 
terest.” 

The correctness of these inferences was strikingly 
evident upon our entering a large w ork-room upon 
the ground iloor, where females were employea in 
knitting stockings, and needlework; in spinning, 
in making household linen, and body-linen, for the 

n ils ; in netting bags and reticules of silk, &c., 
ill fine basket-making ; most of these employ- 
ments involving retentiveiiess of memory and uni- 
formity of operation, a])j)arently incompatible w ith 
A state of blindness. There is a machine adapted 
to the use of blind persons, for making sash-lines, 
clock and cloth e’s-lines, of a peculiar construction, 
which have been patented; the sash-lines, espe- 
cially, have been approved of by builders of the 
first eminence. It is important to notice these 
points, lest it should be imagined that the manufac- 
tured articles are clumsily made ; wdiereas they are 
in many respects superior to goods of their class. 
At one end of .the room is a glazed case, in which 
are a variety of fancy baskets, baby-hoods, bags, 
urses, watch-pockets, and other articles of tasteful 
csign, both as regards colour and make; in 
short, such ns are contributed by the ladies to 
“ charity bazaars," and are among the labours of 
the drawing-room, lltcsc elegancies are oilered 
for sale to visitors, at very moderate prices. 

The women and girls are ranged on each side of 
the long room, and as we walked down the apart- 
ment, the busy hum of their industry gave a cheer- 
fill air to tlie scene. At the suggestion of the 
superintendent, a choir of the women sang a hymn 


in a correct and impressive manner ; the workers 
in other parts of the room joining in the chorus. 
Some of the w^omen were matronly, of middle age, 
and remarkably active ; but here might be seen 
one or tw'o advanced in life, and upon whom the 
afiliction had fallen heavily, and whose demeanour 
reminded one of the querulous king : — 

** All dark and comfortloas! 

* « * • « 

Shut from the living, wliile among the living ! 

I Durk as tlie grave amidst the bustling world I 

I At ouce from bnsincss and from pleasure harr’d ! 

No more to view the beauty of the Spring ! 

Nor see the face of kindred or of friend.” 

These cases were, however, the exceptions, and 
altogether rare. The majority of the women 
evinced remarkable quickness in superintending 
the pupils. Among the latter w'ere some of 
nature’s fairest children, cast in her finest moulds : 

“ Softness and sweetest innocence, 

Like Nature in the world’s first Spring.” 

There is something inexpressibly touching in the 
fair perfection of blind beauty ! 

From the girl’s work-room we passed, between a 
range of apartments for the officers of the institu- 
tion, to the boys’ work-room, corresponding in size 
and position to the girls’ room. In the former 
were several men and boys, employed in making 
wicker baskets, cradles, hampers, &c. Here, as in 
the girls’ room, each person has his place on one 
of the tw'o sides of the room, the centre being left 
clear and open. Above each worker, or nearly so, 
was hung a fiddle, reminding us of the invanablc 
fondness of the blind for music ; a degree of taste 
and feeling whicli would almost seem to have been 
given to them to guard against the me&ncholy 
which a sense of their privation might otherwise 
give rise to. The males were cheerful in their em- 
ployment; and tlicir work appeared to be well- 
executed. In ail adjoining room, several tvere 
w'orking at brown and white rope door-mats, neatly 
bordered with coloured work, and w orsted rugs for 
hearths, carriages, &c. These articles arc in- 
variably well made, and the mats of “ the Blind 
School’* have been for many years known among 
housewives as proverbially more lasting than those 
generally manufactured. Another branch of the 
men’s w'ork may be mentioned here : this is shoe- 
making, which is mostly carried on in a room at the 
extremity of the western wing. Here are made the 
shoes for the inmates of the school ; and slippers, 
&c., for sale. We saw here an aged pupil, w'ho has 
been many years in the institution, and who has 
been long maintained here to superintend the 
shoemakers. 

After inspecting the ground floor, we ascended 
to the upper story, where the educational business 
of the institution is principally carried on ; as the- 
lower floor is mostly appropriated to the industrial 
operations. In one of the large upper rooms, a 
number of boys were seated at a long desk, the 
teacher of reading takmg one of the ends. This 
intelligent officer received his appointment aboat 
six years since, during which time, the progress of 
the pupils under his care has been satisfactory 
to the committed; as well as to those visitors who 
have, from time to time, made the the necessary 
observations. Difierent systems of reading are 
taught, but that by raised or embossed letters, ac- 
cording, 4p the plan of Mr. Alston, of Glasgow, is 
preferrw by the committee. We examined three 
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or four of the boytt in the New Testament, printed, 
by this method; their proficiency was various: 
one read verses from the Epistles uninterruptedly, 
and with good emphasis and intelligence ; another 
stumbled and failed to keep his fingers on the line ; 
a third read somewhat more distinctly, &c. it 
should, however, be added, that the male pupils, 
generally, are reluctant to receive this instruction, 
as theylhink it will deprive them of acquiring a 
knowledge of the trade by which they are likely 
to be benefited on leaving the School. This will, 
in some measure, explain the moderate success of 
this branch of instruction in the establishment. The 
attempt to teach reading and writing was first made 
here in June, 18.31, by Mr. Gall, under the most 
promising auspices ; and the reader who is anxious 
to pursue the subject further, will find some very 
interesting details in Mr. Gall’s Origin and pro- 
gress of Literature for the Blind.” It may be as 
well to remind the reader that the proficiency of 
all blind pupils depends greatly upon whether 
they could read before they lost their sight, and 
whether they have been blind from their infanej^ 
or never acquainted with letters. 

We have already adverted to the fondness of blind 
persons for music, in noticing the violins hung up in 
the men and boys’ w'orking-room. 'Fhe great accuracy 
of the ear, it is well known, gives to the blind a cor- 
responding advantage in music ; they depend en- 
tirely upon this sensitiveness, and hence they har- 
monise so well together, and keep such perfect 
accord in time, that Paganini, after listening to 
some pieces performed by the pupils of an institu- 
tion for the blind, in Paris, declared that he never 
before had an adequate notion of what harmony 
was. 

Many of the pupils, both male and female, at the 
St. George’s Fields’ School, have evinced similar 
taste and aptness for music ; and hence, they arc 
instructed in it, not as a mere amusement, hut with 
a view’ to engagements as organists and teachers of 
psalmody. This instruction is given in the upper 
rooms, where an organ and piano-fortes are pro- 
vided; we heard some of the pupils play, and more 
than one w ere competent to play or teach singiiig 
in any church or chapel. 

It w as not a little interesting to witness the taste 
and feeling with which the players executed several 
pieces of music ; as well as the delight which the 
practice evidently afforded them. Every year, an 
opportunity is given them for a public display of 
their abilities, in a concert of sacred music, the pro- 
ceeds of which are added to the funds of the insti- 
tution. This performance usually takes place in 
October, in the chapel, or music room, a tastefully 
designed apartment which occupies the centre of 
the first floor. It is divided into four sections by 
archways, which support the tower; in the centre 
division to the front, immediately under the tower 
is placed the organ ; on each side of which are 
ranged scats fiir the inmates of the establishment. 
The remainder, forming the largest compartment, 
is occupied by seats for the public; and in the 
centre, opposite the organ, is placed the reading 
desk. The ceilh^ is flat, formed into pannels by 
moulded ribS| with bosses at their intersections, 
the ends next: the wall resting on brackets sup- 
l>oried by corbels. The whole is grained in imitar 
tion of oak, and has a very pleasing offeet, harmo- 
nizing well with the character of the building. 

The religiouB ins^ctioa of the papiiaj|||e may 


hero mention, is most carefully attended to : the 
Scriptures, both of the Old and* New Testament, as 
well as the Liturgy, have been printed in embossed 
letters for this purpose, and tne chaplain to the 
institution attends three times, at the least, in every 
week. The comforts and advantages thus afibrded 1 
to the pupils are inestimable, since, by this means, I 
they are enabled to acquire information for them- | 
selves, to “make their burthen easy,” and, “ to hold ; 
communion with their God in the perusal of his ; 
Holy Word.” ; 

In every portion of the establishment, we were j 
much gratified with the neatness, extreme (»rdcr, > 
and cleanliness, in many instances exceeding the > 
keeping of a private house. In the ground-floor j 
apartments, as the work-rooms, which arc most j 
used, there was no indication of slovenliness ; and i 
in the bed-rooms, to use a familiar phrase, \ou ' 
may “dine off the floor.” * 1 

Wc have already explained the origin and objtffts ■ 
of this excellent institution, generally, it may, ' 
how'ovcr, aid the good work to state that the pupils 
are clothed, boarded, lodged, and instrucled. The 
applicants must not be under ten years *>(’ age, and | 
not exceeding twenty-five; and none who liave a , 
greater degree of sight than will enable them h) 
distinguish light from darkness, can be placed on 
the list of candidates. It has been lound that 
pupils between the ages of twelve ami eightet n 
nave derived the greatest benefit from the school 
instruction. If they he in extreme indigence, the> 
will, probably, he but little benefited l»y what ix 
taught them ; because the value of the instruclion 
they may have received, will, when tlicy leave tlu! | 
School, chiefly depend upon tlieir means of carrying ' 
on the trade w'hich they have Icaniecl. The pupiln, 

W'c should add, regularly receive as pockc*! niorioy, \ 
a part of their earnings ; and when they lc*ave the 
institution, a sum of money, and a set of tools lor i 
their respective trades arc given to them. I 

Amidst the hundreds of benevolent foiimlatioiis ! 
W'hich constitute the highest worlli of this vast ! 
metropolis, it would scarcely be possible to point i 
to an establisbmeul more important in its ohj(;ctS; ! 
or more complete in its provisions for carry ing them j 
out, than is “the School for the Indigent Blind.” , 
The munificence of those “ who enjoy the luxury of ^ | 
doing good ” has proved how extensively the great , i 
design has been appreciated from its iirst opening; 
and we can hardly picture any scheme of ])hilan-. 
thropy worthier of public support than that w hich 
removes an aftlicted class from a life oi’son’ow, 
indolence, and repining at their infirmities, to a 
scene of cheerful employment, aud moral and re- 
ligious culture ; iu short, from darkness, moral as 
w ell as physical, to the brightness of human excel- 
lence. It has long been proved th.a the blind 
possess unusual degrees of certain pcrc(*ptious, a 
sort of benign compensation fur their great priva- 
tion; and to nurture betimes this capacity for 
active pursuits, is one of the noblest exercises of 
superior means and intelligence. With such an 
extended sphere of utility, and fostered by royal 
patronage, aud the wisdom-ttjinpered presidency 
of the Primate of all England, we trust, “tlip. 
School for the Indigent Blind ” w ilUong tlcmrish as 
a monument of the Christian spirit of tho age. 

- - 
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A OHHISTMAB PABTY IN THE COUNTRY. 

Chap. V.» 

'^Mbs. BbtIow,” asked Agneti "have you over read 
l£i». Lester’s School 1 ” 

" Yes, Agues, I have read Laura's favourite hook, and 
1 an sure you are thinking of the little girl who would 
not have anything hut grass and daisies in her countiy 
garden, because nothing else grew in the Drapers* Car- 
dens in London; for I never read that talo without 
being strongly reminded of my own childhood. Indeed 
I know few hooks which charm both old and young as 
that book does." 

Well," said Frederic, “ I really begin to see a herbal 
may bocomo 'un veritable souvenir.* Sophia’s next 
drawing is of a very small bright green plant, which she 
calls the Golden Saxifrage ; whoso younger days will 
that bring to light 1 *' 

" I claim that flower as my own memorandum," re- 
plied Sophia, “ but it is not the very next flower in the 
portfolio; for you have overlooked a saxifrage which 
outshines them all, — the Saxifraga llirculus, or Yellow 
Marsh Saxifrage." 

*'lt joins delicacy of form to splendour of colour/* 
remarked Rosaline, for nothing can bo more elegant 
than its gay golden flowers, which are enriched in the 
inside by numerous spots of n deeper tint. It is a rare 
plant, and has its native seat on bleak and high sta- 
tions, which we north-country people call fells ; — the 
shoulder of some mountain, where boggy spots arc 
found ; and it requires great core and attention to pre- 
serve it in more sheltered places. U is one of the many 
flowers ^ bom to blush unseen, and waste its sweetness 
on the desert air / or rather its beaut}', for sweetness it 
has none to waste.’* 

•'Now then, Sophia, what have you to say for this 
little flower 1 *’ 

" I love it because it always seems to me a typo of 
^ Green Erin,’ and is as much associated in my mind 
with Iraland as the shamrock can be in that of her 
true-born sons.” 

** Is it like the shamrock 'f ’’ 

" The true shamrock seems as difficult t.o find as the 
origin of the round towers, around which it is said to 
flourisb : but this certainly is not like the leaves worn 
on 'St. Patrick's day in the morning.’ " 

" It is veiy unlike the other saxifrages.” 

** It is not a saxifrage, but of the saxifrage tribe. 
Its botanical name is Chrysosplenium, which word is 
derived, I believe, from two Greek words, signifying 
gold and the spleen, and refers to its medicinal quali- 
ties. Yet, even this name has to me a diflorent signifi- 
eation in its sound, for it so nearly resembles that of 
the precious stone Ghrysoprasns, wliilst its bright yel- 
low-green hue is also like that stone, that I jumble in 
my mind Chiysospleniufn and Chrysoprasus, and 
emoraldB and the Emerald Isle in bright and inextrica* 
blc confusion." 

" Upon my WWl, Sophia,” exclaimed Cyril, “ you do 
make a most confuwod af&dr of it. Can you not give a 
moro clear account 1 " 

" Oh, yes. I can account for it myself, because the 
actual association of ideas is with the day when 1 first 
saw this bumble beauty spread in luxuriant profusion 
on tbe Dublin mountains, when I was with my father 
in Ireland two years ago." 

" In Ireland ! You are a greater traveller than 1 
had supposed, Sophia. Do tell me something of Ire. 


(1) Continued from page 151. 


land," asked Justine. " What took you to the moun- 
tains ) ’’ 

"It was one of the many excursions kindly planned 
for me by our good friends, Dr. and Urs. Ooraon, with 
whom I was staying ; and one of the pleasantest. There 
was no show place to be seen, but much natural beauty, 
as w ild as if it had been ninety instead of nine miles 
from the city. After passing through the interminable 
rows of Jane-villes and Ann-villei^ Larch-villes without 
a larch, and Elm-courts with nwing higher than a 
shrub near them ; and admiring for the twentieth time 
the grandiloquent conceit of Rath^ Castle Cottage, as 
the name was placed in large letters before a castellated 
building of one story high, we came into a more rural 
district, whore the April sun was shining on a green 
moro lovely and more vivid than any I had ever seen 
before. Tresently the road became more and more wild, 
now rising over a stony bank, which would have shaken 
to pieces any but Irish springs, now descending into a 
little valley threaded by a biwwfitjw brook, through 
which Tommy, the horse, dasheB'^t/Ciit an impetuosity 
which seemed t.o justify his master's partial assurance 
that he knew he was taking us to a charming spot. The 
last sign of civilization seemed past ; and 1 think that 
last sign was a broken cart placed between two falling 
gate-posts, as a substitute for the absent gate." 

And a very clever contrivance too," said Mr. Bar- 
low. “ Some people would call it very Irish ; but 1 fear 
slovenly fanning is not altogether, confined to that 
country ; and if our eyes were as much upon the look out 
at home as abroad, we might make discoveries there 
which strike us as peculiar when seen in another land." 

“ I have frequently remarked this propensity to com- 
ment upon things from home, whicn at home would 
pass without notice," added Mrs. Loraine, ** and thought 
it but a variation of the same propensity which leads 
us to see in other individuals those faults which self- 
love prevents us from detecting in our own mind and 
character— an illustration of that spirit which our 
blessed Saviour reproves in those wiio would pluck out 
the moat from their brother's eye, yet see not the beam 
in their own eye." 

" I was much struck with this during my Irish visit," 
replied Bopha; "and the pretty Chrysosplenium taught 
me also tnc folly of admiring \n strangers those amiable 
qualities which too often pass uikappreciatcd in the dear 
circle at home ; for it is to be found in our own neigh- 
bourhood ; yet I had overlooked it here to be charmed 
with it far away." 

" But beauty and amiability should charm us wherever 
we find them," remarked Justine ; " and perhaps the 
plant was in greater beauty there, or in greater luxu- 
riance, and thus forced itself upon your notice. But 
pray continue your account of your excursion, for I 
have much curiosity to know what is to bo found in the 
inside of an Irish cabin. Did you contrive to get into 
one ]" 

" Oh yes ! our friend Tommy at length drew us up a 
rocky pass called the Breeks of BalinoBcomey, where 
we once more saw a few cottages, or cabins, of a very 
humble description, to be sure, but not of the lowest class. 
At one of those we begged accommodation for ourselves 
and our horse, which was very cheerihlly granted by the 
good-looking mistross. Mrs. Gordon remained with 
her to rest, whilst the Doctor and 1 gratified our 
aspiring natures by ascending nearly to the summit of 
the hill, for which trouble we were rewarded by a most 
lovely view. Mountains and rocks below us formed the 
foreground of the picture, and bounded it on the south. 
Before us, westward, lay the city of Dublin and part of 
its lovely bay, the blue waterslAvihg the rimre u gently 
as if caressing the thing they loved ; whUst to the north 
was another range of grassy hills, over which pecqped 
the faint grey outUue of Blieve Bonnard# st the distance 
of sixty miles. Nothing could be more lov^ 1 Tie 
veiy resMmbrance of thepurenlT andbrilUgnt sunsfaihe 
is mnei^ll^joyment !" 
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love to hM fbpliia recount the plearano of iho 
fireth air/’ laid h^r father, '' for the task alvaya brings 
again ihe gtow to her eheeks, and fills her with grati- 
tude for BO (dieap a hlesBing, reminding me of what 
Wordsworth Bay#,— - 


Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her ; ’tis her privilege, 

Tfaron^h all the years of this our lire, to lead 
From ^ to joy ; for she can so inform 
The mind that it within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues. 

Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 

Sliall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheernil failh, that all which we behold 
Is fill! of blessings.—-” 

"I do love tb sec the love of Nature my children’s 
first love.” 

“ Not our very first love cither : that must have been 
yours and my n I's. 1 almost feel ashamed to say 
our enjoyment of the beauties of nature was interrupted 
by ' the keen demand of appetite ;* and on re-entei*ing 
the cabin wc were not a little pleased to sec how ivcU 
Mrs. Gordon's liandy fingers had spread the table for us ; 
and in addition to the contents of our travelling-basket, | 
the hostess had supplied a profusion of fresh eggs, 
which she roasted in the embers, and pressed upon us 
with true Irish hospitality.” ^ 

** But was not the place too dirty for you to et^oy any- 
thing V 

Indeed, it wa.s not. I own it was not quite a 
drawing-room; but the furniture was good and clean, 
and the dresser displayed nice dclf and other comforts, 
though there was a mud floor, and the ceiling merely 
consisted of the furze which supported the thatch, 
whilst a large brood of fowls had undisputed possession 
of one corner of the room, where they kept flying up 
and down from a beam which was over a good store of 
fuel and potatoes. I was laughed at for my nicety in 
chasing the fowls out of the cabin before I sat down to 
dinner ; but 1 redeemed my character by patting two 
large dogs which stationed themselves beside us, and 
begged for a share in our good things.” 

** Certainly this could not be called a wretched Irish 
cabin.” 

Oh no ! it belonged to one of the class of respect- 
able farmers. Two or three children, who came in from 
school, were tolerably well clothed ; and the good master 
soon made his appearance with his horse, cart, and 
eldest daughter, a veiy pretty girl, whoso black eyes 
gave us many furtive glances, and who amused me 
greatly by tbo mixture of archness, cunning, and sim- 
plicity, with which she contrived to draw me away from 
the party, under the pretext of showing me a view 1 had 
not seen, and then blushing, and smiling, and curt- 
seying, asked me how I liked Ireland. ' And sure,’ she 
added, 'your ladyship don’t dislike the Irish— sure you 
would not object to taking an Irish servant ; and 1 
would BO like to go with you to England— it would be 
such improvement to lam the good, tidy, English ways. 
Oh, I would like much to go 

" Well, Sophia, why did you not bring herl I wonder 
you could have the heart to refuse !” exclaimed Charles. 

" Just imagine old Watson having a wild Irish girl to 
teach. The very exercise of scolding her would cure 
the rheumatism.” 

" I felt quite BOny to crush poor Bridget’s hope, wild 
BB it was,” Bald Sophia; *' and turned homewards with 
regret.’* 

*' Howloagdld your regret last, Sophia, after you got 
into the Aptll aauBhine 1” asked Mr. Loraine. '* 1 sus- 
peet biurdly ai long ns an April showerr 

" tMm wafted It all uwaar as we walked 

down tha.keiiA^ ^ Bi9|tina«coniey, whm each qlde of 
tli# |Q«4 j^ of Bprii^ fiowew^dwdmr^^ 

eoWiipi. omam, and baifKMidB; and 

wlwre, moae by n tridtUng rill, I dlseoYeremK ohiyBOB- 


invilege, 
to lead 


riytiroBeB, j 

^;and 

reh^rooB-i 


plenium, itB most minute golden flowen absolutely glit- 
tering in their tiny nooks at tke foot of each green leaf. 

I never saw anything so cheerful as its aspect ; and, 
with the help of a knife feom the basket store, I ladened 
the carriage with a mass of its venlorei and with nu- 
merous roots of cowslips and primroses for Mrs. Gordon's 
garden. The very plant from which that drawing was 
made, was one which I brought home ; so I hope, Fre- 
deric, my long story has apologised for the fevour with 
which I regard my gem from the Emerald Isle.” 

** It has really been rather a long stoiy,” said Mn* 
raine. Poor Little Laura has been looking sleepy fetr 
the last quarter of an hour, but in reply to her mammals 
signal for retiring, begs to hear the evening's ehaiade 
before she goes.” 

" Yes, please," said Tianra; do lot me stay, and try 
to guess it ; and, first, let Sophia tell us what iho Golden 
Saxifiage is good for I” 

** 1 am afhvid it is good for nothing but to look 
pretty,” answered Sophia; " at least, in the present day, 
in spite of its name, it is not used by the herbalists ; 
but it is one of the many proofs which flowers afford of 
the overflowing bounty of Him who has spread beauty 
over the lowly places of the earth, and gives cheerful- 
ness and peace to many a humble and lowly heart.” 

'* Now then, my dear mother,” said Cyril, "if you 
will hand mo the charade, Laura shall read it herself— 
though it looks rather a long one.” And, drawing the 
little girl to him, gave her the following 

By what shall we my First pourtray P 
Call it gloomy, call it gay, 

Call it wret-ched, call it grand, 

The shame and glory of our laud. 

Seat of learning, round of pleasure, 

Haimt of vice, aud store of treasure ; 

Into whose vast bosom pours 
Exhaustless weidth from farthest shores, 

Yet, in the darkness of her breast. 

Hides grief by poverty opprest. 

Morning views not ought so fair 
As the bright things which glitter there ; 

Nor does the night her shadow throw 
O’er scenes of deeper guilt and woe. 

And here, with gorgeous panoply, 

Oft comes my Second sw'eeping by ; 

Yet not the less will shrink aside 
In dim obsenrity to hide. 

Some say it was not made for man, 

And yet, deny it if you can. 

In all, suppress it as we may, 

’Twill Bumetimes struggle into day ; 

And gentlest minds may own its thrall, 'j 
Whilst those whom it would high install | 

Will find it oft may have a fall. ) 

My First has many a gilded dome 
Where finds my Second fitting home ; 

My First has many a humble shed 
Where my bright whole may rear her head, 

Tended by humble hands with care. 

And pining for a purer air. 

My pretty Whole ! ’Tis Nature’s child ! 

Lurking within the woodlands wild, 

A dweller on the lonely rock, 

And yet, amid tlie city’s smoke, 

To the spent artisan ’twill bring 
Eemembrance of Hfe’s gay spring. 

And feom the town’s close dirty lane 
Allure his memory bock again 
To early soeMg, ^ from his eye 
The gloomy bufidiogs seam to fly. 

And child^d’s home Ids heart will bless j 

Amidst the city’s wilderness. I 
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iMfscellaneous. 

I have here made only a nosegay of culled ilowers, and 
have brought nothing of my owuy but the string that ties 
them."— JKf Off /aiyne. 


LONOETITT 07 THE TORTOISE. 

In the library of Lambeth Palace is the shell of a 
tortoise, brought there in 1628. It lived till 1730, 
and was then accidentally killed. Another, in the 
palace at Fulham, procured by Bishop Laud in 1628, 
died in 1759. Tortoises are proverbial for their 
longevity ; one at Peterborough lived 220 years.— 
Jiiatard PhillipB, 

OUNNINO OF TUE FOX. 

When living in lloBs-shire, 1 went one . morning in 
July, before daybreak, to endeavour to shoot a stag, 
who had been complained of very much by an ad- 
joining farmer, as having done great damage to 
his crops. Just after it was daylight, 1 saw a large foz 
come very quietly along the edge of the plantation 
in which I was conceaM ; he looked with great care 
over the tuif wall into the held, and seemed to long very 
much to get hold of some hares that were feeding in 4t, 
but apparently knew that he had no chance of catch- 
ing one by dint of running ; after considering a short 
time, he seemed to have formed his plans, and having 
examined the diiferent gaps in the wall by which the 
hares might be supposed to go in and out, ho fixed upon 
the one that seemed the most frc(inentcd, and laid him- 
self down close to it in an attitude like a cat watching a 
mouse-hole. Cunning as he was, he was too intent ou 
his own hunting to bo aware that 1 was within twenty 
yards of him with a loaded rifled and able to watch every 
movement he made; 1 was. much amasod to seo the 
fbllow so completely outwitted, and kopt my rifle ready 
to shoot him if ho found ,me out aiid attempted to 
escape. In the mean time I watch<>d all his plans : ho 
first, with great silence andca^, semped a small hollow 
in the ground, throwing up tlio sand as a kind of screen 
botwocn Ills liiding-plimc ahd;tbe hares’ mouse. Eveiy 
now and then, however, ho stopped to listen, and some- 
times to take a most cautions peep into the field ; wlten 
ho had done tliis, lie laid himself down in a convenint 
IKisturo for springing on his prey, and remained per- 
fectly motionless, with the exception of an occasional 
reconnoitre of the feeding hares. Wheh thc sun began 
to rise, they came one by one fhnn the field to the cover 
of the plantation; three had* already come in without 
passing by his ambush ; one of them came within twenty 
yards of him, but ho mado no movement beyond crouch- 
ing still more dally to the ground. Presently two como 
directly towards him ; though he did not venture to 
look up, I saw by an involuntary motion of his cars that 
those quick organs had already warned him' of their 
approach : the two hares came througb'tho gap together, 
and the fox, springing with tlie quickness of lightning, 
caught one dnd killed her immediately ; he then lifted 
up his booty and was carrying it off like a retriever, 
when my rifle bidl stopped his course bypassing through 
his backbone, and 1 went up and dispatched him. After 
seeing this I never Wtodered again as to how a fox could 
make a prey anibnals much quicker than himself, and 
apparently quite as eoonlng.— Wild Sports and 
ml History oftheSighkmds, by Charles St, Joint, Ssq. 

THE BSAVTT 07 THE SKY. 

It is a strange thing bow little in general people 
know about the sky. It ifl the part of creation in which 
nature has done more for the sake of ple^ng man, 
more for the solo and ovideni puipose of wking to him 
and teaching him, than in any other of her works, and 
It is just the part in which we least attend to her. There 
are not many of her other wotke in iwhich some more 
matei^ or essential purpose than the mere pleasing of 


man is not answered by every port of their ovganisatlon ; 
but every essential purpose of the sky ini|^, as ter as 
we know, be answered, If onoe in three di» or there- > 


abouts, a great black ugly rain doud were Ibroken up 
over the blue, and everywiug well watered, and so aU 
left blue again until next time, with perhaps a film of 
morning and evening mist for dew. But instead of this, 
there is not a moment of any day of our lives when nature 
is not producing scene after scene, picture after picture, 
glory alter glory, and working still upon snob exquisite 
and constant principles of the most perfect beauty, that 
it is quite certain it is all done for us, and intended for 
our perpetual pleasure . — Modem Painters, 

THE CAPTAIN HABTEREP. 

Another of our skipper's stories was the finding a 
vessel yawing about in a most fearful way, steering 
wild. He at first determined to pve her a wide berth, 
but afterwards thought he would ii^uire the longitude. 
He therefore hailed her, " What sh^ is that?” “ The 
Siimuel Walker.” " Where are you from ?” From 
Hosting, down cast.” " Who commands her?” " Why, 
I undertuk her, but I swear she is ioo much for me.” — 
Jkhoes from the Backwoods, 


I have often been astonished at the softness in which 
other minds seem to have passed their day : the ripened 
pasture and clustering vineyards of imagination : the 
.mental arcadia in which they describe themselves as 
having loitered froni year to year. Yet, can 1 have faith 
in this perpetual Claude Lorraine pencil — this undying 
verdure of tho soil — this gold and purple suffusion of tho 
sky— those pomps of the palace and the pencil with their 
pageants and nymphs, giving life to their landscape ; 
while mine was a continual encouiiter with difficulty, 
a continual summons to self-control? — A march, not 
unlike that of the climber up the side of Etna ; every 
ste^ through ruins, tho vestiges of former conflagrations ; 
the ground I trode, rocks > that had once been flame ; 
every advance anew trial of my feelinga or my fortitude ; 
every stage of the ascent leading me, , like tho traveller, 
into a higher region, of sand or ashes ; until, at the 
behest, I stood in a circle of eternal frost, wilh all the 
rlmi and human landscape below fading away in distance, 
and lookOd down only on a gulph of fire. — Marsion, 

The Chinese proverb says, '' A lie has no legs, and 
cannot stand ; but it has wings, and can fly ter and 
w id'o,”— //ocAc^aya. 

Ti|e noblest part of a friend is an honest boldness in 
the notifying of errors. He that teBs nio of a faulty 
aiming at my good, I must think him wise and faithful ; 
wise, in spying that which rsoo hot ; fjdthful, in a plain 
admoniidment, not tested with flatter}'.— 

Rekdvea, 

It is startling to reflect that all the time and oneigy 
of a multitude of penons of g^ius, talent and know- 
ledge, is expended in endeavours to demonstrate each 
others’ errors.”— A ic6eg.” 

N.B. The Second Volume of this Periodical is now ready; covers 
for binding, with table of contents, may be ordered of any Book- 
sellbr. 
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Poor Ellen ran ont to the jneoting. 

And soon roturned-^with *wildered eye 
And breathless hiiste her ihtiier ^eting^ 

Into the farm-bouse tremjbliiijfly. 

“Oh help!” she cried, “a mournful wailing 
Cfjmes from the roedy waters dun ! 

’Tia George — ^lie cries — ^luB strength is failing— 
Oil father ! haste ! to save your sou !” 

The old man looked up and shook lightly 
Ilis hoary locks, “ My child! thou know’st 
An hundred years there wandered ni^litly, 

Just there, the noble Gertrude’s Oliust. 

Astray at night among tlie marshes 
tier horses and her carriiige sank, 

The Countess o’er the nmor still ptwes. 

And warns the traveller from I he Ijunk.” 

“ Oh ! ere his heart break ! come !” cried Kllen, 
“ And speak not of an idle tale ! 

His cries upon my car wore swtdiing ! 

Could I to know his accents fail P” 

Yet, trusting to the village saying — 

Though on her knees she begged — in doubt 
Sate Martin yet, bis help delaying, 

And in despair she hurried out. 

“ Oh Help !” she cried at every dwelling, 

“ A man is drowning in the lake ! 

He groans — oh ! list the talc I’m telling — 

I ask it for our Saviour’s sake !” 

Yet—as werc^ all iu league united — 

“It were but so much labour lost.” 

They stupid said— her misery slighted— 

“ ’Tis nothing but the Lady’s ghost. 


“ Oh God !” she cried, her arms extending, 

“ No heart of rock would aid allow— ^ 
Thou— who art Love— let tlmt, deeoendiiig, 
Give me the strength to save him now . 
Then quickly felt she that a fountain 
Of courage in lier breast arose, 

And swiftly rushed she ’neath the mountain. 
Whence still the wild lamenting goes. 

The old man in the house fdt dreary 
As all the world upon him lay, 

And through the fields he hastened, weary. 
That stormy winter’s night away. 

He called ’midst roaring wind and water 
On Ellen’s name an hundred times, 

But ’stead of his beloved daughter 
There answered only echo-chimes. 

The village his lamenting s raising. 

The men all now to rescue throng — 

And t^nty torches’ light was blaeing 
At midnight all the Pool along. 

There found they — horror all surpassing ! 
Close to the shore, in sedges wide, 

Their stiffened bodies yet embracing 
Whom death itself co^d not divide. 

Wliite as a spcclro with his sorrow 
Sank Martin in his neighbours* anns, 

And this disastrous uiglit no morrow. 

No joy from memory ever charms. 

A grey stone, with two doves abiding, 

The country mason’s labours gave, 

With — “ Plee from Suptirstition’s guiding ! 
That laid them in their early grave.” 


THE CINQUE PORTS. 

ilXSTOllIOAL SKETCH OF SANDWICH. 

“ As generations come and go, 

I'heir arts, their customs, ebb and flow; 

Pate, fortune, sweep strong powers away, 

And feeble, of thrmsdves, decay.” 

WoRDSWOKTH. 


Before commencinp^ our notices of this once 
celebrated but now almost unknown town, it may 
bo advisable briefly to allude to the physical dian- 
ges which time has produced on the coast on which 
Sandwich once lay, and in the island (Thanet) on 
which it so closely abuts. 

The river dividing Thnnct from the continent of 
Kent fell into the sea at Sandwich, and was called 
the Stour, and this (or rather anolhcr stream which 
flowed into it)i winding to the north-w^est so as to 
form the island, reached the sea again near Recul- 
ver, where it waal called formerly the Yenlade, but 
afterwards, as the waters began to fad, it was known 
by the approt^riate i^eUaiion of Wmimme, a 
name which it still retains. At both these mouths 
the sea rushed freely, and flowed entirely round the 
island, forming, as we have safd, a broad estuary, 
which offered a safe and mvidng passage for ships 
of the largest burthen, and was indeed the accus- 
tomed route from France to London. The water 
At the narrowest part was upwards of a milg and 
11a half in width, aud in some places four miles. 


The wasting of these waters, And the decay of 
the channel, would in all likelihood have been 
progressing for many years before the circumstance 
was noted, but the alteration had become quite 
visible in Bede’s time. The Stour was neither so 
wide nor so rapid as it had been; the Yenlade was 
beginning to be known as the Wantsume; and the 
proprietors were inadvertently adding to the 
mischief, by securing those lands from which the 
sea had retired,^from the possibility of being again 
overflowed. 

At the time this esjtuary was as we have de- * 
scribed it at first, the la^ along the course of the 
river which now are luxuiiant pas^re were of 
course beneath the waters, whuimiap flowed over, 
the low grounds almost as for ae CeiltMhi^ ini4 
on the coast from Ramsgate to.Bctol M 
broad hay, the tides of whiefo ifoe W 

the hill on which Richboroixgli stonda, pdw 
two miles inland. Ebb^et^^ Ul^w 

creek, rto inland, was I'' 
landiiillllptee, imd.aifi 
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Sandwich was unAar the waves. 

It was ptrohabl^ as a successor to or snbstiitute 
for fiichborpngL when the sea retiring from it 
destroyed its utiUty as a port, that Sandwich was 
built, on ground also redeemed from the ocean. It 
was built alonff the southern margin of the river 
Stour, and on the sea sands, as it name Sand^wic or 
Stmfkeych fully testifies ; and this title also evidences 
its Saxon origin* The name first occfirs in history 
about the year A. D. 664. The town was also called 
Lundenwiiro, as lying in the way, or rather being 
the usual passage, to London. 

From the time of its origin, the property of this 
town w'as vested in the reigning monarch, until 
the year a.d. 979, when King Ethelred gave it to 
Christchurch in Canterbury to the use of the monks, 
free from all secular service and fiscal tribute 
except the repelling invasions, and the repairing of 
bridges and castles. King Knute confirmed, or 
rather (for all the property of the island was his 
by conquest) renewed this gift, after having partly 
rebuilt and considerably improved the town. 
William the Conquerer, and Henry the Second, 
confirmed to the monks of Christchurch all their 
liberties and customs in Sandwich. But in the 
reign of Edward the First, these reverend proprietors 
gave up to the king a chief proportion of their 
rights in exchange for land in another part of Kent: 
and, the reservations made in this agreement being 
found practically inconvenient, a further compro- 
mise was made in the reign of Edward the Third, 
whereby the monks ceded all their rights, privileges, 
and possessions in the town and port of Sandwich. 

It was in Edward the Coniessor’s reign, who 
resided here for a considerable time, that Sandwich 
was made a Cinque Fort, and it has always ranked 
next to Hastings in precedency. It was first in- 
corporated by Edward the Third, and the meeting 
by which the Mayor is annually elected is convened 
by the blast of a brass horn of great antiquity, 
which is sounded before the house of every one 
qualified to vote. All mimicipal elections, decrees, 
&c. are made by the corporate body assembled by 
the blast of this ancient horn. 

Some of these ancient laws are amusing. In 
1493 it was decreed that a person reftising to take 
a particular ofiice, to which he was appointed by 
the meeting, should not be permitted to bake or 
blew, or that, if he did bake or brew, the Commons 
might seize the bread and beer, and apply it to 
their own use. We can hardly in these days 
understand bow very awkward a predicament this 
must have been, when beer shops and public bake- 
houses were not. 

Another decree of about the same period was 
that no person be elected a jurat, who has not 
dwelt and kept house in the town a year and a day, 
he and hU w^e t^etker, A general law of this kind 
might become a national benefit; or would it not ; 
ratn^r perhaps in these dap become the nucleus of ^ 
another league to agitate lor repeal! 

Sendwibh seems ^dually to have Increased in 
wealth and ocm^uence from the time when, from 
the decay nt m Portpa Rutupinua (Bidiborough), 
itbeeameaedbsilatu^ few, ind aocceasor to, Siat 
ceMirated baeeii^ bke other towna on 

thie GDas%|t enitemd at thnai fimrlblly ftom 
ravakee of Bat the hdiallittmta ^ 

a uhfred^tty a iueceanhl, b|^ 

aitimi tattM|^ ;Tbentetii$feo aay^iM - 

would mmly be to 


deacriptions of cruelty, always diagusting and never 
profitable. Pasa we therefore over them. Rather 
would ire aashit the over-proud and ove^^ealous yet 
well-intentioned Bishop and Martvr, St. Thomas h 
Becket in his flight, when after a close concealment 
of many days at Eastrv, he passed hastily through 
Sandwich,and, leaving uie town by the Fishers* Gate, 
embarked in a small fishing boat which had been 
secretly hired for him, and landed at Gravelines the 
same evening. Or gladly would we join the throng 
who are so eagerly crowaing towards the quay just 
six years afterwards, to welcome the Pi^late on 
his return to his home, and to escort him Witli 
honour through the Canterbury Gate. 

But a few years pass, and a still more illustrious 
exile, a crowned and lion-hearted king, steps on the 
quay at Sandwich, amid the deafening acclamations 
of his subjects, assembled from every quarter four 
miles around, to obtain a glance of the brave 
monarch, who, on his return from the Holy Wars, 
was betrayed bv the guile of tlibe cowardly Duke 
of Austria, and, in defiance of every frcling of 
chivalry and honour, washy him cast into a dungeon. 
For months he languished there, and, as every 
body knows, the place of his confinement was dis- 
. covered by a faitl^l minstrel. He was at length 
released, finished his journey safely, and is now 
treading his own soil, breathing his native air. 
Loud, deafening, are the heartfelt shouts that 
greet him, splendid the carriage prepared for him, 
mi^nificent the cortige which awaits him. But he 
withdraws from all ; declines all honours, all state, 
all parade, and in humble guise and on foot, he 
proceeds from Sandwich to Canterbury, there to 
offer before the High Altar rich gifts and oblations, 
and the more acceptable sacrifice of a licart soil 
tened by gratitude for the perils be had escaped. 
This paramount duty performed, Richard is him- 
self again.** 

Many such scenes of thrilling interest the annals 
of Sandwich bear witness to, and many passages 
of a highly chivalric nature occurred here, for, as 
we have said, this town ranked second among the 
Cinque Ports. At first it furnished only five ships 
to the general quota, but so rapid was its advance 
in wealth and importance, that, various alterations 
being made from time to time in the allotments 
according to the varying circumstances of the Ports, 
instead of five, Sandwich was shortly taxed to 
the amount of ten ships and a half. It is said to 
have been the first pl^ in England where ships 
were built. 

Sandwidi was very often the rendezvous for 
fieets which were especially commanded by the 
king in person ; and this was particularly the case 
in the rmm of the chivalrous h^ward 111. Indeed, 
during aU the French wars of these times, it was 
the accustomed rendezvous of the fleets and armies, 
and the most usual place of embarkation and de- 
barkation. It is saiu by some authors, that, after 
the battle of Poieders, when the Black ^ince 
threw his former laurels into insignificance by tne 


threw ms former laurels mto insignificance by the 
bwht ones he gathered there, he landed at nand- 
wi^,> with bis royal prisoners, John, Klhg of 
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ifbOo vl^orousl^ engaged in commerce, and wlule 
ike favourite rendezvous and port for lungs and 
armies to sojourn and embark, Sandwicn was 
also rich in those charitable institutions which 
at idl times illumine and sanctify worl^y pomp, 
but which formed a peculiar feature of those times 
of rode pomp and bubatic splendour. 

In early times the bu^p of a diocese was taxed 
with the care of all the poor; but afterwards, when 
churches acouired fixed revenues, a certain pro- 
portion was laid aside for the behoof of the poor, 
and houses of diarity were built for their accom- 
modation. But such works of piety were not con- 
fined to those who had assumed a relirious garb. 
Many a loftv cldeftain has immortalized his name 
by a charitable donation, without which his deeds 
of derring do," chivalrous as they might be, would 
have been forgotten; and the name of many a 
noble inatron has descended through after gene- 
rations in the prayers of those to whose welfare 
she had sacrificed W worldly wealth. 

The Hospital of St. Bartholomew, in Sandwich, 
is one of those institutions originating in private 
braeficence. In its original it was meant onl^ for 
pilgrims and travellers. Leland describes it as 
an hospital, withoute the town, fyrst ordeined 
for maryneri desesyd and hurte." 

It is worthy of note, that very many of these 
ancient hospitals in and near the Cinque Ports, if 
not especially founded for travellers (as this seems 
to have been), were yet all expressly bound by the 
rules of their foundation, not merely to show hos- 
pitality as the general rule of the age, but to be 
especially careful of pilgrims and travellers — to 
^ show them every solace, to provide them every 
succour, and to ftimish them, as far as possible, 
with the means of prosecuting their journey. This 
affectionate solicitude for the wayfarer arose, doubt- 
less, from the national excitement with regard to 
the Holy Wars, which would make all bound to or 
returning from them objects of especial interest ; 
and still more, from the feelings of respect, and 
almost of veneration, which attached to all those 
pilgrims who, from motives of piety, sought 
** Those liolv ildds, 

Over wliose aorei WiJked Uiose blessed foet, 

Which eighteen hundred years ago were noilod, 

Yor OUT advantage, on tlie bitter cross.” 

Thousands of pilgrims were annually passing 
and repassing “ the Ports." 

The Hospital of St. Bartholomew remains where 
it was orlmnally founded, on the high road, or 
rather, at uie junction of two high roads, about a 
mile out of Sandwicbi the site being chosen as con- 
venkfU for travellers. As it existed in the beginning 
of riie murteentb century, the brethren and sisters 
had comfbrtable apartments, but not separate 
houses, file whole was a connected building, with j 
public baU, bakehouse, and kitchen, with tlie chapel | 
a few paces off. But now each brother and sister I 
has a separate abode ; and the sixteen cottages, 
embosomed each in its own garden, and surrounded 
by ridi orchards and com-flelds, convey to the 
mind every idea of comfort and abundance. 

A reference to some of the peculiar domestic 
regulations, which were strictly enforced here for- 
merly, will be acceptableii as tlmwing light on the 
manners of the rimes. 

Every fortnight the sistem go io oven,^ and 
(1) A oonttion phnie in this psrt of Kmi: ofig. sMn$ ed 


make bread for the hospital. The allowance is 
seven loaves to each person for fourteen days. 

Every brother and sister is allowed tw^ehoe 
a week for beer ; and, once a year, towards Christ- 
mas, each person is to have a hog out of the com- 
mon stock. 

** Every day there is prepared in the kitchen, 
for common use, a quantity of porridge, of beans, 
peas, or other vegetables, and every person may 
put Ids or her meat into the common pot ; and the 
cook shall return it when sufficiently boiled, with 
a basin of porridge. But no one shalf be permitted 
to make use of a separate pot, on the common fire, 
because the hospital is not bound to provide a fire 
but for the common boiler. 

** Every Sunday after dinner the brothers and 
sisters assemble together in the hall, and receive 
from the master a penny a-piece ; of which each 
contributes a farthing for a jug of ale, which they 
drink together, to promote brotherly affection : 
and the master obliges every one to attend this 
meeting. At their departure, and every day at the 
same hour, they should pray for the founaers and 
benefactors of me hospital, and for all the faithful, 
living and dead." 

Some of the customs of St. John's Hospital, 
which, impoverished, decaying, and insignificant, 
does yet also exist in Sandwich, were more 
peculiar. 

The daily allowance here to each brother and 
sister was a mess of porridge, a farthing loaf, and 
a farthing for beer, if the income trould admit of it. 
When any part of the building wanted repair, how- 
ever, they inevitably lost the beer money, as the 
income of the house did not suffice for both. 

Some of the brothers attended the churches in 
Sandwich every Sunday with a pewter dish, solicit- 
ing money to buy mefst for dinner on that day. 
Another brother was deputed to go through the 
county of Kent, or wherever the brethren and 
sisters should direct, on an ass, with a public letter, 
soliciting charity on behalf of the hospital : and he 
collected sometimes ten shillings a year, sometimes 
a mark above his expenses. 

One of the brothers went about in harvest with 
a cart, collecting wheat and other com, which was 
made into bread, and divided amongst them. And 
at Christmas they sent a brother with a sack to 
the houses of the better sort of people in the town 
and its neighbourhood to beg bread, which was 
likewise divided equally amongst them. 

Less decayed than this, but far from emulating 
the life and prorocrity of St. Bartholomew’s, is the 
Hospital of St. Thomas, which still affords a shelter 
and provision for four women and eight men. On 
a desk in the homely, ancient, low-wowed hall, is 
chained a tattered copy of Foxe’s Acts and Monu- 
ments, and also an anaent Bible. A few pictures 


ments, and also an ancient Bible. A few pictures 
hang round the walls ; one of a beautiful lady, 
who bled to death from having pricked ber finger. 
Another represents a fresh-ccmniredi fieshy, some- 
what heavy-looking man, in a sliw^rowii ooa^ 
with wide cu& and large podki^ and a fiiB-bot- 
tomed wig, evidently inteiufod Ibt Oeoige L An 
andent inmate of uie hospil^ irbo seemed to be 
somewhat of a litereiy ttmt **he had 

been told that it was Lbft As W 

inelme4 to think thaift wee 1. Pidn’t I" 

think BO?" Overpoweied at rib inom^ by riie 
idea of the refined, sensitive, maetyie^ Chwe^^ 
with dhfoby cheeks^ and in a putx&eau*e4oa|» i 
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uwwM^ Mnuurliat pafemptorily, “No!” but 1 
I Mdly repent that I had no abruptlv destroyed t 
what wa« evidentiy a very favourite hypotheais, i 
when I observed the discomfited ur wiu which c 
the poor old man retired, ‘ 

A house of the Carmelites here was oppressed < 
by Henry VIII. ; and there were various other i 
chantries and religious institutions of which no 
relic exists. But, before the hand of the spoiler i 
was aimed at some of its ornaments, a heavier c 
doom, which was fast hastening to its i^omplish- i 
ment, had been hanging over the town itself. The | 
harbour, at once the cause of its existence, and 1 
the source of its opulence and prosperity, was i 
fast decaying, “ by the abundance of the ^ light t 
sande driven in by the sea ;** and in the reign of j 
Richard III. suit was made to the king for a new j 
haven. * 

We remarked at the commencement of this i 
sketch, that, at a very early period, the waters of ; 
the estuary were visibly decreasing, and that, from 
this circumstance, the river Yenlado had obtained 
the soubriquet of Wantsume, since become its cus- 
tomary appellation ; that, at the other end of the 
estuary, the sea had retired from the port of Rich- 
borough, and that Sandwich, as a subsidiary haven, , 
was bufit on the edge of the waters, as thev then ' 
rolled. But, during all the years that had since ; 

S assed, they were still constantly and gradually 
eclining from their ancient channel, and had still 
continued to contribute, in some degree, to their 
own blocking out, by a perpetual deposit of sand 
at the mou& of the estuary; and this evil had 
been increased, perpetuated, and perhaps com- 
pleted, by the proprietors of land barricading all 
the gpfound from which the sea had partially, and 
perhaps but temporarily retired, against its future 
encroachments. The effect of these circumstances 
in the course of years was most disastrous to 
Sandwich, 'fhe town became absolutely inland; 
approach to her harbour became practicable only 
along the winding channel of the river Stour, and 
this daily more difficult from the decrease of water, 
even from the bed of the river. At length, an 
accident, which looked like fatality, checked the 
hopes of the most sanguine. This was the sinking, 
in Henry VIlI.'s reign, of a large ship at the very 
entrance of the harbour, which shortly, from the 
accumulation of sand and mud about it, completely 
barred the passage. 

Dependent for her prosperity from her first foun- 
dation on her haven, it may naturally be supposed 
that the utter and irremediable decay of this bul- 
wark of her fortunes had a ruinous effect on the 
town of Sandwich. Her navy and mariners dwin- 
dled almost to nothing ; her quay became lonelj^ 
her streets deserted, her houses tenantleas, and 
her remaining inhabitants deeply impoverished. 

Her fortunes experienced a temporary resusci- 
tation in the days of Elisabeth, when that queen 
opened her dominions to the refugee Protestants, 
driven by persecution from Brabant and Flanders. 
Uptrards of itor hundred of these emigrants settled 
in Sandwkdi, where they introduced the manufac- 
ture of sayepj bajiai^ and flannel; and, notwith- 
stabdiug m obatriirttoiMi which they met with 
frean Aejeglousy of ISie native ^aidtai^. ftey 
estubliih^aflouriahing trode, and compelled ev^ 
fiiis ombil necupants of the tqwn to rqiqice in 
tlii|r.,fonilnf» so brisk and a^meted vi^ omw 
mOfUtlio appeifrance of things. ElBttibcth becsetf 


honoured the town with a viiiit, inspected tbew 
manufretures, viewed the arbmgements of the 
Uewly-founded Grammar-School, and, by her gra- 
cious appreciation of their endeavoura to pleate 
her, persuaded the happy and hopefiil inhabitauti 
of Sandwich that the days of their pride and glory 
were not quite sped. , . 

But this was a mere lightening before extinction ; 
for, in the succeeding reign, the Company qf Mer- 
chant Adventurers was patronised by James, who 
appropriated to them the trade to Germany and 
the Low Countries. So the newly established manu- 
factures in Sandwich sank to decay as speedily as 
they had arisen; and her newly excited energies 
subsided, not to awaken again. Sandw'ich is known 
but as a memory of the past ; her present position 


being that only of an insignificant country town; 
her present appearance lonely, deserted, and silent ; 
and ner present inhabitants those who mark no 
years with their deeds, as slow they pass along." 


THE SENSE OF TOUCH, 

AS nSASURED MECHANICALLY. 

Some very remarkable experiments were made a feW 
years ago, to determine the relative sensibility of dif- 
ferent parts of the bedy in respect to toitch, by Dr. 
Hemy Ernest Weber of Leipsic. The object in view 
was to obtain mecbanical demonstration of a fact which 
has been generally known to most persons, vis. that 
some portions of the skin are better adapted than 
others to receive impressions from contact with external 
bodies. Dr. Graves of Dublin has published in the 
"Dublin Medical Journal," an analysis of Weliei^a 
investigation, together with observations derived from 
his own experience ; and we shall here give such parts 
of the results as, being free from scientific phraseology, 
may bo understood by every one. 

Weber endeavoured to determine in various ways the 
relative sensibility of different parts of the body, bo^ 
in combination with, and apart from, the sense of to^h, 
simply BO called. Thus, he speaks of the frculty which 
the skin poBsesses of estimating and eomparuig different 
presmirea made upon its surface. If both the nght and 
the left hand of the same indivlduid are supported on 
cudiions, and ho keeps his eyes riiut while unequri 
weights are placed on the two hands, he will. If tho 
difference of the weights be considerable, be able to 
tell on which hand the heavier lies ; but if the hands 
be raised from the cushions, a much smaller diflferenco 
of weight is appreciable; for, in the one cm, there is 
nothing but the sensibiUty to pressure which can deter- 
mine the difference, whereas in the other cose there is 
the amount of muscular exertion necessary to support 
the weights, and any inequality in this amount seems 
to be easily discernible. This last-named »PP«a» 
to be very unequally developed in different individuals, 
but, in genem, Weber found that men who are a^s- 
tomod to wtinMe by poMing 

handa, wiU dirtinguMi perfectly between two d^fe^ 
only by ft thiitietb pftrt ; m, for >»*»««. one « Oirto 
ouilee.. *nd the other of t^ty-mne. 

■ the left ride of the body, ud the left 
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QXtremlUes, enjoy a more accorate perception of weight 


found to be more eeniible of weight measured by 
preasure, than the ri^t ; ^ two the contrary was oV 
nerved, and in one only no diffisrence between the aides 
could be detected. On this experiment Dr. Graves 
remarks " He (Weber) offers no satis&ctoiy explana- 
tion of this vet;y remarkable, and hitherto unobserved 
phenomenon, which is obviously of some value, as mark- 
ing an original difference between ih‘e nervous power 
of the right extremities, and right side of the trunk, as 
compared with the left ; a difference which favors the 
idea, now indeed generally admitted, that wo cannot ex- 
plain the circumstance of man being right-handed and 
right-footed, except on the hypothesis of an original 
diflbrence in the vital powers of the right and left 
halves of the body.” 

A part of Weberns experiments had relation to the 
accuracy of our judgment in matters of temperaiure. 
The skin is so constituted as to render very minute 
changes of temperature, even so little as one-third of a 
degree, appreciable. To effect this, the difference is not 
to bo tested by the two hands, or two different parts of 
the body, but by exposing the hand successively to two 
different portions of water, the one a little colder than 
the other; and the temperature ought not to bo very far 
different from that of the human body, for we cannot 
estimate differences accurately if the temperature 
be much above or below blood-heat. Weber pointed out 
the fact that our impressions of heat and cold are de- 
pendent a good deal on the amount of surface exposed 
to the action of temperature ; thus, if the fore-finger of 
one hand l)e immersed in water at lOi^, while the 
whole of the other hand be immersed in water at 102^, 
the latter, although really the colder, will appear to us 
to be warmer, on account of the Uigcr surface exposed 
to a temperature exceeding blood-heat. He also found 
tipit the left-hand is, in most persons, more sensible of 
heat or cold than the right; thus, when the hands of 
a person lying in bed, and of exactly the same tempera- 
ture, were plunged in separate vessels of hot water, the 
left-hand was in general believed by the person to bo in 
the hotter medium, even though the water was really 
one or two degrees colder than that in the other vessel. 
This circumstance is attributed principally to the 
greater thinness of the skin on the left^and, arising 
fiom its being less frequently used. 

But the most remarkable part of Weber’s invostigatiuu 
related to the measurement of the delicacy of touch by 
meanes of %paiT0fc<mpa%9e9, a mode seemingly strange, 
but' in his hands producUve of curious and valuable 
reetriH Dr. Graves states the principle thus. If we 
toao|l the skin with a pair of compasses whose points 
are one inch asunder, while the person so touched riiuts | 
his eyes, heat once perceives his skin to be touched in 
two plaM. By continually diminishing the distance 
between the two points, we finally arrive at a degree of 
ai^reetoatioli where the person feels his skin to be 
touted by hut one body ; ont he describes this body as 
being little lOn^r iu one direction than another, and 
itappeara that thia longer diameter corresponds with 
the fine of Junction between the two points of the 
eompaaa. When these points are brought still nearer 
together, this inequality in the diameters is no longer 
Mt, and the person has a definite ueroeption of being 
touched by but one body. ^ Kow, Weber has determined, 

aJ ihe^^^^^ary^nnldeiably in Curacy of touch, as 
^ffteasttred by dbe distance at which the points of the 
^bMpa^^ diiringuhiihe^f^ each oth^;for 

eaiiiiinue to give netke el tiro 
.CiNooe apart, that, when arasdned by iesa seiMdtiye 
the ddn, they are eneneeusfy |ud|Bed to he! 

nul one. 


I Weber’s method, then, was to apply the peluts of an 
I opened pair of compasses to different parts of the body 
in shccession, and gradually to bring the points tewether. 


until the separation between them was not lblt by the 
Skin, but both seemed to produce one linpressioiL^ This 
point is what Dr. Graves proposes to call the " limit of 
confusion;” and, by measuring the opening wilh a 
graduated scale, a numerical measure of the sensitiveness 
of touch in different parts of the body may be obtained. 
Weber ad(mtcd the Paris line (equivalent to about 
■^th of an English inch) as the unit of measure, by which 
different results might be compared. 

Weber found the tip of the tongue to bo tho most 
sensitive part of the bwy when tested by these moans. 
When the points of the Compaq were but half a line 
apart, the feeling of the two distinct points existed ; and 
vben they wore within two-fifths of a line, although the 
person seemed to feel but one touching body, he never- 
theless felt it to be longer in one direction than another. 
On another part of the tongue it was found that when 
the points of the applied compasses were as much as three 
lines asunder, they seemed to bo as one touching point ; 
thereby showing less acuteness of touch. In this way 
Weber examined, both on his own person and on others, 
tho relative sensibility of different parts, and gives a 
table, in which, opposite to the part named, is given the 
smallest distances at which the two points of the 
compasses could be felt to be still apart, and the direction 
between them estimated. Of this table the following 
are a few items. Tip of the tongue, i line ; inner surface 
of the finger tips, 1 line ; red part of the Ups 2 lines ; 
tip of the nose, 3 lines ; the portion of the lips which is 
not red, 4 lines; edge of the tongue one inch from its 
point, 4 lines ; palm of the hand, 6 lines ; surfece of tho 
eyelid, 5 lines; centre of the hard palate, 6 lines; jthc 
membrane of the lips close to the gums, 9 lines ; lower 
part of the forehead, 10 lines ; back part of the heel, 10 
lines; back of the hand, 14 lines. The exact nature of 
those measurements may perhaps be understood by 
explaining one of them thus : — wlien the compasses were 
opened so that the points were 2 lines (rather more than 
^th of an inch) apart, and then applied to the red part of 
the lips, two sensations woro distinctly felt, due to the 
two points, and the direction in which tho two points 
were placed with regard to each other, whether vertical, 
horizontal or oblique, was also appreciable ; but when 
the distance was less than this, the two points seemed 
to produce but one impression, and the opening between 
them was not appreciable. Weber’s table embraces all 
varieties from half a line to thirty lines, showing the 
great diversity in the relative sensibility to touch in 
different parts of the body. 

Some very curious general remarks are adduced in 
support of the fact here stated. If the points of the 
compasses, distant from each other one or two lines, be 
applied to the cheek just before the ear, and be then 
moved Buccessively to several parts of the cheek, we 
shall find on approaching the angle of the mouth that 
the points will appear to recede from each other; this is 
produced by the great difierence of tactile power in 
these parts. This may be illustrated without the aid of 
the compasses, thus ifwehold together the extremities 
of the thumb and fore finger, and then pass the tips of 
both in a line from the ear to either the upper or the 
under lip, they will feel to the cheek as if they were 
becoming moro and more distant ^m each oUier. 
This Is explicable on the assumption, that the more 
sensitive prions of the skin regairi any two points as 
farther aaunder, than equidwtant points aiipear to be to 
a less sensitive portion. . ‘ 

Weber mentions follopte iM. If the iM of 
the compasses be applied ebhtiguous shiikeB, 

eajqj^ing fhe fiinotioiis W InmeitSJqr hoi^tioit; iak/will 
appw to be much more dieiies't'Crw ea^ other than 
men they are applied to : 

thus,lf %he points lore dista!il^ li|jf lithe, 
pemived to no distsat when applied id one IlpV t^ 
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yrkm m ^oilklt ii appUed to the under Up and tlie ofther 
to the upper, they are at once felt to be two. An 
exteuBion of the name property is observable in another 
circumstance to which he draws attention. Apply the 
legs of the compasses to two portions of the skin differ- 
ing from eaeh other remarkably either in structure, in 
ihnction, or ih the use habitually made of them ; and 
the points will appear to be more clearly and distinctly 
felt than when they are applied to one and the same 
surface, even though it bo the more sensitive of thetwo : 
thus the points, when in contact, the one with the inner 
surface and the other with the red outer surface of the 
lip, appear much more distant from each other than 
when they are in contact with the red surface only, 
although this lias much greater tactile power than the 
inner surface. 

The experiments of Weber brought conviction ‘to his 
mind that the most sensitive parts of the skin, under the 
usual acceptation of the term, are nob the most delicate 
in appreciating touch, as tested by his mouis ; for in- 
stance, those parts of the body, such as the soles of the 
feet, which are much and painfully excited by tickling, 
are not those in which the delicacy of touch, for the 
common purposes of life, is most highly developed. < )ii 
this point Dr. Graves observes “ The reason of the 
matter is sufficiently obvious; for parts endowed with 
the greatest tactile acumen are necessarily much ex- 
posed, being so placed os to be brought with the greatest 
facility into contact with external bodies ; consequently, 
if so disagreeable a sensation as that arising from 
tickling were easily induced by this contact, those ]>arts 
would be almost useless as organs of touch.’* 

— ^ — 

BOOKS, AND THE READING IMJBI.fO. 

A Sketch from the Oerman of 

WILUELU HACFF. 

I. THE OTBCniATIXO LtURARV. 

When I resided at N— — , it was one of niy fore- 
noon amusements tofrc<]uent acJrculaling library; itot 
for tlic purpose of selecting books— though the collectitui 
amounted to between four mid live thousand, -fori had, 
two years before, when sutferiug from a long illnens, 
turned over the leaves of the greater port ion of them, - 
but in order to observe what books were cliosen by the 
public. At that time 1 hod in my head the strange 
idea of writing a book ; 1 had, however, no definite 
object or aim, and was very undecided after what great 
master 1 should model my first attempt; 1 contcNS I 
thought of the intrinsic value of the work io he, wit h 
rather an uncomfortable sort of sensation, for among all 
my ideas, 1 had not hit on one which (even printed 
in the best type,) seemed at all remarkable or striking. 

One thing, however, struck me as being absolutely 
requisite for eveiy one who wished to make a book — 
namelyi that they should stu^ man. N ot a knowledge of 
them which may be learned now-a-days ft'om bookt, but 
a study ought to be made of books themselves, so that 
it might be vhat kind were most sought after 

and read with the greatest pleasure. Voxpoptdi, vox 
Met, 1, may bo true likewise here. Thus for 

xnany mornings 1 sat in the libraiy, studying the readers 
and their varied tastes. 

The libn^hm was a little old man, who, during the 
ten years 1 had lived in his neighbourhood, invariably 
an. a|iple-gree^ coat, a yellow vest, with blue 
Ai^r immiitB. 1 einlieavoured to eohyince him, that 
iha opqH hoi have dhoshn a more glanim htwt taxless 
'dtnnt/piit, sifter 1 had made a few remartm ^uite to the 
jppint the theoiy of colour, he hurst ihtp tears^ and 
aaanilB^' jtne, that in fhis fiishion and In m oihsr lie 


would dress all ibe days of bis life ; Ihr of these edouvs 
had been bis marriage dress, whh^ six weeks before his 
wedding had been made alas f too soon, for the bride 
died of a nor\‘oas fever before the appointed day. In 
his peculiar line the librarian was a man of much ex- 
perience and told many interesting incidents. “ In the 
morning,” — said he to me,foT example, the morning 
a great many books are exchanged, for then the sccchid 
and third parts are asked for. This is not, as I first 
imagined, because at that time the servants come into 
town, for were this the case it w'onld hold good likewk^e 
with the first volume. N o, it comes from night reading*'* 

*'P'rom night reading T I said, astonished. 

'*'1 mean by that, that people read interesting books 
at night. A great number of persons (the young and 
healthy excepted) cannot fall asleep the moment they 
go to bed. It is a bad thing to take opium, for when 
once begun, the practice must bccoiitiuucd; there Is 
then no better method than to read.” 

“I understand,” rc'plicd 1, “but you spoke of ini (Test- 
ing books: ai-e lliesc the best for making people fall 
asleep T 

“Not all of them, the same books will not suit all. 
Of course we imi.st make a distinction, mul consider to 
whom this one would be interesting, to wliom that 
one. You know Countess Wirklit/.'! well, she is one of 
the longest of bei}ig set asleep: I pity her waiting 
maid, wlio is oi>ligetl to i-cad to her every night, some* 
times till two in th(^ morning. I once scut her In a 
mislake by the girl fJbiTc’s Gennany and the Revolution 
— (you arc aware that to connoisseurs there can bo 
notbing more interest ing) : eight nights long they read 
at it, yet only got over a liiindrcd and ijincty pages, Jbr 
each night the Count css fell asleep at eleven o’clu(^k. 
The waiting maid thanked me much for the ‘sleepy 
book.’ To give you another inslancie, who should eome 
into my shop one day J-o my great astonish lucut, but the 
old rrofessor Wanger, who pores over mathematics. 
For twenty years ^e had rend nothing in the way of 
I ‘belles letters,’ save now and iIkti the notices of deaths 
in the Alcreury, and iio hud a v see what wmi in 
the mcanwliilc aoing on, t(» take survey of any good 
works which might Jun e appeared. 1 a.skcd him whether 
he had read any of the works of Sir "Walter wSeottl llo 
reraemberetl of having hcaiil of that eolcbrat^^d man, 
and took away with him Ivanhoc; — 1 vanhoc, that 
splendid stoiy F The next day he came back, quite out 
of humour, threw down a few pence along with Scott on 
the table, and said, the stories of knights which ho had 
read in his youth W'crc fur finer : he hud actually fallen 
asleep over the first volumel — only think of falling asleep 
over Ivaiihoc !” 

“ But what has this to do with what you w’crc Bering 
about second and third volumes 1" 1 ai-kcd. 

“You sec, as we w'ere speaking of iutorosting books 
it brought to my mind the rrolessor and the (Jounloss. 
When an interesting book, however, falls into right 
hands, then all goes on as a horse at full speed. Suppose 
some one bos been at a party or at the theatre, eaten .‘i 
good supper, and then is jprt^paring for bed. The Jam]) 
on the table at the side or the bed is then liglitod, the 
waiting maid or valet, aa the ease may he. has put in its 
proper place a fiist volume, and all is in order, only 
sleep will not come. The lamp is draA.ii nearer, the 
book taken into the right hand, the left elbow' supported 
by the pillow, and the title-page opened. Two title 
Bulting the re^er, and getting through the firit, or, as I 
call it, the trying chapter, Hhen it goes on like lightning, 
the eycB gallop over the lines, the pages ffy, Imd a 
genuine n^ht reader courses right through , a vdltdlie 
without trouble in two hours. In guaerid the first 
volume ends much in the same way aa the doting Boene 
of the first act in a drama. The spectator must wait In 
painful Buspenfie for the next act iHeeKUktented that 
the second volume is not at hand, yet plefMfitly amused, 
the reader ffills asleep; next Mb first gUmce 

fidls on the book whidi he has pemm, his curiosifjr hi 
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excited about tbe, hero, irho at the oohelufiion of the alee -^^^tmt here (Hmes a living exainple up lliietreet: 
firot rdi^e faae either just been drevned, or has heard do you know Fittuleiu Boaa von Milben T 


9 knocking at the door, and juBt called 


" Certainly ; 1 have mother Mveral timoB, and found her 


inV and, when 1 open my Bhop about eight o’clock, the a lady of the moat refined ta«te, and who hae read a 
Johannaa, FredericaB, Cathermea, and Babettes stand gieatdeal; Bomewhai^ aentimental and ideal, but withal 
in crowds before t^ door, because the young lady before <4 a most amiable ingenuousnefis.” 
she takes her En^h lesson, the Captain of. the horse The young lady’s waiting-maid will be here directly, 
before he rides out with the troops, the wife of the Privy and ihen you will have the best opportunity of becoming 
Counsellor before she makes her toilet, would like to acquainted with the refiimd taste of that rndy^” 
read a few chapters of the next volume of Uie most can easily imagine the kind of reading she pre- 

doeply interesting book^” fers,” 1 answered ; ** the Remains of Rocalie, or Jacob’s 


n. TASTE OF THE FUBLIO. 


"Oh, that I also wore one of those happy onesl” 
thought I, as now, at the opening of the library, a medley 


"1 can easily imagine the kind of reading she pre- 
fers,” 1 answered ; " the Remains of Rocalie, or Jacob’s 
Women’s Mirror, Fiedge’s Urania, or Agathooles by 
Caroline Pichlcr.” 

" Stand quietly on that side, we shall presently see.” 
1 did as 1 was desixed, took a book from the counter. 


of laced hats and pretty girls' faces presented themselves and placed myself in a comer as if busily engaged in 
— "one of thoM happy ones, whoso second volume is thus reading. The waiting maid entered the shop, gave a 
so much desired f’ It was not without envy that 1 polite message from her young lady, and then a^ed 
looked at the volumes, which the little librarian distri- whether No. 1629 was still not to be had'l 
bated with as much gravity as a baker would loaves in ;^ot in yet,” he replied, after a hasty glance at the 
a time of scarcity. He had supplied the most urgent book-shelves; "but here is another for your mistress ; 
customers, had entered the money, or the price of read- she will be much entertained with it.” The girl went 
ing, in his cash book, and 1 was now able to put an im- away. 

portant question to him, which had long hovered on « Quick, with a catalogue,” 1 exclaimed, when the 
my lips, a question relative to the taste of the public. door had closed behind her; " let me see what No. 


“ Quick, with a catalogue,” 1 exclaimed, when the 
door had closed behind her; "let me see what No. 


" It is as various,” replied ho, "and often as singular, 1629 is. With an ironical smile, the old man handed 
as the different tastes for eating. One likes sugar, me the catalogue. I turned it over rapidly, and dis- 
another salt : one prefers salt water fish, oysters, and covered, to my great surprise, that No. 1629 was— 


another salt : one prefers salt water fish, oysters, and covered, to my great surprise, that 
Italian fruits, whilst another will have nothing but - - by . 

nourishing household faro: yet in one point all are "Whatl Does Franlein Rosa, the amiable simple 
agfeed, they all desire good viands.” girb read such a vulgar book as this (not to give it a 

“That is to say 1 ” — worse name) 1” I said, angrily. “ Although no govei* 

"They wish to be entertained; every one to his liking.” ness, no mother, regulated her reading, how can she 
" But where la the cook T I exclaimed, ** who can pro- permit herself to peruse such works 1 It must be a 
pare the savoury morsels for these varied and spoiled mistake.— the number has been written wrong.” 


palates? how can all or even many be supplied? yet in 
this lies the fame of the autlior !” 


" Worthy Sir,” replied the librarian, " you think too 
well of people : here is a note which 1 took out of the 


"They are not so spoiled as is believed,” responded gmall basket which the servant liad — it is and 

the librarian. " Fashion does much, and if waiters no other : uosdtur a socio — by our companions are we 

..1.. .i:i:.....i.i.. 1.1.. 1-1! lit . ..... 1 


would only diligently visit the circulating library, knownV look at the next of the numbers, and you will 
makiy a one would tod what ho is deficient in, or of what gee forwhat kind of books the heart of the Fraulein sighs !” 
ho 1^ a Ruperabumlancc. No one can become a good j took the list in anger, on which was written in a 
dramatist, wlio does not along with the spectator sit delicate hand, for Fraulein von Milben, with a long 
down and witness the representation of his own piece, array of numbers underneath, I began with the first, 
cmfhlly observing what produces the greatest effect.” and found persons to whom, indeed, the vicinity of the 
The librarian was uttering my own thoughts; he ex- old — ^ — was no disgrace. " What a hypocrite is 
pressed aloud what 1 had often whispered to myself, this girl 1” I exclaimed, " this is her reading, while 
" Whoever wishes to know tlie spirit of the people must i believed she would only read Hours of Devotion, and 
study the circulating libraries,” he added, eanicstly. guch like," 

**,Oniy look at that long row of books ; the white parch- ** Then, indeed, you must csll a great many of our 

znent backs are as clean as if they had never been young ladies hypocrites, for ■■ ■— , ■ ■■ ■ — , and others 

touched, or touched only with gloves. Who do you of the same stamp, are their favourite writers; and you 
thif^ uie author is who is thus neglected, and left to cannot call it hypocrisy if they do not speak of them.” 
his Impose?” t* Why, in the name of heaven, should well educated 

1 .guessed the works to be travels, or some history of people read books of which they cannot speak without 
***'*'??' 1 . t 1 ft blush? Truly, intercourse with bad books is often 

** HjS never dealt at all in the last article,” ho answered, more dangerous intercourse with bad men.” 
somewhat contemptuously ; "no— it is Jean Paul.” “Why? do you ask why?” said the man of books, 

" How.r^ I shouted, in amazement, " can a man who gmiling, " because this is now the taste of the age.” 
WTO^ for immortality, be already forgotten ? does he not 

unite in Mmself all that is attractive and entertaining? o»axT uexhowh. 

deep eamestpesB and humour, tenderness and satire, A domestic interrupted Is. "TheCountesBofLangs- 

sensibility and tuirthfulnoss?’’ dorf wishes a book,” said he. 

"Who denies that?” said the little man. "Ho has " What number?” 
united all in order to satisfy the most different tastes ; "The Countess did not say. But I think die would 


ni. THE GREAT UEXEOWH. 

A domestic interrupted Is. " The Countess of Langs- 
dorf Wishes a book,” said he. 

" What number?” 

"The Countess did not say. But I think die would 


he has minced eveiy ii^gfredient small enough, mixed like a ghost aUny.” 

them up wonderfully, and cooked them with a most " Ghost st^ f ’ asked the little librariaiii searching 
piquant sauce : .when ready, and the public had tasted, about: "will the story of a knight not del tHie ghosts 
it was found to be voiy savoury, delicate,— but it did are all out.” 


not agree with the stmach j none would relish his " Yes,— only it must be s 
strongbroth; hi| ppeuliar obscure style, was unendura- pleases the Countess best^”! 
ble. There sta^' all his diphes untouched, ezeept ue like theW one wcha^ 
when a few epicures in reading take now and then a Subterranean Duugeoi^lHd 
"Titan,” or a "Rampanerthal*’ home .vtith them, and " Did you also luadltr 
tahte delicacies which neither I noff my public un- surprise. 

D .0 you see in that qomr that long " Yes; f^AhaOumii^ 


I very awfol ; that 
theaervant^ "let it 


pleases the Coimtess best^” mmm maervant^ "let ft 

be like the last one welu4 'Tfat lhilkBiiiiis; er/The 

Subterranean Dungeoi^t^-^tinttn^^ 

" Did you also read ItT adm the Bttle man, with 


j^Viih the new green covers? is Herd^: there | then rea& H in the servante* hali** 


tbaOomitM had finis h ed n:?raiiiiiie,i»e 
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nujuan iiqsiww iiiOiifiiii. 
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" W«U; wlmtiMNr ndll m have ^Tha CMie Spirit;’ 
*I %0 RwiirnetiiMi lh»n the Garem of Beatli;* or/The 
7IW Arengtaif Itarond of HUdebiundtr” 

It is diffimt to idioose/’ replied tlM eenrant. "What 
beautifiil booki theee must be ! luill take the ’Aveiif- 


ing Sword* now, but be sure and keep the *Oas% 
Sj^rit ' for the next time.' ” 

Scaroely had the servant of the Countess who loved to 
read awful stories gone away, when a soldier with 
measured steps came in. 

" For Lieutmiant Plunkett of the 10th regiment, ' The 
linden Thorwart of Old Schott.* ** 

"Friend, did you hear aright 1" asked the librarian; 
* The Blinden Thorwart of Old Schott 1* I know no 
anthor of this name." 

" It is no auditor," answered the soldier of the 16th, 
" but a book. The Lieutenant is on guard and wishes 
to read." 


" Well, but Old Schott 1— there stands neither a young 
nor an old one in the catalogue." 

" It is the same, I believe, of which so many have 
been printed, and which all the corporals and sergeants 
have bought for threepence." 

" Walter Scott," ' cried the librarian, laughing; " and 
the book is called * Quentin Durward.* " 

" The very thing, that is it,** said the soldier, " but I 
dare not ask the LieutedagiW'twice, or 1 should have 
known the name better; in consequence of giving the 
word of command, he has a most indistinct way of 
speaking.** 

He received his "Blinden Thorwart" and went away. 
But some good angel had sent him at that moment into 
the library, and a ray of light darted into my soul. 
" So, is it then true," said 1, " that the works of this 
Briton are almost as widely spread as the Bible? that 
old and young, and oven the lowest classes are delighted 
with them V* 

" Quite true, it is calculated tliat in Qermany alone 
there are circulated sixty thousand copies, and every 
day the wor^s become more famed. In Scheerau there 
is establisUed a manufactory for translations, where fif- 
teen sheets arc daily translated, and printed directly." 

" How is this possible 1” 

" It certainly seems almost as impossible, as that this 
Walter Scott could have written such a number of books 
in BO short a time : but so it is ; for lately he has ac- 
knowledged himself to be the author. 1 have, how- 
ever, myself, seen the manufoctory at Scheerau.” 

" Perhaps by a division of labour they gain time T* 
I said. 

" Just BO," ho replied, "and then, every thing is done 
mechanically. Pi^essor Lux is at present occupied 
with inventing a steam-engine, which is to understand 
French, English, and German, and then there will be 
no longer any need of men. 

" The manufactory is constructed in this manner : — 

" Behind in the yard stands the paper mill, which 
makes paper continually. This, dried, rolls forward to- 
wards the nrineipal building, like a stream of lava, into 
the ground-floor; then, by the aid of machinery, it is 
cut into sheets and shoved under the press in the print- 
ing office. There are in all fifteen presses, which daily 
throw off 20,1)00 impressions, dose at hand are the 
drying places and those for the binding. We may 
therefore, reckon that the half-liquid paper, which at 
five o'clock in the morning is still wet, makes by 
eleven o'doek the next day an elegant small volume— 
all this done In the space of thirty hours 1 In the first 
story are the anangemmits for tnmslation. We enter 
tworooinswbife fifteen men are at work. Every mom- 
: iSg, at«lghtie^eloek,lialfadheet of WalterScott is laid 
\mm them, wkieh mnsl be done by three o'clock in 
• tlm afteffilOML That is oslled ihm " wenking in the 
f'ifleea sheets in this way are tranHatM every 
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momhig. At three o’doek these meal have a good din- 
ner;. At fimr o’doek, before each of them is laid down 
a pnnted half-dieet to be read over and eorrected." 

" Bat what is done with the sheets tmnilated in the 
momingr 

" We shall see presently. In eogDmonieatlon with 
the two large rooms are joined four small ones. In 
ea^ of those smalt apartments there sits a oompoeer, 
and hie secietarv : we call these persons oompoeers or 
slffUatip who look over the translations of the thirty, 
and change them from the rough into the fine ; it is 
their department to improve the style. A composer 
gets two dollars a day, but must pay his secretaiy. 
Seven or eight rough workers are apportioned to each 
composer ; and as soon as the former have finished a 
page it is sent to the latter. The composer sits with 
the English copy in his hand, while his secretaiy reads 
to him the translation, and amends here and there a 
sentence. In a fifth room are two makers of poetry, 
who put the mottoes at the heads of the different chap- 
ters iqto German, and any poems which may occur in 
^e ^rk.” 

1 was amazed at this wonderful mechanism, and was 
only grieved to think that the thirty translators and 
the four stylists would lose their means of living, sliuuld 
Professor Lux succeed in his invention of the trandor 
ting engine. 

" Heaven only knows what will then happen/* an- 
swered the little man ; " even now the small volumes 
from the manufactoiy at Scheerau cost but a penny ; 
in future two may be had for that, and every fourth day 
a volume will make its appearance !** 


IV. VISIT TO THB BOOK SHOP. 


My determination remained firm ; " an historical ro- 
mance d la Walter Scott, you must write,*' said 1 to 
myself, " for after all I have heard of the taste of the 
public, this, and nothing else will do." 1 confess, along 
with my resolution, came all manner of doubts. I 
should not only be obliged to read the works of this 
great man, but study them in order to attain my olflect. 
A third and greater doubt was, wnetber I shoula be 
able to find a publisher. I therefore resolved, before 
embarking in the work, to be more acquainted with the 
means m^e use of in such matters. The publisher, 
Salzer, might give me some information, 1 thought ; so 
I sallied forth with two dollars in my pocket to buy.a 
book, in the hope of making a nearer acquaintanceship 
with that gentleman. 

"A handsome book for two dollars f* he asked. 
" What would you like ? Poems ?" 

" Tales, or a romance, Sir,” 1 said. 

" At this price you will find nothing worth while,” 
he replied, smiling. ".But here is the catalogue." 

" What ! nothing good for two dollars, and yet a 
romance of Walter Scott’s cost only twenty groecAen.*' 

" Oh, if you want translations, it is a different thing. 
I thought you wished an original work." 

"Bless me," I exclaimed, "if a good romance firom 
another language costs only twenty groschen, how 
comes it that our German books are so deaiT” 

" Ho you imagine," answered he, in displeasure, " that 
we are to throw away originals at this contemptible 
price! These tianidations, these low prices, will mtli 
us soon enough without that. What hoi our fine trade 
of bookselling not already come to 1 Kothing but g 
sale by auction. Everything must bo cheap, and thwa 
everywing is bad. In every comer of the load there la 
some one who deals in cheap dipt goods, and we wht 
resist this are brought to destruction." 

"But how can Uiis change in the trsde exesdae so 
great an influence on originals or on publlshliigf 
"Howf continued he, vehemently, "Howl Itlsai 
dear as noon day ; the public are in thie way ruined 
and miled I I do not deny merit to fioot^ or tho 
two Americain; ou the contrary, tkey apq, fllis, too 
good. But every sewiiqr girl, for nc0ii|da of ddlani. 


8B4]ffitv jjommuAQAzm. 


•cati proride herself with a claHsicdl libraT;||^ hf romances. 
l%e nge for this kind of liotions has spread minar 
tundly fast ; and now, hj means of these penn^ librarios, 
a hundred thousand people have obtained a standard 
by which they capriciously measure our German pro- 
dttotiona” 

" So much the better for the world. Is not intelli- 
gence and good taste thereby spread abroad, while the 
reverse is set aside T 

'' Inielligence and taste, produced by the little 
volumes at a few pence 1” exclaimed Herr Salzer. 
"Oh, I know these nne words ! Good taste I intelli- 
gence } as if only the people across the channel bad 
good taste. Bo you suppose people are intelligent, and 
have become wiser, because they all criticize, and say, 
' This is notso beautiful as Walter Bcott, or Cooper, nor 
that so profound and witty as Washington Irving T 
What good can come to our literature or our book trade 
from such seed as this, which is so plentifully sown) 
Perversion of ideas, and some bad imitations (how 
I am ashamed to use such words), and above all, 
our ruin. Authors always desire an increase of pay- 
ment ; where one louis d’or has been paid, five are now 
asked, while, on the other hand, the books are less 
sought after tlian at first. Moreover, the fertility of 
this Sir Walter Scott has infected these gentlemen. 
They are now sparing of tkought>B and prodigal of 
Words. Thoughts, scenes, descriptions, which were 
suitable enough for one small volume, are now spun 
out, in order to fill ten or twelve, that more money may 
be obtained ; and what was formerly given in four or 
five good verses, extends now throughout as many 
pages in nigged prose.” 

“ Is poetry, then, likewise no longer in demand?” 

"Who will buy it? Citizens? who look down with 
pride, and call evoiything verse-making. 'I'ho learned ? 
who obtain It jfirom the author, that they may criticize it 
the moro favourably. LUirarlans? who take only ro- 
znances, as they know their public. These circufating 
libraries are our ruin. Every small town has a few of 
such establishments. The public think, why should they 
throw away so much money upon a book when it may 
be had to read from a circulating library? People 
purchase penny translations, or cheap pocket editions, 
so that they may have a library ; and the bookseller who 
wishes to publish a work, can, at tue most, only reckon 
on 600 circulating libraries. Were another Goethe or 
Schiller to be bom in our day, we could not sell 600 
ixmies of their works. The public has lost faith, con- 
fidence, and pleasure in our literature.” 

" And must Bcott and the pocket editions bear the 
blame of all this ?” 1 asked. 

" Yes 1 and likewise of this wretched dilution, or 
scattering of talent ovcrya'here! Authors split their 
talents fragmentB to suit periodicals and annuals, 
because they are well paid for their articles. Tlic 
public spend their money on Hiese luxurious sort of 
wares, because it is the foshicii; every one must have 
his msgasine or his annual, and these pocket editions 
cancer and increase our sore.” 

" But, Mr, Balzer,” said I, to the angry man, " why do 
you swim against the stream ? W hy do you not publish 
pocket editions younelfl Why do you not undertake 
a magazine? or are you ashamed to mix yourself up in 
such doings r 

" 1 need not bO ashamed/’ answered he, after con- 
sidering a little. "What another does, Balzer and 
Bon may do likewise. But, to be candid, 1 fear 1 am 
too late with a magazine; and besides, whom could 
1 get to write it ) Anything new now-a^ays must be 
striking snd piqOant to sucoeed. I have been thinking 
fi>r some time, but in vain> of a distinguiriked title, for 
the title now must do evezvthixigi Had I only a few 
in the art, a critical review, or an artisUc 


V. Tftu EyTEBPEisrko smiT* 

"We have now morning, noonday^ evening, and 
midnight papers. Wo have exhausted the names of all 
the deities and muses; we are compelled to have re- 
course to the most singular designations if we would 
create a sensation. We must take care that the new 
sound overpowers that of the old accustomed one, 
though every sensible person secs that a new periodical 
is no better than an old one. Tales, poems, criticisms, 
are in the one as well as in the other, and good work- 
men cannot be invented along with the now name of 
the paper.” 

“ But, Mr. Salzer, can you tell me why people often 
set aside a well-known and old established periodical 
for a few proof sheets of a newer one ?” 

'• This is the peculiar feature of our times,” answered 
he. " Change gives pleasure, and new brooms sweep 
clean ; and the public is like a weather-cock, perpetu- 
ally changing, yet knowing not why. Dress makes the 
man, and a fine vignette, a striking title, does as much 
in the reading world as a new fashion in an assembly. 
He who knows how to use this characteristic of men to 
advantage, may, even in our day, do something. Oh, 
that 1 bod only a title 1” 

" As our periodicals must now be so many sided,” 
said I, " what think you of the title, ' Literary food for 
CJiickcns ?’ ” 

“ It is not amiss,” he answered. " The public might 
be repreBented in the vignette as a flock of chickens, to 
whom the muses were distributing morsels of food ; but 
no, I think that would not do ; oiiencc might be tnlrftT^ 
at the food, for it would look us if we wished to feed the 
public with the refuse of the great literary dinner. No, 
that will not do.” 

" Well, perhaps, the Evening Bell.” 

" Evening Bell ? Certainly, it has a sound, and there 
is something soft and tranquillizing in it. 1 will con- 
sider of it ; but there must be also a critical supplement. 

1 wonder if it might not be called The Dlstjller.” 

" There is something good in your idea,” 1 replied. 
" The works of modem times are assuredly criticised by 
a kind of chemical or distilling process; we distil so 
I long that the strong spirit of which we are in search 
evaporates ; or wc distil until the learned alchemists 
are able to shew from what diftbrent essential parts the 
brewing is made; but the sheet would smell too much 
like a grocer’s shop, or of strong waters. What say you 
to a ‘ Critical Ciiimney Sweeper V ” 

The bookseller looked at me for a considerable time 
in silence, then embraced me in great emotion. " A 
discovery, an admirable discovery 1” he exclaimed. 

" What does not this single word contain J Our litera- 
ture is represented by the chimney, our reviewers are 
the chimney sweeps, who scrape off the literary aoot, 
that the house may not take fire. Ii must be an op- 
position paper; it must create a sensation, for that is 
now the chief point. ' The Critical Chimney Bweeper 1' 
We may give out the critical articles under the pro- 
mising title of 'The Artistical Watchman!’” He 
hastily wrote down the name, and then continued— 

" Sir, you have been most opportunely brought to joay 
shop. When I sit behind my desk, I am as it were 
nailed there ; but 1 have often observed, that when I 
give expression to my thoughts, they come aa in a flood. 
Thus, when you were speaking of the influence of 
Sir Walter Bcott, there paased through my brain a 
splendid idea. I myself will make a ^rman Walter 
Scott.” 

"W'hat I will yon also write a romanoo?” 

" I ? Oh no 1 1 have aomethiag better to do: 
one did you say? No^ twenty 1 lA^d only amnSr 
my ideas. I will produce a (Shunt 17iiknown,^^aikd thik 
shall be no other than a oompnoy ot iiomanee wtiteii^ik 
Bo you understand mar 
" It la not quite deoE tfl me hair yon ” 

"With money we c«n4n enythii^," he rqjoised. 
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S rooure 8$m clever mm, who have already 

one Bomethltit in the way of writing romancei, 
anmmon them here, and propose that they collectively 
shall represent Walter Scott. They will select the 
hfstorioM matter and the oharacters; they must de- 
termine what subordinate persons are to be introduced, 
and then 

** Oh t now 1 comprehend your great plan. You will, 
in IfMst, set up a manufimtoiy, somewhat like the one at 
Scheerau. You will obtain drawings of all the romantic 
parts of Qenuany; the ancient costumes can be written 
for to Berlin; songs andlegendaiy traditions you will 
hnd in the Boy's Wonderhoni, and other collections. 
You will establish some dozens of young persons in your 
bouse ; the Sixfold Unity, the New Unknown, gives the 
outline of the romance— here and there he delineates 
and improves some great character ; the other twenty- 
four or thirty write conversations, and describe towns, 
objects, and buildings, according to nature.** 

Because,” he joyfully interrupted me, one has 
more talent for describing countries; another for de- 
scribing costumes ; a thiid, more for conversations; a 
fourth and a fifth, for what is comic ; while another ex- 
cels in what is tra^c.", 

** Exactly ! Thus the young artists are divided into 
landscape painters, costume tailors, conversation makers, 
comedians and tragedians, and the romance passes 
through all their hands, like pictures at Ntimlietg, 
where one paints the sky, one the earth, another the 
roofs of the houses ; where the first must paint the blue, 
the second the green, the third the red, the fourth the 
yellow, and so on, according to the order in which he 
stonds.” 

" And unity and uniformity will be attained by this, 
precisely as in Walter Scott : where all the characters 
bear a strong family resemblance to each other ; more- 
over, wc shall get ready a pocket edition as cheap ae 
possible ; we may reckon upon forty thousand.** 

And the title shall be ' The History of Germany 
from the earliest times to the year 1880,* in a hundred 
historical romances !” 

Mr. Salzcr shed tears of emotion. When he recovered 
a little, he warmly pressed my hand. 

" Now, am 1 not as enterprising a spirit as any of 
them T he afdied. ** What a sensation this will make ! 
But you, my friend, were of assistance to me in bringing 
forth this magnificent idea; search out the best book in j 

my shop, and, as a farther reward, you shall be one i 

of the twenty-four.” 

VI. CONCLUSION. 

Thus, with little trouble, 1 was placed by my lucky 
fate where 1 had so long ardently wished to be. Now, 
there was no need for me to study either the people or 
their tastes in a circulating library. It was no longer 
necessaxy to search for a plan, for a work, nay, not even 
for suitable ideas ; I bad become a finger, a member of 
the new Great Unknown ; 1 was to write according to my 
pleasure, and read my printed writings. 

It is well known with what success the gigantic 
undertaking of Mr. Salzer went on ; and it was, at 
length, no mystery to the world, of what essential parts 
^e Great Unknown was composed. We were flattered 
that, at first, the works were ascribed to some celebrated 
and talented authors. For example, to Professor Lux, 
Who, in the meantime, discovered his translating ma- 
chine; to the poet Eempler,and other such distinguished 
writers ; indm, even Willibald Alexis was su^ected, 
notwithstan^l^ his acknowledged dislike to wrman 
'Histoiy. meritorious individual who formed a 

oompony, has l<mg since been named; 
"Iherefoxei K c^y riouins for me to relate something 
Gie wifi which I had in the enterprise. 

M} itt^^pined to be tolerably well acquainted with | 
soma ^ts ef Germany, I had, at first, assisted me a | 
plifie lltaoxid the aee&epalnters. But, alas ! I wrote Gn 
tltoriwiiiiee sailed "^eOcuncUofOonstance,'^ ''light I 


and floatindly went the boai peot the vinendad hlUs be- 
tween Basle and Constance.” This pawge having been 
lool^ over by the six directorti, and printed> W re- 
viewers and the public were sstoniahed how the IhUa of 
the lUiine were passed ; and iminediately I was plaoed 
among the conversation makers. ConveMtions in ilin% 
in market-placei^ and streets, were allotted to me. 1 con- 
tinued at this until one of the sentimental and hproio 
speakers made a great mistake. Ueaaid— -"Theelohda 
came quickly forth, quickly behind the moon in vain 

was the authority ot cited, from whom thll apian- 

did passage had been copied : the words weropronounoed to 
be nonsense, because the clouds never pass behind the 
moon ; so it was set aside, and this parUciUar post de- 
volved on me. In this department 1 acoompiishM more 
than in both the others, as it formed the greater part 
of the romance called The Dome of Aix-loHihapeUe, or 
the Paladin of Charles the Groat.” I likewise wrote 
about twelve chapters in ** Barbarossa, or the HoUen- 
straufen.** My last work, beibre the dtssolutibn of this 
undertaking, was the 8th, Uth, and 15th chaptehi in the 
“ Battle ot h^Unersdort^” 

Much has been written both for and agaiiuit this great 
enterprise, which 1, as if by accident, called Into llle. 
When we consider that, in the brief space of two years, 
seventy-five volumes, or twenty-five romances, have been 
I brought out at the manufactory of the Groat German 
I Unknown, we must, at least, be amazed at the diligence 
I and patience of the partners, it lias been urged as an 
I objection, that some historical characters were quite 
misrepresented ; that even great anachronisms were 
found; but, how trivial are such objections a hen com- 
pared to wliat lias been otherwise aceomplishea by the 
company 1 Is not every scene so truly described, that It 
is easily seen it was not nature which was studied, but 
real pictures I Have we not had all the dresses of our 
heroes and heroines sent us from the most exact and 
particular theatres in Europe— particular, i mean, with 
regard to costume 1 Did not Mr. Salzcr, at a gifiat ex- 
pense, purchase ancient furniture of all kinds, from old 
castles and armouries, in order to give us correct 
patterns 1 

is not this historical truth and reality 1 And is not 
this wliat the public longs tor t Thu true dolluoalion of 
historical characters and epochs of history is only second- 
ary to a proper description of dresses, shoes, chairs, 
houses, and such things, which, in the seventy-five 
volumes, will never be found incorrectly described. It 
has not been our fault that, during the last two years, 
this sort of writing has gone out of fashion. The spioudm 
undertaking has been snipwrecked by the changefuineis ] 
of the public. The whole afiair originated in fashion ; 
with a favourable wind we sailed down the stream of his- 
tory, and our motto was, “ Sooner lot the truth of 
history be violated, rather draw a historical charaotor 
wrong, than sin against the fashion of the times, or 
against the over ruling taste of the public.” 


SCRAPS FROM SERGEANT TALPOURD'S 
VACATION RAMBLES. 

THB OHUBOH ON NOtBJB DAMS, AT PAEIS. 

Through such avenues we threaded our way, hgif 
blinded, and quite stunned, to the front of the veuetable 
cathedral ; an open spaoe, indeed, but more reeeiubUfig 
a filthy inn yard, than the approach to one of the most 
&mous churches In Christendom, where eveiy kind of 
filth was allowed to accumulate, aud rubbiih might be 
cast, not in secret^ but under the great qyb of heaven. 
Not a trace of .xevereptial care gate tofcgfi. (if Christian 
piety or antiquiuian senUmant; pfiordd tmyeslle 

jdle, neighbmired by dirty caffa inA btiiluriipi-lookliig 
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duKpiH seemed left meekly to vindlosle its dsim of 
mfieet before beaveD, like Christlaaity in ibi earliest 
de^ rMiig above the scorns and the abuses of the 
«or]4' 1 was disappointed in the else of the edificei 
hiving received a shadowy notion of an enormous 
building, from Victor Hugo's great romance, of which 
it' is the scene ; but abundantly recompense bv the 
sense oS dim antiquity which it conveys with more hoary 
power than any pile which 1 recollect, not in ruins. 
Its square grey turrets are the haunts of innumerable 
birds, former generations of whom have shivered away 
the crumbling atones for their posterity to 'make their 
bed and procreant cradle in;’ and the low archways 
over the humble portals beneath them, seem carved out 
of wood which has been charred by the action of fire. 
The interior is naked and gloomy, and struck us with a 
vault-Uko ohlUness. How different firom the pride of 
Paris^the Madeleine, which we visited the next day, 
elevated on broad platforms of steps, a huge Grecian 
building of white stone, like an Athenian temple with- 
out, like a gaudy music-room within I The interior is 
still unfinished ; but all glowing with purple and gold, 
wi^out shadow, without repose, shows that in its per- 
fection it will be a miracle of French art, raised to 
French glory. For such a gew-gaw as this, do the 
Parisians neglect their own holy cathedral; but no 
wonder; self is ever rebuked before the embodied 
presence'of ages; Notre Dame is the grave of vanity, 
the Madeleine will be its throne.” 


" Passing through some gaps in natural hedges, which 
Englifdi schoolboys might have made, we came in sight 
of the turrets and chimneys of the famous palace, and 
oiyerlooked the groves which have shrouded so much 
pleisure, vanity, sorrow, and despair. Except the huge 
ez^nt of building traced among the tall trees, there was 
nothing very striking in the scene ; but what ghost-liko 
recollections and fancies did it awaken ! How slender 
compared to this, the voluptuous interest recognised by 
Pope in 

* Clifcden's proud alcove, 

The bower of wanton Dhrewebury and love P ’ 

The form of Marie Antoinette haunts these groves and 
makes them sacred ; T say 'the form,’ because it is her 
beauty, real or imputed, which weaves the spell, and 
moulds her misfortunes into images of grace. How 
shallow and false is the notion that personal beauty is a 
ihdl and fleeting thing ! It triumphs over wisdom and 
virtue, not only in life, but in death ; redeems or veils 
folly and crime ; and sweetens the saddest passages of 
history 1 ’* 

ranaon ohildbxn. 

" I observed some French children : the veiy small 
oneSi fimtastically dressed up os playthings, seemed 
petted» caressed, and spoiled ; but the elder ones, from 
ten to sixteen, looking careworn, conceited, independent, 
1 ^ miserable. Everything is gay in Paris but child- 
hood. Old age is gay*— pleasantly so even when fantas- 
tically BO — and death itself is tricked out in garlands, 
and ' turned to flavour and to prettiness.’ Why then arc 
the children so joyless) It cannot be that they are too 
harshly reBtralned, or ruled by fear; for a cruel dis- 
otoline is no part of the French character, or the French 
educational practice ; on the contrary, a French boy soon 
becomes his own master, and studies or lounges as he 
pleases. Is it not that there are aofiresides, no homes) 
It leems a fine independent thing for a Parisian shop- 
keeper to dispense mth the plague of domestic servants, 
take every day, with his wf^ the freedom of the res- 
taurant and the caffl, andi when h» shhta up bis shop, 
leave it to take care of itself, while he lounm, or dances, 
or smekesi or rearis a jounud, or. does all these in some 
Mblie garden; or, better than all, goH to the play. 
lleaBores and omi^orts of el^ 


^ require a home shelter. Vhey ire here 


only sad, wearied, wandering spectators of the^gsieilea 
of their parents, which are idl associated with coquetry, 
gallantry, and feelinn akin to these, in which they do 
not participate ; ana thonuh some amends is made by 
an early initiation into their essences, and an early 
emulation of their symbols, still children, as children, 
have no food for their affections in the whirling 
kaleidoscope which dazzles them. In Prussia, children 
are happier, because they are under a stricter discipline ; 
but England, with all its imputed sins of fagmng and 
flogging, and excess of Latin versification, is the place 
where dbildhood is most happy as childhood ; happy in 
restraint ; happy in indulgence ; happy in the hahits of 
obedience, and respect, and filial love ! You would not 
find such a set of careworn, pale, unhappy fluses in any 
charity school in England, as you may mark in a throng 
of wandering, disslpaicd boys, in the gardens of the 
Tuileries.” 

THU LAKE 09 BBIENZ. 

" A few minutes of this hard work brought us into 
the still waters of the lake ; we curved genUy round to 
the right shore, and glided for some miles beneath a 
lofty bank, alternately rock and coppice, but not very 
striking, nor more beautiful than such a bank must be. 
If, however, the bank itself had no peculiar charms, its 
perfect reflcctiou in the rippleloss water afforded us 
delight as unbroken as the surface of the lake which 
mirrored it, like a delicious vision of familiar and 
beloved things. Why is this ) Why does the reflection 
of a common object — a little boat with its one rude 
stecrer, a low cottage, a gaunt poplar, a small nest of 
low bushes — possess a charm unshared by the reality ) Is 
this only admiration of the dreaming softness which the 
mirror itself lends) Or does the spell work gently 
among the dee^r elements of our own complex being ; 
among the habits of thought which compel us to prefer 
the ' sweet and cunning ’ imitations of things even to 
things themselves; make the indifferent in reality 
interesting in picture, and bid us then do homage to 
these most penect of pictures, which are pictures still ) 
in the longing to cast off the bondage of the flesh, and 
transform the real to a dream) in the wish to dissolve 
I the palpable in the ethereal, and yet to find in the 
ethereal images of all we love In the actual ) Certain 
it is, that in the contemplation of these fairy pictures of 
nature, there is a peculiar, placid, home-felt delight ; and 
that in looking into the downward sky which thus 
stretches out beneath us, we seem to look into the 
lowest depths of our own hearts, and find the untroubled 
serenity there, which answers to the sky of our Irighest 
aim, and confirms our airiest and purest hopes.” ' 

POETRY OF TENNYSON. 

" 1 forthwith dived to the bottom of my bag, and 
eviscerated the first volume of 'Tennyson’s Poems,’ 
which, strange to confess, I had never read before, 
having l>een deterred by a most villainous prqjudiee, 
adopted from some 'false fleeting’ criticism wwh re- 
presented them as replete with poetic power, but wild, 
irregular, and affected ; which I translate into meaning 
Bomethiim you are bound to admire, and comp^ed to 
dislike. I was therefore no less astonished than delighted 
with the passionate beauty, the intensity of generous 
pathos, the felicitous exprmon of a weight of human 
expertoce in few words, which, while wey charmed, 
smote me with remorse for my long neglect of a great, 
original, deep-hearted poet, And yet it seemed almost 
impossible to believe that some of .the poems were new 
to me. With so singnlar a flsUiriiiy dia they teach on 
some riioids of feeling and rnmnoiy, that th^ seemed 
old but stnngely-foraotten .thlngir-'<^i&« hesid in 
remote boyho^-^v^ees breathed wirii mighty, but 
homelyj^war, from the depthanf yeam, It seemed to 
me, as f read, as if Ikoesrwhat was iemiig next, as 
our leia life acmetimm fiiims to 
of a reviving dims how frrb^oodalL 
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ooaMptions nm iHw giftoe and glory with whidi Ihig- 
mfiftta my cm haii^ aeanied invosM 

Tsm W> oouiT Houai ov 0 PLucav« 

" Thera wm lomethliig to me peculiarly alfecting in 
this wrech of humble power : it touched at least a new 
modification of the Ibelinm with which we regard the 
remains of old time, whim violence has battered, and 
nature has rendered lovely. From virions of knightly 
banquets, desperate defences* regal Bufierings, which the 
silent dignity of the * child of loud-throated war* revives, 
it is pleasant for once to muse over the vestiges of com- 
mon men who made an attempt at perpetual succession 
— ^to feel the spirit of antiquity hallowing the poor re- 
mains of a place where authority, ever needed by man, 
once held its narrow sway — ^perhaps not less revered by 
the old or less feared by the young, than the wisdom 
which grew immortal in codes, or the power which was ' 
terrible in blood. Here, at all events, in old time, was 
humanity struggling for a date beyond the span of in- 
dividual life — the ambition, the pride, the vanity of 
civic power, and here is dust, silence, --and, therefore, 
interest for the human heart.” 

VALSEUOOD OF THE SENTIMENT THAT TUB FEELING OF CEEA- 

TIVE PO\(ER PREOGMINATES IN WILD SCENERY, RATHER 

THAN IN TUB HARMONIES OF NATURE. 

In the deep solitude of this our most Alpine hour, 
I felt my mind, instead of expanding with the scene, 
shrink and shiver within mo ; the awfiil description of 
Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner,— of his feeling in the en- 
chanted ocean — 'so lonely 'twos that Qod himself scarce 
Bcemod there to be,* came upon my thought ; and 1 was 
forced to project my mind into brighter scenes, to cost 
off the ^burthen of mystery’ with* which these huge 
forms of matter oppressed it. Surely it is a false appli- 
cation of a great sentiment to represent that, amidst 
the vast desolation of scenes like these, the presence of 
creative and jirovidential goodness is more vividly in- 
dicated than in the common pathway of life ; that an 
unhumbled spirit, finding Divinity nowhere else, must | 
rocomise it in these dumb ffwtnesscR of nature ; or that 
the devout believer should feci himself more in the im- 
mediate presence of his Maker here than in the plain or 
the city. Such raptures — if not misplaced at the sight 
of a vast chaos, like the cataract of fliagara, a world of 
water inevitably tumbling down from the sudden de- 
scent of its channel,— 'have no especial or peculiar pro- 
priety which should exclude equal consciousness of the 
Divine in holier scenes. Surely it is not beneath the 
pinnacle of heights unvisited by human steps ; in huge 
unpeopled solitudes ; in regions of ancient ruin and 
present desolation, that the mind more intensely per- 
ceives the workings of merciful Wisdom, than in the 
daily sunrise, the unfailing succession of seasons, the 
development of the humblest flower from its seed ; the 
smallest, faintest, commonest harmony of the universe. 
It is true that when the mind, at first overwhelmed by 
those huM inequalities which mark the ruins of centu- 
ries, finds relief in tcaeiiig out the beauty which every- 
where m^ually deaves to them, and perceives a spirit 
of lovimness ever working to clothe rude chasms with 
waving verdure, and sculpture out feir beds for the 
tortured tonents to rest in, it throws off the weight of 
stifling matter, and rridoes in its celestial relations, 
^t were is more kindred with our heavenward 
thmights, and, therefore, more living proofs of their 
dirine soum, in the humblest movement of the lowest 
ittirilect— in the infimt’s dnwning rinile— even in the 
instlnoti of mimal aflboiion, than in all these majestic ; 
toirings of the rind of the outer world. Within our- 1 
■rives iru mtyftnd the unerring witness to Him who 
niottlded iiS| if we devoutly regard the depths of our i 
ownbrinU: Instesd of befaw taught the eoid lesson to I 


I asoend by the ladder of natural history. If the 
proud philosopher who has eruihed the sense ofBOliy 


cm the wings fiiith and love, instead of trying to 


Weath his selfishness and his seoru; finds it rlring 
upon him in scenes like these, it is not beesuso thqr 
supply suggestions with which aveix movement of „Ml 
own mind, if wisely soannod, is more pitfhant ,* but UO- 
causehere-^lone in a tempkt-riven wildmogi of rook 
—the truth starts out upon him, and the depth of the 
solitude forces him to confess that Presenoe which alriie 
peoples it” 

MONUMENT TO THE IRENOH OUARDB AT LUOEKSB. 

We went early the next morning to see the mottn- 
ment to the Swiss Guards who were cut to pieoei in 
August 1792, defending the royal family of France friun 
Ihe madden^ republicans, the lion of Lucerne and of 
the world. Altiiough the situation is chosen with a 
I noble daring, the open side of a bare rock, surmounting 
a still pool of dark water; and the circumstance of tho 
! sole figure being sculptur^ out of that rook, arrests the 
I attention of tho spectator ; yet situation, oircumstanoe, 
material, all are nothing compared with the expression 
I of tho figure itself— the stricken and dying lion, grasp- 
ing with its paw, as by instinct, more atfeeting as It has 
almost waned to mechanical, the lily of tho Carbons. 
There is surely no image in stone or marble of stricken 
power and beautiful resignation — of fidelity im{>artiiig 
sweetness to death — of true heroic suifering, 1>eyond re» 
lief, yet above despair, so eloquent as this. We should 
say that it is superior to tho occasion which prompted 
it, if such a work of genius were not truer than our 
theories. If 1 had not seen that patient and dying Uon, 
1 should have thought that, although no form of huma- 
nity that has mastered the fear of death, can ever be 
without kindred with the heroic, its lowest attributes 
would suffice for mercenary soldiers, yielding up their 
lives in pursuance of their bargain with a foreign power; 
but in the presence of this eloquent testimonial to tho 
dead, 1 cannot help attributing to them some sympathy 
with tho ancient greatness of the monanthy in whose 
service they fell, investing their valour with a moral 
dignity, and their fate with a human interest, which no 
written history could give thorn." 

THEATRE OF MANHEIM* 

The house itself excited recollections of some of tho 
greatest dramas ever acted ; and of the career of the lofllosi 
and purest of all dramatists w.ho have ever lived — 
Schiller, whose first, and many of whose best plays, were 
produced in this narrow sphere. Here, in this small 
circle, his first, ' The Robbers,’ flashed u^n the heart of 
Germany. Was it possible to stand among tho crowd 
of that pit, and not to thrill with the thought of the 
wonder, the enthusiasm, tho intellectual joy of that great 
hour 1 True, it was radiant with tho triumphs of the 

S roduction of early youth — of excited, perturbed, un- 
irected youth, but of a youth whose first 'wild and 
whirling words’ irerc capable of startling tho severe 
constancy of the wisest, and shaking tho selfishness of 
the world. What must have been tho sensation of a 
German audience, on the first representation of a work 
then warm from its author’s heart, and first presented 
to the hearts of others, the perusal of which forms an 
era in the mental histoiy of a thinker like Hariite, of 
a philosopher and poet like Coleridge I What miiit 
have been the delight of its author, not long emanei- 
pated from the severities of a military education, to find 
his burning thoughts thus reflected back again from thn 
minds of ms countrymen 1 And what must have been 
the gift of self-xegulation, the heroic rawer of his spirit, 
whi^ nnsedoeed by snrii triumphs, should so lOon seek 
its approval, by more Jnst and baimoaious eomoopUoac, 
from the severest wiseto 1” 

SIB rBANOn head’s OENSURB OF miM Coaocts, 

** Seeking enfoyment for part of the time in eontlniiing 
the perusal of Head’s drilgutAil work (Babbles from the 
R mnnftTin of Kassau), imbued with additional Internt 
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Ilf tfo ^ighboarhood of the soeneli he bo dianuingly 
deUni^l, I was flurprised and griWed to peruse 
hft.liabo^te attack on clasBical learning as the chief 
. oi^eiEit of education at our great Bnglish schools^ and on 
* t^^^etudieB of the university ivhieh follows it. The 
' spc^bition of a school at thor scene of the * Ser< 
pwt’f &tth/a name of odloiia fascination, seems to have 
; awakmied in his accomplished mind an admiration for 
the Nassau system, at i)iQ expense of our own, whieh 
I lamented in proportion to my respect for our accu^r. 

1 was the less prepared for his enthusiasm of invective, 
because in an earlier part of his work he had expatiated 
with pride, so graceful in his assumed character of an 
old man, on &e symbols of moral and intellectual 
nobleness presented in the appearance of a party of 
young English Collegians, specimens of the operation of 
the system which he deprecates, in comparison with that 
of their f^ow-voyagers, who have been fashioned under 
that which he prefers.' Indeed, after having inveighed 
against the whole tenor of elossical scholastic education, 
he admits, * that in spite of all its disadvantages, a set 
of high-minded, noble-spirited young men, eventhally 
become an honour to their country.’ But asserts, that 
' tUs is no proof that their early education had not 
done all in its power to prevent them.’ I do not 
understand what other proof can be required or given, 
or why, while the fact exists, any apprehension should 
bo entertained of the advance of other classes of society 
in branches of knowledge now within their sphere of 
opportunity, and the scope of their actual use. ^ If, 
inddi^, elaasleal instruction taught no more than an inti* 
mate acquaintance with the dead languages, and a fine 
perception of the beauties of the greatest works of ancient | 
genius, surely such results could not follow the devotion 
of a large portion of studious boyhood to its labours. 
It is not for these accomplishments chiefly, that it is 
selcoted for the first place in education ; it is because 
experience b”* shown it to afiord the best means of 
training the young mind to patient, continuous, uu- 
mfiled haldtS of toil; because the study of words, 
especially of exquisite words, is the best introduction to 
the knowledge of things ; because it does not in the first 
instance apply to the faculty of unripe reason, which is 
bettor developed and strengthened, when it can be 
exercised on knowledge already mastered, than when 
iaeited to tiy its unfledged energies amidst * worlds not 
rsi^aed,’ but to strengthen the memory, to refine the 
'taste, and to form the habit of cheerful and obedient 
toil. It is because the knowledge it communicates is 
not what is called ' useful,' because it does not supply 
the soholar with some information at once to be 
brought into productive exercise, of which he may ho 
*^stly vain,’ and with which he may rest contented, 
tlwt it is wisely presented as a Huccession of difiiculties 
to be surmounted by years of study, though cheered on 
the way by glimpses of the beautiful and sublime, dis- 
tdlbed by no controversial strifes, but giving to the 
labours of boyhood a harmony and a substance, and 
teaching at the same time that there are higher and 
nobler tilings in life to be cherished than those which 
tend ip its outward convenience and enrichment ; nay, 
that there are tilings compared to which life itself, with 
all its utilities, is worthless. Our English classic (for 
such unquestionably the author is), laments his own 
lot, as haying left a dassioal school at the age of 
fourteen, ‘scarcely kilowiflg the name of a single river 
In tile new world, tired dJmetet to death of the histoiy of 
the Ilissus. In after life (he continues) 1 entered a river 

' W a via^ young framoSi which being mter- 

< dine ao«n fiist huy^tSBons a man, 

Who dares do more is none. 


of America more than five times as broad aa from 
to Calais ; and with respect to the Ilissus, Which nw 
received in my mind such distorted importance, I wju 
only say, that I have repeatedly walked across it m 
about twenty seconds without wetting my ancles. 
Surely our accomplished author recognises a ® 
scale by which to estimate the value of ^ a ^ 

rivers in the opening or matured mind 1 Wmle he 
probably owes much, however unconsciously, 
graceful spirit which bubbles up inhisstyle assparklmgiy 
as the fountains he celebrates, to his researches, border- 
ing on the Ilissus, it is diflBioult to sympathise with 
his distress in not having learned the names of all the 
American rivers. Of what earthly use would it be w 
any English gentleman to know them all as familiarly 
as Mrs. Malaprop her 'parts of speech!* If he visits 
a river in America, the name of which he happens not 
to know, he will learn it in a minute from the nrst 
backwoodsman who will honour him with a civil 
answer ; and if he stays at home, what interest n^ he 
in the name of a river he will never see, thoi^h it 
should be five times as broad as the sea between Dover 
and Calais, and should lose in its breadth all the attri- 
butes which give to rivers a place in our recollection or 
fancy] It would be a vast addition to his knowledge 
to know all the names of all the inhabitants of London 
and Westminster, with the numbers of their houses, aa 
authentically collected and alphabetically arranged in 
the Post Office Directory — information likely to bo tar 
more convenient than the recollection of all the n^os 
of all the rivers in the now world. But would it bo 
wise, therefore, to fill the memory with such a 
claturc rather tlian with the names of the herow ot the 
Trojan war, which are indexes to heroic deeds] lo 
know that there are rivers in America one hundred 
miles in breadth may be well for one whose imagina- 
tion has power to embrace such a waste of water ; but 
beyond that "great fact” what blessing does a nominal 
acquaintance confer, unless the names^ are themwlves 
pictures, as 'Abana and Pharpar lucid streams ] If 
the value of an unseen river to the mind depends on 
its breadth, Sir Francis Head would prefer by ten- 
thousand-fold the St. Lawrence to the Jordans which he 
might have passed with as diy, though not so con- 
temptuous a foot as the Ilissus ; and he may stnke the 
balance of the interest, according to gallons of water, 
between the muddy flood of the Mississippi ^^d Siloa s 
brook, that flowed fast by the oracle of God.* ” 


A CHURCH ANTIQUARIAN. 

Bbownb Willis, the first person who undertook a de- 
tailed and general survey of the English Cathedrals, 
acquired his love for this pursuit by passing many of his 
idle hours in the Abbey when a Westminster boy. That 
I Abbey was open to the boys till of late years, when they 
wore deprived of a liberty which produced some iiQury to 
the monuments, and some annoyance to the visitors and 
showmen. Browne Willis, who became one of the oddest 
of old men, had his share of peculiarities as a boy. 
The monuments were his books, and before he left school 
ho imbibed there a love of churches and church anti- 
quities, which fixed the bent of his after life ; h® yas 
a great repairer of churches i^d steop^, attend^ 
oamedrals and churches, whenever be^comd so ti^g hifif 
visits, upon their dedication/Uys ; when he w^^ to 
Bath, would .lodge nowhere bu^ in tbg Abbey-ho^ 
A lively lady described h|lm aa ptk we w 

honest^ hearts in the world, o# g tw odiw n<ia^ 
that ever dropped from tb® He irole the wjm 

hand of jany man in Bnglimd|ltWiie 
than if he had learned to yciite ^ tw iBicri|h 
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thelil'aa old blaa ^^kiak lined with fustian, all of which 
"wer^ girt wltii a l^wom belt, giring him the appearance 
of a beggar, for which ho was often taken in the course 
of his enthusiaatie tranderings. His weather-beaten wig 
was of a colour for which language aftords no name ; 
his slouched hat, haring past tho stage between black 
and, brown, was in the same predicament as the wig, 
and the lower parts of his equipment had obtained for 
him in his own neighbourhood, tho appellation of Old 
Wrinkle (Boots, for during the wear and tear and repair 
of forty years, the said boots had contracted as many 
wrinkles as their quantum of calf-skin would contain, 
and consequently did not reach half way up the legs 
which they once (;overed. Being far too deeply engaged 
with past ages to bestow any portion of his thoughts 
and cares upon the present, he snflored a fair fortune to 
be deteriorated by neglecting his worldly aflairs ; and 
having lived long enough to hold a distinguished place 
among antiquities himself, he left behind him the 
character of a diligent and faithful antiquary, in which 
he will long continue to be remembered. Reputations 
of this class arc not like those of fashionable authors, 
who '' come like shadows and so depart they keep 
their place and make up in duration for what they want 
in extensiveness . — Quarterly Revieu). 


A LOST CHILD. 

A PEW years ago, in the parish of Sydney, in the 
province of Mew Bnmawick, America, thcfollowing 
circumstance occurred : — 

A young gentleman w'ho had been out for some 
days on a hunting or shooting expedition, reached 
the banks of Bear Creek, which he was desirous of 
crossing, being anxious to make his way home 
before night-fall. To his disappointment, the log- 
bridf^e which he had passed the day before had been 
carried away by the (mrrent, which happened to be 
very strong in that place. Remembering, however, 
having noticed a fallcu tree across the stream lower 
dowii, he pursued his way. Just as he had reached 
the spot, and was preparing tt» cross over, his ear 
was attracted by the sound of footsteps upon the 
dry sticks; the sound was accompanied by a cau- 
tious rustling movement among the thicket of wild 
raspberries that covered the opposite space. With 
the alertness of a sportsman, anticipating a shot at 
a deer or bear, his finger rapidly found its way to 
the lock of his rifle ; and while his keen eye was 
warily fixed on the bushes, a slight attenuated 
hand, stained purple with the juice of the berries, 
was quietly raised to reach dowm a loaded branch of 
fruit ; another instant, and the fatal ball had been 
lodged in the heart of the unconscious victim. A 
cry of terror and of thankfulness burst from the lips 
of the hunter as he sprang with eager haste across 
the strain and approadied the child. It was a 
little girl, apparently not more than eight years old; 
her torn garments, soiled hands, dishevelled locks, 
and haggard face, betrayed the fact that she had 
strayed from tbe.forest path, and been lost in the 
trackless wilderness. The child appeared overjoyed 
at the sight of the stranger, and toH her artless tale 
with a dearness and sin^>licity that drew tears 
from the eyes of her preserver, who felt, indeed, as 
if he had been an instrument in the Divine hand, 
sent to rescue the forlorn being before him from 
a melancholy and painful death. Had not the 
loss of tho nndge led him to seek another spot 
Where^r to the opposite bank, she would in 
aR hare petrished in that lonely spot; 


but it was ordered otherwise, end fhe of ihe 
yoting man was filled with gratefiil hmotion* He 
leanked from the child that she had beeoi tent by 
her mother to carry a basket of foiod;to hef fethsar* 
who was chopping in the. wood ww tne houtf I 
but that, by some mischance, she had strayid from 
the path, and, misled by the echo of her fmer’s 
axe, she had wandered away in an opposite dlreo- 
tioD. Every attempt to retrace her steps only led 
her deeper and deeper into the wood ; but stiB she 
went on. At first, she said, she cried a great deal ; 
but finding her tears and lamentations brought no 
relief, she consoled herself with eating some of the 
food she had brought with her. When night came 
on, she was overcome with weariness, and lay down 
to sleep in a sheltered place, and rose with the first 
sound of the birds to pursue her hopeless wi^. 
When she had exhausted her provisions in the 
basket, she beguiled her sorrows by seeking for 
herbs,and berries. Fortunately it was the season 
of summer fruits, or else the poor wanderer must 
have perished. On the third night she lay down to 
sleep, and heard, as she supposed, the tread of 
cattle near her. She said she was very glad, for 
she thought the dark creatures she saw moving 
about in the dim* light must be her father's oxen ; 
and she called to them very often, “ Buck, Bright I *’ 
but they did not come nearer ; and she wondered 
she did not hear the ox-bell. Another night she 
said she saw two great black shaggy dop, which 
she thought were neighbour He wet's dogs; but 
when she called them by their names, they stood up 
on their hind legs, and looked hard at her, but did 
not come near her, and soon went away into the 
wood : and she knew they were dogs, for that night 
she heard them howling. * In all probability these 
animals were bears, for the wooas abounded with 
those animals, and the stream tho hunter had 
crossed bore the name of Bear Creek ; the howling, 
most probably, arose from wolves ; but her inno- 
cent heart knew no fear. The day after this she 
found herself near a deserted shanty ; the clearing 
on which it stood was overgrown with strawberries 
and raspberry-bushes; and here she remained, 
picking the berries, and sleeping beneath its shel- 
tering roof at night. She led the hunter to her 
solitary hut, where he proposed leaving her whilst 
he went in search of help to conve v her nome, or to 
some dwelling house ; but the little creature clung 
to him with passionate weeping, and implored him 
so p.Hthctically not to leave her again alone in the 
dark lonely forest, that his heart was not pro^ 
against her entreaties; and, though weary with his 
owu wandering, he took the little foundling on his 
back and proceeded on his journey, occ^asionally 
resting on the fallen timbers to ease him of his 
burden. Tlie shades of night were closuig in fiwt 
upon them ; and the weary pmr were making up 
their minds to pass another night under the snadb 
of the woods, when the sound of water and the 
working of mill-wheels broke upon their ears ; and 
soon the light of the last glow of sunset broke 
through the trees in the distance ; and the child, 
with a shout of joy, proclaimed tbev must be near 
a clearing at last, for she saw light through the 
stems of the trees. Gladly did the poor wayworn 
travellers hail the cheerful sight of tbe and the 

neat log-house beside it; and gladly dhl the kind 
inmates of thp place receive and cherMi the popr 
lost child, who had b^ sougbi tin hope had 
departed from the hmm isttowlllg friends, 
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and «be was reckoned among ilke dead. She had 
ariikdered away miles from her homei and been ab- 
aetii many days; but she had been supplied with 
water and fruits, and her spnits had been wouder- 
ihlly sustained during her wanderings. 


Uottrs. 

In Original Poetry, tbo Kane, real or aisumed, of the Author, ie 
printed in Small CapltaU under the title ; in SelecUona, it ii 
printed in Italict at the end. 

AN EPITAPH 

IV ms CHvacn or noMroRD, zssex, os the death or 
TUE nioiiT voasHiprui. sm astiiost cook, ksiout, 
WHO DIED THE HtU DAT OF JUNE, 1570. 

Tou learned men and eyche as learning love ^ 
Vouchsafe to reade this .mde. unlearned verse 
For atones are doombe and yet for maiines behove 
Qod lends them ton|pea somtvincs for to rehearse 
Sych wordes of vorm as wortniest wits may pearoe 
lea stones (oftymee) when bloode and bones bo rott 
Do blase tbe bmte which else might lie forgott 


With sdored skill unto a kio^ he redd 
Wliose towarde yonthe his fkmouse pradaes spredde 
And he (therefore) to courtly lyfe was called 
Who more desired in study to oe stalled 
Philosophy had taught his learned mynde 
To stand contjsnt with obuati 7 e quyet lyfo 
Wherein he dwelt as one that was as^ned 
To garde, the some from sundry stormes of stryfr 
Antf (bat when persecuting tage was ryfe) 

His hmping hand did nevewfiiyle to stay 
Hii conntiyes staffe but held vet un alway 
No high advance nor office ci avaue 
Could tempte his thoughte to soare beyond his reache 
^ bfonte of books hee only did assayle 
Tlie forte of fame wlierto hoe made his braache 
With tyre of truthe, which God^s good worde dothe teudie 
The wealth lie won was due to his ^egroe 
He ncyther rose hy riche rewarde nor fee 
And yet olthongUe he bare his sayles so lowe 
That in his lyfr be did right well be^owo 
His children all before their pryme was paste 
And hnokte them so as thev oe like to laste 
What shonlde 1 say but only this in summe 
Beatns sic nni timet Dominum 
. That only ucill that learniiige hears the bell 
And of that skill I thoughte (pooie stoone) to tell 
That lyehe as like to use their leaminge well 
Might reade these lynea and herewith oft repeate 
How here on earth his ^ft from God is greate 
WkiQlt can employe his leaminge to the best 
Soe »d this knighte which here with mo doth restc. 


^WHEBM raALL I TURN TO FORGET, AND BE 
AT PEACEP” 


Oh woman, when fhy golden youth is gone,— 
Swiftfr hath died away, 

As li(^t from the sweet day,— 

How shalt thon meet the niglit which oometh on f 

When none ahall haed thy Tdoer-nu earthly friend 
Shell whisper in thine eas^ 

Words thou wonldst die to faear^ 

** I love thee s^ the same, nntO the end 

When ibaR thon tun from the,inmeittbeind past, 
Boinuthing whenm to leai^Mto tlw iMt 


A pi^'ng voice shall tdl thee, whisperhig low 
To the atill soul within; 

“Only be pure from sin t 

“ What ihmgh of eilartbly Joy then eanst not know P 

“ I feel thy grieU[ have shed human tears, 

I k^w thy sorrows well, 

Better thim thon oanst tell, 

I know the darkness of thy lonmy years. 

“ Yet tremble not— though there he none beside, 
Though the deep waters roll, 


Thy God 


Over thy prostrate soul, 

^d sliml oe thy stay— for thee He died.” 


JUfettllaneous. 


“ I have here made only a nosegay of culled flowers, and 
have brought nothing of my own, but the string that ties 
them.”— Afoatoigns. 

ANECDOTE OF BIB HENRY FANBHAWE. 

Lady Fanshawb relates to lior aon the following 
anecdote of his grandfather Sir Henry Fanahawe, who 
lived in Queen Elizabeth’s reign. 

He had great honour and generosity in his nature, 
and to show you a littlo part of which, I will toll you 
this of him. He had a horse that tho then Earl of 
Exeter was much j>leaBed with; and Sir Henry esteemed, 
because he deserved it. My Lord, after some apolo^, 
desired Sir Henry to let him have his horse, and he 
would give him what he would ; he replied, “ my lord, 
1 have no thought of selling. him, but to serve you; 
I bought him of such a person, and gave so much for 
Mm, and that shall be the price to you, as I paid, being 
sixty pieces my Lord Exeter said, “ that’s too much, 
but I will give you, Sir Henry, fifty;” to which ho 
made no' answer. Next day, my lord sent a gentleman 
with sixt^ pi^es. Sir Henry made answer, “ that was 
the price be paid, and once had ofiered Mm to my lord 
at, but not being accepted, his price now was eighty 
at the receiving of this answer, my Lord Exeter stormed, 
and sent Ms servant back with seventy pieces. Sir Henry 
. said, *' that since my lord would not twe him at eighty 
pieces, he would not sell Mm under a hundred pieces, 
and if he returned with less he would not sell him at 
all upon which my Lord Exeter sent one hundred 
pieces and had the horse. 

LORD ERSKINR'b FONDNESS FOR PUNNING. 

In this forbidden ground, the region of puns, wit’s 
lowest story, Erskine would disport himself with more 
than boyish glee. He fired off a double-harrol when en- 
countering his friend, Mr. Maylem, at Ramsgate. The 
latter observed that Ms physician had ordered him not 
to bathe. “Oh then,” said Erskine, “you are * Medum 
prohibitum * ” “ My wife, however,” resumed the otber, 
“ does batbe.” “ Oh, then,” said Erskine, perfectly de- 
lighted, “she is in se.’”— (^oienseRcfs Livea 

eminent Judges,) 

N.B.— The Second Volume of thit Periodical Is now ready ; Covers 
for binding, with Table of Contents, may be ordered of any Book- 
seller. 
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CHAP. III. 

THI BALL. 

''^Br JaTo! thifi ia hot vork!*' exclaimed Lawless, 
fllHilng himself down on a sofis so violently, as to make 
in old lady» who ooenpiod the iisrther end of It, jump to 
on tttent whioh lerioiuAy disamagodmi Anglo-Asiatic 
Bondescriph believed hyher to be a turban, wherewith 
idm had idtiibnM Imaged ^1^^ "If I have notlAien 
golag 0|i yieelikii a brick for (he last two honiB, ith a 
piWiWIa iN that IB CaappertcmfotO)l%ont! 

TPb'ttt 


splendid action she has, to be sure, and giving tongue 
all the time too. She’s in hrst rato training, ’pon my 
word ; 1 thought die^d have sewn me up at one time— 
the pace was terrific. 1 must walk into old Coleman's 
champagne before 1 make a fresh start ; when I’ve re- 
I covered my wind, and had a mouthful of hay and water, 
111 have at her again, and dance till all’s blue before 1 
give in.” 

"My dear fellow,” said I, "you mubt not danoo nil 
tbe evening with the same young lady ; youll have her 
brother call npon yon the first thing to-morrow inondng 
to know yonr intentiona.” 

" He dial! very fo^ leam them, ns for as Wia con- 
cerned, then,” replM lAwleas, doubling hia iit. " Let 
me have him to myaelf twMiy ihhiutei, nnd 
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FU und him home with such a &eo on him, that hia of the wax eandleB, which had not been extl&gaiahd^ 
meareat reSationa will he pozzled to recognise him for its fall, had rolled against the hall-dress of 'HI iib Baipn, 
fliaii^t month to come «t least. , Bat what.do you who happened to he seated amit the table, set it on 
realWmeahr fire. After niaking an inefeetual attempt to pat it out 

" That it'a &bt etiquette to go on dancing with one with her hands, she become Inarmed, and aS i approached, 
young lady the whole eirening ;/you must ask some one started wildly up,- with the evident intention of rushing 
else.*’ out of the room. Without a moment’s hesitation, I 

^'Have all the bother to go over again, oh ? what a sprang forward, caught her in my^ arms, and flinging 
treat I Well, Ve live and« learn; it will require a few the worsted shawl over her dress, which was just begin- 
extra glasses of champagne to got the steam up to ning to blaze, enveloped her in it, and telling her if she 
the necessary height, that’s all. And there they are only remained quiet she would be perfectly safe, laid 
^ing down to supper ; that’s glorious i” and away he her on the floor, while 1 continued to hold the thick 


bounded to secure Miss Clapperton’s arm, while I oflered shawl tightly down, till, to my very great delight, 1 suc- 
mine to the turbaned old lady, to compensate fur lier ceeded in extinguishing the flames. 


late alarm. 


By this time several gentlemen had gathered round 


After supper the dancing was resumed witli fresh us, eager with their i^vico and offers of assistance, 
energy, the ebampagno having prbdiu'od its usual exhi- Having satisfied myself that the danger was entirely 
laratiUg effects upon the exhausted fraincs of the dancers, over, 1 raised Miss Saville from the ground, and, making 
Kotwitngtanding my former repulse, 1 made a sueecss- my way through the crowd, half led, half carried her to 
fill attempt to gain Miss 8avi lie’s hand for a qiiiidrillc, tho nearest sofa. After placing her carefully upon it, I 
though I saw, or fancied I saw,^o scowl on Mr. Ver- left her to tho care of Mrs. Coleman and Lucy Markham, 
fion's sour countenance grow deeper, as 1 led her away, while I sought out the turbaned old lady, w^ho-se Hhawl 
My perseverance was not rewarded by any very interest- ] had so unceremoniously made use of, and succeeded in 
ing results, for my partner, who was either distressingly making my peace with her, though, I believe, in her own 
shy, or acting under constraint of some kind, made secret breast, she considered Miss Saville’s safety dearly 
monosyllabic replies to every remark 1 addressed to her, purchased at the expense of her favourite whittle. As 


monosyllabic replies to every remark 1 addressed to her, purchased at the expense of her favourite whittle. As 
and appeared rolieved when the termination of the set 1 approached the sofa again, the following words, in the 
enabled her to rq}oln her grim protector. harsh tones of Mr. Vernon’s voice, met my ear. 

Of all the disameai>l6 laces 1 ever saw, Mr. Vernon’s ** T have ascertained our carriage is here ; as soon, 
is the most repulsive,” said I to Coleman ; “ were 1 a therefore, as you feel strong enough to walk, Clara, my 
believer in the powef bf the ' evil eye,’ he is just the dear, I should advise your actcompaiiying me home; quiet 
sort of looking person I should imagino would posscHS and rest are the best remedies after such an alann as this.” 
it. 7 am certain I have never met him before, and yet, 1 am quite ready, Sir,” was the reply, in a taint tone 
strange to say, there Is something which appears fami- of voice. 

liar to me in his expression, particularly when he frowns.” Kay, wait a few minutes longer,” said Lucy Mark- 
''Ho is a savage-looking old Guy,” replied Freddy, ham, kindly you arc trembling from head to foot even 


" and bullies that sweet girl shockingly, I can see. 1 yet.” 
should feel the greatest satisfaction in punching his ** ] 
head for him, but I suppose it would bo hardly the cor- walk 
-rect thing ofi so short an acquaintanco, and in my sink! 
fitther's own house too ; eh 1” •* ( 


" Not exactly,” replied 1, turning away with a smile, forward. 


Nay, wait a few minutes longer,” said Lucy Mark- 
ham, kindly ; ** you arc trembling from head to foot even 

** Indeed I am quite strong ; I have no doubt 1 can 
walk now,” replied Miss Saville, attempting to rise, but 
sinking back again almost immediately from faintness. 

** Can 1 be of any assistance)” inquired I, coming 


When Ijawloss made his appearance after supper, it 
was evident by his flushed face, and a slight uustcadi- 


** I am obliged to you for the trouble you have already 
taken, Sir,” answered Mr. Vernon, coldly, “but will not 


ness in his manner of walking, that he had carried his add to it. Miss Saville wiP bo able to proceed with tho 
intentions with regard to the champagne into effect ; assistance of my arm in a few minutes.” 
and, heedless of my warning, he proceeded to lay violent After a short pause the young lady again announced 
;8i^ to Miss Clapperton, to induce her to waltz with her readiness to depart j and, having shaken hands with 
him. 1 was watching them with some Utile amusement, Mrs. Coleman and Lucy Markham, turned to leave the ^ 
the struggle in the young lady's mind between her room, leaning on Mr. Vernon’s arm. As I was standing 
of the proper, and her desire to waltz with an near the door, 1 stepped forward to hold it open for 
, SpAOnrable, was very apparent, when I was requested them, Mr. Vernon acknowledging my civility by the 
%»ts. Coleman to gb in search of a cloak appertaining I slightest imaginable motion of the head. Miss Saville, 
/io&o turbaned old lady, whom 1 had escorted down to as she approached me, paused for a moment, as if about 
iQpper, and who, lieing delicate in some way or other, to speak, but, apparently relinquishing her intention, 
laottiinra esiKieial care in packing up. Owing to a trifling merely bowed, and passed on. 

IliSltilte' of Mrs. Coleman’s, (who had described a red “ Well, if it’s in that sort of wav neonle in modem 


Mrs. Coleman’s, (who had described a red “ Well, if it’s in that sort of way people in modem 
woiml shawl as a blue cloth cloak, which mistake I society demonstrate their gratitude for having their 
hqdta discover and rectify,) my m'lssion detained me lives saved, 1 must say I don’t admire it,” exelaimod 
,|K^o oiinnteB. As 1 re-entered tho ball-room, sliawl in Coleman, who had witnessed the cool behaviour of Mr. 
hand, 1 was startled by the crush of something heavy Vernon and his word ; “ it may be very gpteel, but, 
Wing, followed by a shriek from several of the ladies were I in ybur place, I should consider it umtisfl^tory 
at the upper and of the room ; and on hastening to the in the extreme, and allow the next inflammable young 


at the upper end of the room ; 
abOne of notion, 1 soon perceivoi 
Daring my absonoe, Lawless, 


ireeivod the cause of their alarm, 
iwlesa, having succeeded in over- 


lady who might happen to attract a spark in 
sence, to consume as she pleased, without int 


gaining MliihOiopperton’s scruples, had re-oommenced and peace be to her ashes!” 


sence, to consume as she pleased, without interferSig ) 
and peace be to her ashes! ” 

** It was most fortunate that I happened to have that 
thick shawl in my hand,” said 1 ; in another minute ier 
whole dress would have been in a blaze, and it wovdd 


''waltzing 41^ the greatest energy ; but unfortunately, It was most fortunate that I happened to have that 
after going round me room once or twice, “ the pace,” thick shawl in my hand,” said I ; " in another minute bet 
as he called it, becoming jhster at eveiy turn, the com- whole dress would have been in a blaze, and it wovdd 
bined effects of the champagne and the unaccustomed have been next to impossible to save her. Whatooum^ 
exercise reodorad him etoeodinglj giddy, and just bo- and self-eommand she showed! she never attempted lo 
fore 1 entered the room, he had mllen winst a small move after 1 threw the shawl round h», Hll 1 her 
table Importing a handsome Oluna oandelabruin, con- all danger was over.’* 

tainii^ several wax lights, ^ vhich had f Very gmd, all that sort of thing,” letnmed Freddy, 

oocieioned the gvand oresh I cause of but for ^ own part I should like to see a little mors 

the riiriek, however,, fodii^ l^lreno fosteforyour 'marbfo hiidii^ they 
ajfoamrsppfoaehi^^ One in mW 
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" Bh t ICnk X<i4r interrupted Lawless, comliHif up to 
QS» " whj w'ttS ilia like me 1 do jou rire it up t Because 
site ffot teito a prstii' pickle,— there^s a riddle for you. I 
say, I made a uiee mess of it just now, didn’t 1 1 tliat’s 
wait comes ^ goinsp these confounded balls. The 
Suit was,**^ ho continued, sinking his voice, *'the filly 
bolted with me; she took uncommon kindly to the 
champagne at supper ; In consequence, she was so ftesh 
when we started, that I could’nt hold her ; she kept 
pushing on fiister and faster, till at last she was fiiiriy 


pushing on fiister and faster, till at last she was fiilrly 
ofi’ with ine ; we did very well as long as we stuck to the 
open country, but we contrived to get among some very 
awkward fences ; the first stiff bit of timber wo came to 
she made a rush at, and down we came, gate — I mean, 
table, candlestick, and all, a regular smash, and to make 
matters worse, one of the candles sot the other young 
woman’s petticoat alight** 

In fact, after a very severe run, you were nearly 
being in at the death," suggested Coleman. 

** By Jove, it was nothing to laugh at though," re- 
sumed Lawless ; '' she’d have been regularly cooked, If 
Frank Fairlegh hadn't put her out when he did, and 1 
should have been tried for ‘ Unjustifiable Oirl-icide,* or 
** Maliciously setting fire to a Marriageable Female,’’ or 
some such thing; and I dare say the young woman 
wasn’t insured anywhere ; I should have got into a pretty 
mess ; it would have been a worse Job than breaking 
Shrimp." 

" Frederick, look here!" cried Lucy Markham, who 
was passing the place where we stood ; ** see how Mr. 
Fairlegh's sleeve is scorched ; surely,” she continned, 
turning to me, "your arm must be injured." 

" It begins to feol rather painful,” replied I, "but I 
daresay it’s nothing to signify.” 

" Come to my room,” exclaimed Freddy, anxiously. 
" Why did you not mention it before ? " 

" Really I scarcely felt it in the excitement of the mo- 
ment,” returned I ; " it can’t bo of any consequence." 

On removing the coat-^eeve, however, a somewhat 
considerable burn was apparent, extending about half 
way from the wrist to the elbow, and which, the moment 
it was exposed to the air, became excessively painful. 

Fortunately, amongst the guests who had not yet taken 
their departure, was the surgeon of the neighbourhood, 
who was speedily summoned, and who, after having ap- 
plied the proper remedies, recommended me to carry my 
arm in a sling for a few days, at the end of which time, 
ho assured roo, it would cause me little inconvenience. 

As it was, by great good luck, my left arm which was 
injured, I submitted to this mandate with tolerable resig- 
nation, and returned to the drawing-room to be pitied 
by the tongues of the old, and the bright eyes of the 
young ladies, to an extent which (as at that time of day 
I was somewhat addicted to the vice of shyness) was 
more fiattering than agreeable. 

It was between two and three o’clock when Lawless 
and T prepared to ttUce our departure for the inn at 
which we were to sleep. Being a lovely night, Cole- 
man volnnteete# to accompany us for the sake of the 
walk, telling servants not to sit up for him, as he 
had a lateltew4xi tiis pocket, an article, regarding the 
poasesaioh m a constant civil war was carried on 

Mtween his mither and himself, wherein by dint of 
sundry well-eontrived stratagems, and deeplydaid 
schemes, he iiivariably gained the victory, 

" I tell yon what,” sam lAwless, " the row and bother, 
end the Whole kick up altogether, has made me alarm- 
iatedy niuuny ; the only decent bit of chiCkeh I managed 
hanos on at supper, Di Clapperton ate ; precious 
ipiC g^rl has^ to be sure ; even after cdl the ground 
teiVs been over to going a topping pace the whole 
tttefi too, As tasn’t a bit off her feed ; didn’t she walk 
into the hgili tandwichesi that's all ! I’d rhther M^her 
frf II wtek <h»n i 1 can tell Shifdeft her 


last hlght; capital brown Stout, Sir, 'real Oninnew !” 
"That’s it, my man,” was the rejoinder, "trot ’em 
out, by all means. Freddy, old boy," he ocmtlnned, 
" come along In with us, and haye some." 

" Well, 1 don’t mind astonishing the netivea for once 
Ina way,"repUed Freddy, "butit’adreadftiUy debauched, 
eating oysters and drinking porter at thla time of 
or night, whichever yon are pleased to call it; yonll 
ruin my morals." 

" The devil fiy away with your morals, " was the polite 
rejoinder; and in we all went together. The oyatemand 

S orter soon made their appearance, jand had amplejustico 
one them; then, as a matter of coarse, spirits and 
water and cigars were produced, "just to prevent the 
oysters firom disagreeing with us ;” and we sat talking 
over old times, and relating various adventures which 
had occurred to us since, without troubling our heads 
about the flight of minutes. At length Coleman, pullltm 
out his watch, exclaimed, " Past four o’clock, by tno 
powers ! I must he ^tting to hod,— I’ve got a lease to 
draw to-morrow, and my head won’t be over clear, as 
it is ” 

"Nonsense," replied Lawless, "bed’s all a popular 
delusion; we can’t be better off than we arc — sit still 
hut on Coleman’s persisting in his wish to depart, Law- 
less continued, — "Well, take another glass, and then 
Frank and I will walk home with you, ^ see you safe, 
for it's my belief that you’re getting ' screwed,’ or you'd 
never think of going to bed.” Freddy and I excliauged 
glances, for if any of our party were in the condUdon 
expressed by the mysterious word * screwed’, it certainly 
was Lawless himself. After sitting some little time 
longer, we once more sallied forth, with the avowed in- 
tention of seeing Coleman home. 


ORFOBD CASTLB. 

Axoxost the thousands of tourists from south to 
north, in these times of extended intercourse between 
all parts of this bcautifiil island by steam navigation, 
who has not, whilst inhaling the bracing breese itnd 
careering gaily over the "boundless and sublime," 
observed on the coast of Suffolk, between Harwich 
harbour and Aldeburgh, famous for being the birth* 
place of Crabbe, a castle rearing its proud front in broadfl 
relief against the western skyl Between those two* 
light-houses, and at a short distance from that low, 
shingly, and barren shore denominated the Ness, broad, 
massive, stem, and grey stand the remains of Oribid 
Castle, a mighty stronghold of feudal times> associated 
with the imperishable names of the Kalct, the Bigod, 
the Despenser, and other "barons bold,” who cem- 
trlbuted to form the chivalrous host of the Norman 
conqueror. 

Orford Castle stands upon a commanding eminence 
on the north-west side, or, in militair phrase, on the . 
right bonk of the river Ore. By day, in clear weather, 
it serves as a land-mark for the mariner, and may be 
easily dlsUngnished at the distance of twenty-fiVe 
miles. A more interesting object is, perhaps, impossi- 
ble to conceive, as you approach the coast, especially 
towards evening. In the far distance w eya rests 
upon the domain of the Harqnis of Hertford, with its 
undulating wood-land ; in the fore-ground, the lofty 
keep and weather-beaten turrets of the old caatfo, mel- 
loFed by tin rich glow of sunset, proudly ahiMlowing 
forth the erambliag glories of olden times. 

The date at which this venerable castle wa# erected . 
has long baeh a matter of anxlow inqbtrjylmbngst 
topographeSa anditfutiquarians. No reemfi exist; 
forintihe "itoiimm" of iriiieh we write' the batons . 
aad teeir retetetttebe^ alteete fotpluaively 

tewiriikapBfodHhadneeppcffteiil^ ’ 
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the arts of literature ; indeedi literature had scarcely 
dawned when this kingdom was first dotted witu 
fortnesses and castleB. The little learning known was 
confined exclusively to the cloister. The monks were 
engaged more in matters relating to the management of 
their respectivo monasteries, than in maldng records 
connected with the castles and fortresses erected to con- 
solidate and perpetuate the sway of the conqueror. 
After most careful and elaborate research, we havf^ little 
doubt that Orford Oastle was built a.i>. 1067-8. In 
the former year, the Conqueror received the submission 
of all the nobility who had not attended his coronation, 
at Barking, in Emx, and, confirming them in possession 
of their estates and dignities, took care, however, 
previously to visiting Normandy, to place all real 
power in the hands of his barons ; the bettor to effect 
whioh he caused fortresses and citadels to be erected at 
vadous places best situated for commanding the king- 
dom. That Orford Castle was one of the strongholds 
then erected there can be little doubt, since its position 
was calculated to form a most powerful military station, 
commanding the country for many miles around, and 
under cover of which a most favourable point was pre- 
sented for cariying on intercourse with the Conqueror's 
Norman dominions, as well as for debarking supplies 
and munitions of war. The opinion we have expressed is 
further strengthened by several historical facts. U pon the 
usurpation of the crown by Stephen, the barons, in return 
for their submission, demanded the right of fortifying 
their castles, and the whole of England was thereupon 
filled with fortresses, garrisoned with vassals and 
soldiers. The evils resulting from compliance with 
this demand were aggravated by tho wars in which 
Stephen was engaged with the Empress Matilda. In 
1165, however, Henry II,, the better to strengthen his 
throne and to keep the refractory barons in order, 
cauBod all the newly-erected castles to be demolished, 
which, upon tho authority of historians, had proved ** so 
many sanctuaries for freebooters and rebels.” In pur- 
anance of this royal mandate, tho castles of Ipswich, 
with the casUo of Walton, about twenty miles from 
Orford, were razed to the ground ; and in accordance 
also with stipulations, the stones being removed in each 
ease to the aistance of a mile, were scattered about, that 
they might not again be used for similar erections. The 
evidences of this still remain. The soil of Suffolk is 
gravel and chalk, with a staple of loam. In a part of 
the town of Ipswich, called “ The Wash," which in olden 
times formed the bod of a deep stream of water, fordable 
at different points, but which now consists of a long 
and well-paved street, through which, however, a small 
stream still finds its way from Christ Church Park, and 
fidls into tho river Orwell, the stones of Ipswich Castle 
have been several times turned up during the last 
oantfity by excavators, in digging wells and cellars ; 
whUst a road, about a mile from tho site of the Castle of 
haa also presented the same evidences that 
Walfeoa Gaatlo shai^ the same fate. Now, in none of 
Ihe hi^riea of the period, nor indeed in any of the 

a uaintnamtiveB given by the early English chroniclers, 
0 we find mention of any Castle of Oriord having been 
made snlyeot to the same mandate. Upon this negative 
evidence, th6n« we may reasonably conclude that 
Orford C^Ue, aa it now stands, survived the general 
wreck; and that there are the best grounds for this, 
is shown al# bv the Ihct that Orford Caatle was placed 
in the hands oi those Norman nobles who were bound 
by their fealty to support the throne ; though, as we 
shall see, there were one or two exceptions, in which 
cases tiie turbulent and diaaflbeted were superseded by^ 
others more wm^hy of their sovereign's trust and con- 
fidence. 

We nowcome to the important question-under whose 
immediate ansidcea was Qrford^aatle designed and 
eompletedi This ia» again, a aomii^t difficult 
idlveii It is one that has puaaifid neiy locimustorian. 
As we have observed befon^ no imrda exist,. 


It is probable that Orford Oastle was erected by 
Bobert Malet, and the evidence is strong in lilvour 
the suppositioiL This Bobert Malet was the ion of 
William Malet, whose name appears on the roll of Battle 
Abbey as having been one of the victorious followers of 
the Norman in^er. To him was consigned the body of 
Harold, found on the field of Hastings, with itgunctlons 
that the usual pious offices should be properly per- 
formed. The services rendered by William Malet 
appear to have met with ample reward at the hands of 
the Conqueror, in the person of Bobert Malet, the son ; 
for, after the fall of William Malet, in 1069, in defend- 
ing York Castle, the command of which devolved upon 
him upon tho death of Bobert Fitz-Bichard, the 
governor, the Conqueror granted to Bobert Malet 267 
manors in England, 221 of which, as Dugdale states, 
were situate in the county of Suffolk. In this grant was 
the manor of Sudbome, in which Orford was Included. 
These princely possessions Bobert Malet appears to 
have held for about thirty-three years. Under Henry I. 
he hold the office of Great Chamberlain ; but, deserting 
his post, he ranged himself under the banners of 
Bobert Curthose, who laid claim to the throne. Upon 
the defeat of Curthose and his rebellious followers, 
Henry I. deprived Bobert Mulct of all his possessions, 
and being banished the realm, he passed over with 
Bobert Curthose into Normandy; the name of Malet being 
thenceforth associated with tho basest ingratitude for 
deserting the Crown in the greatest emergency in which 
his king could have been placed, thus forming a strong 
commentary upon the political morals of those times, 
though later periods of our histoiy have not been less 
remarkable fur similar examples. 

Having given above historical data, it may bo 
interesting to attempt a minute description of tho 
castle itself. 

From the number of bricks and tiles turned up at 
various periods in the vicinity, there appears to bo 
no doubt that the castle stood formerly in the centre of 
tho town of Orford. That Orford was, in ancient times, 
a place of considerable magnitude, admits of no question. 
Enjoying the favour of successive sovereigns, and being 
under tho immediate personal scrveillancc of powerful 
barons, Orford possessed many privileges. So early as 
tho reign of Edward 1. it seat two members to parlia- 
ment; that privilege is now extinct. Down to ihe year 
1500, Orford possessed throe churches— but one now 
remains. Its maritime importance is evidenced by the 
fact, that in the reign of Edward III. the burgesses fitted 
out three ships of M'ar, which they despatched to the 
siege of Calais ; it possesses now but half-a-dozen small 
fishing boats. Five centuries since it possessed several 
streets; their sites are now either traversed by the 
plough or are depastured by oxen and kine. The 
thoroughfares. Bridge-street, Church-street, and Broad- 
street, which once echoed to the clank of armed 
men, and to the bugle sounded at the castle-gate by 
the "belted knight," now present to the spectator 
merely so many "green lanes," still retaining their 
ancient appellations, where lovers may ramble, or poeto 
apostrophize the moon. The warlike baron and his 
trusty bands of retainers; the portly bnigesses^ prond of 
their royal charters; the stately ahipSt wbm rodo 
gallantly on the broad and swelling bosom of the Ore ; 
the busy population deep in trade and commerce; 
the handicraftsmen ploddii^ to their daily toil ; the 
stoled priest shriving the dying sinner, and wafting his 
last penitential sighs to heaven; the joys and aorrows, 
the hopes and fears, the crimes and virtues, the springs 
which gave impulse to human actions— sdl have bfen 
swept away ; and the only memento now left ^e 
glories of Orford is its noble castle, and all its proud 
tecoUeetions, 

Upon yonder lofty mound, eovered with the green 
herm^ of summer, staasds the keep with Ita " donjon*' 
—nearly all that now lemaina of %onoe 
hold o£ the Malet, the Pgo4» anid^ Ij»eq^s^ 
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keep ii 4 good iq^lmen of the oaetellatod style. It is 
ninety feet in nllltiide, and is built in the fonn of a 
polygon of eighteen sides, described within a circle 
whose radius Is twenty-seven feet. Three square em- 
battled towers flank it at equal distances on the west, 
north-east, and south sides, and by those towers the keep 
is overlooked. At the base of the keep the walls are 
twenty feet thick. The entrance is on we wostem side 
through a narrow gate loading to a flight of stone steps 
within. Ascending these you approach a broad and 
massive gate, the semicircular arch of which rests on 
corbels di^laying grotesque heads. Passing through 
this, you attain a platform from which you have a view 
of the ** donjoa," with its damp and dismal walls, and 
stupendous Noriuan arches. In the centre of the floor 
of this " donjon" is yet to be seen the mouth of the well 
intended to supply the garrison with water in times of 
siege. In this ** donjon" how many captives may not 
have pined I how many sighs may not have been breathed 
for liberty as the '' iron entered the soul !" Passing 
along the platfonn, the visitor ascends, on the right, 
another fli^t of broad stone steps, forming the princi- 
pal Btairoase, when he finds himself in what formed the 
gpiard-room ; the stupendous ilrcpluce, the reiresscR in 
the walls, the narrow windows, and the general charac- 
ter of the whole apartment, indicating its Norman 
ori^n. In this gu^-room the late Marquis of Hert- 
ford had a huge table built, around which, with his 
noble visitors, it is stated he passed many pleasant hours 
in the summer seasons during the latter years of his 
life. This table, which still remains, occupies the guard- 
room on all sides to within about six feet of the walls, 
such arc its gigantic dimensions. I'roceeding again 
through a scries of low arched passages, the guard-room 
communicates with two or three stone chambers lighted 
by loop-holes. They appear to have been intended as 
places of security, having been approached only through 
a BucoessionH>f doors, which disappeared centuries ago, 
though the pivots are still left, with the holes in the 
solid stone, through which the massive bolts were shot. 
In one of these dark and dismal apartments, tradition 
states that ** a laydyo of high degree” was confined 
during the absence of her lord, who accompanied Kicbard 
Occur de Lion to Palestine. She gave birth to a beau- 
tiful babe, who was seized by stealth in the tcmponiiy 
absence of the nurse, and carried ofl" by freebooters in 
the guise of Flemish merchants. The ** laydye" fretted 
and pined away, and her lord only returned in time to 
weep over her bier, and to die of a broken heart — the 
loss of his ** ladye" and her babe being a keener stroke 
to him than the blow aimed at bis breast by the bright 
steel of the Saracen. When the wind on winter’s nights 
has soughed and moaned through the windings of the 
cutle, producing sounds like the sighs of troubled spi- 
rits, simple-minded peasants plodding homewards have 
often fancied they heard the wails of the *Madye,"and 
the sorrowful complainings of her lord, alternating 
with the dit^ of the nune hushing the bright-eyed babe 
to sleep. Perhaps at that old window in the tower 
above, the nurse may liave fondled that babe in her 
anna, and the burden of her song may have been some- 
thing like the modem version, though not in the same 
words: — 

** O slumber my darling, thy sire it a knight ; 

Thy mother a ladye so lovely and bright i 
The hills and the dales and the towers we see, 

Thqy all shall belong, deaP» 

Am dying upeit the ear like the Calling strains of a 
▼sapor hytuu, as the soft cheek of the babe pressed its 
downy pillow, and the beautiful boy, the hope of a 
noble honaet^ into his sweet and peMumful slumbers. 

Hmreie snoidier oUeet also of peculiar Interest eon- 
aeeted wUh this ewtle. From a broad doorway in ih» 
somfeeafttllwer.aie psesentedwhatareevidently.ihote- 
asaBttcfnnroralQiT, or chapel, above the principal en- 
tianeCi The top of the wall is embattled, and the two 


windows of the chapel are yet tn excellent preservation. 
The floor of this oratory no lonm oziata— *tho whole 
interior is a mass of ruins. To me eaetern wall, how- 
ever, are yet attached the remains of a stone a/tor. The 
visitor might well spend an hour in musing upon this 
spot. 

** How many beads have here been told f 
How many matins have been sung?" 

The holy anthems and the notes of praise sie now 
hushed ; all is silent as the grave ; on all sides, a series 
of crumbling ruins: hearts that once worshipped at 
that altar nave oentiirios since mingled with common 
dust : ambition, virtue, guilt, age in its sear and yellow 
leaf," sated with the world — ^youth, buoyant with hope 
and dreaming of " glorions war," have alike knelt here, 
and have alike passed away. As we turned from the 
spot, we thought of Bernard Barton's lines — 

" Where religion’s holy name 
Hath preferred its sacred claim ; 

While a relic can he found 
Count it still as hallowed ground.” 

But to proceed. The outer walls of tlie keen and 
towers are built in the fashion which from time iinino- 
morial has been characteristic of the district— flint and 
nibble faced with Caen stone. The interior walls are 
built entirely with stone of the same description, and 
seem destined to last to future ages. The conr^ing 
hand of time has made but few inroads ; it is only here 
and there within the keep that the visitor can detect 
the slow progress of time’s ravages. Perhaps there is 
no castle in the kingdom of the same antiquity in a 
better state of preservation. 

Upon taking a minute survey of the extorion the at- 
tention of the visitor is called to the site of what once 
formed a square building, acyoining the western side of 
the tower on the south-east of the keep. This building 
formed the principal entrance to the castle in its palmy 
days, communicating with a scries of drawbridges, whioh, 
forming a passage over the outer and inner moato in the 
olden time, echoed to the heavy tread of the armed bands 
of the Malet, the Bigod and the Despenser, as they marched 
along in triumph with polished lance, and gar pennons 
fluttering in the breeze. About eighty years since, there 
was also standingnear the keep a place locally termed the 
kettle-house, which was supposed to have been used as 
a kitchen. Between the moats and opposite the south- 
east tower, about twenty years ago, a wall was standing 
of circular form, about forty feet high, with parapets 
and battlements. This no doubt formed a jMrt of the 
general plan of fortification. The moats still continue 
to be well defined, the inner one being fifteen feet, and 
the outer one thirty-eight feet from the walls. Indeed 
the tout ensemble impresses the visitor with a sense of 
the strength and security which were the characteristics 
of this stronghold of the Norman barons, surviving as 
it has done the wrecks of dynasties and the rallylngs 
of power for neariy one thousand years. 

The view from the top of the keep is veiy fine, over- 
looking an extent of country for many miles. On the 
west and south there are alternately presented woodland, 
grazing and com districts, interspersed with the well- 
stocked and umbrageous game preserves of the Marquis 
of Hertford ; on the east^ bearing upon its ever-rolling 
waves many a gaUant ahlp, the boundless expanse of 
the Oerman Ocean. 

A very curious story, connected with Orford Owile, 
recorded by Balph Coggeshall, in old English chroni- 
cler, is still implicitly believed by the fisherman of the 
neighbourhood The incident alluded to is said to have 
occurred in the year 1181, in the reign of Heiny tl. It 
is related that, one stonsy day, oertniii flahinmn of 
Orford, in casting^their nets some distanoe fem shore, 
caught a monatar resembling a man iti rise and form. 
Hia head was hald, but he had a bea«d long and ragged. 
Astonished at what thqy had taken, the monster tras 
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OQftnsfed to the governor of the caotle. , An endeavour 
me made to domeBticate thie strange oBering of old 
father Neptune, The monster would eat fish or fle^ 
but when either was presented to him in a raw states 
he would press it with his hands'* previous to mastiosr 
tion. The monster would appear, however, to have had 
a veiT Sony sqjoum amongst his new associates, for not 
satlshed with surveying him in his human form,** the 
inmates of the caatle were in the habit of ** tying him 
up by the heels,'* and subjecting him to other cruel tor- 
ments, ** to make him jspeak." The chronicler does not 
inform us of the result ,but goes on to relate that the mon- 
ster had a couch provided for him, upon which he lay 
down at sunset and from which he regularly arose at 
sunrise. Eventually the governor permitted the fisher- 
men to carry the stranger to the sea-shore, in order to 
witness his vagaries in his native element. There is 
an old-standing satire that the men of OeggeshaU, in 
Essex, spread a net around their town to keep out the 
small-pox. Whether they borrowed the idea from the 
fishermen of Orl'ord, local traditions do not state ; but 
certain it is, upon the authority of Italph Coggeshall, 
that the fishermen of Orford spread three rows of strong 
nets before a portion of the coast to prevent the escape 
of the monster, and then permitted him to betake him- 
self to the briny elements. The result was what might 
have been anticipated. Monster though the stranger 
was pronounced to be, yet he seemed to possess more 
brains than the fishermen, for diving under the triple 
barrier of nets, he was soon beyond the control of his 
captors, and elevat^ himself upon the crests of the 
foaming waves derided the astonished fishermen, and 
soon disapi^ared in the depths of Ihe sea. The fisher* 
men. chagrined at the loss, returned in doleful plight 
to the governor of tlie castle. The monster, however, 
some time after returned, to the perfect surprise of the 
fishermen, and again made a sojourn at the castle. Not 
being kept under his former strict w,rveiUauce, a sort 
confidence was established between both parties; 

^ but accordii^ to iialph Coggeshall, ** the monster being 
Weaiy of living alone, at last stole away to sea, and was 
never heard ot more.*' The tradition is still preserved. 
On stormy nights when the frail barks of the hardy fish- 
ermen are tossed about by the tempestuous waves ; when 
the winds are howling and blustering along the shore, 
# and the ** doi^jon" of the old castle echoes to the strife 
I of the furious elements^ the wives and children of the 
f brave mariners are sometimes wont to leave the warm 
ehimnoy nook and peep fearfully through the htdf-opened 
casement into the daim and hazy atmosphere which en- 
velopes this wild and desolate shore, to descry the wel- 
oomO and well-known cralt ; retreating timidly as titiey 
bear a thought of the mysterious monster, designated 
Ums i^d man of Oxfofrl. 

The rosearohes into the history of the respective go- 
vernors Oxford Castle, are full of the deepest interest, 
introducing ua to somo of the most illustrious names 
that adorn our earW anaals, and to some of the most 
remarkable events that distinguishod the career of the 
Norman invadixe. 

It has been already shown that Oxford Castle was 
built JLXk. under the direction of the Conqueror, 

by Bobert JCalel Upon his attainder for high-treason, 
in 110% Henry 1. vested the Barony of Oribid and the 
ipuhediate posseseions in Peter de Yaloines, one of the 
attendants of the Conqueror, and steward in the royal 
household. By hie successors the castle was held 
throughoutthe lelgns of Stephen, Henry II,, BichardL, 
; up to the year 1204, in the reign of liing John, when 
the barons rose, and eventually succeeded in obtaining 
Magna Charta. The inilttence ezmlBed by this conle- 
, deration, caused the expulsion of thei ValoineB. Ial204, 

; Hugh Bigod, one of the powerfitl Earls of Norfolk, who 
I had defended his castleB at Ipnriek and Walton against 

t 6t«|^en,wiamide CUrmi|U)r ofOif^ He was one of 
tha twenty^ve barons dutaen e* conservators of the 
I public liberties to whom all man were hound to swear 


obedience under penalty of confiscation. Eov the' wrt ‘ 
Hugh Bigod acted, he was excommunicated by Pope 
Innocent ill. ; pursued, also, by the relentless enmity 
of tho king, John, who never forgot or forgave, and took 
the earliest means for accelerating Ids fell* In 1215, 
when war aga^ broke out between John and the ba- 
rons, and William de Albini, ^eir most puiaaant leader, 
was taken prisoner, the king, finding his arms triumph- 
ant, removed Hugh Bigod from the governorship of Or- 
ford Castle, and placed the responsibility in the hands 
of Hubert de Buigh, another illustrious name. Hubert 
de Burgh rendered essential service to the crown, upon 
the invasion of Louis, son of Philip of France, by op- 
posing, with the greatest fidelity and valour, the Fvenoh 
forces, invited over by the refractory barons, under the 
command of the Count de Perche, who, in 1216, fell at 
the siege of Lincoln Castle. Having also rendered 
eminent service at the siege of Dover, Hubert de Burgh 
waa, upon the death of John and the accession of Henry 
111., in 1216, appointed High Justieiaiy of England. 
He is represented to have been the ablest and most 
virtuous minister whom Henry 111. ever possessed ; 
faithful to the crown in the most difficult and danger- 
ous times, with no disposition to enslave or to oppress 
the people. Loaded with favours and honours beyond 
any other subject, a conspiracy was got up against him 
by the discontent^ barons. Amongst other crimes, Hume 
states that he was accused of gaining the king’s affec- 
tions by enchantment, and of purloining from the royal 
treasury a gem which had the virtue to render the wearer 
invulnerable. The faithful minister was abandoned by 
the king, and, after being for a time confined in tho 
Castle of Devises, made his escape ; after which, he again 
so far exercised his ** powers ot enchantment,” as to im- 
press tho king with tho conviction that bus services 
were invaluable to the state, and he was consequently 
again received into royal favour. The next illustrious 
name we find in connexion with Orford Castle, is that 
of Hughle Duspenscr, who, with his son, in the reign of 
the unl'ortunate Edward II., made himself so conspi- 
cuous in the part he took against Queen Isabella, and 
her paramour, Koger Mortimer. Hugh le Despenser 
appears to have succeeded Hubert de Burgh until about 
the year 1^62, when Simon de Montfort, Earl of Lei- 
cester, laid claim to the throne. Alter the parliament, 
called ** the mad parliament,” held at Orford in 1266, 
the first' act of Simon de Montfort and the twenty-four 
confederated barons, was to displace all the chief officers 
of the crown, and to replace such oibcers by others of 
their own appointment. Henry HI. proclaimed this 
breach of trust; and to mark his displeasure, with 
others, removed Hugh le Despenser from the governor- 
ship of Orford Castle, at the same time placing new 
governors and new garrisons in most ot the castles 
throughout tiie kingdom. Hugh le Despenser was suc- 
ceeded by Philip Marmion, descendant of a Norman 
baron. In 1268, Simon de Montfort, having formed a 
now conspiracy in France, commenced on open rebel- 
lion, and he and the insurgent barons were reinvested 
with the sovereignty of the kingdom. One of their first 
acts was to restore Hugh le Ddspenser to the office of 
High Justieiaiy; and he was again also reinstated in 
the governorship of Oxford Castle. This he appears to 
have held through the civil wars, during the p^omi- 
nance of Simon de Montfort up to 1266, when the Battle 
I of Evesham proved the death-blow to Simon de Mont- 
fort and his faction. After this triumph of the royal 
arms, all the castles, including Orford, were surrendered 
to the crown, Simon de Montfort being the only baron 
who waa mm the subject of attainder; Hugh le Dee- 
penaer being eomndled, with other barons, to make 
compoeition with w crown to an extent not exceeding 
five yeata* rental of their xei|)«<^ve estatea. Although, 
at this period of hialoxy, Hn^. k Deqpcoiaer. thaa lost 

the rqyjd ferour, yot he ww alknroida 

in the effioe Ckvonmr of Osl'osd Ouatk^find; with his 
son^ oooiqpied a brilliant poritkn down to the urign of 
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Edwanl 11.^ wh«ai Koger Mortimer, sucoeodiDg in hie 
rebellion and iinraeion under the auspicee of Queen lea- 
bella, effisoted tho destruction of both the Despcnsers, 
the royal favourites ; the elder, at ninety years of age, 
being hanged, and hie body thrown to tho dogs ; the 
latter bcdug alio, without trial, brought to tho block. 

Such is a sketch of the early history of Orford Castle 
in those eventful and bloody times. It now only re- 
mains to be added, that tho elder Despeuscr was suc- 
ceeded, in 1836, (Sdward III.,) by l^bert de Uffurd,who 
married Cecilia, daughter and co-lieiress of llobert do 
la Valoines. In 1382, (Richard H.,) William de Ufford 
died seised of the castlo and domain, which were assigned 
for tho dowry of Isabella his wife. This lady survived 
her husband thirty-five years. Upon her demiso, in 
1417, Robert, Lord Willoughby De Kresby, whoso an- 
cestor led tho second line of tho English forces at the 
Battle of Cressy, had livery of tlie castle and town of 
Orford; and in this family both remained until 1526, 
(Heiiry VIII.,) when William, Lord Willoughby, died, 
leaving as his heiress his daughter Catherine. In 152&, 
the wardship of Catherine devolved upon Charles Bian- 
don ; and in 1 58.5, having made proof of her age, she 
had livery of the lands and castle of Orford as her in 
heritance,and thereupon became fourth wife of tho great 
Duke of Suffolk. Upon bis death, in 1545, the duebess 
inarriod Charles Bertie, Esq., a gentleman skilled in 
various foreign languages, and member of a family of 
high rank. Both were zealous promoters of the Refor- 
mation, and suffered much in its cause, being compelled, 
upon Mary's accession, to quit the kingdom in order to 
save their lives. A curious old ballad, published in tlic 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, commemorative of their ex* 
ample, is yet extant, entitled, most rare and 

excellent llistory of the Duchess of Sullblk, and her 
husband, Richard Bertie’s Calamities: to tlic tunc of 
* Queen Dido.’ ” Upon the death of the Duciicss of Suf- 
folk, in 1580, her son and heir, Peregrine Bertie, w'ho 
was born at VVesel, one of the llaus 'fowms, claimed the 
dignity and title of Willoughby do Eresby, win eh, being 
allowed, lie hud summons to I’arliameut By Sir llobert 
Naunton, in tlic Fragmcnta Regalia,” he is named as 
** one of tho queen’s first sw^ordsmeii, and a just imistcr 
of tho military art.” About J5b5, the Castle of Oiford 
passed from this illustrious family to Sir Michael Stau- 
liopc, Knt., county M otts, who, it is said, occupied a 
high position in the councils of Elizabeth and .fames J. 
It ulterwai'ds descended to tho Hon. Pryce Devereux, 
Ijord Viscount Hereford, whose heim hold it, with the 
manor of t:iudboruc, until about 1780, when both were 
purchased by Francis, eldest son of Francis Lord Con- 
way, Baron Conway, of Ragelcy, Warwickshire; who, on 
tho third of August, 1750, was created Earl of Hertford 
and Viscount Beauchamp ; being advanced also on July 
5tb, 1703, to the high rsbok of Marquis of Hertford and 
Earl of Yarmouth. 

Our narrative, compiled from many original sources, 
exclusively our own, now comes to a close. Under the 
auspices of the noble house of Hertford, we trust the 
hue old Castle of Orford will be preserved unmutilated 
to future generations, which, like the present, will not fail 
to dwell with wonder and delight upon this hoary me- 
meuto of the chivaliy of England in those times when 
the galleries, now silent and deserted, echoed hoarsely 
to the warlike preparations of stalwart men-at-arms ; 
or when, amidst flowing wine-cups, the old castle echoed 
softly to the mellifluous strains of the harper welcoming 
tho chieftain back from the plains of ralestine. 

R. T. 


oning and improving the mystery of murder, from the 
first essay of clubs and stones to the present perfection 
of gunneiy, cannoueering, bombarding, mining. ’ 
Much as the genius of ** our good Edmund*' luxuriated 
in speculative philosophy, and luminous as was his 
course of action and thought, he could scarcely have 
meditated on tlie vast number of means for ** sharpen- 
ing and improving,” which science has, of late years, 
devised; all of them involving considemtiona ^ the 
highest importance to the welfipre of tho human race ; 
a proximate effect of these discoveries, doubtless, being, 
in a great mca.we, tho extinction of the curse and 
lamity of war. its chivalry will, indeed, then have 
departed; and the contest, so long as it remain, will 
ha VO none of those brilliant episodes of human action, 
which arc the iffnea fatui of hero-worship. N o more— ^ 

“ An iron harvest on the field appears, 

Of lanciis, burnislied aluelds, and brisUing spears;*’ 

or,— 

The various glories of their arms combine. 

And in one fearful, diizzling medley join. 

’i'lie air above., and all tiie fields beueath, 

Siiiub w itli a bright variety of death.** 

But wc must leave the heroic age, and come to our 
own limes. 

Cotton, having already contributed largely to our 
national prosperity in times of peace, is likely to plav a 
very Important part in the strategics of war. The dis- 
covery is already disputed : it is the old story of Colum- 
])us ami the egg : the egg now stands erect, and every 
ouc makes fulminating, or gun-cotton : it is very easy 
when one knows the way. 

We beli(‘ve the credit of tho discovery to bo due to 
rrores.Mor Schonbein, of Basle, the discoverer of ozone, 
:ui olomeut analogous in its cliomical character tio oblo- 
niie. The novelty was first announced as an explosive 
compound, possessiiig many apparent advantages over 
gunpowder. It was tlcscribed as a cotton, prepared by 
a secret process ; on the application of a spark, the solid 
mass is at once converted to a gaseous staio ; and In 
uu experiment performed in the laboratory of Professor 
Scbonlicin, a certain weight of gunpowder, when fired, 
filled the apartment with smoko ; vrhilst an equal weight 
of cotton exploded without producing any smoke, leaving ' 
only a few atoms of carbonaceous matter behind. Com- 
mon balls and shells were experimentally projected by 
this prepared cotton, which was stated to have nearly 
doubled the projectile force of gunpowder. Professor 
Schoiibcin made an interesting experiment on the wall 
of an old (;astlc : it bad been calculated that from three 
to four pounds of gunpowder would bo requisite to de- 
stroy this w'all, and a hole capable of containing that 
quantity was prepared. In ibis aperture were put four i 
ounces of tho prepared cotton, which, when fired, blew 
the massive wall to pieces. 

Again, the hixteentb part of an ounce of the prepared 
cotton, placed in a gun, carried a ball with such force 
that it perforated two planks at the distance of fifty- 
eight paces*} and, at another time, with the same cliarge 
and distance, drove a bullet into a wall to the depth of 
3} inches. In other experiments, a drachm of cotton 
sent a ball, three-quarters of an ounce weight, to a dis- 
tance of two hundred paces, where it penetrated a deal 
plank to tho depth of two inches. A portion of this 
cotton, when thrown into water, and afterwards dried. 


GUN-COTTON. 

Hhx groSt Edmund Burke, almost in the same page 
that he tmiAeuts the departure of the age of chivaliy, has 
this scute observation : “ From the earliest dawnings of 
policy to this day, the invention of men has been sbarp- 


did not lose its inflammable property. 

Such wore the experiments mMe by ProfenorSohon- 
bein, with this new explosive power, in BwUaerlaad. 
In ^ptember last, the wvant attended the Meeting of 
the British Association for the Advanoemeniof Seienoe, 
at Southampton ; and, the fiime of the gnn-eoUen having 
travelled much faster than the PtcIhmi^, great was the 
curiosity of the members of the Association to witness 
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tHe (meration of thift new power. At one of the crening 
meetingB, Ub properties were explained and experi- 
mented with by Professor Grove. The explorive force 
was stated to be double that of gunpowder, yet the sub- 
stance left no soil on fire-arms. . There are two qualities 
of the gun-cotton : thO second-best causing little smoke, 
the other none. Gunpowder explodes at OOOo of heat; 
gun-cotton at 400o; and it may be exploded on gun- 
powder without the powder igniting ! 

Mr. Grove first exploded a small quantity of gun- 
powder, for the purposepf showing the large quantity of 
smoke it evolved. He wn fired a small lock of the 
gun-cotton, of the second quality ; it flashed off as rapidly 
as gunpowder, and but a very small quantity of smoke 
was perceptible ; the paper on which it exploded being 
but slightly stained. The best quality of gun-cotton 
exploded still more rapidly, without any smoke what- 
ever ; and it gave out an orange-coloured flame. 

Mr. Grove next steeped a piece of the cotton in a 
glass of water, and then pressed it and dried it between 
blotting-paper; and though it could not have been tho- 
roughly dry in the time, the cotton flashed off when 
heated wire was applied to it, and without any perceptible 
smoke. The flaw, however, was not, in this case, so 
instantaneous as that of the perfectly d^ cot ton. 

The lost experiment was the explosion of a piece of 
the gun-cotton placed upon loose gunpowder, without 
firing the latter. This was perfectly successful ; though 
the cotton must be quite dry to insure its success ; for, 
if the combustion be less rapid, the gunpowder will 
explode. 

These experiments were witnessed by his Royal High- 
nesa Prince Albert, who was present at the meeting, 
and was elected an honorary member of the Association. 

Subsequently, Professor Schonbein attended at Os- 
borne House to exhibit the properties of his gun-cotton 
to Prince Albert, when the Professor offered to explode 
a portion on the hand of Colonel B ; but the gal- 

lant colonel recoiled from the exporiment, and would 
have nothing to do with the novel power. Prince 
Albert himself, however, submitted to the test; and 
off went Gie cotton, without smoke, stain, or burning of 
the skin. Thus encouraged, the colonel took his turn ; 
but, whether the material was changed or not for the 
coarser preparation, it gave him such a singeing that he 
leaped up with a erv of pain. A hearty laugh was all 
the commiseration he received. After this, Professor 
'Schonbein loaded a fowling-piece with cotton in the 
place of powder, and the Prince fired both ball and shot 
i^m it with the usual effect, and perfect impunity. We 
give this anecdote upon the authority of the Literary 
OoMite. 

The advantages attendant upon tho use of gun-cotton 
for bleating in mines must, we think, be very great 1 
. sinoe tho smoke proceeding from the coarse gunpowder, 
used for this purpose, occasions so much annoyance, and 
iqjuiy to the nealih of the miners. Experiments have 
been made in some of tho Gomlsh mines, and have 
proved moot satisfaetoiy and conclusive in favour of 
gun-cotton, one ounce of which proves equal to one 
pound of gunpowder. 

Some additional projectile experiments haye also been 
made in the giounas of Mr. Barron, at Stanmore, with 
fowUng^ieces ond xiflea. Thus, as reported in the 
Alkmimm, % gun^ ^dharged with thirty grains of pre- 
pared ebtitou, propdlod an equal charge of shot, with 
greater force and precision, at a distance of forty yards, 
tlian was done by the same gun loaded with a hondred 
and twenty giainB of gunpowder. A rifle, charged with 
fiffy-four and a half gmxa of gunpowder, sent a ball 
throttsfh eeven boards, half an Ifich in thickness, at a 
distance of forty yordi; Gie aasne rifle, charged with 
fiM^ ftaitti of gun-cotton, pTog^Iled the ball into the 
ei|fil3i board. Another fiffe{,w]ueh had been used for ele- 
phant shooting, and eonseqnently carried a much larger 
bon, <4tti|r6d with gr^ w gun-cotton, propelled 
the boll through eight boards, at a distanee of ninety 


yards. In no cose was the disdiarge aoeonipaniad by a 
greater recoil than usual; and Ae reports were not 
louder than those accompanying the discharge of guns 
and rifles loaded with gunpowder. 

As Professor Sehonbien came to England with the 
view of patenting hU disooveiy, he did not divulge the 
secret to his brother eavane at the Southampton Meet- 
ing. He is said to have offered it to the Brittsh govern- 
ment ; and a hundred-weight of the gun-cotton is stated 
to have been despatched from Basle to Wodlwicb, with 
the view of testing its applicability to heavy ordnance. 
Still this statement is at variance with a representation 
current, that the Diet of Mentz has proposM an award 
to the I^ofessor, for communicating to them his gun- 
cotton secret. We may here mention, that its manufac- 
ture is unattended by risk ; and that it can be effected 
in the small space of eight hours, and at a less cost than 
gunpowder. 

Schonbein is believed still to retain his secret intact; 
but other original thinkers have been at work, and pro- 
duced veiy similar results. Indeed, the subject of ex- 
plosive compounds has largely enga^d the attention of 
European chemists, of late years, owing partty to the 
high pitch of public curiosity as to tbc secret of Lieute- 
nant Warner's new destructive power. So fearful an 
antagonism it is naturally an object of national compe- 
tition to possess; and, were it not that we consider 
such annihilating power must lead to the cessation 
of great wars, we should regard such discoveries as the 
wanton waste of genius. As it is, however, there Is a 
glorious anticipation abroad of tho humanizing effect 
of these scientific triumphs, which, we pray, may be 
amply realized. 

Almost simultaneously have appeared three or four 
inventors of other explosive agents. Beettyer, of 
Frankfort, has discovered one ; and Dr. Otto, Professor 
of Chemistry, in Brunswick, relying on an observation 
of llclouze, contained in the 136th page of Professor 
Otto's Mantud of Chemistnjf baa succeeded in pro- 
ducing an exploding cotton, which, after a series of ex- 
periments, seems quite to supply the place of gun- 
powder. We quote the Doctors own account of the 
invention, which he has given for the general good of 
the public : — 

** In the preparation of the exploding cotton, com- 
mon, well-cleaned cotton, is dipped for about half a 
minute in highly concentrated nitric acid, (the acid 
which 1 use being made by the distillation of teti parts 
of dried saltpetre, and six of oil of vitriol,) and then in- 
stantly placed in water, which must be often renewed, in 
order to free the cotton from the acid with which it is 
impregnated. Care must then be taken that all tho 
knotty parts he properly disentangled, and that it be 
thoroughly dried. After this, the explosive cotton will 
be ready for use. Its effects create astonishment in all 
who witness them : the smallest portion, when struck 
on an anvil with a hammer, explodes like fnlminating 
powder ; when kindled with a glowing body, it takes 
fire like gunpowder; and when used in a gun, Ua ope- 
ration, though in a far greater proportion to its weignt, 
is precisely the same as that of gunpowder. This gun- 
cotton is employed in the same way as gunpowder: a 
piece of it is rammed down the barrel, then a bit of 
wadding, and after that a ball; a copper cap ignites 
and explodes the cotton." Dr. Otto's statement is ao- 
eompai^ed by a testimonial, and he odds, " without a 
single exception, all who have witnessed my experi- 
ments have been most eompletety aatisfled." 

The editor of the PharnuKetmoad Times is entitled to 
be heard on the subject^ from hie presumed fiuniliarUy 
with chemical maidpulatlon. Kew, he has prepoied 
cotton according to Professor Otto’s directioDO, hA has 
founid it to aoqniie a fnhninatteg property by no moMPs 
BO great as deseribed. The methcif is by atemageeiirifen 
for half a minute in iiltiieadd,; and then on 

adding, however^ aeidtb the nUm am, then 

prooemng as ^bdfeih< the result wue^dlifeiwat^ni^ a 
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' odUoH was oUiitldd whicli postaudd ill proporties 
of folidiiiatiim nod capability of diarujptioil tad projeo- 
tioB atated hr Frofeaaor Schonbein. We ware induced 
to try the effi^t of mixing sulphuric acid with nitric, 
firom a eonsideration of the remarkable affinity which 
the former acid erincos for Water, thus concentrating 
the nitric acid to its maximum. Many of our readers, 
who may have in boyhood amused themselves with per- 
forming scientiflo experiments, will, doubtless, be cog- 
nisant of the one wnich has for its object the inflam- 
mation of certain essential oils by the agency of nitric 
acid. They will not fail to remember that, if such acid 
be not very strong, the result will not take place, but 
that inflammation is immediately caused by the addi- 
tion of a little sulphuric acid. 

" Prepared by the process we have indicated, gun- 
cotton resembles, to some extent, the ordinary material; 
but, in some cases, it assumes a slightly yellow colour. 
It explodes by the percussion or friction of iron against 
iron, or any metal of similar hardness and also when 
exposed to a temperature of 400*^ FahreiUieit, — circum- 
stances to be borne in mind when we come to speak of 
the application of this cotton to the purposes of fire- 
arms. 

** Having tried the effects of this cotton as a prmectile 
agent for small arms, its relative agency in propelling a 
ball would appear to bo about equal ta the finest sport- 
ing gunpowder, than which it occupies more space in a 
gun, on account of its lighter specific gravity,— a fact 
which must not be lost sight of.” 

The writer then examines the circumstances of using 
the cotton for small fire-arms, and finds throe diffi- 
culties : 1, the chance of the fibres of the cotton get- 
ting between the ramrod and barrel, and thus premsr 
turely exploding; 2, if the barrel be considerably 
heatra by continuous firing, the cotton mav explode, 
even without friction, and its use, from this cause, 
would be impossible in many cases of actual service ; 
8, the doubt whether the cotton will find its way into 
the chamber or contracted breeching of a gun, sponta- 
neously, like gunpowder. Lastly, the property which 
this remarkable body possesses of not soiling a piece, 
would render it, coetcria parihua, invaluable ; but this, 
the wt^r fears, is not the case. He anticipates the 
grea^^yfidvantages from this body os applied to mining 
operations ; for here, the evolution of smoke in the con- 
fined space in which the miner is compelled to work, is 
a serious disadvantage. 

Two other claimants remain to be noticed. M. Morel, 
the engineer, at Paris, has just produced ** a fulminating 
matter, having all the appearance of cotton and wadding, 
which he has tried in the presence of (General Gourgaud, 
President of the Committee of Artille^; Colonel 
Piobert, Member of the Academy of Sciences ; and 
several other officers. The following details of the ex- 
periments are from the Meaaager, Paris paper : — 

** Burned on the hand, it causes no sensible pain, 
leaves no stain, and produces no smoke. Dipped in 
water and pressed, and afterwards dried between two 
leaves of blotting-paper, it preserves its fulminating 
properries. General Qouigaud fired a charge of fulmi- 
nating cottoB from an orainaiw fowling-piece at a dis- 
tance of for^ vards from the object at which he aimed. 
He fired a nolster pistol at a distance of twenty-five 
yards, and a pocket pistol at a distance of ten yards. 
At forty yards, a ball from the fowling-piece travetaed 
a plank of beech of 0.86 oentimetrea thiekness; at 
twenty-five /aids, the baU from the holster pistol lodged 

. in the plaak without peribmtiiig it; the ball from the 
pocket pUtdl made the Bune impresaion on the plank as 
that whiob might have been pmnoed by a ohaige of 
eedinaiy^iiiipowdOT^ The chitfge of falmlnatingootton 
leomeemikanyrnridM Theioeoilof 

ttm gmim eatemaly Jd^ht, and the mpe^ 

I fritm|natfag enbetanoe, irideh haa the appeamtiee of] 


eottoQ, and which was tried with an artillery mus- 
keteod, fired at forty yards. The ball prodnoed the samo 
effect as that fired by folminating eottem, bnt It left a 
considerable deposit in the barrel. The eoUon powder 
of M. Chodsko was compressed into a wadding In order 
to charge the gun, whilst the fulminating cotton was not. 
Both materials ignite by the blow of a hammer on an 
anvil, but not by the blow of a hammer on wood.** 
Meanwhile, it will be interesting to watch the expe- 
rimental applications of this new explosive power, to 
the practical valne of which various oouditiona are 
essential. We have here subnfltted to our readers the 
leading fiusts of the discovery ; and at present have only 
to add our best hopes of its proving a soieutifl j benellii^ 
tion to the community. 


THE STREETS OF LONDON.' 


To trace the gradual development of a great 
metropolis from the nucleut around which the small 
community had originally congregated : to pursue 
its effloreteenee into streets, lanes, alleys, squares, 
circuses, paragons, and crescents : to speculate on 
the mmea given to them, and the cautaa of their 
imposition, ori^ating in peculiarities of the hcaie, 
in the appellations of the builder a^ or the purpoeee 
for which the buildings were designed : to investi- 
gate the history of their respective inhabitants, and 
their fortunes and changes, could not but afford 
much amttaement^ probably much moral itraeructiou. 
These desirable results may be obtained from even 
a less extensive consideration of this interesting 
subject ; and Dr. Macka 3 r has produced two most 
entertaining and instructive volumes, replete with 
information, amusement, and anecdote of every 
description, political, statistical, biographical, his- 
torical, or theatrical. They are written in a livelv, 
M~chatf off-hand style, adapted to the subject; 
and form (what Mr. Smith entitled another of hie 
publications,) an admirable ** Book for a rainy 
day.” There is no Preface, and, what is an unpar- 
donable deficiency in a literary work, especially in 
one of this nature, no Index ! 

We shall proceed to select such passages as, we 
imagine, roa^ in any way interest our readers; 
adding occasionally some remarks of our own. 

The Ramble be^s with a joum^ from ** Hvde 
Park Comer to Charing Cross.” The first object 
of attraction is ** Apsley House.” Apsley House 
is interesting, as being the residence of the greatest 
captain and one of the greatest men of this or of 
any former age. Time, whidi must make it vener- 
able, will confer more and more lustre upon it, and 
a century henee, what we now look upon with cu- 
riosity will be regarded with reverence.”— Vol. i. p. 5. 

Mr. Smith passes over in silenoe the iron revofmg 
ahutterif conveying so striking a memorial of the 
uncertainty and fickleness of the English. Our 
school-boy recollections rise up, as often as we see 
them; and the treatment of JMiltiades ledars to 
our miiid. We recollect seeing the Duke, during 
apopnlar ebullition of cofipra/tt/^iofi, smiling calmly 
at tbe mob who were cheeriing him, and pointing 
to these shutters. 

"Some yean Ego, as our readenareprDhablyawan.it 
was decided to oommemonte Ijie aomeveminte ^ tim 
Duke of Weliiagton by a testifiioiiiaL Th# execatioa 
of this work was confided to tho oempelmit genius of 


(1) AaAstlnwElni Basoible iollia Stt m ti «f XidoSim» with eam- 
Aolti of UHfr mon MtebralvS AtiiaHiSi. gv y, T. StiS. 
EdMbrGhnMllapkay,Ltkl>. avolalm INA 
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Wyatt. That gtintlemau entecad lib grateful 
taaki and completed a design whi^ ia aaid to be worthy 
of the artist; and which, undoubtedly^ is the lareeat 
equestrian statue in the world. The work dniahud, it 
bjcoame a grave question where 4 was to be placed. A 
coniiiuittoe of noblemen and gentlemen of reputed taste 
wae accordingly formed, to take into consideration at 
what spot, or on what eminence this mighty man and 
hofse might most worthily be stationed. The Com- 
ipittee (having obtained her Majesty's sanction and 
{mprovap at length decided that the top of the trium* 
phm arch was the place, of all others, to show to admi- 
ration the beauty of Mr. Wyatt's magnificent statue. | 
Hut now the cntic began to carp : there was no precc- j 
dent for an equestrian statue on an arch ; besides, the j 
arch itself was too small for the statue. One noble lord 
pleasantly observed, that when the horse was placed on 
its destined summit, it would appear from his windows 
like that wondrous horse * whereon the Tartar king did 
ride an aerial steed that had walked or galloped, or 
WM about to do so, over the houses. But his lordship 
forgot that if the arch had boon a pedestal, the selfsame 
appearance would be presented to him. 

It has at length been arranged that the horse and 
his rider shall be suffered to ascend the arch * on trial.' 
If an enlightened public, after due examination, do not 
Approve their appearance, the^ are to come down again; 
when some other, and, if possible, better situation, will 
be chosen for them. We venture to predict, that once 
Up, they will not come down ; and we shall not be sur- 
prised if, after all, it be acknowledged that the much- 
derided committee have chosen well and wisely." — Ibid, 
pp. d, T. 

In this prediction and expectation we heartily 
concur. The discussions on this subject have 
nothing whatsoever to do with sculpture or archi- 
tecture. 

The public-houses contiguous to liyde Park, 
about the middle of the last century, 

Were chiefly resorted to by soldiers, particularly on 
review days, when there were long wooden seats fixed 
in the street before the houses for the accommodation 
of six or seven barbel's, who were employed on field- 
days in powdering those youths who were not adroit 
enough to dress each other. Yet it was not unusual 
fur twenty or thirty of the elder soldiers to bestride a 
form in iho open air, where each eumbed, soaped, 
powdered, and tied the hair of his comrade, and aiter 
wards underwent the same operation himself.’’— 76i(/.p.8. 

In tihe vestry of St. Jiunes’s church are caret uliy 
preserved the portraits of the eminent prcUiUm Tcuisou, 
Clarke/ Becker, and FarkerT — Ibid, p. 25. 

Clarke never was a and Dr. Parker was 

the last Bettor of the parish but three. The por^ 
traits eatend, iu a consecutive series, irom the first 
rector oftbe parish up to the preseu t Dean oi'Liucolii. 

'*The fallowing is an extractfrom Cole's MBS. vol. xxxL 
page 171, in tiie British Museum:— 'The following 
uumorouB address was supposed to be wrote by Colonel 
liytdetod, blather to Sir George Lyttletou, in 1762, on 
his Majesty's return from Hanover, when numberless 
addresses wore presented. White's chocolate-house, 
near Bt. James's palace, was the famous gaming house 
where most of the nobility had meetings, and a society. 
It 'Was given to me December 8th, 1752, by Sir Kobert 
Bmyth, Bart, at Horseth Hall : — 

THE OAMS8TXB8' aUPREBS TO .THJE EXNQ, 

Most righteous Sover^n; 

May it please yhe Majesty, 

^ the lords, knights. &o. of the Society of White’s, 
b[^ teve to throw ouxselves at your Midesty's feet (our 
hcneuiaandoonscifiiices lying under the table, kc.,o^rfo^ 
tensa being at stake), and oongratulate your Htjei^s 


happy return to these kingdoms, which assembles us 
togetner, to the great advantage of some, the ruin of 
others, and the unspeakable satisfaction of all— -both us, 
our wives, and children. 

We beg leave to acknowledge your Mmesty’s great 
gooducss and lenity in allowing ns to break those laws 
which we ourselves have made, and you have sanctified 
and confirmed, while your Majesty alone religiously 
observes and regards them. 

And we beg leave to assure your Majesty of our 
most unfeigned loyalty and attachment to your sacred 
person ; and that, next to the Kings of Diamonds, 
Bpades, Clubs, and Hearts, we love, honour, and adbre 
you. 

To which his Majesty was pleased to return this 
I most gracious answer : — 

I My Lords and Gentlemen, 

I return you my thanks for your loyal address ; but 
! whilst 1 have such rivals in your affections as you tell 
me, 1 can neither think it worth preserving or regard- 
ing. 1 look upon you yourselves as a pack of cards, 
and shall deal with you accordingly.’ " — Ibid. p. 42. 

"An interesting anecdote of the lirat arrival of 
George the Second in his palace of Bt. James’s, is related 
iu the recently published correspondence of Horace 
Walpole. Sir Itobert often complained to him in Latin 
(for the minister spoke no Gorman, and the king no 
English) that the Hanoverians in his train were so 
venal and rapacious ; to which liisMtgesty at once replied 
by giving an instance of the venality and rapacity of 
English servants, always on the look out lor vails. 
' 'J'his is a strange country^,' said the king. ' The first 
morning after my arrival at Bt. James's, 1 looked out of 
the window, and saw a park, with walks, a canal, Ac. 
which they told me were mine. The next day. Lord 
Chetwynd, the nmger ot my park, sent me a fine brace 
of carp, out of my canal ; and 1 was told i must give 
five guineas to Lord (Jhetwynd's servant for bringing 
me my own carp, out oi my own canal, in luy own 
park.’ Ibid. pp. 68, 51). 

'* Before houses were numbered, it was a common 
practice with tradesmen not much known, when they 
advei'tized, to mention the colour of their next neigh- 
bour’s door, balcony, or lamp ; of which custom the fol- 
lowing copy of a Hand-bill will present a curious in- 
stance ; — 

*Hext to the Golden Door, opposite Gt. Sufiblk Bt., 
near Pall Mail, at the Barber’s Pole, liveth a certain 
person, Kobert Barker, who, having found out an ex- 
cellent method for sweating or fluxing of wiggs, his prices 
are 2^. iid. for each bob, and 8«.lbr every tye-wigg and 
pig tail, ready money.’ ’’ — Ibid. pp. 81, b2. 

An admirable remark, in uur opinion, is made 
in p. 103. Wo shall quote it, at the hazard vof 
being considered devoid of ail taste. 

''The equestrian statue of George the Third was 
erected in 1837, and is the work of Mr. Wyatt. Its 
cost w^as upw'ards of 4,000^. Critics object to the cocked 
hat and tye-wig in the royal figure ; but some ages 
hence the abused parts wili be the most valuable in the 
whole statue. It may veiy reasonably be asked, why 
a plain English geuilemau should be represented iu 
the dross ot a Koman tribune Y Let the man appear, 
even in a statue, in his habit as he lived, and whatever 
we may say, posterity will be grateful to us. We should 
like to know exactly the walking dress of Cmsar or 
Bratus, and how they wore their ; and we should 
not complain if they had cocked hats or periwigs, if wo 
knew them to be exact copies of nature. p. 108. 

Dr. Johnson, or Dr. Adam Smith, (we forget 
which,} was glad to know that Milton wore iatchets 
in his shoes instead of buckles ; and our present 
author, defending Malone from the sarcastic 
author of the. Pursuits of Literature,'* justly ob* 
serves, — 
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|tio;^v«r^ vhm Dxydenu tho thome, this 
l)iogi)ipber wko records tAsss uttle traits of character 
and dwestjo life is entitled not only to our forgiveneasi 
but to Qor giii^tiiae.*’*-;ibu{. p. 40. Note, 

The following Btatement is highly exaggerated 

Passing from Iisioestor Square^ we went, until 
recently, through Gnuboume Alley, the great bonnet 
ynart of London, Those who are ignorant of the town 
may be amused to learn that at every shop door in this 
alley, while it existed, a young woman, of decent appear- 
ance, waa stationed ail day long, on the watch for cus- 
tomers, whom it was her business to entice or drag into 
the shop, and force to purebase whether they would or 
no. These women were known by tho name of “ She 
Barken^’* to distinguish them from the “ Ue Barkers," 
who were statiuucd at the second-hand clothes shops, 
and who acted the same annoying part towards men. 
Woe used to betide the women of the middle classes 
who passed through Oranboumo Alley with an un- 
fashionable bonnet I It was immediately seen from one 
end of the place to the other, and twentv barkers beset 
her, each in turn, as she walked forward, arresting her 
course by invitations to j^pect what was for sale 
within. Many a one has hwl her cloak or shawl tom 
from her back by these rival sisters of trade during 
their struggles to draw her within their den, each pull- 
ing a different way.” — Jbid» p. 125. 

The absurd notion that the horse is without a 
girth,” on which Charles 1. is sitting at Charing 
Cross, is satisfactorily refuted. Perhaps it is not 
generally known that the sword has been stolen within 
the last few years. 

Another instance of misrepresentation occurs in 
p. 152-- 

** Karo Ben [Jonson] also lived in an alley, as appears 
from his iamous answer to King Charles 1., who had 
sent him a veiy tardy and vet'y small (//) sum, when 
he was in poverty and sickness. ' 1 suppose lie sends 
me this, because 1 live in an alloy. Tell him his soul 
lives in an alley.' ” 

Now this atrocious calumny was refuted thirty 
years ago 1 ** Charles sent him a hundred pounds, 

a noble present in those days; fur which Jonson 
returned him thanks in an epigram (vol. viii. p. 453) 
full of gratitude and dutiful affection.” — Ben Jon- 
son’s Works, by Gifford, vol. v. p. 33U. The con- 
clusion oi' Gifford’s note we omit, but trust it will 
raise a blush in the cheeks of the authors of ** An 
Antiquarian Ramble through the Streets of Lon- 
don.” 

** Mr. Apreeco, a tall thin man, in rich dress, was her 
[Moll King's] constant customer. He was called Cad- 
waladtr by the frequenters of Moll’s.’’ — Ibid. p. 2C0. 

He was the original whom Foote took off imder 
that name, in his farce of The Author.” 

Our present limits will not allow us to dwell 
upon the various information drawn together, and 
concentrated, in the four Rambles that form the 
subject of this first volume — ^information almost 
necessary to those who would relish tbe dramatists, 
novelists, uewswriters, and essayists of the last 
centurv. Names of clubs, taverns and hotels, 
coffee-houses^ the resort of the wits of that day, 
according as their politics were Whig or Tory, and 
mug-houses of lower pretensions, theatres, and 
plam of entertainment now long forgotten, actors 
and actrsMes, are brought beibre us with a vivid- 
ness nf tepresentatioD, that we may almost imagine 
we are seeing a ** Dissolving View of London in 
the OU»a Time.*' , 

(Tq he etmduded an ike mxkj 


aiiAClJERS, 

" Ai ■ laige itcnc it ■amctiimi seen to lie, 

Couched oa the bald top of aii eiiiinenee; 

Wouder to all who do too um e«Pf» 

By what meane it could hither oon^ or wheuee j 
So that it aeeiqa a thiug endued with «bm^ 
like a aea-beast erawlM fiirth, that on a ahelf 
Of rock or land repoeeth, there to ana itseit*’ 

WeetisweHk 


Is a former number we have watched the tiny coral 
insects in their unceasing labours ; and have seen them 
raise off esh the island wluch volcanic action had pluni^ 
suddenly, or caused to subside gradually, beneath the 
surface of the ocean. This is the routine which soleutttle 
investigation has disclosed to us in the warmer regions 
of our globe ; let us now turn our attention northward, 
and endeavour to undontand the action of ice, as ivgards 
the “ erratic blocks,” or ** boulder stones,” which have 
so much puzzled geologists. Light has bmkeu iu upon 
this dark question, ana the agent by whioh these pon- 
derous travellers have been transported from the uioun- 
tain peak and delicately poised upon its side, or carried 
from their resting place into the valley below, has been 
beautifully traced by Frotossor Forbes, whoso work. 
Travels in the Alps,” contains minute and interesting 
details upon the subject of the structure and motion of 
glaciers. Our business lies more immediately with their 
effects; but in order to understand these, we most 
enter slightly into the nature of the wonderful agent 


employed. 

A Glacier is a frozen torrent proceeding from the 
upper valley of mountains whore tne snow never ineits^ 
aud ted by vast reservoirs whose contents never decrease. 

It moves with a steady flow, ” although no eye sees its 
motion ; but, from day to day, irom year to year, the 
secret silent cause produces the certain slow effect; the 
avalanche feeds it, aud swells its flowing tide; the 
mightiest masses which lightning or the oiuments roll 
from tho mountain side upon its surface, are borne aioiig 
wltliout pause ; when the glacier, advancing bevond its 
usual limit, presses forward into tho lower valloyk, it 
turns up tho soil, and wrinkles, iar in advance, tha 
greensward of the meadows with its tremendous plough*^ 
share; it brings among the fields the biastn of winter, 
and overthrows trees aud houses like stubble iu its ruth- 
less progress ; no combination of power and skill isau 
stay Its march, and who can define the limit of its iig* 
gressiou I Its proud waves are however stayed, aud, by 
causes as mysterious as those of its enlargement, it 
retreats year by year within its former limits ; but where 
the gai'den aud the mcauiow were, it has left a desolate 
spread of ruin, like the lall of a mountain, which never 
agaiu may be tilled, and over which for at least half a 
century not even a goat shall pick the scanty herbage.” 

The downwards movement of a glacier h^ not been 
doubled, although the causes and manner of its motion 
have been much disputed ; two theoncs, that of dilatu^ 
H(m, and that of gravUaiion, have been advanced, but 
Frofetuior Forbes’s opinion does not entirely coincide with 
either of these. He has sliown that instead of Bliding 
forwards in a body by the force of gravity, the glacioia 
move more rapidly in the centre than at the edges, and 
more rapidly at the surface than on its under sido ; and 
also that tbe ice continues its downward cou^ during 
winter, when, there being no alternations of frost and 
thaw, there can be no dilatation. 

The termination of a glaoier presents a ciystsl nrall : 
from beneath issues a stream of ice-cold turbid water; 
derived from springs rising in the earth under the gla- 
cier; from a slight melting of the under suifiMM by the 
warmth of the earth ; from tbe rain and melted snow, 
which in summer filters through the **cievsesei;” and 
from the wasting of the glacier itself by the ecUon of 
sun and rain. river Dranse thus erlgin&om 
iheglacier of Chexmontane lathe Yal deSogneik whei% 
in ma, some terrific foeaesoeeamd in eooaeqneaeeid H 
the river havixig been dammed ap hj hitlaciem | 
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oier. The cause of tlie xhischief the glacier of Getroz, 
which apreading across the valley^ formed, by the atop* 
page of the Dn^, an immense and deep lake. In order 
to avert the dai^r, a canal waa cut through the ice in 
the hope of draining the lake .before the warm weather 
of raring should cause it to hurat, but the water was not 
sufficiently wann to wear away the ice rapidly, and the 
cascade tumbling over the icy barrier so loosened the 
soil as to detach the ice from the mountain ; the conse- 

n ico of which was that ^a flood, five times greater 
that of the Bhine at Baslo, filled the b^ of a 
mountain torrent.** Captain Hall was on the spot soon 
after the catastrophe, and has given an account of it in 
the first volume of ** Patchwork." 

In the same valley the glacier do la Brena had ex- 
tended in 1822, as mr as to cross the torrent, which 
made its way under it, and to rise to a great height on 
the opposite side, where it throw up a vast mound of 
rocky fragments. An area of many acres in extent is 
now left uncovered by the glacier, strewed with blocks 
and debris, and doomed to sterility. 

The middle portion of a glacier is a gently sloping 
icy torrent, from half a mile to throe miles wide, more 
or less undulating, and having its surface broken by 
'* crevasses,*' from a few inches to many feet in width, 
generally vertical, and sometimes extending almost from 
side to ude of tho glacier. The surface is rough, with 
hollows, which in warm weather have rills and streams 
of considerable volume and velocity. These, unlike the 
water escapix^ from beneath the glacier, are of exquisite 
purity, beautiful and refreshing. After a short course, 
they are precipitated into the crevasses, forming bold 
easMes, and probably at length joining the stream 
which issues from tho end of the icy plain. 

** Nothing is moro striking than the contrast which 
dhy and night produce in the superficial drainage of the 
glaoier. No sooner is the sun set than the rapid chill 
of evening reducing the temperature of tho air to the 
froezing point or lower, the nocturnal radiation at the 
same time violently cooling the surface, the glacier life 
seems to lie torpid — the sparkling rills shrink and come 
to nothing — ^their gushing murmurs and the roar of 
their waterfolls gradually subside— and by the time that 
the ruddy tints have quitted the higher hill-tops, a 
deathlike silence reigns amidst these untenanted wilds." 

In this part of its course the glacier is more or less 
oovered with blocks of stone which are borne upon its 
wrfoce, and which may bo marked year by year descend- 
iAg with the icy stream, determining its deliberate I 
speed." These have fallen from the cliffs which usually 
bound both sides of a glacier in its middle portion, and 
may be seen to fall almost every summer's day, burden- 
ing the glacier on each side with a band of blocks, and 
m nnfrequently bringing down to the mineralogist 
speetmena which would otherwise have been far beyond 
his reach, but whose native place may be surely inferred 
by obiCrring the direction of the ice stream which is 
dnarg^ with thorn* These stony borders are called 
Mdrainea. Occasionally the blocks fall into a space 
between the glacier and the boundary wall, which is 
caused by the heat of the earth slightly melting the 
ice ; there they arc ground and ehafod by the movement 
of Ike glaoier, also making grooves and scratches parallel 
to it on the rodks which It passes. Besides this, the 
glaoier sinks towards the sides, and the blocks lodge 
there, grating agidnst the roedLS. If, as ooenrs in parti- 
cular eeasons, the glader be elevated by au increase in 
its quantity, the moraines are also lifted up ; and when 
Gie return wsammer or wanner seasons rrauoes the ice 
to its former bulk, the blcdks are deposited at the higher 
level. Thus the situatidn of many blocks in different 
parts of the world may be aooountcd for. 

It often happens that two ghuders meet in a valley, 
fromdifforentsourees, eaeffi bearing wUh Hedgings of 
moraines; it is obvious that in sueb cases the two 
inner mminea must unite, and thnsa third or centre 
band is formed. A similar Junetimi may again take 


place, and thus many moraines may be borne dong by 
their united glacier, each band of blocks lowing by its 
character the varied composition of the psrent moun* 
tains. A curious circumstance respecting the large 
blocks is, that the ice upon which they rest, not being 
exposed to the sun and rain, does not melt as in unco- 
vered parts of tho glacier, and hence the blocks appear 
as if elevated on icy pedestals, until the weight becoming 
too much for its support, the blocks sUde down, and 
protecting a fresh spot of ice, the process is reputed. 
This is likewise the case with moraines, which, pro- 
tecting the icy ridge that bears them along, are some- 
times raised irom fifty to eighty feet above the general 
level. The depression of surface in a glacier amounts in 
summer to a foot per week ; thus the elevation of a 
block shows the height of a glacier at a fonner given 
I period. 

Mr. Forbes describes a block thus elevated upon the 
glacier de L^chaud, Mcr de Glace; it was of granite, 
measuring 23 feet by 17, and about 31 feet in thickness. 
When he first saw it in June, it was easily accessible, 
and he made observations from its summit on tho move- 
ment of tho ioe. As the season advanced its appearance 
was changed ; the glacier sunk all around it, while the 
ice under it appear^ to rise, the stone becoming elevated 
on a pillar of ice beautifully veined; in August this was 
thirteen feet high, and but a few feet broad on the sum- 
mit. In tho end of that month the stone slipped from 
its pedestal, and when Mr. Forbes saw it again in Sep- 
tember it was beginning to rise upon a new one, whilst 
the immelted base of the first was still very visible upon 
the glacier. 

Other singular appearances are " glacier cones," which 
are thus formed. Sand derived from moraines having 
been washed by superficial water courses into the deep 
cavities which are occasionally formed in the glacier, 
the accumulation is at length sufficient to check the 
progress of the waste of ice, and what was a hole filled 
with sand becomes a pyramid projecting above its sur- 
face, and coated with the protecting layer. These cones 
are often twenty feet in height, and eighty in circum- 
ference. 

I^'A contrary action is sometimes to bo seen. Small 
objects of a dark colour, as partldes of black sand, or 
even leaves, which are wafted by the wind from vast dis- 
tances upon the glaciers, absorbing the solar heat, and 
transmitting it to the ice beneath, sink into the cavities 
they have made by melting the ice ; whilst blocks 
weighing hundreds of tons float upon the surface. 

Another occurrence is the formation of basins in the 
ice, thus. 

Water just freezing is lighter than water at a tem- 
perature somewhat higher; the water at 32<», therefore, 
floats on the surface of the other. ImMne a small 
cavity in ice, filled with water just thawed. The sun’s mys 
first heat Ibe surface of the water, whi<^ becoming 
denser, descends, and is replaced by water at 82**. But 
the water which subsided with a tempeiuture, suppose 
of 36<», soon communicates its heat to the sides of tho 
icy receptacle, and being cooled to 82», it rises in its turn. 
The heat of the denser water is thus spent in melting 
the ice of the bottom of the cavity, which is thus deep- 
ened by the continual current.'' 

Proceeding now upwards with the glacier, we arrive 
at the part where the snow never melts, which is called 
the nM, In the middle and lower part the snow as 
regularly disappears as it does from the surface of the 
gyound In its neighbourhood. Even where it has fallen 
in a shady nook or deep crevasse, it never becomes ice, 
but, if remaining unmelted for a time, ahows in its 
opaque, white appearance, the diffisrenoe in its nature 
from the blue or Unish green transparent ioe upon which 
it lies. The snow line or division of the nCvC from the 
true glacier sur&ee, is where the latter begins to be an- 
nuolly renewed by the unmalted aecnmnlation of each 
winter. The snow is of a doll white or neenish hue, 
but rarely exhibiting the trantparency and cdlour of the 
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lower part of the glacier. The deeper parte are more 
perfect!/ coageded, and bande of ice show where a par- 
tial thaw has been lucceeded by a frost On exposed 
Bummite, iidiere the action of the sun is greater, the 
snow does not lie so long in a powdery state, the surface 
becoming completely frozen. This is the case with the 
hipest part of Mont Blanc and the Jungfrau. 

We now approach the most interesting part of our 
subject— erratio blochs or boulder stones. Speaking at 
present of Switzerland only, these are found in such posi- 
tions, and composed of such materials, as to give room 
for the coiyecture, that, in times of which we can but 
dream, the glaciers were not, as now, confined to Alpine 
districts, but that the valley of the Bhone, the lakes of 
Geneva and I9eufch&tel, were once vast glaciers, fed by 
the same snows as now feed the smaller ice streams, 
which so worthily raise our wonder, and bearing with 
them in their resistless course tokens of their distant 
orimu. The Jura chain lies nearly parallel to the Alps, 
and upon the slope of its mountains, considerably above 
the lake of Neufi^tel, and just facing the valley of the 
Rhone, lie “ extensive deposits of angular blocks of the 
kind of granite which especially characterizes the eastern 
part of the range of Mont Blanc, which is also the 
nearest point where the rock in question occurs in a 
natural state." This kind of granite is common in many 
parts of the Alps, but it is certain that no rock ap- 
proaching to it in the slightest degree is to be found 
either in the Jura, or nearer than the part of the Alps 
above mentioned, which is about sixty or seventy miles 
distant in a straight line. ** A groat belt of these blocks 
occupies a lino extending for miles, at an average height 
of 800 feet above the level of the lake of Neufch&tel, and 
above and below that lino they diminish in number, | 
although not entirely wanting. Many arc concealed | 
among the woods ; many have been broken up and re- 
moved for building and other purposes. The most 
notable of these masses, called the Pierre a Hot (load- 
stone), lies in a bolt of wood, within two miles of Neuf- 
chtttcl. It is 50 feet long, 20 wide, and 40 high. It 
cannot be regarded without emotion when wo recollect 
that it has been brought by some powerful agent, now 
only guessed at, from those lofty peaks which arc visible 
by their perpetual snows. Upon the side of the Nile 
are hundreds and thousands of these travelled blocks, 
some small and rounded, others angular, without any 
appearance of having been brought thither with violence. 
That aglacior extending from the present ice field of 
Mont Blanc to the side of the Jura chain was the agent 
of the above transportation, is made probable by the 
marks of glacier wear and polish which are visible in the 
narrow gorge through which the Rhone passes at St. 
Maurice, especially on the rocks which occupy the 
bottom between the above place and Bex ; these marks 
extend to a great height on the eastern side of the valley, 
where the polished surfaces of rock^ are as smooth as a 
schoolboy's slate, and display on artificial section of all 
the interior veins. Beyond the defile of Maurice are the 
" blocks of Mottthey," as they are called, from the vijlage 
immediately below them. They compose a belt of 
boulders, poised, as it were, on a mountain side, 50b feet 
above the alluvial flat through which the Rhone winds. 
It extends for miles along the mountainside ; there are 
hundreds of blocks of granite, some sixty feet square, 
fantastically balanced on the angles of one another, while 
among and around them are the gnarled stems of ancient 
chestnut trees which have barely room to grow* The 
mater blocks are often piled on the smaller, leaving 
deep recesses betwemi. 

Th$ valley of the Sidlenche likewise shows marks of 

S lacier aetioik : the vertical precipleea are " sooxed by 
orizontal sifipes, or grooves, or fluting, evidently the 
result of sup^cial wear. But what could have worn 
them in this positiont Gould a ourmt of water, of 
1500 Iset deep/ have borne boulders on its suiftce igJch 
i^ould leave these plain horbsontal mztkingsl What 
could have been moved with a steady pressure as a car- 


Nothing that I am acquainted with, save a glacier, which 
at this day piesaes and moulds iad scorea the rocky 
flanks of its bed, extending to a depth often certainly of 
hundreds of feet beneath. A torrent, however Impetuous, 
—a river, however gigantic,— a flood, however terrific, — 
could never do this." 

The glacier of Allalein is remarkable. It crosses the 
valley with its moraine, damming up the river and 
forming a lake. The mor^ne supplies blocks containing 
Smara^ite, which are found on all the plains of Bwit* 
zerland, and which have no native locality In the Alpa 
but this. They are brought down by the glacier from 
the inaccessible heights of the Saasgrat, and are usually 
much rounded by attrition, notwithstanding their ex- 
cessive hardness. The river passes under the glacier 
which has poured itself against the opposing side of 
valley ; the rock is soft, and the glacier has left vertical 
markinn upon it, which were uncovered by its melting. 

The head of the valley of Fee is bounded by a vast 
glacier, while the village, which is inhabited all the 
year, lies in a beautiful green hollow, amidst meadows 
and trees, which seem to touch the regions of ioo, A 
few years ago, the glacier descended so as to threaten 
the destruction of the higher ch&lcts and trees, and 
completely to obstruct the passages to au alp or pasture 
between two branches of the glacier which then dlo^ 
round it. About 1 834, the glacier began to retreat, aud 
was, when Mr. Forbes saw it, at a very considerable dis- 
tance from the chfilets, which it had almost touched. In 
the whole of the lower part of the valley the ro<^ la 
scooped out by horizontal grooves, perfectly continuous 
for some yards or fathoms, like elaborate chiselling. In 
the Val fie Ba^cs Mr. Forbes observed the difference 
between the efibets of friction by ice and wator. The 
sides of one of the raviues through which the stream 
struggles is distinctly marked on its bold Hmestono sur- 
face by the long grooves which show the action of glaciers. 
Though the descent is very steep, and the wall of rock 
almost vertical, these chiselled and polisbed grooves are 
worn in a nearly horizontal, slightly declining direction, 
and are continuous for many yards or fathoms. Over 
these, on the very same surface, are the marks of wear, 
resulting from thq action of floods, probably (^rged 
with great masses of debris. The water marks are 
rough and confused, quite in contrast with the smootii 
prolongation of the others. They also slope downwards 
at an angle similar to that of the river bod, whilst, as 
has been said, the others are nearly horizontal." 

So many accounts have been written by travellers of 
the difficulties and enjoyments experienced in visiting 
the 'glaciers of Chamounie, that it is unnecessary to say 
anything of tho Mer de Glace and its icy tributaries; 
we will conclude our remarks with Mr. Forbes's account 
of his perilous passage of the Col d’ Brin. 

" Our object was now to descend upon the glacier of 
Zmutt, from which we were separated by a precipice 
which was blended with the glacier under a snowy sheet, 
besides which the glacier appeared dangerously cro- 
vassed. Fraloug (the guide) proposed to attempt de- 
scending the cliff, by which he recollected to have 
passed when ho ^t crossed, and to have successftuiy 
reached the glacier below. Wo began cautiously to 
desoend, for it was an absolnte precipice : Fraloug nrsL 
1 following, leaving the other guides to wait about^he 
middle, until we could see whether or nflt a passage 
could be efllMsted. The precipice was several bundled 
feet hl^ Some bad turns were passed, and 1 began to 
hope that no Inzurmountable dimculty would appear, 
when Fraloug annonno^ that the snow thia year had 
melted so much more bomidetely than on tl^e former 
occasion; as to cut off all communicatiem wlA thei^ier, 
for there wee a height of at least thirify verttoal met of 
rocky wall, which we could by no nieaiui eltcumvenk 
Thta^all wae to do over again, and tli^ cliff waa roae- 
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«0lldeA. We loolted right and left for a more feasible 
bat descried none. Having regained the snows 
aboim, we cantiously skirted the precipice, until we 
should find a place favourable to the attempt. At length 
the rocks |bemme mostly masked under steep snow 
slopos, and down one of them, Praloug, with no common 
eoura^, proposed to vehtiire, and put himself at once 
in the place of danger. We were now separated by 
perhaps but 200 feet from the glacier beneath. The 
slope was chiefly of soft deep snow, lying at a high 
anf le. There was no difficulty in securing our footing 
in it, but the danger was of producing an avalanche by 
our weight. This, it may be thought, was a small mat- 
ter, if we were to alight on the glacier below; but such 
a surfime of snow upon rock rarely connects with a gla- 
cier without a break, and we all know very well that the 
formidable * Bergsehrund' crevasse, which I had seen 
from a distance with my teloscopo, was open to receive 
the avalanche and its charge, if it should take place. 
Wo had no ladder, but a pretty long rope. Pralougwas | 
tied to it. We all held fast on the rope, having planted 
ourselves as well as we could on the slope of snow, 
and let him down by degrees, to ascertain the nature 
and breadth of the crevasse, of which the upper edge 
usually overhang like the roof a cave, dropping icicles. 
Were that covering to fail, ho might bo plunged, and 
drag us, into a chasm beneath. He, however, effected | 
the passage with a coolness which I have never seen sur- i 
passed, and shouted the intelligence that the chasm had I 
neen choked by previous avalanches, and that we might | 
pMS without danger. He then (having loosened himself | 
from the rope) proceeded to explore the footing on the 
glacier, leainng me and the other two guides to extricate 
ourselves. I descended first by the rope, then Biona, 
and lastly Fairray, who, being unsupported, did not at 
all like the slide, the termination of which it was im- 
possible to see from above. We then followed Praloug, 
and proceeded with great caution to sound our way down 
the upper glacier of Zmi^t, which is here sufficiently 
steep to be deeply fissured, and which is covered with 
perpetual snow, now soft with the heat of the morning 
sun. It was a dangerous passage, and required many 
wide circuits. But at len^h we reached, in a slanting 
direction, the second terrace or precipice of rock which 
separates the upper and lower glacier ,of Zmutt, and 
which terminates in the promontory of Stockui. When 
we were fairly on the debris, we stopped to repose, and 
to congratulate ourselves on the success of this difficult 
passage." 

— ^ — 

FALL OF THE BOSSBBRG.^ 

I SRAiii here give some of the most authentic and 
interesUng circumstances of f.ho fall of the Rossberg, 
taken from the narrative published at the time by Dr. 
Zay, of Art, an eye-witness : — 

"The summer of ISOfl had been very rainy; and on 
the first and second of September it rained incessantly. 
Hew orevioes were observed in the flank of the moun- 
tain ; a sort of cracking noise was beard internally ; 
stones started out of the ground ; detached fragments 
of rocks rolled ddwn Ike mountain. At two o'clock in 
the aftemopn, on the second of September, a large rock 
became loose, and in falling raised a cloud of black dust. 
Toward the lower part of the mountain, the ground 
seemed pressed down from abovo ; and when a stick or 
a sme was driven in, it moved of itself. A man, who 


than all the others, was observen; insensibly^ » in* 
oreased; springs! of imter oeaa^d oil fit (ffiCU to ifeir; the 
pine-trees of the Ibrest absbtutdy reeled; birds flew 
away screaming. A few minutes before five o’clock, the 
symptoms of some mighty mclastrophe became still 
Stronger; the whole sur&ee of tho imountidn seemed to 
glide down, but so ipufm tlipe .tb 


habitants to go away. An old man, who had often 
predicted some such diaast^, was quietly smoking his 
pipe, when told, by a yonng man running by, that the 
mountain was in the act of felling ; he rose and looked 
out, but came into his house again, saying he had time to . 
fill another pipe. The young man, continuing 'to fly, 
thrown down several times, and escaped with difficun^ 
looking hack, he saw the house carried off all at once. 

Another inhabitant, being oJiarmed, took two of his 
children and ran away with them, calling to his wife to 
follow with the third ; but she went in for another, who 
still remained (Marianne, aged five ) ; just then, Fran- 
cisca Ulrich, their servant, was crossing the room with 
this Marianne, whom she held by the hand, and saw 
her mistress; at that instant, as Francisca afterwards 
said, " the house appeared to be tom from its founda- 
tion, (it wi^ of wood,) and spun round and round like a 
teetotum ; I was sometimes on my head, and sometimes 
on my feet, in total darkness, and violently separated 
from the child.” When the motion stopped, she found 
herself jammed in on all sides, with her head down- 
wards, much bruised, and in extreme pain. She sup- 
posed she was buried alive at a great depth ; with much 
difficulty she disengaged her right hand, and wiped the 
blood from her eyes. Presently, she heard the faint 
moans of Marianne, and called her by her name ; the 
child answered that she was on her back, among stones 
and bushes, which held her fast, but that her hands 
were free, and that she saw the light, and then some- 
thing green ; she asked whether people would not co/ite 
soon to take them ont. 

Francisca answered that it was the day of judgment, 
and that no one was left to help them, but that they 
would be released by death, and be happy in Heaven, 
They prayed togetl)er ; at last Francisca’s car was struck 
by the sound of a bell, which she knew to be that of 
Stenenberg ; then seven o’clock struck in another vil- 
lage, and she began to hope there were still living 
beings, and endeavoured to comfort the child ; the poor 
little girl was at first clamorous for her supper, but her 
cries soon became fainter, and at last quite died away. 
Francisca, still with her head downwards, and sur- 
rounded with damp earth, experienced a sense of cold 
in her feet almost insupportable ; after prodigious 
efforts, she succeeded in disengaging her legs, and thinks 
this saved her life. Many hours had passed in this 
situation, when she again heard the voice of Marianne, 
who had been asleep, and now renewed her lamenta- 
tions. In the meantime the unfortunate father, who 
with much difficulty had saved himself and two chil- 
dren, wandered abont till daylight, when he came among 
the ruins to look for the rest of his family ; he soon 
discovered his wife, by a foot which appeared above i 
ground ; she was dead, with a child in her arms. His 
cries and the noise he made in digging, were heard by 
Marianne, who called out She was extricated with a 
broken thigh, and saying that Francisca was not far off, 
a further search led to her release also, but in such a 
state, that her life was despaired of. She was blind for 
some days, and remained subject to convulsive fits of 
terror. It appeared that the house, or themselves at 
least, had been carried down about one thousand five 
hundred feet from where it stood before. 

In another place a child two yean old was found 
unhurt, lying on his straw mattress upon the mud, with- 
out any vestige of the house from which he had been 
aepi^ted. Such a mass of eartk end stones rushed at 
<mee1lito the lake of Sowertey, although five miles dis- 
tant, that one end of it was filled nm and a pit^iglous 
ifrvire passi^ completely over the isiend of Schwanau, 
above the usual level Of the water, over- 


Irlmhhefl m snore, ana as nrerarned swept 

away into the mite hoosesirith their inhabitanw. 

The chapel of fiuUt of wood, was found haff a 
league from ti|e pl^ H had previously occupied, aad 
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l!io|rB9|<niI of Eminent Vsinirn. 

CLAUDB OBUOe DB LA LOBBAINB. 

The name of Claude is ever associated in the 
ilAlid with the idea of beautiful landscape scenery, 
p^lowin^ skies, brilliant sunset, and soft moonlight. 
His native place was Chama^ne, in La Lorraine, 
which was formerly a sovereign Duchy, but was 
afterwards annexed to France. 

Claude was born in IGOO, and in the early part 
of his life, during which he served an apprentice- 
ship to the trade of a pastry-cook, he did not give 
any promise of that surprising genius which after- 
wards delighted the world. 

Claude de la Lorraine was but little indebted to 
any master, excepting to Agostino Tassi, an emi- 
nent Italian painter, and a disciple of Paul Bril, 
who. though a Fleming, had studied at Rome. 
Agostino 'I’assi taught Claude some of the rules of 
perspective, and tlie method of preparing his 
colours. 

It requmid great labour at first to make him 
comprehend the rudiments of the art, but w'hen he 
began to understand them, his mind seemed at 
once to expand, his imagination became lively, and 
he pursued his studies with ardour and perseve- 
rance. 

He devoted himsedf to the examination of the 
beauties and varieties of nature with unwearied 
assiduity, and for that object he frequently re- 
mained in the open fields from sun-rise until even- 
ing closed in. He made a practice of sketching 
whatever he considered beautiful or striking, and 
he marked in his draw'ings every curious tinge of 
light, on all kinds of objects, with a corresponding 
colour. By these means he perfected his land- 
scapes, and gave them an appearance of reality, 
which no artist in that style ever equalled. He 
painted with great care, and spared no pains to 
render his pictures as true to uatiire as pijssihlc. 

Claude de la Lorraine was reinarkable for the 
exactness with which he painted in fresco ^ the 
distinct species of every tree being easily perceived 
ill his large compositions. One of bis works in 
that manner of painting, was on the four walls of 
a magnificent saloon at Rome, in the mansion of a 
nobleman named Mutius. The saloon was very 
lofty. 

On one side the artist represented the ruins of 
an andent palace, and an extensive grove of trees; 
the form, stems, bark, branches and foliage, were 
beautifully delineated, and the perspective was 
admirable. The second side of the saloon, which 
seemed to be a.continuation of the same scene, dis- 
played a vast plain, interspersed with mountains 
and waterfalls, and a variety of trees and plants. 
Travellers and animals gave additional life to this 
picture, which appeared to be connected with the 
third side, on which the lengthened prospect dis- 
covered a sea^port at the foot of some high hills, 
with a view of the ocean, and vessels tossed on the 
agitated waves. On the fourth wall were caverns 
among, barren rocks, ruins, and fragm^tt of an- 
tique statues. This composition, thotm divided 


into so many parts, formed one connected pvoSpect, 
and it has o^n said that no power of languaire « 


and It has been said that no power^ of language \ 
could suAciently express the beaaty, truth, and j 
variety of it. 

. Claude did not excel in drawing figures, and 
usually engaged some eminent artist to point them 


for him, in hit pictures; bnt^ whatever may (Uve 
been his deficiency in that respect, hit delicate and 
varied colpurini^ nis warm and brilliant his 
excellent taste, and correct representation of the 
beauties of nature, have causM his works to be 
I sought for with avidity, as gems of the highest 
I value. 

The writer of this sketch possesses a charac- 
: teristic engraving from a valuable picture by 
Claude, in the Mus6o of Madrid, where there are 
several excellent paintings of this much admired 
artist. 

It represents a noble sea-port, and on the mole 
or pier are a great number of figures, among 
which Santa Paula Romana is conspicuous. She 
is descending the steps, and is leaning on a youth, 
whilst others are waiting to receive her gifts of 
charity. 

On the right of the spectator is seen a beautiful 
palace adorned with statues, and gardens, termi- 
nated by a castle for the defence of tlie entrance to 
the harbour. 

In the centre is the sea, which extends to the 
verge of the horizon, and is covered with vessels, 
barques, and bouts, filled with people. On the left, 
the principal object is part of a vast temple, or 
public edifice, and there are also mansions of ele- 
gant construction, and redoubts for the protection 
of the merchandize deposited in the warehouses. 
These buildings extend as far as the pharos at the 
entrance of the port. 

The effect of this picture is charming ; the hour 
is shortly after siin-nse ; the sky is clear, the rays 
of the sun are reficcted on the surface of the wa ter, 
and the rise and fall of the rippling waves could 
I not be more beautifully imitatca. 

The composition of this' interesting picture, in 
which the figures are by Claude himself, is delight- 
tul ; every object is represcnled in its true charac- 
ter, and all parts harmonize with each other. 
Claude was fond of paintiiig subjects of this nature, 
and there are some beautiful pictures of a similar 
description, executed by him, to be seen in the 
National Gallery in London. 

Claude de la Lorraine died at Rome, in 1082, 
aged eighty-two. 

— ♦ 

^PofUj}. 

[In Original I’oetry, the Nanle, real or aRSumed. of the Author, Is 
printed in Small Capitals under the title; in Selections. It is 
printed id Itahvs at the end.] 

DOBA. 

With farmer Allan at tlie farm abode 
William and Dora. William was his son. 

And she hie niece. He often looVd at them, 

And often thought, ** FU make them man and wife." 

Now Dora felt her uncle’s will in all, 

And yearn’d towards William; but the youth. ^because 
He hud been ahraya with her in the house. 

Thought not of Dora. 

Then there came a day 

When Allan call’d his son, and said, " My son. 

I married lii£a hot I would wisli to see 
My mhdobild on tty kneea before I die ; 

Audi Mve set ny rart upon a match : 

Now therefore look to Dora; she is well 
To look to; thrifto ^ bi^ond her aM. 

She is my brother’s danghter I he and I 
Had once bard worda, and parted, and he died 
In foreign landa; bat for his sake I bred 
HkdwhterDm; iiibherforyottrt^ 
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I oAttaot mirrj Dora ; 
t will not manr Don.** 


len the old man 


And to itahaU be now fttr bh^ XiOQkto*t; 
Consider, William : ta]ci^,|i moiith to tbinl^ 

And let me have an Bntfvt to my wish : 

Or, by the Lord that ihm me, you sliaU pack. 
And never more darken my doon anin.** 

But William answer'd madly ; bit his lips, 

And broke away. The more he look'd at her. 
The less he likra her ; and his ways were harsh ; 
But Dora bore them meekly. Then before 
The month was out, be left his Ikther's house. 
And hired himself to work within the fields ; 
And half in love, half roite, he woo'd and wed 
A labourer’s danffhter, Mary Morrison. 


Then, when the bells were rinring, Allan eall'd 
His nieoe, and said : “ My girl, I love yon well ; 
But if yon speak with him that was my son. 

Or ehange aword with her he calls his wife^ 

My home is none of yours. My will is law.” 

And Dora promised, being meek. She thought, 

^ It eannot be ; my nucleus mind will change ! ** 

And days went on, and there was bom a hoy 
To William ; then distress came on him *, 

And day by day he pass'd liis fatlier's gate. 
Heart-broken, and his father hdp'd him not. 

But Dora stored what‘ little she could save, 

,And sent it them hy stealth, nor did they know 
Who sent ft ; tiU at last a fever seized 
On William, and in harvest time he died. 

Tlien Itera went to Mary : Mary sat 
And look’d with tears upon lier ooy, and thought 
Hard thinn of Dora. Dora come and said t 
•** L|lkve o^ed my unde until now, 

And I have sinn'd, fbr it was all through me 
This evil came on William at the first. 

But Maiy, for the sake of him that’s gone# 

Ana for your sake, the woman that ho chose. 

And for this oriihan, I am oome to you. 

You know there has not l^en for these five years 
So ftiU a harvest : let me take the boy. 

And 1 will set him in my node's eye 
Among the wheat ; that when his heart is glad 
Of the fall harvest, he may see the boy. 

And Mess him for die sake of him that's gone.** 
And Dora took the child, and went her way 
Across the wheat, and sat upon a mound 
That was unsown, where many popnies grew. 

Far off the farmer came into tne. field 
And spied her not ;'for none of all his men 
Dare tell him Dora wai^ with tlie child ; 

And Dora would have risen and gone to him. 

But her heart fiul’d her ; and the reapers reap'd, 
Aufi the sun ftU, and all the land wfis dark. 

But when the morrow came, she rose and took 
The more, and sat upon the mound. 

Aid a Utde wreath of oU the flowers ' 

TItat gm abonVand tied it round his hat. 

To make him jleaaing in her unde's eye. 

Thda whoa the fiunner pass'd into the field 
Xfo ^ed her, and he left his mm at w;ork, 

Aid came and said: *' Wh^ were yon yesterday? 
Whose e^d'^is.that? Wliat are you doing hhre?** 
^ Diwareift her tm upon the mnnd, ^ 
Anddiswmdibf^:^?^ child.** 

« And,didlAcft,*’ saidAllto, “ did I not 
YbiMd yoiit Dora? *• llom said^a 
Do wlih’am as yim wi^ birtlake the diild; 

And biesi .him fbr the sake of him that's gohe ! ** 

^ AndAlhui iaid,«Diitfti8atri<A 
Got np’behi^ yoa|ftd th^ 

I mast be tabi^ msMb 

Yon Imew 

To dight it. 1 

But go vou lwiea,;aii!i 


And bU the things that had been. She bow’d dot^ 

And wept in secret ; and the reapers reap'd, ^ 

And the sun fell, and all the lana was dark. 

Then Dora went to Ma^s house, and stood 
TTpon the threshold. M^ saw the boy*^ 

Was not with Dora. She lieke out in praise 
To God, that help’d her in her widowhood. 

And Dora said, **My nncile took the boy ; 

But, Mary, let me liVs aiid rah irithyon ; 

He says that he will never, asa me more." 

Then answer'd Mary, ** This dmU never be, 

Tliat thou shouldst tPke my tvbuble on thyself. 

And, now 1 tliiuk, he shall not have the boy. 

For ho will teach him hardness, and to slight 
His mother ; therefore thou and I will go, 

And I will liave my hoy, and bring him home i 
And I will beg of nim to take thee back ; 

But if be will not take thee back again. 

Then thou and 1 will live within one house, ^ 

And work for William's child, until he grows 
Of age to hfdp us." 

So the women kiss'd 

Bach other, and set out, and reach’d the farm. 

The door was off the latch ; they peep'd and saw 
The boy set up betwixt his grandsim^s knees. 

Who thrust him in the hollows of his arm, 

And clapt liim on the hands and on the cheeks, 

Like one tW loved him ; and the lad stretch’d out, 

And babbled for the golden seal, that hung 
From Allan's watch, and sparkled by the fire. 

Then they came in : but wlien the hof beheld 
His mother, he cried out to come to her ; 

And Allan set him down, and Maiy said : 

** 0 father ! — if you let me coll you so— . 

1 never came a-begging for myself, 

Or William, or this child ; hut now I oome 
For Dora : take her bock ; she loves you well. 

0 Sir, when William died, he died at peace 
With all men ; for I ask'd him, and he said. 

He could not ever rue his marrying me, 

1 had been a patient wife : hu^ Sir, he said 
That he was wrong to cross his father thus. 

* God bless him I * he said, * and may he never know 
The troubles I have gone through ! ' Then he turn'd 
His face and pass’d — unhappy that 1 am I 
But now, Sir, let me have my bw, for you 
Will make him hard, and he will learn to slight 
His father's memoiy ; and take Dora hack, 

And let all this be as it was before.” 

So Maiy saiA and Dora hid her face 
By Mary. There was silence in the room ; 

And all at once the old man hurst in sobs ; — 

1 have been to blame — ^to blame. I liave kill’d my son. 
I have kill'd him — ^but 1 loved him — my dear sou. 

May God foigive mel — 1 have been to blame. 

Kiss me, my children." 

Then th^ dung about 

The old man’s neck, ana kiss'd him many times. 

And all the man was broken with remorse ; 

And all his love came hack a hundred-fold ; 

And for three hours he sobb'd o'er William's child, 
Thinking of William. 

So those four abode 

Within one house together ; and as years 
Went forward, Mary took another mate ; 

Bnt Dora lived unmarried till her death. 

N.B.— A Stamped Edition of this Periodical can be finrwaided, 
Aree of ppstage, on sppllcstlon to the FuUiShw, Ibr the eonve- 
nlence m parties Ksidlng at a distance, price 2f. Bd. per quarter. 
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legend OE S1» MOaoLT AND THE SWABT HUNTSMAN. 

AN OLI» SHQIiIRH STOBY. 


Sm Moholt IjAMAKKiOT be* tutu's of the King 
(’Twas the wild rceklegfl Rufua,) to grant him a thing, 
The lands of St, Juste, bo they mine for achafic. 

While the pale mumping hoodaman ia driven from his 
place.'' 

Loud laugh’d the Bed Monarch as hlilhc brimmed the 
bowl, 

’Twaa a prayer to his liking, a man to his soul ; 

With bell, book, and candle, the headsmen may curse. 
But the lands are Sir Morolt's for liet ter and worse. 

With a spur red with speed, with a plume stained with 
dust. 

Sir Horolt rides on to the towers of Sfc Juste ; 

With him arc squire, yeoman, and henchman, and 
groom, 

wild for the’ plunder of temple and tomh. 

** Speed on, my sUmt vassals, w^o'll -wiifisaiUo-night, 

On the wine of the Sacrament, ruddy and bright. 

Speed on, riiy bold comrades, on ohalioe and pyx 
To-nighlihs the spoil of onr valour wee’ll fix." 

Gallop, gallop, their steeds speed o'er dingle and dcU; 
Cifallop, ^lop, they stable in'chapel ajid coll ; 
ThoKni^t's hands from the allar the shrined image tear. 
And soomfhlly lead up his pai’amour there. 

Asihe hawk reeks the heathcock,thc hound reeks the hare, 
So his men-at-arms reck men of shrift and of prayer. 

" Dull Churchmen, avaunt ! Abbey-lubbers, away ! 

And yield up your spoils to the gallant and gay.” 

The fierce Jackman’s oath drowns the avc and creed, 
The clanging of harness the bidding of bead ; • 

WfUlb and. uproar, blent with fear, trembling, and wot', 
Ait the pale hoodsmeu flee from the mail-suited fiie. 

Sole lingered the Abbot, a stern man w as he ; 

** From n spot so unhallow^cd all good angels ilec ; 

Ye have noised on our lands as your portion ; bcw'uro 
Of the dny when the fiends in these lands claim a 

, ehM> 

Thon^ loud Morolt; ho laugh'd out with 

wwiV*"' 

** Whd ban of the landless and lorn 1 

Avaunt irlGi ihyi&ijfcyeUngs, I reek not thy curse, 

But thy broad, lands; \ hold them for bettw and worse.” 

Light tinklqs the lute i^^.tho shorn be^sioan knelt, 
Loud clanks tber^ wlba mp whom mUnals wore spelt, 
^)And instead of tbo <^isie el iha a|pn and bell, 

‘ There is baoquoHiihfise bugle t^ll. 


■fM Mth' led his 

■ •Aoy-qua^ th^^od wintSi#'" 


his squires, 
hi skulls of the 


And now from the rich golden chslico, that’s torn 
From the altar where lately it glittered, in scorn. 

Now afoot arc strange murmurs, strange whispers afioat 
On the chase of 8i. Kuih, how scared x>easants note 
Other huntsmen than who to Sir Morolt belong, 

Y et they hunt on his manors, all reckless of wrong. 

Swart are those strange huntsmen, and sw^art,, swart 
their hounds, 

And hollow and dreary their wild bugle sounds; 

Ko bandit so grimly, no lazar so foul. 

But likcr the fiends that midst hell's torments howl. 

They arc seen in the midnight, and latcd hinds quail ; 
They arc seen in the twilight, and maidens turn pale ; 
They avc seen at broad noontide, and armed men change 
Tiielr cheer at the sight of a portent ho strange. 

Still nearer and nearer (in God be our trust !) 

(■rows the wild bugle blast to the towers of St. Juste. 
From his banquet Sir Morolt has sprung up in haste. 
To take rule with the strangers his manors who waste. 

** Jlow dare ye, churls, hunt in my chase hind or hart'i” 
Loud, loud laugh’d the strangers so grimly and swart ; 

“ The chase is our chase ; to the fiends it was given 
IV hen you drove forth in terror the servants of heaven ! ” 

In wrath, at the crow rode Sir jrorolt amain : 

But, snorting, his stood started back from the train. 
’Twixt a eros.s, that his own hands broke down, and a 
stone 

Th<^ Pagan Dane worshipped, Sir Morolt is thrown ! 

ITis life-blood empurples the cross he profaned ; 

With his life-blood the demon-god's cromlech is stained ; 
While a terrible mort-note the swart liuntsmen wound, 
And with shouts of fiend triumph their jubilee crowned. 

Knight, squire, leman, groom, from St. Huth’s fiy as fast 
As the churchmen, so holy, whom late forth theyA^asl ! 
And the gay banquet-house has a ruin become, 

Where the bat and the owlet alone find a homo. 

'Tls $aid, near the spot where Sir Morolt vm slain, 

There is glimpse of the swarthy and fiend-looking train; 
And tie whispered, among them Sir Morolt |s Boeu^ 
With deep spots of blood on his stained wbeds of green. 

Of the cross and the stone of tho l^agaiii beware, 

Lest the swmt demon huntsman thy gWe^ should meet 
therej 

Kow seen In the bright bread noQqti4<i« now in shade 
The twiliifiit such vjisioruiinore^fhl made. 

hear ye mjT mnthk nxir hear with a smBf— 

Beware how the f^her hands you des^l ; 

Sir Morolt, Kinif B 9 fiis---'iromemb# iheir dom, 

How bloody their how nnhononred 1l;udr to^h 1 .. 
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FltANK PAIRLEGH ; 

OR, 01<|} COHPAKIORS IK KRW SGBRSd. 

ByF.E.S. ' 

CHAP. IV. 

RTNaiRG TBS OVAFBW. 

As we proceeded through the town, Lawless, despite 
our endeavours U) restrain him, chose to vent his super- 
abundant spirits by performing sundry feats at the 
expense of the public, which, liad the police regulations 
of the place been properly attended to, would have as- 
suredly gained us a sojourn in the watch-house. We 
had just prevailed upon him to move on, after singing 

We won’t go lioine till morning ” under the windows 
of the Misses 1 ‘roperprim s Seminary for Y oung 1 wadies, ’* 
when a little shrivelled old man, in a sort of watchman s 
white great coat, bearing a horn lantern in his hand, 
brushed past us, and preceded us doAvn the street at a 
kind of shuffling trot. 

“ Holloa ! “ cried Lawless, ” who's that old picture 
of ugliness '1 Look what a pace the beggar's cutting 
along at ; what on earth's he up to " 

That's the t-cxlon and bell-ringer ” returned Coleman ; 

** they keep up tlic old custom at llillingfjwd of ringingthe 
Curfew at day-break, and lie’s going to do it no\v,l suppose.” 

“What jolly fun!” said Lawless, “ come on, and 
let’s see how the old cock docs it;” and, suiting the 
action to the word, off he started in purMiit. 

“ We’d better follow him, ” said 1 ; “ licll bc getting 
into some mischief or other, depend upon it.” 

After laiuiiing a short distiuicc down the street, 
on turning a corner, we found T^awlcss standing under 
a Binall arched door-way leading into a curious old 
batilemcnted tower, which did not fonn part of 
any church or other building of the same date as it- 
self, but stood alone, showing, as it reared its time- 
worn head high above the more modern dwellings 
of which the street was coTri]»osed, like some giant relic 
of the days of old. This tower contaiiiccl a peal of bells, 
the fame of which was great in that i>art of the country, 
and of which tlic townspeople were justly proud. 

“ All right ! ” cried Lawless, “ the old scare-crow ran 
inhere like a lamp-lighter, as soon as he saw me bowling 
after him, and has left the key in the lock ; so 1 shall take 
the liberty of exploring a little : I've a strong though un- 
cultivated taste for architectural antiquities. Twopence 
moi-e, and up goes the donkey ! come along!” 

fto saying, he flung open the door, and disappeared up 
some steps leading to the interior of the tower, and, after a 
moment’s hesitation, Coleman and I followed him. 

“ Don’t bp alarmed, old Boy!” said Lawless, patting the 
sexton (who looked frightened out of his wits at our 
intrusion) $o forcibly on the back, as to set him coughing 
violently, ** we're not come to murder you for the soke 
of your lantern.” 

•* This ^Btlexnan, ” said Colcrann, who by the 
cunning twmkle of his eye was evidently becoming 
po^cssed by the spirit of mischief, “ has been 
sent down % the Venerable Society of Antiquaries, 
to ascertain whether the old custom of ringing the Curfew 
is properly performed here. He is, in fact, no other than the 
N oble, President of the Society himself. That gentleman 
(pointing to me) is the Vice-President, and 1, who have 
the honour of amlreHsingyou.am the unworthy Secretary.” 

** That’s it, Daddy,” resumed Lawless, coolly taking 
tip the lantern, and lighting a cigar, “ that's the precise 
s^te of the poll, 1 mean case; so now go to work, and 
mind you do the trick properly. ” 

ThusadJl^l^it^heola man, who appeared completely 
hewildeW by all that was going on, mechanically 
took hold of a rope, and began slowly and at stated 
tolling one of the hells* | 


Where are your assistants, my good mnn 1 ” ; 
inquired Coleman after a short pause. — The only answer 
was a stare of vacant surprise, and Coleman, continued. 

Why, you don’t mean to say you only ring o»s bell, to 
be sure 1 oh, this is all wrong ;-^what do you say, Mr. 
President 1 ” 

“ Wrong!” replied Lawless, removing the cigar 
from his mouth, and puffing a cloud of amoko into 
the sexton's face, “ 1 should Just think It was most par- 
ticularly and confoundedly wrong. I'll tell you what it is. 
old death’s-head and cross-boucs ; things can't be anoa*ea 
to go on in this manner. Reform, sir, is wanting, ' the 
bill, the whole bill, and nothing but the bill ' I mean 
to get into Parliament some day, Fairlcgh, when 1 am 
tirc<l of knocking about, you know— but that wasn't 
exactly udiat I was going to say.” 

“ Suppose we show him the proper way to do it, Mr. 
IVcsident ! ’ suggested Frcdd}', catching hold of the 
rope of one of the bells. Off she goes, ” cried Lawless, 
seizing another. 

“ Gentlemen, good gentlemen, don’t ring the hells, 
pra3%” iniplored the old man, “ you’ll raise the whole 
town ; they arc never rung in that way without ihero's a 
fire, or souiethittg dreadful the matter. ” 

But his oxpostnlatious were vain. J jawless had already 
begun ringing bis bell in a manner which threatened to 
stun UK all, and Coleman, f'Uying to me, “ Come, Frank, 
we're regularly in for it, so you may as well take a rope 
and do the thing handsomely while we are about it; it 
would bo horridly shabby of you to desert us now, " 

J hastened to follow his example. 

Now it must be known that, vrhen T arrived at the 
inn, iieforc supper, owing probably to a combination of 
tbc fatigue of the day, the excitement of tbf ovening, 
and the pain of my arm, i felt somewhat faint and ex- 
hausted, and should liavc greatly preferred going at ouee 
quietly to bed; but, as 1 was aware that by so doing 1 
Hhould break up the party, I resolved to keep up M Foil 
as I could, and say nothing about it. Finding fflysaif 
refreshed by the bott led porter, I repeated the dose 
several times, and the remedy continuing to puve 
effieucious, w'ithoiit giving the thing a thought, I ilrktik 
nioiHj deeply than was my "wont, and W'as a good deal 
surprised, when I rose to accompany the others, to Uiscuver 
that my legs were slightly unsteady, and my head not 
so clear as usual Still I had been far from aiiproving 
the proccc<liDgR of my companions, and, had any one told 
me, when 1 entered the tower, that 1 was going t/O ring 
all the good people of Hillingtbrd out of their beds in a 
fright, 1 should indignantly have repelled the accusation. 
Now, however, owing to the way in which Coleman had 
requested my assistance, it iipj>cared to ‘my hewlldcrod 
senses that 1 should he meanly dcseriing my friends the 
moment they had got into diflicultics, it'I were to refuse ; 
but, when he used the word “ shabby,” it settled the 
business, and, seizing a rope w'ith my uninjured hand, I 
began pulling away vigorously. 

“ Now then, you wretched old man, ” shouted Lawless, 

don't stand there winking and blinking like an owl ; 
pull aw'ay like bricks, or I’ll break your neck for you ; go 
luwork, I say 1 ” and the miserable sexton, with a mute 
gesture of despair, resuming his occupation, a peal of 
four bells was soon ringing bravely out oA'cr hill and dale, 
and making * night henilde ' to the startled inhabitants 
of Hillingford. 

After the lapse of a few minutes, a distant, shout i 
heard; then a contused noise of pc<tple running cm 
calling to each other in the street reached our cars ; 
lastly thi sound of several persons rapidly Approachiilji; 
the boll tower hocame audible. 

“ We're in for a scrimmage now, I expect, ” sail 
Ltiwless, leisurely turning up his sleeves. 

“ Not a bit of it, ” replied Freddy, “ only leave it to in«, 
and you'll see. All you fellows have got to do la to hold 
your tongues, imid keep on ringing away t|U your armt 
ache ; trust me to manage the tlung all nght* IjawlOfS, 
keep your eye on ancient Meihusm^h tb^i and if no 
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ofi^ to say a word, just knock bim bead over Ueols by | 
aecldenti will you ? " i 

" Aye, aye jSit, " replied Lawless, shaking his fist | 
significantly at the sexton. j 

At this moment a short fat man» with a very red face I 
(who we afterwards learnt yraa no less a person than 
the Mayor of Hillingford in his public, and a mighty 
tallow-chandler iiihis private, capacity) appeared, fittired 
in a night-shirt and cap, and bearing the rest of his 
wardrobe under his arm, followed by several of the towns- 
people, all in a singular state of undress, and with the 
liveliest alarm depicted on their countenances. The 
worthy Mayor was so much out of breath with his 
unwonted exertions, that some seconds elapsed before 
he could utter a word, and in the meantime wo continued 
ringing as though our lives depended upon it. At 
length he oontrived to gasp out a hurried inquiry (hardly 
audible amidst the clanging of the bells) as to what was 
tho matter. To this Coleman replied, by pointing with 
one hand to a kind of loop-hole, of which there were 
nevoral for the purpose of supplying light and air to the 
interior of tho tower, while with the other hand he 
oontinnod ringlng*away more lustily than before. 

“ Bless my soul I * exclaimed the?iMayor, niisiiig 
himself on tip-toe, and stretching his short neck in a 
vain endeavour to peep through tlie loop-hole, it must 
be a fire in West-street ! ” 

Two or throe of tho bye-standers immediately rushed 
into the street, calling out A fire in W est-stroet ! send 
for the engines. 

At this moment Freddy caught the eye of a tall gaunt- 
looking man in a top boot and plush breeches, but 
without coat or waistcoat, and wearing a gold-laced 
cocked-hat on his head, hind part before, from beneath 
which peeped out a white cotton night-cap. Having 
succeeded in attracting the attention of this worthy, 
who in his proper person supported the dignity of Parish 
Beadle, Coleman repeated the same stratagem lie had ho 
successfully practised upon the 31ayor, save that in this 
instance ho pointed to a loop-hole in a completely opposite 
direction to tho one ho had indicated previously. The 
Beadle immediately ran out, muttering ere ho did so, 
** I was certain sure as they was all wrong.” — In another 
minute we heard him shouting ** It’s in Middle-street, 

I tell you, there’s a fire in Middle-street ! ! ” 

Coleman now tumod to the Mayor, who having 
somewhat recovered his breath, was evidently preparing 
to question tho Sexton as to tho particulai's of tho affair, 
and exclaimed in a tone of deep feeling, '' I am 
surprised to see a person of your respectability standing 
idle at a moment like this ! take a rope, sir, and lend a 
hamd to assist us, if you ho a man. ” 

« To bo sure, to be sure,” was the reply, “ any thing for 
the good of the town,” and grasping on unoccupied 
YOPOi he began pulling away with all his might. 

The hubbub and confusion now became something 
unpamileled, —people without number kept running iif 
and out of tho tower, giving and receiving all kinds of 
eontradietoxy orders ; volunteers had been found to assist 
us, and the whole p^l of eight bells was clashing and 
clanging away above tho tumult, and spreading the alarm 
farther and widet ; men on horseback were arriving from 
tho country, earn to render assistance ; women were 
screaming, doe^ oatking, children ciying ; and, to crown 
tho whole, a violent and angry debate was being carried 
on by the more inAuentifil members of the crowd, os to 
the quarter In whioh ‘^e aupposed confiograUen was 
raging,— one party loud^ declaring it was in Middle- 
street, while the other as vehemently protested it was in 
y Wost-stroet. 

Tho confusion had apparently , attained its highest 
pitch, and the noise was peimUy deafening, when 
jiuddenly a shout wa.s raised, ** The engines ! clear the 
I tnur tor the engines 1 ” and another moment the 
of ^ orowd In bll dilP6!0^bpB> ^he galloping 
Of homes* mot, and the rattle of whOeb; axmouneed meiV 
^pproioh. While all this was going on, Obleman had 


contrived silently and unperceived to substitute two of 
the by-standers in my place and bis own, so that Lawl<m 
was now tho only one of our party aetiudly engaged in 
ringing. Seizing the moment therefore when the shout 
of ** the Engines ! ” had attracted the attention of tho 
loiterers, he touched him on the shoulder saying, 

** Now’s our time, come along,” and joining a party who 
were going out, we reached the door ^f the bell-tower 
unnoticed. 

The scene which presented itself to our view, as we 
gained the open streot, would require the pencil of a 
Wilkie, or the pen of a Dickens, to describe. The street 
widened in front of the boll-tower, so as to make a kind 
of square. In the centre of the space thus formed stood 
the fire-engine drawn by four post-horses, the post-boys 
Hitting erect in their saddles, ready to dash forward tho 
moment the fire-mcn (who in their green coats faced with 
red, and shining leather helmets, imparted a somewhat 
military character to the scene) should succeed in 
ascertaining the place at which their assistance was 
required. The crowd, which had opened to admit tho 
passage of the engine, immediately closed round it 
again, in an apparently impenetrable phalanx, the 
individual meml^rs of which afforded as singular a 
variety of costume as can well be imagined, extending 
from tho simple shirt of propriety to the decorated 
uniforms of the fire-brigade. As every one who had an 
opinion to give was bawling it out at tho very top of 
his voice, whilst those who had none contented them- 
selves by shouting vague sentences having no particular 
meaning of any kind, the noise and tumult were such 
as beggared description. There was one short stout 
red-faced little fellow, (for T Kucceeded in catching sight 
of him at last,) with a mouth of such fearful dimensions 
tiiat when it was open the upper half of his head 
appeared a more lid, whoso intollccts being still partially 
under the dominion of sleep, evidently imagined him- 
self at the Election, which had taken placo a short time 
previously, and continued strenuously vociferating the 
name of his favourite candidate, though the cij of 

Judkins for ever ! ” did not tend greatly to elncidatc 
matters. Suddenly, and at the very height of the 
oonfusion, tho bells ceased ringing, and for a moment, 
as if influeneed by some supernatural power, tho crowd 
to a man became silent. 

The transition from tho Babol of sounds I have been 
describing to such perfect tranquilUty was most striking, 
and impressed one with an involuntaiy feeling of awe. 

1 was aroused by Coleman, who whispered in an under 
tone, Tho Sexton has leached, dtmend upon it, and 
the sooner we’re off tho bettor.” “Yes, and I’ll go in 
style too ; so good bve, and take care of yourselves,” ex- 
claimed Lawless, and, springing forward, before any one 
was awaro of his intention, he fought his way through 
the crowd, overturning sundry members thereof in his 
progress, until he reached the fire-enginOi upon which he 
seated himself with a bound, shouting as he did so — 
“ Forward, forward, do you want the pUee '4a be burnt 
to the ground 1” I’ll show you the wav; give, 'em the 
spur ; faster, faster, straight on till 1 tol yon to turn- 
foster I say ! ! The appearance of anihmty, eoupled 
with energy and decision, will usually oontrol a crowd. 
The fire-men, completely taken in by I#wlesa*s 
manner, reiterated his orders,; the post-boys applied 
both whip and spur vigorously,— the horaei ^mdied fiw- 
ward, and, amidst the enthusiastic oheexii^ Gie xnob, 
tho engine disappoared like a flash ot lightning. ** Well, 
I give the Honourable Qeoige crodU for that,*’ ex- 
claimed Coleman, aa soon as we had* a little recovei^ 
from our surprise at Lawloss's elc^mtnt witii the iire- 
engine, “ it was a {modidea, and he irorked H out pibst 
artistically ; the air with whMi he weved his hat to 
ohedr them forwaxd, wm <iidte miih>-miDatlc. I’ve seen 
the thing not half so welldoim ibyeetefkl of the greitest 
generals who ever lived,— gelhmt joommande% whom 
their men would have followed vthrOn^ any amotmi'of 
tho reddest passtblo die during the triiole ed Aaweyh 

. \ . 
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campaigng^ that In, )f the commiaiariat department 
(eOnBiating laf thd pot-boy Biationod in the flye«*with the 
porter,) did Ito duty emciontly.'* “ Freddy, they're 
beginning to come out from the liell-tower/’ interrupted 
I, •* we shall be called upon to answer for our misdeeds, 
if we stay much longer ; see, that long man in the 
oocked hat is coming towards us.” " So he is,” returned 
Coleman, “ it strikes me they've found us out ; follow 
me, and try and look as if it wasn't you, as much as pos* I 
Bible, will you T So saying, he began quietly to make i 
his way out of the crow'd unperceived, an example I 
hastened to follow ; but we were not deeiined to effect 
our purpose quite so easily. The point Coleman wished 
to gain, was the arched gate<way loading into a stable- 
j’ard, from which ho hoped, by a foot-path across some 
helds, to reach without molestation the inn where 1 was 
to sleep. J3ut, in order to effect this, we were obliged to 
pass the door of the bcll-towcr, from which several people, 
who seemed angry and excited, wore now issuing. The 
foremost of these, the cockcd-hattcd official previously 
mentioned, made his way up to us, exclaiming as he did 
BO, “ Here, you young gcn’lmon, just you stop a bit, will 
yerl HU Wusshup, the ^layor, seems to begin to think 
as somebody's been a making a fool of him.” “ A very 
natural idea,” returned Coleman ; “ I only wonder it’s 
never occurred to him before ; as far as my limited 
acquaintance with him will allow me to judge, the en- 
deavour appears to have been perfectly sucjcessful. I wish 
you a very good morning.” “ That’s all wciy fine, but 
I must trouble ycr to come along o’me ; bis Wusshup 
wants to speak to yer,” replied the Ucadlc, seizing Cole- 
man by the coat-collar . — ** That U a pleasure, his * M^is- 
shup' must contrive to postpone till no has caught me,” 
answered Freddy, as with a sudden jerk he succeded in 
freeing himself from his captor’s grasp, while, almost at 
the same moment, ho dealt him a cuff on the side of the 
head, which sent him reeling back to the door of the hell- 
tower, where encountering the Mayor, who had just made 
his appcaraucc, he came headlong to the ground, 
dragging that illustrious functionary down with him 
in a fnmtic endeavour to save himsolf. Trofiting by the 
confusion which followed, Freddy and 1 sprang Ibrwanl, 
darted through the arch-way, and, making the best use 
of our legs, soon found ourselvoB in the open fields, and 
quite beyond tho reach of pursuit. 


FROST ON THE WINDOW-PANES. 

To him who has cultivated his perception of the beautiful, 
there is always eornethiiig in nature to arrest attention, and 
to afford instruction. To him the desolation of winter is 
relieved by innumerable beauties ; he enters into tho 
** treasures of the snow he in (pi ires whence comes tho 
ice, and the hoary frost of heaven who hath gendered 
it P" when “ the waters are hid as with a stone, and the 
face nt^e deep is frozen.”^ What, for example, can be 
more'wutifu) tlian tlie light fcnthcjy foliage which the 
slow and silent hand of winter paints upon our windows 
while we sleep? It is one of the delights of childliood to 
gaze on this white fairy forest; nor ne^ we regard it with 
minor interest now, if we are ready to apply a few scientific 
Iirinciples to its examination. 

it is perhaps remarkalile that this subject, so well calcu- 
lated to arrest attention by its variety and beauty, has 
soarely been noticed by the scientific writers of this 
country^ and on the consent we are only aware of two~ 
De Mairaa imd Careim— -who have attempted to investi- 
gate it 

De Mairati, feeding in the southern part of France, had 
not many oppintiimties of witnessing the phenomenon in 
question; buti happening to be in Paris in danuaiy, 1721), 
towaniktheeiid of a long frost, he noticed, one morning, 

(1) JobxxxviU.22,20,S0. 


upon the panes of a window f-icing the oast, snmehmittUffd 
spiral scrolls of foliage, similar to those used in architec*- 
ture, or on damask. The forms were not very well defined, 
and the intervals between tho curves, were* in some places, 
occupied by a kind of frosty dust In about an hour tho 
whole melted away. On the next morning, however, these 
figures were more perfectly developed ; tho branches were 
composed of small white oval crystals of remarkable hard- 
ness. Five or six panes were ornamented with these 
figiires, each pane measuring inclu^sliy 5^. From the 
corner of one of the panes proceeded a sort of stem, which 
branched out as far as the lead-work, tho curves being 
continued to the adjoining panes. 

The reader is, of course, aware that the IVost-wotU on out 
window panes is deposited from the vtipour floating in tho 
air of the hed-room upon tho inner surface of the glass, 
whenever the cold on tho outride is sufficient to reduce the 
temperature of the glass below the freezing point; hut the 
forms lUHSiinicd by the vapour in freezing arc not so easily 
accounted fur. De Mniran supposod that these forms 
already exist in the glass, aiul are produced by tho various 
twistings untl turnings which glass undergoes in the process 
of manufacture, s'hilo yet in a fluid state; that certain 
minute furrows are thus formed in which the vapuur fitst 
collects and freezes, and so determines the outline, which 
is afterwards filled up by successive accumulations of 
frozen vapour. 

Ill answer to this explanation M. Carena remarks, that 
the lines and striic produced in glass during its mttnufiio- 
ture, are generally ellipses, or slaving figures, bearing no 
resemblance to the superb pictures which son) ctimes adorn 
our windows ; and that the smoothest glass, on which no 
figures are visible, even with a mngnifier, often produces 
the most beautiful frost foliage. 

M. de Mairan has also nnollicr theory. Ho supposes 
that the motion of the hand in cleaning the windows may 
produce furrows in the glass, which nmy have something to 
do with the frost-work figures. In order to get at the 
value of this opinion, Carena, during the seiere whiter of 
lfil4, selected four panes of his window which ho cleaned 
w'ith fine sand, as is common in France, rubbing two of 
them with a circular motion, rubbing the third in linos 
parallel with the upright sides of the window-frame, and 
rubbing the fourth in diagonal lines. On the next morning 
he found tliat the frost had very accurately followed tho 
motion of his hand, filling up the little furrows produced by 
the friction, the space between them being occupied liy 
small angular crystals. In tl)o two panes which had been 
rubbed with a circular motion, the frost npjicarcd like a 
prickly crown, the space in the centre being rjuitc free 
from ice, although on a subseciucnt mnining it was covered 
with a smooth layer, not foliated. On the outside of tlic 
scircular spare, that is, parallel with the wood-work, and on 
the part which had not been rubbed, were some beniitiffil 
boughs covered with foliage. The two other panes exhibited, 
in the directions in which they had been rubbed, long 
opaque filaments of frost, with small crystals proceeding 
from them at right angles, or nearly so, resend iliiig a bundle 
of thorns; or brambles. These panes also ('xhihited a Air 
more graceful di^lay of foliage in the parts near the wood- 
work wliich Imd not been rubbed. 

Thus it api^rs, that hy friction certain figures are im- 
pressed on the glass which determine the terms of the 
frost i but the oHgin of the beautiful foliage, which appeuied 
on those parts of the glass whm’e no friction had hetl 
exerted, bad still to be accounted for. It was entirel 
different ffrom the frost produced on those paiis of tbw^ 
glass which had been rubbed ; and the teliageof one dajr 
seldom resembled that of niiothor, even on the same panob < 
When the exterior cold was moderate, the teost was iievet 
figured, a temperature many degrees below freezing being 
required to pr^uce the foliage. 

When the temperature is only a Imlf or a whole degree 
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the freezing point (33** Fahr.) the frost docs not j 
entirely cover the panes : some are quite free from it, j 
while others have it in Large irregular patches. This lends 
to the curious conclusion tlwt the heat does not escape 
equally from all parts of the same i>ane, but passes through 
some parts with more fiicUity than others. This would 
produce a curling of the vapour as it was deposited on the 
pane. ^ 

That the unequal conducting power of different parts of 
the same pane has something to do with the form of the 
frosty figures is evident from the fact, tliat, if a body of 
equal and uniform conducting power be substituted for a 
pane of glass, the foliage disappears entirely. A sheet of 
copper was substituted for a pane of glass, in a room the 
temperature of which varied bctivcen 43® and SO" Fnhr. 
When the temperature of the external air at six o’clock, a.m. 
was between 32V^ and 30®, the glass pancws were perfectly 
dry, but the metallic pane was covered with dew. Between 
3*2" and 24^ both glass and metal were bedewed ; but the 
latter more readily and abundantly. Between 24® and 20® 
firost was formed on all the panes, but most almndantly on 
the copper. Between 20® and .5® the glass was covered 
with most graceful foliage, but the copper had a smooth 
uniform sheet of ice, without any approach to foliation, 
except near the wood-work of the window frame. 

If a copper or a tin-foil disk be fastened to the central 
part of one of the panes on the inside, and a similar di>k 
be attached to another pane on the outside, the disk on 
the inside will be more tliickly covered with frost than any 
other part of the pane ; hut that portion of the other pane 
which corresponds to the disk on the outside, will be 
entirely free from frost. This remarkable difference 
admits of easy explanation. A largo portion of the heat 
of the room escapes through the window until tlje glass is 
sufficiently cold, first to condense, and afterwards to free/c 
upon its surffice, a portion of the vapour of the room. The 
metal disk on the outside, however, reflects hack the heat, 
which would otherwise escape into the air, and thus pie- 
serves that part of the glass whicli it covci'm, at u higher 
temperature than other parts of the same pane ; and, ns 
glass is a very bad conductor of heat, the adjacent parts 
are not atferted by this portion, which is kept too warm to 
condense the vapour of the room. With respect to the 
nsetal disk on the inside, the case is different ; metal being 
R good reflector, but a bad absorber of heat, all the heat of 
the room which falls on the disk, is reflected hack again, 
find never reaches the part of the glass below the disk ; the 
glass therefore soon falls to the temperature of the outer 
air, and, in its turn, cools down the metal disk to a point 
much lower than the rest of the glass, and hence the 
greater deposit of moisture on the in tier metallic disk. 

Another beautiful experiment throws considerable lights 
upon the forms assumed by frost on tlie window panes. If, 
when the cold is tolerably severe, we breathe lightly iiguinst 
a well-cleaned window pane, there will be formed, in a few 
minutes, a figure somewhat resembling a quill pen, the 
barbs being represented by threads of ice proceeding on 
both sides from a common shaft, or barrel, and having only 
a slight curvature* If, however, wo breathe more forcibly, 
the curvature of the barbs becomes increased. It often 
.happens that the barbs which, after a gentle expiration, 
about to form in lines wlmost straight, become strongly 
.4uiwed by a second and more forcible expiration. In a 
'geqtle expiration, the vapour remains nearly stagnant on 
ss, and the curvature of the crystals, which is .slight, is 
aid the centre of the mass of expired air; but in a 
atronger expiration the vapour, alter having struck the 

t is, is gradually diffused over the sur&ce in wliirls, where- 
the barbs are much more strongly curled. 

It seems probable from this experiment, that, if nny 
, ibree, capable of communicating a certain movement to the 
' ,v$pour^ df tbe room, were to act at the moment when a 
^ extee^ql temperature had condensed these vapours on 



the glass, this force, combined with the natural force of 
crystallization, would sufficiently account for all the 
varieties of frost-work which adorn our windows* 

It must he Temembered that water in freezing or crya- 
tallizing under ordinary circumstances, is free to act in 
all directions, but, on a plane surface, such as a window- 
pane, it is constrained to act in one direction. The surface 
of ghufl offers numerous resistances; the radiating and con- 
ducting powers of the same pane are different in different 
parts; and, in addition to nil these disturbing causes, 
there are many local circumstances arising from situation, 
the presence of blinds, window-curtnins, and other condi- 
tions, which cannot be noticed m dealing with general 
results. 

Thus the reader will see that a good deal of somewhat 
refined science is concerned in attempting to expla ii this 
beautiful phenomenon. Should this notice have the eflect 
of exciting observation and inquiry during the present 
winter, the object of the writer will be attained. 


A CHRISTMAS PARTY IN THE COUNTRY.' 

Chap. Yl. 

VISIToaa PRI>M TIIK VICARAQE. 

The snow was melting rapidly away in the park of 
Kirkfield; and the sun, which had shone so brilliautly 
on its glittering cr^'stals, now looked here and there on 
patches of verdure which emerged from that covering, 
and had lain safely protected by it from tbe rude frost- 
os warm feelings arc often hidden under a cold exterior, 
to escape the chilling sarcasms of the thoughtless and 
tlic worldly. There was something solemn in the gra- 
dual fading of the wintry pageant ; the air was still and 
calm, and the silence unbroken save by the heavy fall 
of some mass of snow which came down at intervals 
from the loaded trees, or by the creaking of the branches 
as, relieved from their burthen, they gradually began 
to rcsiimc a less bending position. Now and then a so- 
litary crow might be seen skimming its way through 
the air, and its clear loud caw seemed a note of rejoicing 
in the recovered liberty of nature. Justine ^’Estrange 
appeared impressed by the quietude of the scene, and, 
after gazing on it for some time, remarked upon il.s 
beauty ; adding, “ I think 1 felt it even more yester- 
day than I do to-day. There was certainly more anima- 
tion in seeing all tho people proceeding to church : yet 
there was a staidness in their demeanour which spoke a 
reverential consciousness of their common object, and 
made them rather add to, than take from, tbe n^encml 
impression of Holemnity.” 

“ I am pleased to hear your remark, my dear Jttalinc," 
said Ml'S. Martha Loraine ; ** I have mya^f often felt 
the soothing influence of the scone as fit preparation 
for tbe solemn services of the Churcb, and always endea- 
vour to be ready a little before the rest of Bie party, in 
order that I may eiyoy it. It is beautiful to see the 
labourers and their wives and children coming across 
the fields, which no longer yidd their sustenance, to 
pray for continued blessings from God who has 
promised that ' seed-time and harvest ^all never faO 
and who will soon change the sterile face (ff winter to 
the rich luxuriance of Bummerl and, oh, it is beahtiful, 
on the summer sabl>aths, to wetch them pouring down 
from the hills, group after group, winding along the 
terrace, or crossing the piurk from the more distant 
homesteads! To me the interest is, indeed, great. There 
are some faces which 1 have knovm for years, and I still 
remark them regularly returning with their homagi^ to 
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the God who hai proteetod thciOjand clothed them, and 
fed them, through their long pBgrimagc. There are 
the same fhaturen which I knew in earlier life, but each 
year takes fiK>ni their freshness, — the same forms, 
but every winter brings a giwdual stoop, and aii in- 
creasing feebleness. Even the best gicy homespun coat, 
and the once bright red cloak, 1 recognise again, and 
they often look less worn than their wearers ’* 

“There are some few' striking figures amongst the vil- 
la^rs/' remarked Justiuo, “ particulariy one old woman 
with a fkce puckered into innumerable wrinkles, and a 
low figure, bent still lower by ago, who always walks 
with her dark linen gown tucked up to display a well- 
preserved quilted green petticoat, made of some almost 
forgotten material.” 

“ Poor old Deborah Disou, with her green calimanco 
petticoat, is indeed a striking figure, and always looks 
to mo like s/nno fantastic, gnarled, and knotted stump 
of an oak tree,” said her aunt ; “ for she has resisted 
many storms of adversity, and, like the oak, only seemed 
the more firmly rooted to the earth by the w'inds which 
blew over her. J have sometimes heard it asked of a 
blighted tree, vrhy is it left when beauty and usefulness 
arc gone ? and the answer has been difilcult to find. 
Perhaps, when looking at poor Deborah, some may be 
tempted to exclaim, * Cut it down, why cuiiibereth it 
the ground? for she has long secmc^l uselcs^ — all who 
depended upon her for support, or to whom she might 
have looked for it in her latter days, arc gone she is 
alone, and, to a superficial observer, a cuiiibercr of the 
ground ; yet, the Great Husbandman luis an answer to 
the inquiry. With that hard exterior a change is going 
on inwardly. She was always a hard-working w^uiuau, 
rising early, and late taking rest : and maintained a 
decent and steady clmraetcr ; but formerly the sabbath 
shone no sabbath-day to her ; she W’as full of worldly 
cares, and the things of time hid from her oye's the 
greater things of Eternity To all that otir good vicar 
would urge on the necessity of attending to the ‘ one 
thing needful,’ she opposed the immediate necessities 
of her worldly duties, and years glided by without any 
impression being made. Deborah w'as at length a leaf- 
less and a withered stump; but gradually ilic change 
has been wrought, and she now comes to the House of 
God, to find there comfort, mingle<l with repentance 
for opportunities neglected, and regret that, she has 
wasted years of toil uncheerod fiy that light which is 
now lighting her peacefully to the grave.’" 

“ If Deborah Dison be like a gnarled oak, my dear 
aunt,” said Lucy Lorainc, “ 1 think you may compai-c 
poor old Mrs. Mills to a graceful willo^v ; she is so fra- 
gile, so drooping; and yet there is a freshness about 
her which Hcems to adorn her as the willow leaves adorn 
an almost time-destroyed trunk. Her lair and delicate 
features, with their jdacid expression, her silvery grey 
hair, and her slight tall figure, arc almost lady-1 ike, and 
look as if it were impossible that any impurity should 
adhere to them ; and her clothes, though of the plainest 
and coantosi materials, seem to have the same quality, 
and are always strictly tasteful, and clean, and neat. 
Her white knitted lambs’-wool stocking and well-po- 
lished shoe appear never intended to be soiled by walk- 
ing, and 1 suspect she has that opinion herself, for 
winter or summer Mrs. Mills is never seen without her 
pattens." 

1 do not remember to have seen her walking with- 
ent them/’ said Aunt Martha ; and lightly she used 
to trip in thorn at the bead of her wrell-omerod scholars, 
whilst she was still able to perform the function of vil- 
la^ sdioolmlStress. Now tliat age and infirmity have 
obliged her to relinquish that post, I am pleased to see 
the lows 9 mA reverence with which the young ones still 
ding te her, and how {^ad they are to lend her their 
support to church each Sunday, looking up in her foce, 
ami hlq^ing and smiling at her thanks and praise ; 
mA t hi!a stin more pleased, on leaving church, to see 
ihwl the young men Imve not forgotten the lessons of 


their ehildhood, and that there is always one or other 
ready to lend her his arm up the steep hank, and give 
practical proof that her teaching has not been throw'u 
away. Mary Mills ha.s been a blessing to the village, 
and she has taught by example as well as by preoept.” 

She certainly loOks very superior to her Situation,” 
said Justine ; “ 1 could fiiney she had a hUtoiy attached 
to her, and was no common person.” 

She is not, indeed, a comi||oii person. She was the 
daughter of a worthy simple-imiuled curate in one of our 
most sequestered dales, amt; with an only kistef, was 
early left an orphan, with a very small pittance. Maty 
married the schoolmaster of Kirkfield,aiid was forafow 
years a happy wife ; but her husband, too, died young, 

1 and left her to stnigglo with poverty and four inthnt 
I children, for whom she toiled patiently and even cheer 
fully, assisted as far as she could be by her sickly sister, 
whoso little income v'os added to the common stock. 
Two of her children— the girls — repaid her care, and 
grew up all a iitothcrV heart could wish, but scarcely 
had they reached their girlhood, when they succossively 
drooped and ditMl. The eldest boy, unchecked by a fat hera 
firm hand, broke from all restmiut, and ran off to sea; 
and the youngest, the* must, cherished, was an idiot,” 

“ ]*oor woman ! — slic had indeed sad trials !" 

“ Even the sad trial of watching her favourite boy 
grow up unconscious of his duties and his privileges 
she bore cheerfully. ' It was the will of G^mI,’ she said ; 
and she looked forward to the day when Jemmy’s 
soul w*)iiUl be freed from all bodily impediments, 
and open to the bright consciousness of everlasting 
happiiics.s. 81ie prayed and hoped that he might 
grow up harmless, and always soothed his wayward 
humours, and, as tar as was possible, encouraged 
his childish pleasures. Not so her sister: she, too, 
was fond of the boy, but sickness had made her 
irritable, and, as years drew on, though her health 
improved, this irritability increased, and many and 
sad were the contentions between them, the uncouth 
idiot boy and the frail sickly ^voman venting their 
rage at each other in most horrible conlortioAs, and 
the poor ini>thcr often exposed to the blows of both 
whilst endeavouring to part them. At length decided 
insanity appeared in the sister, and it became necessary 
to place her in conlincin(?iit, w'hcre the whole of her 
little income w^as I’eqai rod tor licr support ; and poor 
Mrs. Mills had to struggle on alone, for Jemmy ScKm 
escaped from her >vatchl'ul earo, and bccanu) a homeless 
w-andercr, often disappearing for weeks together, and 
then returning ragged and wretched, to escape again as 
soon os his mother had expended her little savings in 
clothing him.” 

“Is ho living yet T 

“No; a few winters ago, after an alwence of longer 
duration than usual, his body was found in the river 
not far from this place, in a sUte of decomposition, 
w'hleh proved that it had been long there. No clue 
was found to his death, and the gene^ belief is that it 
occurred by accident.” 

“ How did she bear his loss ?’ 

“ Most calmly,” replied Lucy. “ 1 went with my 
mother to see her as BO(»n as we heard w'hat had hap- 
pened, and found her quietly preparing some litUe 
mourning ; and, in reply to our condolence, she said- -- 
‘ Though the first shock was great, the first refiection j 
brought thoufalxicss to her mind, and proved to her 
that in this, as in every other event of her life, God hiul 
done well for her. Her strongs! tie to earth was nd# 
broken ; and it had long been W chief regfot in think- 
ing of death, that, when she was gone, thm would he 1 
no one to care for poor Jemmy. God had nOw {»rt>vided ^ 
better things for him than she could have d^no, and she 
had only to prepare to follow him.’ All .Ihb was said i 
with a quietness which carried conviction nf the depth 
of her feeUngs^ and in a few days she wae at the 
head of her Utile soholars. From that timo, ' how^ovor, 
her strength rapidly declined, and on the di^th of her 
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whose litUe property she inherited, ehe gate up 
ber4Kdiool." 

** How does she employ herself r 

" Oh I she has plenty of occupation in her household 
arrangements, which are neter seen but in the nicest 
order; and she reads a gmt deal. Her library to be 
Bute is not tery exteiudtw--a Bible, a Prayer-book, 
Kelson's Fasts and Feetitals, and an odd volume of the 
SjMctator, composing 1]^ whole stock ; but, when we 
offer to lend her more, we always declines them, and 
says she has all she wishes for, and all that are neces- 
sary to comfort and console her. If I want to hear of 
God's love,** she remarked one day, 1 can read it in 
His word ; if 1 wish to make my wants known to Him, 
the prayers which my dear father offered up for so many 
yean are before me, and let my wonts or my feelings be 
what they may, in the Prayer-book 1 can always hnd 
enpresBionB better fitted to present them to His throne 
than any other 1 ever met with. I have here the words 
of sobomess and truth." 

She seldom stirs out except to church," added Mrs. 
Martha liorolne, **and there she is never missed, winter 
or summer. Fdr or raining she is seen amongst the 
first who answer the call of the* bell, and in the sum- 
mer evenings 1 often see her lingering near the spot 
which she says will soon l)e her last home, but one. 
One other removal she looks for, and that is from earth 
to heaven. 1 think there are none of the many figures 
1 love to watch on the Sunday mornings, more interest- 
ing than Mrs. Mills." 

** None, auntr asked Rosaline Loraine, who had 
Mlently joined the party at the window ; ** surely the 
vicar is inore interesting, as he walks quietly on his 
way, looking kindly first on one, and then on another 
of his flock, listening to all they have to say to him. 
inquiring after the sick, advising the distressed, and 
encouraging the well-doing. 1 never soe him thus 
without thinking that his is the most desirable station 
of lift, which thus humbly, imitates the Good Shepherd, 
and when the rustic group at the church porch stand 
to let l^m pass, raising their hats in love and reverence, 
and then following him into the church, ho always seems 
a type of Him who has said His sheep hear His voice, 
and follow him.*' 

** We lose something of the beauty of that expression 
firom our customs differing from those of the east/' 
remarked Luqy. Here the shepherd drives the sheep 
beftre him." 

« Then 1 have the advantage of you," said Justine, 
" aineo in many parts of France I have seen the shep- 
herd leading the way, and the sheep following him, and 
can therefore fully realize the picture." 

** Do you remember Mrs. Hemons's beautiful sonnet ? " 
aikad Roialme 

Bow maiw blessed groups this hour are bending, 


Throng jOngland's primrose meadow path their way 
Towaias spiie and tower, ’midst shadowy elms ascending, 
Whenoe 1»e mraet chimes proclaim the hallowed day I 


"It idwayi ngpears to mo most applicable to our own 
Sundaiy scene, nkit*' she added, ** I hope Mr. Forster will 
be well enough to emno to us this evening as he promi- 
oedL The dmr has been eo mild he will have litue fear 
of eold, and I am sore Charlotte will wrap him up well, 
for she always huddles aa many great coats and shawls 
him as he can wnlt ;<my, and he often laughs at 
lua own load, yet does adw we to refuse what is pressed 
uimli him by love." 

" Agnes has been tslkinirof the party the whole mom- 
; ing," said Justine^.. " and she and Lama have both run 
Into the garden to search for a bouquet to deck the 
9umtftlpieoe«. I wonder what they will find." 

" Here they come," cried Luqy, " widi their hands 
Iflll of fteah holly, and 1 believe havodiscovmd a bunch 
flfOhiiifmae roses " 

^OlOTOligwith exmise, and deBghted with the suc^ 
of weir search, Agnes and Lanfo ^ entered the 


I saloon and dismayed their treasures, whidi tl^ endea- 
voured to dispose to 4he best advantage. A dioit time 
saw the day closing in, and its requiem was sung by the 
cheerful robin, who gave a blithe welcome to the guests 
from the vicar^. An arm choir close by the fire was 
offered to Mr. Forster, but he declared that he did not 
feel the cold, and added, that the song of the robin, as 
he descended from the terrace, had almost cheated him 
into the belief that winter was departing with the 
departing snow., ** I am almost tempted to give you 
something like a sermon,” said he, " so strongly has that 
little warbler brought to my mind a passage from Bishop 
Hall." 

Mrs. Loraine and Mrs. Barlow begged he would do 
so, and, after a little coaxing of his excdlent memoiy, 
repeated the passage. 

" The little innocent inhabitants of the mr, which are conti- 
nually flying around us, were not created only for the use of tlie 
body of man. They serve higher nnd nobler ends. Theyoflen 
read lectures, to which the greatest uhilosophor might attend, 
r them, if he would consider and apply them 


read lectures, to which the greatest uhilosophor might attend, 
and be the belter for them, if he would consider and apply them 
ai%ht. Wlien, therefore, you behold one of these choristers of 
heaven, sinpng upon a naked bush, amidst the darkness and deso- 
lation of winter, might you not address it in some such manner 
os the following P Sweet bird, how cheerfully dost thou sit and 
sing ; and yet knowest not where thou art, nor where thon Shalt 
make thy next meal, and at night must idiroud thvself iu this 
same hush fur a lodging, while the winds shall howl tlirqugh it, 
and thy feathers shall be wet with rain, or covered with the 
snow ! How ought I to blush, who see before me such liberal 
provisions of my God, and And myself sitting warm under my 
own roof, yet am ready to droop through a distrustful and 
unthankful dulncss I Had I so little certainty of my Ba]>port 
and sheller, how anxious and heartless sliould I be ! how little 
disposed to make music for thee or myself! Surely thou earnest 
not hither without a providence ; God sent thee not so mneh to 
dblight, as to shame me out of my suUon unbelief, who, under far 
more apparent means of maintenonec and protection, am less 
cheerful and confident. Reason and faith, alas, alas! have not 
yet done for me, whiit mere instinct does for Ihee ; and want of 
foresight makes thee more merry, if not more happy, than the 
foresight of Imtter things miiketh me. Certainly, thy provi- 
dence, O God, is not impaired by those superior powers thou 
liast given me ; let not my greater helps hinder mo fromposess- 
ing in holy security and comfortable ndiance on thcc. 1 never 
knew an earthly father take care of his fowls and neglect liis 
children; nnd shall I suspect this of ray heavonl:f FutlierP 
That man is unworthy to have God for his lather in heaven, 
who depends less upon His goodness, wisdom, und power, than 
upon a crop of com, which may be spoiled eitlicr in the field, 
or the barn." 

" Beautiful I Beautiful !” exclaimed the whole party. 

" There is no lesson to bo learned from the study of 
nature, more desirable than that of cheerfulness and 
contentment, nor is there any season in which nature's 
sources of enjoyment are not opened to us by the boun- 
tiful hand of providence," said Mrs. Loraine. 

Agnes and Jjaura have been discovering beauty in 
the wintry waste this morning," said Sophia, and I hope 
their bucccbb has not been lost upon yoUy Maipuut**’ 

" Indeed it has not, for 1 have peen admiring the 
Ivcautiful contrast of the dark glossy leaves and bright 
scarlet berries of the holly with the delicate white of the 
Christmas-rose, ever since 1 entered the room. There 
is great taste shown in their arrangement." 

** Are you a botanist or a florist, Miss Campbell ? " 
asked Cml, " if you be, Sophia is prepared to give you 

long history of the flower. We have, lectures eveiy 
evening for the benefit of Justine and Frederic." 

** 1 imbibed a good deal of your sisters' taste when 
lastat Kirkfield," replied Mugatet, "and have all a 
woman's love for flowers ; ^ugh my poor eonntiy can 
boast of little beauty in that expept her heather, 
and that a Scottish heart would not exchange for all 
the goi^UB blossoms of the tropics." 

" Do not say so ; you flo not know how brllBant and 
how love^ihe flowers am which bloom on oftr eaatmm 
shores. Q^ey glow like tiie gems which m 
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in th« casiem mines* and far Burpass auch a cliilling 
flower OB this of which Ag^nos boasts so mnch.” 

" This howwer, is not a native of England/’ said 
Sophia. 

** So much the worse,” cried Cliarlos " if you were 
obliged to send imto a far country for such a thing ; 
pray where does it come from V’ 

'* It is a native of Austria, and was introduced into our 
gardens about the year 1606. You are very ungrateful 
to despise a flower which comes at this bleak season, to 
assure us that all vegetation is not extinct. 1 always 
look upon it as the one comforting hope loft at the 
bottom of Pandora’s box ” 

" Well, the poor flower gets admired as a plain girl 
may be rogarcied in the absence of beauty,” laughed 
Charles. 

" i doubt not but to eyes like Sophia’s it has somC' 
thing ‘ than beauty dearer.* 1 think Charles wrong in 
despising these flowera,’* said Justine ; some of them 
ares*eat1y very pretty in their pure white dress ; but 1 
must own others look a little soiled and less pleasing.” 

The flowers are frequently of this beautiful snowy 
whiteness when tliey first expand,” replied Sophia, “ but 
even then, on some of them may ho soon a streak of 
this dull pale purple, which inercascs each day, and 
boeomos mingled with green, until the discoloured 
petals drop ofl‘, and leave the seed vessels enlarged and 
in shape like those of a buttercup, to which tribe— the 
ranunculus— the plant belongs. Its botanical name is 
lifUeborwf niger ; IMeboms from two Greek words 
signifying ' food which causes dpath,’ alluding to the 
very poisonous qualities of all the species.” 

Why do you call it nig('r aj^ked Alleyn, when 
it is white and not black 1 IJo you mean to persuade 
us black is white 1*’ 

“ It is called niger, or black, from ihc colour of the 
long fibres of the roots; for botanists, though jvccuscd of 
mere dry system, are certainly not. very systematic in 
their mode of bestowing names. An Kiiglish Hellebore 
— the HelfchonM viWd/w— takes its name from the green 
colour of its flowers. The Green Ilellcborc grows very 
plentifully in the woods in this neighbourhood, and con- 
tributes much to their beauty in the early spring, there- 
fore it has a place in the * Flora JCirkfieldeusis,’ wdiich is 
not allowed to the Christiuas-rosc. Here is the draw- 
ing,^by which you will perceive the flower is smaller, 
and* still more rcscmhlcs its relation, the JIuttorcup, 
though it has not the gay golden tint of Frederic’s 
favourite.” 

** You were to guess some of James Hamilton’s cha- 
rades to-night, Margaret,” interrupted Agnes. “ Can 
you find out this, which he gave us last year ?— 

‘ Welcome my First with a joyous sound, 

Pile on the faggot, fling torches around ! 

Fledge the bright wassail-cup I Health to the gay ! 

Yet turn not the needy and wretched uway. 

Where is my Second^ so lovely and fair, 

'Mid Summer's sweet beauties most beautiful there ? 

Wlim has she shrunk from stern W'inter's cold breath? 
Where lies she neglected, yet fragrant in death P 
Dehold, at the grave of my Second, appears 
My iFhoht n pue mourner bedewed with her tears ; 

'Yet grecefttl and welcome, 'neath dark-clouded skies, 

To remind us that Spring-flowers again will arise.’ ” 


THE STREETS OP LONDON.^ 
(Conchided.) 

The earlmt work on “ Streets,” that we can at 
present recollect, (for we do not lay claim to much 
of antiquarUiti lore,) k by Guillot de Paris, towards 
the close of the Idth century, “ On the Streets of 


(() M AtiUciuerUui Ramble in the Streets of London, wli 
dim hf thislr more celebrated Residents. By J. T, Sbi 
Bilited by OhatKi Mnckay, LL. D, 2 vols. 1S46. 


with anec- 
£bnitb,ae. 


Paris.” This is a vulgar poem of about 500 lines, 
and is now in the King’s Library at Paris. Its 
sole value arises fW)m the informatioD it gives re- 
lating to the locality of the streets of that great 
city ** i* the olden time,” the articles sold in Uiem, 
hnd their inhabitants, of whom unfortunately he 
only mentions the least respectable. A much 
more valuable account is to be found in the former 
part of vol. 1 of Sauval's Hist, and Antiq. of Paris, 
3 vols. fol. 1724. Something of this sort relating 
to our own metropolis may be picked up fVom 
Lydgate. But a.s we proceed lower, our informa- 
tion increases, and honest John Stowe,” with his 
editors, Stryps, and Thoms, (1842) Maitland, Rntiok, 
Pennant, Northouk, Moser, Malcolm, Norton, 
Hughson, Hone, Knight particularly, and Brayley, 
supply us abundantly ; and of their stores the 
authors of these volumes have judiciously availed 
themselves, in addition to their own resources. 

This volume, which travels over well trodden 
ground, (from Temple Bar to the Tower,) will not 
admit much novelty of extract. We shall, how- 
ever, proceed with our remarks. 

“ The other city gates were pulled down and the 
materials sold in 1(572.” — Vol.ii. p. 2. W e think here 
must be some mistake. We have miulo an extract 
that on Wednesday, 30ih July, 1760, — 

"The materials of the three following city gates were 
sold before the Committee of City Lands to Mr. Blag- 
den, a carpenter in Coleman Street, yh.—Aldg(Ur for 
1771. 10s. ; Cnpydegate for 01/. ; and Lndgtitr for 1481. 
The purchaser was to begin to pull down Ludgato on 
August 4, and the two others on September 1, and Is to 
clear away all the rubbish, Ac., in two months flpom 
those days.” 

In p. 5 sad confusion is introduced by timre men- 
tioning the name of Messrs, //oare and Co., instead 
of Messrs. Childs, No one over supposed that the 
banking-house of the former stood on the site of 
the famous Devil tavern,” while those who know 
anything are aware that the buildings in Child 
Place occupy that site. There is a considerable 
distance between the two houses. 

P. 58. ** In Fetter Lane resided that celebrated 
leather-seller of the times of the Hevoluiion (j) 
known by the name of Praise-God Barcbones” — 
read Rebellion, 

''In the year 1561, the old church [of St. Paul’s! wsm 
nearly burnt to the ground. . . . The cathedral w'as 
restored without the spiro.”— /bid. pp. 234, 236. 

>We avail ourselves of this opportunity to correct 
a ludicrous mistake in a note on llow)e 3''8 “ Search 
for money,” published by “ The Percy Society,” 
1840. The text is — 

** Now wee were entred the Temple ; to flnrlo him 
there wo had not such an unhallowed thought, for tbeit* 
the pillars were hung with poore men’s petitions, some 
walking there, that if they pmied as well as fasUri, did 
vexy well and sincerely ; nay, the very Temple it setfe 
(in bare humility) stoM without his cap, and so had 
stood many years ; many good folkes had spoke for him 
because beeould not Bpeake for himselfe, and lemcwhat 
had been nthered in his behalfc, but not halfe enough 
to supply his necessity,”— /bW. p. 27. 

To which is appended this portentous nette—- 

The pillars of the Temple ' hung wiUi podre men's 
petitions,* is a 'riidons feature of the time. What 
lU)wl(y ssys about the Temple 'sUmditig without bis 
cap, and so bad stood many yoars/ and abgni on insuf- 
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Helmut ^tlcciUon foi* the rdpaif of the buildings^ is not 
foty intelligible in our day” 1 1 — Ibid, p. 47. 

No reference is here made to the Temple^ one of 
the Inns of Court, but to THU Temple, the Cathe- 
dral Church of St. PaUL The “ poore men’s peti- 
tions*' arc the ‘Si and other advertisements 
there hung up. The cap’* was the steeple^ without 
which it had been more than /or/y years. Con- 
cerning the dilapidated state of St. Paul's in the 
beginning of Jameathe First's reign, see Malcolm s 
Lundinium Hedivivum^ vol. iii. 

Wo think Dr. Mackay would have evinced his 
judgment, as well as his information, by placing 
Bishop Van Mildcrt “ among the eminent rectors” 
of Bow Church. 

It is surprising how a tradition, especially if 
congenial to the sentiments of the transmitter or 
the recipient, is still continued, in spite of coutra- 
diction or confutation. We are told ** No one reads 
answers.” Yet Dr. Mackay ought not to yield to 
“ popular delusions.” We, however, have here 
‘ the twice sodden kail” that has been long rejected 
from every “ well appointed table.” We arc told, 
Vol. 11 . p« 324*—” 

” Beckford’s monument is considered a fine likeues.*^ 
of that celebrated magistrate. It represents him stand* 
ing in the attitude in which he addressed the Kimj wJum 
he wesenUd hie memorable remonstrance in 1770. 
Uuderncath, as the most tittiug inscription to his me- 
mory, are the words of the rcnions trance” ! 1 

The late William Gifford w as a man of as much 
accuracy in his assertions as power in sarcasm. 
We do not adopt his expressions, lliough we quote 
them i— Their hall is even yet disgraced with the 
statue of a worthless negro-monger, in the act of 
insulting their sovereign with a speech, of which 
(factious and brutal as he was) he never uttered 
one syllable.” — Ben Jonson, vi. 481. Gifford, no 
doubt, like many others, derived his iiifonnatiou 
from the following authentic source : — “ It is a 
curious fact, but a true one, that Heckford did not 
niter om syllable of this speech. It was penned by 
Horne Tooke, and by his art put on the records of 
the City and on Beckford’s .statue, as he io/d nie,^ 
Mr. Braith Waite, Mr. Sayers, &c., at the Atheuiau 
Club, — Isaac Kked.” 

Mr* Smith might have rendered his last liamble 
mure complete had he fallen into his old track by 
retarning from the Tower through the Minories, 
Ald^ate, and Fcnchurch-street. These would have 
ioriiished some interesting reminiscences. Giiod- 
mau’s Fielcki was the cradle of Garrick’s fame. In 
Fendiurch-street the patriot Wallace was lodged 
before he was carried to his trial at Westminsier; 
and at the King’s Head is still preserved, according 
to a tradition that carries its own refutation along 
with it, the identieed dish from which Queen Elisa- 
beth nie pork tmd pease pudding^ after attending 
divine service at AUuaUows Stainuig, ikefirU church 
in her wry from the Tmerl 

We again repeat thati in spite of numerous inac- 
curacies^ (of which we have noticed only a few,) 
these are very entertaining volumes. But w^e are 
sorry to see such grosa typographical errors ns the 
following ;—p. ' 1.5* MasqCi^er lor Masquerier; 
49. Lander tot Laudcr— Hentsen for Hentzner ; 
246. Philadelphia for Philadclpheion ; 287. Cata- 
hori for Cntalaori ; 603, Ticket Ibr Picket, ifec. 
Those occur in Vol. I-r-we let alone the II. 




BRETON tradition. 

Tits lUKlfig A I) Y ENT u as as. ^ 

A Legend of the Country of Treguier. 

In tho8e days when the Lower Britany was oftener 
honoured by the bodily presence of our blessed Saviour 
and Jlis Virgin mother, when hermitages were as com- 
mon along the wayside as branches of mislctoe® and 
watcring'troughs now, there dwelt in the diocese of 
LCon, two young noblemen, rich as heart could desire, 
and so beautiful, that even their mother knew of uo 
hlcmisli in them. They were called Tonyk and Mylio. 

Mylio, the older, was almost sixteen, and Tonyk just 
fourteen years of age. They w'erc both under tlie in- 
struction of the ablest masters, by whose lessons they 
had so well profited, that, but for their ago, they might 
well have received Holy Orders, had such been their 
vocation. 

But in character the brothers w'cro far unlike. 

Tonyk was pious, charitable to the poor, and forgiving 
to those who injured him. Neither would money tarry 
in his hand, nor resentment in his heart. While Mylio 
gave hut his due to each ; would drive ii hard bargain, 
too, and never failed to revenge an ofVenee to the utmost. 

Having lost their father whilst yet infants, they had 
been brought up by their widowed mother, a woman of 
singular virtue ; but, now that they were growing to- 
wards manhood, she thought it time to send them to 
the care of an uncle, who lived at some distahee, and 
from whom they might receive good counsels for their 
walk in life, he.sidos the expectation of an ample hc- 
rikige. 

So, one day, after bestowing upon each a new cap. a 
pair of silvcr-imcklod shoes, a violet mantle, a well-lLlled 
purse, and a horse, she bade them set out for the house 
of their father’s brother. The two boys began their 
journey in the highest spirits. They were going lo sec 
new countries. Their horses travelled so fast, that in a 
few clays they found themselves in another kingdom ; 
where the trees, and even the corn, were ejuite different 
to their own. 

One morning, as they came to a spot where several 
ways met, tJicy saw a poor w'oman seated beneath a cru- 
cifix, her ftice huVied in her apron. Tonyk drew up his 
liorsc to ask her what was the matter. The beggar 
answered, sobbing, that she had just lost her only son, 
her all whereon she had to depend, and that she was 
now cast upon the charity of such whose hearts God 
might move towards her. 

The youth was touched with compas.sion ; but Mylio, 
who waited at a little diictance, called to him, mockingly, 

•'You arc not going to believe the first pitiful story 
you hoar by the way-side ! It is just this woman s trade 
to .sit licrc, and beguile travellers of their money !” 

“Hush, hush ! my brother,” answered Tonyk^ “in 
the name of God ! You only make her weep more. 
Do not you seo that she is just of the age and the figure 
of our own dear mother, w^hoxn God preserve 1” 

Then, stooping down, he gave his purse to the hog- 
gar-woman, saying,— 

“ Here, my good dame, I can help you but little, but 
I will pray tliat God may be your consolation.” 

She took the purse, and kissing it, said to Tonyk— 

“ Since my young lord has been so bountiful to a poor 
woman, let him not refuse to accept from her this w^al- 
nut. It encloses h wasp, whose sting is of diamond.” 

Tonyk took the walnut with thanks, and proceeded on 
his way with Mylio. 

I They soon reached the purlieus of a forest, where* 
after a while* they came upon a little half-nak^ child* 


(1) Wo need scarcely explain that there are some oauiresMons in 

this story which are only roUiood, hveause to hove lUtimd iham 
would have impaired its value »s a genuine specimen of % BnetSn 
Legend.— ‘£l>. ’ 

(2) tn Brtteny, iSte ensign of a puhlic4KRiBf . 
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a»iiA mt KAolciiuf wmeifluit ill the hollow* of the trees, ] 1 

2d XzS “ir, more mejeileholy thjm a mo 

Serriffit* o 1 

frosen hands, ssyinjf m lus song - ‘ ^ 

cold!” a^id the boys could hear his teeth chatter 111 lus 

^‘“Tonyk’s eyes filled with tears at this sight, and he ^ 
**'“ Oh,**M^io*^^*on1y see how this poor child suffers dl 

^™“Th^n'^Kfst2"‘’v^cWll>^■-rcldiedM^^^ “I ^ 

a warm doih ioat. and over all, your viole manlic. 
While he is wrapi'cd round hy little 1, 

“ Well, and what then 1 observed Mylio , atlcr all, m- 

’‘'«Ata'”*tcdled'’Tmyk. “whew T think that yon wi 
might tave been bom to the same lot my J*"'*'!'®!;- '* 
gof to my veiy heart ;-and I eaunot bear to see him 

'“^'Sing, ho reined in bis horse, and callitw the as 
little hov to him. iiinuired what he was doing theic. 1 
“ 1 am trying," said the child, it I , 

dragou-llicK a'^lccp in the hollowH of the trees. 

" kht can you do with the dragoii-fhcBr asked h, 

soon ns I ean find enough 1 sbiill 
the town, and buy myself a gam.ent as warn, as Min- 

"'^'Mlow many have you got alroaily asked the young « 

'°'^Ouly one,-’ answered tho chiW. bolding up a little w 

the boy his violet nianllo. “ Wrap .voursolf Jhat r 

n ee cloak, mv poor little follow, and add nightly to J 
yiur priTj^an Vo for Mylio, an.l another lor our t 

'*^^TIi™two brothers oontimicd their joumoy.aud * 

having nl no mimtle, was at first sorely tried by he a 
cuttiu” north wind ; but, the forest once .at an end, the 
air gre'w milder, the fog dispoi-scd, and a vcm ol sunshine 
Sud in the clouds. And presently they came to a 
. m2ow, wherein was a fountain, 

poor old man sitting, in tattered garments ; at Ins biw.k ^ 

1 ‘Kmi';fhepcrceivedthet.r.avcUers,hei«l^ « 

i them in Suiiplianl tones. Tonyk approwlicd liini. _ 

; What would you, father 1” he inquired, liftiug lus t 

hand to his hat, in respect for the beg^ 8 age. ^ 

"Alasl my dear young gentlemen, the 
renlied " vonV bow white my hair is, and my chteks 
hoV winkled. Hy reason of my age. 1 am hceomc veiy 
weak and my feet can no longer hear my weight. I 
mMt certainly die in this place, unless one of you wiU 
pmiHflfiti i<o Bcll me hi8 hoTsc. ^ 

™acU thee one of our horses, heggar ! cned Mrtio. 
With an air of contempt ; <‘and how wilUhou pay font 
" You see this hollow acorn," ropliod the beggar, it 
eontatos a spider, the web of which is stronger thim 
stoci. l^et nie bavo one of your beasts, and I will gne 
vou in return tbo acorn with the spiuer , 

^ The cider of the two boys burst into a loud laugh. 

» Do yon only hear that, Tonyk cried he, turning 
to his ifrother, " By my Baptism, there must he two 
oairs feet in that fellow s shoes ! > 

moantlnir attd going up to the old man ho added, 
^^[riJSwmy horre. West friend, not for that which 
vou^offfer for uf but in remembrance of Christ, v^o has 
leclatod the poor to be his chosen jtortion. T^ke him 
own, and thank God, in whose name I bestow | 

■ (I) aprevaWsls.pisssiimlsBrit'tey"^'^ 
wiTtiiieilce. 


Tho old man murmured a thousand b^odlctlons, and 
mounting vfHh Tonyk a aid, went on his way, and was 
soon lost in the distance. . , , 

But, at this last almsdced, Mylio could no longer 
Lain himself, and broke out into a storm of wproachos. 
“Fool I” cried he angiily, to Tonyk, "arc you not 


“rOOl t enuu liu . — 

ashamed of tho state to which by your folly you have 
reduced yoursclfl You thought, no doubt, that when 
all was gone, you might come in for a rfiaiw of my 
money, mv horse, and my cloak I But look for nothing 
of the kind. I hope this lesson may do you good, and 
that when you feel the inconvenience of prodigality, you 
may resolve to be more prudent in future." ’ 

“It is indeed, a good lesson, my brother, ropliod 
Toiivk. mildly, “ and I refuse not to receive it. 1 bad 
never thought of sharing cither your horse, your 
money or your mantle. Oo on your way, thervlore, 
witliout taking any cure lor mo, and may Crod protect 

■'^Mylio made no reply, but trotted on. his y»umg 
broliicr following on foot, and gazing atlcr him, bo long 
as he remained in sight, without any feelings ot re- 
nroai’h arising m his heart. , 

And tlina they went on to tho entrance of a narrow 
delilc, betwcou ‘two lofty mountains, 
hidden in the clouds. It was called *’ J 
Strait " for a tlrcadful Ogre <l\\olt among the heights, 
and there laid wait for travellers, as a liimtcr wakhoi» 

irgiant, blind, and without feet, but having 
go line an ear for sound, that he could bear the worm 
working his dark way within the earth. 11 is servants 
w^n'C two eagles, wdiich he had tamed, (ft)r he was a 
irreat magician,) and ho sent them out to catch his prey, 

, fZulfheJ it coming. Wlionever the country. 

people had to travrrhc the dreaded pass, th(»y carriod 
: their shoes in their hands, like thegdris ol I okcoII when 
. they go to market at Morlaix,* and Imld Munr bn'ath, 
lest the 1 )gro slionld hear them. Ibit ln>, who know 
nothing of this, went on at full trot, and tho giant was 

V awakened by the sound of horse's feet upon the stony it^y. 

; “ Ho ! my harriers !" cried he, “ where am you t 

The vvhite‘ and the red eagle hastonod oo liim. 

; “ (io and letch me, for my supper, whatever it is that 

I now passes by, ’ said the Ogre. i , 

Like balls from the mouth of a cannon, they snot, 
down the ravine, and seizing Mylio by his violet mantle, 

I carried him to the Ogro. . * r 

At this moment Tonyk came up to the entraneo ul 
s the dclilc. He saw his brother borne aw^ay by the two 
birds, and rushed towards him with aloud cry ; but tjio 
a ea<dcs and Mylio almost instantly vanished iii the 
» clouds that hung over the highest of the two mountains. 

V For a few seconds the boy stood rooted to the Bfiot 
I with horror, gazing upon the sky and the rocks that 
[] were above him like a wall ; then, sinking on hw 

knees, with folded hands he cried, , , , 

“ 0 God, the Almighty maker of the world, save my 

It Tibbie not God the Father about so small a tiling 
n as that,” exclaimed three little voices, that huildcnly, 
:e and for the first time, he heard close by him. 

Tonyk was in amazement. 

“ \\ ho speaks 1 Where arc you ?” asked he. 
ig “ In the pocket of thy doublet," aiiBWored the th^JC^ 

Tlic lad searched his pocket, and drew out the 
the acorn, and the little cage of rushes, which oontalned 
1 r. his three insects. 

__ “ Will yon, then, save Mylio? wud he. 

ch W^e will, we will, w'c will, they replied, Bi their 

im And how can ymi save him, poor UiMe nothings 
aw that you are V .rontUiued Tonyk. ^ 

“ Open our prisons, and thou shalt see. 

ii". ‘"(2) ficolUnA will rtcogni»e tlie 

trait. 


2^0 
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Tlic 1>oy (lid an ihcydcmrcd; and immediately the 
Apidor crept to n tree^ ngaiuHt which ahe begun a web, 
as strong uiid an shining os stcol. Then mounting on 
the dragondiy, whicli mised her gr4adiijil]y in the air, felio 
still wove on her not^work, the several threads of which 
were so arranged thatf|ho whole looked like a ladder 
gnvdually unwinding flMf a roller. QUiis wonder- 
ful path Tonyk follow^ until he reached the summit 
of the mountain. Then the wasp mounted in the air 
before him, and ho came with her to the giant’s house. 

It was a grotto, hollowed in the cliff, and lofty as a 
cathedral nave. The blind and footyless ( )grc sat in the 
midst of it. He scorned in liigh glee, for he was rocking 
hlinsclf to and fro, like a po])lar swaying with the wind, 
and singing the following words : — 

“ Oh 1 a Ijconarrl is n duinty rure ! 

Oil hsicon fed, mid such fd fuio I 
Tlie Tregnicr folks taste sueelh too, 

Of pjincakos fried, aud milk that’s new ; 

]5ut haiiislied Vaimos and (luinijier he, 

They eat loo mucli black corn for me !” 

And while ho sung, he made ready the slices of bacon 
for roasting Mylio, who lay on the ground, his legs and 
arms tucked behind him, like a fowl trussed for t.hespll>. 
The two eagles were at a little distance, by the fire- 
place, one acting as turnspit, while the other made iq) 
the lire. 

The noise whicli the giant made in singing, and the 
attention he paid to his rashers, prevented him from 
hearing the approach of Tonyk, and his three little 
servants ; but the red eagle perceived him, and darting 
forwards would have seized him in Us claws, had not 
the wasp, at tliat very moment, pierced its eyes with her 
diamond sting. 

The lute eagle hurrying to its fellow's aid shared 
the same fate. Then the wasp flow upon Ihc Ogre, wlio 
was now turning about on honring the ctick uttered by 
Ms servants, and began <o sting him without mercy oV 
intermission. The giant roared like a bull in August. 
In vain he whirled his huge arms like the sails of a 
windmill ; having no eyes he could not catch the 
creature, and, for want of feet, it was equally iinpossililo 
for him to escape from it. At length, he threw himself 
with his face ujion the carfh, to shield himself from its 
fiery dart, hut the spider creeping uji, spun over him a 
net that licld him hopelessly last. 

In vain he called upon the eagles for help. Savage 
with pain, aud no longer fearing him, now they found 
him conquered, their only impulse was to revenge upon 
him their long and cruel slavoiy. Fiercely flapping their 
wings, they flew upon their fonner master, aud tore him 
in their fury as he lay beneath the v. cb of steel. With 
each stroke of their beaks they carried off a strip of 
fiosb, nor did they abate their rage till they had laid 
bare his bones. Then they cowered down ujion the 
mangled carcass ; and, as the flesh of a magician, f o say 
nothing of an Ogre, is a meat impossible of digestion, 
they never rose again. 

Meanwhile Tonyk had unbound his brother, and, after 
embraoing him with tears of joy, led him out of the 
Ogre's cave to the edge of the precipice. The dragon- 
fly and the wasp soon made their appearance harnessed 
to the little rushen cage, now transformed into a coach. 
They invited the two brothers to take their places 
within it, wMle the spider sat herself liehind like a 
magnificent lacquey^ and the equipage started with the 
speed of wind. , 

In this way Tonyk and Mylio travelled without 
fatigue, over meadows, woods, mountains aud villages, 
(for in the air the roads am always well kept,) until 
tliey arrived before their uncle's castle. 

There the (xuriago came to ground, and rolled on- 
wards to the draw-bridge, where the brotlieis found 
both their horses in waiting for them. At the saddle- 
bo# of Tonyk hung his purse and his mantle ; but llio 
purse had grown mm^ larger and heavier, and the 
jhantie was now all powdered with diamonds. 



Astonished, the youth turned io\«^rds the coach, to 
ask what this might mean ; but behold, the coach had 
disappeared, aifd instead of the wasp, the dragon-fiy imd 
the Hjilder, there stood throe angcis all-glorious witli 
light ! 

Awe-struck and adoring, the brothers sank upon their 
knees. 

Then the most beautiful and most dazzling of the 
angcis drew near to Tonyk, and said • — 

** Fear not, thou righteous one ! for the woman, the 
child, and the old man, whom thou hast succoured, 
were none other than our blessed Lady, Jesus Christ, 
her Sou, and the Holy Saint Joseph. They sent ns to 
guard thee on thy way from harm, and now that our 
mission is accomplished, wo return to I*:u-adiHe. Only 
remember all that has befallen thee, for it is an example.” 

At these words the angcis spread their wings, and 
soared away, like three white doves ; cliautlug the 
Hosannah ! as it is sung in the churches. 

— 

SCUAPft FROM SRUJEANT TALFOITRD’S 
VACATION RAMBLES. 

(Concluded.) 

FTK r. nE.Vl/s CENSUKK OP ENOUSII SCHOOLS. — {Concluded.) 

In a.'isailing the universities, our author makes as 
large an admission of tlic excellence which they ‘ do 
not proven t,’ as he accords to our schools. 'I firmly 
believe,' he says, ‘ that the twelve hundred students, 
who at one time arc generally at Oxford, are as high- 
minded, as highly talented, as anxious to improve 
thomsclves, as handsome, and, in every aenso of the 
word, as fine a set of lads, as can anywhere he met with 
in a body on the face of the globe.’ Again I ask, * What 
would you have more 1 May not you obtain less! What, 
is the complaint against the university bo potent, that 
it prevents the application of the Hcriptunil rule, ‘ By 
thei r frui ts ye shal 1 know them ?’ ‘A rri ving at Oxford they 
find a splendid Iligh-strcct, magnificently illuminated 
with gas, filled with handsome shops, traversed by the 
mail, macadamized, and like every other part of our great 
commercial country, beaming with modern intelligence. 
Ju this street, however, they are not pennitted to re- 
side; but, conducted to the right and the left, they 
meander among mouldering monastic looking buildings, 
until they roach the cloisters of the particular college 
to whicli they are sentenced to belong. By an ill-judged 
misnomer they arc from this moment encouraged, even 
by their preceptors, to call each otlier men ; and a man of 
seventeen, too tall for school, talking of another man of 
eighteen, is generally, as 1 always mention the name of 
my prototype, lilcthusalem.’ Now, without pausing to 
inquire vrhetlier the substitution of all sorts of miscel- 
laneous information for the discipline of classical in- 
struction will tend to prevent the assumption of mannish 
airs in adolescence ; or to examine the results of tliat 
Prussian compulsive education, which our author desi- 
derates, in converting docile boys into mteeited little 
men, long before the commencement of English univer- 
sity life, I may venture to express my astonishment at 
the description given of the High-street of Oxford, and 
the lamentation that the collegians, zmt permitted to 
reside amidst its * handsome fiiops,* are sentenced to 
tfikc up th(nr abode in some monastio looking college. 
T^e description of Uie ' streamdike wsoaderings of that 
gloriouB^ street,' is appUoable, if at all« only to part of 
it ; and what w'ould that part be but Ibr the 'monasUc 
looking buildings' that glorify its continuation, and 
redeem its commercial beginning from the insignifiauce 
of a street of respectable sh^, in a country town 1 And 
does a true English writer really think that it w<mld be 
I bettor for a young man to live in sudi a itieet ho 
I fancies this* at best a .veiy inferior l^bto.in 

I the sequestered beauty of one of those builmifgii, which 
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time has been charmed to spare ; in which the loveU- 
nose of natnre haa striven with theginoes of art and the 
influence of years to endow fit birth-pla^s for immortal 
thoughts ? Does ho think that there is nothing in the 
hopes that are there excited ; in the friendtihips 
that are there honi, ' in the principles that arc 
there instilled, in the veneration for greatness, and the 
loro for goodness which are there induced, tending to 
that result which ho admits; and that when he enume- 
rates the mere subjects of formal examination, ho truly 
catalogues the blessings which the university confer a I 
Can he even look at the colleges of Oxford, trace tlieir 
histories, learn that they have gradually arisen, liall by 
hall, from small and humble lodgings for poor scholars, 
and have been increased, and adorned, and enriched, by 
the success! VC piety and atFcction of ages; yet see them 
now grouped into a whole, which rather seems to bo the 
embodiment of some one exquisite sentiment, springing 
from a single mind, and developed in hannoulous 
beauty, like a flower expanding, veined and streaked 
from the principle of loveliness within it, than the gifts 
of various bcnclkctors, and the works of various architects 
in diflerent times, without acknowledging that it is an 
offspring of the love of learning, and the feeling of 
beauty, and the reverence for the good and the great, 
which form a glorious part of the national character of 
England, and have thus sprung, and blossomed, and 
ripened here. What should wo think, even of a foreign- 
er, visiting Oxford for mere curiosity, who should 
turn with disgust from its colleges, inoiiaBtic looking 
buildings, in which the students arc * sentenced to re- 
side,' but dwell with fond admiration upon its streets as 
‘ beaming with modern intelligenrie/ * macadamized’ — 
filled ‘ with handsome shops,’ and * traversed by the 
mail!' 

There was much in this (to me) extraordinary attack 
on our educational system, as 1 read it, among some of 
the disciples of the system, whose excellence inspired it, 
which made mo almost suspect as 1 read it, that the 
edition had not only been pirated by foreign cupidity, 
but interpolated by foreign taste. I was perplexed to 
find an English gentleman prophesying that ‘if our 
aristocracy, with the Ghoul’s horrid taste, will obstinately 
feed itself on dead languages, while the lower elasses arc 
greedily digesting fresh, wholesome food,’ the lower 
orders will be governed no longer by ‘classical states- 
men.' And to see him asserting, that against popular 
discontents, ‘ our simple and only remedy is, by reso- 
lutely breaking up the system of our public bchools and 
universities, to show the people that v;o liavc nobly de- 
termined to become enlightened too ;* that is, tu be- 
come land measurers, arithmct.icians, ‘ chciuisis and 
buffoons/ with a smattering of a hundred things, a 
knowledge of a few, and the conceit of knowing all. 

“ I participate in no such apprehensions. On the con- 
trail, it is delightful to see the influences of classical 
learning not fading upwards, but penetrating down- 
wards, and masses of the people rejoicing 1o rc(’ognisc 
even from afar the skirts of its glory. Tbe name of 
that famous stream, to which Sir Francis licad reverts 
with so much contempt, happily pronoumx^d before 
thousands at Manchester, at the last anniversary of its 
Athcnieam, by a man of genius capable of embracing 
the highest associations, and of sympathising with the 
lowliest, instead of exciting sconi, tended to heighten 
the of a noble endeavour to dignify and to refine 
those who are surrounded by cure and engrossed by 
labour, and who were delighted by new veins of syin- 

S ' f opening ^tween their own lives and those which 
ier Irisnte had adorned with a more serene know- 
^ of immortal things.” 


Thera is, it seesnsi, an Il^tol Gibbon here, partly 
atandiiig on the site it that garden in which the his- 
hiok his evening walk, atlbcr writing the last lines 
of the worlc iO which many years had been devoted ; a 


walk wjiich alone would have hallou'od the spot, if, alad* 
there had not been those intimations in tho work Itself 
of a purpose which, tending to desecrate the world, must 
deprive all oHsociations attendant on its aceompllKh- 
ment of a claim to be dwelt on as holy. How melan- 
choly is it to feel that intellectual congratulaiiou wbieh 
attends the Hcrenc triumph fit a life of siudious toil, 
chilled by the consciousness that the labour, the re- 
search, tho Asiatic splendour of Illustration, have been 
devoted, in part at least, to obtain a wicked end-- not 
in the headlong wantonnesH of youth, or in tho wild 
sportiveness of animal spirits— but urged i>y tho deli- 
bcratc-hcai'tcd purpose of crushing tho light of human 
hope, all that is worth living for, and all that is worth 
dying for, and substituting for them nothing but a ray- 
less scepticism! That evening unlk is au awful thing 
to mcclitate ou ; the walk of a man of rare capacities, 
tending to his own physical decline, among the sereni- 
ties of loveliest nature, enjoying the tliought, that, in 
the cliicf work of his life just accomplished, lie had 
embodied a liatrcd to the doctrines which teach men to 
love one another, to forgive injuries, and to hopo for a 
diviner life bc^^ond the grave; and exulting in tlie con- 
viction, that tliis work would survive to teach its dcmlly 
lesson to young ingenuous students when ho should bo 
dust. One may derive consolation from reflecting that 
the style is too meretricious, and the attempt too olabo- 
rate and too subtle, to achieve tiic proposed evil, and in 
hoping that there were hohic paswigcs in tho Moerct 
history of the author’A heart w'hich may extenuate 
melancholy error ; hut our personal veneration for huc- 
ccs^ful toll is destroyed in the sense of the strange 
malignity which blended with its impulses, and we feel 
no desire to linger over the spot where so painful a 
contradiction is presented as a charm,” 

# 

RRFLKOTlOXa ON AN UNSIICCF.8SFCL ATTEMPT TO AHOKNU 
MONT DLANC. 

Two questions will be asked hy those who think tho 
atlcjiipt worliiy their consideration. Was it jiisUfiablu ? 
and w'us it requited ! J venture to aiibwcr both in the 
afl^innatlvc, with the hope that I am right ns to tho 
first, and the certiiinty Unit I am right uii to tho last. 

“ It is the iiishion for those who have never felt tho 
passion for ascending AJont IJlanc to deal out heavy 
censures against those who Iiavo made tho venture, a« 
wantonly risking their own lives and tempting the 
guides to risk ihcir^-, without any adequate purpose. 
Mr. Mnrruy’s Guide Book, which, without oflenee, 1 moy 
consider as the virtual representative of all the icApec- 
tahlc commonplace on this Suhject, in one of those few 
passages which guide to nothing, and which, with the 
quotations from iiord Byron, may he rcgardeil us taxfM 
ou the first necessary of travelling life, thus sums up 
the case agaiubt us : — ‘ When Sauasurc ascended to 
make experiments at that height, tlie motive was a 
worthy one, hut those who are impelled hy curioftity 
alone arc not justified in risking the lives of the 
guides. The pay tempts thobe bravo fclhiws to en- 
counter the danger, but their safety, devoted as they 
are to their employers, is risked for a pcjor i:6nsi«lcra- 
tion. It is no excuse that the employer thinks his own 
life wortnless ; here he ought to tnink of the safety of 
others; and yet scarcely a scaison passes without the 
attempt.* I cannot agree in the facts suggested in this 
passage, or in the liifcronccs drawn from them. Thoro 
is danger tu be sure ; that is, the possibility of aerioua 
accident, as ’Lis dangerous to ride, to walk, to take a 
cold ; as there is more danger in sliding on 
than on dry ground ; or as it is dangerous io go into 
the water before you have learned to swim; but 1 do 
not believe there was more danger in our attempt than 
in penetrating the glaeicrn to the Jardin ; theduTiculiy 
WaH the fatigue, not the danger. Doctor Hamel and 
his fricndK, who persisted in at-cending after a storm 
had shaken the snows and detained ihetn for a whole 
day at the Grand Mulets, might not l»e able io acquit 
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tbemselveH of blame when tho fatal reault occurred after 
dt appearance of danger had paaaed ; hut 1 was assured 
by we chef, and by all the guides, that there was no 
niore danger than always attends walking on the ice 
among crevices, and to the guides, who are accustomed 
to puch exercise, none iv^tever ; and 1 ftsLW nothing to 
prove this judgment stM^ous ; indeed, 1 never felt 
any danger, except 'Mng obliged to turn back ; 

unless, indeed, wben^T vSs carried by my mule into 
tho thicket on a path which no moralist, even if lie had 
been director of an insurance company, would have for- 
bidden to a life insured in his office. The rule seems 
to he sustained by an unjust exception in favour of 
scientific experiment, as if there were nothing else 
worthy encountering risk for ! Surely the desire to 
penetrate into the profoundest recesses of the universe, 
and expound their wonders to others, to acquire some 
knowledge df the greatiief-a of its most marvellous ob- 
jects beyond that expressed in mere figures of dis- 
tances, in the hope to associate those with kindred 
thoughts, bora of their majesties, is as worthy an 
objc5 of risk- -if risk there were- as to ascertain the 
density of the air at a given height. As to the 
hazard of the guides, which, except in expeditions 
undertaken against their judgment, is inconceivably 
small, I may ask whether every occupation must be 
stripped of all that elevates it and makes it heroic 
and whether any occupation can bo tnily licroic that has 
not in it somothing of danger'} When Liickie Muckle- 
backet replies to our old friend Mr. Jonathan Oldbuck’s 
expostulation on the dearness of her fish- It is not fisli 
you are buying, 'tis men’s lives,* — and is terribly justi - 1 
fled by the catastrophe which follows, — do wc wish that 
fishermen should always keep their boats hauled on 
shore except in weather when no storm is possible— 
kst some brave young fisher lad should meet poor 
Steenie's fate 'i 0,’no ! life is a thing of hazards, or it is 
not life ; but such stufl' ‘ as dreams arc made of.’ Nor 
is it just to the guides — venal as their professional 
courtesies and bravery, in one sense, are-- to represent 
them as being tempted only by tlie pay to encounter , 
the unavoidable labours and possible dangers of the 
ascent. They love the enterprise; — not merely the 
sense and praise of success ;-"-but the atrtiinl intimacy 
they acquire with tho mountain, which has cowered over 
their infancy; the glory of their native vale, and the 
daily wonder of their lives. I can bear witness, that, at 
least ill our case, there was no reluctance to overcome ; 
for although 1 kept my purpose as secret as I could, 

I was pestered by applications from guides, who having 
guessed it, wished engagements; and only escaped 
them by refusing to engage any, and roFerring llicm 
entirely to the chef. For myself I can truly say, that 
in making the attempt^ — altliough it was fooIi.sh onougli 
in refewiice to any chance of nceompliahinent-- 1 was 
prompted by no idle wish for distinction ; nor, if 1 had 
succeeded, should 1 have thought myself entitled to 
boast of any feat of physical prowess. On the contrary, 
so great are the apjdianccs supplied by the guides to a 
person tvho has not the strongest and justest self- 
reliance ; so much is done for liim, so little by him : he 
is so aided at every step ; so supported, dragged, all but 
carried ; that U seems to me a process more effeminate 
than manly, and by no moans so unsuited to the nature 
of tho ladies who have l>ecn among its achievers, as 
at first sight appears. With Mr. llosworth and Mr. 

. Nicfiolson, it was areal self-sustained effort; hut with 
mo, even as Ikr as I went, it implied little more than the 
capacity of moving and enduring. My motive was an 
earnest love of nature, heightened in this instance 
almost into passion by tho kindling perusal of many 
tales of the ascent, an ardent longing to unravel the 
mystery of a mountein which I believed to be un- 
rivalled in Europe, but which to the eye scorned snrr 
pnf iy>d in height by many nameless hills ; and this I 
estoem as worthy a motive as the wish to make experi- 
ments with the barometer. 


** And w^as tho effort, notwithstanding the Mlure of 
its loftier aim, repaid? Yes; richly. Except tho 
panoramic views from tho summit, which^ even when 
unveiled, the successful adventurer has rarely the phy- 
sical power te appreciate. 1 beUeve I obtained all the 
real fruits of the expedition ; for I saw enough of the 
waving path above me to understand its migesty; 
and beyond my ken, there could be nothing greater. 
I know not what the mountain is ; how it sits crouched, 
like Queen Constance, ' on the huge firm, earth,' as if 
to hide its immensity from the snpeificial gazer. Tho 
object itself is so vast, so compressed to the eye between 
earth and heaven, partaking of botli ; so wonderful in 
the contrast between its ascertaiued immensity and its 
apparent lowness; tlmt it is the acquisition of a ginat 
idea to understand at least enough of its foldings and 
recesses, to be able to image the rest. Vicw'cd from 
Chamouni, the evening before 1 started, it w^as scarcely 
possible to believe it tlic monarch of European moun- 
tains it suggested iissociations rather of beauty than 
greatness; resembling a gigantic mosque, with its nii- 
iiarois and domes, such as might almost have heen 
made with hands. With what dilfcrcnt feelings did 1 
gaze on it tlie evening after my descent, when the want 
of aerial perspective was supplied by jjaiii-boiiglit expe- 
rience ; when a faint, dark streak, lK>rdering the glacier, 
denoted the cnonnous gullcy ; when the line of fretted 
white, on which the Grand Mulcts seemed l»cfore to rc.^1, 
expanded out into the mighty bosom of the rock-bound 
glacier, with ite unfathomed crevices, and roar of hidden 
rivers, and all its border ice-caves of fantastical beauty; 
when the brown rock, presenting the aspect of a s:nall 
penthuused window, rose before me, the fortress lord of 
ten thousand acres of snow ; when beyond, on the up- 
ward tract, 'wilds immeasurably spread seemed length- 
ening ;* and the small knot, which forms part of the 
figure called the Dromedary's Dack, ' rose the snow- 
dome of the star-lit solitude !’ It may be said that T 
knew before that the ntoun tain was more than l.'j.oOO 
feet above the level of the sea, or, which is more to the 
I)urpOKe, Ui.OOO feet abovo the flnor of Cliamoiiiii ; but 
such knowledge wiis of no more worth than the distance 
of a star from tlie earth, in which hundreds of millions 
I of mile.s are just w'orth to the imagination the line of 
c>'phers which leprcscnts them in the table. In ex- 
plaining such an object, the rcaliiy expands the imagi- 
nation ; the details, instead of detracting from the 
general imprcsbicyii, infinitely heighicu it, — perhaps the 
best test ot all physical greatness, which is built up of 
things individually grand, and not mere vague outline; 

-HO that the idea of Mont Blanc is to me no longer a 
mere diagram, but a living verity. Then there Avas the 
evening at the Grand Mulcts, crowned by an imperish- 
able vj.sion, and followed by the midnight aspect of tho 
heavens, w'hich here, surveyed from a spot above tlie 
jmpurities of the denser atmosphere, assumed a darker 
hue, and justified the Homeric description, ‘Ether all 
opens;’ and though it is true that the same glory wmuld 
have been vouchsafed if this rock had been the summit 
of my ambition, still it would not have been attended 
with the ^amo interest, half wdld, half solemn, which 
surrounded it as an incident in the greater adventure. 
Although, therefore, the attempt cost about a thousand 
francs, a day’s scruples, and another day's misgivings ; 
some slight sense of disappointment at the moment qf 
return; and some hours’ labour, amounting to suffering; 
1 rejoice that it was made. The suffering was no doubt 
Hcvcrc ; but, as far as it can now be rocottected, it aids 
in realizing the trattks along which it was borne; while 
the earth grandeur, the cloud visions, and even the phy- 
sical relief and enjoyment of the way will enrich the 
past, BO long as it shall have power to cast swectni^s on 
the present and tl-e future.” 

ADVAKTAOES Of VOREtON TRAVELS. 

" In estimating the wealth with irhich tho mind may 
ho endowed by excursions as rapid as these into ibreign 


SHAEFS'd HAQAEliriL 


lands, I think it will lie found to consist almost ezclu> 
sivoly il the hnssfos which tho scenes of the external 
world have impimed upon it, and in the feelings they 
have excited. It wouM be obviously ^bsnrd to hope 
that, fh)m Interoourse so transient and« imperfect as 
tho railway carria^, the steam-boat, and tho table 
d’hote allow, aiiy Knowledge of tho character of the 
people of the fair regions at which a holiday traveller 
glances can 1)0 oeciuired beyond a few picturesque asiieets 
of glancinglight and shadow. You cannot, indeed, pjisK 
through any section of tJermany, however rapidly, with- 
out becoming sensible to the charm of that unulfceted 
good nature with whicli all classes .seem imbued ; as- 
sociated in the women with a quiet serene grace, a be- 
nevolent rc]>osc of inaTiner ; and in the men, especially 
the young students, witli a brotherly jiflectiou tor cacli 
other, and a di^[K)sition to be, and to make happy, 
which refers thcii- inii versify duels to the mere tyranny 
of custom. Indeed, the gashes which these encounters 
hive left, may generally be observed .scarring faces 
which beam witli good-humour, and show how little 
concern hatred, or envy, or any real passion, has in pro- 
•dneing those jai^sages of foolish bravery, in Switzer- 
land it would lie a sad waste of precious hours to fjj>eiid 
them in cndcavonring to pluck out tlio heart ol the 
mysteries of cluirach^r which lie within the Uiiuian 
forms wliicli arc dwarfed by the mountains among 
AvJiicIi they move and perish, wliilc the niountaiiis them- 
selves, with the snows they sustain, ami the streams they 
nurture, freely expand to the gaze and invite the eye, 
the heart, and the imagination to coneur in holding (he 
mo.st intimate communion witli their gmiidcurs. 

lint the knowledge of scenery which is jicdiieved by 
such excursions, is ail clear, unalloyed, and priceless 
gain, for it not only enriches the chamiicr of memory 
with the pictures which can be expanded at will, but 
nouriKhes the power of appreciating all other kiiidrc‘d 
scenes, and redoubles the charm of tlioso wo may after 
w'ards enjoy at home,” 

TlfE I’LRASURB UERIVEI) FROM TIIK CoKTEMPLATloN 
OP FIXE SCKKERV. 

''The pleasure which is derived from tlic contemplation 
of fine scenery is, I apiu-cbend, nearly in proportion to 
the power wdth which the mind grasps its colours and 
forms, and realises a kimlrcd between their attributes 
and its own. The more presentment of the mightiest 
external varieties of the earth’s surface to the eye of 
curiosity, except in the comparatively rare instaucc-s 
when they nj(3lt into harmonious jdctnrea, can excite at 
most only a sort of stupified wonder. To the youtli of a 
poet, gifted with a peculiar .'^eiisc of beauty, they may 
be, as tlicy were to Wordsworth, a passion, ‘an a]>})c1ite, 
a feeling, and a love;’ though e\cu then it may be 
doubted whether the premature development of deeper 
sources of pleasure has not unconsciously blended the 
spiritual with the external. Ibit to children in general, 
tlu; book of nature spread out before them in all its wi blest 
sublimities, lies unread ; and it is not until tlicy have 
begun not merely to think and to feci, but to reflect 
on their own past thoughts and feelings, (which tliey 
have gradually associated with the scenes in which their 
emotions have been born and cherished.) that they be 
gin to understand and to love the w'orld without them. 
In this resped. the experience of eveiy jouth of sensi- 
billty and raflectlon is a picture in little of tlie liistor}' of 
his species. Old as the world has grown in the arts of 
life and deatlt,&nd early as divine insniration enkindled 
the spirit of poetry in its favoured inheritors, it is only 
in times comparatively modem that the mind seems to 
have awakened to a senso of its external grandeurs, Tn 
the Hebrew sacred poetry each image is singly contem- 
plated as attesting the glo^ of Ood, or is employed as 
the synaboi df his terrors^ The breath of a pastoral 
almpUcity is wafted from the depths of patriarchal 
ages; Mount Binai flashes with the terror of the lawr; 
add i)te karp of David sometimes trembles with the 


sw^eet inflnences of sky and efurth ; but. there is no pic- 
ture, enriched by the heart's experiences, to break the 
element^ vastness of the imageiy in which Uie voice 
of eternity is heard. In the Homeric poemSi alhvlvid 
as they arc — 

* As full of spirit as the month of May, 

And gorgccius as Die ana at Midsuinber/ 

the pictures are of the camp, the battle, the city, the 
fleet— not of the mountain and flood ; and the frequent 
similes by which they are studded, instead of indi- 
cating an aptitude in the poet's mind for informing 
the Hhapc.s of the universe w'iih life and passion, or 
clothing human affections and powers with the as|)ects 
of matUir, show, by the impenect associations which 
often introduce (hem, and the mosaic air they give to the 
composition they variegate, how faintly tho sympathies 
between the world of matter and of thought were per- 
ceived even* by tho genius which inspircil them. As 
the poetry oflj recce became more rclincd, the sentiment 
of scenery Avas still further refined, until it was lost in 
the tendency to make all things subservient to the 
beauty of form. It breathes again in Virgil, but still 
with a>jui)dued and courtly sweetness, and scarcely is 
felt again till it bursts out in lusty life in Ohaueor. 
Hence, after mingling with the flush of £liza1>etiiu.n 
genius, enriching the passion of Shakspcarc, mantling 
in the luxury of Fletcher, and embossing tho stat 4 )lliiess 
of Milton ; it was crusted by tho iron sense of llrydeii, 
dissipated amidst the artificial brilliances of I’ope, ami 
feebly held its obscure way beneath the frosi liUo 
ctiqucl.te and sparkling conceit of our Atigustiue age. 
In the I’evival of the true poetical hplrit it has expanded 
triumphantly among us, breaking forth into gorgoous 
ontlmsiiusm in Thomson, boeoming coldly pure in 
Cowper, Kliodding a consecrating influence on a multi- 
tude of glorious scenes in Scott, and enabling us to 
consecrate all scenes for ourselves by tho teachings of 
Wordsworth. No one can doubt that the deeper sorioiiM- 
noss which Christianity has shed through c>ur human 
life li.as attached itself to the silent forms of nature, and 
Jias given them an interest which, reflected and redu- 
plicated by our poetry and romance, is miw not oon- 
liiicd to men of genius, or even to men of thoughtful 
leisure, but is felt more or less vividly as a pervading 
sentiment of common exihtence, gleaming in uj)on the 
busiest hours, and deepening the long-drawn si«hfonc- 
pose from the hustle of the world, with a longing utter 
the visitutlojLs of beauty and the approaclics of wisdom.” 

THE KANT T>’aR1*1:NAZ. 

** The Naiit D’Arpenaz is the fall of a small riviilnl., 
which gurhes down unseen through fissures of tho lofty 
rock; then, iu mid-air, leaps from it; and, meeting 
immediately with littlo projections, is dashed into fine 
jitoiiis ; floats off some two hundred feet from the ground 
ill an everlasting yet ever changing feather ; and tliough 
a portimi of the water may be caught l»y tlic lower nn-k 
and may drizzle down it, the body of wster iietually 
disperses ; makes itself ‘ air into which it vr.uis-lu s.’ It 
is like a spirit embodied— no, not embodied, i-lDiped — 

‘ breaking from the rock ; ever perishing, yet ever re- 
newed ; an image of purity, evanescence, d ii i al ien.' J M 
sub.‘-taiicc is Oh slight as its identify ; the most ethereal 
of all thin^ udiich in any sense endure light,— as- the 
'snow-fall in the river;’ or a wreath of smoke, yet ex- 
isting as a waterfall for thousands of years,--- tho Ariel 
of inanimate matter ! I gazed baclc upon it till it looke4' 
like a speck of gossamer cloud ; and sighetl for H even 
while the vale expanding wider and wider, and becoming 
grander and grander, dazzled me with It# luxurianco 
and its brightness.” 
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THE OEAV:E!?|i THE VILLAGE. 

w. BnaxLaronD. 

Not in the city-^not in the crowd. 

Where the voicca arc ever Hlurii and loud ; 

Where the busy moimy-cliuiigers make 
Ghjlden moments for lucre’s sake ; 

Where life is hurried, where noiso and glare 
Contend alike in the dusky air, 

Be my resting-place — not there. 

Best ! hath il over a symbol shown i 

In those thick dose streets, in those eager looks, 
lliat have not of health a trace or tone, ‘ 

Like the grass that waves in their smoke-dried nooks? 
Ilest ! ’tis A noUowed thing, — no |iart 
Has it in the monster city’s licari : 

Turmoil and hustle, damour aud din, 

Stormy passion, and riotous sin, 

These are not surely for rest— oh ! no. 

Such records of the strife bdow 
May he for action, hut are not rest-. 

Tliey are not blessings— are not blest. 

It is true 1 am young, hut my thoughts grow old, 

Tor they live where the shadows are fitmiig over 
fragrant woods, and blossoming clover, 

Bright sea billows, and sheaves of gold, 

Wliere the bee woooth his blooming bride, i 

Whore the hratiier shines on the green hill side, 

Wliere the village hells ring ont for prayer, 

And the jubilate fills the air. 

Beside the path whore a boy I trod, 

With II serious ttiuiking upon God ; 

Beddfi the graves where m v fathers sleep, 

Where tlie shepherd seeks his waiiderii^ sheep, 

And tlie glow-worms their evening vigil keep ; 

'Whore tlie solemn yew, with its stately bend, 

Seems to welcome each feathered friend. 

As its joyous carol floats on high, 

An unpaid grateful minstrdi^, 

TAere — ikerc lot mo lie ! 

For I have a with— that, though each sense 
In death may lose its influence, 

Aud feding sympathy be nought, 

Some ffltm^ into the past bo caught ; 

An ola southed tree^ a pale flower near. 

Or a leaf tliat mcmoiy made dear, 

Or a rippling stream, or broken gniund. 

Be by my last homo*8|gnHKy mound, 

That wayfarers may pause and any, 

This by-gone and forgotten clay 
Mayhap had constant friends, aud these 
Were his familiars— so let puss 
A gentle greeting on the brecic. 

And win new thoughts from Time's old glnss. 

So lot me lie 1 


THE STUDENT. 

WHT bums thy lamp so late, my friend. 

Into die Wdlmg day P” 

’*'lt is bitniing IP latMo, show the gate 
TMtlsmto way ; 

At a star it doth shibe on this soul of mine, 
guide me with its rdy ; 

Dear is the hour, when duiuber’s power 
Weighs down the lids of men ; 

Proud and akmo 1 mount my throne, 

For 1 am a monarch thra ! 

The great and the sage of cadi bygone ngc 
Assemble at my caU ; 

Oh 1 lioppy am I in my poverty, 

For these axe my hrothers all ! 


Their voices I liear so strong and dear, 

Like a solemn organ’s strain, 

Tlieir words I drink, and their thoughts I think. 

They are living in mo again ! 

For their scaled store of immortal lore 
To mo they must unduse : 

Lalmur is bliss with a thought like this ; 

Toil is my best repose !” 

“ "Wliy are thy checks so pale, my friend, 

Like a snow-cloud wan. and grey P” 

“ They were bleached thus white in the mind’s dear light. 
Which is deepening day by day ; 

Though the hue they have be the hue of the grave, 

1 wish it not away ! 

Siren^h may depart, and youth of heart 
sink into tlic tomb ; 

Little reck I that the flower must die 
Before the fruit can bloom. 

I have striven hard for my high reward, 

Through many a lonely year ; 

But the goal I reach, — it is mine to teach,— 

Stand still, O intm, and hear ! 

I may wreath my name with the briglilnoss of fame, 

To shine on histoiy ’s pages, 

It shall he a gem on the diadem 
Of the Past, for Future Ages ! 

Oh, Life is bliss with a hope like this — 

1 dasp it as a bride !” 

Pale grow his cheeks while the Student speaks — 
lie laid iiim down and died ! 

S. M . — Dublin Univmify Magazine, 


imfsteUaneous. 


** I have here made only a nosegay of culled flowers, and 
have brought nothing of my own, hut the string that tics 
them."— il/onlaiy»e. 

Wk make ouraelves more iojurica than are offered to 
iiK : they many times pass for wrongs in our ow^n thoughts, 
that wore never meant so by the heart of him that speak- 
oth. The apprehension of wTong hurts more than the 
sharpest part of the w rong done.— lieeolvee. 

Onb line, — a line fraught with instruetion — includes 
the secret of his final success, — lie was prudent, he was 
patient, and ho persevered. — Towmmds Life nf 
Lord Kenyon, 

Iv you persuade a man that he possesses any particular 
good quality, the chances are that he will acquire it. — 
Hochclfufa, 
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SHAKPE’S V ; 

Contion ^aja^ttir: 

A JOUMAL OF EKTEBTAWMENT AND INSTBI^ION 

roa QENSBAL BEADING. 



^ S»onfi of Vittaint’E ^olaiOi. 


Lj 


Cq^ t<ko oor boy, and we will go 
Befolf our eabin door; 

Tts winds dimll bring us, aa they blow, 
Mie nivmiiJi of tbe idio^ 

And we kies bia young bh&eyes, 
Arid t iHlt sit^rbbn, as belies, 

. esr, 

b^stiobear. 


*Ulf 


And thou, while stammering 1 repeat, 
Thy conntry’s tongue riialt toaeh ; 
Tis not BO soft, bni bur more sweet 
Than my own naUve i^eeefa ; 
Foribotrno otb^ tongne didst kn^w, 
WheB> sciffoely twenty moons ago, 
DpoaniilUlibMiA, 

Then eam*iit to woo me to be tbine^ 

Wittsaiir nA 


fiHAEFFS LOKDON KAGAZINK 


I knew thy meaning— thou didst pnifise 
My eyes, my locks of jet; 

Ah I well for me thqy won thy gaso, — 
But thine wm fauer yet ! 

I'm glad to see my li&nt inrcat 
Thy soft blue eyol||^ suiiiDy hair, 

And when my |pit is mot 
By his white blN^imd blooming check, 
1 feci a joy 1 cannot speak. 


Gome, talk of Europe’s maids with me, 
^ Whose necks and cheeks, they 
Outshine the bemrty of ^e 
White foam and cdnAoi shell. 

I’ll shape like ihetrs iny simple dteisi, 
And bind like them each jetty tress, 

A sight to please thee well ; 

And for my dusky broW will braid 
A bonnet like an English maid. 


Come, for the soft low sunlight calls — 

Wo lose the pleasant hours ; • 

*Tis loTclier than these cottage walls — 
That scat among the flowers. 

And I will learn of thee a prayer f 
To Him who gave a home so fair, 

A lot as blest as pflrs — 

The God who made for thee and me, 

This sweet lone isle amid the sea. — Brymnt, 


THE MERCHANT. 


Wa might diseoTor an intelMtt|if chapter of human 
life, irell filled with curious iSDetH, could wc board that 
noble East Indiaman jiM biitbiring the Plymouth docks, 
and read the nearts aha ihb lires, as well as sean the 
features, of the anxious bWd Who, gathered together oh 
het deck, a|>pear all i^atleht to lahfi. fibldhm could 
we find more ^ety ^ chtM^teV and J^irehmiilance. 

We must, of noceglity, ihihgie with that group, for 
firom among it have irh to single out tliebldef subject 
of our tale. Ah 1 n^ you cast a curious byh ki'ound. 
It U not that youn| dragobh, with twisted moustache, 
and sallow skin, wbi)^ on account of ill healtb. is return- 
ing to joiii the depdthf his i^meni; not is it that very 
lovely delicate-lookinir woip|% who, for ibo same cause, 
pas' bobn sent by more advanced in years, 

to reside, for a.whilOwiih nlh family in England, on 
whom the young soldier we have just mentioned is be- 
stowing mw. Tittle attentions, of the sumo class as 
thi^ by whi^ he has striven to allevlkke the dulncss 
of the long voyage to her. It is not that Veteran hero 
who has fought on so many bloody fields ; not tliat im- 
perious judge, whose arbitrary behests are obevod by bis 
servants with trOmblibg haste j nor is it tha,t pm 
sickly vddow. who presses her young child to her bri^uat, * 
and anxiioiuly reflects on what welcome will await her 
and her orphan at the fiimily, hearth of him who was 
her protector mid support. It Is none of these (though 
ea<di may have a tale to tell) that I am seeking 
earnestly. But I discover him now; and though you 
did not fix on him for a hero, and exclaim triumphantly, 
'^Thls is he I” yet, when you murk him closer, you shall 
edkpowledge Uiat perhaps 1 have chosen well, or at 
, that twenty years ago he must have been admira- 
bly qualified to sustain the character. Nay, reader. 
When yon are as well acquainted with him os I intend 
ip make you, you shall confess that (strange as it seems 
to talk of romance at forty !) he yet retains most of the 
necessary ingrWli^ of a hero. You hinted at twenty 
N years aga Well, It is exactly twenty years since 
- Edmund Neville quitted his native laud, never to set 
foot on her shores till this very day; and at his de- 
jtertuie he was all that yon may suppose him to have 
been, firom what you see now. Those looks, now 


' sweetness, into which they can slill occasionally relax ; 
ttidie t^ughtfek moumfnl eyes, then sptwUed with 
hope I timt ymll^pioportioned figure, that wears an idr 
of becoming d%iihy,1iad ^enan ^ticl^ and freedom 


of motion at once graceful and exhilarating to behold. 
No young adventurer over set out with a more sanguine 
spirit than did Edmund Neville ; and now he returns 
with feelings of loneliness and depression even far 
beyond those usually entertained by the exiles of many 
years. He had quitted England an orphan, but not, 
therefore, without leaving fond hearts to mourn at his 
departure. Destitute of fortune — loving passionately 
the beautiful sister of a friend, by whom he was in turn 
beloved, and who was as portionless as himself — he 
turned with the ardour of youth, and of a sanguine and 
cnetgetic temperament, to bright prospects which 
opened to him in the East, promising to return in a 
few, a very few years, to claim Juliet Markham as his 
t>ride» b.nd again to seek Mith her a golden land. It 
was twenty years ago tfipt lie gave tliat promise,- -and 
it is yet unfiilfilled. The most indefatigable applica- 
tion was rewarded by gradual advancement ; but she 
for whom all his efforts were made, meanwhile sickened 
and died, while ho laboured for her in a distant land, 
and <tid hot learn, for months after the event, that she 
who atkimated ail his endeavours had passed into that 
I state in which all he, cChld bestow could profit her 
nothing. Still bo did not abandon his avocations ; he 
was far tno wretched to be idlA In vast and splendid 
attempts he rah bold risks, and amassed princely 
wealth. At lehgth he wearied of his labours ; he felt u 
yearning for his native land, and yielded to the impulse, 
though to do HO at that moment asked the sacrifice of 
thousands. He set sail for England, and proposed, the 
momont he reached her shores, to seek the dearest 
friend be possessed in her, the brother of his betrothed, 
—a man happy in those domestic tics which Neville 
wanted, but slenderly furnished with the riches with 
which he was so amply supplied. 

CHAP. II. 

Mr. Markhah, holding in his hand an open letter, 
which conveyed the welcome promise of Neville’s 
.arrival that very evening at the Grange, was standing 
wltli his wife before a picture representixig a very 
beautiful girl in the costume worn twenty years before. 
Both gazed on it with mournful refleetions. At length 
Mr. Markham said, ** Slmll we remove this picture, or 
shall we leave it here, Marla I Cb yon ^Ink that 
Edmund Neville will neie^ive Juliet's strong resem- 
blance to it 1 Do you tkink the si^t of it Will distress 
himr 

, '' I know not what toadviasi,’' xeplkd Mn. Markham ; 
** ho cannot come here withotm being reminded of his 
youth; he must he ye^ ^bu seethe 
comes. If he must saeSTnlleii, lie xasy as weE heb the 
picture ; it is one gad the same.mim. . ' 

"She isso ekaetijr ifil^ahdpen6nini0 


mAMmS WISTDON If AGAZUm 


WM wh»n pvM ftom her/* said Mr. M a rkham , 
ihOTightfetll^r, tad sadly,-* exaetly whai^he may 
imagine her have been vhen grieving hia 
ahsonee. Peer Julleil had he coine a fiw xnoniha 
ago, when aba ifai gay and happy, he would not have 
found a roaemblanee so dlatreaBing 1" 

** Does be ever mention his hetrojthed to you in hia 
letters f* 

" Kever. He to cmo of thoao who never apeak or 
write on eubjeota on which they feel acutely, unless 
duty calls for the exertion.’* 

At thto moment a pretty child rah into the room. 
"Tell me, dear papa, she said, "is the great * Indian 
Nabob ’ really coming to see us 1" . 

By this name the wealthy merchant often went in 
his friend’s family, and it convoyed very mysterious 
ideas of him to the younger members of it. He was^ 
half identified in their minds with the strwge idols 
which once arrived in one of the boxes of rich Indian 
curiosities which had often found their way to the 
Grange. Little Marion, having procured an answer to 
her first question, had still an important one W pro- 
pound. 

" Papa,” she said, "we all veiy well know how boau- 
tiful and good Juliet is, and that she deserves much 
more than any of us; but how did Mr. Neville guess 
this, that he should always mark all lus prettiest gifts 
with her name]” 

Her father patted her cheek, amused by her earnest 
curiosity, and replied with a smile, " Probably the be- 
nevolent fairy who presided at her christening, and 
gave her all her good gifts, floated across the ocean to 
w'hisper this in the eats of the Nabob, Marion ; what 
do you think]” 

" Why, I really think that is very likely, papa,” cried 
Marion, who loved the marvellous, and in her merry 
mood always feigned to credit the wildest fancies with 
which her favourite books abounded ; and those favourite 
books, 1 almost fear to confess it, were no other than 
the Arabian Nights and other tales, with which 1 and 
those of my generation wore allowed to delight, our- 
selves; and which Mr. Maikham, remombering the 
exquisite pleasure which he had enjoyed, had the good 
nature, if i may not say the good sense, to let his 
children enjoy also. And now Juliet entered ; and you, 
my reader, seeing her thus for the first time, will 
wonder why Marion talked such nonsense as to call 
her beautiful, and why Mr. Markham appeared to hold 
the same opinion, why should this pale girl, with her 
sad and serious countenance, and her listless step, be 
termed beautiful] Wait a little; perhaps she will 
raise those drooping eyeJids, fringed with their long 
black ej'c-lashes; then shall you behold eyes of a 
wondrous lustre— large, liquid, grey eyes— that beam 
with intellect and with feeling. Perhaps she will speak, 
and you will see a brilliant glow mount up on her cheek, 
and lade away again as quickly ; you will see two rows 
of pearly teeth ; and, if Marion can make her smile, you 
wifi see a hundred dimples play around her mouth. 
Ah ! if you had beheld her a tow months since, 1 need 
not have writt^ all thto to convinoe you that she 
to lovdy. 

JqUot has not yet seen her nineteenth birth-day. 
What can have worked so great a change in one so 
youQA^ N^, leader, why ask the question ] Sure 1 
am every one who reads this passage can answer 
It. It to true ^at the heart of youth to not easily cast 
down ; H oVei dangera, dlfficudties, hardships, 

ioffefbgl^ ; H recovers the loss of Mends, tiie 

defeat ^ j^eets; it can hope on, and continue to 
pumjm tba kai^ineas which a thousand times 
l^dejl ltoMMfP it.oea do all thto> hut there are pangs 
at vWlati iho^ck, and at which it will 

nock fA Ito tnrh^paiigB Ahitto, to yoting, 

aa.tfae of sohl and body, in^ 

- young gixiy what to it but 



that she has drunk the first draught of the bitter 
waters of Marah— the waters of disappoffitmept ] , And 
before she tasted of them she tonoied herself in the 
garden of Eden, so happy and Was she ; but 

now it seems to her that she has Btfddeply discovered 
hersdif to be a wanderer ipd an oulitowt In Ihe waste 
howling wilderness. Now xnii|f with Oeargo Herbert^ 

say, not repiningly,but with a gtatetol, ihoagh a brolen, 
spirit : — 

** At first thou Mv’st me milk aud sweetnesses 
1 had ray wish and way ; 

My days were strew’d with flowers and hMiaeBse^ 
There was no moneth 

Bat with my yeares sorrow did twist and (prow, 

And made a party, unawares, for wo.” 

Juliet, languid as die was, shared the ciger wish tor 
the arrival of her father’s noble-hearted merchant friend. 
She knew well the history of his early love and grief, 
and could trace in memory a fair vision of her aunt, 

I which Ac cherished with the utmost tenderness. 
Everything that remained of her, in the hearts and 
minds of those who had known and loved her, and in 
the memorials which she had left behind, oonveyed 
the impression of so much tenderness and truths such 
meekness and devotion of spirit, such touching resigaa- 
; tion, that Juliet could not but believe that she hadbepu 
a being rarely equalled, and never to bo torgottemr She 
felt that she could conceive aud sympatmzo with the 
feelings of him who was now about to return to her 
home, and would find her not. She contrasted their 
fates with her Own; and, though she wept for them, the 
tears which sho shed for herself were for more bitten 
They had loved with unbroken constancy and unshaken 
trust. Juliet sickened as she remembered the beautitol 
Image which had once been enshrined in her heart# 
and then looked on it disfigured and dethroned, lying 
in shame and degradation in the dust; and, first to love, 
and then to despise,— Juliet thought that no dart from 
the quiver of Death could inflict a wound like this. 


At length evening came, and with it came Mr. 
ville, and the mcrchwt was quite unlike what any one 
of the expecting group had supposed that he would 
prove. Mr. Markham, who had parted from a fiety en- 
thusiastic youth, was scarcely prepared for the calm dig- 
nity of his manhood. The children, who regarded him 
from a distance with something of the awe and curiosity 
which a Bengal tiger might inspire, were amazed by 
the sweetness and gentleness of his voice and manner. 
Juliet had not thought that he would look so old, but, 
in spite of his whitened hair and bronzed skih, the on- 
quenched fire of his dark eye, the whiteness of his tce^, 
and the freedom of bis movements, quickly removed the 
impression of advanced age. Mrs. Markham was sur- 
prised to find him so young. 

After the first warm greeting of the friends was over, 
M)d the feelings excited by it had partly subsided, Mr.Nu- 
viiie showed how desirous he was to make acquaintaaea ; 
with each member of the little group. Juliet was quite - 
in the background, and iior little brothers and sisters 
crowded round her, and completely shut her out from 
view. Her fothcr put them aside, and called her tp hi|in 
She well knew the tide of painful associations which 
must fill the stranjzer^ breast on hearing her pame, and 
on beholding her tor the first time. 8he advanced wlthf 
head . and eyes inclined downwards ; her raven hair was 
drawn back from her classic brow; the cclour iponllted. 
visibly on her cheek, then rushed back, hw 

oolourlesB as marble. She breathed 
tatiom Her folher glaoced at bis 
proached. He ww him start, and briifiy^ km totofl 
ne said i— 

" This is my eldest child, my JhUcA** y ’ 

Taking her hand, he pla^ itin thliAtMevfil«!,iiid 
by a kind pTossure hto and 
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JMMshy with all that was paasing in hia breast. Neville 
fus in a dream one of those hoart-sickening dreams 
ih wo apt over again the happy scenes of youth. 

** OI19 xnueruble power to dreams allowed ! ** 

None of the supematn^il horrors, the terrific perils, 
which we often encoont^^ sleep, cause half the pain 
which we experienee ia Mraeing reality step by step I 

Juliet felt Neville's hand tremble ; the moment that 
she could withdraw hen, she fell back, and a few hot 
tears rolled down her cheek nuperceived. 

Neville grew absent in his replies and declined all 
refiwshment, though be had travelled far. His friend 
interpreted these sig^ as weariness, and conducted him 
to the chamber propped for hinL When alone together, 
they could not abstain from retrospections of the past. 
At length Neville himself alluded to the perfect resem- 
blance which Juliet bore to her whom ho had left as 
a flower, blooming in the same soil. As ho spoke 
his countenance changed, his manly voice laltered. 
!E^otion banished self-pOssesBion. Ho resolved that 
this comment should be made for the first and last time. 
He would never again venture to approach this subject. 

When Neville was left to himself, he found it impos- 
sible to obtain rest. Old recollections haunted and 
ammised him. Yiaiona of an hour’s birth flitted before 
Mm. In vain did he attempt to separate the Juliet who 
was not, and the Juliet who was. He trembled on the 
brink of a discovery, that to him they must henceforth 
be the same. He passed a night of restless pain, shamed 
and harassed by this strange intermixture of the past 
with the present. He rose with the dawn, and threw 
open the window of hia chamber to breathe the morning 
air, which seldom fails to refresh the sickest head or 
heart. He gassed forth on a scene once so familiar to 
Mm, and retraced with little difficulty every feature of 
It. While thus employed, he forgot the lapse of time. 
Suddenly the sound of the ohurcn-bell struck his ear. 
What village ceremony is about to take place ? He tbit 
a superstitious desire that no funeral train should meet 
bis eye, as the omen attending Ms first return to the 
C^ge. He was diverted from his fears by beholding 
his host issue from tho house with his family, and, quit- 
tbig the garden, take the winding path over the rising 
common, which he so well knew led immediately to the 
church porch. He quickly descried among the group 
slignt form of Juliet. He saw, too, how the younger 
children hung about her with fondness, and her 
fkther drew her tenderly to Ms side. Neville’s eyes were 
fixed upon her till she disappjMied among the trees 
which Imunded the common. Then ho covered his face 
with his hands, and in his loneliness he wept. It was 
as if he had returned to find Juliet in unimptured youth 
and beauty, while, in himself, all freshness of feeling, 
all lirelinees of hope, all elasticity of spirit, had bew 
nmnkfid by the touch of time. The contrast was bitter. 

OUAP. IV. 


her as soon ee she appeared. Her cheek wae glowing, 
and heweyes were sparkling:, with the exexciee she had 
taken; but he waited aU thk brilUanoy &de away, 
and an expression of monmfhl resipiatien ovengrread 
heroountenanoe. She doesnM look hanpy,’’ be thought; 
and throughout the day ho could not benish from his 
mind this distresring supposition. 

The time past chief^ in familiar oonversation between 
the two friends ; by which, in a few hours, they realised 
the existing circumstances of each other more than they 
had done in the correspondence of years. Neville found 
that Markham enjoyed few of the superfluities of life. His 
children were frugidly reared, and simply attired, which 
added vigour to their health, and ohanns to their 
beauty. His sons were carefi^y educated, and were 
already fitted for introduction into the world; to ad- 
vance their fortunes Neville resolved should bo his 
earliest care. Juliet owed chiefly to her aunt and god- 
mother a cultivation of mind and taste which might be 
a solid basis for farther acquirements. Nature had gifted 
her with talents for the arts which she had formerly ex- 
ercised with great delight, though with little knowledp ; 
but that delight did not now exist. Her most pleasin;.' 
occupation now was the instruction of her little sister in 
such rudiments as she could impart ; and she was no 
unskilful teacher, as the progress of the lively, intelli- 
gent little Marion evinced. Neville saw, with vexation, 
that while Juliet welcomed Mm with all the cordiality 
due to her father’s friend, yet, as much as possible, she 
withdrew from the conversation genendly held, and her 
silence was less that of timidity than of abstraction. 1 
Clearly to ascertain whether the grief which ho sus- j 
pected did or did not exist,-— if it did, to proceed to the 
discovery of its cause, and finally to relieve it,— became, 
ere evening, Neville's prevailing wish and des^fu. But 
he was resolved that the impression made on shouUl 
receive corroboration solely from Ms own observation, 
and, actuated by delicacy, he abstained from communi- 
cating his doubts, by the slightest hint, to the parents 
of Juliet. 

The following morning found him walking at her 
side towards the village church. She conyersed with 
intelligence and animation until her &thcr overtook 
them. Then she immediately fell back, and walked 
and talked with Marion, evidently with more real satis- 
fiujtion. But in the church they were again side by 
side, and NevUle could not but be sensible, that while 
they joined in Ike most unpressive prayers which man 
ever framed wherewith to address his Maker, Julia 
wept— silently,— as secretly as might be,— but, calm as 
she ordinarily was, die could not here wholly restraiu 
the emotion which betrayed a heart full to overflowing. 
Neville’s first inquiry was answered. 

( To ht continued) 
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Niyxun was roused from his deep reverie by the 
meny shouts of the children as they came bounding 
over the eummon on their return. The merchant pre- 
paid to Join Ms friend, and, after their first greeting, 
adred an imUmation of the proceeding ho had wit- 
nessed. wWi:it not nnooimnon r 
*'No, not uoeaaunoii,'' replied Mr. Markham; "for 
it is daily ooQuneneSf -At this hour Mr. YlUiera, the 
excellent deigyman whm wd have now possess^ more 
than dx moraai, neridnofi the Momiag Service, and 
many, with litUe detitett|, t6 their neoessaiy avoca- 
ticn^— thonghim, I bdl«w% idjkm lome slight self- 
rHure aMe to Wo find it the most be- 

the most plessuiablo ihpd^of oommendiig the 
J we can follow.*' 

D-monow 1 will so oummenoeitirith you," replied 
.we, readily.: and Juliet, who bad inet reached the 
t adiere th^ stood, was pleased inth the dseerfhl 
^^efhlasoiee. NeviUekiye rested Mhu^vdy 

i,.... ■■ .. i .w 'li.i.. 


lx has long been acknowledged, that from the simplest 
matters the most important results may flow. Nor is 
this true in one province of human affairs only, but con- 
tinually exemplified in the great departments of morals, 
politics, arts, and science. Some remark uttered care- 
lesdy, some thought lighting upon the mind in a mo- 
ment of reverie, may produce diaagea in the laws and 
conatitutioBB of empires, affecting the condition for 
good or evil of myriads of men thrcfUghn long oofirBe of 
ages. Thus m human sodety we see great things jdse 
^om little. And this is dearly the in the mslerfol 
world ; the Nile springs from s brooklet^ om which the 
Abyssinian boy can Icaprbnd Egypt hmlf has risen 
from the muddy de|K)dfo of a/etrm ; whilst an las^, 
sUentiy working in the ^ ermtes a wbblb 
Polynesia, and oovda the. oodan with a fhpuflagd 
ides. A similar the kw ef grotth 
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mpp^iin in the hb^rt of all humaa works ; tha fint 
untutored man who laouched a hollow tree on the 
waten for a eiaae, was a naval ortMect certainly, and 
Btands in the same eloMwith Sir Bobert Sepplngs; 
but how ntunenmi were the steps between this rude 
vessel and our modern warehips I Nowhere, however, 
is the progress from the first rude step to the magnifi- 
cent development more remarkable than in the cotton 
manufacture. Startling is the contrast between the old 
woman working at her distaff, and the mighty machine 
turning its 2,000 spindles, and forming, with magical 
celerity, more than 160 miles of thread from a single 
pound of cotton. The concentration of power upon one 
object, the many applications of a single machine to 
numerous purposes, and the perfect command exercised 
over the thousand movements, combine to excite the 
admiration of all who walk through a cotton factoiy. 

All classes have an interest in this branch of British 
manufiioture, from the peasant boy, or servant girl, 
whose comforts are advanced by its soft, white prodac* 
lion, to the statesman who recognises a powerful 
element of national prosperity in the imports imd ex- 
ports dependent npon the cotton loom. Nor will the 
patriot and the Christian be inattentive to the great 
social changes resulting from a manufacture which has 
caused populous towns to rise in the midst of once silent 
valleys, and thereby drawn into vadt masses the once 
scattered population of a district,— disorganizing old 
modes of Jife,>-creBting a necessity for new means of 
education, and supplying fresh powers for good or evil 
to tlie nation. Let us then trace the histoiy of the 
cotton manufacture through its more remarkable stages 
of transition, to the fully developed condition now pre- 
sented by this branch of human industry. 

WhaVis the finit state of cotton, and what does it 
resombte before making its appearance in our country! 
The soft substance which we call cotton, is taken from 
the pods of a tall shrub, classed by botanists in the 
genus Gossypium; in which are found nine or ten species 
of this plant. Those who have studied the botuiical 
system of Linneaus, would place it in the class M onadel- 
piiii^ and the order Polyandria. The seeds are taken 
from the pods, and dropped into holes, where the plants i 
soon appear, and in about eight months produce their 
first crop of that soft material, for the safe transport of 
which many a ship is employed, and on its arrival so 
many hundreds of thousanos depend for subsistance. 
The cotton is, in reality, nothing more than the seed 
wrapper; its soft substance surrounding the ripe grains, 
from which it is separated by an instrument after re- 
moval from the pods. These pods are about the size of 
a filbert, and burst when ripe, disclosing the cotton, 
w'hich is gathered and prepared for packing. A further 
notice of the plant itself would seem superfiuous : let us 
therefore leave the whole process of picking and ship- 
ping to those whom it may concern, waiting the arrival of 
the cargo at Liverpool, and the removal of the bales to 
the factories of Liuicashire aud Yorkshire. 

It is evident, that the newly arrived vegetable down 
needs conHlderable preparation before it can be delivered 
to the care of the spinner, for, having been closely 
packed in tight bales a long time, the whole is matted 
together in one dense mass. It is therefore subjected 
to the operMlon of a machine fitted to tear open 
the tangled cotton, and free it from the dirt which 
may have booQiiie mingled with it. Having undeigone 
this preliminai^ loosening and ahaking, the cotton is 
prepared for tfie BCtttohing maehine^'* by which it is 
atilt more dlieiiftangied mid deanied,bel^ beaten by 
fiat pieces of metal, which move witii the rapidity of 
1,200 levdutim in a minute. When the cotton is thua 
thcvouifoly, opened and expanded by the ''spreading 
l^mesxen^for the in^rtaatopwations 
upon widfxh nna beauty dwend. One of t^, 

and a, limsamy pmindnary to omnlng, is ep4ing, 
wMm h apteadbigoat ill the cotton fibres tn 
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ready fbr the first stages of tbe spinning process. This 
was originally ^rformed by cards, in which wetC In* 
sorted wire teeth, when, the cotton being laid upon the 
lower card, and the teeth of the upper drawn like a 
comb across tbe entangled mass, the difihrent fibres ire 
drawn in the direction towards which the card is mdfed. 

Chrding was formerly perfonned the hand ; but a 
machine was subsequent^ Invented, in which the loose 
eotton, being laid upon a revolving toothed cylinder, 
and pressed against a card fitted with wire teeth, is. 
gradually placed all one way. A small roller eevered 
with teeth snatches off the carded cotton from the 
laige revolving cylinder, and conducts the soft fiemily 
band between two rollers which compress it into a ^ofer 
substance. In this state the cotton, called a voting, dr 
sliver, falls into a vessel placed beneath the roller, 
ready for tho application of the spinning machines. The 
divers taken fimm the old band cards were only a few 
inches long ; but those produced by the modem carding 
machine extend hundreds of yaids in length, and a 
constant supply of cotton is furnished by means of a 
revolving cloth called the feeder. This brings the 
beaten cotton from the scutching machine to the toothed 
cylinder. The next operation is called drawing, and 
consists in combining several slivers, and then draioiup 
<mt these coz^oined threads, so that the whole sUver 
shall not exceed the thicknosa of the original separafo 
pieces. Thus, several slivers being drawn thmigh 
rollers, and so reduced to a greater fineness, are ublfod 
by passing through a funnel, by which the lino Is In- 
creased in thickness and strength. Tho cotton next 
undergoes the operation called raving, in which several 
slivers are join^ together as by the drawing process, 
but the roving machine gives a slight twist, this being 
the first step in the spinning. To describe all the pecu- 
liar details of roving, without reference to working 
models, is impossible. But the principle combines the 
three acts of uniting several sliyen, drawing out the 
thread thus formed, and giving a slight twist ;to the 
loose material. Suppose four savers are joined in one, 
and then drawn out to four times the len^h of this oim 
it is evident that tbe single resulting sliver will 4||pi 
the lengths of tbe four from which it is formed. A(ilMb 
let four of such compound slivers be combiaed^^llil 
stretched to four times tbe length, it is clear tbit m 
combined thread has no less than siseteen distinei 
slivers in it. These saccoBsiye combinations and draw- 
ings are important, as they secure an equable thick- 
ness throughout the whole length of the thread. So 
numerous are the operations necessary, even before 
commencing the work of spinning. Theso scutchings, 
cardings, drawings and ro^ngs involve an amount of 
labour and skill, of which few who use daily the cotton 
thread have any conception. 

Before proceeding to tbe various machines employed 
in cotton spinning, we must pause to notice the eariv 
state of the cotton manufacture, and contraat this with 
the present amount of its production in Bngland ; we 
riiall then be able to appreciate the 'powers and tho 
value of the inventions which have effected the change. 

It is scarcely nocesaary to remind our readeri that the 
cotton manufacture is of modem date; for, though 
forming a branch of trade many eenturios ago, it ia 
only in later days that it has developed its powers, and 
created for itself a kingdom in the world of ark 

The former state of tkls manu&cture may be most 
forcibly contrasted with tiie present by a simple line of 
figures; for though these strict unbending littie sigiia 
may not have mudk poeticy in them, they de^ in the 
moat oonvinoing of all logics and utter the meat powe^ 
fill of all statements; nor is deep poetry, wren minost 
iolettin and significant, for from those figetee whldi 
so often hint with sublime brevity a Metor; 

Sixty or seventy yeses ago, a period withlit the mod- 
lection of some now Hving, the cotton m s bmmi m coll- 
somed anniially 8 , 000 , 000 lbs. of raw eetiMi; hnd 
no donbt, seemed a vast smoast to me^ sh Ibii tifoe. ^ 


I, 
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The child sitting: on the violet bank beneath the hedge- 
row, and watching his cider sister taming merrily her 
aiiiAning wheel, would be amased when told by his 
father that such a weight, so overwhelming in its vast- 
uess to their simple minds, was manutactured into 
cloth. 

Men, too, grave senior^, iobked suspiciously toward 
the cotton lands, and loved them not; — enough was 
already done in this matter, more was unsafe. Too 
xnnoh of such work seemed ominous ; certain coming 
events were looming through the mists of the future ; 
and somehow the whirling wheels of the mechanic 
seemed connected with those changes. Enough, there- 
fore: 3^000,000 lbs. wrought up, is a mighty yearly 
work — Eii|land is very busy— she will get thin and 
care-worn if thus she works. So thought some, gazing 
at those 3,000,000 lbs.; but the numbers would, strange 
to say, keep growing ; tho roar of wheels increased not 
only in the old places, but on the right hand and on 
the left; from the once quiet streams in gentle valley's 
the strange perplexing sound perseveringly arose. The 
traveller who had long left his home in some lonely 
glen, returned, and saw the river — ^where he, a boy, had 
wandered the long day, catching many a stout fish, 
and scarcely meeting with man— swarming with busy 
mechanics, and many lights from tall factories flashing 
upon the stream, where once nought but the lights of 
heaven played. Truly tho 8,000,000 lbs. had grown to 

10.000. 000 ; nor did the numbers yet stand still, no rest 
was seen; and where, indeed, could rest bel for the 

8.000. 000 rose to 20,000,000, whilst men were gazing 
and listening with no small wonderment. We need 

; not trace the gradual rise of the numbers. It may 
be sttflioient to state that the 8,000,000 lbs. rose to 

280.000. 000 lbs. of raw cotton used yearly in the fac- 
tories of Britain. Such has been the rapid growth 
of the cotton manufacture, affecting not only England, 
Its central place of growth, but the New and Old World; 
the former as the field of Its first production, the latter 
U the recipient of the treasured material. I'he down 
of a pod has now become of such importance, that 
jealotli and suspicious nations are kept from war by the 
wants it has created, and by the readiness with wliich 
it supplies those wants. A fact full of deep meaning 
is this, for all who arc engaged in studying the great 
problem of human civilisation. 

But the reader may now inquire’, whether this manu- 
facture is wholly moderu.; whether the earlier ages of 
the world remained ignorant of the groat uses to which 
the down of the cotton plant might be applied. To 
this we answer, thafc the manufacture existed in the 
East» especially in Persia and Egypt, at. the commence- 
ment of the Christian era, but probably on a small 
scale, for native use only. Neither of those countries 
apjpeanto have exported the manufactured cotton, other- 
wise it would certainly have been found amongst the 
almost numberless luxuries brought l.o Home, from the 
remotest reigions of the earth. No mention is made of 
such a commodity in the Homan lists of articles paying 
custom dues. 

The manufiicture has also existed in India from a 
remote period, as Herodotus, who flourished 450 years 
before the Clnristlon era, and travelled into Assyria and 
Babylonia, speaks of garments worn by the Indians, 
which were made fh>m the mtMance of a plant, much 
finer than shea’s wdol. What could this have been 
but cotton 1 No known plant supplies a material 
answeiiug to such a description except the Gossypium. 

Similar tesUmony Is 0vei| by another ancient writer, 
)}earehus,^e favourite aidmirif of Alexander the Great, 
Who is supposed to have surveyed the regions of India 
l^lng along the Indus. He mentions garments made 
a nmte ovditance tfrowi^ on Sreea. Was not this 
ea^tenl He who thonid snawer "yes^ would not be 
'ajb^j^-efiarimess. 

td% was certainly brought from various parte of 
the eastern provinoes of the Bomaa empire, 


in the sixth century, all of which circumstances indicated 
the existence of this manufacture in India. Nor was it 
unknown to Europe in the middle ages, the Moors of 
Spain being celebrated for their cotton products about 
the year 1000, and, 300 years later, Barcelona was dis- 
tinguished for similar commodities. 

A singular illustration of the rising of an art in two 
distinct and unconnected regions, was given upon the 
discovery of America, when the cotton manufacture was 
found amongst the Mexicans and Peruvians, whoso 
priests were clothed in robes made from that substance, 
which now supplies a healthy and elegant clothing to tho 
millions of Britain. This clearly proves the indepen- 
dent origin of the cotton manufacture in the two most 
remote regions of the world— India and America. 

In England, also, tho manufacture was known at 
least 200 years ago ; for we hear Lewis Roberts, in his 

Treasury of Traffic,’* thus speak of the present seat 
of the iron trade : In Birmingham cotton wool from 
the East was worked into fustians and dimities.” There 
are notices 200 years before this, of cottons in England ; 
and it has been supposed that the manufacture existed 
here in the fifteenth century, for we read that Bol ton- 
ic- Moor then excelled in the making of cotton goods. 
But here a singular circumstance must be noted : the 
word cotton was applied to woollen stufla in the fifteenth 
and folloM'ing centuries. When, therefore, we read of 
the Manchester coUons of the sixteenth century, it 
appears that we must understand woollens, the manu- 
facture of which is of ancient date in England. That 
woollen goods should be described as cottons, may seem 
strange to many readers ; but the wonder will vanish 
if we admit, with some, that the term cotton is but a 
con uption of the word coating, which would, of course, 
apply to any material suited for clothing. 

Such a use of the word was not confined to the 
ignorant, but sanctioned by the style of acts of Par- 
liament, one of which, in the time of Edward YL, 
treating of Manchester, Lancashire, and Cheshire 
colfmts,'’ is entitled, an Act ‘^for the true making of 
wooHen. cloth ;” and the material intended was certainly 
woollen, as appears from various clauses of the statute. 

Camden uses similar language when treating of the 
trade *'of Manchester, and speaks of woollen cloths, 
which they call Manchester cottons'* One remnant of 
this custom still exists in the term ** Kendal cottons,” 
which are coarse woollen cloths, chiefly manufactured 
for the negroer America and the West Indies. 

It must be admitted that the cotton manufacture did 
not take deep root in England till of late years ; the 
rapid growth has, however, made ample amends for 
previous slowness. The peculiar advantages possessed 
I by the localities in which the cotton manufacture origi- 
nated, contributed to its astonishing growth, for in 
South Lancashire, and the south-western parts of York- 
shire, are the thi'oe great elements, — water-power, fuel, 
and iron, — ail of which form the combination requisite 
for vast manufacturing operations. Thus the river 
Jrwell was so crowded with mills, that nearly 800 were 
found along the banks of that stream and its branches. 

In these busy hives, plain men, of strong sense and 
persevering character, have created fortunes from which 
many a princedom might have been formed, whilst 
from tho ever-working factories of the North, the beau- 
tiful production of almost countless ^indies and one 
hundred thousand looms have gone to the remotest 
regions of India, the oential districts of AMca, and the 
western wilds of America. But how has this result 
been accomplished 1 Has it been effected by vast com- 
binations of hwnmn labour? — Did mete hands, bones, 
and muscles, raise the stmeture the ootton*trads? 
Mere physical application wHi do much, dqpbtless,-4i 
raised the Pyrarnids^foimded the glories of Thebes, and 
spread out over the sn^vd^tworld the Qydopeaa ciries 
in ages too distant td ba <deairly saamied tln^gh 
mists of many oenturtei^ Bnt mieee labenr wofdd ne^ 
have worked out the ressUs of the tQrstem we l^vo been 
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coxt^emplaUng ; mmhinery has produced the marvel : 
I thU has tahea up the load which the physical powers of 
I maa would have reeled under. 

(To he continued.) 


FRANK FAIRLEGH; 

0B4 Otl> COU PANIONS IN NEW SCENES. 

By F. E. S. 


CHAP. V. 

THE nOHAN FATUEB. 

Dbeams, yc strange mysterious visions of the soul ! 
Ye wild and freakish gambolings of the spirit, freed 
from the incubus of matter, and unfettered by the con- 
trol of reason, of what fantastic caprices are ye the 
originators— what caricatures of the various features 
of our waking life do ye not exhibit to us, ludicrous 
and distorted indeed, hut still preserv'iiig through their 
most extravagant exaggerations, a wayward and gro. 
tesque likeness to the realities they shadow forth ! 
And stranger even than your most sirangc vagaries, 
is the cool mattor-of-fact way in which our sleeping 
senses calmly accept, and acquiesce in, the medley of 
impossible absurdities you oiler to their notice. Wc 
conceive ourselves proceeding along a green lane on 
horseback ; the animal upon which wc arc mounied 
becomes suddenly, wc know not how, a copper tea- 
kettle ; wo ride quietly on without testifying, or even 
feeling, the least symptom of surprise (as tfiougli the 
identity of hackneys and tea-kettles was a fact gciicmlly 
recognised in natural history ) ; the kettle addresses us. 
it converses with us on all the subjects which interest 
us most deeply ; and we discuss our various hopes and 
fears, joys and sorrows, loves and hates, with no other 
sentimont, save a degree of pleasure at the very scusihlc 
and eiilightoucd views wtiich the utensil takes of the 
matter. 1 might multiply cxhiiiplcs, ad itifinitum. ia 
illustrate liiy meaning ; but to those wlio arc familiar 
with the plieuomcna des(!ribcd, one iiistauce will suffice; 
while those who have never c\}»oricnecd them, will 
probably, at all events, take refuge in disbelief, and 
lament thoiuselves with a self-satisfying sorrow over the 
fresh proof it adduces of the truth of the Israeli tisli 
Monarch’s aphorism, that ''all men arc liars.” 

Be this as it may, my sleep (when, at length, after 
the excitement I had undergone, sleep condescended to 
visit me, which was not until, contrary to all the rules 
of good breeding, the god had allowed me to call upon 
him repca^dly in vain) was disturbed by all sorts and 
kinds of visions. Lawlesscs innumerable, attended l»y 
shoals of top-booted shrimps,- the visionary shrimp 
being a sort of compromise between the boy so called, 
atgl the real t|irt4jle,— drove impossible dog-carts drawn 
by quadrupeds whose heads and iiccks bore a striking 
resemblance to the waltz-loving Diana Olappertou, up 
and down ballrooms, to the unspeakable terror of 
squadrons of iurbaned old ladies. Deafening peal s of bells, 
rung by troops of Freddy CoIcmen (which I take to be the 
correct plural of Coleman) were rousing night-capped 
nations nxnn their slumbers in alarm, to whom docks 
of ^ghtened mayors were bleating foji^ bewildered 
orders, wfoi<4 resulted in provoking everybody ; and 
through U mixed up and ooxmiined witli evory- 
thinit^ interostiug face of Clara SavUle, charac- 

hy pa expression of sadness, gazed at me 
wroachfhH/ m% ojf its large trustful eyes, and ren- 
pim iSjli&sely miserable. From dreams such as 
thuse X HKla not eonj te he aroi^ed by the sun shining 
jin my ifindow-thutter; and, on con- 

j&UlMky isitOM AptnevM to ^7 Wprise, that 

I huit ll^t tSjl peprly mid-day. 


On reaching the breakfast-rooxn my first inquiry was 
for Lawless, in reply to which 1 was infonned, that h® 
had returned (on the fire-engine) about half an ho^ 
after 1 came in ; that immediately upon his atrivat m 
had called for unlimited supplies of mi!l| lemons, PUd 
other suitable ingredients, wherewith ho manutaotuvod 
a monster brewing of punch in a washing-tub, for tho 
benefit of the firemen, with whom he had somehow 
contrived to establish the most amicable rolatipns I he 
then assisted in discussing the beverage he had pre- 
pared, which appeared to produce no particular efibcts« 
until, wishing to rise to retorii thanks when thev diank 
his health, he lost his balance, and being carried to hod 
by the waiter and boots, had not yet re-appearod. Kot 
liking to disturb him, 1 breakfasted alone, and then 
strolled out to look after Freddy. 1 found him sitting 
in the study, busily engaged iu drawing the lease he 
had mentioned to us the night before. On seeing me, 
however, he sprang uxi, and shaking me by the Hand, 
inquired how 1 Avas after all our adventures. 

That's all right, so far,” was his reply to my assur- 
ance that luy injured arm was going on favourably, and 
that, barring that, i fell, no illeifccts of any klnrf. " 1 
tell you what,” be continued, “ niy governor’s in no 
end of a rage about tho bell ringing afiair : that old 
fool of a mayor recognised mo it seems, and A'ows venge- 
ance, threatening to do all sorts of things to mo, and 
the governor swears he’ll aid and abet liiin iu anylliing 
he c&)OHcs to do. They had better take care what they, 
are at, or they may find I’m not to bo bullied with im- 
punity ; but come along into the drawing-room ; 1 don’t 
mind facing the elders now I've got you to support m® ; 
and really, wdiat bctAVccu my father's aceuSatiuns, and 
my mot her K 0 x 0080 *^, it’s as gt»od as a play.” 

" You’re abominably uudutiful, master Fred,” replied 
1, as 1 turned to follow him. 

On reaching the draw ing-room we found Mr. Colempn 
standing with his arms folded, and with an air of dlg^ 
nified severity, so exactly iu the centre oT tho hearth 
rug, that ho .seemed to belong to the pattern. Boidtcd 
iu a low^ arm-chair on his right hand was Mrs.Cjlemao, 
apparently absorbed rn the manufacture of some myste^' 
nous article of knittings which constantly required pro- 
pitiating by tho rc}>etitionofa short iirithiuctical pux]|ile, 
without which it would by no means allow itself to b® 
created. At her feet, engaged iu tho Susy phlau labour 
of remedying the clfccts of " a great fall ^ iu Avorsteds, 
scissors, and other “ articles for the wrork-tuble,” kuolt 
Lucy Markham, looking so phiuanto and pretty, that 
I could not help w^ondering how my friend Freddy con- 
trived to kec]) himself licait-wdiolc. if, as 1 imagined, 
he Avas thrown constantly into her society. The party 
w'as (completed by a large, sleek, scrupulously W'hite cat, 
clearly a privileged Individual, who sat bolt upright in 
the chair opposite Airs. Coleman, regarding the company 
with an air of intense sclf satlsfactiou, and evidentiy 
considering the whole thing got up for her expreM 
dclectaiiuu. Air. Coleman recei\xd me with an air of 
pompous civility, hoping 1 felt no ill efi'eets from my 
exertions in the earlier part of the eA'ening — taking 
care to lay a marked emphasis on the word earliat. 
Lucy aeknoAvl edged my presence by a smile, and a 
slight inclination of the hpad, but without altering her 
position. Worthy Mrs. Coleman, however, Jumpjjtt np, 
and shook hands warmly with me, thereby prqtid^ 
Lucy with full employment for ,the next ten minuWi 
in picking up the whole machinery of the kmt|ting. 

" Very glad indeed to see you, Mr. Lawlenis 
meucod Mrs. Coleman. 

“ It’s Fairiegh, mother,” interposed Freddy. 

" Yes, my dear, yes, I knew it was Hr. Faitdqfh, 
only I’m always making a mistake abo^t muBies bnt 
I neA^er forget a face I’Ve once seen ; and I’m 

not likely to foyget Mr. Fairtegh’s after noble why 
in which he shaved last night” (hera' Jfe. Ooloman 
turned away with a kind of ironical gioMb i^d 
enressingth® cat). when! saw hp wiU^ 
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IfiM BkVUle’i dreu on fire, lo idcdy made ne it was 
* * 

^ dear aunt,” remonstrated Lney, "it was Mr. 
uMese who threw down the candelabrum, and set 
tilam*s frock alight.” 

Yes, my love, I know, I saw it all, my dear ; and 
my kind it was of him, 1 mean afterwards, in speaking 
to me of it ; he said he was so very sorry about it,— and 
he called it something funny, poor young man,—' no 
end of a something or other* '* 

" Ml,** suggested Freddy. 

" Oh yes, that was it, no end of a sell. What did he 
mean by tli^ xny dear r 

" I strongly disapprove,*' observed Mr. Coleman (who 
•tm oontinned strOikliig the oat as he spoke, which pro- 
oess ho performed bypassing his hand deliberately fmm 
her hewi, along her back, to the vexy tip of her tail, 
which he retained each time in his grasp for a moment, 
ore he»re-oommenced operations), " 1 highly disapprove 
of the absnrd practice, so common with young men of 
ike present day, of expressing their ideas in that low 
and incomprehensible dialect, termed ' slang,* which, 
in my opinion, has neither wit nor refinement to re- 
commend it, and which eflTectually prevents their 
aCQuiring that easy yet dignified mode of expression, 
which should characterize the conversation of the true 
gentleman. In my younger days we took Burke for 
our model ; the eloquence of Pitt and Fox gave the tone 
to society ; and during our hours of relaxation, we 
cnmlated the polished wit of Sheridan : but it ia a 
symptom of that fearful levelling system which is one 
most alanning features of the present age, instead 
of Striving to raise and exalt-* — ^** 

Y BeaMg, Mr. Coleman, I beg your pardon 

dlgintsrrupting you,’* cried Mrs. Coleman, “ but this is 
fhs second time you’ve lifted my poor little cat ofiT her 
Mnd legs by her tail ; and though she*B as good as 


gidd, and Iqta you do jiist what you like to her, it can’t 
M jpieaaant for her, 1^ Bur6.'*m 

^y reply to this, if reply it can be called, was 
an angry " Faba !” and, turning on bis heel, Mr. Cole- 
man Jitme with great dignity towards the window^ 
m«sigh the effect was considerably marred by his 
Stumbllxig against an ottoman which stood in the way, 
ltd Iittri|ng his shin to on extent which entailed 
^bbing, ^belt a sublunaiyand nn-Spart«an operation, 
if # nocessaxy consequence. A pause ensued, which 
length became so awkward, that 1 was about to 
Itmrd Kme wretched commonplace or other, for the 
aska of breaking the silence, when , Mrs. Coleman ad- 
drt l m d me with-^ I 

■ Toull take some luncheon, Mr. Lawless, I’m sure. ' 
ring the beUr* 

** Bell be ready enough to do Ihat,” growled Mr. 
ipdIiDlsnj; " you could not have asked a fitter person.” 

he will, a dear fellow,” replied Mrs. Cole- 
ready to oblige anybody.” 

I ;,jpM|mroTe greatly of such extreme facility of 
diimd^vioni,'^ observed }At. Coleman; ",it lays a young 
to evexy temptation that comes in his way; 
ier wpat of a proper degree of firmness and self-respect, 
kiegete i^to all kinds of follies and excesses.” 

"9ow» miy deer Mr. Coleman,” returned his wife, 
" I catmet bear to hear you talk in that way ; you are 
too haar^npem poor Freddy and his young friends ; Fm 
certain they meant no ham by it all ; if they did ring 
tl^ belli by way of a Joke, 1 dare say they hod drunk 
aalherlAmre champagne than waa j^dent, and they 
opaj^oily knew what they Ufore about; and reaUy all 
tbegr teem to have done waa^ to umke people get up a 
Hide sooner than usual, and ^t la father a good thmg 
than otherwise, for I'm 8ui#if yon did but know the 
Imble I have sometimee in gsitbig the maids out of 
MiA amondiig,— and that fine Mty giNxtiexnan of a 

the matter 

am Mtcmlihed at Mm Coleman,” 


exclaimed her husband, walking hundedly aoxosa the 
room,— although this time be took care to avoid the 
ottoman, " encouraging that boy of yours in such 
scandalous and ungentlemanly proceedings as those 
he was engaged in last night ! Ko harm, indeed ! 

I only hope (that is, I don’t hope it at all, for he 
deserves to be punished, and I wish he may) that the 
laws of his country may think there's no ham in it. 
Mr. Dullmug, the mayor, intends, veiy properly in my 
opinion, to appeal to those laws ; and that is a thing, 
I am proud to say, no Englishman ever does in vain. 
You may smile, sir,” he continued, detecting Freddy in 
the act of tele^phing to me his dissent from the last 
doctrine propounded. "Yon may ridicule your old 
father's opinion, but you’ll find it no laughing matter 
to clear yourself, and justify your conduct, in a court of 
justice. They may bring it in conspiracy, for 1 dare say 
you plotted it all Worehand ; they may bring it in riot, 
for there were three of you engaged in it; they may 
bring it in treason, for you incited his mi^esty’s subjects 
to commit a breach of the peace, and interfered with 
the proper officers in the dischar^ of their duty : *pon 
my wonl I believe they might bring it in murder, for 
the poor child that had the measles in tlie town died 
between six and seven o'clock this morning, and no 
doubt the confusion had something to do with accele- 
rating its death. So, sir, if you're not hanged, you're 
certain of transportation ; and don’t ask me to assist 
you ; I’ve lived by supporting the law for fifty years, 
and I’m not going in my old age to lend my counte- 
nance *to those who break it, and set it at nought, 
though my own son be one . of them. I have spoken 
my mind plainly, Mr. Fairlegh, more so perhaps than 
I should nave done before a guest in my own house, but 
it is a matter upon which I feel deeply. I wish you good 
morning, sir.*' So saying, bo turned away, and stalked 
majestically out of tho room, closely followed, not to 
say imitated, by the cat, who held her tail erect, so as 
to form a right angle with the line of her back, and 
walked with an air of meek dignity and chastened 
self-approval. 

"That's what I call pleasant and satis&ctoxy,” ex- 
claimed Freddy, after pause, during .^which each 
member of the party exchanged glances of consternation 
with somebody else. "Who would ever have imagined 
the possibility of the governor’s taming cantankerous 
— assuming the character of the Homan father upon the 
shortest possible notice, and thirsting to sacrifice his son 
on the altar of the outraged laws of his country ! What 
an interesting victim I shall make to be sure ! Lucy 
must lend me that wreath of flowers she looked so 
pretty in last night, to wear at the fatal ceremony. And 
my dear mother shall stand near, tearing out those 
revered locks of hers by handfuls.” (The r^er should 
perhaps be informed that Mrs. Coleman rqjoicedin a fklse 
»ont of so opw and .ingenuous a nature, that from its 
youth upwards it never could have been guilty of deceiving 
any one.) " May I ring and tell John to have all the 
carving-knives sharpened ? it Would be more satlafiic- 
toiy to my feelings not to be slaughtered with a blunt 
waap^” 

" Pon’t talk in that horrid way^ Frederic,” cried 
Mrs. Coleman, " I’m sure your father would never think 
*of dolnff such dreadful things; but 1 believe you're 
only making fim of him, whim isn't at all right of you. 
Fm not a m surnrised at hk being angiy with you^ 
when you know now steady he alwaya si^ he waa asa 


e never went ringing bells, howevav late he migL 
stay out at night, that I, heard of jEthough I shim 
never have known it if he hadi, very IBtm). I don’t 
myself see any graathamin km, |Lr.f airicgh. 


m^ieularly 
Freddy ftoa 


srly after yMr i 
from drewsiimK,^ 
lest opinion 




ta SavilIjSpiM 
il alwi^ hgvi 


the highest opinion for it, ootyllifah j^had 

never done it at all, eimer of yo^ (Moaase of nonking 
your fariiermingty,ydnl mean, , 
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'' Have you maived any account of MIm Saville this 
morning T’ inqulind 1, anxious tn change the conversa- 
tion ; for 1 cotald see that Freddy, despite hU assumed 
indifference, was a good deal annoyed at the serious 
light in which the old gentleman seemed to look upon 
our escapade. ** I should be glad to know that she 
was none the worse for all the alarm she must have 
suffered.” 

No, we have not heard anything of her,” replied 
Lucy. ** Should we not send to inquire after her, 
aunt]* 

•'Certainly, my dear Lucy; I am glad you have 
reminded me ; I always meant to send, only all this 
has put it out of my head.'* 

" Now, Frank, there's a splendid chance for you,” 
exclaimed Freddy ; ** nothing can be^more correct than 
for yon to call and make the proper inquiries in person ; 
and then if old Stiff-hack should happen not to be at 
home, and you can contrive to get let in, and the young 
lady be not actually a stone ” 

Indeed, Frederic, she is nothing'of the kind,** inter- 
rupted Lucy, warmly ; *' if yon only knew her, you 
would be astonished to find what deep and lively feel- 
ings are concealed beneath that calm manner of hers ; 
but she has wonderful self-control. I could sec last 
night how much she was grieved at being obliged to 
go away without having thanked Mr. Foirlcgh for 
saving her.’* 

Give her a chance to repair the error to-day, by all 
means, then,” said Freddy ; " and if you should succeed 
in gaining an interview, and she really is anxious to do 
a little bit of the grateful, and old Vernon does not 
kick you down stfurs, I shall begin to regret that 1 
didn’t extinguish her myself.” 

" I really have a great mind to follow your advice,** 
returned I ; "it is only proper to inquire after the 
young lady, and they need not lot me in unless they 
like.” I 

" If you should see her, Mr. Lawlegh,” said Mrs. ! 
Coleman, "tell her from me, how very much vexed 
I was about the candelabrum being thrown down and 
setting firo to her dress ; it was made of the very best 
Dresden China, and must liave cost (only it was a present, 
which made it all the more valuable you know) fifteen 
or sixteen guineas ; and I’m sure I wonder, now 1 come 
to think of it, why it did not blaze up and bum her 
to death ; but you were so auick and clever, and entirely 
spoilt that beautiful whittle of old Mrs. Trottles, with 
tne greatest presence of mind ; and I'm sure we ought 
all to he thankful to yon for it ; and we shall be de- 
lighted to see her when she has quite recovered it, tell 
her, particularly Lucy, who is nearest her own age, 
you know." 

" Let me see,” said Freddy, musing ; " Mrs. Trottles 
must be seventy-two if she is a day ; 'pon my word, 
Lucy, you’re the youngest-looking woman of your age 
I ever met with ; if 1 had not heard my mother say it 
myself. I’d never have believed it.” 

" Believed what, Freddy ] What have 1 said 1” asked 
Mrs. Coleman. 

" That Lu(^ was Mrs. Trottles* most intimate friend, 
because she was nearest her own age,” returned Freddy. 

" No such thing, sir ; I said, or I meant to say,— only 
you are so tiresome with your jokes, that you puzzle 
one,— -that ILucy being her own age, I moan Clara's, 
Mr. ]^rlegh was to tdl her how very glad she would 
b« (and veiy natural it is for young people to like 
young pebple) to see her ; and 1 hope you’ll remember 
to tell M all 1 have said, Mr. Falness, for I'm always 
anxious to tilT to ptesoe and amuse her, she's so vexy 
dull and atim, poor thing 1 " 


wUeh W been gtaduldiy becoming trre- 
wwiy, old hoy,” cried Freddy, who had 


accompanied me into the hall ; " no wonder l*m an odd 
firilow, for, as Pat would say, my mother was one before 
me, and no mistake. 1 unsh you lude whh thn Wr 
Clara,— not that you'll see her,— old Vernon wtU Mke 
care of that somehow or other; even if he*B not at hokne, 
hell have locked her up safely before he Went oat, 
depend upon it.** 

" You no not mean that in sober earnest!” sMd L 

" Perhaps not actually in feet," replied Freddy, "but 
in effect 1 believe he does. Clara tells Lucy sbo never 
sees any one.” , 

" She shall see me to-day, if I can possibly conUive 
it,” said 1. " Oh, for the good old days of ehivaliy, 
when knocking the guardian on the head, and mnning 
away with the imprisoned damsel afterwards, would 
have been accounted a very moral and gentlemanUke 
way of spending the morning 1” 

" Certainly, they had a pleasant knack of simplifying 
matters, those ‘ knights of old,' ” replied Freddy ; " but 
it’s not a line of business that would have suit^ me at 
all; in balancing their accounts, the kicks always 
appear to have obtained a very uncomfortable prepon- 
derance over the halfpence ; besides, when one kills a 
man, it's as well to have some slight notion one 
does it; and the cose comes home to one still more 
closely, if it’s somebody else who’s going to kill you.'^ 
You're about right there, master Freddy,” said I, 
smiling as I shook hands with him, and ciulttod the 
house. 

A CHRISTMAS PARTY IN THE COUNTRt,* 
Chap. VII. 

Miss Campbell had not much difficulty in unrsvelling 
the mystery of Agnes’s charade ; and Justine then adeed 
why the Udlehorwt niger is called a rose, since it has 
little resemblance to thq^ flower. 

" It certainly does not resemble the various dauble 
roses of our gardens,” replied Sophia ; " yet it is ndt um 
like in shape to the common hedge-roses, which bolaiitsii 
regard as the original stock whence all those dellghtfol 
varieties have sprung ; and old Qerarde describes it as 
bearing ' rose-fashioned flowers,' which is more cornet 
than what he says of its slender stalk, for that is, os you 
see, like the leaves, thick and succulent, and vexy unlike 
the 'twisted Eglantine.’” 

" There have been learned disputes,” said Mr. BarldW, 
"as to whether Milton meant the wild-rose or the hphey* 
suckle by that expression ; 1 see, Sophia, you incline to 
the opinion which assigns it to the rose. I alwa}'! con- 
sider the slight, delicate, rambling hedge^rose a« the 
Eglantine, seeing 1 have my friend Geraido’s authority 
for doing so, and that the Honeysuckle or Woodbine 
has names sufficiently poetical without usurping this ; 
and, though I know some say our great poet would not 
be guilty of the tautology of putting another rose into 
his picture after the sweet-briar, yet T beg to state 
that they are distinct varieties, and differ in their habit 
of growing ; and, if he had meant the honeysuckle, he 
might have been more correct, and found an equally 
good rhyme, in the more generally applied name of 
Woodbine.” 

" I should be inclined to agree with Sophia,” said 
Miss Campbell, " if the hedge-rose were ' twlitod/ but^ 
alas! it is not, and the honeysuckle is. However, 1 be^ 
to retract what I said of the heather, dear as it fep belltt 
our only ffoial beauty in Scotland, since Wo have 
roses, and none is more beautiful that the while Ayi^ 
sbixe, whose delicate ffowers contrast so grac^Mly with 
its ridi brown stems and tek leaves.” 

" As yon advance so rapidly under my tuition In 
German, Luqy,”.aaid Frederic, "you eughi to know that 
thia flower is called in that language CMatworto, or 
Hrilich Chriathrant, for the same xeaaBfla it is 

(1) ConUnued from piee Sir. 
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caSiedi Christmas-rose here, I suppose, if that is from its 
season of flowerin^j.” 

** 1 am induced/’ said Mr. Forster, ** to think, that the 
word 'rose/ nrhen applied to other flowers, is used more 
as tm, honorary title than as a descriptive appellation ; 
and that this mode of applying it is derived from the 
eastern idiom, whence so many more of our daily 
phrases and ideas are derived, than those who arc not 
in the habit of studying the subject would imagine. 
The word * rose’ occurs but twice in the Bible ; and in one 
of those places, the seventy Icanicd men who translated 
the Bratua^nt have rendered it ‘ Flower of the field/ 
inst^d of 'Hose of Sharon,’ which is the more generally 
received version. Ihe same word, in Persian, 'gul,’ 
signifies both rose and flower; and I believe Cyril will 
tell us that one word has both meanings in Arabic ; so 
that Christmas-rose may not so iiiuch indicate a rosc- 
liko flower, as the Christmas-flower par excelhutct'—ihG 
flower which stands unrivalled at Christmas — as the 
rose does in that season when so many vainly strive with 
her for the pre-eminence.” 

" I remember, my dear father,” said Alice Forster, 
" that you tried hard to trace to the same eastern source 
the monkish legend carved in the magnificent Chapter- 
house of York Minster, which you pointed out to me 
when we were there.” 

** Oh 1” cried Charles, I recollect that boast — 

* XJt Rosa flos fioruin, sic cst <loinu.s ista duinorum / 

which I suppose 1 may be allowed to translate, for the 
benefit of little Laura : ' Aa the rose ia tlie chief of flow- 
ers, BO is this house the chief of housoa.’” 

•* More than Laura arc obliged you, Mr Charles,” 
said Miss Campbell; ‘*but i)ray, Alice, will not these 
obsorvatiens apply to your favourite primrose, whose 
name you heard censured so much to your amusement 
by soniebod;^, who said they could not see why it was 
called a prime rose, since for their parts they did not 
think it was a rose at all, and if it was, it was a vciy 
shabby onel” 

Poor old lady, she w^os quite right ; for it has not 
the slightest rescmblauce or relationship to a rose, but 
takes its name from the Latin word * primus,' lirsf.— 
the first flower of the spring ; the word ^rose’ here again 
meaning flower, and agreeing m ith my father's theory. 
Is it not so, Bophia? ' 

** Yes ; and its botanical name, Primula, has the 
same derivation.*’ 

And is it not called Primvfere, in French, Justine T 
asked Agnes ; ** and that has very much the siimc 
sound.” 

It is BO,” replied her cousin ; and 1 dare say it has 
the sain« meaning.” 

** Yos,” continued Sophia ; ** the French PrimvJiTC, 
the Italian Primav^ra, and the Spanish Prima veris, all 
sigUiCf spring: indeed, in Italian, i*ri- 

mavh^ stands for spring itself; and the primrose, with 
its name at full length, is Fior di primav^ra — so, you 
see, the general voice of Kurope pronounces Alice's ])et 
the first flower of the year.” 

" O Primavhra,” quoted Cyril- - 

* 0 Primsvdra, po\'eut6 dcir auno, 
madre di fiori, 

D’erbe novella e di novclli aniori ; 

Tu forni ben, xna trm 
Non tornano i sereni 
£ fortunati di delle mie gioie.* ” 

In spite of Cyril’s sentimental Italian quotation ” 
said Rosaline, “1 will venture to give you one in plain 
Nnglish, from the peasant poet, John Clare, who has 
described the primrose very beautifully in one of liis 
sonnets 

‘ Welcome, pale Primrose ! starting up between 
Dead matted leaves of ash and osS, thst strew 
W»e every lawn, the wood, and ^tunny through, 

'Mid creeping moss and ivy's darker groeoi : 


I How much thy presence beautifies the jp'ound ! — 

How sweet thy modest unaffected pride 
Clows on the sunny bank and wood’s warm side I 
And, where thy fairy flowers in groups are found, 

The schoolboy roams delightedly aioug. 

Plucking the fairest with a rude delight : 

While the meek shepherd stops his simple song. 

To gaze a moment on the pleasina sight ; 

OVrjoyed to sec the flowers that truly bring 
'i'bc welcome new's of sweet returning Spring.* 

•' Does it not describe what we have all seen very, very 
often r 

“ 1 must put in my word again,” said Frederic, '^for 
a little more attention to Lucy and. myself : Sophia is 
very affronting to us; for, when talking of the general 
voice of Europe, she did not choose to notice Germany, 
where the primrose is not only called by the learned, 
dcr Primel, from the Latin, I’rimula ; but by the pea- 
santry, Bchlupelblume.” 

“ And pray, cousin Frederic, what is the meaning of 
that very ugly word T’ 

“ Wliy, Agues, it means Kcy-flow'cr, and I think it 
very a]>propriatc.” 

Well done, Frederic,” cried Charles; “even Neville 
the Grave looks up from his book in wonder, as to how 
you will prove your assertion.” 

“ Neville the Grave must allow that yon are all very 
ignorant of the deeply mystical and poetical spirit of 
the German Tanguage, or you would see at once that the 
)>rimrosc, as a key, unlocks the gates of spring, and 
opens the way to the blooming train of Flora. I am 
sure Kusaline will be able to find, in some corner of her 
memory, a quotation to suit with this idea.” 

Rosaline murmured over Milton’s “ Now the bright 
morning star, day's harbinger,” and Gray’s “ Lo ! where 
the rosy-boRomod hours, lair Venus' train appear,” — 
but soon shook her head in despair, and her father com- 
plimented Frederic on having got pretty well over his 
diiliculty. “ Though I think,” added he, “ there is not 
a little mist, as well us mystical poetry, in your expla- 
nation : 1 hud thought the cowslip was the flower meant 
by * w;hlupelblujne.’ ” 

“ Tlie cowslip is one of the primrose tribe,” said Lucy ; 
“ and the varieties of this tribe— the cowslip, oxlip, 
polyanthus, auricula, &c.— are all so very nearly alike, 
that they are often confounded one with the other by 
old writers. 1 half fancy the cowslip still more rural 
than tlie primrose, and 1 think aunt Martha will agree 
w'ith me, since she is always delighted to receive the 
very first which is found in tJie meadows.” 

“Indeed I am, Lucy; and I quite agree with you, 
that the cowslip is more rural than the rest of the tribe. 
Is it not the chosen of all the village children] One 
of the first pleasures of the spring is to see the little 
creatures wandering into the fields, rushing upon the 
dowel’s as upon a newly discovered treasure, — loitering 
homewards laden with them, — their han<fs, their hats, 
and their pinafores full ; and then sitting down in a 
circle under the sunny^ hedgerows, and making up 
their spoils into huge round cowslip-balls, as round, 
though not so rosy, as their own merry faces. What 
can bo so rural as a cowslip-ball] — Nothing but a 
May garland, and that is often half-coipposed of cow- 
slips.” 

“ ! daro hardly combat with Mrs. Martha's enthu- 
siasm,” said Alice ; “ yet 1 would still v<mture a word 
for my poor primrose, which is very, very lovely, nest- 
ling under some bank as if listening tp the murmur of 
the running stream below, or looking up with its quiet 
eyes from the shady woodslde, as if each flower were a 
banished star, and pale with pining for Us native skies. 
Do they not spring up somotinms in May 

mornings, as if the bright silvery orbs we jhad looked on 
the night before had grown Urea of shining and drop- 
ped down into the, green sward to gnd the sweet 
blue hyacinths bend over them as if they were singing 
and soothing the weary strangers to sl^ ] ” 
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i "Alice, Alice/' «ni(l her sister Charlotte, "you lot 
I your fancy run away with you strangely. 1 must give 
i my vote with Mrs. Martha and l^ucy, not on tlieir 
j grounds but on that of usefulness, for all the prim- 
i rosea in the woods would never cure the coughs aiul 

I colds of the village as cowslip-wiiic does.” 

j "There speaks the good housewife, Charlotte,” said 
! Mr. Lorainc, "and 1 am quite willing to give my tes- 
! tiinony in favour of your bright and beautiful cow.'ilip- 
j wine, though my good lady fancies it has a rival jn 

I her rich elder-syrup. You certainly doctor the village 

! between you, I'^veii Miss Carnphell must let her na- 

tional heather luiiig its dimiiiislicd hesui when brought 
into competition with so much Uhcfuliioss. 

" Wac’s me fiu- the pocir heather !” said Margaret, 
" it has indeed lost the fame it formerly pos'^essed : 
hut J would have you to know that it is rccoide<l by 
our historian, lloetliius, as very nutritive to birds, 
beasts, and specially to bees; an<l that of this flower 
the IMcis made a delicious and wdiolesoine liquor : 
l)ut the manlier of making it perishetl willi their 
extermination, as they never showed tlie cruft cxccj[)t 
to their own blood.’ 

" Well, well, you have said more foril than 1 expcct(‘d.” 

"Yet not all that may be sai«l/’ continued Mi.ss. 
Campbell, “or at least, not so well as it has been 
said by our yeotiish poet J,cydeii 

‘Sweet, modest tlower, in lonely deserts dun, 
llelirjiig still for eoiiverso willi tlie sun, 

AVliose .swroLs invite the souring lurk to stoop, 

And from tiiy cells the lifinied dew-hells seoop ! 
Though unohtrusive nil ihy heauties shine, 

: id hoast tliou ri\ul of the jiuriduig' vine ! 

' I T'or once thy mantling jiiiee was seen to hnigli 

'I III 2)p<irJy nips, which monarchs loved to ijualf; 

jj J^nd frequent wuke the wild insjuied lay, 

j| On Ttwiot’s hills, beneath the I’letish sway.’ ” 

'j "Here,” said Sojihia, "is a drawing of a iiretiy little 
l' tlower, which, though not common in general, is so 
i! in this neighbourhood, and sliow's tin* clo-.c alliuiiv of 
j| iho primrose amM.lie auricula. It the liirdscyc- 
|| primrose, or iViniiila farinosu. and, though I have not 

I I siiccccdoil very well, you may see l»y tliis drawing tlial 
|i both tlower and leaf are covered with a sort oI white 

farina or powder, from w'hence it derives its name.”, 
j “ Tray, is the K veiling piimrose of onr gardens a 
1 native Britisli plant I” asked Margaret, “ and wliat right, 

I has it to the name of lu’inirosc, lor it is a sunmicr liow cr, 

I and does not appear before June l" 

"The (Knotliera biennis or evening j)riinro.se is a 
native of North America; yet it is to be toimd wilil 
! on the Hcashoro in Laneasliiro, wdicre it is siip- 
I posed the seeds have been watted by tlio waves 
I of the Atlanlie,” said Sojihia. "It has iUs nauie 
from some re^scmbIaJlee wdiieh it bears liotb in 
sbajie and colour to the common jirimro.se . but the 
resemblance goes no farther, lor it belongs to a very 
different Lrilie of plants. The botanical name etuiieh 
from the Creek, and signifies • seeking or hunting wine,’ 
the roots of this plant being formerly eaten like olives, 
j as a provocative to drinking — a fashion which we may 
{ hope the progre.ss of temjiorancc will soon number 
) amongst those bygone customs ‘ more honoured in the 
I breach than the obhcrvancc.' ” 

"The plant, however,” said Lucy, " has better claim 
on our notice than this bad quality. It is remarkab.c 
for not iinlalding its blossoms until the sun is deciiiiiiig, 
and is compared by Professor Lindlcy to the owl, though 
lie acknowledges the comparison does it injustice. Its 
mode of opening, too, is very curious Tlie petals are 
held together at the top by hook-s which grow from the 
end of the calyx or outward covering, and it first begins 
to expand at tiie bottom of the cup, and is a long rime 
before it acquires force enough to disengage itself ^t 
the top, when it hursts open almost inAtanlaucously, 
and the corolla spreads out nearly flat, becoming flaccid, 
and closing again the following morning.” 


“ There are no wild plants of this species in any 
other part of Kiigland hut Lancashire,” continued 
*Sophia ; " but wre have one which greatly resembles it, 
and is of the same tribe; tliat is the EpilobiuiuT, which 
name is dcseriptive of the flow'er seated on a pod. " In 
lingUsh it is called willow-herb, and, I dare say, Agnes 
and Laura will know it by a still more rnstic name, if 
they look at this drawing of its gay pink floorers.” 

"Oh, yes !” cried Laura Barlow, "wc alw'ays call it 
codlings and cream at Woodthurpe, and, 1 think, Alice 
calls it a^iplc-pic, it smells so nice, just like baked 
apples.” 

"Thank you, Jiaura, both for the names and deriva- 
tion, since those names are decidedly derived from the 
l»eculiar smell of which you Bjicak. 

" Cyril,” asked Airs. Loraiue, " can you confirm the 
report, which Professor Lind ley gives of the hcauty of 
the primro.se tribe in India, w^here, he says, it glows in 
the ricJiest shades of luirplc or crimson, and spreads 
in profusion aronml the ilimalayan mountains '{ 

" I am not botanist enough to K}»eak of tlieui us a tribe 
when dres.sod so very (iillerciitly from our KiigUsh 
flower; but y.mr discourse of roses reminds me ot our 
beaut iful Otcandcis, vvliicli wo also cull bay -rose, or 
laurel rose. They do greatly resemble roses, and are as 
lovely and graceful in hue, ami as sweet in perfume. 
We iiave also another rose, w'liieh is, however, rather 
lc.sK roso-like — the Jlosa SinciisiH or .lajian rose as you 
call it here ; though its Indian name is always Hibiscus. 

1 think I must iilaee it in conqieUiion with Charlotte 
Porster's cowslij), and Miss (’aiiipbeU’B heather, sinoe it 
is equally useful and ornamental. 

"The hibiscus useful !” exclaimed Justine, "1 know 
it well, liaviiig seen it both in the sjilemlid conserva- 
tories near Jiondun, and on the magnificent ChincMo 
piiper with which the salon of Thfitcl du Verny Is hung. 
(> that room is so beautiful! the flowers stud birds of 
every btraiu'e lorm and variety reilecled in all the 
mirrors and coiitrasicd with the rich and lieavy drapery 
of silk damask ! One might almost fancy it. one of 
flic scenes oi the ruousund and one tales ! But I never 
before heard Ihsit the Jiibisciis was useful.” 

" My good cousin, it would be Useful if only as a pat- 
l(Tii tor such a beautiful dc.sign as the paper you speak 
of; but WQ hud It u.^t'ful in India to make a sort of 
jelly, which greatly resembles currant jelly in flavour 
and colour, and is used instead of that blnne article, 
siiioe vve have no curranls there. 'I'bo )»leaHaiit ai'id 
jictals arc what are cuqdoycd, and their bright colour is 
not lost in the proce.ss, so that I have no doubt, Aliss 
C’aiiii»bell, but our hibiseus jelly is equal to your lost 
iKather wine.” 

" You are all iu tlie w'loiig, (>iil,” internipted 
Alleyn. " if you Ibink Iiibiscus is a native Indian word, 
for it is t Jrcek — (Ircek for stmie sort of mallow,” 

" Yes,” said Sophia, " it ecrtaiulj is, ami is ap]»licd 
by modern botanists to this fbwer, as one of the m.il low- 
tribe. Brilliant as it i.s, if you examine the htrueture of 
the flower you will 11 nd it resemble that of our native 
mallows, which are, however, low-growing licrhaceous 
plants, whilst, the hibiscus is a shrub. 1 never heunl 
before of the Jajian ro.se being made into jelly ; but 1 
know tb.at the Chiiie.se make use of it to Ijlack their 
shoes, and that one of the species is sometinicK jnit into 
soujjs and curries for the sake of the ph'iisaul acid 
flavour it gives to them. Some of our English mallows 
are very pretty, particulariy the Malva inoschata. or 
musk iiialluw, whose pale pink flowiTs, and (he musk- 
like sc.*eiit from which it derives its name, might well 
entitle it to a place iu our gardens, if it were not to be 
found in prolusion by the way side. Can an}’ thing be 
more fragile than its texture, or more delicate than its 
odour as the wind gently waves it.** hlosscmuii, aurrounded 
as they are by bright leaves, divided into iimuuieruble 
small lobes 1 Xor is the tribe here without its useful 
members. The Althea oiiieinalis, or marsh mallow, has 
its botanical name from the Grreek word, ‘ to cure,’ and 
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!s wen known as an emollient medicine ; and under the 
French name of Ciuimauve, 1 doubt not, Justine may 
hawe seen it used as a poultice.’* 

"Mamma," interrupted Agnes, "amongst all our 
roses we have not yet thought of the Bose of Jericho, that 
very curious flower whicdi you said, one day, was very 
unlike a rose, though the writer of those lines in your 
extract book had certainly thought it was a real rose." 

" The writer of those lines, Agnes," replied her 
mother, " was certainly no botanist, and had not the 
advantugc of Mr. Forster's explanation of the manner in 
which the word * rose’ may be applied. The Anastatica 
Hierochuntia, or Bose of Jericho, is a small cruciferous 
plant, that is, it has four petals placed cross-wise, in the 
same manner as those of the wallflower ; and it is the 
subject of a curious superstition on which the lines in 
question are grounded. Indeed, 1 know few plants 
which are more likely to give rise to supci'stition than 
this ; and, as a native of the East, whence all wonderful 
things were looked for, — a plant of the desert, and of 
the Holy Land, — it is not surprising that its marvellous 
properties should have been thus magnified by the early 
travellers and pilgrims into the power of predicting 
future events." ' 

" Superstition apart, my dear mother," said Sophia, 
" It is truly a most wonderful and curious plant. Q rowing 
in the waste and sandy deserts, the fiower becomes 
shrivelled and dried up on attaining maturity, the 
petals shrinking and closing around the seeds, which 
require moisture to enable them to germinate. In this 
state they are blown alK>ui by the winds, and, when the 
rainy season has refreshed the deserts, some of these 
Wanderers are lodged in the temporary pools which are 
formed, and there expand again under the invigorating 
influence of the water, and live a second life until the 
seeds are sown. In their dried state they may be kept 
many years, and still will revive if placed in water, 
from wuieh strange property it has derived its botanical 
name, of Greek origin, the word Anastatica signifying 
' resurrection/ It is celebrated amongst Europeans as 
the Rose of Jericho, and is supposed, by expanding on 
the birth of a child, to predict its future fortunes. In 
Egjmt, and its native co*hntries, its name is Kaf Maiyam, 
or Mary's hand, which seems also a name of super- 
stitious origin.” 

" What are the lines to which Agnes alludes T asked 
Mrs. Barlow. " If not too long, I fancy we should like 
to hear thorn.” 

" If they would not preclude Mr. Hamilton’s promised 
charade, 1 will join in Mrs. Barlow’s petition,” said 
Miss Campbell. 

" And I shall put in a few words in favour of a little 
music, also," said Cyril. " My sisters have promised 
me a treat from you, Miss Campbell ; and I know 
Cliarlotte and Alice have been practising * As it fell 
upon a day,* ever since the snow began to fall. I am 
longing to hear all my old favourites ; and they pretended 
they had forgotten that, as if Bhakspere could ever go 
out of flishion. 1 hope to-night to near both that and 
* I know a bank whereon the wild thyme blows,' which, 
by the by, Miaa Sophia, you might liave brought as a 
witness against Milton, in your defence of the right of 
the hedge rose to Gie name of %lantine,— 

* 1 know a bank whereon the wild thyme blows, 

Where ox-bp nodding violet grows, 

O^ercanopied witBraash^woodbine, 

With sweet musk-roses, and with eglantine.’ 

" Them, I think, it is placed in marked distinction to 
the woodldne, and linked with the musk-rose, whicli is 
distinguished by its proper name.^ 

" We will try to sing it for yon, as a reward for coming 
to Soph*ia*B aid,” said Alice. " Was there ever a poet like 
Shak^re in his love of flowers, which are strewed 
about his works in a sweet profusion, which imitates 
nature's own bounty. But are we not to have your 
.mctracVbook, Mrs. Londner 


"I believe there will be time to satisfy the claims of 
all the party,” said MrB.LoTain6; "so run, Agnes, for 
the book, and Alleyn shall once more be our rc^er." 

On Agnes' return, Alleyn read the following lines : — 

" Say, dear Serena, for thon now can’st feel 
The varied charma which to such scenes belong, 

Why nature, doubly bounteous, where she piles 
Her highest rocks, her wildest cataract flings, 

And winds, ’mid deepest solitudes, her streams, 

Then throws o’er all another witching charm, 

And bids her children in these regions j^ow 
With deep poetic feeling, till they bind 
Pale superstition's brow with flowery wreaths, 

And, awe-struck, listen to her deep-toned voice, 

Making wild music to their raptured earP 
Feelings like these have surely fllled thy mind 
As gazing late on Mona’s druid isle, 

Or climbing cloud-capt Snowdon’s steep ascent ; 

Whilst we, the dwellers of the humbler plains, 

Catch but the distant echo of such strains, 

And treasure up their memory like dreams 
Of some bright world we never may behold. 

“ And dream-llke came of late such tale to me — 

And such I now repeat. ’Tis of that land 
Whose rocks have cradled liberty'; whose hills 
Guard her like fortress w'alls ; and whose deep streams 
Bun at their foot like the deep trencli that guards 
Such walls from every hostile foe’s attack. 

’Tis of Helvetia, where, in a deep vale, 

Once dwelt u peasant, lord bnt of a hut 
Which sheltered his declining years ; no lore 
Wtis his, hut. such as agtt bestows, and surii 
As long communing with great nature’s works 
Bring hallowed on the venerable seer 
From every misty wreath that wraps the head 
Of great St. Gotherd, where he loved to trace 
Each sign of coming storm," or threatened ill. 

Oft to his cot the neighbouring peasant hies 
To seek his sage advice ; but on one eve, 

One solemn eve, cseh dweller of tlie vale 
Came, anxious each to learn his coming fate. 

Ail round tlie rustic board in silence sate. 

And scarcely breathed, as the grey-headed man 
Unlocked liis sacred treasare, ana prodaoed 
A rose — a withered rose — nut such as bloom 
In the bright valleys of tlieir fatherland, 

Shaming the blushes of the maids they love, 

Or twining in their smoothly braided hair. 

No ! this was brought from the far land of mom ; 

From that blest spot which once the Saviour trod, 

And plucked by pilgrim-hands from off His tomb. 

** In pnrest limpid water from the spring 
Was placed, with many a rite, the mystic flower ; 

And, as the awe-struck group with wouder gazed. 

They saw each shrivelled petal alowiy spread, 

Bloom, and expand in renovated youth, 

And shed unwonted fragrance oil around. 

Then burst the shout of joy I Awhile suspense 
Had hung on each delay : and threatened ill 
Seemed presaged to o’erclond the coming year : 

But when the wished-for omen folly bloomed, 

And peace and love foretold for future hours, 

Back to the caverns shrunk each anxious care, 

And the poor hut ’ncath hope’s bright radkuoe smiled I 

*' I know not if ’mid Cambria’s vales there dwell 
Tr^ition of such rite ; hut sure, my friend, 

If such a flower were mine, ’twere offering meet 
For this thy natal day. Oh I it should Uotan 
Amid thy nappy drete, and riiould died 
A fragrance powerful as the love wfakk now 
Imjdoies a blessing on the coming y«ar. 

“And is there no sock flowerP There is I there isl 
And it is surely tluiie 1 since last this di^ 

Called for my wonted tribute, K beheld 
It hallowed at the ahrine. the hoW shrine, 

. Where, as thou knelt ana pMssa thy whda pm heact 
To him who pledged again hit neait to the^ 

I knrit beaide, and poured a fonrant pirayer 
For Wearing on that hour. 
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** DoineftUi love is sure a haUowed rose* 

And long, Serenii, may it bloom for thee,— 

Por tlice. and firr the partner of thy heart, 

The sootner of thy sorrows, which, so shared, 

Form but an item in tlie sum of bliss. 

Long*niay eiudi natal day behold it spread. 

Bloom, and expand in renovated yonth ; 

AnA indneneiiig each moment of thy life. 

Shod over time u fragraticy divine.” 

** The lines are much indebted to Alleyn’s excellent 
reading," said Mrs.' Barlow. There are few accomplish- 
menta which I cuvot more for my little girl than that of 
reading well. It is the accomplishment of a gentleman 
or gentlewoman ; and not only a sign of a good educa- 
tion, but of a clear and comprehensive mind, since no 
one can render an author perfectly intelligible to others, 
who does not himself understand the meaning of what 
he reads. Alleyn, 1 wish you would give Laura a few 
lessons." 

“There, Mrs. Barlow,” cried Charles, interrupting his 
brother's reply ; “ there, you hear he will bo proud and 
happy, and so forth; but 1 will begin the instruction by 
giving her a rule, which I have in vain endeavoured to 
instil into that giddy girl, Aggy — 

* Learn to road slow, all other graces 
Will follow in their proper iilaces.* ” 

“ Charles, Charles," pleaded Agnes, “ let mo ask 
mamma if those lines were not sent to a friend of hers 
on her birth-dayl Cousin Frederic, do you ever write 
verses ?” 

“ I have never tried to do so sinco 1 was at school," 
replied Frederic ; “ but why do you ask 1” 

“Because — because — I should so much like you to 
write some for mo on my birth-day, which will be next 
week. Mamma, may 1 not ask all to come again on 
my birth-day 1 Mr. Forster, will you not promise to 
come T 

“ But wc must not put off the promised music till 
your birth-day, Agnes," said Cyril. 

“Nor the promised charade either,” said Margaret. 

“Well, precedence must bo given to the ladies. One 
charade, and then— so let me choose a short one. 31y 
mother gives me tliis — 

* My First steals on ns with a sober pace, 

Enriching nature’s beauties ere tlicy fade 
With brighter glory and with lengthening shade, 

Till night’s dark pencil doth the scene deface ; 

Then shrinks my Second with u timid grace 
And pallid hue, like to some love-sick maid, 

’Neath her bro^ leaves, nor baleful dews invade 
Th* umbrageous covert of her biding place ; 

Then, when the robin chaunts his vesper hymn, 

And one hy one the stars peep through the sky. 

My Whole unfolds her golden chalice hrim, 

Wliich shunned the lustre of day’s garish eye, 

As spirits, whom afttiotion’s tears nedim, 

Turn from the world to place tlieir hopes on high.’ ” 

When the charade had been guessed, Cyril’s wishes 
were at length gratified ; and much delightful music 
followed until the party separated, with the hope of 
eryoying a similar treat on Agnes’ birth-day. 

— ♦— 

HOCHELAGA. 

This is the rather affected name of a very agreeable 
book of travels in Canada and the United States. 
Hochelofa was the Indian name of the spot on which 
Montreal is iiow bnilt, and is applied by the author, 
witii somew'lllt questionable propriety, to the whole 
country of - Ouuida. — 

These travels indicate much power of observation, a 
relbed fad cultivated mind, liberaland moderate views 
of snbjoets of social and political interest, with a cheer- 
foi ami enligldened tone of religious feeling; and thqy 


constitute altogether one of the most readable works on 
America which has lately appeared. 

We select a few specimens of the anithor'a manner. 
The following is a reflection at tm : 

“ That night was unusually mild and oloar; and the 
young clergyman and 1 remained on deck long after 
the others had gone below ; our talk was grave, but 
cheerful. There is something in the view of the mate- 
rial heavens at such a time, which always elevates tho 
tone of feeling, and speaks to tho heart of its highest 
hopes, sending you to rest with holy, happy thoughts ; 
so it was with us. A few minutes before we parted, Ike 
bright full moon passed from behind a cloud, and 
straightway, from us to the far-off horizon, spread a 
track of pure and tremulous light ovor the calm sea. 
* This is nut for us alone,* said my companion ; ' eveiy 
waking aanderer ovor the great deep sees this path of 
gloiy too. So, for each earnest heart upraised to 
heaven, a light from God himself beams upon tlie nar- 
row way across the waste of life.' " 

Tho following account of tho death of Wolfe will be 
read with much interest 


“ For a few years, and for a great purpose, England 
was given one of those men whose names light up the 
page of history. He was humble and gentle as a cliild, 
graceful in person and manners, and, raised by iraii- 
scendant merit in early manhood, he did high sorvlco 
at Mindon and Louisbourg. The purpo;so wivs accuin- 
plished. and the gift resumed at Quebec, when ho was 
thirty-fivo years old. This was Wolfk; to him tho ex- 
pedition was entrusted. He took poasctosion of tho 
Island of Orleans, and occupied Point Levy with a de- 
tachment. His prospects were not encouraging: ibc 
great stronghold frowned down on him from an almost 
inaccessible position, bristling with guns, defended by 
a superior force from a gallant army, and iu habited by 
a hostile population. Above tbe city, stoop banks ren- 
dered landing almost Impossible ; below, the country, 
for eight miles, was embarrassed by two rivers, many 
redoubts, and the watchful Indians. A part of the fleet 
lay above the town, the remainder in the North Olianncl, 
botw'ccn the Island of Orleans and Montmorenci ; each 
ebb tide floated down fire-ships, but tho sailors towed 
them ashore, and they were harmless. 

“ The plan which first suggested itself was, to attack 
by the side of Montmorenci, but tho brave Montcalm 
was x^repared to meet it. On the 81st of July, a division 
of grenadiers lauded below the falls; some of tho boaU 
grounded on a shoal, and caused great confusion, so 
l^t arrangemeuts, excellent in themselves, were in their 
result disastrous. These men, with an indiscreet ardour, 
advanced, unformed and unsupported, against the in- 
irenchmeubs. A steady and valiant defence drove them 
back ; a storm threatened, and the loss was heavy, ho 
the general re-embarked the troops with qnieb regu- 
larity. The soldiers drooped under their reverse, hut 
there was always one cheerful face, that of tlieir ie^er. 
luward care and labour wasted his weak frame ; ho wrote 
to England sadly and despondlugly, for tho future vem 
very dark; but he acted on an inspiration. Tliough 
his generals wore brave men, they started at his plans ; 
be stood alone in his own bold counsel, risked the great 
venture, and won. 

“ On the night of the 12th September, Uic fleet 
approached the shore below thir town, as if to force a 
landing. The troops embarked at one in the momingi 
and ascended the river for three leagues, when they got 
into boats, and floated noiselessly down the stream^ 
passing the sentries unobserved. Where they landed, 
a steep, narrow path wound up the side of the cHif 
forming the river's bank; it was defended bravely 
against them, bjit in vain. When the Han rose, the 
army stood upon the plains of Abialm. , 

“Montealm found he was worstea M a general, but 
it was still left to him to fight as a soldier of 
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battle was promptly and skilfully made. The regular 
troops were his left, resting on the hank over the river ; 
the gallant Canadian seigneurs, \Yitli their provincials, 
tail supported by two regiments, his right. Jloyond 
them, crowding tho Englirfi left, were clouds of French 
and Indian skirmishers. 

“ General Townshend met those with six regiments ; 
the Ijouisbourg grenadiers formed the front of battle, to 
the right, resting oii the cliff; and there was Wolfe, ex- 
horting them to be steady, and to reserve their dis- 
charge. The French attacked at forty paces; they 
staggered under the Arc, hut repaid it well ; at length 
they slowly gave ground. As they lell hack, the bayonet 
and the claymore of the Highlanders broke their ranks, 
and drove them with great eaniago into the town. 

"At the first, Wolfe had been wounded in the wrist, 
another shot struck him in the body; hut he dissembled 
his suffering, for his duty was not yet done. Again a 
ball passed through his breast, and he sank. When 
they raised him from the ground, he tried with hisfiiint 
hand to clear the death-mist from his eyes ; lie could 
not see how the battle went, hut the voice which fell 
upon his dying oar told him he was immortal. There 
is a small monument on the place of his death, with the 
date, and this inscri[>tion : — * Here died Wolfe, vic- 
torious. lie was too precious to be left, even on the 
field of his glory. England, jealous of his ashes, laid 
them with his fathers’ in the town whci*e he w\as bom. 
The chivalrous Montcalm was also slain in a lofty situa- 
tion on Capo ' Diamond. A pillar is erected to the 
memory of two illustrious men, Wolfe and Montcalm.’ 

" Five days after tho battle, Quebeci Bnrrendcrc4l, on 
such terms as generous victors give to gallant foi‘s. 
The news of these events reached homo but forly-eight 
hours later than the first discouraging despatch, and 
spread universal joy for the great gain, and sorrow' for 
its price. Throughout all broad England were illumi- 
nations and songs of triumph, except iii one country 
village, for there Wolfe’s widow'cd mother mourned her 
only child.” 

A singular illustration of the superstition of tho 
Canadians is here given : — 

. " The people are wonderfully simple and credulous. A 

few years ago, at a country town, an exhibition of the 
identical serpent which tempted Eve, raised no small 
contribution towards building a clLiirch, thus rather 
turning the tables on the mischicvou.s reptile.” 

Winter markets at Quebec 

"Tho winter markets at Quebec are vcr\' curious; 
everything is frozen. Large pigs, with the peculiarly 
bare appearance w'hich that animal presents wdien singed, 
stwad in their natural position un their rigid limbs, or 
upright in cjomers, killed, perhaps, mouths before. 
Frozen mames of beef, sheep, deer, fowls, cod, haddock, 
and eels, long and stifi', like walking sticks, abound in 
■ the stalls. The farmers have a groat advantage in thi.s 
country, in l>eing able to fatten their stock during the 
abundanoe of tho summer ; and, by killing them at the 
first cold weathet, keeping them frozen, to be disposed 
of at their pleasure during the winter. ilk i.s kept in 
the same manner, and sold by the pound, looking like 
lumps of white ice.” 

We conclude with a veiy striking description of the 
ceremony of takin^m veil:- 

** The second now comes forward ; she is on her knees, 
her &ce uncovered. How white it is ! white as the new- 
fallen snow outside. Bhc is young, 1ms seen, perlmps, 
some one-and-twenty years, but they liavo treated her 
very roughly : where the seeds of woe were sown, the 
harveiA^ despair is plentlfiil— stamped on every fea- 
tmw. ^And voice — I never con forgot that voice - 
there was no Altering ; it was high and clear as the 
aound of a silver bell ; but oh, how desolate— as it spoke 
f the fiuewell to the world ! It is over— the symliol of 


her sacrifice covers her ; she sinks down ; there seems 
but a heap of dark drapeiyr on the ground, but it quivers 
convulsively. The peeling organ, and tho chorus of 
cold, sad voices, drown tho sobs, hut under the black 
shroud there throbs the human heart, as if,that heart 
would break. After tho Te Deum has been sung, the 
Bi.shop delivers an address, in an earnest and eloquent 
maimer, summing up the duties the veil imposes, and 
pniying for Heaven’s holiest blessing upon this day’.s 
offering. The two devoted ones rise, walk slowly to the 
first nun, make a lowly obeisance, then kiss her fore- 
head, and so on with all in succession ; each, as she re- 
ceives the newcomer's greeting, saying: — ‘Welcome, 
sister.’ Then, by tho same door by which they had 
entered, they go out two and two, the youngest last, and 
wc see them no more. 

" Farewell, sister ! 

" I have since been told the supposed cause of tho last 
of these two novices taking the veil ; though it is but a 
common-place story, it is not without interest to me, 
w'ho saw her face that day. Her father was a merchant 
of English descent. Her mother, a French Canadian, 
had died many years previously, leaving her and two 
younger daughters, who were brought up in the Itoman 
(’atholk* religion. She devoted all her time and interest 
to give her little sisters whatever of accomplishments 
and cduc-ation she had herself been able to attain. Her 
face was very jdcasing, though not beautiful ; her figure 
light aii<l graceful ; and she possessed that winning 
cliarm of manner with which her mother’s race is so 
richly gifted. 

" Her father was occupied all day long with his busi- 
ness ; when he returned home of an evening, it was only 
to sleep in an old arm chair by the fireside. She had 
no companions, and was too much busied with her 
teaching and household affairs to mix much in tlio 
gaieties of the adjoining town; but she was always 
sought for; besides her good, kind heart, winning ways, 
and cheerful sjurit, an aunt of her father’s had left heir a 
little fortune, and she was looked on quite as an heiress 
in the neighbourhood. The young gentlemen always 
tried te appear te their greatest advantage in her f>ro- 
scncc, and to make themselves as agreeable as possible. 
She was, purhaj>8, tJie IcJist degree spoilt l)y this, and 
sometimes tossed bor little hoad, and shook her long 
black ringlets quite haughtily, but every one that knew 
her, high and low', liked her in spite of that, and she 
deserved it. About four years ago, at a small party 
given ]»y one of her friends, she met, among other guests, 
the officers of the infantry regiment quartered in the 
neighbourhood. All were acquaintances except one, 
w'lio had only a few days before arrived from England, 
lie did not seem inclined to enter into the gaieties of 
the evening, and did not dance till near the close, *w hen 
begot introduced te her. As soon as tho set was over, 
he sat talking with her for a little time, and then took his 
leave of the party. She was flattered at being the only 
person, w'hoso acquaintanco the new-comer had sought, 
and struck by the peculiarity of his manner and conver- 
sation. A day or two afterwards he callnd at her house ; 
she vras at home, and alone. A couple of hours passed 
quickly .away, and, when they bid good evening, she was 
surprised to find it was so late. After that day the ac- 
quaintiince progressed rapidly. 

He w'as about six or seven and twenty years of age, 
the only son of a northern squire Of considerable estate, 
but utterly ruined fortunes. His fiitber had, however, 
always managed to conceal tho state of w&irs from him 
tiH a few months previously, when an accidental c3r- 
cumstance caused it to rea!^ hid nars. Without his 
father's knowledge he at once exchoi^d from the 
regiment of Hussars In which he then was, to an In- 
fantry corps, met the most pressing claims with the 
few thousand pounds this sacrifice placed at his disposal, 
and went home for a few days toi take leavh m his 
parents before joining his new regiment in Canada. 
At first they were in^nsoiable at the idea of paitjng 
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with him, even for this short time ; for all their love, { 
and pride, and hope, were oontored in their son, and i 
he, in return, vras dovotedlv attached to them. Soon, 
however, they were persuaded of ihe wisdom of what 
he had done ; and, deeply gratified by this proof of 
his afiection, with many an earnest blessing they bade 
him farewell. Of an ancient and honoured family, he 
boro the stomp of gentle birth on every limb and 
fixture. Ilis mind was strong, clear, and highly cul- 
tivated ; his polished manner only sufficiently cold and 
reserved to make its relaxation the more pleasing. In 
early life he had joined in the wild pursuits, and even 
faults, which indulgent custom tolerates in the favoured 
classes ; but still, through all, retained an almost femi- 
nine refinement and sensibility, and a generous unselfish- 
ness, sad to say, so seldom united with the hard, but 
useful knowledge of the world. Though rather of a 
silent habit, w^henever he spoke his conversation w^as 
always interesting, often brilliant. Such was her new 
acquaintance. Poor child, in her short life she had 
never seen any one like him before ; she was proud and 
happy that he noticed her ; ho, so much older than she 
was, so stately and thoughtful, and he spoke so beauti- 
fully. She was rather afraid of him at first, but that 
soon wore away ; she fancied that she was growing wiser 
and more like him ; she knew she was growing nearer, 
nearer; fear bri£rhtened into admiration, admiration 
warmed into love. Without a mother, or growm-up 
sister, or intimate friend to tell this to, she kept it all to 
herself, and it grew a stronger and greater tyrant, every 
day, and she a more submissive slave, lie now called 
at the house very often, and whenever there wjis a 
country driving party, he was her companion ; in tlic 
ball-room, or riding, or walking, they were constontly 
together : it w^as the custom of the country. No one 
thought it strange, fto passed away the winter: in 
summer the regiment was to return to lilngland, but he 
had become much attached to the simple (Junadian girl. 
Jlor confidence in him, her undisguised preference, 
joined with a purity that could not be mistoken, w'on 
upon him irresistibly. He saw that her mind w^as being 
strengthened and developed under his influence ; that 
she did her utmost to improve herself, and enrich the gift 
of a heart, already freely, wholly given ; he felt that he 
was essential to her happiness ; he fancied she was so lo 
his. They had no secrete from each other : lie told her 
his prospects were ruined ; that his father s verj' aflec- 
tion for him, he feared, would make him more inex- 
orable in withholding sanction from a step that might 
impede his worldly advancement ; that the ditfercncc of 
their religion would add greatly to the difficulty. His 
father’s will had ever been his law : before it came to 
the old man’s time to ‘ go hence and be no more seen,’ 
it was his fondest wish to be blessed with a father’s 
blessing, and to hoar that ho had never caused him a 
moment’s anxiety or regret Then they sat down and 
consulted togothcr, and he wrote to his parents, earnestly 
praying them to consent to bis wishes for this union, 
appealing to their love for him, and using cveiy argu- 
ment ana persuasion to place it in the most favourable 
light. He doubted and -trembled for the reply. She 
doubted not. Poor child ! She knew that in the narrow' 
circle about her, sho and her little fortune would be w'el- 
comed into any household : beyond that she knew nothing 
of the world, its pride, its luxuries, its necessities ; it was 
almost a pleasure to her to hear that he was poor, for 
she foncioa her pittance would set him at ease. In short, 
she not &ubt, and waited for the answer to the 
letter, merely as the eonfirmatiou of her hiqjpinesR. 
Weeks hl>Ve passed away ; the time of the departure of 
the reghQiM»nI< close at hand, but the English post will 
be in to^aOttow. The delay has been a time of eager 
anxiety to hkn, jpyfiil anticipation for her. They agree 
to open the answer tmtoer. The post arrives. A heap 
of letiton are USA tm his table. He snatches up one, for 
he knows the handwriting wril ; it is a little impei^t, 
for the wriUir is an old man, but hard, firm, determined. 


He hastens to her house : they do not speak, but go out 
into the garden, and stop at the end of the ^Ik on the 
little terrace. The view over the broad rich valley is 
beautiful to-day ; the young summer has painied earth 
in all her choicest colouring, but they do noi observe it, 
they are looking on the letter ; be pale, almost trembling, 
she flushed with happy hope— her tiny fingers break tho 
seal. Tho summer evening of her land has but little 
twilight; the sun, like a globe of fire, seems to drop 
from out the sky behind the earth, and leaves a sudden 
darkness. So, as she read, set tho sun of hoiie. but tho 
night that foil upon her soul had never a morning. 


ALT ABKN FAHAU. 

BY ANN^BEL 

[I'he subject of the following ballad is taken from Washington 
Irving's, “ Chronicle of Granada." After the reduction of lUsa, by 
Ferdinand and UabeJlH, numbers of the Alcaydes of the neigh- 
bouring cities came to deliver the keys to the victorious sovereigns, 
thereby hoping to retain their lives and property; though at the 
expense of their faith to their king and country ; nor were (hey 
disappointed ; Ferdinand nut only gave them tliese, but heaped 
upon them riclics and hunonr, and with these, as if Uiey were tho 
only things wortli living for, they went away content, and forgot 
how many childless widows, how many weeping itrphans, and how 
many brave hearts now surrendered to the enemy, poured down 
curses upon their heads. For the honour of fair Granada, not such 
were all her sons ; — All Aben Fahar was one instance, among many 
others, of a noble knightly soul.] 

Woe, for fair Granada I 
Woa for her glories lied ! 

For her ruined halls, and her roofless walls ! 

For her heart within her dead ! 

0 realm of peerless beauty ! 

Fair, but, oh, fallen queen I 
"Where are thy towers, thy orange bowers. 

Once in the sunlight seen P 

Where is thy pride, Alhambra P 
"Wlicre is thy ngul roof P 
lJut where are they who wore true, alwav P 
Where arc thy hearts of prool r 

All dead! all dead I departed, 

But they died in gallant flght, 

Wliilc tlu; buttle enr tilled the echoing sky ; 

They died for their country’s right. 

Oh weep not for them ! in glory 

Like stars do their names shine out, 

And their voices come from their dreamless home 
]..ikc a warrior’s battle shout. 

But wail for the false, false hearted, 

For the traitor hearts who gave 
To the focman’s hand their glorious land ; 

Surrejidcn*d her up for a slave. 

Oh shame, it should live in story ' 

Grunya’s sons should ere 
Their countiy have sold for the love of geld, 

The fifurcst, 'mong all that is fair ! 

But, no ! let us speak not of traitors ; 

Shame on Gieir mmory rest ; 

Let us speak of one who stofll forth alone, 

Whose spirit could stand the test. 

High on bis tihroiie exalted 

Sate the king of brood Castile, 

While a circle fhir formed his nobles thm. 

In smia from bind to heel. 

And on. her throne beside him. 

Sate hb w«ll-bek>ved 
With her gentle eye, and her spirit high, 

And her bearing bU serene. I 
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And round her stood her ladies, 

Stars to a warrior's sight, 

Whose pure souls gave strength to the brave, 
A vntchword in the fight. 

And the tent it dione with pnrple, 

Lilie to a rwal hall, 

And gems and gold, of worth untold. 

Hung on the haniiiBB wall i 

And o'er it proudly waving 

Spread the banner of fair Spain, 
And round about stood the warriors stout, 
Wlio had fought for her amain. 

High joy and exultation 

Soto in the king^s dark eye ; 

And the warriors hold their triumph told, 

In their bearing proud and high. 
But the joy that shone, in the queen alone 
Was tempered by a sigh. 

For she saw before her standing 
Granada’s sons, who came 
Their homos to sell, they loved not well, 

And slie sighed for their shame. 

That gentle queen felt sorrow, 

For she knew the hitter grief 
That some must feel through plate of steel ; 

A woe that mocked rcliei. 

Oh land renowned in story 1 

How could they full so low ? 

How could they o'er, thou land most fair, 
Have thee forgotten soP 

Fair gold and jewels glittered 
^ch traitor hand within, 

And soft words hung on tiic royal tongue. 

As gnerdon for their sin. 

And the keys of each fair dty 
Before the king they laid ; 

Oh, may eaeli name, for that deed of shame, 
Best in oblivion's shade . 

Within the tent was standing, 

Ali Aben Fahar, 

Good kni^it, luid true, as ever drew 
His iron sword in war. 

He stood apart, and mourning. 

And the warrior's foce was stern, 
And his writhing heart, in its deepest part. 
Did tor his coontiy yearn. 

With treasure deeply laden,. 

Each traitor chief past hv, 

And he stood alone by the monarch's throne, 
With sod, but stedfast eye. 

In a voice where anguish mingled 
With the warrioi^s haughty tone, 
He spake aloud, and scaree he bowed 
Before the monarch's throne. 

“ A Moor am I, descended 
I^m a noble Moorish race, 

On whose toir name no dond of sliame, 

. Hath ever tound a place. 

** Fuxofaena and Faterna, 

' When rose this morning's son. 
Owned me their lord, urith one accord, 

Qfer tower and town each one. 

** Bis setting now beholds mo 
A wnimerer.on the earth, 

A hopeiless due, whose coarse must run. 

From ^ htod that gave him hirth. 

“ Hem are oh monarebs, 

Eoryonlllli^ 

For those who.shm Imve Iw me stood. 
Have titfiaefi tnett 

. Vb l^g gold, 

And (pve it »&ai 

For tito dt^heM^ib^ 

But wito haughty, stem ddmeaBOiir 


** I come not hero before ye 
To sell what is not mine. 

But by Fate's decree, they thine must he, 

And, tiiereforo, they are thine. 

** But of this be ye certain 
Did others stand me by, 

With only life would 1 end the strife, 

And not with treachery." 

Then the princess marvelled greatly 
At such a lofto soul. 

And much they sought he should be brought 
Beneath their own control. 

But the proud and noble Moslem 
He scorned in warlike wend 
To couch his lance in'the fierce advance 
Of foes to his land and creed. 

Then with voice of silver sweetness, 

Gueen Isabel she spake, 

Is there nothing we can do for tbeeP 
Do nothing for thy sake P" 

“ Yes,” answered then the Moslem, 

“ Behind me have I left, 

Full many a one in grief, alone. 

Of every hope bereft. 

" They could not tear themselves away 
From the bright land of their love, 

The land that wound their hearts around — 

The land tor which they strove. 

“ Then give your royal promise. 

That they sliall rest secure, 

And, us of old, that they shall hold 
The holy faith and pure." 

“ We promise it " saith Isabel, 

But surely there must be 
Some little thing, that we can bring, 

To show our love for tliee ?" 

" No, Indy kind,” he answered, 

** i ask for nothing more, 

Than leave to go to hear my woe. 

Unto the Afric shore." 

Fain would the noble princes 

Have given him ^ms and gold, 

And gallant steeds, in warlike weeds. 

For the love they towards him hold. 

But the Aloor thought .vhame and sorrow. 
Himself in wealth to be, 

While deep in woe lay his country low. 

No more among the free. 

His servants, steeds, and armour, 

He gatherofl all to lum. 

And bade adieu to a faithful few 

Whose eyes with tears were dim. 

And with brow stamped with anguish. 

But without a single tear. 

Ho rode away, and left for aye 

The land he heldao dear. 

He left her lovdv valleys. 

For Afric's burning sand, 

For the warrior’s death, and the warrioi^s wrcatli. 
For tlie fame of his native Idod. 


I N.B.— A Stamped Edition of this Feriodlool can be torwatded, 

free of postage, on application to the Fublidier, HSr the oonve- 
nience of parties residing at a distance^ price S«. 6d. per quarter. 
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BIANCA. — A BALLAD.i 

)3V JAMFiS BIKDIKEL^ O.L.K. 

It was a Bummor evening, l>y the deep deep azure Bca 
Which gently laves, with tideless waves, the shores of Tiwcany; 

The glorious *ruu was sinking to the ehamhers of the west ; 

The gentle breeze, the rijjpling seas, were lulling him to rest; 

And the heaven was doc})Cst blue above, yet warm with rose below', 

Like a holy iriai<leirs deep juirc love, heighten’d by passion’s glow ; 

And the clouds that had been white that morn Averc rob'd in crimson state, 
Ijikc they whose voiith was .sinless, and Avhosc age is good and great. 

And a maiden stands upon the strand, and gazes on the sea. 

And then she turns towards the land, and looks right wistfully; 

She looks toAvards the mountain, Avith its Btxjrn .and stalely pride; 

She looks towards the fountain, that ia sparkling from its aide; 

She looks iii»(m ilie sliadow'.s, that are coming on apace, 

And tell her that the hour is come to seek the trysting place. 

'' J<\Aur Aveeks have ])ass’d since last we met — Avhy make this long delay ? 

And yet in.y hosom tells me he will surely come to-day ; 

V'es, though he tarries he will come, come to rctlccm his plight, 

And ]dace the ring upon tl\c hand already his hy right; 

Yes, though 1 he a peasant girl of joyous Tu8<;any, 

And he an Knglish gcnllemari of wealth and high degree ! " 

Oh 1 she Avas brilliant as tbo light, and loA'cly as the dream, 

That plads the youthful poct.’s sight, Avho sleeps hy haunted stream ; 

Hor efark rich ringlets softly floAvod around a dazzling brow'; 

Her cheek like northern sunset glowed, that melts away in snow. 

But hoAv can northern pen i)oiirtray the glory of that eye, 

■Which shone Avitliout a ri\*al cA'cn in sunny Tuscany? 

Her form surpass’d Avhntc'er the art of sculptor yet hath given,-- 
'rhoir's is but loA'cliiiess of earth, hcr’s too was that of heaven ; 
li’or, breathing through its living shrine, her spirit, Instre pure, 

Beam'd like some light Avhi<*li brightest gems scorn almost toohscinc; 
ft Avas the soul, the living soul, that matchless form within, 

Which shone in its baptismal garb, unsoiVd, undimin’d by sin. 

And now another form appears, Lis Lice is thin and pale, 

Hig reverend head is white Avitli yeans, and yet his step is halo, 

For he is one of those whose feet have alw'ays kept the w-ay 
Where none wdtli sin and luxury meet, to steal our strengtii away ; 

Tn truth he Avas a holy priest, (and zealous for hiB God,) 

Who show’d his ilock the way to heaven, by Avalking on the road ; 

He Btaiids before the maiden as she seeks the inland way, 

And thus in stern, yet gentle tones, he .seeks her }>ath to stay : - 

“ The shadoAvs of the mountain peaks are stealing o’er the bay. 

Why hie you to the fountain thus .at every closing day ?” 

‘'Kay, father, do not stay me now, I Avill not go again; 

But tliis a A'ow that ] have mode, and I must not refrain.” 

** Ah, daughter, vows Avhieh maidens make arc seldom wise or good, 

Except it he a voav to take the veil of maidenhood ; 

1 know Ihy secret, and I seek to save thee from the fate, 

Which Aviiits on lowly maidens woo’d by youths of high estate*; 

A moment of delirium — an hour of doubt and care — 

A life of de.solat.ion — and a deaih-hed of despair. 

What though thy form he graceful as the lily in its pride? 

What though thy cheek be lovely us the rose that blooms beside? 

What though thy heart be fonder than the Avidow'’d (uishat dove? 

"What though thy sonl he purer than the stars that shine above ? 

And thou lookest like a seraph that hath brought good news from h^gh, 
Ami charms u« as it plnmes its wings to Beck its native sky? 

themgh thy lover kneel to thee, and pledge the solemn vow, 
he ArSU love thee always, child, as well as he does now? 

I^t not hit words, however strong, thy trusting heart decoy; 

Ha lam ^ aft a Idaything, he seeks thee as a toy. 

When Se lias gain d the all ke seeks, he’ll kttre thee f&t another ; 

If conacienco <jr oompaswon speak, feeir iqm heW ^i^ly 

Beware, my datmhtor, oh, lieware, While yet 

And follow not the meteor’s glare, whlilt Inres thoe ok to onw ; 


(1) See liluBtfotion on the precediog page. 
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No guiding lamp, no beacon light. It l>eckom; thee, poor lass, 

To stray through sorrow's dreary night, and sink in guilt’s morass. 

My daughter I oh, my daughter I beware while yet 'ti« time ; 

Xiark, how from yonder convent swells the holy vesper chime I 
It calls thee with a warning voice to bid the world farewell, 

And hide thy yet unsullied head within a prayerful cell.” 

Nay, father ! lioly father ! I cannot, cannot stay. 

My word is given, my faith is pledged — I must, 1 must away; 

And thou dost wrong both him and me — thou dost, indeed thou dost— 

The stranger has— and he deserves — the fulness of my trust.” 

^nd she is gone— and he remains to breathe the fer\Tnt pray'r, 

And call on Heaven to save her from tho many tangled snare 

And she has reached the trysting place— but he is not yet there, 

And slic hath knelt, and oflbrcd iiji a deep, though silent prayer. 

Jlut hark ! that sound !— she turns her round, with swift .nid 83d phi ike grace. 
And lifts her hand to shado her eyes, and screen her gentle face; — 

On yon hill-side appearing, she sees a cavalcade ; — 

The fountain they arc nearing, — why docs she feel afraid 1 
Their loader gives the word to halt, and now moves on alone; 

'Tis he, she cannot err, 'lis he— her Edgar, still her own. 

But no !— a lady young and fair remains by Edgar’s side ; 

He speaks to her in tones of love, — “alas I It is hin hridr.'* 

One piercing shriek Bianca ^ve; and now her pangs arc o’er; 

Lifeless and cold, alas, she lies, the perjur’d one before ; 

The chill of death comes o’er her, — that awful, still, still sleep. 

Whose secrets none can pierce or guess — dark as th’ unfathom’d deep. 

And now she wakes, but wakes not as she woke in other years, 

'J’o gladness and to sorrow, to smiles, and sighs, and tears ; 

But still, and shadow-like she feels, whilst o'er her broods a gloom, 

Ah w'c may well believe, cnvoils the tenants of tlie tomb. — 

And it must be the Seraph, that watch’d over her on earth. 

And now has come to smile upon her mystic Eden birth. 

That form of angel loveliness, half human, half divine ; 

She <lraws across her bosom the blest llodccmcr’s sign ; 

She draws across her breast the sign which tells how .lvsr» died, 

And bids Jiis faithful people think upon the CVucificd. 

But SCO iJiat fbnii approiUihes, it beckons her be still, 

And ])nntis a kis-^ upon her chock, nor slnwlowy nor chill. 

Those warm lijis move.— What s.a3 Ihcy'? 

“Bianca! do not speak, 

For should you now be lost to him, my brother’s heart will break ; 

He would not seek your face, Ijove, till ho sought yon as his bndc ; 

Ho would not lead you home, Ijovo, till I could be your guide.” 

And the hol3' father joins them in the bonds of wedded love. 

And gladly sheds upon their heads the blessing from above. 

Bianca leaves her lowly cot, her deep blue Tuscan sky. 

To dwell in ancient British halls, and mix with nobles high; 

And noble as the noblest there, and fairest of the fair, 

There were few in grace or beauty with Bianca could compare. 

Yet though she grac’d both court and hall, and shone amongst the great, 
She ne’er forgot the lessons learnt when in her peasant state, — 

To the humble she was humble, like a mother to the young, 

Or a gentle elder sister to the hearts which grief had wrung. 

She was a emteh unto the lame, a stotf unto the weak, 

A comfort to the sorrowful, a shelter to the meek; 

Tho refuge of the orphan, and the hope of the oppressed ; 

Defending the defenceless, and relieving the distressed. 

She ne’er forgot that though our God hath fixed by firm decree 
To each his lot, his task, his post, his rank, and his degree, 

And some are bom with Right Divine to honour and to sway, 

And others, each in various ranks, to labour and obey ; 

Still we are all the creatures of One ALMiGHir Gon, 

The breathings of Oim Sfibit, the crumblings of one sod, 

The children of Oeb Father, and the sharers of one blood, 

The heirs by foil and true descent of Tophet’s fiery flood, 
l^deem'd by One Oelatiob, and marshalVd by One Guiee. 

Where God and Kuturo say, “ Unite,” oh, H not man divide. 
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THE MAIDEN AUNT.— No, 111. 

CHAP. I. 

“ PjcflOT,” said Owen to me, one morning, as he threw 
himself back in his easy chair after completing the 
perusal of the newspaper, “ did you know that poor 
Kinnaird had left a daughter I ” 

What an inexplicable creature I am ! I have passed 
my forty-fifth birthday, but I cannot yet hear that name 
uttered without emotion 1 However, Owen is the last 
person in the world to suspect such a thing, and the 
fast person I should wish to suspect it; so, after a 
moment's pause, I answered, in my usual tone, 

^'Yes, 1 remember to Have heard it. And is she 
your ward, as well as the soul” 

“Even so,” replied he; "and an immense hcirctw 
she is — a beauty too, they tell me. She is past eighteen, 
and cannot be kept any longer at school, so I have now 
the agreeable task of finding some one to take care of 
her till she is pleased to relieve mo of the responsibility 
by her marriage, which 1 should think will not be a very 
distant event. I wish you would take her off my hands 
in the mean time.” 

“My dear Owen, you are not in earnest. I cannot 
fancy any one less fitted than myself for sucli a charge.” 

“ Don’t bo modest, sister. You know, without com- 
pliment, you arc the very best manager in the world, 
and you have that kind of knack at discovering an<1 
indulging the peculiarities of those with whom you live, 
which would make you an invaluable eompanion.” 

“ Yob, yes,” interrupted 1, in a bantering tone, “you 
made tl^t discovery when you and 1 tried the experi- 
ment of living together eight years ago. I suited you 
to a nicety.” 

“ Oh, then indeed,” returned Owen, making a long 
face and looking a little embarrassed, for the experi- 
ment alluded to had been a complete failure, and had 
been abandoned by mutual consent at the end of the 
first month ; “ but that, you know, was a peculiar case; 
and after all, when 1 think it over, I am convinctul it 
was more my fault than yours— wholly my fault, I may 
say. I am not wm exactly what 1 was theu.** 

“ Of course not,” replied I gravely, “ eight years have 
been allowed to you since then for the study and 
improvement of your character, and yon are doubtless 
an altered man. Suppose we try the exp('riment again 
— 1 am perfectly rca^, and 1 have no doubt it would 
come this time to a widely diffelfeiiHssuc.” 

Owen's candid and complimentary humour was a 
little at fault here; ho had not expected to be so 
immediately taken at his word. “Why, to say the 
tnith," began he, with some confusion," my confirmed 
bachelor habits " 

“ What are you saying about* your confirmed bachelor 
habits 1” cried our friend, IVfls. Alvanlcy, entering the 
room, and proving to Owen, at least, a very welcome 
interruption to the conversation. “1 will not allow 
any such high treason to be talked in my house.” 

Mrs. Alvanley was a lively handsome widow about 
Owen’s own w ; that is to say, somewhere on the verge 
of fivo^md-thlrty. She was not deficient in ability, 
though extremely fond of dress and amusements — 
tastes which her small means gave her very few 
opportunities of indulging. Before her marriage slic 
had received considerable attention from Owen, who, it 
must bo confessed, had always been a great flirt, though 
1 do not think that he had ever fairly committed himself 
with any one ; certainly not with Mrs. Alvanley. She 
was now suspected of a deiiign of reconquering her 
former vassal, with how much reason 1 cannot pretend 
to say; but it is certain that she liked and sought 
Owen's Bocietv, ifhile h% on his part, appeared, to a cool 
looker on, quite willing to resume the footing, half play- 
ful, half sentimental, on wUch he had formerly stood 
with her, and quite determined not to advjonce an inch 
beyond it. The usual teridence of this lady was near 
Alford, a country town in Devonshire, in the neighbour- 


hood of which the happy years of my youth had been 
assed, and where I hid many friends. At present, 
owever, a cousin w^ho lived at Teignmontb had lent 
her a house for the month of October, and she had 
invited Owen and myself to become her guests. 

Owen turned towards her with that air of ready 
deference which, sometimes mingled with a shade of 
Barcasm discoverable only by a quick observer, character- 
ized his demeanour towards women, especially towards 
those in whose good graces he thought it worth while to 
secure a place. “ It would indeed be a rash man who 
should venture to celebrate the praises of single blessed- 
ness in your presence,” said he, with an equivocal smile. 
" But you arc come in the very nick of time. I want 
your advocacy. W e were talking about the Kinnairds. 

“No such thing,” cried I, “we were talking of the 
time when Owen and T tried to live together, and found 
that wc couldn’t bear each other. Do you remember it, 
Mrs. Alvanlcy 1 ” 

“To be sure I do,” replied she, laughing. “All the 
world said there would be a permanent coolness in 
consequence, but 1 knew you both better. Let us call 
upon your brother to justify his share in the transaction, 
and afterwards wc will hear your defence. Now, Mr. 
Forde, what have you to say for yourself I** 

Mrs. Alvanley wanted the fine perception and quick 
feeling which constitute tact, or she would have seen 
that Owen found the subject irksome and wanted to get 
away from it. lie, however, fell readily enough into 
her playful tone for the moment. 

“I will be judged by you,” cried he ; “no man could 
begin with better intentions than I did — I might 
almost say that no man could have endured more. 
Patiently did 1 suffer myself to be initiated into the 
mysteries of housekeeping. 1 knew when W'e had lamb 
in the house, and when wc had mutton hanging up, and 
when the cook bad tried all over the market and there 
was not such a thing an a bit of fish to be beard of. I 
was acquainted familiarly with the statistics of disease 
ill the poultry-yard, and learned gradually to distingnislL 
between pip and croop. — Once 1 labelled a dozen jars of 
ra8pl)orry jam in a single morning, another time 1 
voluntarily reprimanded the housemaid when Peggy 
was afraid to speak to her.” 

“ Owen, how can you be so absurd 1 ” interrupted I, 
laughing, though inwardly annoyed. 

“ IV ell,” continued he, still addressing Mrs. Alvanley, 
" all this and more I encountered like a man ; but at 
last one morning — I think wo had been living together 
about three weeks — ^my sister suddenly and without 
preparation, without breaking it to me, but as if it were 
the ])lcasan test and most natural thing in the world, 
proposed to mo to give a cliildreirs party ! ” 

" Now, Owen, how can you exaggerate so dreadfully I" 
cried 1. “ You know very well 1 only wanted to have 
Emily Drew’s two sivcct children, to spend the day with 
me.” 

“ Sweet children, T have no doubt they were,” returned 
Owen, “ breathing the very essence of lollipops. But 
you were to have the little Harrisons to meet them. 1 
stand to that. I have a vivid recollection of having a 
distinct, separate horror of tho little Harrisons, over 
and above those two sweet Drews.” 

“ Well, I believe I did talk of it," said I. 

“ There now I” cried Owen, “ you see how for she is 
to bo depended on ! And there are five of the little 
Harrisons ! Now I leave you to imagine my feelings 
on such an announcement. At first, I thought it was 
impossible, and then I thought she was inssLoe ; or, said 
1 to myself, have I been living all this time in a dream, 
and am I not a bachelor after all, but am I a married 
man, and is this my wife? For you know it was incon- 
ceivable that any woman, kindly exempted by nature 
from the trouble of dilldren, should endeavour to pro- 
cure an artificial offimiiite hr herself. That was out 
of the question.” 

“ Owen, you really anger me,” said I ; Hro. Alraii- 
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ley, hoir can you let him talk in that manner 1 There 
ia no feeling in the world ao natural and so i)iire aa the 
love of children^ and J never can bear to hear him pre- 
tend to deBpise it ; dear little innocent creatures !'* 

Dear little Innocent creatures !*' echoed Owen. 
** Y 98 , there they sit, in their clean pini^ores and best 
frocks, looking like a row of complete iiinocoiits, unable 
to give you a rational answer to the simplest question. 
And when they warm a little, and begin to play, they 
are always hitting their own heads, or kicking your 
shins by accident ; and, if they are well brought up, 
they roar equally at both. Your best-meant schemes 
for their amusement are generally humiliating failures, 
rendering you ridiculous in the eyes of the bystanders. 
You begin to tell them a story, and harangue for five 
minutes, ahd then find they are not listening to you, or 
something equally unpleasant. 1 have myself socti 
Peggy steadily going to sleep in a comer for an hour 
together, with tlircc hard-hearted urchins at play round 
her, not one of whom Iiad the charity to go up and 
startle her, though she had shut her eyes only to induce 
them to do so. 1 never gave a child a sugar-plum in 
my life, that it did not begin to choke immediately.” 

All single men talk in that manner,” said Mrs. Al- 
vanley, when she had recovered from licr laughter ; 
“ wait till you have children of your own.” 

“ Yes, wait— very patiently too,” answered Oavcii ; 

“ T would much rather have half-a-dozcn kittens than 
those two sweet little Drews that Peggy is so fond of. 
A kitten is at least pretty, and graceful, and amusing, 
which a child is not ; and you can always lake it by 
the nape of the neck, and drop it into the cellar when 
you are tired of it — a thing which 1 should like to do 
in a similar case with a child, if it were not for the 
tumult which mothers and nurses would be sure to make 
about it.” 

** I cannot understand how you can laugh at him, 
Mrs. Alvanley,” said I. “ To me it is perfectly shocking. 

T luivo heard him say before, that lie likes animals 
better than children, and ] never can bear it. It is 
degrading to tliiuk of those dear little immortal souls, 
and then ” 

" Now, Peggy,” interrupted Owen, what can you 
know about the size of their immortal souls V* 

Come, don’t icaze her so,” said Mrs. Alvanley ; and 
my dear Miss Fordo, how can you take ca cry thing so 
entirely au pied de la lettre ] Vou do not understand 
your brother, yet, after all, he is not so very enigmatical. 
But it certainly is necessary to comprehend a person’s 
character tlKjroughly, in order to live happily with him,, 
and BO I think it was very well that you two gave up 
keeping house together.” 

** And left me at liberty till I should meet with some 
one who can and docs understand me,” said Owen, with 
a bow Olid smile, which rendered the compliment so 
' broad, as clfectuallyito destroy its point. ** But don’t 
be wrathful, Peggy, I am only plaguing you. Let us 
go back to the Kinnairds.” 

** I had forgotten them,” said 1. 

“ Who arc those Kinnairds 1” inquired Mrs. Alvanley. 

" Frank Kinnalrd was a great favourite of my father’s,” 
replied Owen. ** He was ten years older than myself, 
or more ; and many and many a tip has he given me 
when 1 was a schoolboy and he a young man. Poor 
fellow ! Ho married a great heiress, to pay his debts 
1 believe, for he was imprudent enough. She had a 
temper which mode his house on absolute pandemonium; 
and he had not been married to her above a twelve- 
month, when some distant relation died and left him 
a hundred thousand pounds — so ho need not have 
saciiftced himiolf after all. How many years is it 
since Klnimird died, Peggy, do you recollect V 

" Six yean this summer,” returned I, without lifting 
my eyes from nQr work. IHd 1 recollect ! 

" BO li I declare,” said Owf^ How time slides 
away I Well, he left mo sole g^rdian to his children. 
ICn. Ktaaaird, I forgot to say, had died a year before. 




The boy went to college of course, and had a commis- 
sion in the ^lards afterwaitls. Ho is the veiy ciumter- 
parPof his lather, in character ; but, luckily for him, 
he had money enough to waste, so I wis not forced to 
interfere with his amuscmcnlK, and ho bus now been 
scvcnil years oflf my hands. The girl was younger. 
She was taken, at first, by a Scotch uuiit, Kinnuird’s 
sister, who lived in the highlands; and, just as 1 was 
beginning to think that a young lady of her expecta- 
tions must necessarily acquire a few more accomplish- 
mciiis than she was likely to get in tlic region of gray 
mountains and oat cakes, this aunt very obligingly 
died, and 1 ran down there for a month, gut some 
capital grouse-shooting, and brought my fair ward up 
to a first-rate London esiablishmcut to finish her 
education.” 

Was she an engaging girll” atiked I, with irre- 
prcssihlo iutei'cst. 

*• She Avas rather under fifteen at the time,’* replied 
Owen, “ and 1 have Lord Byron’s horror of budding 
misses. Besides, she cried without intermission during 
the whole month, so that 1 luid really’ no opportunity 
of judging of her personal appearance, further than that 
she was tall of her age, and had a most splendid head 
of dark brown hair: 1 remember noticing that parti- 
cularly.” 

“ 1 dare say she is well-looking enough to pass for 
a beauty w'hen seen through the llattering medium 
of -hoAv many thousand pounds'!” observed Mrs. 
Alvanley. 

** Seventy,” returned Owen; a pretty lilllo fortune, 
is it not] Blit now comes the difficulty: this young 
lady is eighteen years old : a woman grown, as you 
sec.” 

“ In her own estimation, doubtless,” interposed W rs. 
Alvanley ; *'but most girls arc little more than children 
at eighteen. She must be classed for a few ycam more 
among those building misses of whom you and Lord 
Byron have so groat a horror.” 

1 wiis inwardlyamuscd :is 1 thought of Mrs. Alvanley*s 
fivc-and-thirty years. Owen, who was growing rather 
cross as lie found himself no repeatedly interrupted in 
his approatdies to the jioint he was resolved to carry, 
answered her by saying in his blandest tones -- 

" Nay, Mm. Alvanley, would you have me believe 
that the mind docs not attain to maturity till the 
person has begun to^osssits first %loom] Forgive me 
for dificring from yon; but, I remember you at 
eighteen.” 

The lady was effectually silenced, and quite uncer- 
tain whether she bad received a compliment or an 
affront. Owen, who had intended to produce tliis very 
effect upon her, wont on triumphantly, and finished liis 
history witliout further di^^irbance. 

Well, as I was observing, Miss Edith Kinnaird, — 
(it is exactly the name for a heroine of romance)— was 
eighteen three mouths ago, and can’t be kept at school 
any longer. My friend, Lady Francos Moore, has 
unde|:taken to superintend her dehvt in the spring, so 
that trouble is off’ my liands : but here is October, and 
what in the name of ingenuity is to be douo with her 
in the interval ? Now 1 appeal to you, Mrs, Alvanley, 
whether it would not be an extremely pleasant thing 
for Peggy to pass the next five months in an elegant 
mansion, surrounded with all the luxuries of life, with 
no other drawback than the society of a high-bom and 
highly-educated girl, in whom she may be supiiosed to 
feci some interest for her father’s sake T’ 

« Were) I your sister,” replied Mrs. Alvanley, with 
animation, ** I should consider such a suggestion as a 
very great favour. It is exactly the position I should 
like ; and 1 also think it is that for whidi I am best 
fitted. What say you, Miss Forde 1” 

A sudden horre^ here came over Owen, that Mrs. 
Alvai^lcy was going to propose to take chMge of Hiss 
Kinnalrd herself. With his chanuiteriatle eaution, 
he felt in a moment that such an arrangement might 
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lead to numbcrlcBs incouvcuioncos, not the least among 
which he deemed the appearance which it would have 
in the eyes of the world. It was far from his intention 
to have it supposed by any one that he meant to many 
Mrs. Alvahley : so ho turned to me with an appealing 
eagerness of manner, very unlike liis usual nonchalance, 
and veiy difficult for a sister to withstand, saying — 

“ My dear Peggy,! am thoroughly and anxiously in 
earnest, and it is not like you to persist in trifling when 
such is the case. It would be still less like you, to let 
any petty obstacles stand in the way of an arrangement 
so rational, so naitural, so thoroughly uiiobjectio^blc. 
Your consent will confer the greatest possible favour 
upon me, and upon your old friend's child ; while it 
would really be aft'ectatiou to suppose that it will entail 
any saorifice upon yourself. Wcm-c it likely, or even 
possible, that it should do so, T would be the last person 
in the world to ask it of you ; but I do assure you, that 
in suggesting the plan, I was very considerably influ- 
enced by the idea of the pleasure that it would be the 
means of procuring for you.” 

I was touched — impressed — gratified ; in short, 1 giive 
my consent. And when it was irrevocably pronounced, 
I was a little surpriBod by discovering the advanced state 
of Owen's arrangements, which seemed to prove that he 
had counted upon me as an,, auxiliary long before he 
named the subject to me. lie would at least— so he 
said — spare mo the trouble of discussing and deciding ; 
an occupation which he knew to be peculiarly unsuited 
to my natural taste. So ho named the house in which 
Miss Kinnaird and 1 were to take up our abode, and 
which he appeared so sure of obtain iiig„ihat I could 
not help suspecting that ho had already opened nego- 
tiations for it ; and he even fixed the day on which tho 
young lady was to bo summoned from the academic 
shades of her abode in the Regent’s I*ark. He kindly 
loft it to mo to determine the precise number of weeks,' 
days, or hours, by which my arrival at Enmorc Hall 
was to precede that of Miss Kinnaird ; only suggesting 
that it would he as well if, for the sake of my own com- 
fort and convenience, I could manage to have about a 
fortnight quietly to myself, in order that I might gut 
thoroughly settled in my new rcsidcn<?c, acquainted 
with my now household, &c., &c. ; so that I should be 
ready to recedve the young lady in a manner satisfactory 
to myself; —and this modicum of liberty was prcl,ty 
nearly all that was allotted to me in the matter. 1 did 
not, however, quarrel with this lipccimcn of Owen’s 
diplomacy ; for I have a natural horror of responsibi- 
lity at all times, and a special horror of it when Owen 
is tho party to whom 1 have to answer ; so I comforted 
myself for any little iqjury that ray dignity might have 
Bostained by reflecting, that since he had made eveiy 
amngement himself, he would have no one but himself 
to blame if the results should provo unsatisfactoiy. 
Thus I was able to delight my brother by the chccrful- 
neas of my aequicscence in all his propostus ; and In the 
plenitude of nls triumph he deigned to delight Mrs. 
AlvaHloy by reminding her that Enmorc Hall was only 
three miles ftom Alford ; and assuring her, that he 
trusted much to her well-known kindness for rendering 
Mias Einmdrd'a aojoum in that part of tho countiy 
weeable. It was settled that I should proceed to 
Enmoro immediately after my departure from Toign- 
mouth, and that my young charge should join me 
about a fortnight later, under the escort of her brother, 
who, Owen beueved, taken a shooting-liox some- 
where in the neig^^uthood, and who was described as 
passionately fond his sister, and impatiently anxious 
to enjoy every available mment of her society now that 
she was passing from i^l^ood to womanhood. Owen 
hoped to come down himself after Christmas, but was 
too full of engagements, Ibr the present, to determine 
the precise time atwhidb hie would ioin our party. And 
80 the matter ended ; and I was left alone to reflect, as 
calmly as 1 could, upon the singular Beries of trifling 
circumBtancoB which nad at last placed me in the posi- 
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tion of guardian to tho daughter of the only man I had 
ever loved, and who— the ^otight is present to me, so 
why should 1 shrink from the teordf— had slighted me. 

I was eighteen again, in imagination, so buoyant, so 
happy, BO energetic— pursuing a thousand flmoies, busied 
with a thousand studies ; and he was at my side to guide 
all by his judgment, to give zest to idl by his sympathy, 
and to make my heart boat quick, and my cheeks glow, 
by those admiring looks and approving words, bo im- 
measurably different from compliments, because they 
are always involuntarily, and often unconsciously, offered, 
— so Bweet, I must 710W write — so dangerously sweet, 
when they come from one whom we love as a friend, 
and look up to as a superior. Was it wonderful that I 
mistook all this for the indication of a feeling which T 
have now no right to believe that he ever entertained 1 
Yet T am acting a part, even to myself, when I say that 
1 do not believe it. I thought of our parting, of the 
warmth, the devotion of his manner, so far outstripping 
the mere intimacy which, in some sort, justified its ex- 
pression. 1 never saw him afterwards. Tidings came, 
first of imprudence, then of extravagance, — repeated, 
reckless, unpardonable extravagance, — and throe years 
after that parting, I heard of his marrying, as Owen 
said, an hcircBs, to pay his debts !” What those three 
years were to me I do not wish to remember, and it 
would be useless to describe. The beauty of my life had 
departed from me. Rut, thank Qod, it went but for a 
season, and has returned, though in another and less 
radiant shape. In the expansiveness and activity of 
those afl'cetions which I once thought I would never 
again suffer to (‘ling around aught upon earth, I have 
found health and happiness for my wounded spirit. Of 
the holier discipline, under which I trust tnat T am 
learning to chasten those exuberant affections, or rather ^ 
to guide them into a channel where there can be no 
overflow, and fasten them upon an object where there 
can be no disappointment, 1 dare scarcely presume to 
speak ; yet incomplete indeed would be the record of 
my thankfulness for what I have endured, and for the 
peace which has been vouchsafed to me, did I omit all 
allusion to my true remedy, my real strength, my only 
sure hope. Rut enough, and more than enough, of this ; 
the more deeply F feel that the coucems of daily life 
ought to be pervaded and sanctified by a spirit of devo- 
tion, the more reverently do 1 desire to separate and to 
solemnize all distinct expression of that spirit — that so 
we lower not our religion to the level of our habitual 
thoughts and common words ; but rather jealously guard 
its elevation, and seek, if wo may, gradually to lift them 
to it. 

««««»» 


HISTORY OP THE COTTON MANUFACTURE.^ 

Let us now trace the progress of tho inventions 
which, beginning with the spinning-wheel, have con- 
ducted the manufacturer to the almost self-acting ma- 
chines, moving thousands of spindles by a mechan- 
ism the marvellous perfection of which is worthy of note, 
as evincing the ingenuity of man ruling the material 
world. Some may, perhaps, deem this perfection of 
mechanism no blessing to the land, and recall, with 
fond regrets, the old spinning-wheel, singing under the 
cottage-porch, through the long summer days. Bright 
is the vision, and cheering to all hearts the tranquil 
scene of Engiand’s rural life in times irhen the old spirit 
of romance rested on cot and halL But what avails 
regret for those departed daysl The England of that age 
had her brightness, and let us hope that the advance of 


(1) Coatianod Drool page 231. 
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knovleclj^c, in modern timos, is not necessarily accom- 
panied by the degradation of our land. Machinery is a 
result of human uitolligencc ; and surely all that is fair 
and noble may exist within the sound of wheels and 
engines, with as much safety as when listening to the 
roar of cataracts in the wild regions where man lives in 


residing in a village near Lichfield when llio idea ul 
his machine occurred to him, and there, in solitude aiid 
anyieiy, he constructed a model two feet long, with 
which miniature engine ho commenced his expen 
ments. Ho afters^ards described the excitement of the 
hour when the machine began to work, apd the plo^ 


ruur oi cttutnicui lu i/uo wiiu rugiuuH mruurcuinu nuvu — — , . , ' * : 

his stale of rusticity. Some are egrogiously silly upon ing, but trembling suspense, which accomjmni • 
this subject, and rave — surely thoughtless declamation production of this first thrcad'Kiaking niacUinc. i s 
is ravinff — about the picturesque, and the romance, of happened about 1730, though the patent was not l^eii 
that state of society which owes its chief attraction to out till eight years alter. This invention sociiis to fta^ c 
the facilities it affords to tho landscape painter for included the principle on which Arkwright s luaciiinc 
sketching long heaths and wild moors, or adorning his was afterwards constructed; viz. the doublo pair o 
portfolio with crumbling cottages covered with ivy; rollers; one pair v/zov/w// than the other, aiu so 
picturesque things enough iu the distance, and some- stretching the sliver. Tlic ciigiuo is describoa in lie 
times beautiful when viewed with closer attention, but specification ot the patent as “ ** inAi uha 


a new invented machine 


often concealing, beneath that external beauty of wild or engine for tlio spiiiiiiiig of wool and J'^djton. 
nature, homos where ignorance and fever deepen tho This patent has only been discovered oi laic, thoug i 
sufferings of poverty. Let us now, however, whether sought for a Jong period by those who lelt assurod ot its 
hailing or regretting the advance of machinery, follow existence. An earlier dihcovcry was pro von l^d by luo 
its progress from the first small beginning to the pro- fact, that the patent was taken 
sent far-oxtended system of manufacturing power. Ijcwis Paul, whilst one lu llio naiuc of \ ya m 

The reader is requestod to observe, that cotton sjdn- the olyect of il»c search. 1 m either n yatt noi ms nieiia 
ning hod passed through three stages before the begin- J'aul }»osscsscd many pecuniary rcsoureos, ajid tbo ex- 
niug of the eighteenth century, Tlic distaff* and spimllc pcnscs attending the invention brought the Ujrmor to a 
were of course used by the ancient spinner, who pro- prison about 1741, only three jears after the date (d ine 
duced a few yards by the exercise of much patience, patent. This uiifortuiiaip inventor sooins to liavo uau 
The next step was tho use of a wliecl, which, being some notion that Ihc world would, at a distant period, 


ning of the eighteenth century. The distaff* and spimllc pcnscs attending the invention brought the Ujrmor to a 
were of course used by the ancient spinner, who pro- prison about 1741, only three jears after the date ol ine 
duced a few yards by the exercise of much patience, patent. This uiifortuiiaip inventor sooins to liavo had 
The next step was tho use of a wliecl, which, being some notion that Ihc world would, at a distant period, 
turned by one hand, gave motion to the spindle by riglitl}' appreciate his invention, as bo careluliywiapj»o 
means of a strap running over a groove, whilst the other up some yarn, spun by his maidiiiie lu tlie ‘ * 

liand managed the cotton. Tho treddle whcel succeeded, iu paper, on whieli he wrote the loUowiiig - J he m- 
iii wliich tho machine was turned by tho foot, leaving closed yarn spun by the spiniiing-eiigiue 
both hands at liberty to work the tlircud. Here ini- about the year 1741. Ihe movement was at that Uiue 
provemont seemed to stop, and at Uic beginning of tho turned by two or more asses, walking round an axis 1 1 
eighteenth century the spinuiiig-wheel still held iindis- a large warehouse, near the well, m the Upper * iiory. 


both hands at liberty to work the tlircud. Here ini- about the year 1 z 4 1 . 1 

provemont seemed to stop, and at Uic beginning of tho turned by two or more a 
eighteenth century the spinuiug-wheel still held iindis- a large waroliouse, near 
turbed its ancient rule, as yet not darkened by ihc ad- Birmingham.’ 
vancing form of its future gigantic aud all-conquering Wyatt’s invciiUoii was 
rival, tho sticam spinning machine. The simple wheel, fame, for none can lail 1 
in the hands of aged matron and ** young spinster,” former’s ] latent iu the wj 
went merrily on, but a call was rising for more twist But Wyatt was prevent 
than it could furnish, and at a cheaper rale than its from devclojiing the pov 
comparatively slow-paced motion could supply. The liimselt unable to attra 
quiet wheel would doubtless have quickened its energies, capitalists who ultiinatel 
and infused a new life into its old spokes, could time means ho had indicated, 
be given to look about, and clearly sec what its task- travelling lor orders thre 
master, the great world, required. J5ut that same world tine absorbing those du 


Wyatt’s invciiiion was the fiuindation of Arkwright s 
fame, for none can fail to perceive the principle oJ tho 
former’s ] latent iu the water fraiiio ol the cotton knight. 
But Wyatt was prevented, by pecuuiaiy difficulties, 
from devclojiing the powers of his machine, aud toqod 
iiimself unable to attract tho support of those groat 
capitalists who ultimately made colossal fortunes by tUo 
means ho had indicatod. Wyat t’s time was occupied in 
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be given to look about, and clearly sec what its task- travelling lor orders through the 

master, the great world, required. J5ut that same world tine absorbing those days whieji might nave i 

will not wait; it votes the spinning-wheel far too slow, voted to the development and 

and summons, with mighty voice, its keen-sighted, engine. The first ideas ot 

hard-headed children to the task of creating new means entangled w ith other trains (d thought, or their great- 
for the satisfaction of its wants. Tho cry was answered, ness imperfectly seen, l ime and work arc Ihercioie 
and Arkwright, Wyatt, Hargreaves, Cartwright, and required to expand that, to ' 

Crompton, came forward with elaborate inventions, and all in one harmonious whole, ^ewto s Sy , . 
gigantic powers, before which the spiniiing-wlieel was Universe,’ as given by him to the world alUr rcc^vuig 
swept away, like a child’s toy-ship by the rising tide, his final touclies, is probably veiy 
lict us trace these various stages by which the powers fleeting thoughts which often 

of the cotton manufacturer have been so rapidly ad- before hU mind when hrst he read the starry oruUc^^ 
yanced. listened to the intimations from the depths of Heaven. 

Mr. John Wyatt, of Birmingham, may be regarded as Time enabled him to bring out 
tho first leader of tho noble baud of inventors, though lurking trutlis, and long labour gave 
his fame has been, iu some degree, overshadowed by the Uon and living power to his imw it cos. ’ pj 

splendid success of Sir Richard Arkwright. Wyatt, nities Wyatt desired, but 
however, must be remembered as the maker of a machine least of all did they visit him in the gl . . 

by wliich tho first thread oJ cotton, ever made without from which, in 1741, he wrote to oi ^ 
the human hand was spun; this happened in the year praying the knight to vote for a ^ which 

1733, and from that period the doom of the ancient relief ot insolvent dclitoni. 

spinning-wheel W'as scaled. But its dov^al did not comes to genius may at times utter ^ 

immediately follow tho invention of Wyatt, whose ma- prison walls, but the sharp angry sounas m 
chine failed to effect what may certainly be called a ‘'creditors,” ‘'bankruptcy, 
revolution in tho cotton trade. Wyatt did, it is true, a bright image and deep 

set his instrument to work, but his moving power was produced Wvests i.«Sen bv the xniirhtv 

derived from two asses which ^us rather humbly pro- Wyatt, therefore, found 

coded tiie modern steam-engine. Ho failed in his power of cireumstwoes, and gare P , * _ ^ 

attomotB. and the sninninir-wheei seemed triumphant Lewis Paul, who took out fresh^ ^ 


Goaoa we moaern sieam-cngiue. xio wieu m uw uwifw* - — p- • 

attompte, and tb® spiiming-wheei Mcmed triompliant Lowi* Paul, who took out ireah_ p ,„^i, 

overZ lariii yfjait had taken out a patent alterationa, but fiuled in dUcovenng the path to fame 

for a Toiiintf vncLchine, but not in his own name, tho and riches. i 

orte^X^lS a LowU Paul,-the re^l in- Wyatt died in 1-66, leavi^ a 

ventor eht^ng to affix hia name aa a witneaa to the by those able to appwiate hu ^ 

xwoid, in oompaay trith Samuel Guy. Wyatt was sympathim withthediaapporntmentoorUa fcmily. to 
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ooneludion^ lot it be remembeifod, tliat the invention of 
tite modem carding machine ia due to Wyatt, its im- 
pr&vemenl to those who followed. 

The next whose name must bo mentioned amongst 
the improvers of the cotton spinning machine is Har- 
greaves. lie was a poor weaver, living at Stanhill, near 
Blackburn, within a short distance of the great cotton 
works of Sir Robert Feel, who became one of Har- 
greaves' earliest supporters. 

This humble man was directed, like many other dis- 
coverers, to his labours by an accident. A spinning- 
wheel was suddenly overturned in his room, and 
continued to turn round as it lay upon tho ground, 
the spindle revolving in a pcri)endicu1:ir position. 
Hargreaves noticed the occurrence, and the thought 
instantly struck him, that a number of spindles might 
be made to revolve l)y the motion of a single wheel ; be 
remained for some time gazing at the wheel as it 
whirled round, and saw at a glance the solution of a 
problem which had for some time puzzled him. Har- 
greaves had repeatedly tried to move several spliulles by 
the common wheel, but the horizontal position of the spin- 
dles had always perplexed his operations. But ho now 
saw how the object might be accomplished, and imme- 
diately commenced a series of exporimeuis, which ended 
in tho production of the Spinning Jenny ; the first 
machine was exceedingly ruclo, being made with a 
pocket knife and such tools as his cottage could furnish, 
with this engine, which turned eight spindles, he 
began to work for himself, hoping thus to increase his 
income by the quiet exercise of the jenny. Ho might 
probably have made by this means a little fortune for 
nil family, as he gradually increased the number of his 
^Indies to twelve, and sixteen, but some member of his 
family could not refrain from boasting of tho abundant 
work performed at home. Tho spinners heard of Har- 
greaves* operations, and. attickUig his house, broko tho 
maclrine to pieces. Ho was, however, resolved not to 
abandon his projects, to gratify the wild spirit of a 
tyranbical mob, and retired to Nottingham in ITtiS, for 
greater opportunities of advancing his discoveries. He 
procured a patent in 1770 for the spinning jenny, but 
as Arkwright's inventions were already in the field, and 
Htrmaves died in 1778, he failed to acquire a fortune ; 
besiaes which, he had communicated so much of his 
*^^006 improvements to others, that little exclusive 
benefit could be derived from the exercise of his ma- 
dhine. 

He, however, constructed secrctlyanumher of jennies 
Ibra w. Shipley, at Notliiigham, and also went into 
partnership with Mr. James, byw'hose aid he built a 
small mill at Hockley. It now seemed probable that 
the poor weaver of Sta&ill would reap the reward of 
his efibrts ; but the very men who had laughed at his 
e^Miiments were .now mady to take every advantage 
of Ail toils, by infringing his patent, and ^apting his 
ipimhinery to their purposes. Hargreaves resolved to 
vipi^eate his rights by legal 'proceedings, and threat- 
ontd his rivids with actions. They however, formed an 
association to resist the poor iuventor, to whom they 
ofl^rad 80002. as an Indomnity for the losses he had sus- 
tained. Hatgreaves felt that such a sum was utterly 
inadequate as a compensation for tho expenses already 
iaeumd, and 1^ labour undergone by himself and 
partners, and therefore demanded 70002. This was ror ; 
rased, and the appeal to law resolved upon. But now 
appeared the cruel result of Haigreavm’ poverty. He ; 
had been .induced to ee22 some of his jennies, and. Has 
being discoverSd by his lyma-eyed rivals, the sucoess of 
his lawsuit became hopdess. Haigreaves was, there- 
* fore, left withoutproteciion, mid to the patronage which | 
the more liberal manufacturers might extend to one 
who had opbned the road to opulence for thousands. 
Hargreaves might, nevertheless have reasonaldy hoped | 
to idiare in the general prosperity attending the cotton 
manuihictuve, as the jenny now turned eighty apindles ; 
so rapidly had ita powers increased . since the day 


when the first rude machine with its eight spindles 
be^n to work. 

He was patronized by Mr. Peel, who adopted the 
jenny, on account of which his factory was attacked by 
a rabble,— the machinery broken, and fiung into the 
river. Mob fury was, however, a feeble barrier when 
opposed to the great interests involved in the cotton 
ir^c, and the efforts of skilful mechanists ; the progress 
of machinery was, therefore, rapid, and it might have 
been supposed that Hargreaves was in the road to for- 
tune. This probability seemed strengthened when ho 
joined in partnership with Arkwright, his great rival. 
But want of money compelled a dissolution in about a 
year, when the former was left to struggle with pecu- 
niary difficulties, whilst Arkwright, being joined by 
capitalists, proceeded in his profitable speculations. 

Hargreaves' expectations were therefore disappointed 
by the rising genius of Arkwright, who possessed a 
singular power of adapting to his own purposes every 
improvement, and combining the inventions of others 
with his own. Hargreaves did not grow rich; tho 
rivalry of others, and his own want of education, pre- 
vented this ; but neither was he visited by that extreme 
poverty which some have represented as embittering 
his latter days. He did not die in a workhouse, as 
some say, but in his own house beside his mill, in 1778. 
What was the exact value of Hargreaves' labours 1 The 
invention of the Spinning Jenny was his work, which 
enabled the spinner to produce a hundred fold the 
quantity of yam manufactured under the old system. 
This was a decided advance in the manufacture, the 
honour of which no subsequent improvement can take 
from Hargreaves. Before this, the weaver was often 
compelled to suspend his work until the spinning 
wheel could produce the warp or weft required by his 
labours, but when the jenny with its host of spindles 
took up the task, no loom, however active, could con- 
sume more than the spindles w'oro ready to produce. 
Without such producers of cotton yam, the steam looms 
of modem times liad not existed; the jenny alone 
could not furnish materials for those weaving giants. 
Thus, the invention of Hargreaves holds a distinct place 
in the history of the cotton manufacture, to the pro- 
gress of which his discoveries were essential. Two grand 
stops in cotton spinning have now been marked, the 
invention of the carding machine, by Wyatt, and of the 
spinning jenny, by Hargreaves ; the former preparing 
tho loose cotton for tho operation of the latter. 

Hargreave’s jenny was best adapted for the spinning 
of the w'oof thread, viz. the cotton which is shot across 
the cloth, whilst the machine of Arkwright was better 
fitted for spinning the vmp thread, viz., that which 
runs lengthwise in the material. Thus both inventions 
work in harmony. 

( To he continued,) 
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FRANK PATRLBGH ; 
on, OLD coaiPANiosrs in nrw scknes. 
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CHAP. VI. 

THB INVISIBLE GIRL. 

On arriving at the inn, to which I was forced to go to 
order my horse, I perceived Lawless's tandem waiting 
at the door, surrounded by a crowd of admiring rustios, 
and Shrimp, his arms folded with an air of non- 
chalant defiance, which seemed to say, " Oh ! run over 
me by all means if you choose,** stationed difcctly in 
front of the leader’s head. On entering the parlour, I 
found Lawless busily engaged in palling on a pair of 
refhbctozy boots, and looking very hoi and red in the 
face from, the ezorUon. i v 
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** How are ymi, EdirlegU 1 how are you 1 Thai horrid 
fellow’s made 'em too tight for anybody but Tom 
Thumb, and be hanged to him. Ever road fairy tales, 
Fairle^h 9 I did when 1 was a little shaver, and wore 
bob-tailed petticoats — all bare legs and bustle — * a High- 
land lad my love was born that style of thing, rather, 
you know ; never believed ’em, though : ^vasu’t to be 
done even then ; eh t Well, this is a puzzler ; 1 shall 
never get ’em on. Where's the fellow they call Boots 1 
Here, you sir, come and see if you can pull on these 
confounded namesakes of yours, and I'll tip you half-a- 
crown if you succeed ; cheaper than breaking one's back, 
oh 1'’ 

" Where are you off to, supposing you ever should 
get those boots on 1” asked I. 

**Ehl I’m going to call on the young woman I set 
alight at the hop lost night, and tell her I’m quite down 
in the mouth about it ; explain that 1 didn't go to do 
it ; that it was quite a mistake, and all owing to the 
other young woman’s being so fresh, in fact ; and then 
offer to rig her out again, start her in new harness from 
bridle to crupper, all at my own expense, and that will 
be finishing off the affair handsomely, won’t it V* 

** 1 should advise yqpr leaving out that last piece of 
munificence,” replied 1, '*sho might think it an in- 
sult.” 

** An insult, ch 1 Oh, if she's so proud as all that 
comes to. I’d better stay away altogether; I shall 
bo safe to put my foot into it there, a good deal faster 
than I have into these villainous boots — that’s it, Samp- 
son, another pull such as that, and the deed’s done,” 
added Lawless, patting the human Boots on the back 
encouragingly. 

** 1 was just going to ride over to inquire after Miss 
Saville myself,” said 1. 

** That's the very thing then,” was the reply. ** I’ll 
drive you there instead ; it will be better for your 
scorched fin, (pointing to my injured arm.) than Jolting 
about outside a horse, and you shall tell me what to say 
as we go along ; you seem to understand the sex, as they 
call the petticoats, better than I do, and can put a 
fellow up to a few of the right dodges. J only wish they 
were all horses, and tlien 1 flatter myself I should not 
require any man’s advice how to harness, drive, train, 
or physic them.” 

“The ladies are infinitely indebted to you,” replied 
I, .as 1 ran up stairs to prepare for our expedition. 

A drive of rather less than an hour and a half, during 
which the thorougb-breds performed in a way to delight 
every lover of horseflesh, brought us to the park gate 
of Barstone Priory, where Mr. Vernon resided. After 
winding in and out for some half-mile amongst groups 
of magnificent forest-trees, their trunks partially con- 
cealed by plantations of rare and beautiful shrubs, a 
sudden turn of the road brought us in front of the 
priory— an ancient, venerable-looking pile of building, 
which had evidently, as its name implied, once be- 
longed to some religious community. The alterations 
it had undergone, in order to adapt it to its present 
purpose, liad been carried out with more taste and skill 
than are usually met with in such cases. The garden, 
with its straight terrace-walks, and brilliant flower-beds, 
contrasted well with the grey stone of which the build- 
ing was composed, while the smooth-shaven lawn, 
with an old quaintly carved sun-dial in the centre, and 
above all, the absence of any living creature whatsoever, 
imparted an air of severe formality to the^scefie, which, 
as the eye iwsted upon it, seemed to realize all one had 
read of monastic discipline and seclusion; and one half 
expeoted to see a train of dark-veiled nuns, or sandalled 
frian, winding slowly forth from the hall-door. ** What 
a singular old shop 1” exclaimed my companion, regard- 
ing tM stmeture idth a look of displeased criticism ; 
** wretched little windows, as ever 1 saw; they most be 
idi in the dmk inside on a dull day, and eveiy di^ 
would be dull if one lived there, 1 should think. It 
woidd puzzle me to tell whether that building was cle- 
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rical or' lay, fish or flCsh : a castle that hod taken a 
serious turn, or a church out for the day In plain clothes ; 
how people can like to live in such a mouldy, rusty, 
musty old bam, that looks as full of ghosts as a cheese 
is of mites, 1 eau't conceive.” 

“ There certainly is an appearance of gloom and 
loneliness about the place,” replied 1 ; “ but I think it 
is chiefly owing to the absence of any living otjoct— 
a herd of doer in the park, a group of children and 
dogs playing on the lawn— anything to give animation 
to the picture, would be the greatest improvement.” 

“ 1 should just think it would,” returned Lawless. 

Fancy a pack of hounds under that jolly old oak 
yonder, the huntsman and whips in their bits of pink, 
and a field of about fifty of the right sort of fellows on 
thorough-breds, dawdling about, talking to one another, 
or taking a cantor over the turf, just to settlo themselves 
in the saddle ; that would be a sight to make old Vernon 
look a little better pleased tlian ho did last night, sing 
out for his boots and buckskins, and clap his leg over 
the firot four-footed beast that eame in his way, oven 
if it should happen to be the old cow.” 

“ 1 hope 1 may bo there to see if he does," replied 
I, laughing. 

On inquiring whether Mr. Vernon was at home, we 
were answered in the atfirmative by a tall guunt-looking 
man-servant, with a stern, not to say surly, oountonance, 

I the expression of which was in some degree eontm- 
dicted by a pair of quick restless little grey eyes, 
which in any other face one should have said twinkled 
merrily beneath the largo grizzled eyebrows which o'er- 
shadowed them. 

Having, at Lawless's request, procured a nondescript 
hobbledehoy, of indefinite character, to stand at the 
I horses* heads ^we had left Shrimp behind, by common 
consent, that ne might be no restraint on our conversa- 
I tion), ho conducted us across the hail into a kind of 
I morning room, fitted up with oak panels, and wltli a 
veiy handsome old carved oak chimney-piece reaching 
half-way to the coiling. He was leaving the room to 
inform his master of our arrival, when Lawless stopped 
him by saying, “ Here, just wait a bit ; tell the young 
woman— tW is to say don't tell her anting; but 
1 mean, let Miss Saville bo made aware (1 see you're 
awake, for all your long face), put her up to our being 
here ; don’t you know, eh'l” ^ 

“ Tip him,” whispered I. 

“ Eh, stop a bit ; you're a very honest follow, and It’s 
right to reward faithful servants ; and — ^you niiderstand 
all about it, ch 9” 

One portion of this somewhat incoherent address he 
did understand, evident]y,forjirithout altering a muscle 
of his face, he put out his hdad,»took the money, and 
left the room with the same nneonseious air of imper- 
turbability which he had mrintained throughout the 
whole conference. 

“ Good move that, eh 9 ” exclaimed Lawless, as soon 
as the door was closed ; “ that'll fetch her out of her 
hole, for a guinea. Mind, I shall do my best to cut you 
out, Master Frank. 1 don’t see why I haven’t a right 
to quite as large a share of her gratitude as you have, 
for if 1 hadn’t set her on fire, you’d never have put her 
out ; so, in fact, she owes it all to me— don’t you see 9*' 

** I’m afraid there’s a little sophistry in that argu- 
ment,” replied 1 ; “but we hod better wait till we &d 
whether we shall have the opportunity afforded ns of 
trying our powers of fascination, before we qnannl 
about the eaeeta to be produced by them. 1 cannot 
say I feel over sanguine as to the success of your some- 
what original neg^iation with that raw-boned giant in 
the blue plush mint qud nons, as Coleman calM them.** 

" Time will show,” zqjoined Lawless, turning towaribi 
the door, which opened at this moment to admit Mt. 
Vernon ; and, alas 1 him only. 

His reception of us, though perfectly OZay and well- 
bred, was anytidng but agreeable or eneonrairliig. He 
answered our Inquiries after Mist SayilM*a heidth,by 
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infomiiiis: iifl» cutvority, that no ill effects had ensued 
from her alarm of the previous evening. He received 
Lawleis’s apologies with a calm half-ironical smile^ and 
as aesuranoo that they were not required; and he 
slightly thanked me for my obliging assistance In words 
nei&ctly unexceptionable in themselves* but which* 
from a peculiarity in the tone of voice more than any- 
thing else, impressed one with a sense of insult rather 
than of compliment. Still* in compliance with certain 
expressive looks from Lawless* who evidently was most 
unwilling to be convinced of the failure of his little bit 
of diplomacy* 1 used every means 1 could think of to 
prolong the visit. I first admired* and then criticised* 
the carving of the chimney-piece ; 1 dived into a book 
of prints which lay upon the table* and prosed about 
mezzo-tint and line engraving* and bored myself* and 
of course my hearers also, till our powers of endurance 
were taxed almost beyond their strength ; and* at last* 
having eomplotely exhausted not only my small talk* 
but my entire stock of conversation of all sorts and 
sizes* 1 was regularly beaten to a stand-still* and obliged 
to t^e refuge in ^ternately tea/ing and caressing a 
beautiful black and tan setter* who seemed the only 
member of the party thoroughly sociable* and at his 
ease. 

At length it became apparent even to Lawless kim- 
self* that the visit could not be protracted longer* and 
we accordingly rose and took our leave* our host (1 will 
not call him entertainer* for it would be a complete 
misnomer) preserving the same tone of cool and im- 
perturbable politeness to the very lust. On reaching 
the hall* we encountered the surly old footman* whoso 
fsattties looked more than over as if they had been 
carved out of some very hard species of wood. 

say* old boy, where’s the young lady, chT* ex- 
claimed Lawless, as soon as he caught sight him ; 

she never showed so much as the tip of her nose in 
the room ; how was that* oii 7 
** If she corn'd into the room when gentlemen was 
calling* master would eat her without salt,” was the reply. 

"Which fact you were perfectly aware of when you 
took my tip so quietly just now V’ 

^ " In oourse I was, why should not I bo 7” 

" Done brown for onco, by Jove 1” muttered Lawless, 
aa he left the hall — " a raw-boned old rogue* I’ll be even 

with him some day, tho , we shall see, eh! ” j 

YHiile Lawless was busily engaged in settling some 
of the harness which had become disarranged* the old 
fof^man came up to me and whispered, Make use of 
your eyes as you drive through the park, and mayhap 
yea'll imy some game worUt looking after, young gen- 
tleman,^ 

Burpdsed at this unexpected address, I turned to 
qaeatiim him as to its meaning* but in vain; for no 
Boonef had he finished speaking* than he re-entered the 
hall, imd shut the door behind him. 

Whit could he intend me to understand* thought 1 ; 
be evidentiy wished to imply something beyond the 
simple Tneani"g of the words ** game worth looking 

alter j" could he mean to no I tho thing is impos- 

Bible,"-"abinirdl" exclaimed 1* as a wild idea shot 
through my hm^ and I felt myself colour like a girl. 

"What's abeardt^’ exolaimod Lawless* gathering up 
the reins as he ** what are you talking about 7 

wky, yon’w tiatiag (sd staring alxrat you like a play- 
wstoriirhaVs tbe matter with you.ehFrankr 

f Nothing "replied taking my scat ; “don't drive too 
fmt through tJte pat^ 1 mat to lo<dc at the view aa wo 
go along.** In obedience to the gaunt domestic's myste- 
, rious iniunotlon, 1 made the best use of my eyes as we 
retraced our ww tiiroagh the peik,1lmd for my palna 
hed the ti beh<d£ag a eoJitery rabbit, half- 

! tidiea under a doek leaf, and wnt&yoanaon crows. 


®HK EMPBtlOllS. 

A SPJECfTACLE AT SBrURTII. 

I'oWARDs the close of the year 1808, the Bmperors of 
Franco and Bussia were prpcecding from their respec- 
tive dominions to the Norfli of Germany for the purpose 
of a mutual interview at Erfurth. Napoleon had felt 
the difficulty of sustaining tho vast plan of partition 
which he had traced the year before on the Niomen 
in concert with Alexander* and, apprehensive of the 
growing discontent and distrust of the other European 
powers, desired, by his personal influence, to confirm tho 
conditions of Tilsit* or suggest others favourable to his 
policy. The emergency needed all the genius for which 
he was renowned to cope with it adequately. On all 
sides the political aspects of things were menacing. 
Tho possession of Spain and Portugal, effected with such 
a prompt violence, and so calmly conceded in the Ar- 
ticles of the Treaty of Tilsit, was slipping from his hold. 
England, his steady and omnipresent foe, had cooled 
his friends and heated his enemies, and cheered on 
loudly tho fury of insurrection in the Peninsula. Aroused 
by the appeals of its chiefs, and tlic vehement exhorta- 
tions of its priesthood, the people — a stirring and un- 
expected apparition I — suddenly flung itself into tho 
arena of war, in all 'the simple energy of its cause, be- 
fore the eyes of Europe* to wrestle for deliverance with 
the veteran strcngtli of imperial Prance. The French 
were assaulted everywhere, and tho disaster at Bayleu 
seemed to quench the hopes of Napoleon. Great Bri- 
tain, by the infraction of a certain article of that code 
which permits and regulates robbery, murder, and the 
desecration of lit^an hearths, by honourable and under- 
stood acceptance* had seized on the Danish fleet under 
a storm of bombs ^ and though* by thus snatching un- 
fairly tho weapottif^ about to be aimed against her* she 
earned much general execration* yet her palpable and 
dogged resolution to champion the French emperor to 
the utterance* must have ominously haunted his dreams 
of ambition. Prussia, bleeding from the late rending 
away of the goodliest portion of her body politic* was 
at the same time secretly fostering her Tugendbund, 
yet to be 

" made famous by the pen* 

And glorious by the sword — 

and tho muffled tramp of the Lamlwelvr might be 
heard* by the apprehensive listener, within tho marches 
of Austria. All these things were against him, and 
might well darken the current of his reveries. Never- 
theless, while holding his splendid way to Germany, he 
met tho large bodies of his troops proceeding from the 
Bhino to the P<^ninsula, with the usual calm courage of 
hU look, and fired them into enthusiasm with one of 
his spirit-stirring bulletins. And still further, to guard 
his inscrutable thoughts under a show of unembarrassed 
state* he ordered a number of tho ablest dramatic per- 
formers to repair from Paris to Erfurth, for the purpose 
of representing worthily, in the presence of his Northem 
ally, the masterpieces of the French stage. The Em- 
perors met, and embraced, with all appearances the 
greatest cordiality ; and the festivities of that celebrated 
interview were prolonged for seventeen days. The po- 
litical objects of both crowned beads were assented to 
in their many conferences. But the pomp and relaxation 
of courtly gaiety were alone distinguiahwle. Napoleon 
found time to converse with Talma, and rectify the 
dramatic perceptions of that great aetor ; to disooune with 
Qodthe, and other literary men of Gmaany; to hold 
mamficent reviews, at which the Em^rors, in the sight 
of their troops, would wear the deeorations of eaoh other's 
uniforms ; to preside at nightly nmione of sU tfa^ was 
most enlmhtened, and beautiful, and chivslzous, in eon- 
tinental Europe ; and also to ride with Alexander* ear* 
rounded by a dazzling eoriipe* to view the field Jena* 
and point out to him the most remaikable loealitiei of 
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that terrible field, where ao mtaxy of their Bulncets had 
perished in ihelr onarrel, and the ranknoss of the turf 
yet witneseod to weir ms how recent and how great 
had been the oarnage- Without any more written bonds 
of treaty, the arrangements of Tilsit wore easily ratified 
at Srfiirth, and the fate of the civilizod world seemed 
to hang u^n tho swords of these two despotic soldiers. 
They parted with an embrace, as they had met. But 
they parted on .Tena ; and the evil omen of that plain 
was not falsified in future times. The great design 
which these imperial Titans had striven to consummate 
was baffled, and brought to confiision. The misery and 
violence which they calmly determined to visit on the 
weaker portions of tho human family around them 
recoiled in tho end, and soon, upon themselves. The 
poisoned chalice was bitterly commended to their own 
lips. And, as it were to point the moral of the great 
retribution, their own hands were the bloody instru- 
ments of their mutual punishment. The campaign of 
Moscow may serve to show the insincerity of their ami- 
cable professions at Erfurth, and the apparent fatality 
which, as it were, in the order of sequences, pursued 
their unsanctified schemes. The man who, hi 1808, 
affected to consider tho friendship of Napoleon the pe- 
culiar gift of Heaven, launched against him in 1812 the 
bloodiest wapentake of the Kussian people, and all the 
gravest anathemas of religion ; while he, in turn, loading 
tho conquerors of Southern Europe to tho North, me- 
naced the remotest fortress of the Czar’s dominion with 
tlie sword. liistoiy thus teaches us how the whirligig 
of time brings round its revenges.” 

“ What an extraordinary movement,” (says a female eye- 
witness of tlie scenes enacted in Erfurth, when writing 
several years later) existed within the narrow limits of 
this German village in 1808. The opoeh was, indeed, a 
striking one, in which the astonishing man who for so 
many years has slept on the rock of fit. Helena from tho 
fitful fever of his life, brought together in this place, as 
with the stroke of an enchanters wand, cmperoi*s, and 
kings, and the most remarkable of living men. Towns- 
people and peasants, strangers from all countries, cour- 
tiers in costumes richly embroidered, and somewhat 
ridiculous from the antiquity of their fashion ; Polish 
Jews, statesmen and officers covered with ribbons and 
crosses, citizen’s wives, ladies elegantly dressed, peasant 
girls, with their baskets on their backs, — all hurried 
here and there, jostling and labouring to make yray. 
From time to time, French troops, moving with the 
music of bauds to the ground appointed for review, 
added to the confusion of the streets. The town of 
Erfuith was not large enough to bold tho strangers who 
came crowding into it. The principal inhabitants were 
driven from their apartments to those of tlieir servants 
to make room for the suite of the Emperor of the French. 
In the streets more removed from the centre, the owners 
of houses were delighted with the golden harvest 
afibrded" by those who tenanted them. The inns were 
filled to overflowing. 

''Napoleon had ordered to Erfurth the principal actors 
of the Theatre-Francais — Talma, Mademoiselle Duchc- 
nois, Mademoiselle Mars, the ^autiful Georges, the 
charming Buurgoin, appeared several times a-week to 
play their best parts before an august audience. A 
little theatre, which had been found in an old college 
of the Jesuits, had been arranged with extreme prompti- 
tude and elegance. 

" Bax tiokets were distributed to native and foreign 
ladies, for every representation ; but it was not easy to 
obtain ^e». It was necessary to caipr on a long eor- 
respondenee with our friends in the suite of the Grand 
Duke of Weimar; and a great deal of intrimiing and 
nuuhesnvr^ on their part was necessary, before my 
friei^ mi myself had the happiness to obtain tickets 
for ar^reaewtation of the tngedy of CEdipus, in whhdi 
and XademoiseUe Bauoouit were to appear. 

"We «et out from Weimar to Erfurth. On our arrival 
. we our tleket# in the inn-chamber which we 


had hired, and thou tried to get into the streets f but the 
great throng in them obliged us to make our way back 
again. We were stupified with horror, on reokouiug our 
tickets, to find that two of them were lost. We removed 
everything in the] room, but in vain-^tho tickets wero 
gone. The inn-keeper’s boy had probably made some- 
thing of them, for they gave rise to a oonsldorable traf- 
fic. Strangers, who arrived at Erfurth without friends 
or recommendation, often purchased them at a Douis- 
d*or each. 

" If we had hut some oificors with us 1 ” said one of 
our youngest female oompanions ; for a soldier with a 
decoration was as good as a ticket. It was an excellent 
idea. Among our acquaintances at Erfurth we soon 
discovered the very cavaliers wc wanted ; and it Was 
under their protection that wo walked to the theatre 
through the crowd which besieged all the avenues to it. 
On the top of the stairs we were received by a soldier 
of the guunl, with a terrible face, who disposed us in 
several boxes in the hall, which as yet was nearly 
empty. 

'* I was happy enough to bo placed with two of my 
friends in the front of a box near tho stage, whouoo we 
could see all that passed in the pit. Wc congratulated 
each other on being so well placed ; but our joy was of 
short duration. The boxes near us were filled to excess. 

I The door of ours was opened hastily. The geiidairme, 

I or whoever ho was, who stood sentinel over our box, 
came to say that throe chairs wero two much for tUrtM 
ladies, and immediately introduced to the soata two 
other ladies, who, fortunately, however, wore known to 
us. All tho boxes, as well as ours, wore soon full. We 
wore crowded unmercifully, so that wc could hazily 
stir. The heat w'as enough to make one faint; but 
really wc had not time for anything of the kind. The 
importance of the grand spectacle which was form- 
ing itself under our eyes in the pit, occupied our atten- 
tion BO much, that every incun vunieuce was forgotten. 

" Immediately before the stage wore placed arm-chairs 
for the two Emperors, Alexander and Napoleon; and, 
at their sides, ordinary chairs for the kings and reign- 
ing princes. The space behind those seats began to be 
filled up. Wo saw enter the statesmen and generals of 
the several powers of Europe, men whoso names were 
then famous, and have become a portion of history. 
Uniforms covered with gold, and au air of vivacity and 
assurance, distinguished the French from the Germans, 
more serious and more modest. There were Berlhier, 
Boult, Caulaincourt, Savary, Lauues, Duroc, and many 
others equally celebrated ; it seemed as if the greatness 
of their master was reflected in the aspect of each. 
Goethe was there, with his calm dignified look, and the 
venerable Wieland. They liod accompanied the Grand 
Duke of Weimar to Erfurth. Tho Duke of Gotha, and 
several German princes, reigning or allied to those 
reigning, w^crc grouped about the two veterans of Ger- 
man literature. 

"A rolling of drums was heard outside. ' It is the 
Emperor 1’ ran through the hall in a murmur. 

"'Fools I what aro you about V said tho eommanding 
officer to the drummers ; ' it is but a king !' 

" In effect, a Germanking it was who entered the hall. 
Three others appeared in a little time after. Without 
noise or splendour, the Kings of Bavaria, Baxony, and 
W urtemberg, enter^. The King of West plialia (J erome), 
who came later, eclipsed them by the of his em- 
broideries and pearls. The Eitipcror Alexander, with 
his migestic port, came next. The grand box, opposite 
the stage, dazzled all eyes by its brilliancy. The Queen 
of W estphalia, covered with diamonds, sat in the middle, 
and near her, the channing Stephanie^ Giend Duchess 
of Baden, more remarkable for the graces of her pexson 
than the richness of her dress. Some Oeimn prineSiSes 
were seated near the two reigning princesses. Tho 
ladies and gentlem^ of their courts oeon^ed the back 
of the box. 

"At this moment Telleymnd made his appeecanee in 
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A little box arranged expressly for himself near the 
stage, on account of the weakness of his legs. The 
Emperor and the kings remained standing by this box 
in conversation with the minister, seated comfortably 
within it. Everybody had arrived ; he alone who hod 
summoned all these great people together was still 
looked for ; and he made them wait for some time. 

^ At last, afresh rolling of the drums was heard, louder 
than before, and all eyes were bent on the entrance 
with an uneasy cariosity. He appeared at last — this 
most Incomprehensible man of an inconceivable era. 
Dressed very simply, as usual, he slightly saluted the 
sovereigns present, who had been obliged to wait for 
him so long, and took his arm-chair on the right of the 
Emperor of Bussia. His short round person was stri- 
kingly contrasted with the superb figure of Alexander. 
The four kings took their places on chairs without arms, 
and the play began. But Talma displayed his excellent 
art in vain. Jocaste-Baucourt, whose beauty and talents 
had Ihscinated Baron Grimm, at Paris, during half a 
century, now found that she could charm no more. We 
had no eyes or attention for anything but the pit before 
us. In the meantime, the gensdarmos at the door of 
OUT box did all they could to correct the deficiencies of 
our education, and to teach us, in the intervals between 
the acts, the etiquette to be observed towards the 
master of the world. * Take down that opera-glass — 
the Emperor does not like it!’ cried one of them, loan- 
ing over the ladies seated behind us. 'Sit up, and 
don’t stretch out your neck — the Emperor does not like 
it 1* cried another. The impertinence, to be sure, was 
very great; but we took pattern by the kings and 
^BCCB before us, and bore patiently at the hands of 
Frenchmen what we could not remedy. 

^ Immediately after the opening of the tragejiy, which 
he had already seen a hundred times, Napoleon sat 
himself at ease in his aim-chair, and was soon sound 
asleep. It is well known that he could sleep at any hour 
of the day or night he pleased. Eyc-witnesBcs have 
declined that, even on days of battle, he would design- 
edly set himself to sleep during an hour or two, for the 
purpose of recruiting his strength, and wake at a fixed ! 
time. On the day of this representation at Erfurtli he 
had &tigaed himself in reviewing the troops for several 
hours together. It was a singular spectacle for us to 
see, buried in such a quiet sleep, this terrible man, 
whose vast plans involved one half the globe, either for 
good or evil. We were never tired of contemplating, 
with an astonishment mingled with fear, that fine an- 
tl<|ue profile relieved against the sombre uniform of the 
Osar Alexander. 

« Twenty years have passed away since then. This 
ia hardly me third of human life, and yet how many 
ehangoi have been wrought in that space of time ! 
Whttt a mighty impetus has the world received in this 
fifth of a ceniuiy ! No human heart could then guess 
half what has since come to pass. Time has reaped a 
plahtiftii harvest. The kings who filled the hall at Er- 
furth are gone ; and he, who had called them together, 
sleeps in a lonely isle washed by the waters of the 
ocean f The short and brilliant life of Alexander is 
over; and the Kings of Saxony, Bavaria, and Wurtem- 
berg, sleep In meir marble tombs ! King Jerome only 
IjMv^s ; but his rehown has vauished, with his fantastic 
royalty, like a vision of the morning. The Grand 
Dueheis of Baden, the beautiftil Stephanie, has long dc- 
^oved her husband, lost in the flower of his age. The 
Duke of Gotha is dead, and his race is extinct with 
him. The Duke of Weiiuar lives only in the remem- 
brance of his own family.” 

Since Madame Sohopenhaner wroto the foregoing 
rm^acences^ the change, on whidi ^ moraHses, has 
itsMnndergone change. Napoleon's reidlng-place, as 
weli as himself, has been removed. A ftde and a term 
have been given to the very sepulidirei of men. The 
wishes of me Emperor, that his ashes hhonid repose 
imiidst Gm belovedf people he had so aflbetimmtely de- 


cimated, were not breathed in vain— -thanks to the 
“ three days and old muskets” of 1830, which swept 
away, like a withered ftuit from a rotten branch, what 
the kings of Europe had wasted and distracted human 
nature for twenty-five years to establish. • Napoleon 
lies under the dome of “The Invalids,” with all his dy- 
nasty in his coffin. For Pate — ^the power to which he 
so fondly confided the fortunes of his house — 

Htid placed a hiirreu sceptre in his ^pe, 

Thence to be wrenched with an unlineai hand.” 

And in this transference of his bones from St. Helena 
to Paris, it would seem that the historic picturesque, 
that flung its shadows over the close of Napoleon’s 
career, has been somewhat efiaced. The moral of his 
life appears to be less emphatic, and the antithesis of 
his fortunes to lose half its eloquence and poetry. It 
would have better suited the rounding of the great 
drama, to leave him shrouded in his military cloak, 
undoT his willow, in the lonely isle. * 

However wo may think on the matter, one thing is 
pretty certain, that the days are gone by, when such 
men as Napoleon could overawe Civilization 
With the majestic menace of their eyes,” 

or establish Empire with the sword. The old royal 
roads to glory, let us hope, will soon be closed up, with 
the grass growing on them : and, surely, the human 
family will find itself infinitely better and happier for 
the change. 


Ol.D UECORDS OP NEW liOADS. 

No. IV. 

Tjir line of railway from Wimbledon to Brighton 
passes over Coombe Jjanc, and crosses the road from 
Malden to Kichmond Park ; and there, at the extremity 
of an avenue, stands Coombe House, now the property 
of Lord Liverpool, though formerly (under the designa- 
tion of Hiscomb Place) it was one of the many residences 
of Bichard Beauchamp, aptly designated the great Earl 
of Warwick, and well delineated by Sir E. L. Bulwer as 
the last of the Barons. 

From the moment of his birth, the history of that 
extraordinary man seems identified with that of the 
kings of England w'ho were his contemporaries— for 
Richard ihe Second held him as his sponsor at the 
baptismal font ^1881). He first enterod on his brilliant 
career of arms at a tournament held in honour of the 
Coronation of Jane of Navarre, consort of Henry IV., 
when ill his twenly-cighth year he held the jousts on 
the part of her Mqjcsty against all comers, and "therein 
behaved himself nobly.” His subsequent deeds of 
valour are blazoned on the page of English History, 
where he appears as the hero of the Lancastrian wars. 
But some of his less chivalrous enterprises, in his earlier 
years, are less generally known, and are highly charac- 
teristic of the ago in which he lived. 

Having greatly distinguished himself as the antago- 
nist of Hotspur and Douglas, on the field of Shrewsbury, 
he was made a Knight of the Garter, as a reward for his 
services. Having obtained leave from King Henry IV. 
to pay his vows at the Holy Sepulchre, he first visited 
his kinsman the Duke de Barr, at Calais, where he was 
nobly entertained for the space of eight days, and being 
" full lovingly and worshipfully refteihed,” he proceeded 
to Paris, accompanied by the Duke. 

The King of France, it being Whit-Sunda^, eat pub- 
licly at the Banmxst, crowned, and otherwise regallv 
attired, and, on me entrance of this fitf-fluned English 
knight, he, in courtesy, invited him to sit at his own 
table, where the Earl " so fiunously behaved htpieelf in 
language and manner, that the king and hli * lords, 
and all other people gave him great laud at Ms dflpi^ 


and all other people gave him great laud at Ms dep 
tore.” Charles evinced Ms high esteem of the no! 
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qiu^iUeH of hi« guoMt by appointing a herald to conduct 
hlns aafoly through the re^m. 

Kew honours awaited the earl in Lombardy. A 
second herald;, despatched to meet him, |>Tescnted a 
letter from Sir Randolph Mallaeet, challenging him to 
* perform certain feats of arms, for the Order of the Garter, 
oefore Sir Count Qalcot, of Mant ua. 

Warwick gladly embraced this opportunity of up- 
holding his country's gloiy, and that of the honourable 
Order w'hich his Sorcroign had conferred upon him, bnt 
restrained his martial ardour till after the performance 
of a pilgrimage to Rome, whence he repaired to Verona, 
where the rmiiour of the tilt had drawn together an 
immense muliitudc, anxious to behold this popular 
exercise. Warwick agreed to fight with axes after the 
joust, then -witli arming swords, and lastly with sharp 
daggers. Sir Randolph cntcrad the field with nine 
spears home before him. In the first encounter neither 
party sustained defeat, but in the attack with axes 
Warwick wounded his o))poncnt severely in the shoulder, 
and the Italian would have been utterly slain had not 
Sir Galoot cried peace ! The fame of this exploit tra- 
velled before the Earl to Venice, where the l)ogo and 
his nobles vied with each other in acts of courtesy 
towards the accomplished English Knight, whom they 
loaded with valuable presents. In Asia, at that period 
the emporium of arms and arts, i he illustrious pilgrim 
was treated with the deference due to his rank and 
talents. The Patriarch's deputy met him with much 
respect, and Warwick having ina<lc his otfcriiigs at the 
Holy Shrine, he placed his armorial bearings upon the 
north side of the temple, where they were recognized 
many years afterwards by divera pilgrims who came 
from thence. 

But the homage paid to Beauchamp at Jerusalem ivas 
not confined to Christians. The Lieutenant of the 
Soldan — designated as '^Sir Baltredam,” in the old 
Chronicle, having heard that the Karl was a descendant 
of the famous “ Sir Guy of W’arwick,” whose history the 
natives possessed in their own language, invited to his 
palace the youthful knight who boosted of so reno^vned 
an ancestor. There, after having feasted the Earl 
royally, he presented him with three precious stones of 
great value, licsidcs various silks and cloths of gold and 
guerdons to his servants. But the most undisputed 
incident in the historian’s narrative of this visit, and 
the one related w'ith equal gravity and simplicity is — 
that in the hour of social intercourse the Buppo.sed 
infidel confessed his belief in the Christian religion, in 
proof of which ho rehearsed the creed, at the same 
time acknowledging his dread of the punishment which 
would attend the discovery of his real faith. A modem 
author has asserted that many of the Roman Catholic 
priesthood in Spain are at this day unconverted Jews. 
When will the hypocrisy and inconsistency of man 
come to an end ) 

The Earl of Warwick, in return for the civilities he 
received from “ Sir Baltredam,” gave a bwquet to his 
servants, sending them away with rich gifts of scarlet 
and other English cloths, which so delighted the Payuim 
Knight, that he amin visited the Earl, and declared he 
would wear his livery, and be Marshal of his Hall. 
Whereupon Warsdek, who was never outdone iu cour- 
tesy, presented him with '*a Gown of Blackejurke 
(qneiyl), fiiired ; after which the^ had much discourse 
together^ ho, 8ir Bidtredam, being skilled in sundry 

J^rom^emealem, Beauebamp returned to Venice, 
where he was again received with distinguished honours, 
and fhim th#t city he travelled into Busaia, Lithuania, 
Poland, Pmosia, Westphalia, and many parts of Ger- 
ssany, most of which countries he a^ieved great 
feats of va|w in ** divers tournaments.’* If or was his 
own saveieten slow in rewarding his adcnowkdved 
morlL. Qn Warwick’s return to his native land, HcnrylV. 
appomOd him by an esqulral indenture, "retainer to 
serviTmO TOttoe of Wales (then in his 22d year) as 


well in peace as in war, both in the realms of England 
and npon and beyond the seas,*’ for which service he 
was to receive the sum of two hundred and fifty marks 
annually ; and it was likewise stipnlated that when " he 
should be in the Court of the said prince, ho should be 
allowed the attendance of four esquires and six grooms, 
and diet for them all ; provided that the* said prince 
should have a third of his spoils in war, and a third of 
the thirds obtained by those who fought under his baa^ 
ners. Also, if he should capture any great commandei^ 
fort, or castle, they were to be delivered up to the 
prince, upon a reasonable satisfaction for tlic samo**^' , 

In the serx'ioe of the prince, the conditions of 
appear strange to us modems, it appears that Warwidt 
obtained the confidence of his Highness so entirely that 
when he was called to the throne, Henry V. appointed 
the earl High-Stoward of Ei^land, for the ceremony of 
his coronation (1413) ; specifying in the patent of his 
appointment, that he h^ so selected Richard Beau- 
champ for his wisdom and industry." 

Two years afterwards (1415) the earl attended the 
congress held at Constance, where he was accompanied 
by the Bisliops of Salisbury, Coventry and Lichfield, 
Bath and Wells, Norwich, Hereford, and 8t. David’s, 
the Abbot of Westminster, the I*rlor of Worcester, and 
several other learned persons, not forgetting a train of 
eight liundrcd horaemeiL 

There the fame of the carl’s bravery “ rang through- 
out the Christian world ;** and during the Congress ho 
received a cliallengc from an Italian nobloman to tilt 
for his lady's sake.'’ Warwick slew his adversary, an 
exploit which, it appears, was highly gratifying to the 


empress, who witnessed the sanguinary deed, as "charmed 
i with the carl’s superior skill and bravery, she took his 
cognizance of the bear from the shoulder of one of his 
knights, with the intention of wearing it herself for 
great favour." Upon which Wamdek ordered the badge 
so honoured to be made of " pearls and precious stones 
which he presented, on his knees, to his imfierial pa- 
troness, In return the emperor gave him his own sword 
to bear, with tlio most flattering expressions of esteem. 
As a further mark of honour, Sigismund oficred til Mnd 
by ids hands a most precious relic to the King of Eng- 
land, namely, the heart of Saint George : a commlssiim 
Warwick gratefully undertook, but, on hearing afterwards 
that the emperor intended to visit England in person, 
he restored the gift to him, saying, ** with his usual 
grace," that the delivery thereof, by his own hands, 
would bo more acceptable. 

Sigismund soon after ofi'ered the holy heart in the 
cliapcl at Windsor, as a Knight of the Garter, being then 
invested with that order. On his journeys to and from 
England, the emperor passed througii Calais, of which 
Warwick was tlien Governor, and there his Imperial 
Miyesty was so splendidly entertained, that ho told the 
English King "that no Christian prince had such ano* 
ther knight for wisdom, nurture, and manhood," and 
ever alter, by the emperor’s authority, Beauchamp wie 
styled " the father of courtesie.” 

The account given by Rous, of a tournament held by 
the earl daring his sojourn at Calais, is highly illustra- 
tive of the manners of that day. He had three pavices 
(or shields) painted ; the first represented a lady " harp- 
ing at the end of a Wstead, with a grete of gold on her 1 
left sleeve;” and her knight, called the Green Knight* 
published a letter sealed with his arms, (black quarter 
field argent,) offering to Joust with any knight of 
France : twelve crovms and two shields should be pro- 
vided. 

The device on the second pavico was a lady riitinff 
a board working pqariSf and on her sleeve was iitamd 
a glove of pltse (silv^). Her knight was eoUed 
Uer Best» bis letter was sealed wiu his afW«h two Mil 
gules on a field argent. He challenged mm eoursea; 
and two saddlew of charges should be provided. 

The third pavice represented a lady ritting in a ga»* 
den making a chaplet, and onheraleeve wna a "polfiom** 
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Irhh a river. Her knight was called " Ohevalier At^ 
tendant;'* his challenge was to run one course with sharp 
spears, without spurs. His letter was sealed gold and 
gules quartered, and border ver<L 
These missions were sent to Charles VI. and his 
Court, and duly accepted by three French knights, who 
assembled on a lawn without the gates of Calais, called 
the " Park Hodge of Guynes.** On the appointed day, 
Warwick, as the Green Knight, entered the lists on a 
superb courser, trapped with the armorial bearings of 
one of his ancestors. On his helmet he bore a large 
plume (or “bush”) of ostrich feathers, and his vizor 
dlosed. At the third course he cast his antagonist 
(Ohevalier Bonge) down to the ground at his spear’s 
point, behind his horse’s tail, and being proclaimed 
victor, he rode to his pavilion ; still maintaining his 
Incognito, and forthwith sent a fair courser to the dis- 
comfited knight. 

The next day tho gallant carl appeared again on the 
field, as “Chevalier Verd,” his vizor still closed, and 
ostrich feathers on his basket, which was further graced 
with a chaplot, and his horse trapped with the two bars 

S les on a field argent. He encountered Sir Hugh do 
,wncy, as “Chevalier Blanc,” and, having smote him 
on his vizor twice, and broke his hanicss, he was again 
declared victor, and again returned to his pavilion un- 
known, from whence, ns before, he sent a cliarger to his 
foe. 

On the third day Warwick rode to the course with his 
face uncovered, and his name and rank proclaimed. 
The chaplet ho had worn on his basket the preceding 
day, was now enriched with pearls and precious stones, 
and his herald announced that, like as he had in his 
♦wn person performed on the two previous days, so 
would he now, and the boast was fulfilled. His antago- 
nist was Sir Coland Kynes, and at every stroke of War- 
wick’s spear he bowed him to his horse’s back. The 
Frenchman, being unable to l^end tho carl from his scat, 
exclaimed, “that he was l>ound to the saddle;” an 
accusation instantly refuted by the earl’s springing from 
his horse, and remounting with e(|ual ease. A^iin 
victor, ho rode to his pavilion amidst tho acclamations 
of the crowd ; and having despatched a third horse to 
Bir Coland, and feasted the spectators still more sump- 
tuously than on the two preceding days, he sent rich 
gifts to the three vanquished knights, and “ rode, with 
great worship,” back to Calais. 

Buoh were the chivalrous feats of Richard Beauchamp, 
Earl of Warwick. His subsequent deeds in the Lancas- 
trian wars, need no mention hero ; whilst of his private 
oharactor Hume remarks, “ that his personal qualities 
enhanced the splendour of his nobility. He was not 
more distin^ished by his gallantry in the field than by 
the hospitality of his table, the magnificence, and still 
more ih& generosity of*his expenses, and the spirited 
and bold manner which characterized all his actions. 
His undesigning firanknoss and openness rendered his 
eoUQuest over men’s affections the more certain and in- 
falTiblo. His presents were regarded as sure testimonies 
of esteem iisd friendship ; and his professions as the 
overflowings of his genuine sentiments.” No less than 
Uiirty thousand persons are said to have daily lived at 
his board in the difleront manors and castlos which he 
'' nosse8se<l in England ; and How asserts that, at the 
Earl of Warwick’s house, in London, there were often 
six oxen eaten at a breakfast ; “ and every tavemc was 
full of his meato, for he that had any atuioaintanee in 
that house might have there, so much of sodden and 
roaste nieate as he could pridLe and carry upon a long 
dagger.” 

In comparison of this projE^ion the entertdnments of 
Burleigh appear insignincani, and yet Holinshed, who 
t#ete in the reign of Elizabeth, gives a different notion 
of bd^ted magnifioenee of earUer times. “ There 
ate old men,” says he, “ yet dwelling in tho village 
Irheie I lemain, which have noted things to he 
'XtthrveUously altered in England within their memory. 



One is tho multitudes of chimneys lately erected; 
whereas in their young days there were not above two 
or three, if so many, in most uplandish towns of the 
roalme ; the religious houses and manor places of their 
lords alw^B exysted, and, peradventure, some great per- , 
sonage. But each made his fire against a veredosse in 
the hall, where he dined and dreiued his moat. The 
second is the great amendment of lodging; for, 
(said they) our fathers, and we ourselves, have lain full 
oft upon straw pallettes, covered only with a sheet under 
coverlets made of dayswaino or hop harlots, and a good 
round log under their head instead of a bolster. If it 
were so that the father, or the good man of the house, 
had a mattrass or flock-bed, and thereto a sack of chaff 
to rest his head upon, ho thought himself to be as well 
lodged as the lord of the town. As for servants, if they 
had a sheet above them it was well ; for seldom had they 
any under their bodies to keep them from the pricking 
straws that ran oft through the canvas and rased their 
hardened hides. The third thing they tell of is, tho ex- 
change of treene (wooden) platters into pewter, and 
wooden spoons into silver or tin.” 

Even in the days when Uolinshed wrote this tirade 
against tho progress of luxury, the floors of the best 
apartments were generally strewed with nishes ; then 
carpets, couches, fauteuils, and footstools were alike 
unknown, though many instances occur of bedsteads 
with their hangings being (in times even previous to 
Holinshed) made heir looms, or given in special dowry, 
and even made subjects of litigation amongst the aristo- 
cracy of England. About a century after Holinshed 
wrote, household furniture became, under the auspices 
of “ JiOiiis Ic Grand,” a matter of such importance, that 
a cerbiin style of decoration used in “ Le Sifecle de Louis 
XIV.” is still known by the name of that monarch ; and 
in the infancy of Oeorgo IV., his bed, as Prince of 
Wales, was liung with “ very rich rose-coloured satin, 
and the furniture of the room was of the same colour, 
beautifully trimmed. His highness sleeps upon four 
mattresses, the upper of which is covered with white 
satin ; the bolster and pillows are of the same quality.” 

In Henry VlII.’s time an edict was published, mi- 
nutely describing the order for making the king’s bed 
nightly by certain yeomen of the guard, who might bo 
aptly termed yeomen prickers, as their chief charge 
appears to have been to certify that no offensive or dan- 
gerous weapon was concealed In his majesty’s mattress or 
bed-clothes, for which they were to be repaid nightly by 
a manchet and cup of ale. Still, with this precedent 
before his eyes, tho worthy chronicler of Elizabeth’s 
days would scarcely have credited the rapid growth of 
domestic luxuries, even had the vision of a modem 
drawing-room been vouchsafed to him. What might 
his reflections in that case have been when even in his 
own times he says, “ When our houses were builded of 
willow, then had we oaken men. But now that our 
bouses are made of oak our men are not become willow, 
but a great many altogether of straw, which is a sore 
alteration. In those days the courage of the owner w^as 
a sufiicient defence to keep the house in safety. But 
now the assurance of the timber must defend the men 
from robbing.” 

Holinshed is not the only splenetic writer who con- 
demns his contemporariee, and upholds their ancestors. 
It is problematical whether even the valour of that 
“ man of oak,” Richard Beauchamp, would have satisfied 
him had he lived in his day, though it made him, as an 
ancient writer calls him, “the setter up and puller down 
of kiniro;” and as such the Earl of Warwick could not 
have chosen a more appropriate residence than King- 
Btoa, which owes Its name to tbs circumstance of its 
market-plaoe having been selected for the coronation of 
many ortlto first Suon Kings, as also for that of Egbert, 
son of Alfir^ lihe Great. 

There are but few historical reminiseonoes attached 
to Kingston.. A fow yeaan before the death of l$mry 
III., (1264) duringthe wan with hia barons, he mafohea 
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out of London* and took tho castlo of Kingiton^ then 
belon^ne to (SUlbort Glare, Earl of Gloater, which he 
entirely deinoliihed ; and in the civil wam of Charles 1. 
Kingston was distin^ished for its loyalty, as tho first 
armed force that declared for the king was said to have 
been there assembled ; and there the last struggle in 
behalf of the royal cause was made. When Catherine 
of Arragon came to England, to espouse Charles 11., she 
lodged at Kington the night before she arrived at 
** Kennington ralaeo." But it does not scorn to be 
further noticed In liistoiy. 

Nevertheless, by a strange coincidence, Kingston, or 
as Camden calls it, ** the King's Towiie,” was one of tho 
few places noted for the celebration of the Kyngham, an 
annual game or sport, conducted by tho parish officers, 
who paid the expenses, and accounted for the profits of 
it. It was something similar to the May games, but 
held later in tho summer, and the performers went from 
house to house levying contributions, and dressed in a 
sort of masciuo, of which the principal characters wore 
Robin Hood, Maid Marian, Little John, a friar, a lady, 
and several Moors” or morricc dancers. 

In the reign of Henry VI If. this game was so much 
the fashion at Court, that tho king and his nobles would 
sometimes appear in disguise as Robin Hood and his 
men, “drest in Kendal, with lioods and hoseu.” In 
these days, when the schoolmaster is so much abroad, 
it is almost superfluous to observe that Marian was the 
name assumed by tho beloved mistress of Robert, Earl 
of Huntingdon; who followed him while he was in a 
state of outlawry, during which time he was the original 
Robin Hood, the favourite hero of the earliest Kuglish 
ballads. The real story of Lord Huntingdon and his 
fair Marian is elironiclod in the old poem of the “Nut* 
browne Mayde,” supposed to bo written (1400) in the 
reign of licnry IV., and subsequently paraphrased by 
Prior in that of Queen Anne. 

Kingston is also celebrated for having been the first 

? lacc of which Nicholas West was vicar, in tho reign of 
lonry VJII. This colohrated man was the son of a 
baker at Putney, where ho was born, and having distin- 
guished himself at the grammar school there (1485) he 
was chosen a Scholar of King's College, Cambridge, in 
tho year of Edward IV'.’s accession. There lie gave 
little promise of future eminence, as, in the words of 
Fuller, “ he was a rjikehell in grain.” One of his vicious 
pranks was setting fire to the provost’s lodgings, for 
which ho was expelled the university ; hut having sea- 
sonably become reformed in his conduct, ho w'as subse- 
quently re admitted, and betaking himself to hard study 
he became an eminent scholar, and, as his first prefer- 
ment, obtained the vicarage of Kingston-upon-Thames. 

How often do we see that the locality in which a man 
cliauccs to outer upon public life mainly influences his 
future fortiiucs. It happened that the two favourite 
palaces of Henry Vlll., namely, Richmond and Non- 
such, were in tho immediate vicinity of Kingston, 
whilst, at the same time, Wolscy himself, the model ol 
courtiers, at once the envy and the warning of the am- 
bitious, resided at Hampton Court. Whether tho pre- 
cepts and example of Wolsey taught him the way to 
royal favour, or whether West’s acknowledged talents 
first recommended -him to Henry’s notice, is uncertain ; 
perhaps the accidental circtimstoce of neighbourhood 
may have contributed more than either to the rapid ad- 
vancement of the biJLer'B son ; for conversational talent 
and wit have always been tickets of admission to the 
tables of the great, and as the college irregularities of 
the vicar wmw not uncongenial to the taste of the pro- 
fligate monarch, his eminent loamiim and extraordinary 
abilities as ft politician mado him doubly acceptable as 
a companion, when mijesty sought, in the retirement of 
tho country^ ri^xation from the cares of roj^ty. Had 
West's first prefiffmont been in Westmorewnd, instead 
of Kinglifon-upon-Thames, he possibly would never have 
Hsen , ss raplmy in the favour of Henry ; who, after 
bpatowtag dn him severspl other benefices, made him 


Bishop of Ely, employed him in various embassies, ami 
lastly, Queen Catherine chose him as her advocate in 
comnnetion with Bishop Fuller* 

Thestyj^nif living adopted by this ihvourite of for- 
tune was sMIfiagnificent, that he Is said to have kept in 
his housejpbttndred servants, to fifty of whom he gave 
four rnBom wages, and to the others forty shilUnn 
a-year, allowing every one of them four yards of edm 
for his winter livery, and three and a half yards fiMr his 
summer livery. He died in the same year asEdwar^: Vt, 
(1558) and is buried in Ely Cathedral, having lived ^.led 
no less than six monarchsin succession occupy the 
throne; whilst tho changes in tbepolitieeu worlds 
still more, the reformation in the religion of the 
wore equally remarkable events, occurring during the 
extraordinary career of lids quondam* vicar of Kingston- 
upon-Thamca. 


THE FEAST OF THE ROSE. 

Thb ancient custom of the Feast of ilio Rose has been 
attributed for many ages paat to St. Medurd, Bishop of 
Noyon, who lived in the 15th century, in the time of 
Clovis. This good bishop, who was at tho time Grand 
Master of Salenccy, a village half a league from Noyon, 
in the south of France, after passing many of his 
years of early life in endeavouring to do all the good 
possible, so that he was beloved by all the neighbour- 
hood-after many years’ consideration, ho at laA mado 
up his mind to present, on eveiy New Year's Day, a sum 
of twenty livres and a chaplet of roses, to tho Iasi of tho 
villago who was held in the highest estimation, and of 
tho most virtuous reputation. It is said iliat. he pre- 
sented this glorious prize to his youngest sister, who 
was proclaimed by tho public voice as the Villago Rose. 
He is seen on the steps of the porch of tJie chapel of 81. 
Mcdard, situated at the extremity of tho village of 
Balencey, dressed in his pontifical robes, placing tho 
chaplet of roses on tho hci^ of a villager, who is dressed 
in a plain white dress, with only a scull cap of black 
volvot on her head, and her hair reaching to her knees. 

The villagers of Saicncey soon found it to their benefit 
to try and be tho Village Rose for the year. The young 
men, it was soon seen, always chose th(»BO who hau hold 
that honour in preference to the others. 8t. Mcdard, 
struck with these advantages, founded his yearly gift by 
letting ofiT to tenants twelve acres* of ground attached 
to his estate, which paid the yearly rent of twenty pounds 
and all incidental expenses of the ceremony of the 
The present Ijord of Saleucey enjoys to this day tlio 
choice of the Rose of the Village. 

The 8th of June is the day on which ihc/r^c of 8f, 
Medard is held. About two ^o’clock in the day, tho 
village lass, clothed in white, her hair floating loosely on 
her shoulders, accompauiod by her family and twelve 
young lasses, also dressed in white, with a broad blue 
ribbon or i^oulder knot, arm in arm with twelve young 
men of the village, march to tho chateau of Valenoey 
to the sound of tambourines, violins, bagpipes, &c. 7'ho 
lord and lady of the manor come out to meet them, and 
she then makes a neat speech, in which she returns 
her thanks for the honour and preference he has bo- , 
stowed on ber ; then, following his lordship or his mpre- 
sentative, giving each an arm, is preceded by the music, 
followed by a number of persons, who entering the 
chapel proceed to the choir, attend ana sing 

hymns in chorus. The vesjpers being finished, the clergy 
and people form a procession, and adjourn to the chapel 
of St. Medard ; the Cnrate then blesses the orown and 
wreath of rpses, which is on the altar table- Tfio 
chaplet is entwined with a light blue rihbqm edged on 
the under side with a silver band. Afteyt ifce Bene- 
diction, and $ discourse anali^oiia to il|e ifimet, tbe 
officiating priesi places the crown on the head of ti^e 
i Bose of the Yillfige, who is on her k&e<te^ and receiyos 
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twenty pounds in a small Yelvet purse, in tbe presence 
of the lord of the manor, and the offleem of justice. , 

The Rose of the Villa^re, now crowned; ^ led by the 
-lord of the manor, or his bailiffs, and m||rhole of the 
•assembly, to the parish church, where Wr chaunt an 
ancient Te Deum of l^t Medard to thap&d of mus- 
>q[uetiy by the troops and young men of tHaJIlla^. On 
^ «icaving the church, the lord of the manor, or his reprc- 
.Mtative, leads the Bose of the Village to the middle of 
the great street of Valenccy, where the house steward of 
/ lord had spread a large table furnished with six 
six knives and forks, two bottles of claret, two metal 
two glasses, two water bottles, two white loaves, one 
%i^wn one, and a small cheese. The assembly then 
cheer the Bose, and do her homage by i 


small silver arrow, two balls, a small silver whistle, 
which she is to blow three times at the house of the lord 
of the manor before she will accept any offer of marriitf e 
from the villagers. The house-steward then pays the 
attendants for their assistance that day, thirty sous, or 
2«. 6eZ. each. . . 

After this the assembly of villagers adjourn to the 
court of the chateau, under a large tree, where the lord 
of the manor leads off the dance with the Rose of the 
Village ; after that the dancing becomes general among 
the villagers, to the sound of rustic music. The M 
champ^ti'e is always stopped at the setting of iho sun. 
The Rose of the Village, on the day after, at midday, 
invites all the lasses of her acquaintance to a collation, 
followed by dancing, or other games, as may be. 

This is the origin of the Feast of the Rose ; it is no lcss 
Interesting when it is affirmed that throughout the 
numerous villages in France where the is held, 
riotous meetings, drunkenness, debauchery of any kind 
is never known, and that the honour of receiving a 
chaplet of roses at Salenccy had excited an emulation 
in all the surrounding villages in the various depart- 
ments to be present at the meeting, to sec the Rose of 
the Village presented with the order of Merit and 
Virtue. 

Louis XIII. being on a visit at tbe chateau of 
Varennea, a small village near Salencoy, M. de Bclloi, 
the lord of the manor, begged of that monarch to present 
a gift to the village lass who was considered the most 
virtuous. Louis Xlll. consented, and requested M. le 
Marquis de Garde, his colonel of the guards, to be 
present at the next Rose Meeting, and to order the 
chaplet, the purse of gold, and the' blue ribbon, which 
were presented with all due formality that year, and have 
been ever since through the government. It is authen- 
ticated in the royal records of France. 


Tbs Mahommedans are particularly proud of their 
acquirements, and sup^so themselves possessed of great 
imaginative powers. They are surprising egotists, and, 
like the Spaniards, poor and proud to a ^verb. A 
short time since, a Moonshee was domesticated with us, 
who afforded a curious example of this union of unfor- 
tunate qualities. 

Abdool Kureem hod neither lodging, nor wherewithal 
to satisfy the cravings of a Persian appetite : but, like 
all Ms class, his manneiip were pleasing and mild, which 
won for him our coniihiseration. He accompanied us 
from the Presidency, and although a professional Moon- 
shee, he was soon discovered to be grossly ignorant of 
even the construction of his native language. His lei- 
sure was devoted to inditing verses, which, execrable as 
they were, he imagined equal to Ferdousi’s ; suoh was 
our poor poetast^s opinion of his own talents, that 
whenever any of his Mahommedon Mends came to visit 
Idm, in lieu of conversation, he commenced by drawing 
<^a long roll of closely written paper^ Itod spouting his 
otn Turses, constantly pausihg to qjodllfht^ ^bepressions 
eulogistic of his gexdus, wmch w^ eomrteouBly re- 


echoed by the deep-drawn Bismillah of the listening 
ooteiie. The prose of Abdool was as higl^ inflated as 
his ^tic style ; he ddighted in the most 4oweiy and 
wordy pomp of the Perinan school. The fbllowing note, 
written by him, and translated by a Hindoo, is an 
amusing specimen of the unavoidable bathos, insepa- 
rable from this style of composition. It may be pre&oed, 
that Abdool had been requested, during his morning 
walk, to inquire what time would bo desirable for our gar- 
dener to send for some shrubs, promised us by a native, 
as transplants from his parterre. Some circumstance 
preventing his return at the time proposed, we received 
this specimen of epistolary grace. As long as the 
garden of the world is adorned with tender cypresses, 
statues of bcautifhl mistresses, and roses which are the 
cheeks of beloved ladies, so long may the garden of 
wishes, which belong to the great Captain, (may his 
prosperity be perpetual !) who is a bud of the tree of 
chief-ship, and a sprout of that of greatness, be flourish- 
ing and green by the watering of Divine goodness. 
Your servant, (i. e. I,) after presenting the nosegay of 
his solicitous prayer to God for your advantage, which 
is gathered by the hand of weU-wishing and sincerity, 
and united with the threads of those prayers which arc 
performed at dawn and midnight, wishes, that your 
sacred mind may know, that when your servant (i. e. 1) 
requested from Gopal Josee, son of.Radha Josee, the 
plants of Neem, which he agreed to give yesterday ; he 
answered, that to-morrow, at noon, when the gun fires, 
you may send your ser^-ant to his garden, and he will 
give the plants which are required. 

(Signed) Abdool Kubeem, 

Moonshee of Shiraz.^* 

The beauty of a Mahommedan letter consists in the 
length of the exordium, the number of similes, and the 

piucity of facts introduced As Abdool 

Kureem was long with us, I endeavoured to teach him 
English, with the hope of inoroasing his capabilities as a 
tutor. His memory proved so defective, that I even- 
tually abandoned my task in despair. The reading-book 
selected '»vas a collection of easy fables, chosen with the 
hope of the stylo attracting him, from its resemblance to 
that of his own authors. The first tale concerned the 
sapient doings of a learned cat, which he read, and re- 
read, for a consideTably longer period than could have 
been required foa^the composition of the volume, and, 
moreover, the whole was explained to him in the purestf 
Persian. At length 1 ventured to ask, if my pupil com- 
prehended the fable. Did he at least under- 

stand the meaning of the word C(U, about which so 
much had been studied! The answer was appalling. 
", Kat 1” replied the poet, with the puzzled look of one 
hopelessly Vlunged in a sea of doubt; "Kat? Allah 
Kureem ! .Gfod is merciful, but by the beard of my father, 
your servant cannot tell the meaning of Kat." From 
this .period 1 left Abdool to the noumufacture of verses, 
to the enjoyment of a remarkable appetite, and to his 
favourite meditations on the probable locidity of the 
" fountain of life,” in which he as firmly believed, as in 
the phUoBopher’s stone, and the houris of Paradise.— 
Western India in 1888,” by Mre. Postons. 


N.B. Th« Second Volume of PerJodieal it now needy; Coven 
for binding, with Table of Contents, may be thderod of any Book- 
seller. 
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CURIOSITIES OF SCIENCE, 

La vaaBna'fl viw PLAaaT. 

In the whole histoiy of Astronomy — 1 had almost 
in the whole histoiy of Science/' writes Professor 
Airy, ''there is nothing eomparable to the circum- 
stances attending the disooveiy of the planet exterior 
to Unwins. The histei 3 f of the discoveries of new 
{taeti he tim latterpii nf the last oentniy, and in the 


present centui^% offers nothing analogous to it. Uranus, 
Ceres, and PaUas, were discovered in tho oovee of ro- 
searches which did not contemplate the disooveiy of 
planets. Juno and Vesta were disoovered in lsUowi|ig 
up a series of observations suggested by a thdnfy whiidi, 
fruitful as it bps bf en, we may almost vfntttfe to call 
fiffidfu). Aftrisa was found, in the eoniaa of a well- 
GondnoU4, ezamination of the heaven^ nfgntMfy oon- 
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templatini? the discoTciy of a new placet, ab only one 
nf many powible rcHulto. Bui the motionA of ITranue, 
examined by philoiiopheri whg weie imprcaeed 
with the universality of w law of |n^utioni have 
long exhibited the efiheta of aome mHWng body: 
mathematicians have at length ventu|||&e taak.of 
IHKsertaining where su^ a body cou1<flK^they have 
^fointed out that the suppofliUon of a dfliifrbing body, 
'a^ving in a cos^n orbit, lirecisely indicated by then!, 
entirely explain the observed disturbances of 
|KtmuB ; they have expressed their conviction, witli a 
! » mnesB which 1 must characterise as wond^lful, that 
Vi.dkti^ planet d^ould be found exactly in ,a 


spoi hhd |iroscnting exactly a certain appearahte ; 
'ihd in iMU and with that appearance^ f/ite planfUt^ 
Mt Nothiwj in the whole Imtory of Aatfh- 

nomy can he compared to this'* — Proceedings of (he 
Roy^ Astronomical Society. 

WHAT WERE THE HABITS OP TUX 1 

All the records we have of the history of this remark- 
able extinct bird are to be found in the reduced highly-* 
hnished figure by Lavery, in hi* famous painting of 
''Orpheus Ciiarming the Beasts,'* now in the collection 
at the Hague ; in the 'recent discovery of the skull of 
the bird, in the Museum of Natural History at Copen- 
hagen ; and by a comparison of the cast of the head of 
the bird, in the Ashmolcan Museum at Oxford, with 
those of other recent and extinct species of birds. 
Added to this, is some satisfactor^vidoiice from a cum- 
parisop of the bones of the foot, which have recently 
been very skilfully and judiciously illustrated by th(i able 
curator of the Ashmolcan Museum. Upon the whole, 
Professor Owen considers the structure of the foot, and 
general form of the beak, to lead us to regard the JTodo 
M a modified bird of prey. Unable to fly, it could have 
had small chance of obtaining food by preying upon 
members of its own class ; and, if it dhl not exclusively 
subsist on dead and decaying organized matter, it most 
probably restricted its attacks to reptiles, certain fishes, 
Crustacea, &c. Possibly, a search for the bones in the 
superficial deposits, the beds of rivers, and the caves in 
the islands of Mauritius and Bodrigues, may enable 
naturalists further to illustrate the history of this 
curious bird. 

TRAVELS OP VOLCANIC DUST. 

Ok the 2<1 of fteptemher, 1845, a quantity of volcanic 
dust fell in the Orkney Islands, which was supposed to 
have originated in an eruption of Hecla, in Iceland ; 
it has now been fully asoertained that an eruption of 
that volcano took place on the morning of September 
2d, about nine o’clock, so as to leave no doubt of the 
justness of the conclusion. The dust had thus travelled 
about 600 miles ! 

ELECTRICITY Op OUN COTTOiV. 

Mb. Bowman, Demonstrator of Chemistry at Jving’s 
College, has ascertained " gun cotton ” to he capable of 
application to a purpose different from any hitherto 
described ; viz. that of insulating an elect nvally charged 
body. Mr, Bowman, while imravolliiig some cott-on 
which had matted together while in the acid, was struck 
with the tenacity with which it adhered to his fingers ; 
and, on lightly holding a small flock of it, and approach- 
ing a finger of the dther hand, or any foreign body, 
found that it was stwmgly attracted towards it; thus 
differing essentialljr firoaft’the unprejmred cotton. By 
examining the ttra'i^Wat short intervals of time, by 
means of a d(dioaio gold-leaf eleetrometev, Mr. Bowman 
found that the one aoq^ended by the cotton retained its 
charge oonsidowhly longer than the other ; thus proving 
the cotton to be a more perfect insulator than the silk, 
which has hitherto been chosen as best adapted for the 
purpose of insulation. The acid amplcyod was a mix- 
tiiie of egnal parts of nitric acid, gt, and 
ralj^ulio add, gr. 1^83, and ihe immersed 


leg about five minutes. It was not hi^j explosive, 
detonated only when partially struck with a hammer, 
j^d required to be heated considerably to cause it to 
explode. Mr. Klchard Phillips, one of the editors of 
^fhe Philosophiad Magazine, in agreement with the 
.^^ve statement, montions that Mr.. Eecks, of the Mu- 
si^unt' of Economic Geology, when ^ing some gun 
^tton, and drawing it out, beard a crackling noise, 
which induced him to present it to the gold-leaf elcc- 
tromofor, when it instantly eansed strong divergence of 
the l^ves. 

* * purIty op ancient coins. 

•‘li^^BiLYER coins, after having been long in the earth, 
are often found covered with a salt of copper. This 
teay be explained by Supposing that the alloy of copper, 
kt the Burfoce of the coin, enters into combination with 
/the eidrbonic acid of the soil, and being thus removed, 
ite place is supplied by a difliision from within ; and 
in ms way, it is not improbable that a considerable 
^portion of the alloy may be exhausted in process of 
time, and the purity of the coin be considerably in- 
creased. — Profeshor Henry, U. 8. 

TUB GEOLOGY OP NORWAY, AS CONNECTED WITH TUB 
ABSENCE OF A FEUDAL NOBILITY. 

A PHYSICAL circumstance, almost peculiar to Norway, 
and aj>parently very little connected witli the social 
state of a people, was of great influence, in concurrence 
with accidental circumstances, in preventing the rise of 
an aristocracy. The stone of Norway is gneiss, or other 
hard primary rock, which is worked with difficuilty, aii<l 
breaks up in rough, shapeless lumps, or in thin schistose 
plates ; so that walls cannot he constructed of such build- 
ing materials without great labour, time, and command 
of cement. Limestone is not found in abundance in 
Norway, and is rare in aituations in which it can be 
easily transported ; and oven clay, whic.li is used as a 
bedding or cement in some countries for rough lumps 
of stone in thick walls, is scarce in Norway. "Wood 
has, of necessity, in all times and with all classes, been 
the only building material. This circumstance has been 
of great influence in the middle ages on the social con- 
dition of the Northmen. Castles of nobles or kings, 
commanding the oountry round, and secure from sudden 
assault by the strength of the building, could not be 
constructed, and never existed, in Norway. The huge 
fragments and ruins of baronial castles and strongholds, 
so characteristic of the state of society in the middle 
ages in the feudal countries of Europe, and so orna- 
mental in the landscape, are now wanting in Norway. 
The noble had nothing to fall back upon but his war- 
ship ; the king nothing but the support of the people. — 
The Sea-Kings of Norway ; by Q. Laing. 

GOLD IN SIBERIA. 

The reign of the Emperor Nicholas has been distin- 
guished by the important discovery, that portions of 
the great eastern regions of Siberia are highly au- 
riferous, viz. in the government of Tomsk and Teniseik, 
where low ridges, similarly' constructed te those on the 
eastern flank of the Ural, and, like them, trenching 
from north to south, appear as offsets from the great 
east and west chain of the Altai, which separates 
Hiberia from China; and here it is curious to remark, 
that, a very few years ago, this distant region did not 
afford a third part of the gold which the Ural produced ; 
but, by recent reseatehes, on augmentation so rapid and 
extraordinary has taken place, that, in 1843, the east- 
ern Siberian tract yielded considerably upwards of 
two millions and a quarter sterling, raising the total 
gold produce of the Russian empire to near tkree mil- 
lions sterling !^8ir R* 8. Mwckmn, F.B.S. 

MILD TEMPXBATVBB O* WBITBMAVSK. 

The high mean annual temperature of thl* healthy 
part of Cumberland, and eipedally the very limited 
range of the themunneter in the winter seaMn ^ere, 
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as compared with inland towns, and many localitioadn 
the south of Bnpfland, are very remarkable. During 
severe frosts^ the thermometer at Wigton and Carlisle. j 
is frequently 15 or 20 degrees, and in the south u 
much as 80 or 85 degrees lower than at Whitehaven^ 
Even at Paris, and other places in Eranoo, tlih« 

temperature in winter fs often lower than at WhU|h' 
haven. Thus, on January 7, 1846, the thermometer St 
Lyons marked 0^ centigme, (below the freezing pointy)' 
equal to 17® of Fahrenheit; at Whitehaven, the ther- 
mometer throughout the winter was not lower than 
28® ; an<l on the night in question, the lowest point 

to which it fell was 86® or 19" higher than at Lyoni» 
Carnations continued to bloom throughout the scasdn, 
and nunil>orri of wild strawberry plants in flower, wore, 
noticed in the immediate vicinity of the town. On 
the whole,” says Mr. J. F, Miller, in Jameson's J&untai,.-. 

we believe there are very few localities in Great 
Britain, which are favoured with so mild and genial an 
atmosphere, or are less subject to those sudden vicissi- 
tudes of temperature w'hicli render the climate of 
England so trying to those suiijoct to catarrhal diseases, ' 
bronchitis, or other more alarming aflections of the 
lungs and air-j)assagcs.” 

SETTSATION AT QUEAT IIEKillTS. 

D. Lk HiLEuli has submitted to tlio Paris Academy of 
Science, a paper on the sensation experienced at great 
heights ; and which luis ])cen called by various medical 
writers, the Mol de Jilontof/ne. Dc Saussure, Hum- 
boldt, Boussingaiilt, and many other travellers, gene- 
rally felt acceleration of tbe pulse, prostnitiou of 
strength, loss of ajipctite, nausea, vomiting, and other 
symptouLS similar to those of sea sickness. I). Le 
Hilcur fuid his companions, Messrs. Bravais and Mar- 
tins, in ascending Mont Blanc, in August, 1844, sutrured 
most during the first hour after their arrival at the 
summit of the mountain. In the second liour, ihe.> 
felt better, and after that they suflered verv little; but 
they had no appetite during the whole of the time that 
they M^re at a* height exceeding 4000 yards. The 
author distinguishes between the sensations created by 
the mere fatigue of ascension, and those which arc 
caused by the atmospliere in elevated positions; the 
latter are the acceleration of the pulse, the loss of 
appetite, and sometimes somnolency. 

y. WHITE HACK IN ALOEKIA. 

M. OuYRON confirms the statements of Ileysounel, 
Bnicc, and Shaw, describing the Aurcs in the pruviuce 
of Conslautiue, Algeria; they have white skin, blue 
eyes, and fair hair; they do not form distinct tribes, 
but predominate in some, and arc very rare in others, 
and have inhabited the country for a very long time. 

Tin MAMMOTHS OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 

Dr. BucKiiANn has happily and successfully shovii 
that, for long ages, many species of carnivorous animals, 
now extinct, inhabited the eaves of the British islands. 
Again, in low tractaof Yorkshire, where tranquil lacus- 
tlue (lake like) deposits have occurred, there Imiies 
(oven those of the lipn) have been found so perfectly 
unbroken and unworn in the fine gravel in which they 
are heaped up, (us at Market Weigh ton,) that few per- 
sons would he disposed to deny, that such feline, and 
other animals, once roamed over the British isles, as 
well as other European countries. ' Why, then, is it im- 
probable, that large elcpluints, with a peculiarly thick 
integument, a close coating of wool, and much long 
shaggy hair, ehould have been the occupants of wide 
tracts of Northern Europe and Asia? This coating. Dr. 
Fleming \m well ^mi^ed, was probably as impene- 
trable to rain and ewd, as that of the monster ox of the 
Polar Circle. Such is the opinion of Sir B. J. Mur- 
ofaisoni who thus accounts for the disappearance of tbe 
BritlstI Mammoths: 

** Wkttii we tum firom the great Tiberiaa continent. 


which, anterior to its elevation, was the chief abode of 
Uie Mammoths^ and look to the other parts of Europe, 


where theij^nttnains also occur; how remarkable is it 
that we finB|ipr number of these creatures to be Justly 
proportiodHK the magnitude of the ancient masses 
of ta&df ^n|Hbhe labours of geologists have defined I 
Take thomHpb isles, for example, and let all their ^ 
low, recen^PIlevatcd distiicis, be submerged; 
fthort, England be viewed as the ccngparatlvehr ettiau 
island she was, when ihe ancient estuary of the . 

including tbeplains of Hyde Park, Chelsea, H ounslow^lH 
Uxbridge; were under the water;— when the Bevern^r! 
*^hded far into the heart, of the kingdom, and IshH. 
‘&'tem tracts of the island wore submeiged ; and dlK; 
hill then remain hut moderately sized feeding groutw 
ior the great quadrupeds, whose bones are found in the 
gravel of the Mjacent rivers and estuaries. This limited 
area of subsistence could necessarily only keep up a 
small stock of such animals ; and, just as we might expect, 
the remains of British Mammoths occur in very small 
numtiers indeed, when compared with those of the 
great (diarncl-honses of Siberia, into which their bones 
bad been carried down during countless ages, from the 
largest mass of surface which geological inquiries have 
yet shown to have been dry land during that epoch.-- 
Jamiasons Journal 

THE POTATO MALADY. 

Mr. a. F. B, B. has just wrliion an elaborate 
work in proof m Ihj^^rcsf'nt potato malady being caused 
by the vanlator, which comes upon the plant in 

tbe winded state, and there brings forth its yoiiitk alive. 
After a Hliort time, the insect brings forth other young, 
which young, of themselves, reproduce ; thus, from a 
single specimen, a plant may become speedily (xivered 
with the insects. It has been proved by Uoamur, that 
in five generations, one Aphis may be the progenitor of 

5.904.900.000 descendants ; and it is supposed that, in 
one year, there may be twenty generations; and Mr. 
Smcc knows no reason why the vanlator should be less 
prolific than its congeners. The vankitor, likewise, 
attacks many other plants : upon one specimen of the 
beet, Mr. Since slates, that not less than 80,000, or 

40.000 may sometimes be found. 


FRANK FAIRLEOH ; 

OR, OLD COMPAMIOES IN NEW SCENES. 

ByF.E. S. 


CHAP, VII. 

THE GAME IN BAR6TONE FARE. 

We had arrived within a quarter of a mile of the gate ; 
and I had just settled, to my thorough dissatisfaction, 
that the old footman must be a humourist, and had 
diverted himself by making a kind of April-fool out of 
season of me, when through the trees, which at that 
spot stretched their huge branches across the road, so as 
to form a complete arch, I fancied 1 perceived tbe flatter 
of a woman's dress ; and, in another moment, a turn in 
the drive disclosed to my view a female form, which I 
instantly recognised as that of Clara Baville. 

Without a minute’s hesitation, I sprang to the gronnd 
before Lawless had time to pull up, and, saying to him, 
" I shall be back again directly ; — wait for mei-^there’f 
a good fellow,” I hastily entered a winding path, which 
led through the trees to the spot where I had seen the 
young lady, leaving my companion mute thorn astonish- 
ment. Up to this moment,, acthig idlely flresn a sort of 
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instinctive impulsoi which xnftde me wish to see and 
speak to Miss .Savilic, I had never considered the light 
in which my proceedings might appear to her. What 
right, I now asked myself, have I to intnide upon her 
privacy, and, as it were, force my con^ME^ upon her, 
whether she wishes it or not I May she mk upon it 
as an impertinent intrusion I As these tlMHlghts flitted 
through my brain, 1 slackened my pace ; and, had it not 
been for veiy shame, could have found in my heart to 
turn back again. This, however, I resolved not to do ; 
having committed myself so far, 1 determined to give 
her an opportunity of seeing me, and, if she should show 
ai^ intention of avoiding me, it would then bo time 
enough to retrace my steps, and leave her unmolested. 
With this desi^ 1 proceeded slowly up the path, stop- 
ping now and then as if to admire the view, until a turn 
of the walk brought me in sight of a rustic bench, on 
which was seated the young lady I had before observed. 
As soon as she perceived mo, she rose and came towards 
me, disclosing, as she did so, the graceful form and 
beautiful features of my partner of the preceding even- 
ing. The morning costume, including a most irre- 
sistible little cottage-bonnet lined with pink, was even 
more becoming to her than the ball-dress ; and when, 
instead of tho cold air uf constraint which hud charac- 
terised her manner of the previous evening, she advanced 
to meet mo with a slight blush and the most bcwittdi- 
ing smile of welcome that ever set man’s heart beating, 

I thought 1 had never seen anything so perfectly lovely 
before. | 

I must ask your forgiveness for venturing thus to 
intrude upon you, Miss 8avUlo,” began 1, after we had 
exchanged salutations ; but the temptation of learn- 
ing from your own lips that you had sustained no 
injury, was too strong to bo resisted, more particularly 
after the disappointment of finding you were from 
home, when J did myself the pleasure of calling on 
Mr. Vernon to inquire after you.” 

"Nay, there is notlilng to forgive,” replied Miss 
Saville; "on the contrary,” she continued, blushing 
dightly, " 1 vras most anxious to see you, in order to 
thank you for the eminent service you rendered me 
yesterday evening,” 

" Ileally, it is not worth mentioning,” returned I ; 
" it is only what any other gentleman in the room 
would have done had he been in my situation ; it was 
good Mrs. Trottle's sliawl saved you ; 1 could have done 
nothing without that.” 

" You shall not cheat me out of my gratitude in that 
way,” replied she, smiling ; " the shawl would have 
been of little avail, had it not been so promptly and 
enorgetically applied ; and, as for the other gentlemen, 
they cbrlainly were very ready with their offers of assist- 
ance aj't&r the danger was over. 1 am afraid,” she 
continued, looking down, " you must have repented the 
trouble you had taken, when you found,what a thonk- 
leaa person you had exerted yourself to save.” 

" Indeed, no such idea crossed my mind for an in- 
stant ; tho slight service 1 was able to render you was 
quite iqpaid by the pleasure of knowing that I had been 
fortunate enough to prevent you from sustaining in- 
jury,” said I. 

"You are voiy kind,” was the reply; "but I can 
assure you 1 have been exceedingly distressed and an- 
noyed by imagining how wholly destitute of gratitude 
you must have considered me 1” 

" Lucy Markham told me such would be the case,” 
replied I, smiling. 

"Did ahel — a dear warm-hearted girl,— she always 
does me justice !” exclaimed Miss Saville, as she raised 
her beautiful qyes, sparkling with animation, to my face. 
She then, for the first time, observed my injured arm, 
and added quickly, " but you wear your arm in a sling; 
1 hope— that is— 1 am afraid— 1 trust it was not in 
saving me that it was hurt 1” 

" It is a mere trifle,” replied I ; " the wristband of 
my shirt aleeveeaught fire> and burnt my arm, but it is 


nothing of any consequence, I can assure you ; pray do 
not let it alarm you,” continued 1 anxiously, for my 
companion had turned suddenly very pale, and resumed 
her seat upon the bench. 

"Jam very foolish,” said she, smiling faintly, "but 
the alarm of last night has made me sadly nervous. 
Oh 1 Mr. Fairlegh, what must you have thought of mel 
you exerted yourself, and successfully, to save my life, 
receiving a painful injury in so doing, whilst I left the 
house without offering you the thanks due even to the 
commonest service imaginable.” 

" You were not then aware that I had bnmt my arm, 
remember; and forgive me for adding,” returned I, 
(for I saw that she was really distressed at the idea of 
my considering her wanting in gratitude,) "that it 
did not require any unusual degree of penetration to 
perceive that you were not altogether a free agent.” 

" No, indeed,” replied she, eagerly catching at the 
idea, "Mr. Vernon, my guardian, — he always means to 
be vexy kind I am sure ; but,” she added, sinking her 
voice, " he is so very particular about my manner to 
gentlemen, and he speaks so sternly sometimes, that — 
1 know it is very silly, — but 1 cannot help feeling afraid 
of him. I mention this, sir, to prevent your judging 
me too harshly, and I trust to your generosity not to 
take any unfair advantage of my openness ; and now,” 
she added, fixing licr large eyes upon me with an im- 
ploring look which would have melted the toughest 
old anchorite that ever chewed grey peas, " yon will 
not think me so very ungrateful, will youl” 

"My dear Miss Saville,” replied J, (with difficulty 
repressing a sudden impulse which came across me to 
throw my arm round her waist, and, regardless of con- 
sequences, tell her she was an angel)—" my dear Miss 
Saville, let me beg you to believe I never dreamt of 
blaming you for a moment ; on the contrai^, I pay you 
no compliment, but only mention the simple truth, 
when I tell you that I admired your behaviour through- 
out the whole affair exceedingly; your presence of mind 
and self-control were greater than, under the circum- 
stances, I could have supposed possible.” As she made 
no reply to this, but sat looking steadfastly on the 
ground, with her head turned so as to conceal her face, 
1 continued — " 1 hope it is unnecessary for me to add, 
that you need not entertain the slightest fear of my 
making any indiscreet use of the frankness with which 
you have done me the honour of speaking to me — but 
1 am forgetting half my business,” addet I, wishing to 
set her at case again, " I am charged with all sorts of 
kind messages to you from good Mrs. Coleman and 
Miss Markham ; 1 presume you would wish me to toll 
them 1 have had the pleasure of seeing you 1” 

" Oh yes, by all means,” replied Miss Saville, looking 
up with a pleased expression, " give my kind love to 
them both, and tell dear Lucy 1 shall come over to sec 
her as soon as ever I can ; and say that, thanks to Mr. 
Fairlegh,” she added, colouring riightly, "lam none 
the- worse for last night’s alann.” 

" I will not intrude upon yon longer, then, having 
delivered my message,”- said 1; "1 have kept my com- 
panion, the gentleman who was so unfortunate as to 
overturn the candelabrum, waiting an unconscionable 
time already ; ho is very penitent for his offence ; may 
1 venture to relieve his mind by telling him that you 
forgive him 1” 

" Pray do so,” was the reply ; " I never bear malice ; 
besides, it was entirely an accidenf^ you know. How 
thoroughly wretched he seemed when he found what ho 
had done ; frightened as I was, I could searedy help 
laughing when I caught a of he look^ 

so delightfully miserable,” added she, with a little 
merry laugh. After a mommxt's pause, die continued 
— " I’m afraid Mr. Yemon will tnlnk 1 am lost ; if he 
should happen to inquire after me, and l*m not forth- 
coming, there will be a fine frus. 1 suppose I most 
tell him that I have met you, and that wUl make hhn 
cross for the rest of the di^—heigd^o r 
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“ Surely,” said T, he can never be so unreasonable 
as to blame you (%)r such a trifle as that. Does ho ex- 
pect you to bo a nun because he lives in a priory V* 

" Almost, I really think/’ was the reply ; “ and now, 
good bye^ Mr. Falrlegh,” she continued — I shall feel 
so much happier since I have been able to explain to 
you that I am not quite a monster of ingratitude.” 

" If that is the case, I am bound to rejoice in it also/' 
answered I, “ though I would fain convince you that 
the explanation was not required.” 

Her only reply to this was an incredulous shake of 
the head ; and, once more wishing me good morning, 
she tripped along the path ; and, when I turned to look 
after her, her graceful figure had disappeared among 
the trees. 

With a flushed brow and beating heart, (gentle reader, 

I was barely twenty,) 1 hastened to rejoin my com- 
panion, who, as might be expected, was not in the most 
amiable humour imaginable, having had to restrain the 
impatience of two fiery liorses for a space of time nearly 
approaching half an hour. 

Really, Lawless,” I began, " I am quite ashamed.” 

“ Oh, you are, arc you was the rejoinder. “ J should 
rather think you ought to be, too. Jlut it’s always the 
way with you fellows who pretend to be steady and 
moral, and all that sort of thing — ^wheii you do find a 
chance of getting into mischief, you're worse a great 
deal than a man like myself, for instance, who, without 
being bothered with any particular ])riiicip1es of any 
kind, has what I call a general sense of fitness and pro- 
priety, and docs his dissipation sensibly and correctly, 
iiut to go tearing off like a lunatic after the first petti- 
coat }'ou see fluttering among the bushes in a gentle- 
man's park, and leaving your friend to hold, in two 
thorough-bred peppery devils, that are enough to pull 
a man’s arms off, for above half an hour, it’s too bad a 
great deal. Why, just before you came, I fully expected 
when that mare was plunging about on her hind 
legs”— 

“ How lovely she looked !” interrupted I, thinking 
aloud. 

“You thought so, did you*?” rejoined Lawless; “I 
wish you’dj list had to hold her; her mouth’s os hard” — 

“ Her mouth is perfect,” replied T, emphatically; 
“ quite perfect.” 

“ Well, that’s cool,” muttered Lawless; “he’ll put 
me in a passion directly ; — pray. Sir, may I ask how on 
earth you come^to know anything about her mouth T’ 

“ How do I know anything about her mouth !” ex- 
claimed I. “ Did I not watch with delight its ever- 
vaiying expression!— mark each movement of those 
beautiful lijis, and drink in eveiy syllable that tUl from 
them ! — not observe her mouth 1 Think you, when we 
have been conversing together for the last half-hour, 
that 1 could fail to do so!” 

“ Oh, he’s gone stark staring mad !” exclaimed Law- 
less ; “ straight waistcoats, Bedlam, and all that sort o 
thing, you know .'—conversing with my bay mare for the 
last half-hour, and drinking in every syllable that fell 
from her beautiful lips— oh, he’s raving !” 

“ What do you mean!” said 1; at length awaking 
to some consciousness of sublunary affairs — “ Your 
mare!— who ever thought of your mare! it’s Miss 
Saville I’m talking about.” 

“ Miss Saville I” repeated Lawless ; giving vent to a 
long whistle, expressive of incredulity ; “ why, you don’t 
mean to say you’ve been talking to Miss Saville all 
this time, do you!” « 

“ To be sure I have,” replied I ; “ and a very interest- 
ing and agreeable conveTsation it was too.” 

“ Well," exclaimed Lawless, after a short pause ; “all 
the luck in this matter seems to fall to your share ; so 
the sooner I get out of it the better. It won’t break my 
heart, ^t’s one comfort if the young woman has the 
bad taste to , prefer you to me, why, it can't be helped, 
ytm trfiat did she say for herself, eh 1” 

“ She seat yen her foigivaneiB, for one thing,” replied 


I ; and I then proceeded to relate such particulars of 
the interview as 1 considered expedient ; which redial, 
and our remarks thereupon, furnished conversation 
during the remainder of our drive. 


HISTORY OF THE COTTON MANUFACTURE.* 
The next step in the advance of the cotton machines was 
made by the celebrated Richard Arkwright, who, either bj 
improving on the inventions of others, or maturely dt* 
vcloping his own, became the first of cotton lords, gain- 
ing the honours of knighthood, and the more soli(f . 
benefits of a princely fortune. Arkwright was bom ati ' 
Preston in 1732, where ho became apprentice to a bal^> 
her, but rather directed his attention to mechanical 
inventions than the forming of wigs, or tlio adornment 
of petted curls. His first attempts were directed to the 
construction of a machine whicli should move perpe- 
tually ; and this dream of a constant motion oocupied 
his mind until circumstances directed his genius in a 
more useful direction. He became intimate with Hay, 
a clock-maker, who one dtiy advised Arkwright to 
cease from the child's play of constructing curious toys, 
at which the world might, indeed, look for a mumout in 
surprise, but finding itself none the wiser, would be sure 
to pass on, smiling, with a sort of contemptuous pity, on 
the useless productions. Arkwright heard the warning 
from one wlio seemed to know the wants of the world 
around him, and in further conversation Hay direoted 
his friend to aim at the formation of some machine 
which would facilitate the weaver's labour, providing 
him with a more abundant and cheaper material for his 
warp. The inventions of Wyatt and Ilai'groaves had but 
stimulated, not satisfied expectation, and Arkwright 
began to think he might be one of those fortunate 
men destined to advance the wealth and happi- 
ness of his country. Accordingly, he and llay set to 
work; and, after many consultations, produced a lua- 
chinc which seemed likely to answer the end proposed. 
This was not, however, constnicted without some aid 
froui others. Mr. Atherton, of Warrington, lent Ark- 
wright the Borvices of a smith and wateh^tuol maker ; 
and Mr. Hmallcy, a spirit-dealer at Preston, agrcorl to 
advance some money. This last item was especially 
serviceable to the poor inventor, who was unable at that 
time to go to the poll at the election of General Bur- 
goyne until some friends provided him with docent 
clothing. Such, when on . the very threshold oJ' his 
succcsstul career, was the condition of him, who became 
the honoured and rich Sir Richard Arkwright. 

The Master of the Preston Grammar School was per- 
suaded by Mr. Smalley to place a room at the disposal 
of his friend the mechanist, where the various experi- 
ments were perfonned — and there, at last, the machine 
fwas completed. It seemed to work well, but all was, 
as yet, tantalizing uncertainty and fear ; the invention 
might yet disappoint the ardent expuctatious now 
forming in the mind of Arkwright, or the soirct be- 
come prematurely known, when all the fruits of their 
studies might be reaped by others. The spinners, too, 
were not men to be trifled with, and, should they dis- 
cover the nature of his invention, it would soon be de- 
stroyed by a riotous mob ; for those who obtained their 
livelihood by hand-spinning were infuriated by th© 
attempts to introduce the powers of machinery within 
their own peculiar province. 11c at length felt the 
crisis of his life arrived, — ^that the tide bad risen, 

which, " token at the flood, rolls on to fortune,"— and a 
patent being procured in 1767, Arkwright took his 
stand before England, and entered the race for fame 
and wealth. In his application for the patent he le said 
to have described himself as “ Richard Arkwright, 
clock-maker, of Nottingham.;” and some have eevcrely 

(1 ) Continued from page 248. 
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eensored him for this mtnie description, which they 
r^ard as an attempt to support bis claims to tlie va- 
rious inventions patented in his name. Doubtless, 
persons would be less surprised at the production of an 
elaborate piece of mechanism by a clock-maker than if 
the same work were ascribed to a barber ; but we omit 
all theorizing on a statement which is not su[)ported by 
facts, as Arkwright did not so describe himself; for the 
term clock-maker does not appear in the patent. His 
machine was called the Waicr-framc/* bcin^ turned 
by water, like all the early spiniiin;? mills ; for that was 
the great power of his age ; and if Hrindley deemed all 
rivers created but to form canals, some of the early 
cotton mill-owners may have regarded streams as cliiefly 
^Btined to turn mills. Well, indeed, did water perform 
its task ; but the steam-engine has, in most ea-es,Hiipcr- 
seded, with its iron arm and ceaseless energies, “ the 
quiet old mill stream that long years ago” threw its 
sparkling waters on many a wheel. Arkwright, being 
joined by several wealthy persons, erected a cotton mill 
at Nottingham, and by incessant studios developed tho 
powers of his machine. During five years no returns 
of capital were received, whilst an outlay of 20,00O/. 
had been required to carry out the requisite improve- 
ments. But those efforts and risks were at Icngtii re- 
warded by the successful working of his invention, and 
Arkwright became a manufacturer on a vast scale. 11c 
was not, however, permitted to enjoy in peace the rewards 
of his severe application and iiu morons pcrplcxitic.s. 
The Lancashire manufacturers infringed his patent 
with a degree of audacity unprecedented, and Ark- 
wright saw his inventions used by rivals who, iStrong 
in their oombinations, defied all appeals to law. Ark- 
wright's patrons determined to resist this oppositio i 
and spoliation, lie therefore resolved upon o])posing 
tho numerous attempts to infringe his ])atent, and 
commenced nine actions against various manufacturers 
in the year 1781. Now came the moment of triumph 
for his mercenary rivals, who succeeded in procuring 
tho nullification of Arkwright's patent, on the ground 
that his inventions ha<l been described with a studied 
obscurity. Thus, after years of troulde and vast outlay, 
the improver of the walar-frtxme saw liis discoveries 
flung as a prey to every speculator ; in addition to wliich, 
the inauufaciurcrs opposed him in every way, refusing 
even to purchase his yarns, and driving him to weave 
tho productions of his own spinning frame. 

About four years after, in 1785, another effort was 
made to recover what Arkwright deemed his rights; 
and on the 17th of February he obtained a verdict in 
his favour, by which the validity of the patent was 
established. Arkwright’s buccc.ss was short-lived; his 
rivals still persisted ; and in a great trial, on .June 25t h, 
overturned his claims to tho invention of the w^ater- 
fhim . Ho was now left to contend, on unprivileged 
ground, with his opponents, and soon became the 
greatest cotton manufacturer, even regulating the valiie.s 
of yarn throughout the kingdom, as all the spinners 
followed his prices. The loss of, his patent had so irri- 
tated ^im against the Lancashire manufacturers, that 
he attempted to raise the Scotch spinners to a rivalry 
with those of England, observing, in the first clmllitionH 
of bis anger, that “ he would find a razor in Scotland 
to shave Manchester.” Hia opponents w^cre witty on this 
term borrowed from his former trade, hut he evinced a de 
termination to carry out the threat by connecting himself 
with Mr. Dale of Lanark Mills He did not, however, 
persist in such an exclusive spirit, and soon became 
noted for his vast works at Cromford in Derbyshire, 
where each year found his vast wealth increasing. 

The barber of Preston now rose to honour, being 
chosen High Sheriff of Derbyshire in 1786 ; in which 
year he also received the honour of knighthood upon 
presenting an address to the king from the county, 
oongrandating the monarch on his escape from the 
knife of Margaret Nicholson. 

His great improvement waa the dratving machine , by 


which tho cc^ton wool is drawn out so aa to extend to 
more than twice the length of the original roving. Such 
a lengthening is requisite for the production- of those 
delicately fine threads from which the elegant produc- 
tions of the loom are formed. Without this drawing 
machine our weavers could only produce coarse and 
heavy materials instead of the gossamcr-liko substance 
of modem looms. 

The principle of the drawing machine consists in the 
passing of the thread between one pair of rollers aftiCr 
it comes from between another pair, tho motion of the 
former pair being more rapid than that of the latter. 
If tho two pairs of rollers moved at the same rate, the 
thread would only he flattened in the passage; but if the 
second set revolve more rapidly than the first, the cotton 
must be lengthened. Thus, suppose tho second pair to 
move with twice tho rapidity of the preceding, tho 
cotton will not supply the thread fast enough for the 
former, and it must eiiher break ov stretch. The elasticity 
of the material prevents it from snapping; and the 
extension of the thread is therefore the necessary re- 
HiiU. Three advantages are thus obtiaiued with the 
greatest certainty : first, the line of cotton can be ex- 
tended to the [larticular length required by the manu- 
facturer; in the ne.vt place, this lengthened thread can 
be brought to any degree of fineness; and lastly, 
this thread, of many miles in length, is kept, by the 
harmonized and uniform action of the rollers, to the 
same thickness throughout. The perfection and beauty 
of this machinery may be estimated by the fact, that, 
from a pound of raw cotton, a fine and even thread may 
be produced nearly two hundred miles lung. 

The principle of this drawing machine was certainly 
first developed by Wyatt, in his rolling engine ; but 
being expanded in various details by Arkwright, and 
conueeted with the spinning jenny of Hargreaves, became 
the source of numerous fortunes, and tho main spring 
of the cotton manufacture. Arkwright must thcreforo 
he regarded rather as au ingenious adaptor and 
judicious improver, than an inventor. But let us not 
forg«‘t the fertilitjr of resource, patient investigation, 
and mechanical skill, required by him who adapts to 
one end the various and scattered devices of others. 
Arkwright's improvement thcreforo dcuiauds our highest 
praise, and few will rcfu.se to join in the commendation 
bo-stowed by parUament in 1774, when his labours were 
pronounced as laudable as they were legal. 

Arkwright died near his works at Clrompton, on the 
lird of August, 1792, at the age of sixty, having gained 
that which Ills predecessors, Wyatt and Hargreaves, 
failed to obtain — a vast fortune. 

We have now traced the history of the cotton manu- 
facture through the three stages indicated by the 
labours of three men— Wyatt, Hargreaves, and Ark- 
wright ; the first developing the principle of the card- 
ing machine, and the third still further improving the 
discovery of tho first, besides adding to the efficiency of 
the spinning machine of the second, But improvements 
are not yet over in this wide field, and wo now call the 
reader's attention to the discoveries of a fourth genius : 
the invention of the spinning mule, by Crompton. 

Tho machinery of Arkwriglit, Hargreaves, and Wyatt, 
did not ^'ct satisfy the wants of those who required a 
finer cotton thread for weaving than could bo furnished 
by these contrivances 

A poor weaver, named Samuel Crompton, living at 
Hall-in-the-Wood, near Bolton, in Lancashire, first <*on- 
trived a plan Ipr efi'ecting the desired object, by which 
the beauty and delicacy of cotton fabrics were advanced 
far beyond the most glowing anitci pal ions. He saw 
that if the threads could be streUfted in the very process 
of spinning, a piece of roving might be drawn out so as 
loftiinisb from a pound of cotton some thouKands of 
yards more th'Ui could be obtained from the spinning 
jenny. 

Th(» reader must remember that the fineness of c<^b 
thread is expressed by certain figures which dme^be 
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number of himlai produced from a pound’s weight of the 
roving. Thus, Ko. 40, implies that fortylhanks of such 
thread are made from a pound; Ko. 60, that sixty 
hanks are so formed ; and thus for all others up to the 
highest. As each bank nioasures eight hundred and 
forty yards, it is evident that the Auer the cotton is 
stretched, the greater will be the number of hanks pro- 
duced from a given weight of roving. It was at one 
time supposed that eighty hanks to th^c pound was the 
highest possible efforts of the spinning machines, but 
since the inventions of Crompton cotton yarn has been 
spun bearing the No. 3fi0. 

Between the years 1774 and 1779, Crompton was 
continually experimenting on the various plans which 
offered a prospect of producing finer cotton, and thus 
extending the manufacturing power of lilnglaiul. In 
1771, his machine was finished, being how'cvcr exceed' 
ingly rude, for the inventor possessed little operative 
skllJ ; and was therefore unable to represent in the 
maciiino the fulness of his designs. 

Crompton, nevertheless, set the engine to urork, not 
with any hope of fame or honour; patents and specu- 
lations were far from the miml of tiiis humble man, 
whose only wish was to use liis invention privately fur 
cflecting some little improvement in his family comforts, 
and securing additional wages wKiiout the wear and 
tear of greater bodily exertion. At first his employers 
were surprised at the even beauty and fineness of liis 
productions ; nor could they refrain, wliilst paying him 
the higher wages suited to his improved material, from 
wondering at the rapidity witli which such j>erfcct work 
was accomplished. 

The whisper, that a new advance hail been made in 
the maeliLncs of the cotton manulaeturc, soon spread 
amongst Crompton’s neighbours at llall-in-the-Wuod, 
and thence ran to Bolton, startling the affrighted hand- 
spinners with the liatcd image of another rival to their 
craft. Persons now came from various parts to examine 
the details of the now machine, luiieli to Crompton’s 
annoyance, who complained .bittcriy of the iiiterriiption 
thus given to his quiet labours by the busy curiosity of 
the idle, and the feverish prying of the avaricious specu- 
lator. Many were eager to iiivostiguliC the principle of 
the new inventions, in order to adapt it to their own 
engines, and Crompton clearly saw that his ma<diiiio 
would soon come into use. 

lie named it the Mu! v- Jenny, thereby intimating that 
it was constructed partly from I he water-frame of Ark- 
wright, which was first moved by a 7fcor.s'e-wljoel, and 
partly from the jenny of Hargreaves; but it w;i.s known 
for some time in his neighbourhood as the Hall-m-thc' 
Wood wheel,” a local appellation which has never been 
general. 

The spindles of the mule are not set in ix feed frame, 
hut on moveable supports, which run upon wheels fitted 
to grooves in the fioor. Thus a long line of spindles 
may be seen, constantly moving backwards and for- 
wards during the spinning process; so that at one 
moment a spectator soea the whirling and humming 
ranks of a thousand Spindles approach within a few 
inches of his body, thou slowly aiid calmly the mass 
stops and retreats to its former distance, after w'hieh 
the frame ogain advances as before ; and thus through 
day and night the nntired engine treads its ceaseless 
round. The object of these oscillating movements is to 
procure an equable ntretxMng of the delicate threads 
daring the spinning ; thus when the frame is wheeled 
0 n, the eotton U wound up on the spindles; but when it 
has returned through a portion of its sweep, the rovings 
are suddenly tightened, and as the machine oonlinues to 
retreat, it necessarily atretdiea the thread attached to 
the spindles, then coming forward winds up the dis- 
tended lines, and again repeats the heauiilful operation. 
Such nicety of movement requires the mdat delicate ad- 
justment of the complicated machinery, and the most per- 
fret control over the steam-power which moves the whole. 

{Ta-b$aontM£di»ne9t Nu1^d^efd 


THE MAIDEN AITNT, 

No. III.— Chap. II. 

I SATK alone in the prctly drawing-room of Entnore 
Hall, for 1 had not invited Mrs. Alvonley to assist me 
in receiving Miss Kinnaird, though she paid me a 
morning visit of two hours’ duration, on the day which 
Owen had fixed for his ward’s arrival. It was perhaps 
churlish of me, hut my feelings were really and deeply 
interested, and I did not want cither to make conver- 
sation, or to have it made for me. 1 don’t think 1 am 
by nature sentimental, and 1 am quite .sure that, in the 
present instance, I have neither sought nor pennitt^ 
the petMiliar stutc of mental self- indulgence, to which 
the world satirically affixes that epithet; hut 1 was quite 
surprised at. the degree of my own emotion when the 
sound of w'hecls on the frost-crisped gravel— as cpiick, 
as light, and as traceless, as the passage of feelings 
across a world-hardened heart — announced thoit my 
visitor was actually come, i never can sit still on the 
sofa in the drawing- room, when I know that a person 
whom I wish to welcome is entering the hall-door. 1 
have been repeatedly told that it is a, weakness, and 
that it cannot hasten the meeting by more than half a 
minute, and 1 admit the truth of the objection ; never- 
thele.ss, it is one of those cases in which I W'uuld not, if 
I could, be othcrwi.'»e than weak. Heaven help poor 
human nature, if the cui 7>o/m(|ucRtiun is to be asked in 
matters of ailection ! Those little exuberances, those 
delicious exaggerations, are just the very touches on 
which its beauty depends— the bloom on tlie buttierfly’s 
wing, nocilless to it, perhaps, as a mere fiying-machine, 
hut everything to jt as a butterfly. 1 nunombor ouoe 
sto])ping in a diligence, at night, to take up a Norman 
couritr}'womaii ; .she wha parting from her Jnisband and 
child; and many we fe the long farewells which they 
exchanged ere she entered the vehicle. But when sho 
was fairly in, and we were beginning to move, slie nearly 
di'«locatiKl her own neck and my shoulder by stooping 
out of the window to give an extra and most inconve- 
nient ki.ss to the lii.llefl»oy, who w:is held up by his 
papa to receive it. She had been hugging him to her 
heart’s content the moment before— but all tho Hwevinvaa 
of her afiecliou wtis cuiu^euircd in that last unnecessary 
salute ; I positively loved her for it ; and though I tra- 
velled in her company during thirteen sultry hours, 
and sho chewed garlic end shut the windows, such was 
the pol4)ncy of that little iiidiimtiun of heart, tiiat I had 
not arrived at hating her when we parted. But all this 
wiiile Miss Kinnaird is on the carriage stei>s ; I must 
hasten to assist her in doscendii%. 8ho returned my 
greetings with a warmth that was more than merely 
polite, and an ease which seemed to me scarcely ualu 
ral at the shy and girlish age of eighteen. Her bonnet 
and veil nearly liid her face, but her unusual height, 
and singularly graccfrl figure, struck me at ouee ; 1 had 
no time to analyze my impres-sions^ for she passed 
quickly up.^tairs, attended by her owft maid, and pio- 
neered by mine, to make a ha.sty toilette after her jouT' 
ncy, while 1 was left to receive and entertain her 
brother. 

Captain Frank Kinnaird, an elegant-looking young 
man, with very pleasing manners, and with no impor- 
tunate resemblance to hU father in look> tttne, or air, 
first introduced himself to roe, and then {xirf^rmod tho 
same ceremony by his friend Captain EvOn^ — tall 
stiff-lopking person, whose apparition surprised mo not 
a little — ^and the two gentlemen thou followed me into 
the drawing-room. 

We trespass on your hospitality rather unwairrant- 
ably,” said Frank, iis he ostahlishod himself on 
tho corner of the sofa; but tho lights in yt»ar win- 
dows, suggesting visions of fire and sola» tea and muffins, 
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wm rally too tempting to be resisted by two travel* 
worn and frost-bitten mortals at this hour of a Novcm* 
bet 

1 said something civil about hoping to see him at 
Bnmore Hall while his sister continued to be its inmate, 
as often as his leisure would permit ; and I concluded 
with a half-dubious bow to his silent friend, who imme- 

" T^uare very kind,*' said Im, with grave politeness; 

and the prospect is peculiarly agreeable when con- 
trasted with our bachelor establishment at Acton Cot- 
tage. Neither of ns can trust the other to make tea ; 
aim, as we have only one tearpot, and the cook refuses 
to boil water fbr us more than twice a-day, wo are obliged 
to take it by turns to go without ' the cup which cheers 
but not inebriates.' " 

I was puzaled by the extreme quietness of manner 
with which this speech was delivered, and scarcely knew 
whether to laugh or not. My instinct, which is seldom 
at fault in detecting at once those who are likely to 
prove uncOngmiial on further acquaintance, had inspired 
idle with an unpulse of dislike to Captain Everard at the 
moment in which he was so unexpectedly introduced to 
my notice. I cannot deny that he looked like a gentle- 
man, and some people might even have thought him 
good-looking ; .bnt ho was pale, grave, and erect ; and I 
made up my mind that he would prove to be sickly, 
■tern, and formal; and 1 was not to be shaken in this 
determination by an ease of manner, and an expression 
of humour about the mouth, which seemed to indicate 
better things. Accordingly, 1 addressed myself prin- 1 
oipally to Frank Kinnaird, and expressed a charitable 
hope that his sister was not over-tired with her journey. 

'' She will be quite rested to-morrow,” was his answer, 
** and you will then be able to make acquaintance with 
each other, — a -process which I fancy that ladies can 
aooomplish fkr morq^rwidly than gentlemen. I think 
I may venture to sa^that Miss Forde will iitfil no i 
reason to regret the kindness which has induced her 
to take charge of Edith, — eh, Evcu'ardT’ 

'' Miss Einnaird is perfectly faultless in person, 
manners, mind, and heart,” returned the gentleman 
thus appealed to. I am qualified to pronounce this 
opiniox^ for it is full twenty-four hours since 1 was 
introduced to her.” « 

** Ah, you laugh at me,” cried Kinnaird, good- 
humouredly; *'but I have the satisfaction of feeling 
sure, that if you hod such a sister of your own, you 
would be jtt^ as proud of her as 1 am.” 

" There rai be no doubt of that,” answered Captain 
Everard. ** Short as our acquaintance has been, 1 am 
beginning to feel proud of her already.” 

" We Won't attend to him. Miss Forde,” exclaimed 
SUmalxd, turning to me ; he is an incorrigible cynic — 
a fellow that doesn’t Iftlieve in the existence of anything 
good upon the face of the earth.” 

^ A comprehensive assertion that,” coolly remarked 
Captain Everard, by way of comment. 

" But," proceeded Frank, without minding him, 
** I am afraid of aaying too much about Edith before- 
hand, you bnqn^Ost you should bo disappointed ; and 
I know I mayj|pTidly be supposed to be partial. I 
dare ai^ die jiPwtiiing wonderfiil^much like other 
young udiea ; but she has had many advantages in 
education^ and she has certainly made the most of 
them— that she is a blne-stodcing— (I hate blne- 
stoekings 1)— nor one of those moving automatons of 
aooom^dliiientB that one dares not come near, for 
ibar one dhMd touA the spring by accident, and they 
diould go off 'into k ' bravura^ or a German drama : no, 
ahe has no pedimtry or affectation about her, ^f any 
kind ; but,” and here he lowered his voice, and assumed 
a confidential air, " 1 can’t help speaking to you as an 
old friend, because I have heard so much of you and 
yem in days long gone by. Bhe really is a very attrac- 
tive sort of girl ; and when she is presented next spring, 
m ieaEy do expect that she will make a Mnsation.” 


"Don't be afraid of speaking too wtrm^ to ma,” 
cried I, dellffhted at ms animation in his sister's 
behalf. " I am a very old-fsahioned person in most of 
my pinions, and 1 always suspect the genuineness of 
an affection which is afraid to, show its free.” 

Captain Everard gave me a peculiar look, which 
seemed to express, " How much 1 could say in answer 
to that sentiment ; but I am not going to say anything.” 
(I have often observed this kind of expression in the 
eyes of highly aigumentative persons, when their 
acquaintance with you is as yet too recent to justify 
their attacking you for every word you utter, and when, 
consequently, they are just endurable— which, when 
the compassionate restraints of good-breeding drop 
away, they are not.) He then tum& to his friend, and 
said, — 

"Miss Kinnaird is highly accomplished, I know; 
yet 1 own T did fancy that her touch on the piano ” 

" 1 don’t know what fault you can find with her 
touch on the piano,” replied Frank, shortly. " That 
fellow Thalberg said it was excellent, when he heard 
her, and 1 should think he knew rather more about it 
than either you or I. But how absurd I am 1” added 
he, checking himself, " or rather, how absurd you are t 
Why you have never heard her play at all” 

" Of course not,” answered Everard ; " for even yon 
would hardly reckon among her perfections the power 
of introducing a pianoforte into her travelling-carriage. 
Neither did 1 find fault with her touch : 1 only just 
mentioned it — and lo ! you hurl aside that poor inef- 
ficient mask of polite indifference directly, and show a 
scowling face, with defiance in oveiy line. And 1 am 
sure Miss Foide will approve of mo for having produced 
this effect, for I have just heard her say that she likes 
affection to shew its face boldly, and go flaunting and 
shouting about the streets and mariceis to the tune of 
* 1 love her, how I love her !' ” 

His emphasis was so gravely comic as he pronounced 
these words, that 1 could not help laughing, though it 
was at myself. 1 had no time to undertake my defence, 
for, at this moment. Miss Kinnaird entered, and the 
attention of two of the party, at least, was immediately 
absorbed by her. 

I was absolutely astonished at the splendour of her 
beauty. Descriptions of peifion are proverbially inef- 
fective, yet T must tiy to give some idea of her peculiar 
characteristics. I have already said that she was more 
than usually tall ; but the moulding of her fig^ire was 
at once so round and so delicate, that whilst her worst 
foe could not have dared to call her lanky, her most 
injudicious admirer would never have thought of 
describing her as "a fine woman.” Her head was 
small almost to a fault, covered with that abundance of 
dark hair which had made such an impreaston upon 
Owen, and which was drawn baokfrrom her brow, and 
braided together in one interminahle length of glossy 
plait, arranged so as to form a natural coronet Her 
forehead was low and wide ; the eye^ws and eyelashes 
nearly black ; the eyes deep-set, timoad f shaped, and 
of the darkest possible gray; the nose high aim exqui- 
sitely chiselled ; the mouth small, full, and with tnat 
peculiar curve of lip which is almost dladainfril when 
in repose. She moved like a queen of nature's mikiiig, 
and it was impossible to look at her without mentally 
agreeiiig with her brother’s opinioui that a creature so 
gifted, both by nature and fortune, would, indeed, 
" make a senaation” when she ahould appear in the 
gay world for which ahe was intended. I finmd that 
1 was losing myself In melancholy wonder wlietiier tiie 
would not be utterly (foiled by thie dangerous adminir 
tion of the stidfitude, and what would be her final 
destiny : so I ^Look oS my meditative humour at onee, 
and set to woisin good earnest to rnake myself and my 
tea as sgmahle to xuy vislton as J coitid. 

Wo naturally foil into oonversation upon AUbrd and 
its neighbourhood, Hiss Kinnaird 4iifairiag into the 
nature and number of . itopetjurn^ attractiiMu^ nMh 
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tlie eig«mett of ft London-bi^cl girl, whose conceptions 

eonntiy ddoyments deriYo their beautiful colouring 
from the reooUection of a happy childhood spent among 
woods and wators, dowers and birda This was a point 
on which I eohld be eloquent, and I counted up, with 
animation almost equal to her own, the walks and views 
to which I hoped to introduce her, lamenting all the 
while that her first acquaintance with the soft and 
various loveliness of Devon^ire should be made in the 
leafless month of November. 

'' Edith docs not ask you about the men and women 
of the place, you perceive/* cried Frank Kiunaird, 
mockingly, yet with an evident wish to call my atten- 
tion to the simplicity of his sister's tastes. ** She is a 
very romantic young lady ; all her sympathies are for 
hills, meadows, and waterfalls. But 1 — ^who am a matter- 
of-fact person, who live by eating, drinking, and talking, 
and am resolved to obtain as many pleasant helps to 
those three grand occupations as I can for the next 
month or two— I may perhaps be permitted to inquire 
what kind of society is attainable at Alford 1 ” 

Your sister is infinitely indebted to you, Kinnaird,*' 
said Captain Everard. She was just coming to that 
question. She, however, would have been compelled 
to ask it in a circumlocutory manner, and with an 
air of nonchalance, as if it dropped out by accident, so 
as not to incur the reproach of feeling any interest in 
her fellow-creatures ; while you are able to obtain the 
information she wants openly, without the trouble of 
manoeuvring, or the danger of disguise. You are an 
invaluable friend.” 

** That is a part of your system of having no faith in 
anybody,’* said Miss Kinnaird, quickly. 

** My system of having no faith in anybody ! ” re- 
peated he, with an air of astonishment ; ** 1 did not 
know I had such a system. Pray how did you find 
it out?” 

'' I dare say,” exclaimed she, evading ^tho question, 
" you do not believe in the reality of my love of beau- 
tiful country ; you think 1 say it for effect, and that 
1 am ashamed to express my true opinions, and think 
it very fine to assume indififcreuce to eveiy thing except 
the beauties of nature, and, perhaps, books. But you 
arc quite mistaken. I am not in the least ashamed of 
owning that I am very fond of society ; that 1 delight 
in balls, and that I shall be excessively glad to hear 
that there is any chanoo of my going to one at Alford. 
Only you know,” she added, turning to me, that is no 
contruiction to my loving a fine view, and enjoying 
a country walk.” 

** Far from it,” answered I ; ** the more keen one’s 
perceptions of pleasure are, the more comprehensivo 
they are likely to be, — at leaat, that is my idea.” 

Your eystem, you mean. Miss Forde,^' said Captain 
Everard. We have all got svstems, only we don’t 
know what they are till this la^ is so good as to find 
them out for us. If 1 chose, 1 could dispute every 
assertion whidi Miss Kinnaird made in her last speech, 
especially the closii^ one ; but 1 am so much interested 
to know how she discovered my system, that I cannot 
rest till she has told me. You won’t refuse to explain, 
will you?’ added he, addressing himself dirdctly to 
her. 


The youiig lady blushed, but did not seem at all 
disposed to retreat from what she had said. ** Oh,” 
she replied^ people who have the sort of views that 
yon have, cannot conceal them if they would. One 
tees it all isamediately. The manner in which you 
listened to Flank’s account of his two friends, at dinner 
to-daji ahowed me at onoe what you thought.” 

Indeed 1 ” said he, apparently iilich amused. 
'' Hisa Forde, I am afraid you will find yodir companion 
verv dangoroua. You will stand committed ip unknown 
and elaborate ayilem^not by the words you Mak, but 
by the manner In whivyoa listen ; and at dinner too, 
imn ette fa te frncy that observation is at rest, 
uA file stridker lustrainta of society may he a little 


relaxed. You will never be safe ; and 1 really know 
not what advice to give you, for the last refuge of a 
cautious mind — silence— is converted into an amoush of 
the enemy." 

^'Listening is often a great deal more expressive 
than talking,” said Miss Kinnaird, with playfitl deter- 
mination ; beside^ you were not wholly silent.” 

** I spoke, Mid I T cried he. ** 1 foci infimtely gratified 
to think that my words should have made eo deep an 
impression.” 

I came to Edith’s assistance here, for this last stroke 
j evidently disconcerted her a little. '' What is the 
stonr of Captain Kinnaird’s two friends,” asked 1, 
“ which has given rise to this war of words? 1 cannot 
decide which of you is wrong till I know the whole 
history.” 

" Oh I I’ll enlighten you,” cried Frank : “ Everard. 
you know, is not in our regiment now ; he exchangea 
more than two years since, and has been to the West 
Indies, and had the yellow fever, Ac. Ac., and that is 
why he is down here with me, on sick leave, recruitinx 
a little. So he was asking mo after some of our old 
friends to-day ; and, among other histories, 1 told him 
of a fellow of the name of Harrison, whom wc both 
knew very well, and who has just sold out, and bought 
land in Australia. A strange fancy it is, to be sure, 
and he has persuaded another fellow of ours — Milford 
(Everard, you didn’t know Milford, ho was after your 
time)— to join him, and they sunk the price of itheir 
commissions, and such prlvato property as they had 
besides, in the purchase of I don’t know how many 
acres, somewhere beyond Sydney, and they sailed last 
month, and are gone to set up fanning together : the 
only wise part of tho plan seems to mo to be their 
going together, for they were always uncommonly 
great cronies ; and it will certainly be bettor for them 
to .have each other to talk to;rinltead of settlers and 
natives, and those sort of people.” 

** And I believe the head and front of Mif ofiending,” 
said Captain Everard to Miss Kinnaird, ** was, that 
I ventured to think it tho only, or the most, unwise 
part of the plan I Did 1 do anything worse than that 
—-except listen?” 

She laughed, and replied, — “ Oh yes, yon did much 
worse. When Frank told you that there was a rtai 
friendship between them, you said you hoped it might 
last.” 

'' Upon my word, Edith,” cried her brother, joining 
Captain Everard and myself in the laugh which these 
words elicited, ''it was a very charitable hopO of 
Everard’s, for 1 am sure if it does not last, the poor 
fellows will be in pretty nearly the most uncomfortable 
situation that 1 can imagine. Would you have had 
him hope that it might not last ?” 

" Yes, 1 think I may retort upon my assailant,” added 
Everard. " I won’t be so very general in my assertion ; 
hut it is pretty evidently Miss Kinnaird’s system to 
have no faith in me.” 

" Oh, the tone in which you said it t” persisted she ; 
" it implied suoh a disbelief in the jDOSsibility of its 
lasting. You may laugh, if you plai& hut I am sure 
it did. Now, can you say— -truly afif^honestly^-that 
you do not expect them to quarrel' almost imme- 
diately?” 

'* I believe, on my honour and consf/ieuoe^** replied 
Captain Everard, with solemnity, ” th^it bv this di^ 
six months — I say six months, b^use 1 be mx 
the safe side — ^they will not be upon speiikiM |srinB.’* 

" There ! ” cried Edith, in triumph. ^ ^ Wfia 1 not 
ri^t ? But how 1 pity you ! ” 

You pity me,” rejoined he, " becauB 9 T have a little 
more experience in human nature than it Ja poaaible or 


natural that you should have. Well, if such experienoe 
be profitable, I will allow that it is not voiy exhilaratix^ 
But 1 have thie great advantage, that I am not underr 
going perpetual disappointments. Knowing, the truth 
1 of that wise old saying, that ' every man hits his price,' 
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1^ am naHhcr exuberantly oonfident nor jealously sns^ 
picioiiB ; but I pay for what 1 gei| and never consider 
myself ilbusedi unleas, as sometimes happens, I don’t get 
vnat I have paid for.” 

Is it really possible!” exclaimed Edith, casting up 
her eyes, while her face glowed with generous and 
indignant astonishment. Can I be hearing such words 
said in eailiest 1 Oh, how glad, how thankful 1 am that 
there is not one spark of truth in them —that there are 
such things as friendship, and honour, and nobleness — 
that there are, have been, and will be, men who would 
die sooner than do what their conscience disapproved, 
though they might gain kingdoms by doing it ! Bui 
it makes me uucomfbrtable to hear it said—though i 
know how fidse it is.” 

She stopped, seemingly (juit-c abashed at her own 
warmth. ** Everard is qui/./diig you, Edith,” said her 
brother ; ** he is only trying to put you in a passion, 
and I must say he has suceccdod.” 

*' He is putting me in a passion also,” said I, " and I 
dare say that is more than he iuteudod. Captain 
Everard, we cannot allow these assertions to pass. 
Surely you are not in eanicst.” 

He turned to me with a half-laugh, as though he had 
scarcely expected me to interpose with so much ani- 
mation; and felt that a little more seriousness was 
necessary in replying to me than he had thought it 
incumbent on him to assume towards the younger lady, 
with whose undisguised warmth of feeling ho seemed 
to be amusing himself a little unguardedly. 

“ Why, I am not going i>o maintain,” he answered, 
" that the literal sense of the words is true. — I don’t say, 
that every maiihas his price actually in pounds, shillings, 
and pence. But. I think wc can scarcely confute the 
assertion taken in a wider slgnidoailon. 1 don't think 
we find many men who can resist temptation if only it 
assail them on their weak point, whatever that qmy 
happen to be. Most of the instances of heroic virtue 
coneoming which society is eloquent seem to me t.o resolve 
themselves into this, that the man was tried where he 
happened to be strong, and so withstood the trial easily 
enough. A generous man is tempt>ed to do a mean 
action — tempted, that is, by some arrangement of external 
circumstances which makes such an action easy and 
profitable. He does not do it, simply because he does 
not feel the slightest inclination to do it, and the world 
cries out in admiration. But let the same man be 
tempted to fly into a passion, and ten to one, he yields 
to the impulse without a struggle. The Tempter has 
only to pay Im price, and he wins his prey immediately." 

** This seems to me sophistical,” said I ; but 1 am 
not logician enough to argue with you. According to 
this reasoning, I suppose that a man who had so schooled 
his mind as to make his impulses good iiisload of evil, 
would possess no merit at all.” 

** Pardon me,” cried he, " I was speaking of real, 
modem, living men, such as we sec around us. The cha- 
racter 3 ’OTi describe is not to be met with among them 
— 1 was speaking of a man who is governed by his 
temperament— 1 should hardly veitture to speak at 
all of one wh^i^^ learned to govern it.” 

** You havo'^Pm opinion of human nature." 

** 1 have replied he, gravely, ** a very high 

opinion of what it might be,— a very low opinion of w^t 
it is.” 

** And you do not believe in friendship T exclaimed 
Miss KiiMsaird ; 'That seems to me the strangest of all your 
opinions,* 1 always thought there was so much real 
friendship amengmilitary men; there is such close and 
constant companionship, such unrestrained intimacy, 
such mutual dependence and forbearance. Why do you 
smile 1 I am sure it is the general rule — 1 am sure 
Prank thinks so.” 

'* And so the tie which unites two rod coats is in 3 'our 
eyes a holy and romantic thing 1 Forgive me if 1 say 
* that seems to me the strangest of all your opinions.’ 
I should like to hear your notions of a iniiitaxy life.” 

I ' ' 


" I ought to know something on the subject," answered 
she, colouring a good deal. " I am a soldier’s sister.” 

" In the days of chivalry— in which you to 

have lived (you will at least agree with me in that) — 
such friendships as those which you are 'imagining to 
yourself, may have been common enough,” observed 
Captain Everard. " Men to whom the profession of 
arms was a sacred thing, to be entered on with fast, 
prayer, and vigil, who had again and again faced death 
side by side, xfotwith the bravado of physical indifference, 
but with the reverent fearlessness of Christian faith, 
whoso vow of brotherhood was assumed before God, and 
blessed by the Church— don’t you think such men as 
these must have been very nice t” added he, with a sudden 
change of tone and manner, as he encountered Edith’s 
kindling eyes. 

8ho made him no answer at all, and after a moment’s 
pause he proceeded, “ But what do you suppose is the 
progress of a friendship between two knights of modern 
times, -<lcgencrate creatures that they arc? It begins 
over the moss tabic, when the heart is warmed by a few 
additional glasses, and is in the most favourable state 
for the reception of a deep and lasting impression ; it is 
cemented by sympathy and mutual assistance in practical 
jokes, and the noble contention of singlestick ; and, in 
the higher eases, though even these ai c by no means rare, 
the frii'nd, emphatically so called, seals his devotion by 
becoming second in that rational and Christian recrea- 
tion, a duel. A bond thus hallowed may naturally be 
expected to outlast time itself.” 

“ Come, come, Everard, this won’t do at all,” cried Kin- 
naird, taking up the cudgels ; “ why, my dear follow, your 
arguments are as fiiinsy.as possible. I’ll say nothing 
about your knights of old, though, if they began their 
friendships, as 1 d.vre say they did, over noble wine of 
Xcrcs, and cemented them at tilts and tourneys, 1 don’t 
see why they need despise our mess table.s and slugle- 
stiek But if you moan to say, that there does not often 
exi.st between brother-officers a friendship as true, as 
refined, and as lasting, as can ever be met with in the 
world, 1 say you arc mistaken. Why, you are yourself a 
pTOof to the contrary. Think what you have been to me 1 ” 

“ My dear Frank,” said Everard quickly, " 1 am arguing 
with the ladies ; you are not to interest ^^oiirself in the 
matter at all. Besides, I am quite sure that 1 shall have 
Miss Kiniiaird on my side bore. I know, if she will only 
be so charitable to confess it, that she has a much higher 
opinion of the knights of old than of her Majesty's 
army at the present day. How have you not, Miss 
Klnnaird 

If Edith would rather have a great murdering 
baron who could neither read nor write, than an accom- 
plished, educated, rational man, I can only say she is 
very foolish,” observed Kinnaird. 

You could not possibly say anything milder under 
the circumstances,” returned his friend. " But 1 see I 
must take you home, where we can argue the question at 
our leisure. W e are keeping the ladies up unconscionably 
late after your sister’s fatigue.” 

Frank rose at this hint, and the gentlemen took their 
leave. 1 am afraid J go away in disgrace,” said Captain 
EveraM, as he shook hands with me, ” but you have a 
very charitable expression of countenance, and 1 shall 
trust to you, first to foigive me yourself and then to make 
my peace with that young lady, with whom 1 can scarcely 
venture to shake hands.” 

" If I thought you were really and thoroughly in 
earnest,” rejoined she, doubtfully, X should think a great 
deal worse of you than I do.” 

Then I beg you will continue to suppose me in jest,” 
cried he, as he quitted theroom^ 

" That is a singular person,” said I, when we were left 
alone. " Is he a very intimate friend of your brother’s?” 

<* The dearest friend Frank has in the world,” replied 
Edith; " 1 have been hearing Captun Everard’s praises 
ever since he got his first commission ; 1 believe he has 
a great many good qualities, andhe haa been invaluahjp 
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to Frank—^ndUlii conversation is interesting— one could 
not go to sleep over It as one so often feels inclined to do 
with commonplace people— but I cannot say that I like 
him.” 

“ I should not like him for a friend,” I observed 
cautiously. 

“ I dislike liim excessively,” cried she, with energy. 
And so we parted for the night. 

What a number of little worlds revolv^ unsuspected, 
iindor the uniform surface of that complex 5 id mysterious 
thing, Society! The only words spoken that evening 
which had penetrated into my heart, and which remained 
there, were the f;areless expressions of Prank Kinnaird, 

that ho looked upon me as an old friend Ac 

had hmrd »o much of me in hin childhood.'* Amid the 
interminable m usings which arose out of this little 
sentence, I fell asleep. 


A CHRBTAIAS PAltTY IN THE COUNTRY.^ 
Chap. VIJT. 

A RAMBLE TO THE SVKE. 

**PaAY, ray dear mother, whore did you and Justine 
ramble to this inorriiii:^ ^ ” asked Charles lioraiiie. as the 
party at Kirkfield Hall drew near the blazing fire, and j 
arranged the table and working-frames for tlic evening ; ! 
** I came in, tired to death with hard study, to propose a 
walk, but found the girls all busy letter-writing, and 
you and my cousin vanished no one knew whither. 
Where did you go ? ” 

We went as far as the Hykc,” replied his mother, 
''because I wished to show Jiisliiio a specimen of our 
north-country farmhouses, and had not before been to 
partake of good Mrs. Fielding's yule eake and cliccso. 
You will all be in disgrace there if you do not go soon, 
for she says she has looked for 3'ou every day, and has 
made Justine promise to visit her again witli ,you ” 

" Which 1 did promise most readily,” said Justine 
I’Estrangc, "for I was quite taken with the obi lady's 
hospitality and homely good humour. Not that I am 
sure I understood all she said, for she ecrtainly did 
speak more broadly than any one 1 have y'ct met w'itli, 
when she ‘wondered as boo t’ young ladies hed nivver 
been ower ta taste t’ yulo-eake, an’ not even Mr. Cliarles 
hed been in wi’ his gun ta hev a bit o’ cheese an’ a sup 
0’ Christmas yall. She really thowt it war ower bad. 
They might as weel hev abarghestat Syke, ye all seemed 
sa flayed ta cum till it.’” 

" Well (hme, Justine ! ” cried Charles, '* you will speak 
the real Doric in time ” 

" Is it not a shocking corruption of language V' 

" I am not quite so sure of that, Mademoiselle. 
Modern English you know is said to be a corruption of 
the Saxon, and in our dales I doubt not you will fliid 
more wor<ltf of pure Saxon origin than in any other dis- 
trict. We must introduce you to Dr. F., who will dis- 
course most learnedly upon this topic, and doubtless tell 
you an anecdote of hia younger days, when, meeting in a 
cofTeo-room at Rome with another dalesman, they were 
both so rejoiced at the encounter that they sat down 
together, and talked long and loudly in their broadest 
mother-tongue, till interrupted by a very modest yet 
diguitied-looking personage, who introduced himself as 
the eelobrated Siguor A., and said he had believed him- 
self master of all European dialocts, and many other 
languages, but was emboldened to intrude upon them 
to ask in what language they wore conversing, as all his 
learuing had not enabled him to guess at it. Dr. F. 
told him it was pure and uncorrupied English, which 




was still preserved in some of the secluded districts of 
the north. The good doctor is half inolined to uphold 
his assertion even yet, nor am I euro if he bo in jest or 
in earnest when he docs so. But I am glad you like our 
friend Mrs. Fielding ; she is a great favourite with my 
mother.” 

" She is one of an old-school class, now almost ex- 
tinct,” said Mrs. Loraino, "and I confess a Ikvourito of 
mine. I like going to the Syke. There is always a 
hearty welcome, and no pretension, no aiming at refine- 
ment which would be out of place. We were indeed 
ushered into the best parlour, which Justine might 
tliink quite Fruiichitled, for there stands tho best Ited, 
exhibited wdth as much pride as a Parisian couch with 
it.s elegant drapery, though comi>oscd of rather more 
solid and substantial materials. There to4» is tho comcr- 
ciipboard of black oak, standing oj»cu to display several 
pieces of fine old china, mid a biigo chest of highly 
polished and inlaid walnut-wood drawers, large enougli 
to cojitiiin her fine stock of household linen, all spun by 
her own hands or those of her mother and grandmother. 
Mrs. Fielding herself, with her dark silk-handkerehici 
tied in tliis eoltl weather over her close M'idow's taip, 
her grave cotton gown, and chcckeil ajiron, is quite in 
keeping with the homely but substantial look of all 
about her. From her I am sure to hear the best ac- 
count of all the p(»orer neighbours, the truest utid tho 
kindest, nor do 1 iliiiik there is any one more remiy to 
relieve their wants, in which she is always aitloil by 
her son, whose farm and dairy she helps to manage ; and 
as constable, overseer, or churchwarden, William Field- 
ing has long been the most useful man in the parisli.” 

"She chiefly won my heart,” said Justine, "by her 
rcmcmhmuce of my mother, and by telling me ] was . 
like her, and that for her sake as well as tor my own 
she was delighted to show me the treasures of her dairy, 
her poultry-,>ard, and licr garden ” 

" It is a bad season for the garden,” said S»>phia; " but 
in Die summer it is unrivalled not only 111 its iiroinsiou 
of roses, honeysuckles, and peonies, its tall willow herb 
and widc-sj Heading niiguoncttc bods for her hoes, but 
lor its inliiiite variety ot pot-herbs, on wdiieh she pndea 
lierself, and wbicU you would doubtle.ss remiu'k hanging 
in bundles inmimerable Ironi the top of tho room, ll 
is a bad season lor viewing the garden.” 

"Not so bad, Sophia," rqdied Justine, "but I mot f 
with a prize growung in a w'arm and Hholtured oonior 
near the wall, and brought aw'ay this sprig of roMemary 
in lull bloom as a commcnccinetit for the herbal Agnua 
has been pci’suudiiig me to attempt under her auspices. 

You will help me to-morrow', Agnes, will 300 not I and 
perhaps this flower will be a theme for what Charles 
calls our lecture to-night.” 

" Did Mrs. Fielding not tell you any of its virtues V 
asked Lucy. 

" Indeed she expatiated greatly on its valuable pro- 
perties as a comforter to i he heart, a streiigtheucr ot the 
memory, a cure for the headache, and a wash for the 
hair ; and told me it is the chief ingrediimt in the far- 
famed Hungary water. Nay, she would hardly believe 
I did not pluck this sprig to make rosemary tea, and, 
blaming my excessive modesty, would fuiu have loiien 
me wdth a huge bundle ready dried for the purpose.” 

" i thought she would not fail to recommend its good 
qualitio.H.” 

" And pray, ladies,” asked Frederic, "did not your 
memories want strengthening when you omitted to add 
roHomai7 to your roso-iiamed flowers I ” 

" Our memories were not at fault, 1 can assure you, 
Frederic,” answered Sophia, "for this plant dtics not 
derive its name from the ro-se It is properly ros, and 
comes from the same root as droscra, wliioh you may 
remember signihes dew. Jbisernary is ifos MafinuH, or 
Uie dew of the sea; and in its native country, the South 
of Europe, this plant grows so close to the searshore 
that it literally seems to receive its nourishment from 
its exhalations.” 


(l) Go&titttted firom page 2S7. 
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It is altogether u poor (lull-looking plant, and would 
hardly have claimed our notice at any other Fcason of 
the year than thi», when 1 suppose it is valued for the 
scarcity of other flowers.” 

** It ^greater claims to our notice than this, Justine,” 
said Mrs. Martha Loraine ; ** and 1 think there arc few 
plants which arc invested with more pensive and poetic 
interest. Tou doubtless remember Ophelia's sjiccch, 
'There’s rosemary, that’s for remembrance ’—and the 
quality so generally ascribed to it of serving to 
strengthen the memory makes it not only a favourite 
flower of rustic gallantry— a sort of forget-me-not — but 
seems to have hallowed it in a still more tender manner. 
It is peculiarly the flower of the dead in the estimation 
of many widely-differing parts of England. Amongst 
the fishermen of Yarmouth and other places on the coast 
of Norfolk, and also in Yorkshire, I have seen it strewn 
over the humble coffiu, and laid in profusion around the 
church during a funeral; and in the churchyards of 
Wales, so celebrated for the beautiful custom which 
decorates them with flowers, the roscmaiy is a principal 
favourite, and sprigs of this plant arc usually worn by 
mourners, and thrown into the grave as a last offering 
of affection.” 

" But, my dear aunt,” said Charles, " pray remember 
that rosemary is, or was, also a country decoration for 
weddings, and as such is frequently named by our old 
English writers. Spenser, I think, calls it 'refreshing 
rosemary so do not let Justine look upon her first at- 
tempt to form an herbal as an ill-omened beginning. 
Agnes, when you were a little girl, — which 1 dare not 
call you now that you roach up to the shoulder of such a 
grenadier as 1 am, — you used to repeat a great part of 
Shenstono’s 'Schoolmistress.’ Can yuu remember the 
verse in which he celebrates the rosemary 'i ” 

"Oh dear I” said Agnes, " it is a very, very long time 
since 1 repeated that task, but 1 will try and with a 
little recollection she repeated — 

“And here trim rosemarine, tlmt whilom crowu’d 
Tlic daintiest pirden of tlu^ prundcst peer, 

Ere driv(jn from its envied site, it found 
A sacred shelter fur its branches here ; 

Where edged with gold its glittering skirts np]icar. 

Oh wassel dnvs! oh rust unis iimet and well! 

Kro tills was hanisbed from its lofty sphere ; 

Simplicity then sought this humble eell, 

Nor ever w'ould she more witii thane and lordliiig dwell.” 

" Bhonstono's ' Schoolmistress’ must have been an an- 
cestress of Mrs. Fielding’s,” said Lucy; “since in her 
garden wei’c to bo found ‘ licrbs for use and physic not a 
few;’ but look at your flower, Justine, and sec if it has 
not a bright edging to its dull petals, which the poet so 
prettily calls its glittering skirts.” 

" You see, Justine,” said Charles, “your flower is not 
so despicable os you were inclined to suppose ; and I 
dare say other quotations may be brought forward in its 
favour.” 

" I think,” said Cyril, " 1 have read that in the Great 
Desert many stalks of rosemary' and lavender are found, 
though it is not known whence they spring ; and to this 
Moore is supposed to allude when he calls this plant — 

' The humble ro»pmary, 

Whose sweets so thanklessly are shed 
To sr^nt the desert and the dead.* 

— I was going to tell you the rosemary is a most useful 
plant in some parts of India, where it is commonly burnt 
as fuel ; but 1 remember, in time to save that blunder, 
that it is a species of artemisia or southernwood which 
is there used, and that the strong scent and smoke w'crc 
.among the minor distresses suffered by the heroic Lady 
Hale and other prisoners during their most disastrous 
captivity in the Aflghan war.” 

“ M.r. Cyril,” said Charles, “ I will quote a still more 
sentimental poet than yours. Though his name is Gay, 
his subject is most dismal, and he quite coincides with 
Aunt Martha’s account of the plant in his most affecting 
dewnription of the funeral of Blouzelinda : — 


‘ To shew their love, the ileighbours far and near 
Followed, wdth wistfiil loi>k, the damsel’s bica*. 

Sprigged rosemary the lads and lasses bore, 

While dismally llu* parson w'alk’d before : 

Upon her grave llie rosemmy they threw, 

The daisy, nutter-flower, and endive blue.’ ” 

"Do you not think,” asked Mr. Barlow, “that this 
custom of strewing rosemary at funerals may have arisen 
from the aroditic properties of the plant, which might 
be supposed beneficial in preventing any infection or 
unpleasant ofiluvia from the corpse ? The essential oil 
expressed from it is peculiarly fragrant.” 

“ Such an idea has been before suggested, and is sup- 
ported by the French name eAicemier, or incense-plant,” 
replied Mrs. Martha ; “ but I am always inclined to ad- 
here to a poetical explanation, and the more so in this 
instance, as there seems to be some superstitious interest 
attached to the plant in other countries. I was struck 
the other day, on reading the narrative of a modern 
traveller in Spain, to find him mention the rosemary 
being worn round the hat of a Spanish contraband ista 
as a charm against witches or mischances on the 
road.” 

“ Might not that idea of protection be suggested by 
its name, Maiy,” rejoined Mr. Barlow, “ which, as 
applied to many flowers, shows them to have been 
dedicated to the Blessed Virgin ] ” 

“ Kosemary is not one of those ; for, though it is sup- 
posed to have been introduced into this country by the 
monks of the early ages, yet, as Sophia has told us, its 
name has a different origin ; nor has its Spanish name 
any connexion with the Virgin Mary. Mr. Barrow 
mentions it as Homcro, and 1 believe we must trace the 
feeling with which it is regarded to a more remote era, 
for the same author expresses his belief that it is of 
Scandinavian descent, and may have been introduced 
into Spain by the Vandals.” 

“My dear aunt, you arc carrying us far away indeed,” 
cried Cyril. “ Let me bring back the discourse at least 
to the middle ages, and inquire something of the many 
flowers which Mr. Barlow speaks of as dedicated to the 
Virgin 1” 

“ 1 think 1 must refer you to Rose and Lucy,” said 
Mr. Barlow, “ for 1 remember ihey wore much amused 
by the account they received from an old Komanist, 
whilst they were visiting at Clifton Park.” 

“ Indeed the good old gentleman entered most kindly 
into our floral pursuits,” said Lucy; “and, though no 
botanist, brought what he could to our common stock 
of amusement, by tracing the origin of many of our 
popular names for plants to the old monkish times, and 
t<;aching us to look back to the inhabitants of our 
beautiful and mined monasteries, as in those times the 
preservers of science as well as of religion, and as 
blending the one with the other in fantastic and poetic 
funnulee, making the flowers of the field a rural calendar 
of the church, by dedicating to each saint such flowers 
as appeared in bloom the nearest to their festivals. 
Even to our favourite snow-drop, he gave us a new 
title, and said that, in ancient days, it was known as 
' the fair maid of Fcbmary,’ because it blows about the 
second of that month, which is the feast of the Puri- 
fication of the Virgin, or Candlemas-day, and may well 
be a type of virgin purity.” 

“ On this subject,” said Rosaline, " Mr. Selby was 
quite an enthusiast; and, during our morning’s walk to 
the ruins of St. Werherg’s priory, was delighted to dis- 
cover the Geum Nivale, or herb St. Bennet, and after- 
wards to point out the elegant form of its leaves, in the 
beautiful traceiy of the capitals and other parts of the 
building.” 

“ 1 think he was still more delighted,” said Lucy, 
“to find a poor straggling plant of monk’s-hood, or 
wolf 's bane, amongst &e ruins, and to (expatiate upon 
the valuable knowledge of the Benedictines, who could 
draw healing virtue from the most dangerous herbs, and 
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had applied even the monk’s-hood as a remedy for 
some diseases.” 

Oh ! I reinember hearing you tell us of tliat,” 
interrupted Agnes; “and you know Jii^mes Hamilton 
wrote a charade upon it. 1 have it just here in my 
scrap-book : pray let me read it to Mrs. Barlow, and 
Justine, and Frederic.'* 

“ I shall proclaim silence in the court Avhilst Agnes 
reads/’ exclaimed Frederic ; “ since it is avowedly for 
my edification.” And Agnes began : — # 

“ It is iiigbt, diisliy iiifflit, and the moon shines bright 
On the walls of the abbey gray ; 

Whenw! niy Jinf steals forth ’neath her tender light 
And weiids Ills silent way. 

“ His footsteps ,s<rnnd on tlie echoing ground. 

As he ])aees Ibe cloisters dim ; 

The wind w'hisllos shrill, and lie feels* ils chill 
Creep over each aged limb. 

“ Yet he lingers there in the niidniglit air, 

And draws niy s^^cond down 
O’er the scanly locks of snow-white hair 
Which fringe his shaven crown. 

‘‘ Then forth lie treads, wliere the inoonheam sheds 
Us silvery light, and pours 
With tlie falling dew o’er the garden beds 
i''resli beauty fur tlicir llowcrt.. 

“ There rue and balm, in the moouliglit calm, 

Their fragraiicy distil, 

And that brother’s eye can well descry 
Each herb of goud and ill. 

“ With a mournful air my wholr grow's lliere, 
llr(!ad plant of halciul power I 
Yet to gather its leaves is tliat brother’s care 
in the mystic midnight hour. 

“ And ho crosses his brow, and murmurs low 
A prayer that the holy rood 
May bless the, use of that dark lierb’a juice, 

And extriM't from all evil good.” 

“ Thank you, Agncm,” said her oouHin ; “ your riddle 
might have been more diflicult to lie guessed, had you 
not told u.H beforehand what gave rise to it; hut lot me 
ask Sophia what is the botanical name for this plant, 
and why it has acquired those of wolf ’s-bane and monk’s- 
hood?” 

“ I need only show you my drawing, and point out 
the peculiarly hood-liko shape of llie flower, to aecoiiiit 
for one name,” replied Sophia. “ IVoirs-baiie, I sup- 
pose, alludes to the very fearfully poisonous qualit-ies 
which reside in every plant of the whole species, and are 
so powerful as to destroy the strongest animals ; indeed 
old Gerado says, the plant was anciently placed in 
pieces of raw meat, and laid where wolves were known 
to resort, in order that they might be destroyed by eat- 
ing it. (lorado also calls it the helmet-flower, and in 
Germany it is called Hurmhut, both which names 
plainly allude to the shape of the flower. Its botanical 
names are Aeouitum Napellus, the former derived from 
the town of Acona in Bithynia where it abounds, the 
latter — the trivial name which distinguishes it from 
others of the same speoics — from napus, a turnip, be- 
cause the roots resemble small turnips.” 

“ I think, Sophia," said her father, “ since you do 
quote old Omde so often, you ought to enlighten us as 
to the antidote he sets forth against the poison of the 
monk’s-hood. He says cattle and other beasts will cut 
the grass around the roots, but never touch the herb 
itself, which is shunned by all living creatures, except 
certain flics, who feed upon it with impunity ; and he 
recommends a dose of twenty of those flies as a remedy 
to those who may incautiously taste of it.” 

“First catch your flies, I suppose,” said Charles, 
laughing. “ For my part, I would as soon trust to the 
garland of rosemary as a charm against witches." 

“ Our friend Gerade, whilst he warns us against the 
croduHty of others, U certainly given to the same folly 


himself ; but the march of intellect had scarcely begun 
in his days, and he must be honoured for even the short 
step he has achieved.” 

“ Sophia still stands up for her old friend, 1 ohien'C,” 
said Cyril ; “ but I have not yet got a list of the plants 
dedicated to the Virgin. Virgin's bower, I suppose, is 
one I” 

“ Yes, and we have also our lady's mantle, alche- 
milla; lady's traces, or tresseH, Hpiranthes assiivalis; 
lady's slipper, cypripedium calccoliis ; with others, all 
of which Mr. Selby told us were anciently dedicated to 
the jrirgiu.** 

“ And to these/' said Justine, “ T am proinl to 1>o 
able to add Lcs gants do Notre-Dame, which I think is 
called in England the foxglove.” 

“ The beautiful foxglove,” exclaimed Rose. “ 1 am 
quite glad, Justine, to havo another name for it; an- 
other recollection to attach to the noble flower which 
always seems to me to blossom in the waste and de- 
serted places, and erect there its stately head, us if to 
show*^ that worth and beauty may be found far from the 
busy haunts of men; and when I have seen it bow 
beneath the passing gale, and then rise again with its 
beauty unimpaired, it has seemed a ty])c of some noble 
spirit which wisely bows to the light humour of the 
moment, but soon reclaims its inherent superiority.” 

“ My associations with the foxglove,” said Lucy, 
“ arc not half so full of moral, bill I am sure they aro 
quite as poetical as Rosaline’s, for I always think of the 
pretty name by wdiieh the village children call it - ’ 
' fairy thimbles ’ — and fancy 1 can sec ilio tiny elves 
peeping out of the bells — one hiding itself fur in the 
interior, from the pursuit of its companions, who are 
flitting around in merry search ; anothi'V greedy imp 
devouring the honey stored away in soim* secret cell ; 
and a third, wdth the gravity of a philosopher, counting 
the stars, noting dow'u on a lily leaf the number and 
sitnation of the spots whiidi decorate its pi^lals.” 


THE VOYAGE TO ENGLAND. 

Our voyage across the Atlantic had been eminently 
prosperous. From our departure from New York, 
August 1, 1810, we eneouutcred no obstrindion, during 
the seventeen days that brought us to tlie Irish coast. 
Our good ship, the Europe, Captain Edward G. Mar- 
shall, Hunnoimted the waves Imoyautly, ami often 
seemed to skim their surface, like a joyous bird. We 
almost imagined her to be conscious of the happiness 
she imparted, as seated on tlic dock, in the gloriouM 
summer moonlight, we saw her sweeping tlirough the 
crested billows, with a pleasant rushing sound, right 
onward in the way she ought to go. 

Thus were wq cheated along our w'atery W'ay; and, 
by making the most of the scenery without and the 
resources within, experienced as little ennui as could bo 
expected, and indulged in no anticipation of evil. But 
that terror of mariners awaited us in St. George's 
Channel — a dense fog upon an iron-bound coast. We 
had joyfully seen the light in the head of old Kinsalo; 
afterwards, the harbour of Cork and the mountains oc 
Dungannon revealed themselves, and wore lost. Then 
wrapped in a thick curtain, wo went on feariuUy with 
continual soundings. A chill roin occasionally fell; 
and the winds moaned and cried among the shrouds, 
like living creatures. The faithful and attentive Cap- 
tain, oppressed with a sense of his responsibility, scarcely 
took refreshment or repose. At midnight, on the 19th, 
we heard his voice cheerfully announcinff, that a bright 
light from Tusear Rock was visible, that our course 
was right, and that all might retire to rest, free from 
anxiety. 
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As morning dawned, I lay waking, and listening to 
sounds that Hceined near my car, and even upon my 
pillow. They were like M^ater forcing its way among 
obstructionfi, or Komelimcs as if it were poured liiHsing 
upon heated stoncH. At length 1 spoke to the friend 
who shared my Htatc-room, of a Huppressed voice of 
eddies and whirlpools, like what is often heard in 
passing Hell Oate, when the tide is low. She thought 
me imaginative; but on hearing that 1 had long been 
reasoning with myself, and yet the sounds remained, she 
threw on her drossing-gow'n, and aseoiuled to 1 he deck. 
The fog was still heavy, and all things ni>pcareil as 
usual. Soon the carpenter, being sent alolt to make 
some repairs, shouted, in a terrible voice, “ Hreakers ! 
breakers I*' The mist lifted its curtain a little, and 
there was a rock, sixty feet in height, ngainst which 
the sea was breaking with tremendous violence, anil 
towards which we were propelled by wind and tide ! 
At the first appalling glance, it would seem that we 
were scarcely a ship's length from it. In the agony of 
the moment the Captain, clasping his hands, exclaimed 
that all was lost. Still, under this wciglif of anguish, 
more for others than himself, he was cnahled to give 
the most minute orders w'ith entire presence of mind. 
They were ]>roinptly obeyed ; the ship, as if instinct 
with intelligence, oheyed her helm, and sweeping 
rapidly around, escaped the jaws of destruction. Still 
we were long in troubled waters, and it was not for 
many hours, and until we had entirely passed Holyhead, 
that the Captain took his eye from the glass, or quitted 
his post of observation. It would seem that, after he 
bad retired to rest the previous night, the ship must 
have been imperfectly Blecrcd. and aided by the strong 
drifting of the tides in that region, was led out of her course 
towards Cardigan Day; thus eiieoiinteringthe reef which 
is laid down on the charts as llardscy's Isle 

The passengers, during this period of peril, were 
genenilly quiet., and otfered no obstruction, tlirongh 
their own alarms, to the necessary evolutions on deck. 
One from the steerage, an Irishman, who had been 
thought, hut a few days before, in tli(< lust stages of 
pulmonary disensc, was seen in the ovciteincnt of the 
luoTiicnt labouring among the ropes and blocks, as If 
in full health and vigour. It w'as fearful to see him, 
with a face of such mortal jialeiicss, springing away 
from death in one form, to moot and resL.st him in 
another. Every eireumstance and pei>;onagc, eonnccled 
with that scene of danger, seem to adhere indelibly to 
recollection. A young girl came and sal down on the 
cabin floor, and said in a low, trcmnlons tone, “ T have 
loved my Saviour, hut have not been faithful to llijri as 
I ought and, in that posture of humility, awaited his 
will. A mother, who since coming on board had taken 
the entire charge of an infant, not a year old, retired 
with it in her arms to a sofa, when the expectation of 
death was the strongest upon us all. Masses of rich 
black hair fell over her brow and hhoulder.s, as her eyes 
were rivetted upon the nursling, wdth whom she might 
BO Boon go down beneath the deep waters. He returned 
that gaxe with an almost equal intensity, and then they 
Bat uttering no sound, scarcely breathing, and pale as a 
group of Hculptured marble. llis large, dark eyes 
seemed to caat — 

“ Not those baby looks, that go 
All unmeaning to snd bo ; 

But an earnest gaeing deeu, 

Such as soul gives soul at length, 

When through work and wail of years 
It hath won a solenin strength.” ^ 

In that strange communion, wag the mother impart- 
ing to her nursling her own speechless weight of agony, 
at parting with other beloved objects in their distant 
home? 

Or did the tender soul take upon itself a burden, 
which pressed from it a sudden ripeness of sympathy 1 


Or was the intensity of prayer drawing tke spirit of the 
child into that of the mother, until they were as one 
before Ood ? 

Strong lessons were learned at an hour like this. 
Ages of thought w’ere compressed into a moment. The 
reach of an unbodied spirit, or some glimpse of the 
l>ower by which the deeds and motives of a whole life 
may be brought into view, at the scrutiny of the last 
judgment, seemed to reveal itself. Methonght the 
affections, that so imperatively hind to earth, loosened 
their links in that very extremity of peril; and a 
strange courage sprang up, and the lonely soul, driven 
to one sole trust, took hold of the pierced hand of the 
Redeemer, and found it strong to mve.- From Mnf. 
Sigourney 8 “ Pleasant Memories of Pleasant Lands'* 


THE TRUE HEIR. 

Many centuries have passed since Theophilus 
was Emperor of Rome, whose Empress was Piil- 
cheria, the beautiful daughter of the King of 
Hungary. Beautiful indeed in form, and engaging 
in converse and manner, Pulcheria w'as far from 
true and faithful to her lord the Emperor, and 
i great and constant doubts were always entertained 
of the legitimacy of tbe four sons, the princes of 
the empire. 

During the lifetime of Tlieophihis constant dis- 
sensions arose between the three elder princes, 
who semned to recognise but one bond of union, 
hatred and opposition to their father and their 
younger brother Cbaris, He alone was dutiful and 
obedient to bis j)a rents. Many a war was begun 
between the brothers, many a hollow truce made, 
and many an act of treachery practised against 
one another, as well as against tbe aged Emperor. 
Charis alone sided wi'fii bis . father, and was his 
defender in the battlfe-field,^ his comforter in dis- 
tress, his counsellor in difflctiky. 

At last the old Emperor died, and was buried in 
the sepulchre of his fathers, and no one knew who 
should succeed him. Hardly had the funeral pro- 
cession ceased from crowding the streets of the 
imperial city, or the echoes of tbe solemn hymns 
died aw ay in the sanctuary where bis corpse was 
laid, ere tbe trumpets sounded to arms, and tbe 
three elder sons of the Emperor were in open 
warfare for his vacant throne. 

Many adherents flocked to each standard, allured 
by the prospect of spoil and cruelty, and the empire 
was threatened on every side with desolation and 
suicidal w ar. The apparent equality of the con- 
tending forces, and the firm determination showm 
by the great and good lords of tbe kingdom, not 
to admit even the successful combatant to the 
crown, except under the strongest bonds for his 
good government, disposed the brothers to defer 
the question to arbitration. 

On an appointed day, the three elder brothers, 
each accompanied by two armed followers alone, 
met in the great meadow of the old Campus 
Martins, before the assembled multitudes that 
stood in masses around on every side. Then tbe 
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prefect of the city advanced before the multitude, 
and asked them why they came. 

“We are come,” rejoined the brothers, ** to defer 
our claim to the imperial crown to the judgment of 
the wisest man in Rome — the Senator Senex.” 

** There yet lacketh one among you — your 
youngest brother Cliaris.” 

“ Let him cfnne," rejoined the brothers — “he, 
too, shall nbid(^ hy the judgment ofSenex.** 

Then Chiiris slept from the croud, and joined 
the cdrcle of the great men that stood with his 
brothers. 

“Princes,” said the prefect, amid a solemn silence, 

“ arc you content to sw^ear by (iod’s holy Gospels, 
that you w'ill ejicli and every one abide by the judg- 
ment of the Senator Sencx ?” 

“ We will,” replied the princes. 

“ Will you promise and swear — crieh for himself 
-—that if you be chosen by him as Emperor, you 
will faithfully fulfil the imperial duties, and honor- 
ably justly, and truly govern your people ?” 

“ We will.” • 

“Will you, O princes,— each for yourselves — 

E romisc and swear, that such of you as shall 
e rejected by the decision of Sencx, will do and 
pay due and proper and true allegiance to that one 
of you who shall be chosen as Emperor?” 

“Verily and truly will w'e,” rejoined the bro- 
thers, each in his turn reverentially kissing the 
holy book in token of his calling God to witness 
his oath. 

“ Citizens and people,” said the prefect, turning ' 
to the vast multitudes, “ye ha\c heard the oaths 
of the princes, are ye content to abide by the de- 
cision of the Senator Senex, and to obey as your 
Emperor the prince whom he chooses?” 

“Wc are content — we are wdJ content,” cried 
the people. 

“ Good and wise father,” continued the prefect, 
turning to Sencx where he stood by the prine(»s, 

“ the people and the Emperor’s sons arc alike 
content to abide by your decision. Come then, 
father, tell us who is the legitimate heir of the 
great lung.” 

“ Then,” said Senex, “ princes, senators, 
nobles, and people, hear my words : Long have wc 
all doubted which of the Emperor’s sons was his 
legitimate heir. Go to now — open the grave of 
our late lord and master, take from thence his body, 
and bind it to yonder tree.” 

A cold shudder ran through the assembly, and 
not a word was spoken ; lor they fcnreid his words, 
and yet dreaded to obey them. 

“ Lot the princes prepare each his bow and each 
his arrow,” con'tinued tne old man, “and with his 
single shaft let him shoot from here at the body 
of his father, and he that striketh nearest to his 
father’s heart’s core — let him be king.” 

With a strange sense of fear, and a solemn and 
imposing silence, the people bowed assent to the 
advice of Senex, and hastened to execute his 
commands. ITie three elder brothers busied them- 
selves about their bows and arrows, curelully ex- 
amined and tried their weapons, and measured with 
anxious 0teps the distance between the tree and 
the spot whence they were to shoot at their father's 
dead body. Charis stood unmoved and rooted to 
the spot, and, when his servant laid bis bow and 
arrow at his feet, he gave but one look at the 
weapon^ and then burst into a flood of tears, and 
covered Us face with his hands. 


At length the corpse of the Emperor was borne 
into the midst of the assembly, ana tied with cords 
to the tree, whilst the eldest brother hastened, 
with a glistening eye and nervous band, to take 
his station at the appointed spot. At the given 
signal his arrow sped from the bow, and stood 
transfixed in the right hand of his father's corpse. 
With a shout, the fickle crowd cclebrAted his suc- 
cess, and hailed him as their new Emperor. 

Hut the second son now hastened to the spot, 
and careCiilly assayed himself to the horrible trial. 
Allan his bow tw^anged, and the arrow flew towards 
the tree, and the plaudits of the crowd hailed his 
success, when its slender reed quivered in the very 
breast of his father. 

The tliird son moved forward; his look was calm 
and determined, as w'ith care he scumicd the object 
of his mark, aiulpoise.l his bow, and glaiic>ed along 
his arrow to the maimed body. At llu; given 
sign il the arrow flew, and the \ cry heart of his 
father was cloven by its head. Little doulit (huiUI 
there now' be of liis success, and again and again 
the crowd hailed him as Emperor. 

With his head bowed to his bnrast, his eyes 
drowned with tears, and his bow trembling in bis 
hand, Charis crept towards the appointed spot, 
amid the jeers of the people, and the regrets of the 
wise and good among the senators mid nobles. 
For a few moments he stood erect, looked upon 
his father’s mangled body, poised his how' and 111, ted 
his arrow to the string. Hut the (‘Ifort was hut 
momentary, again his bauds droppinl helpless by 
his side, and his head declined on his youthful 
breast. 

“Prince Charis,” said the jircfect, “the trial 
awaits yon, — are yon prepared ?” 

One look Charis turned towards tlie prefect, one 
look he; turned towards the fatal tree, and then, 
W'ith a cry of agony, iMsling away his bow' and 
arrow, he sprang towards it, clasjied the corpse in 
his arms, drew the arrow's from the flesh, and 
bathed the wounds with repeated kisses. 

“Prince Charis, — Prince Charis,” again repeated 
the prefect, “ the trial aw^nits you.” Hut his words 
were unheeded. 

“ Oh, my father,” exclaimed the prince, stnmling 
reverentially before the corpse, “ My father ! — iny 
poor father ! — have I then lived to see you the 
victim of an impious contest ? What! can thine 
olTspring lacerate their father's flesh?— far, oli liir 
be it from me, to raise my hand against tliee alive 
or dead!” 

“ The right heir ! — the true king's son ! — he is 
our Emperor,” burst on all sides from the jieeple ; 
“away with the ethers — away with them — he is 
our Emperor.” 

“ Homans,” said Senex, waving with his hand 
to command silence — “my device has succeeded — 
the right heir is found — be is your Emperor.” 

There was no one to gainsay the people's ehoic© 
and the people's judgment. The three elder 
brothers were seized and hurried to jiriBon, there 
to atone in solitude and misery for their sins ; 
whiht Prince Charis was hastily bt»rne on an 
uplifted shield tow'ards the capitol, and enthroned 
as Emperor, amid the joy and plaudits of his 
people. 
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Pocttg. 


In Original Poetry, tbe Name, real or aiaumed, of the Author, ia 
printed in Small Capitala under the title ; in Selcotioni, it ia 
printed in Itaiica at the end. 

TIIE YOUNG MAN AND THE EEIAll. 


From the Oermun: 

The convent hell liath summoned 
The father to the gale, — 

“ Who stands without., disturbing 
Our rest at hour so lateP” 

A youth is humbly kneesling, 

“ God grout thee, fatlicr, peace ! 

I sock thy holy dwelling. 

Hero may my sorrows cease ! 

“ The world which I am leaving. 
Is never free from eare ; 

The thorn, the yew, the ej press, 
Cast gloomy shadows there ; 

Scorn, Itatrcd, and repining, 

Have long my soul possessed ; 

Plying earth's hancfiil circles 
I come to tlicc for rest.” 


“ Not so, pale youth, tliis yearning 
Is hut hcAtting those, 

Who, faiiit from life’s long journey. 
Covet the grave’s repose. 

Thy path is upward lending. 

Through sunshine and tnrough shade ; 

By such unmanly weakness 
Let not thy BtejM bo stayed.” 

YOUTH. 

My parents both are sleeping 
Beneath the earth’s green hrejwt; 

Would that 1 lay hesido them, 

A sharer in their rest ! 

TIh; friend 1 deemed most faithful 
The holiest trust betrayed ; 

And she I loved so fondly 
With scorn that love repaid. 

li one’s violet hue hath faded 
’Neath sorrow’s scorching sky ; 

Stained is the lily’s whiteness 
’Mid earth’s impurity ; 

.loy’s brightest rose hatli withered, 

N might leaving hut the tliom ; 

O close not tliou thy portals 
Upon a wretch forlorn !” 


” Nay, wherefore thus despairing P 
The faded flowers rcbloom ; 
Deem not the eheequered sunshine 
An cvcrbidiiig gloom ; 

Evil and good ore blended 
By Him who reigns on high ; 
Then strive not thou, rebellious, 

A mortal’s lot to fly.” 

YOUTH. 

** I know that hghi unfading 
May not on mortals shine ; 

But, fro ! their darkest portion, 
Unbroken night, is mine ! 
Within tills sacred cloister, 

Hope's star may vet appear, 

For clouds of earthoom sadness 
Cannot ohscoxe it here.” 

Yet still th<i old man fliml^r 
The youth’s request denied. 

And to his nleoding urgent 
He ever thus replied : — 

" God hath thy spnere appointed, 
He doth thy lot dispose. 

He knoweth well thy wealUieBS, 
And he con grant repose. 


” Then strengthen thou thy ^irit, 
And to the world return, 

Tly duty lies before thee, 

Patience and laith tg Irarn ; 

And when thy task is over, 

And thv last sleep is slept. 

What will it then betide thee, 

That thou hast smiled or wept P” 


iritecellBReottS. 


”1 have here made onlyanosegay of culled flowers, and 
have brought nothing of my own, W the string that ties 
them.*’ — Montaigne, 


AUDEN AND PITT. 

In private life Lord Alvanley appears to have been 
an olijcct of general affection and esteem. The abaence 
of all pretension and reserve, which made his appearance 
in public to be, as it were, in undress ; his openness and 
sifhplicity; the warmth with which he espoused the 
interests of his friends, and the heartiness which he threw 
into all social pleasantries, could not but place him high 
in favourwith the domestic circle. Taimccejoli mudque, 
seemed to be his motto, even when his own peccadilloes 
or mishaps might form the subject of merriment. Ills 
manners were neither flippant nor inelegant in private 
society. He had an exuberance of spirits ; and his con- 
versation is described to have been so entertaining, that 
Pitt rarely dined at a party when Arden was there with- 
out making a point of sitting next to him at dinner. 
We may well fancy how much the minister, who gene- 
rally spoke in the state-paper style, and conversed in 
periods— diffident, proiwf, and reserved — must have 
enjoyed the force of contrast in liis rattling, careless 
negligence, and that the discords, taken together, 
"discoursed most eloquent music.” With such a com- 
panion (we arc assured by one who knew Pitt well,) free 
from shyness, and throwing off restraint, he was the 
wittiest companion, and the fjoul of merriment ; " one 
of a joyous party who went to spend an evening at the 
Boar’s Hoad, Eastcheap, in memory of Shakspeare, 
the readiest and most apt in the required allusions.” 
How little could members of the House of Commons 
imagine that the precociously grave premier, who strode 
to his seat with chin erect and haughty sternness, could, 
with his friends, be guilty of sowing garden-beds with 
the fragments of a friend's dress opera-hat ; or, armed 
with billhooks, cutting avenues through the coppice, 
and making the woods ring again to the menr laugh of 
the woodman. 1 1 required the revelations of lady Stan- 
hope, the memoirs of Wilberforce, and the dianes of 
Lord Malmsbury, to make posterity render a tardy 
justice to the social excellencies of Pitt . — TownsentTB 
Lives of Eminent J udges, 

N.B.— The Second Volume of this Periodical is now ready ; Covert 
for binding, with Table of Contents, may he ordered of any Book- 
seller. 
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Xorj^am Q^b%Hz. 


Bkrwiciisiiiuk, as miglitbc expected from lie position 
as a border county, has been the scene of much preda- 
tory warfare ; and many arc the tumuli, cairns, mili- 
tary stations, and ruined castles, to be found in its va- 
rious parishes. It is interesting to wander among such 
memorials of the past, if it have but the cifcct of bringing 
tho distractions of war in distant ages, in contrast with 
the blessings of our own pacific times. Cnimbliug ruins 
are, indeed, the keystone, the dry bones, of history, which 
it requires but the power of association to invest with 
now life, and to clothe with almost illimitable interest. 

Of all those border antiquities, ^'Norliam’s castled 
steep'' is one of the most picturesque, as well as import- 
ant. This ruinous fortiress is situated on the southern 
bank of the Tweed, about six miles above Berwick, and 
where that river is still the boundaiy between England 
and Scotland. There is not, perhaps, more memorable 
battle-ground in the king^m than this spot; and 
how grateful to the well-regulated mind is it to re- 
flect, that whilst man’s strife has swept away thousands 
of his spodes, and dyed with his blood the waters of 
Tweed's flur river, broad sad deep,” 

Idle strefi^m has held on its course, mirroring on its 
surihoo the rains which time has spared from the great 
wreck, and presenting to the student of humanity an 
etnhlem of his fleeting life, and tho rapidity with which 
^ passes to the aea of etendty. 

extent of the raina of the Castle of Norham, 

VOL, lit. 


(anciently called Ubbanford,) os well as its historical 
importance, show it to have been a place of magnifi- 
cence, as well as strength. Edward 1. resided there 
when he was created umpire of tho dispute concerning 
the Scottish succesaion. It was repeatedly taken and 
rc-taken during the wars between England and Scot- 
land ; and, indeed, scarce any happened in which it had 
not a principal share. It is situated on a steep 
hank, which overhangs the river. Tho repeated sieges 
which It had sustained, rendered frequent repairs ncoes- 
sary. Tho present castle was commenced by Ranulph, 
bishop of Durham, in 1121. In 1170—1174, it was 
strongly fortified by Hugh du Puiset, another bishop of 
Durham ; and some circumstances relating to tho work 
and the architect will be found inRegimM of Durham, 
capp. xlvii. and liv, This bishop added the huge keep j 
notwithstanding which, King Henry 11. in 1774, io^ 
the castle from the bishop, and committed the custody, 
of it to William do Neville, After this period, it eeemi, 
to have been chiefly garrisoned by the king, and eqAr 
slderod as a royal fortress. 

In the reign of Edward tho Second, was performed be- 
fore Norham Castle that chivalrous feat which Sishop 
Per(^ has woven into his beautiflil balUid, 'Hhe Hermit 
ofWarkworih.’' ^ story is thus told by Lelaad 

*<The Seoties cim .^ to the maetdiet of England, 
and destroyed the oasties Of Werk mtd Herbotel, and 
ovemn much of Nortbumheriaod nuunshes: 
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'^At this tynic, ThomaH Gmy aud his fricndcs de- 
fended NorhaiJi from Uic Scottes. 

were a wonderful procossc to declare what mis- 
ehiefes came by himgerc and asscffcs by the space of 
xi yores in Northumberland ; for the Hcottes became so 
proude after tlioy had g^ot Berwicke, that they nothing 
esteemed the Englishmen. 

"About this tyme there was agrcalc foaste made yn 
Lincolnshire, to which came many gentlemen and 
ladies ; and amonge them, one lady brought a 
hcauline for a man of were, wifh a very riidio crchtc of 
gold, to William Mannion, knight, with a letter ofeoni- 
mciulmcnt of her lady, that ho should go in to ye daun- 
gerest place .in England, and tlier t o let the Ijcanlrne to 
be scene and known as famous, t^o he M eiit to Norhani ; 
whither, wdthin four days of enming, earn l*hilir» Mou- 
guardian of Berwicke, having yn liis hand 4oineu 
of armcB, the very flour of men of the Scottish marclies. 

^'Thomas Gray, captaync of Norliarn, soyiige this, 
brought his gan-ison afore the barricr.s of the cartel, 
behind whom cam William richly arrayed as al glitter- 
ing in gold, and wcariflg the hcaulmc, his lady's 
present. 

" Then said Thomas Gray to Marmion, ' Sir Knight, 
yc bo come hither to fame your helmet : mount up on 
your horse, and ryde lyko a valiant man to yoiir foes, 
even here at hand; and I forsake God if f rescue not thy 
body dcade or alyve, or I myself wyl dye for it.’ 

" Whercupim he toko his eurscre and rode among the 
throng of cunemyes; the which layed sore stri]>cs on 
him, and pulled him at the last out of his sadcl to the 
gronnde. 

“Then Thomas Gray, with al the hole garrison, lette 
prick yn among the Seottes, and so wondid them and 
their horses, that they were ovorthru wan ; and Marmion. 
sore betan, was hoi-sid t^ayn, and with Gray, perse won 
the Scottes yn chase. There were taken tifty horse of 
price ; and the wmnen of Norham brought thon to the 
footo men to follow the ehaec.’' 

The Grays of Chillinghaiii oastle were frequently the 
o^aslellans or captains of the garrison. Yet, as Nor- 
hara was situated in the patrimony of St. Cufhhert, 
the property was in the See of Durhajii I ill the llefornia- 
tion. After that period, it piissed through various hands. 

At the uuion of the ctowus, it w^as in the possession 
of Sir Kohert Carey, (afterwards Earl of Monmouth,) 
for his own life, and Unit of two of his sons. After 
King James’s accession, Carey sold Norham Castle to 
George Holme, Earl of Dunbar, fur 

Wo now approach an era in the historj" of the eastlc, 
which poetr)^ has invested wdth intero.st of no common 
order; we mean, in Sir Walter Scott's vivid romance of 
“ Marmion,” a talc of Elodden Field, the fate of the hen» 
being connected witli that memorulde coiitlici. Lord 
Marmion, the principal character of the poem, it is true, 
is entirely a fictitious character; hut nothing can he 
more strikingly picturesque and life-like than the two 
opening stan/as of the roinaiico, in which the feudal 
fortress is thus painted : 

“ Day set on Norham’s castle steep. 

And Tw'ced’s fair river, broad and deep, 

And Cheviot's JiionntaiiKs lone ; 

The battled towers, the dofyon keep, 

, The loop-hole grates, where enplives weep, I 

fiankiug ^Is that round it sweep, I 

In yellow hwtre alwuie. 

Tlie warriors on the turrets high, 

Moving athwart the evening sky. 

Seemed forms of giiunt heiglit ; 

Tlieir armour, as it caught the rays, 

Mashed back again the western blaze, ! 

In hnes of dozsliiig light. 

St. George*8 biumer, broad aud gay, 

Now faded, as the fiidiag ray 
Ijdbs bright, and less, was flung ; 

The evening gale hod scaioe the 
To wove it on the doiyon towar« 

So heavily it hung. 

i fer " ' 


The scouts hod parted on their search, 

The ciurtle gates were hair'd ; 

Above the gloomy portal areli, 

Timing his footsteps to a march, 

The warrior kept his guard, 

Tjow hnniTning, as he paced along, 

Some ancient border-gathering song.” 

In the firnfc canto of the poem, various other features 
of the frowning fortress ore glanced at, thus : 

“ Bern‘jiUi the sable palisade, 

That closed tlie castle barricade 

and — 

“ Then 1o the casile’s lower ward, 

Sped forty yeomen tall, 

1’he iron-studded gate.s unbarr'd, 
liaised the porteullis’ ponderous guard, 

And let llic drawbridge fall.” 

We now return to mat tcr-of fact record. According 
to Mr. Pinkerton, there is, in the British Museum, a 
curious memoir of the Dacrcs on the state of Norham 
Castle in 1522 ; not long after the battle of Floddcn, 
foiigbt on the banks of the Till, near Braiixton, where 
the Scottish king was encamped before the action. Jn 
the above memoir, the inner w'ard and keep arc repre- 
sented as impregnable ; and w'e find tljc following note 
of the interior economy : “ The provisions are, throe 
great vats of salt cels, forty-four kiiic, three hogsheads 
of salted salmon, forty quartcra of grain, besides many 
cows, and four hundred sheep lying under Ihc castle- 
wall nightly; hut a number of the arrows wanted fea- 
thers, and a good Metrhcr (<.e. a maker of arrows) w^as 
[ required.”— q/* ScotUinTl, vol. ii. p. 201, note. 

I The ruins of the castle are at present considcnihlc as 
I well as picturesque. They consist of a large shattered 
toMTr, with many vaults, and fragmeiits of other por- 
tions, enclosed within an outwanl wall of great circuit. 

Ah Norham castle was built between 1121 aud 1171, 
it must bavc }>rcsented a fine Kjjecimen of the Anglo- 
Noninm fortress ; tbough Bishop Puiset’s addition 
carries us on to the reign of Henry If., one of whose 
first acts was to prohibit the erection of jiny castles 
without a ruionco. The Norman Conqueror, to secure 
his newly -acquired dominions, as well against invasions 
from without as rebellions within, lost no time in 
erecting strong castles in all the principal towns of his 
kingdom; and William's follow’ers, to protect them- 
selves against those whom they had despoiled of lands, 
imitated their master’s example, by building castles on 
their estates. The turbulent and unsettled state of the 
kingdom during the succeeding reigns, caused the 
rapid multiplication of these strongholds ; so that, at 
the latter end of the reign of Stephen, there are said to 
have been no fewer than 1115 castles completed in 
England alone. “ The whole kingdom,” says the 
author of the Saxon Chroiiiclo, “ was covered with 
them, and the poor people worn out with the forced 
labour of their erection.” It was soon found that they 
were likely to be no less inconvenient to the sovereign, 
enabling a cabal of barons to beard the powbr of their 
liege lord ; aud hence the prohibitive enactment by 
Henry II, 

" Many of the castles of this age,” says an ably- 
written paper in the Quarterly JRevinWf (attributed to 
Sir Walter Scott,) “wore of great size, and possessed 
a certain rude grandeur of design. To the single keep- 
tower of earlier date, several oSier towers, both round 
and square, were added, united by Banking walls, so 
as to enclose a polygonal court yard, Uie entrance to 
which was usually between two strong contiguous 
towers. An outwork, called the barbican, pfteu atill 
further defended the approach, as well as a moat and 
drawbridge. Plates of iron covered the massive doors, 
in front of which the grated portcullis was let down 
through deep grooves in the stone-work ; and overhead 
projected a para|iel resting on corbels, between lirhich 
were the openings called machieoUtiona, frost Iwhieb 
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melted lead, hot water, and atones could bo thrown on 
the heads of the assailants who should attempt an 
entrance by forcing, or, as was the usual mode of 
attack, firing the doors. The keep, or gtnmghold, 
(such as that added by Bishop Puiset, at Norham,) 
rose pre-eminently above the rest, and generally from 
an artificial mount. It contained the well, without 
which the garrison would not have been able to hold 
out in this their last place of refuge ; tlip donjon^ or 
subterranean jivison, the. name o/v'hirh ims often ex- 
tended to the vdinte keep ; and several stories of apart- 
ments, whicli were probably not occupied by auy but 
retainers, except during a time of siege.” 

Sir Walter Scott, as wc have seen, uses the term 

donjon keep ” and “ donjon tower, ” in “ Marmion, ” 
and we subjoin the following note: 

“ It is pcrlinps imiipcns8!ir\ to remind iny rRaders, that the 
donjon^ in its proper si^jiiirieatioii, Ttieans the stninpest part of 
a feudal ent>tl<*, a niph Hquare tower, witli walls of treiuendous 
thiekncKs, situated iu tlie eenlre of the other buildings, from 
which, however, it was usually detached. IIitc, in case of the 
outward defenees being gained, the ^nrrihon retreated to make 
their last stand 'riie donjon eonlained the great ludl and 
principal rooms of state for solemn oeensioris, and also the prison 
of the fortnjBs; from which last eireuinstanec we derive the 
modern and restrieted use of the word dnnyeon, Duc-aiige, 
{race Jbiiijo,) eonjeetures pJausihly that tlie name is derived from 
those keeps being usu.'ilb liiiilt upon a hill, whieli in Celtic is 
ealled T)uu. Barlowe su]i]ioses the word came from tin* darkness 
in theapartnumts in these towers, whieli were tlnuiee liguratively 
called dungeons ; thus tieriving the aueieiit w»»rd from tlic 
modern at)plieation of it ” 

Still, we find the word thus used by Spenser : 

“ Then ui) he took the slumlier’d senseless corse. 

And, ere lie could out of his swoon awake, 

Him to Ills castle brought with hasty force, 

And in a dungeon deep him threw witiiuui remorse.” 

The application of the term donjon exclusively to the 
tower portion of the castle ia Btrciigoly at variance w'ith 
the French explanation. Boyer defines donjon to signify, 
“ Ui partie \a ptvs eUnee d'uv chateau ; a tow'er or plat- 
form in the midst of acustlo,- espp.ee de eahinet dans 
les hdthnens pnrtivnliers aii-dtssns de la eonvuinre ; 
a turret or closet, raised on the very to}» of the house; 
or what is coniiuonly called tlie lantern. Walpole 
has used the word in this sense, in his “ Anecdofes on 
Painting:” when mentioning the state of painting from 
the reign of Henry III. to the end of Henry VI., ho says, 
“No wonder that a proud, a warlike, and ignorant 
nobility encouraged only tliat branch, (of painting on 
glass,) which attested tlicir dignity : tlicir dniujeam 
were rendered still darker by their pride Walpole 
evidently intending to have written do/igeons or donjons. 
fSeo Lennon’s English Etyniologg.) 


THE BLACK POTATOES. 

An Irish Tale. 

DY MUS. aoAKE. 

In former years it was a pleasant thing to take a 
summer ramble through the shamrock-covered fields, 
and among the wild mountain districts, of the green i.sie. 
To be sure, the features of the scenery were nut so bold 
and striking as those of the Scotch Higlilands. nor did 
the country present that aspect of rich and high culti- 
vation that distinguishes tiie rural districts of “ Merrio 
England” from those of all the world beside : yet many 
and abounding were the points of interest that caught 
the tourist’s attenUon, including the humours of the 
lighi-hearted Irishman, as well as the romantic beauties 
of his land. 

Among the more homely and chaiaeteristic charms 
of the latter, the stranger seldom tailed to notice wide 


districts covered with the rich green leaves and Bta^ 
shaped purple-and-whitc flowers of the potatoes, which, 
in the months of August and September, were wont to 
render the island one fragrant garden, and hold out 
the prospect of winter plenty to tlie poor dwellers in 
the road-side cabins, whose most valuable possession 
was frequently the large iron ])ot, in which they boiled 
their sole and simple food. 

But what a change has the pre?ent year' brought ! 
Nothing in autumn was to be seen save black withered 
stalks, exhaling a most otfeiisive odour. 1 have been 
lately sojourning in a remote district of Munster, and 
there I have seen a ghastly famine-stricken figure, feebly 
wi(dding a spade which, after hours of toil, would not 
<lig out a sufficiency for one meal, of sueh roots os an 
English pig would turn away from in disgust. I have 
entered the cabins whore working men were seated at 
their dinner, consisting of potatoes, a great proportion 
of which were about the bigness of marbles, the larger 
ones not much exceeding the si/.e of a walnut. Happy 
the labourer who could obtain in addition a small quan- 
tity of thick milk ; for to many of the poor it is an im- 
W'oiitcd luxury. Beforo the time arrived fur digging 
the miserable crop, Belief Funds, supported partly by a 
government grant, and partly by liberal subscriptions 
from the laudlordK .were established through the coun- 
try. Tlie committees npi>oinied were enabled to sell 
yellow Indian meal at one shilling for fourteen pounds: 
and great, was t,hc tloligbt with wliicb tho pour women, 
whose huKbaiids and sons were working on the roads for 
ciglitpcnce a day, would walk a distance of six, eight, 
and sotnctiiiio.s ten miles, to piircliase the meal and 
carry it homo on their backs. About the end of Au- 
gust this seasonable supply was obliged to bo stopped, 
and the poor were thrown on tho resources afforded by 
their miserable gardens. 

Then I liave seen the labourer, his once stout limbs 
rciluccd by the prcHcnce of famine to the HcmhJanoo of 
a skeleton's hones, standing in tlic furrows of an appa- 
rently cmply field, languidly trying to strike his spudp 
into the brow’n parched cartik, and turn out the unripe 
blasted roots, whieli for many a long autumn day were 
to form his and his family’s sole siistenance. His 
wretched ill clad wife, slandiiig beside him with a kish 
to receive the black unwholesome food, looked first on 
the ground, and tlicn, glancing upwards with such a look 
of patient death s-tricken anguish as Englishmen seldom 
see, said. “ Well! (lod Almighty look down upon us 1 
What will hecoine of us at all, at ail !” The ohildren, 
poor little things ! once, even in the midst of rags and 
filth, BO ruddy and happy, now w^anting the aceustomod 
mealy potato, which, evermore grasped in the tiny hand, 
and defeiidcrl from the encroaching pig by many a 
sturdy cufi' bestowed on his inquisitive snout, afforded 
healthy iiouriKhmcnt, are become pale, spiriilesH, and 
hollow clieeked ; eagerly devouring Mack berries and the 
fruit of the mountain ash, to slay the fierce cravings of 
hunger. 

This is no exaggerated picture: it falls indeed fiir 
sljort of the truth. To our poor people the potato wiui 
all in all ; it formed tho sole food of the labouring 
cla.sscs, and the refuse t-kins and Hmall potatoes served 
to fatten a pig, on the price of w^hich his owners chiefly , 
depended for their rent and cbdhimr. But this year 
pigs and potatoes arc alike gon{% and (he small modicum 
of meal which the labourer can procure for his wages of 
eightpence a day, scarcely serves to sustain bfe in a 
family of eight or ten persons, in one district of tha 
south-west of Ireland, upwards of one hundred deatha 
are ascertained, on unauestioned authority, to have been 
caused by starvation, during the month of (Ictol>er anti 
first fortnight of November. The famine is indeed 
" sore in the land and, to use f he emphaile language 

of Bcripjture, all faces gather blackness.” 

Instead of dwelling longer on an ebstiaet view of the 
•ul^ject, let me relate a Utile narrative which may serve, . $ 
( 1 ) 1846 . 
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in some slight measure, to illustrate the sufferings of the 
poor ; and I trust, on their behalf, to awaken the effi- 
cient sympathy of our kind English and Scotch fcllow- 
subjeots. 

In a mountainous part of the soutli-weBt of Ireland 
liyed Tade Mahoney, his wife, and six children. He was 
a labourer employed on the ground of a middle-man, 
who rented a mrm on the estate of a rich absentee land- 
lord. Tade was an honest, industrious, poor fellow, who, 
at the age of twenty, had married a blooming girl of 
sixteen, possesidng the considerable fortune of a feather- 
bed, a dresser, two goats, and a lamt). 

Ho had a brother who was usually described by the 
neighbours as '' a wild young divil that wouldn't be sed 
nor led by the priest himself;” and to whom even his 
best friends could not deny the possession of that 
** truant disposition ” which better befits the Prince of 
Denmark’s fovourito on the stage, than the son of a poor 
Irish labourer in real life. Yet the lad, whose name 
was James, possessed a fund of native untaught energy 
that seemea to promise no common results ; and when, 
at the age of nineteen, on the death of his father, he sold 
his share of the patrimonial goods and chattels and set 
sail for America, to seek his fortune, the old village 
schoolmaster shook his head and said, Well, there goes 
the ’cutest lad and brightest scholar that ever thumbed 
a V ostor in my siminary. If his heels don’t car him off* 
from the work that his hands know well how to do, and 
his head to plan, the never a fear but he’ll be coming 
back to us a gintleman one of these days.” 

After some time a letter arrived from him, to say that 
he had got into excellent employment in New York, 
and hoped soon to send for his brother. But after this 
no more was hoard of him, and his friends, after making 
many fruitless inquiries, came to the conclusion that 
he must be dead. 

Meantime, Tade and his wife lived happily, though 
poorly, in their humble cabin. In the course of twelve 
years, six rosy brats might be seen about the door, 
wadii^ through tlie pool of stagnant green water which, 
in imitation, no doubt, of the ancient moat, forms an 
exterior defence to our Irish cabins. Tado worked for 
hie master, a “strong farmer,” on the usual terms. 
Throughout the year be worked for him fpur days in 
each week, and received in return a cabin rent free, an 
acre and a half of potato ground, and grass for a few sliecp 
and goats. Ho had also a pig,; and his wife Jude reared 
hens, and sold the eggs and chickens at the next market 
town ; so that on the 'whole they were tolerably com- 
fortable, and more contented under their narrow straw 
roo^ and seated round their supper of potatoes and 
goats’ milk, thau many a nobleman partaking of sea- 
soned dainties in his gilded hall. 

But this was not to last ; the summer of 1846 came, 
and with it a blight on the food of the poor. Never 
was E^ptian plague more swift and noiseless, and 
deadly in its effects than the fearful “potato cholera.” 
One by one their scanty articles of furniture, and then 
their goats and sheep were sold by the Mahoneys, to | 
procure food for their starving children ; and this re- 1 
sonree, would soon have failed, had not public works { 
been established in the beginning of August. Until 
the funds of the relief committees were exhausted, most 
, of the men in the ooontrv were employed on the roads 
at eightpence a day ; poor wages, indeed, yet hailed by 
the perishing pe(^e as a blessed boon. 

One wet day, towards the end of last August, Tade 
Mahoney returned to his cabin about six o'clock, ffiint 
and weaxy, after a day's worl^ . which he thought him- 
self only toe fiertnnate to hafe obtained. He had tasted 
nothing since the meviim evening, aave a small piece 
of Xndlui nmal and a diaiupt of water ; and yet 
he did not feel hungiy. His head was diasy, his hands 
hot. and bumixiir nalna darted through hisftiime. He 
^ enteced the cahin/^ throvring his hat oh^e floor, 

' sank heavily on a wboden. atool jplaeed near the small 
turf fire. Bis eldest daughter, a air blue*eyed ohlld of 


ten years old, ran up to him, and, putting her little hand 
in his, said joyfully, 

“ Ah, daddy, we’re to have a fine supper to-night, for 

mammy went to I for the male 1 And she brought ^ 

home a bagful of it on her back ; and see what a pot- 
ful of it there’s down for us all. She left Johnny and 
me to stir it, while she’d be out to look for a dhrop of 
milk.” 

The father tried to smile, as he replied in a tone of 
sorrow, 

“ I’m proud to hear it, Mary ; ’tig long since yc had 
yer ’nough to ate, ma colleen hawn!* 

Just then Jude entered with an empty wooden can in 
her hand. 

''Well, Tade,” she said, “I thought to have a dhrop 
of milk for yer supper, so I wint to Mrs. McCarthy to 
ax it ; and 1 tould her I’d pay her in fresh eggs when 
the hens would lay to-morrow : but she said she had 
none for me, and so we must ate the biled male dry — 
thanks be to God for giving us that same. But, Tade, 
a chrect what ails youT You look very white, and there's 
a thrimblin’ over you.” 

“ ’Tig only a sudden hate and pain in my heart I got, 
Jude ; plaze God ’twill be nothing. I’ll go to bed, and 
I’ll be well waust I'm asleep.” 

“ And daddy, won’t you ate. any supper ? ” said little 
Mary and Johnny together, while his wife, laying one 
hand on his, and pressing his forehead wdth the other, 
looked anxiously in his face. 

"1 couldn’t ate any thing, childher,” he said, “ if I 
was paid for it ; and sure there’ll be the more left for 
yees all tomorrow. Give me a dhrink of wather, Jude,” 
and, rising with difficulty, he went towards u bundle of 
straw, which, scattered on the damp floor, formed, -with 
an old mg, and the tattered remnant of a blanket, the 
only sleeping place for the whole family. The chil- 
dren felt frightened, they knew not why; yet the 
healthy appetite of their age prevailed, and they made 
a hearty supper on the Indian meal stirabout. Very 
little, however, did their poor mother swallow; her 
heart, as she expressed it, “ rose to her mouth,” when 
she thought that perliaps her husband was struck with 
“ the sickness,” as the poor people cmpliatically desig- 
nate typhus fever, the plague that in wet and scarce 
seasons is wont to desolate the coontry. With a heavy 
heart she took a little straw, and placed it for the 
children as lar as she could from the spot where their 
father lay, and then tried in vain to cover them with a 
few tom rags, in addition to their own miserable cloth- 
ing. She lay down near her husband, whose burning 
skin, heavy breathing, and restless tossing to and fro, 
showed too plainly that her fears were well-founded. In 
the morning his illness had greatly increased; he 
called incessantly for water, and soon became quite 
delirious. 

It was dispensary day in the next village of I , 

and Jude, having settled her husband’s miserable bed 
as comfortably as she could, and left the two elder 
children to watch him, and mind the younger ones, set 
out on her iralk of six miles to procure medicine and 

advice. 1 lies in the centre of a populous district, 

and, thO' physician’s attendance at the dispensary being 
limited to one day in the week, there is always a large 
crowd of country people assembled to watch for his 
coming; some really ill, and greatly requiring atten- 
tion, others affiicted with none hut imaginary maladies, 
yet demanding physic with the utmost eagerness ; for 
the Irish peasant (when he can be supplied with Uiem 
giatiB,) is quite as fond of swallowing drugs as any 
titled lady in Londoh can be, when suffering firom an 
attack ^ ,the nerves. Certainly, the parslid would 
scarcely hold good as to the nature of the i^miptotts, or 
the manner of describing them; and J fency her Ma- 
jesty’s physician in ordina:i7 would feel quite as much 
pumledas X did nt the condTosion of the foBowinff dia- 
logue, wl^?l write verbatim. 

I one day met , a man iriiose wife hod oeen long 
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aflBUcted vlth on inward disease, about wliich she bad 
consulted niauy physicians, as well os country quacks 
and charmers, 

'• Weli, Jock,” I said, "how is your wife to-day ? ” 

* " 8he*s a dale betther, Ma’am, thank your Honour. 

Dr. B. was up hero yesterday hunting in the glen, and 
like a good glntleman as he is, God bless him, he came 
into our place to see Kitty, and he found out at wanst 
what ailded her.” 

"And what is it. Jack ?” ' 

" He says, Ma'am, there’s something acrass her lungs 
that purvints the drink from straining through her, and 
whin ho ijiits her through a worse sho*ll be well In less 
than no time.” 

!Now the fact was, the poor creature had an abscess on 
the liver, which, in spite of the medical skill employed, 
soon tertninaied her existence; but Jack felt perfectly 
sure that he had given a lucid explanation of her illness. 

On the day in question, when Dr. had disposed 

of about half his patients, kindly and skilfully prescrib- 
ing for those who really needed his care, and dismissing 
somewhat summarily those whose maladies were of as 
infinitesimal a nature as the llomccopathic doses, which, 
did their rank in life permit, the genius of quackery 
would certainly have doomed them to swallow, Jude 
Mahoney advanced and said : “ Plase your honour, it's 
what 1 wanted to ax you about poor man. He was 
taken very bad last night with pains through his bones, 
and a splitting in his head, and to-day he’s worse, and 
out of his mind entirely.” 

Dr. made some inquiries, and, finding from J ude’s 

answers that her husband’s disease was certainly typhus 
fever, he gave her the proper medicines, with directions 
how to use them, and promised to visit him as soon as 
he could. On her return she found the poor man in a 
paroxysm of delirium, and it was with much difiScuity 
she could prevent his rushing out of doors. After a time 
she induced him tio swallow the medicine, but no refresh- 
ing drink could she procure to allay his raging thirst — 
nothing but cold water. The next day a kind neighbour, 
almost as poor as themselves, brought a little milk, and 
another a handful of meal, **to make a hit of stirabout 
for the crathurs of childher; ” but Tade grew worse and 
worse : and w'hen, after some days, the doctor, whose 
professional engagements, extending over a wide district, 
had hitherto detained him, come to the cabin, he saw at 
once the case was hopeless. 

Heart-rending were the lamentations of poor Jude, 
when, on the tenth day of his illness, she saw him, who 
was indeed the "delight of her eyes,” stretched before 
her cold and lifeless as the clay on which he rested. Her 
neighbours flocked in, and, regardless of danger from 
infection, crowded the house for two days while the 
body was "waked.” Part of that time the widow was 
seated on the ground, rocking herself to and fro, in the 
stupor of grief ; and, when occasionally she was roused 
to a full consciousness of her loss, she would pour forth 
a torrent of that eloquent heart-felt lamentation, which 
is seldom heard out of Ireland — calling on her husband 
to return to her and to his "fiiir-haircd jewels,” and 
almost cheating herself into the belief that he could 
indeed hear and answer her entreaty. 

It was the evening after poor Tade’s funeral, and the 
widow sat down with her six little orphans in their lone 
and desolate cabin. Everything, even to the griddle on 
which she baked their meal-eikes, had been sold to 
definy the expense of burying her hosband " dacently 
for this the Irish think much more needful than pro- 
curing eomforts for the IWing, and, to secure a handsome 
" berrin ” for a dead relative, thay will literally take the 
bread from the lips of the aarvivors. On this evening, 
therefbre, when Jude Mahuney looked round the four 
bare walls of her eabin, she could see nothing in proepeot 
but the starvation that awaited her sad her helpless 
ones. Bhe collected a few crusts which had been left 
frim the enterininment of the " wake,”aiid,aiteT dividing 
tlieia among the children^ she knelt down, and in simple 


uncouth language implored the protection of Him in 
whom the widow and orphan are invited to trust, and 
who hears the petitions that arise a olay-bullt 
hovel, as well as the proud anthems of praise that swell 
through the cathedral's fretted aisles. They then lay 
down ,on the floor, where the children slept, and the 
mother watched till morning. 

Soon af^ sunrise they prepared to set out on their 
mournful journey ; for nothing was loft for them hut to 
travel, that is, to wander about the country, ealling at 
eveiy house they passed, and subsisting on the charity 
which is never withheld from the beggar, by those who 
arc themselves but a few degrees better off. Jude had 
told the farmer for whom her husband had worked, that 
she would surrender her house and now worthless 
garden ; and this day he was to take possession. With 
a bursting heart the poor woman set out, carrying her 
youngest child of a year old on her back, and losing 
the next little creature of three by the hand ; the others 
walking on. She carried nothing with her save an 
empty bag, which Johnny bore across his shoulder, and 
in which they meant to deposit any donation of meal, 
bread, or black potatoes, which they might receive. 

They had not gone far when they were met by tw'o 
men, whom Jude recognised as distant cousins of her 
husband, and who were themselves poor labounus living 
in the county of Kerrj', about thirty miles from the 
village of I — . 

"God save you, Jude,” said the older of the two, 
" 'twas only yesterday we heard of your trouble, or else 
we’d have come to poor Thady's ‘ berrin ; * and thinking 
that, now your provider is gone from you, and the times 
so bitther, ye'd have nothing to do but to take to the road 
with the (jrmola, we settled with our women that, If 'tis 
plosing to you, wc’ll ache take one of the young things 
from you, and give it the run of the cabin along with 
our own, till such time, plase God, as you’ll bo up in the 
world again.’' 

The widow’s eyes filled with tears ; gratiiudo to the 
kind-hearted speaker mingled with reluctance to part 
from her little ones, yet she knew that in her situation 
it would be madness to hesitate; so she answered : " God 
for ever bless you, Denis and Jerry, for thinking of me 
and mine in our desolation ; and sure, though it lean 
the sore heart within me to part with them that 1 bore 
and suckled at my breast, 'tis all for the best> and may 
be ril bo able sometime or other to travel Into your 
parts, and get a sight of the crathurs that ye’fo taking 
now for the love of God,” 

" Then 'tis you that will bo kindly welcome," said 
the man, rubbing the back of his hand across his eyes, 

" ’tis little we have to give, because ’tis little wc have 
for ourselves, but little or much, your taiiuveens^ shall 
share the bit and sup with our own. Which of them 
will come with us, Judy T’ he continued, in a mori^ 
cheerful tone. The mother hesitated, but at length it 
was decided that the youngest boy and girl riiotiM 
be taken, as being the least able to boar the hanl 
ships of a wandering life ; and, with mingled tears and 
blessings, Judo gave them into the hands of their 
relatives, to whom feeling hearts had taught more true 
tenderness than dwells under many a smooth aspect and 
jewelled robe. She watched them on their homewarcl 
path, till a turning in the road hid them fram her vi0W, 
and then with the other children she resumed her 
weaiy journey. 

It would be tedious and harrowing to the feelinga te 
accompany this poor family through their wanderings 
for the next month. Sometimes they goi a night's 
shelter and a piece of bread in the house of a fiirmer ; 
often they bad to sleep under an open shed, or behind a 
haystack ; and their fasts were frequently prolonged ter 
twenty-four hours. Yet Jude prefenia undergoing 
these sore privations to seeking admission into the 
overorowded pestilential precincts of the workhouse,, 

— — — 
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where gyie would bo Hcparatod from her children. They 
travelled, os the poor Utile ones’ failing Htreiigth would 
admlii over a distance of many miles* One evening at 
auniset they stopped at a cabin, a little removed from 
the high road, to ask for a night’s lodging. They had 
travelled all day without food, save a few fragments of < 
hard oaten cake, given thorn the night before by a 
farmer's wife ; they were now therefore faint with 
hunger, and tbe poor children's bli««tcrcd feet refused to 
carry them farther. The youngest boy, of six years pld, 
a fair-haired child with regular features and soft intel- 
ligent eyes, showed symptoms all day of heavy sickness. 
He did not complain, but, whenever they sat down for a 
brief rest, his head was nestled in his mother's bosom, 
his little hot hand stole round her neck, and his white 
lips (once so rosy) asked plaintively for water, mammy ! 
more water 1” She carried him in her anus, or on her 
back, as long as she could ; for their [lath lay over a 
desolate mountain, wlicre, for many a mile, no human 
habitation was to be seen ; but for tlie last hour the 
little fellow insisted on trying to walk, saying, 

You’re wake, mammy, and ’tis worse to me to be 
tiring you than to walk myself.” 

But now his emaciated limbs failed, and. when they 
were within a few steps of the cabin, he sank on the 
ground. 

** Qod Almighty help my child, and look down on 
him,” said the poor mother, raising him in her feeble 
arms ; and, entering the cabin wiih the customary salu- 
tation, ** God save all here,” she asked a woman who 
was seated inside the door, to give a night's lodging to 
her ** lanuv brothaJ* ^ 

^'You shall have that same,” replied the woman, 

" but 'tis little else I have to give. Look here” and 

■he took from the shelf a wooden can, containing about 
a pint of coarso flour. ** My husband,” she continued, 
working on the Caherali road since yesterduy week 
without getting a penny wages : ho went there to-day 
without breaking his fast, except with a drink of water 
and a small taste of cold cabbage; and now that's all 1 
have to cook for him and five of us besides, for this Highl- 
and tho whole of to-morrow.” 

Famine, with his stern g.-Viving tools, had indeed 
carved deep lines in the haggard couiitonunceK of the 
two women; aud the miscrulilc children of tlie wuti- 
deror, when mingled with those of the dweller in tho 
oabin, presented a lamentable picture of premature 
decay. 

The husband soon came in, and the meal, if such it 
could be called, was prepared for him. Ho just tjistcd 
it, and then, calling his wife and children, insisted on 
their sharing the morsel ; he even ofl'ered some to the 
poor travellers, and the three elder ehildreii uio a scra}P 
each ; but the widow tlumked him aud refused to touch 
it. Her heart was full, and her eyes were fixed on the 
heaving chest and clammy forehead of her dying child ; 
for it was evident that the sorrows of the little wan- 
diorer wore nearly ended She watched him through 
&e night while he lay insensible ; towards morning he 
jnve a convuLivo solis, and (hen, with one Jong sigh, 
the gende ^irit w^ai released. 

1 will not try to point the mother's anguish ; nor 
what she felt when, on tliat day week, another child was 
ti^en from her^ her dark-eyed smiling little Kllen. In 
the midst of bpr sorrow she knew they were at peace. 

And oh I darlings of my heart." she said, “ tis hui-d 
to part ye, but 'twas harder still to ieel the parched lip 
and not have a drop of milk to wet it, and to see the 
vOty life draining away for want of the bread that I'd 
give my heart's blood to buy for ye. But now 'tis all 
over, and only for them that are left me still. I’d bo glad 
to lie down beside ye.” 

At length the widow'*s wanderings brought her back 
to her former abode. The cabin had not been since 
inhabited, and beneath its desolate roof she and her 


two remaining children prepared one night to take up 
their lodging. They ha4 a few turnips and a bit of 
barley bread to cab, and they had collected a bundle of 
fern and heath to sleep upon. They were all ill and 
feeble, but Jude hod, as she expressed it, “a weight of* 
sickness on her heart,” that she felt would soon termi- 
nate her earthly sorrows. 

Johnny closed the door, they lay down on the ground, 
and were trying to sleep, when a loud knocking outside 
aroused them. 

I " Who’s there asked Jude, starting up. 

"Is it here,” said a voice, "that Tade Mahoney 
lives !” 

" God help me, ’tis here he did live, but he’s gone to 
his rest these six w eeks." 

An exclamation of surprise and sorrow was the 
answer, follow'ed by a request for admission. Jude hosi- 
taled, but at length opened the <loor. There was no 
light in the cabin, save that afforded by a few turf 
embers, but she lighted a splinter of bogwood which 
happened to have remained on the ground, and the un- 
certain Hainc shone on the person of her visitor. He 
was a tall good-looking man, well dressed, more in the 
fashion of a town than in that of the country ; and there 
was an expression in his countenance of amazement, 
almost horror, as he looked on the cabin and its inha- 
bitants. 

“ Can you,” said he, " tell me any thing of Tade Ma- 
honty's family V 

" I'm his wdfe,” replied the poor woman, " and these 
arc his childhcr. 1 buried two more of them since the 
light of my eyes was taken JTrom me, and there are two 
living w'ith his cousins.” 

mail seemed deeply moved ; he trembled as he 
asked in a faltering Voice—- 

"Don’t you know me, Judy I I’m James, your hus- 
band's brother, and little I thought to find you this w^ay 
on my return. My poor Thaily ! many’s the time i 
lunged for a warm shake of your hand, and a welcome 
home from your pleosaut voice.” 

He could say no mo^. but, turning towards Mary and 
Johnny, be clasped them both in his arms. 

After some time he continued ; — 

“ Now% Judy, you muBf^hot be this way any more ; I’m 
well to do in the wbrld, for when I left NewYork, I got 
a line farm far up the country. Tliere 1 married an 
Eiighsli girl, whose family are settled near me, and a 
good wife she makes. 1 often wrote to Thady, but 
never got an answer.'* 

“ We never heard from you,” said Judy, “and so wo 
thought you were dead.” 

‘‘ Letters olten miscarry in those remote places,” 
answered James, ‘‘and I suppose it happened thatw'ay. 
At all events, 1 came over now, intending to take you 
all out with me ; and rely on it, Judy, i’ll do as much 
for you aud tho children as if luy poor brolher was 
alive.'’ 

The widow burst into tears — " Cod for ever bless 
you, Jjimes," she said, “ and sure 'twas He sent you here 
to us, when I didn't know where to get another bit to 
keep life in my perishing orphans. For myself it 
docsn’Lj||j^ter: tho hand of death is on me, and soon 
I’ll be ‘^’Kere hunger and thirst and nakedness won't 
part mo from them that were more to me than life itself. 
My blessing be ever on you and about you, and keep 
you and yours from harm and loss. 1 know you'll be a 
fai her to them two darlings, and to the other two weeny 
ones that I’ll never see more in this world.” 

James could no longer restrain hin emotions; ho 
sobbed like a child, and, pressing the wasted hand of his 
sister-in-law, he could only say — 

. " May God protect and bless them, Judy— I’ll do for 
them as if they wete nqr own. My wife has a tender 
heart, aud I’ll answer for her she'll be a mother to 
them.” 

In a fortnight after the soonfi 1 have de«crihed#>!lhe 
widow breathed her last in a oomfortahle lodeingf^in, 
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Cork, vhldior her brother-in-law had removed her- In 
the mean time he went into Kerry, and rewarded the 
kind-hearted Denie and Jerry for the eare of the little 
orphans, who were brought to receive their mother’ii 
last blessitig. In accordance with her wish, he arranged 
to pay their protectors liberally for their board and 
lodging, until they should be old enough to cross the 
Atlantic. After a little time he snccceded in calming 
the wild grief of Mary and Johnny, and recoucUing 
them to going with him. He now only w^aits the ap- 
proach of spring, to engage a passage for himself and 
them in a ]>acket bound for America. 
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CHAP. VI I r. 

TURNING THE TABLES. 

About a week had elapsed after the events which I 
have just recorded, when one morning, shortly before 
my return to Cambridgo, I received a letter from | 
Coleman, detailing the finale ^of the bell-ringing affair 
— it ran as follows. • 

My Dear Frank,— Doubtless you are, or ought to be, 
very auxious to hear how J, contrived to get out of the 
scrape into which you and the Honourable George 
managed to inveigle me, having previously avaiied 
yourselves of luy innocence, and succeeded, through the 
seductive medium of oysters and porter, in corrupting 
my morals, and then leaving me, poor victim 1 to bear 
the blame and suffer the consequences of our common 
misdemeanour. However, mine is uo pitiful spirit to 
be quelled by misfortunes, and, as dangers thickened 
around me, J bore up against jJiiem bravely, like— like 
—(was it Julius Ccesar or Coridlauus who did that sort 
of thing j but never mind)— like a Roman brick. W'e'll 
say ; the particular brick is qiUtc immatcriul, but 1 must 
beg you to believe the likeness Something striking. 
To descend to particulars.— Hostilities were commenced 
by that old ass Mayor DuUniug. who t6ok out a summons 
against mo for creating a riot and disturbance in the 
town, and, the first day the Bciich sat, 1 was marched 
olf by two policeiiLon, and locked up in a little dirty 
room, to keep cool till their worships were ready to 
discuss me. Well, there I sat, kicking my heels, and 
chuckling over a heart-rcndixig little scene 1 had just 
gone through with my mother, whose dread of the 
terrors of the law was greatly increased by the vciy 
vague ideas she possessed of the extent of its powers. 
The punishment she had settled in her own mind as 
likely to be awarded me was transportation, and her 
farewell addres.H was as follows. — if they should be 
enu: enough to order you to be transported for fourteen 
years, Freddy my dear, I shall try to persuade your 
father (though he's just like a savage NortlL|^crican 
Indian about yon) to get it ebang^ ' for UWHinstcad, 
for they always die of the yellow fever for the sharks to 
eat Uiem, when theyVe been over there three or four 
years, and four years are better than fourteen, though 
had 's the best, and Pm a miscrablo woman. — 1 read all 
about It last week in one of Captain Marryatt’s books, 
and veiy shocking I thought it." — Having ventured to 
hint Umt, if I was carried off by the yellow fever at the 
end of a year or two, the length of my seutenee would 
not much to me when I was doa4, 1 was rebuked 
with, Don’t talk in tliat shocking way, Frederic, as if 
you were a heathen, in your situation, and 1 bearing 
jpBL your Ciolleut every Sunday, besides Mrs. Hannah 
who might have been a saint if ever there was 
vono, oir any thing elae she Uked with her talents, (mly 


she was too good for this wicked world, and so she went 
to a better, and wrote that ohanuing book 't'oelelHi In 
search of a ‘Wife.’ " Oh ! my poor dear mother's qttooi* 
sentences ! I u’as becoming shockingly tire<l of my own 
company, when it occurred to me that the coirect thing 
was to carve my name on the Newgate stone, k la Jack 
Bhepherd. and 1 w'asjuHt putting a few* finishing strokes 
to the N of Coleman, wherewith, iu charactem at least 
six inches long. 1 had embellished a very conspiemms 
spot over the chimney-piece, when I was surprisea with 
my chisel so fine, tra la,” [i.e. with a red hot poker which 
1 had been obliged to put up with itistead, it being thn 
on]}' implement forthcoming,) by the uttioials who came 
to summon me. and who did not appear in tho allghteet 
degree capable of appreciating the lieauties of mp 
pertbrmaucc. By them 1 w'as straightway conducted 
into the awful presence of sundry elderly gentlemen, 
rejoicing in heads all more or loss bald, and faces 
expressing various degrees of solomii stupidity, Who 
ill their proper persons constituted " llio Bench.” 
Before tliese grave and reverend Bigtiiors diil Master 
JJullmug and his satellites 

“ 'I'Ikmi mid there 
]h!lu!:iri.c and declare” 

all iny lienious crimes, ofTcncos. and inisdcmoanours; 
whereupon the aforesaid Bigiiiors did soleinuly shako 
llieir bald heads, and iq>pcar exceedingly shocked and 
particularly jmz/Jed. Well, at last I wjis «mlled upon 
for iny defence, and, haiing made up my niiml lor some 
time what line I would take, I cut the matter very short 
by ow'iiing to having assisted in ringing the bells, which 
1 confessed was an act of folly, but nothing more, and 
that the idea of its cDnstituting an ollbuce punishable 
by law was absurd in the extreme. This sent them to 
book, and, after turning over sundry ponderous iomos, 
and consulting various statutes of all sorts and sisea. 
licsides whis}>criiig to.^clher, and sliaking their heads 
once and again, till 1 began to fear tliat their necks 
must be in jeopardy, they arrived at the conclusion that 
1 was right, or thcrcahoiits. This fact, the eldest, most 
bald, and most stupid ol‘ the party, chosen by common 
consent, doubt less in virtue of these attributoa, an 
spokesman, procccdi‘d to commiiniciiio to me, in a very 
proxy haraugiic, to which he aj>pcndcd a lecture (a sort 
of stock article, which be evidently kept constantly 
on hand, with blanks which could ho filled up to suit 
any class of offender), in whicli lie pointed oiti the 
dangers of juvenile iudiscretioriw, and tho evils of 
dissipation, uiuding up with tho assurance that, as 1 
Bcemfid deeply scm-ible of tlie error of my ways, they, 
the inagihirates, would, on my making a suitable apology 
to that excellent public functionary tho Mayor of 
Hillingford, graciously deign to overlook my mis- 
conduct. During his long-winded address, a new idea 
struck me, and, when he liad concluded, I inquired with 
all due respect whether “ 1 was to understand that it 
was quite certain 1 had committed no offence punish 
able by law!” To this he replied, “ that 1 might set 
my mind completely at ease upon tlmt ptunt ; thati 
though morally sfieakiug I had lusea guilty of a very 
serious misdemoanour, in the eye of the law 1 waa 
pcifectly innocent.” '* In that case, gentlemen/’ rc|,>Iied 
1, "the liberty of tho subject has been infringed ; I have 
boon kept in illegal confinement for some hoius, and I 
believe I have my remedy in an a<U.ioii for faUo Itn- 
pmoninent against Mr. Dullmug does not the law 
bear me out in what J state? ” Again they had recouma 
to their books, and were unwillingly forced to confo^a 
that I was right in my law. “ Then,” eoniimied 1* 
*‘ao &r from making any apology to Mr. Dullmiif. 
unlegB that gentleman consents to bog my pardon, 
give me a written apology for the unjuai and iliegM 
peiaecution to which ho has subjectea mo. 1 idtall |t 
onoe take the necessary steps to proceed againat kim 
immediately.”— Oh ! Frank, wl^ would 1 have given Ibr , 
you to have been there, when Fn&uouneod this det0^^J| 
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liliaitkm I there xm each a ihlndy as I never before 
' llfttnessed: old Dollmug was thrions, and said he'd never 
apologize: I declared, if he didn't, nothing should 
pievent me from bringing my action ; the magistrates 
tried to persuade me, but I was inflexible ; and (by J ove ! 
I was veiy near forgetting the best part of it all) my 
governor, who was in Oourt, the moment he found the 
uw was on my side, tamed suddenly round, vowed 1 
had been shamefrdly used, and that, if it cost him every 
farthing he possess^ in the world, he would see justice 
done me. So the end of it was, that old Dullmug was 
forced to write the apology ; it now lies in my writing 
desk, and 1 look upon it as one of the proudest trophies 
man ever possessed. So, Master Frank, considering all 
things, I think I may reckon I got pretty well out of 
that son^ Ever your affectionate, F.C. 

P.S.— What have you said or done to render old Vernon 
so bitter against voul Clara Savillc tells Lucy, that, 
when she informed him of her having met and conversed 
with you alone in the Park that day, he flew into such 
a rage as she had never seen him in before, and abused 
you like a pickpocket, and she says she feels certain 
that, from some cause or other, he entertains a strong 
personal dislike to you. Entre noust 1 don’t think the 
fair Clara seems exactly to sympathize with him in this 
feeling. Considering that you had somewhat less than 
half an hour to make play in, from Lucy's account you 
do not seem to have wasted much time. Ah ! Master 
Frank, you are a naughty boy ; I can't help sighing when 
I reflect, how anxious your poor dear mother must feel 
about you, when she knows you're out. 

Still the same light-hearted merry fellow as ever," 
exclaimed I, as 1 closed the letter, how long, 1 wonder, 
will those buoyant spirits of his resist the depressing 
effect which contact with the harsh realities of life 
appears always sooner or later to produce 1 Strange, 
iwt he says about that MnYeruon ; I am not conscious 
that I ever met the man till the evening of the ball, 
and yet I fancied thero was something which seemed 
not utterly unfamiliar to me in tho expression of his 
face. Vernon ! Vernon I 1 don't believe 1 ever heard 
the name before — it's very odd. Of course what he says 
about Miss Saville is all nonsense ; and yet there was | 
something in her manner, which made me fancy, if 
1 had time and opportunity — ^psha ! what absurdity, I 
ahsll hare enough to do if 1 am to imagine myself in 
love with every nice girl who says 'Thank you' 
prettily for any trifling service 1 may chance to i 
render her— 1 am sure she is not happy, poor thing ! 
aeriously, I wish I wore sufiiciently intimate with her 
te be able to afibrd her the advice and assistance of a 
friend, should such he ever required by her. 1 should 
iidte the liberty of asking old Vernon what he meant 
byhk extraorainary behaviour towards me, were 1 to ! 
Bee much more of him ; there's nothing like a little 
plain speaking. But I need not trouble my brains i 
about tne matter ; I shall probably never meet either of | 
ibem again, so what does it signify 1— she certainly is the j 
^inr^ieet girl 1 ever saw though ! heigho ! " and, with a 
li^ for which I shotild have been somewhat puzzled 
lationally to account, 1 took up my gun, and set off for 
a day's shooting with Harry Oaklands. 


Tfruei ^at venerable and much vituperated individual, 
who, if he has to answer for rome acts savouring of a 
taste for wimton destruction, — ^if he now and then lunches 
on some noble old Abbey, which had remained a me- 
morial of the deep piety and marvellous skiU of 
our foiefothen, — ^if he crops by way of salad some 
wide mreading beech or hooiy ]^tiiarchal oak, which 
had flmig its shade over the tombs of ceuntless 
generations, (and, as it stood' forming a link between 
W present and the past, w<m men's reverence by 
li^of oontrsst with their own ephemeral existence,) 
pit atones for his delinquencies by softening the 


the slave the freedom, of the grave old Time, I tay, 
who should be praised at all events for his peisevevanee 
and steadiness, swept onward with his scythe, and 
cutting his way through the frost and snow of winter, 
once more beheld the dust of that " brother of the east 
wind," March, converted into mud by the showers of 
April, and the summer was again approaching. It was 
on a fine morning in May, that, as Oaklands and I were 
breakfasting together in my rooms at Trinity, we heard 
a tap at the door, and the redoubtable Shrimp made his 
appeanmee. This interesting youth had, under Lawless’s 
able tuition, arrived at such a pitch of knowingnoss, 
that it was utterly impossible to make him credit any- 
thing; he had not the smaHest particle of confidence 
remaining in the integrity of man, woman, or child ; and, 
like many another of the would-be wise in their genera- 
tion, the only fiaw in his scepticism was the bigoted 
nature of his faith in the false and hateful doctrine of 
the universal depravity of the human race. He was tho 
bearer of a missive from his master, inviting Oaklands 
and myself to a wine party at his rooms that evening. 

" 1 suppose we may as well go," said Oaklands ; " I like 
a positive engagement somewhere,— it saves one’ the 
trouble of thinking what one shall do with oneself." 

" You can accept it," replied 1, " but it would be a 
waste of time which 1 have no right to allow myself; 
not only docs it make one idle while it lasts, but the 
next day also, for 1 defy a man to read to any purpose 
the morning after one of Lawless's symposia." 

^ My dear boy," returned Oaklands, stretching himself, 
" why do you take the trouble to use a long word, when 
a short one would do just ai welll If I could but get you 
to economize your labour, and take things a little more 
easily, *it would be the greatest advantage to you; that 
everlasting reading too, — 1 tell you what, Frank, you are 
reading a great deal too haid ; you look quite pale and 
ill. 1 promised Mrs. !^urleigh I would not let you over- 
work yourself^ and yon shall not either— ^ome, you must 
and ^all go to this party, you want relaxation and 
amusement, and those fellows wil^ contrive to rouse you 
up a bit, and do you good." 

" To say the truth," 1 replied, " that is one of my chief 
objections to going. Lawless I like, for the s^e of old 
recollections, and because he is at bottom a well-dis- 
posed good-hearted fellow, but 1 cannot approve of the 
set of men one meets there,— it is not merely their being 
what is termed " that I object to, for, though 1 do 
not set up for a sporting character myself^ 1 am rather 
amused than otherwise to mix occasionally with that 
style of men ; but there is a tone of recklessness in the 
conversation of the set we meet there, a want of 
reverence for every thing, human and divine, which I 
confess disgusts me,— they seem to consider no subject 
too high or too low to m^e a jest of." 

«1 understand the kind of thing you refer to," 
answered Oaklands, but 1 think it’s o^y one or two 
of them who offend In that way ; there’s one man who 
is my particular aversion ; J declare, if 1 thought he'd be 
there to-night, 1 would not go.” 

I think 1 know who you mean," replied 1 ; '' Stephen 
Wilford, is it notl the man they call 'butcher,' from 
some briKtal thing he once did to a horse.” 

** You're right, Frank ; I can scareely sit quietly by, 
and hear that man talk. 1 suppoie he sees that 1 
dislike him, for thero is something In his maaner to me 
which is almost offensive ; really scNnctimes I fancy he 
wishes to pick a quarrel with me."« 

Hot unlikely," s^d 1, "he him the reputation of 
being a dead shot with the pistol, end on the etrekigth 
of it he presumes to bully every one." 

" He had better not, go toofrw wiUi me^” retnnwd Oak- 
lands, with flashing ^esy ^ Bm are not to be frightened 
like children; sumi a ehmActer as that is a public 
nuisance." 

"He Will not be theire toddiAi^l am (MtO'Siqr/ 
rej^iedl, "for liiiettilmy0iteiiegf»whttB^I W 
oiUi Lawless, and he iald^he fOtadgegedtO 
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tliis evuaHiiilt ; hoi, my dear Han^, for heaven's sake 
av<^ any quarrel with this man ; should you not do so, 
jrou will only be hazarding your litb unnecessarily, and 
It can lead to no good result." 

”Mt dear fellow, do I ever quarrel with any body 1 
there is nothing worth the trouble of quarrelling about 
in this world ; besides, it would bo an immense fatigue to 
be shot," observed Harry, smiling. 

" 1 have no great faith in your pacific sensations, for 
they are nothing more," rejoined 1 ; your indolence 
always fails you, where it might be of use in subduing 
(forgive me for using the term) your fiery temper ; be- 
sides, in allowing a man of this kind to quarrel with 
you. you give him just tho opportunity he wants ; in 
fact you are completely playing his game." 

'MV ell, 1 can’t see that exactly; suppose tho worst 
comes to the worst, and you have to fight him, he stands 
nearly as good a chance of being killed as you do." 

" Excuse me, he does nothi^ of the kind ; going out 
with a professed duellist is like playing cards with a 
skilful gambler; the chances arc very greatly in his 
fevour ; in tho first place, nine men out of ten would lose 
their nerve entirely, when stationed opposite the pistol 
of a dead shot ; then again there arc a thousand apparent 
trifies, of which the initiated are aware, and which 
make the greatest difference, such as securing a proper 
position with regard to the sun, taking care that your 
figure is not in a direct line with any upright object, a 
tree or post for instance, and lots of otlier things of a 
like nature which wc know nothing about, all of which 
he is certain to contrive to have arranged favourably for 
himself, and disadvantagoously fdr his opponent. Then, 
having as it were trained himself for the occasion, ho 
is perfectly cool and collected, andready to avail himself 
of every circumstance he might turn to his advantage— 
a moment's hesitation in pulling the trigger, when the 
signal is given, and he nres ^rst — many a man lias 
received his death wound before now, ere ho has dis- 
charged his own pistol." 

" My dear boy,^’ sq|id Harry, " you really are exciting 
and alarming yourself very unnecessarily; I am not 
going to quarrel with Wilford, or any body else ; I detest 
active exertion of every kind, anil consider duelling as 
a fashionable compound of iniquity, containing equal 
parts of murder and suicide --and we’ll go to Lawless’s 
this evening, that I’m determined upon— and — let me 
seo — I've got James's new book in my pocket. I shall 
not disturb you if I stay here, shall 1 1 I’m not going to 
talk." 

Then, without waiting for an answer, he stretched 
himself at full length on (and beyond) the sofa, and was 
soon buried in the pages of that best of followers in the 
footsteps of the mighty genius of the North, Walter 
Scott — leaving mo to the somewhat less agreeable task 
of reading Mathematics. 


OK THE TEMPERATURE OP THE BEE-HIVE 
IK WINTER. 

Whih those interesting and laborious little creatures, 
tho bees, have completed their labours for the year, and 
liavittg harvested the last drop of honey from the flowers 
of autumn, retire to their hives to deep away the win- 
ter, we feel curious to know how they bear the severities 
of the season, and what means, if any, are employed to 
keep out the cold. 

Upon this subject naturalists have differed greatly in 
pinion. 1 Rfemmur states, that, during the season when 
Mte doontry fbmiahes no food for bees, they do not re- 
quire to eat : the cold, whidi deprives our fields and , 
gardens of their fiqifeni, xenders the bees tbipid, in 
whfel^ state no tral^iation takes place. Swammer- 
dam/Htther, and alhm state, on the contrary, that 


beea do not become torpid in winter, but that even in 
frosty weather a full hive can maintain a temiHirature 
of 86 or 88 degrees Fahrenheit. 

This interesting question remained in tlue oondliUm 
until a few years ago, when Mr, Newport (who has en- 
riched the science of Entomology with some splendid 
dlBcoveries) instituted an extensive and profound in- 
quiry Into the subject of the temperature of inseeia 
He had long suspected of incorrectuessthe opinion that 
the hive is able to maintain a high temperature In win- 
teri a circumstance so much at variance with the hidiits 
of insects in this country that, woro it so, the hive bee 
would form a singular exception to tho general eeonomy 
of British insects. The only method, as it seemed to 
Mr. Newport, of arriving at the truth, was to make such 
arrangements as would enable him at any time, during 
many mouths, to ascertain at a glance tho intemal tem- 
perature of the hive. Ho placed a common straw hive 
with its entrance hole in tho direction of another 
wooden hive, which was standing beside it in a bee- 
house so constructed that the whole of tho back part 
of the house could he removed or Closed at plea- 
sure. The proper entrance for tho bees at the front 
of the bee-house was directly into tho wooden [hive, 
from the side of which there was a little covered com- 
munication with the entrance hole of tho straw hiv^, to 
serve as a passage for the bees, and a connexion between 
the wooden and straw hive. Tho object of this was to 
prevont any sudden effect upon tho tom^H^raturo of the 
hive by clianges which might occur in tho toinjperature 
of the air without. Tho interior of the straw hive was 
thus subjected os little as possible to the variations 
in the open atmosphere, since the bees were obliged to 
pass through the empty wooden hive before tliey 
could reach the open air. In order to make the 
experiment with the greatest accuracy, it W'as neces- 
sary that the bees should never be disturlied while 
making an observation, and therefore a HUiall tbermo- 
ihetor, with a long free bulb, was passed through a helo 
just large enough to admit it in tho top of the straw 
hive, about eight inches from tho centre, and retalued 
there during the whole of the Hubsequent observations 
without being removed or touched. The bees at first 
seemed a little inconvenienced by its presonise, but 
within two or three days they beitame accustomed to it, 
and removed the comb and wax from around it, so that 
the bulb of the instrument was remaining about an ineh 
i within the free space of the hive, and the observations 
were then made at intervals with tlic greatest accuracy. 

I The temperature of tho atmosphere was taken witli a 
thermometer similar to the one used for the hive. It 
was thus only necessary to notice, from lime to time, 
the rise and fall of each thermometer, and the difier- 
ence between them, the temperature of tho air l»eitig 
of course taken in the immediate vicinity of the bee- 
house. 

By this coarse of observation it w'as found that the 
hive bee during winter docs not become absolutely 
torpid ; but, if left entirely undisturbed, it passes into a 
condition in which its temperature of body and amoiisil 
of respiration become very greatly diminished, — a state 
of deep sleep in the combs, from whicli, by a l>eaatifii} 
provision of nature, it is roused % groat cold. As 
soon as the temperature fells considerably, the Insect 
shakes off its torpor and commences breathing with 
by whiife an amount of animat heat is prodmsad 
widen exerts its salutary influence on the air of the hive. 
It is only at a moderate temperature that the inssuts 
continue torpid, and, when in this state, it la very SMy 
to rouse them from it by gently shaking or tapping the 
hive. ’^When this is done in winter the bees wake qp, 
beeome excited, and soon by tho rapidity of their xespi- , 
rations raise the temperature of the hive to a giw 
height. In the case of Huber and others who did Md 
observe the scientific precautions of Newport, tiie 
thermometer was introduced the we at the IMAe, 
of making the observation; llieiieby distnrbkqf; tM/ 
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be^i and exciting them to increased vital energy, and 
eoneequtiutly to iucrcaBod animal heat. The clibet of 
a sadden disturbance of bees is strikingly shown in the 
following observation. On the morning of the 2d of 
Januaiy, 1836, at a quarter j)ast seven, a.m.; when there 
was a clear intense frost, and the thermometer in the 
open air stood a little above 17 degrees, that in the 
hive marked a temperature of 30 degrees ; that is, 
actually two degrees below the freezing point. The 
bees were roused by tapping on the hive, and iii sixteen 
minutes the mercury rose to 70 degrees, or i>3 degrees 
above the external air. 

It was found by a long course of observation that the 
temperature of the hive, when the bees are in a state of 
repose, varies with that of the atmosphere ; hut that 
the eliange within the hive is never so rapid as in tlio 
atmosphere, unless the bees have been disturbed. W hen 
the external temperature rises very suddenly, it never 
exceeds that of the hive by more tlian one or two de- 
grees, provided the bees are in a state of absolute rest : 
but if, on the contrary, the temperature of the atmosphere 
be suddenly dlniinished, that of the hive will subside 
also, but much less rapidly. Sometimes the two ther- 
mometers stand exactly equal to each other. On the 
other hand, when the bees arc active and respiring 
quickly, the hive is even then ailbeted in the winter 
months by great changes in the temperature of the ex- 
ternal air, particularly if such changes occur late in the 
autumn, or at the beginning of winter. 

Bat a change in the atmosphere in summer does not 
so readily affect the temperature of the hive, becuuhc in 
summer, when the general warmth of tlio atmosphere 
ranges from 45 degrees and upwards, the boos arc always 
active, and are not themselves so readily ailbeted by 
sudden changes ; while in winter, when the tempera- 
ture ranges from 46 degrees downwards, the bees are very 
soon affected by diminished heat, and become dUimsed 
to pass into the torpid state, in whicli scarcely any re- 
spiration lakes place, and the temperature of the little 
animals sinks down, or nearly so, to that of the medium 
in which they are placed, and even to that of tJie extcruul 
atmosphere, if there is coinmimicutlon with it. iilach 
bee is probably, in general, from 1 0 to 1 5 degrees warmer 
than the medium in which it lives when in a slate of 
moderate excitement, but its heat is liable to be greatly 
inci^ased from causes which will he noticed in another 
article, on the tempemture of the hive in summer. 

It has been already shown, Unit a surprising amount 
of boat may be suddenly developed in the hi>c 
oven in mid winter, by exciting tlic bees. In a second 
straw-hive, which Mr. Newport had exposed to the open 
air like the common cottage-hives, the internal temper- 
ature at 10 o'clock, A.u. of the 2d February, was :i little 
over 48 degrees, being only 14 degrees higher than that 
of the external atmosplicru. < )n disturbing the hive by 
tapping, the mercury rose to 1U2 degrees, or 08 degrees 
above the temperature of the siirrouudiug air. IV hen 
^he heat is thus suddenly mereased during the earlier 
W latter part of winter, it bceomos intolerable to the 
bees, and they immediately endeavour to reduce it by 
ventilation, provided the outer cold be not too severe to 
prevent their assembling near the entrance of the hive.* 
At about 40 demes, the tomper.^turc of the hive is 
quickly modiffed by the assiduity of the bees ; 1 

have often,” says Mr, Newport, been amused by ob- 
serving them alter the hive has boon disturbed for a 
short time, although but a few minutes before there was 
not a single l^eon the alighting boaid, come hastily to 
the entrance of the hive, and having arranged them- 
selves within throe quarters of an inch of the doorway, 
begin to fan with their wings most laboriously, to occa- 
^ sion a curront of cool air Ihrongh the interior of the 
* hive.” On one occasion, when the temperature of the 
hive had been raised to about 70 degrees, the exter nal 

(1; The riiriou eubject of the ventilation of the hives by ihe 
Uses, wUl be fully notloed In^e article on the temperature of the 
^htMlnsummef. 


air being at 40 degrees, the bees at mid-day maintained 
the temueraturc steadily at 57 degrees by their mode 
of ventilation, the hive continuing all the time to be 
excited. 

AlLhough the hive be very much disturbed, and its 
temperature become greatly increased by exciting the 
bees in mid-winter, it will soon become quiet again, and 
its temperature be agaiq reduced to within 10 or 12 
degrees of tho temperature of the atmosphere within 
about ten hours. 


IIISTOUY OP THE COTTON MANUFACTUEE.' 

Tnic mule had not more than thirty spindles at first, 
but this number was rapidly increased, and doublc- 
fnimcs and spindles introduced, so that Manchester 
can now show some machines with more than two 
thousand spiudles. AVliat a contrast between such 
engines, each forming two thousand threads of cotton 
at tho same time, and the simple spinning-wheel, with 
its one spindle, which was upset in the cottage of 
Hargreaves. Startling, too, is the difference between 
the tall seven-storied fiictorj', re-echoing with the busy 
life and ceaseless din of multitudes, and the lone cot- 
tage of the spinner, placed on the verge of some Lan- 
cfushire moor, or in the tranquil depths of a Jlerb}"- 
sbirc fell. 

This invention of Crompton gave a mighty impulse 
to the cotton trade, and enabled the English manufac- 
tiircrs to produce the fine muslins which now vie with 
the once famed products of the East. Tlie inventor of 
the mule took out no patent, and sought no exclusive 
2>rivileges ; thus presenting a remarkalilc contrast to 
others, whose fierce rivalry attracted the attention of 
the whole kingdom. He therefore amassed no fortune, 
and was even coin 2 >ellcd to subsist in his old age upon a 
small yearly i)eiision of sixty- throe pounds, raised by 
the sui>scriptlons of those who saw the brilliant results 
which had followed the labours of Crompton. Not that 
the nation was wholly unmindful of iis bencfiictor, as 
parliament voted the sum of .5,000/. in 1812, to the in- 
ventor of the mule-jenny. This grant was not productive 
of much happiiic.ss to Crompton, who, attempting to es- 
tablish his sons as cotton mauutaeturci'B, saw tho 5,000/. 
rajiidly sunk in the vortex of unsuceessful trade. 

He lived to the year 1827, witnessing the accumu- 
lating ^ fortunes made by means of his invention, and 
g.azing*fr()m his lowly condition on the honours surround- 
ing an A rWright, ora Peel; whilst to him the sixty- 
three pounds alone appeared as the small reward of a 
great discovery. 

The mechanical improvements of Crompton did not 
terminate invention in this de^)artnient, others having 
still further developed tho powers of the mule. 

Mr. William Strutt, of Derby, introduced the fir//- 
cuiing luules, which may be almost siiid to execute their 
varied tasks without the aid of man, requiring but his 
word of command when to begin, and how long to 
work. The multiplicity of their operations, the skilful 
device.s necessary for accomplishing rightly some of the 
simplest results, and the marvellons order apparontamidst 
such complexity, are fitted to astonish even the scientific 
mechanists ; and few besides can fully comprehend tho 
beauty of such machines. The lady who unrolls a yard 
of sowing-cotton from the reel, may not observe the 
regularity with wliich the thre^ is wound upon the 
bobbin, so that one turn is laid by the side of another 
all along the whole length, one never falling npoTtf but 
next the other. Was not this a simple operation? Far 
from it ; some of the nicest arrangements were esson- 
> tial to secure such a regulated sideymov&mmt. The 


( J ) Concluded ffom page 363. 
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finest, meohanieal Appliances, fruits of many a stiidions 
hour, produced that even reel of cotton which the lady 
has In her work-box. Let this one example suffice 
to suggest some notion of the numerous and diversified 
movemetiU in the self-acting mules, which, as improved 
by Mr. Itoberts of Manchester, present the singular 
spectacdo of thousands of spindles whirling in a vast 
hall, whore human hands have nought to perform. The 
last-named gentleman took out a patent for his design 
in and others arc still bent upon advancing, to 

a higher perfection, the works left to England by 
Wyatt, Hargreaves, Arkwright, and Crompton. 

Here uiir observations on the cotton manufacture 
might termiuate, were spinning, and its connected 
operations, alone regarded. Hut it seems necessary to 
noto a few important facts in the history of those 
machines by which the cotton thread is woven for our 
use. To enter into any general description of looms is 
foreign to our present purpose, a lew observations on 
the power-loom, and weaving by steam, being all which 
is now contemplated. I 

When the s]>iuning jcanys and mules came into full 
operation, many became apprehensive of the results, I 
and feared lest England should be merely providing 
foreign nations w’ith superior yarns, from which those 
rivals might form materials of a quality superior to our 
home productions. It was clear that the hand-loom 
could nut use iip all the twist which the inachiues of 
Arkwright and Crompton were able to produce; and, 
therefore, the suqilus must go to the foreign inanu- 
faeturer. 

Some now^ began to speculate on the possibility of 
moving a number of looms by machine ])Ower, and 
thus creating a means of manufacturing in England the 
enormous amount of material produced in the spinning 
factories. Several ingenious persons had experimented 
on the possi)»ility of producing such a njouhanism for 
weaving, before the time of J3r. Edmund Cartwright, 
who was the inventor of the powor-looin, but their 
plans led to few beneficial results. 

Tims, in the reign of Charles II., M. dc Tonnes 
invented a loom moved by water-power; but it was 
regarded rather as a Heieiitilic curiosby for tlic specula- 
tion of the studious, than as the element of u va.st 
national power; and was, therefore, iicglcck'd. The 
Iloyal Society, before which the pajuw dcKcril)ing the 
principles was read in 1()78, might discuss and argue 
respecting the details of Iho new engine “to make 
linen cloth without the aid of an artificer, by M. dc 
Yennes,” but the ago was not yet fitted to receive the 
ofiered gifts. Still the idea of a power-loom did not 
disappear from the minds of men ; and, in the year 
M. Vaucouson contrived one to move by the 
action of swivels. The age had now become more 
sensible of the advantages to be derived from ma- 
chinery; the device of Vauconsoii attracted attention; 
and a factory for such Uoins w^as erected in Manchester 
by a Mr. Oartside Hut of what use was a power-loom, 
whilst the old-fashioned spinniug-wbccl relused to fur- 
nish lijore tlian its very' limited quantity of twist, for 
which even the hand-weaver had frequently to wait? 
and the power-loom had, therefore, little prospect of 
more than half work. It was folly, then, to call up a 
giant to perform tho work which ordinary mortals 
could accomplish by the ancient methods. Besides, 
these swivel-looms were not attended with any material 
diminution of human toil, one man being required for 
the management of each ; a fact by no means likely to 
satU^ those who had fixotl their hearts upon machine 
]K)wer as the creator of new wealth and pros{)crity . 

M^y were disposed to question the possibility of 
couatrueting power-looms ; and such was the prevailing 
opinion In the year 1787, when the busy engines of 
Arkwright were producing cotton twist by miles, in 
plA(;e of yards. In that year Dr. Cartwright and some 
gentlemen were eagerly discussing the results likely to 
follow from the recent introduction of the jenny, water- 
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frame, and mule, during which conversation some one 
casually remarked, that hands would never bo found to 
weave the cotton produced by Arkwright's mill only ; to 
which Cartwright, smiling, replied, thgt the groat spinner 
must contrive a weamng-miU to use up his productions. 
All declared that such an invention was Wipmeikie ; 
and several persons, well acquainted with the weaving 
process, entered into minute explanations to eonvineo 
the Doctor of the utter hopelessness of the attempt. 
He understood little of weaving, aiul was unable to 
answer the technical arguments brought forward, but 
remarked that he did not consider a power-lootn ef 
more difficult construction than the automaton chess- 
player, which had beon lately exhibited in Ijondou. 
Ho enlarged upon tho diffieuliius which must kmve 
been ovcrcomo before a number of wires, wheela, and 
bits of wood could be so arranged as to play through ^ 
the most complicated games ; and, therefore, concluded 
that the powcr-luom was not an impouftibh machine. 

After tho party separated, Cartwright could not forget 
the imtiire of his own arguments; thoughts of their 
truth or falsehood were eoiitiiiually present ; and he 
resolved himself to te.st the diificiilties said to l>e so 
insuperable. He saw that in all weaving thre difienmt 
movements w^ere repeated, over and over, till the work 
was complete. The warp was o)»enod, tho shuttle 
thrown, and the batten, uoscending, struck home the 
weft. Surely, thought ho, it cannot be impossible 
to produce three diilbrent motions, nor to reyteat them 
os often us necessary. With thcKo rofieetioiis ho com- 
menced his experiments, and at last finished a machine 
which seemed likely to efloet the intended objetd. As 
be understeod nothing of weaving, a man well skilled 
in the whole ]>roecss was engaged to set the machine to 
work. Operations began, and, to the delight of Cart- 
wright, proceeded so satisfaeterily, that a piet'o of stout 
sail-cloth was ])roduced, as the first fruits of tho device. 
Hut, however pleasing the result might bo to Cart- 
wright, 1)C could not fail to note how' little tho man 
engaged to superintend the loom seemed to tiiiuk of 
its power. 

Nor was this surprising, every part being constnieted 
upon a iJiislukeii notion of tlie/or(*e requisite In weav- 
ing, w'hieJi lie had so over estiuiated, that all tho springs 
and movements w^orkod wdth a power far oxeceding that 
which woh requisite m an operation demanding uiora of 
light ness and regularity of action than power. His 
ncwly-produced loom whs sadly defieiLiit in these qua 
lilies, working with such violence, that two strong men 
w'ere soon exhausted in the ciiort to direct its acticui. 
Tills would never do, as a little practical knowledge 
might have couviriecd Cartwright. He ivas, howocr, 
so delighted with bis success, that a f>utent was taken 
out ill April, 1785, for working the invetiiiou. iVu- 
deuce now obtained a hearing, and strongly urged iqton 
tho exulting patentee the duty of acquiring some fur- 
ther knowledge of weaving before he coniinitted him- 
self to the manufacture of machines which might be 
utterly useless to pnudical men. Cartwrigiit, therefore, 
began to study the inysterieH of warp, well, and shuttle ; 
and quickly discovered tliat his invention was, in ita 
present state, little better than a toy. He saw at the 
siimc time the source of its dcfccte, and commenced a 
rc-arrangcnieni of the difiereut parts, and an nlteration 
of their form and sixe. In two years a new patent was 
taken out; and the Inventer, who had now demonstrated 
the possibility of the power-loom, prepared te seek some 
solid advantages from his discovery. A weaving-mill 
was erected at Doncaster ; but the perseverance of kite 
discoverer was not united, in Cartwright, with the 
knowledge and habits of the trader; the undertaking, 
did not, therefore, lead to fortune, or even modemte 
advantage)}. The truth is, that the new invention 
required further development and moilifieatjon, befete 
it could supply the manufacturer with the desiri^ 
power; and Cartwright was but another insianee off a 
discoverer biiuging his schemes into operation ^ 
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the^had rccoived tliat finish so essontial to the profitable 
working of machinery. Still he was the first to demuu- 
Btrate the facilities with which the powcr-loom could be 
worked, and to create an unceasing auxiliaiy of the 
spinning engines. No fear was henceforth expressed 
of a too abundant manufacture of yam, for close at 
hand stood the loom to receive all that the engine 
could produce. Bo sensible was the nation of the great 
services performed by Cartwright, that I’urliamcnt voted 
him, in 1809, the sum of £10,000, as some compensa- 
tion for his labours and efforts to develop the idea of 
the power-loom. 

Cartwright, as some of our readers are doubtless 
aware, was distinguished in many respects for his 
mechanical genius, which was by no means limited to 
experiments on the loom ; but extended to the pro- 
duction of locomotive carriages, and the propulsion of 
vessels by steam. In these absorbing and useful pur- 
suits, Edmund Cartwright passed his life, far from the 
exciting and tumultuous scenes in which his brother, 
Major John Cartwright, was ever engaged. Both were 
distinguished for a mochanical genius ; nor could the 
political struggles of the major wholly restrain him 
urom such pursuits. TJie inventor of the power-loom 
died in 1824, at the advanced age of eighty-one, leaving 
to his country a power which has, next to the jenny and 
the mule, advanced the manufacturing strength of 
England. 

Biuce the time of Cartwright, the power-loom has 
advanced with a rapidity which few could have pre- 
dicted; for, whilst in 1820 — four years before the in- 
ventor’s death — the number at work was about 14,000, 
in thirteen years after no less than 100,000 of these 
machines made the land, as it were, to echo with their 
ceaseless din. Nor is the IncrcaHC of number the chief 
point calling for attention, the command obtained over 
the engines, and the ease with which they are w'orked, 
being even more remarkable. 

From this perfection of machinery arises that cheap- 
ness of cotton productions, whicli enables tlic Lan- 
cushire manufacturer to sell his goods in the distant 
jirovinces of India at a less rate than the native can 
produce them himself, though having the cotton on the 
spot, and few expenses by which tlie cost of his work 
can ho increased. The mule and the power-loom, 
uniting their energies to the might of steam, have 
accomplished such results, and now startle the distant 
Hindoo weaver on the banks of the Ganges, by bring- 
ing to his hut a material to supersede the product of 
hU own rude loom. 

A good hand-loom weaver seldom produced more 
than forty-eight yards of cotton in a week, hut a steam- 
loom weaver is able, with the assistance of a boy, to 
manufacture nearly four hundred and fifty yards and 
this increased quantity shall also, in many cases, be of 
a quality superior to handmade goods. This result 
may surprise those who regard the huUiau hand as the 
most delicate of instruments, not to be equalled, much 
less surpassed, by any machinery, however perfect. But 
We must remember, that in the operation of weaving 
one gp^eat essential is uniform i ft/ of action, that all 
strokes upon the weft shall be of the same force, other- 
wise the cloth will vary in thickness, and want that 
even beauty so attractive in the most highly finished 
pieces. 

It is precisely this uniformity which machinery alone 
can secure ; for that, never tiring, performs its task with 
the regularity which can only be expected from an 
engine. Where such regularity is required, the hand 
being affected by the thousand muscular agencies of 
the body, and the emotions of the mind, can never rival 
the uniformity of the steam engine’s stroke. Various 
improvements have been made in the power-loom since 
the days of Cartwright, but these, though important to 
the manu&oturer, are too much involved in minute and 
ie(toical details for disoussion in these pages. 

^ Here, therefore, our notice of the more important 


steps in the history of the cotton manufacture must end, 
omitting the various processes of printing, dyeing, Ac., 
which are rather consequent upon, than paris of, the 
cotton-making art. The much disputed question re- 
specting the advantages or disadvantages of machinery 
to society, is one into which it would be useless to enter, 
our object being not to weave theories, hut present the 
facts which have had a commanding influence on human 
institutions. 

The factory system does undoubtedly demand the 
utmost watchfulness and prudence, lest it should issue 
in the mischief predicted by its opponents ; but surely 
such a moral controul may be applied to those busy 
human groups crowded in the great hives of labour, as 
to prevent the disastrous consequenceB apt to arise from 
neglected masses of untaught men. 

Many devices Imve been adopted in the large factories 
by which injury to human health is avoided, as may be 
exemplified in the improved hatting machinPSt which 
prevent the dust from the beaten cotton escaping into 
the work rooms ; and surely the skill of wise, ebristian- 
hearted men, can devise some means for preventing 
much of that moral evil, which has so justly boon com- 
plained of ill our factories. The old (juiet life of the 
spinner and weaver is gone, probably for ever, since the 
vast combinations of machinery require the grouping of 
men in one spot ; let us then take the factory system 
as a thing settled amongst ns, and aim to bring it 
within the infiueucc of sound moral principles. Then 
wc may contemplate willi pleasure the tall factories of 
the North, and view with delight the results of those 
inventions which will through many an age preserve 
the names of Wyatt, Hargreaves and Arkwright, with 
his who called up the mighty power-loom to receive 
the products of the jenny and mule. 

Food and clothing arc the two great physical wants 
of man : let ns hope that the skilfully contrived ma- 
chinery which provides the one, may not be a source of 
evil to rich or poor, to England or the world. 


LIBKAKIEB. 

The newspapers have lately announced tlie death of 
Mr. Grenville, a statesman whose name is associated 
with some of the most momentous events in the 
modern history of the country, at the extraordinary age 
of upwards of eighty. And this announcement was 
followed in a few days by another, that he had bequeathed 
his splendid library to the British Museum. The cir- 
cumstances under which the bequest was made arc of 
considerable interest. Mr. Grenville, after having filled 
several important diplomatic appointments, lived for 
many years in the enjoyment ,of a sinecure office, the 
whole income of which, amounting to a considerable 
sum, he regularly devoted to the formation of a library, 
which many years before his death had become one of the 
most valuable collections ever made by any private 
individual. Its present value is estimated at £42,000 ; 
but the sum which must have been laid out in its col- 
lection, it cannot be doubted, must have been con- 
siderably greater. 

It is difficult to conceive a more approj^rlate use of an 
Income so derived. If Mr. Grenville received the public 
money without rendering any direct services in return, be 
at least made no selfish use of the acquisition. He was in 
foot a trustee for Uie nation, regularly and voluntarily 
applying a portion of the public funds to a purpose of 
peat interest and importance, which, if left to the public 
itself, would certainly have been neglected. If sinecures 
generally led to such results, we should not be disposed 
very severely to censure the system. 

An article in the Quarterly Review for May 1843, has 
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the follcWritig notice of tbo library which the nation has 
thus unexpectedly acquired. “ The library of Mr. Gren- 
villo is in ita way unique : formed regardless of cost, 
eleg&nt in taste and objects^ choice in editions, withjustso 
much of rarity as makes us esteem a picture by a master 
whose works are numbered by tens, more than a picture 
of equal merit by a painter whose canvas may be estU 
mated by acres ; there never was a library more complete, 
in proportion to its extent, than that of this venerable 
statesman and scholar. In making known hU treasures, 
which are unreservedly opened to any one who appears ; 
likely to profit by the use of them, Mr. Grenville has 
had the good taste, os it might bo expected, to abstain 
from telling the world that he possesses * a well selected 
library including Flume, 8mol let, Qibbon, and liobertson, | 
&c. &e.’ the 'tea, coffee, tobacco, and snuflV of the retail j 
dealers in literature, and the auctioneers, lie has had ! 
compiled a catalogue of his rarer or more valuable 
books, with a few short descriptive notices, often drawn 
from the small notes placed loosely in his volumes, I 
which those of his friends who are liappy enough to I 
use his books, value for the iuformation so tersely given 
in them.” 

There is, to a real lover of books, a charm in the col- 
lecting of a library, sucli as scarcely can be found in the 
acquisition of any other description of treasure. Few 
can indulge the taste in the princely fasliion of Mr. 
Grenville ; but, with even the most modcnitc income, 
a small sum may be set aside yearly for the purpose, 
which, if judiciously employed, in an earnest spirit, and 
with a heart set upon the pursuit, will very soon accumu- 
late upon the modest book-shelf such a collection of 
curious and valuable treasures of literature, as the col- 
lector, if told of it beforehand, could scarcely have 
believed possible. To accomplish this there must un- 
doubtedly be much care and discrimination exercised 
in selection, some self-denial in the indulgence of oilier 
tastes, and, above all, an earnest devotion to this one 
pursuit, giving it almost the place of a religion — such 
as will make the expenditure of every shilling on other 
objects of gratification a dcbalcd question before the 
court of coiiHcicnco, involving the most scrupulous in- 
quiry into the iioccssily for incurring it. Hut with 
those qualifications it is wonderful how much can be 
done. Gf two men, both enjoying tho same income, 
and with tho same apparent demands upon it, we shall 
find one puzzled enough to make both ends meet, and 
finding the purchase of a newspaper and a cheap maga- 
zine quite as much in the way of literary luxury as he 
can indulge himself with; while the other not only 
keeps himself well up with the current literature of the 
day, but quietly adds volume after volume of the rarer and 
more curious occupants of the library shelf to an already 
tolerably valuable store ; because the numberless uncon- 
sidered shillings and sixpences which the one pays away 
—he cannot well tell, at the year s end, for what,-~are 
by the other religiousl^r preserved and held sacred to 
this one object. 

We have frequently been struck with it as a remarkable 
fact, with what speed and certainty books find their 
way, in spite of the most apparently insurmountable 
obstacles, to the place where there is a demand for 
thorn. We well recollect how, when at school, notwith- 
standing the utmost vigilance of a sufficiently severe 
master, who was a determined foe to all contraband con- 
trivances for smoothing the ascent up the hill of learn- 
ing, there was, among a certain setof boys— not the really 
good aeholars, who would have scorned shirking their 
diffienlties as a foxhunter would scorn riding round a 
field to avoid a stiff fence, nor the downright dunces, to 
wham everting was alike difficult and incomprehen- 
sible— but those whose deficiency consisted rather in 
want of relish than want of capacity for learning, and 
who, ihon^ indifferent scholars, were capital hands 
at finding birds' nests, a continual undoreumni of 
keys and translations, how procured no one could tell ; 
for there was no shop in the town, nor within many 


miles of it, where they were known to bo sold* W^e never 
find, in the most remote localiUea, a man of a depraved 
or pmrient taste, or of a tendency to infidel speculation, 
who does not manage to possoss, by some inexplicable 
means, books fitted to minister to graiifioation of such 
taste or tendoncy. And in like manner a man really 
possessed with an ardent thirst for knowledge, set him 
down in wbat remote and inaccessible place you will — 
far from any large library, and with but limited means 
of purchasing books, Btill will somehow or other mona^ 
to collect about him not merely the standard^elassicsTn 
that department of knowledge towards which his taste 
especially tends, but some books which are not to bo 
found even by the wealthy without trouble and research. 
We ourselves know instances of men, in the humbler 
walks of life, living in small country towns, where tho 
largest library in the neighbourhood could be hived in 
a single glass c.'i'ic, and pressed by tho imlnlermittiiig 
calls of a toilsome occupation, who yet, by dint of an un* 
wearying pursuit of knowledge whorevor a gliiiqiseof H 
could be caught, liavo come to acquire an amount of infor* 
niation on historical and literary subjects which would 
shame many professed scholars, and arc able to boast of a 
familiarity with authors of whose writings the general 
herd of readers of books arc entirely ignorant. 

There is a very pleasant passage in one of Charles 
Lamb’s delightful essays, in which, hovorlng, as usual 
witli him, between jest and earnest,^ lie enumerates 
the disadvantages of coming to bo in easy circum- 
stances in the case of a man who had long struggled 
with a limited income. Ho mourns over tho loss of 
that exquisite relish, with which certain snuili luxuries 
— valued tlic more lhat the indulgence in them rather 
verged u[)on imtirudcnce— were tbon enjoyed, as con- 
trasted with tho languid feeling of gratilicatioji iliey 
excited 'when their iwquisition involved no struggle 
between prudenee and desire, in particular ho recalls 
to memory the purchase of one quaint old book, bought 
in the days of liis poverty, Sir Thomas Jirow rio’s Works, 
or Jhirtons Anatomy of Melancholy, or some book of 
that sort; its price somewhere alioiit sixtoea shlllitigB: 
long ragarded with covetous eyes as he passixl and 
ropjissed clay after day tlio window in which it was dis- 
played ; ami, when at last ho screwed his courage to the 
sticking place, and actually made the purchase, tho 
tremulous fooling of delight with which he felt, as ho 
carried it home under his arm, that he was at. last the 
owner of the long coveted treasure; tho aflbclioiiate 
tenderness with which he handled it. when ho got home, 
dipping here and tlicre into its pages, and extracting a 
choice morsel from each, but unable from mere ngiUuiou 
of delight to dwell upon any : and the pride with 
which he displayed it to his excellent sister, whose 
gentle smile expressed her full sympathy with his jtiy, 
while the slightest possible shake ofiier head iiilimated 
her fear that he bad been extravagant. The feelings wliioh 
Lamb thus pourfrays in his own ini m liable style a sl;\ le 
which always suggests to us tho idea of ' a smile on tlio 
check, and a tear in tho eye,’ — must he rccogtiisod as 
exquisitely true to nature by almost every jjoor lover of 
books. 

The article in the Quarterly Review to which wo havo 
already referred contains a good deal of very interosting 
information on the subject of libraries, library colleotom, 
and books. On tho subject of British libraries the 
author says, ''The Bodleian and other librarkii of 
Oxford, the libraries at Cambridge, Edinburgh, and 
Dublin, will rank with many of the contmental ooL 
lections. The Harleian library of printed books, formed 
by Lord Treasurer Oxford, and his son the second osrl, 
has, like tho library formed by the Doc do la ValUkre 
in France, been dispersed, but the catalogues of eaoh 
remain to testify to their merits. Tho Sunderland 
Library, so rich in vellum copies pf JSddtioues 
is HtiU preserved at Blenheim ; and tho truly regal (col- 
lection formed by King George 111. out of his privy ptinie» 
and so munificently presented to tho British nation by 
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KUig Georffe IV. is kept intact at the British Musenm. 
ImmediateTy upon his accession to the throne, King 
William IV. commenced the formation of a new library; 
various collections belonging to the crown were brought 
together and amalgamated; many deficiencies have 
since been supplied by judicious purchases silently and 
unostentatiously made ; and alre^y Her Majesty and 
her illuatrions oonsort appreciate and enjoy at Windsor 
Castle a splendid library of 35,000 volumes, occupying 
the whole of Queen Elizabeth's Gallery, and King Henry 
the Seventh’s and King Charles the Second's rooms ; to 
which library is attached an almost unrivalled collection 
of drawings by the ancient masters, including that of 
Cardinal Albani. The Hoxburghe collection has, by its 
dispersion, enriched the noble libraries of the Duke of 
Devonshire, Lord Spencer, and Mr. Grenville, all of 
them, but particularly the last, formed with regard to 
the value of the books, and not the number of tbe 
volumes, numerous though they bo. We doubt if all 
Europe could produce another individual gontlcinan 
who in his ardour for collecting books and manuscripts, 
has disbursed, like Sir Thomas Pliillips £100,000, or 
2,600,000 francs." 

On the effects upon literature of the book-collecting 
mania, the writer of the article thus remarks : — The 
passion for collecting books which many individuals 
nave displayed has, all things considered, worked well 
for literature ; to the credit of book-collectors' it must 
be said, that in general their stores have been available 
to the use of others. Some collections formed by dis- 
tinguished bibliomaniacs, to use Dr. Dibdin’s phrase, yet 
remain entire; others dispersed after their owner's 
death, have enabled many a student to obtain sonic 
rare volume necessary to the perfection of his subject. 
Roscoe acknowledircs his obligations on this account to 
the Orevenna and PincUi sales. Of the libraries so dis- 
persed some are on record in a good catalogue, whilst 
others perhaps of greater merit are almost forgotten, 
' carent quia vote m<To.* The late Mr. i Ichor accumu- 
lated a vast library, or rather, a chaotic mass of books, 
which, certainly from no want of liberality in the pos- 
sessor, but from various circumstances, produced in liis 
lifetime little good. He had some few favourite classes 
of literature wiiich ho endeavoured to complete ; but in 
general all books were books to him, and greedily pur- 
chased. He stopped not at duplicates, nor triplicates, 
nor at a tenth copy. Of this library, the labour of a 
life, the expenditure of a fortune, what remains i Some 
fifteen auction catalogues, with several alphabets in 
each, all drawn up in baste for the merely temporary 
use ^ vendor and purchasers, and for all purposes of 
consultation pei'foctly useless. The late Frederick, Earl 
of Guildford, began early to collect books, and after his 
return from the government of Ceylon, indulged his 
penchant largely in the Utei'aturo of Bnuthem Europe. 
During his visits to the Continent he purchased the en- 
tire libraries of convents ; and his colleciion was singu- 
larly rich both in printed books and manuscripts of 
Italian and modem Greek literature. Ills aim was to 
found a univarsil^ in Corfu, and to deposit there his 
library. However, upon the earl's death it was dispersed 

auction, and like Mr. licber's is now known only by 
three or four meagre and 111-di^sted sale lists. The 
greater portion ef nis MSB. are in the British Museum 
and in Sir Thomas Phillips’s library." 

We have in the same amele an interesting statement 
of the numto of books contained In the principal libra- 
ries of Europe. ** The number of volumes claimed to 
be possessed by the twdiye greatest libraries of Europe 
is fUB follows (quoted from the Anpendix to the Parlia- 
mentary Report on the British Museum). The JSiblia- 
tkmue du Moif at Paris, 960,000; Muni^, 50(1,000 (of 
vrhmh one fifth at the least are duplUatas) ; Copenhagen 
400,000; Bt. Pefersburg 400.000; Berlin 320,000; 
Vimma 800,000; the'BriUsh Mosemn 270,000; Dresden 
250,000 ; derAt^Mud, at i^ls, 200,000 ; 

the Mi^iot^eque de at Paris, 20^000; the 


Brera library, at Milan, 20^,000? Wtilngett 200,000.'* 
The accuracy of these ndinbeia, however, is very unce^ 
tain. It is not clear that tRe ^umbers of volumes in 
those libraries have ever been aetually counted, nor that 
the same principles of enumeration have been adopted, 
so that those libraries to which the largest numbers are 
attached may not be really so much larger than some of 
the others as would at first sight appear. It has been 
calculated that the printed books in the British Museum 
Library occupy ten miles of shelf. It contains 60,000 
pamphlets on the subject of the French Revolution 
alone. 

One of the greatest difficulties connected with the 
management of a library, is the preparation of proper 
catalogues. It is somewhat amusing to see how the dif- 
ficulty has been increased by the practice so common 
among authors of disguising their real names. “ Besides 
the frequent solecisms which are found in alphabetical 
catalogues, arising from the compiler’s misapprehension 
of the meaning of a title, such as the ' Rdaiio fdicia 
a^fonia* of certain martyrs, being entered as a work by 
Felix Ago, various difficulties are caused by the fond 
fancies of authors in translating or euphonising their 
names. The variety of modes by which names are 
altered and disguisctl is great; those which sound harsh 
or too familiar in their vernacular form are often eupho- 
nised by beinir turned into well sounding Greek : thus, 
Melancthon, Capnio, XyLinder, Oicolampadius, Metas- 
tiisio, represent Schwartzerd, Rcuchlin, Holtzman, 
Hausschein, and Trapassi ; Sophocardius is Wishart, or 
Wiseheart; and Hylacomylus, who first gave the name 
of America to the then newly discovered continent, is 
only Martin WaldsecmUller, a schoolmaster at the little 
town of Saint Die, in the department of the Vosges. 
But one version does not always suffice : Giovanni Vit- 
torio de Uossi, Johannes Victorias do Kubeis, and Janus 
Nicius Erythreeiis, are all one and the siune person, 
who writes under the three names. Sometimes a Latin 
form is taken, or an equivalent it may be ; thus Bevi- 
lacqua, or Drinkwatcr is Abstenvus, Bridgewater is 
Aquepontanus, Torquemada is Turrecremata, Smidt is 
Vulcanus, Lcgcr Duchesne is Leodegariusa Quercu, or 
Qnercetanus, and Vander Bycken is Torrontius. If 
without meaning, or almost incapable of being torturod 
into meaning, the caeophonoos name is made to sound 
like Latin : Van der Does is Dousa, Roscoe is Roscius, 
Owen is Andoenus, and Wilson Voluseiius. In English 
a somewhat similar process is adopted in order to get 
rid of au objectionable name : for instance, Abraham is 
made Braham, Israel d'lsraeli, Bcmales Bernal — and a 
total change of name is not unfrcquently resorted to for 
tbe same purpose. The number of writers of one and 
the same name is another source of error ; it would bo 
no easy task to discriminate accurately between all the 
John Smiths, the Thomas Browns, and the William 
Allens. These difficulties have caused some writers, 
such as Fabricius and Nicolas Antonio, who have cast 
their works into an alphabetical form, to arrange their 
matter under Christian or first names ; but here a new 
class of obstacles arises, whether John shall be Johannes, 
Heri' Gratia, Theocharis, Giovanni, Jean, Johann, Juan, 
Joao, Joan, Jonas, or Hans — ^whether we shall say J!gi- 
dius or (Rles, Ludovicus or Lewis or Louis, EUzabetha 
or Isabella, Wilbott or Bilibaldus." 

Another source of error andtionfuaion in assi^ing 
booka to their true authors oriaea firom the pract&e of 
authors concealing their names in acroetica and aimllar 
pozzies. Of these one of the moat ourtous was the fol- 
lowing. "Th sCl s: Mldraa /aoeus.” This 

might have puzzled CEdipua himself, had the author not 
fumiahed the key to hia meaning. The word Midtm 
he aaya, la to be read by the worn laoeus : then as v is 
the thiivl vowel, a the fiiat, o the fourth, e the •ecoiid> 
and u the fifths AT. t. d. r. a. s. will be trammosed hito 
I. R.M.D, A. S. whi<^ initialsstaadffir JohaniMMRofaert- 
Bon, lledicinss Dootor, Alnedon^ieia fiooiiit t-ythe 
ih-~4 Cl — 4 being not Thomai Glovrei^ Aor’any 


-'■ + . 

TOlatWe of otur pii| 9 ;ti^, Tliooolwria CleobuUdegJ lliiet^ldent happened aeveral times afterwiirdB; aosie 
which pii!q[>orU to he a tianalatidh of John Boberteon.” of. the Donting pieces of ice, to judge from thdSr height 

The article goes on to e||iumeiratebthet curious sources out of the water, must have Seeni eeventy feet thick 
of mistaxe ariiung feom the ignonmee of editors and bib- beneath^ the surface. The 4th of J one the gilUerj, sik 
liogmphera One editor, out' of King James’s Doron hundred and eighty feet long, was completed, but, as It 
BasiUcon, creates an author, Poms Basilicus ; Bishop was twenty feet higher in the middle, it was necessaiy 
Walton, e<litor of the Polyglott Bible, out of the title of still to level it. The weather had been veiy cold, and the 
the great Arabic dictionary, the Kamoos, or ** Ocean,” lake had not yet reached the height of the Mllery ; the 
makes an author, whom be calls Camus. The Contones labourers, therefore, continued lowering it till the i8ih, 
Virgillani of Proba Falconia, were printed in 1 509 at when, towards ten at night, the water began to flow 
Paris, as by Proba Falconia Centona ; and the Catalogue through. The lake continued to rise during several 
of the Barlicrinl Library, turns the German weUand hours ; but the next day, at five o’clock in the evening, 
into an aulhor of the same name. it had fallen one foot; the morning on the 15tb, ten 

Some a.ges hence, if the favourites of the present day feet ; the 16th, thirty feet. ^ 

live so similar confusion may arise from the pme- At two o’clock on that day, the lonj^b of the lake 

tico now prevailing of adopting pscudonyiiics. Tlicre was diminished one thousand nine hundred and fifty 

will be no difficulty about Sir Walter Scott, so long as feet; for the g:inory W'oaring down as fast os the lake 

our languflgo survives ; the most ignorant catalogue- loivered, the water ran freely, but without the Dranso 
maker will scarcely attribute any of hisn orks to Waver- overflowing ; and a very few days would have sufliecd 
ley, Pr. Dryasdust., or Jedediah Cleishbotham ; but we to drain this great reservoir. Loud explosions, how- 
should not wonder, if some difiioulty did arise in adjust- ever, aniiotmccd that largo masses of ieo loosened 
ing the respective claims of Wilson and Clinstopher from the dyke by their spccifle lightness diminishing 
North, Dickens and Boz, Procter and Barry Cornwall, its thickness towards the lake, while the current, as it ^ 
or Thackeray and Michael Angelo MHtmargh. flowed from the gallery’, wore away this same harrier on 

the opposite side, and threatened a sudden rupture. 

' Tlic danger increasing, the engineer sent, fVom time to 

INUNDATION OF THE VALLEY OP BAONE.* tho 

The valley of Bagne, long, narrow, nnerpial in crisis appeared inevitable, and not far distant. At half- 
breadth, and confined by high mountains, is situated past four in the evening a terrible explosion announced 
in the canton of Valais, on the left side of the ithonc ; the breaking up of the dyke ; and the waters of the lake 
and it is remarked of the simple and industrious race rushing through, all at once formed a torrent, one hun- 
who inhabit it, that for a century past there h*as not dred feet in depth, which traversed the first eighteen 
been a punishable crime committed among them, nor miles in the space of forty minutes, carrying away one 
even a law-suit. Tlie torrent of the J^ranse, issuing hundred and Miirty chalets, a whole forest, and nn iiii- 
from the glacier of Chormoutane, at the upper extre- menac quantity of earth and stone. When it nuichod 
mity of this valley, forms one of the outlets of that Bagne, the ruins of all desdriptions carried along with 
series of glaciers, forty leagues in length, which extend it formed a moving mountain, three hundred feet high, 
from Mont Blanc to the sources of the llhonc ; almost from which a column of thick vapour arose, like the 
dry in winter, it beeves swollen during the spring, by smoke of a great fire. An Knglish traveller, accom- 
the melting of the snow. The people of the valley, panied by a young artist, Mr. P. of Lausanne, and ft 
surprised to see it always so low during the month of guide, liairl been visiting the works, and on his return 
April last, and suspeeiing something extraordinary, was approaching Bagne, when, turning round by 
ascended to its source, and found tliat an unusaal chance, ho saw the frightful object just doHcribcd com- 
qiiaiitity of ice, fallen from the glacier of Getroz, on ing down, the distant noise of which hud been lost in 
Mount Plcurcttr, blocked up the valley, and that the the nearer roar of the Dranse ; ho clapt spurs to his 
waters of the Dranse, accumulated hehiiid this dyke, horse to warn his companion, as well as three other 
already formed a largo lake. Upon their report, the travellers who had joined them; all dismounting, 
alarm was spread, not only throughout the canton of scraniblcd up the mountain precipitately, and arrived 
Valais, but oven in Italy ; travellers feared to take the in safety beyond the reach of the deluge, which, in au 
route of the Simplon, being aware that when the ice instant, filled the valley beneath; however, Mr. \\ was 
gave way there would be a sudden inundation, which no longer to be found ; during several Lours they he- 
would overflow the w'hole countiy. The government Hcved him lost, but they learned afterwards that his 
sent an engineer, who found that the <lyke across the restive mule, turning at the sight of an uprootcil tree, 
valley was six or seven hundred feet in length, four perceived all at once a still more threatening siglit, and 
hundred feet high, and three thousand feet broad at its dashing at once up the mountain, had carried him 
base : the lake was seven thousand two hundred feet in beyond the reach of danger. 

length, and six hundred in breadth, and had already From Bagne the inundation reached Martigny, four 
risen to half the height of the dyke, that is, to two leagues in fifty minutes, bearing awi^ in that spiu:>e 
bundred' feet. He decided upon opening a gallery thirty-five Rouses, eight wind-mills, ninety-five bams, 
through the ioe^ begUmiug fifty-four feet above the but only nine persons, and very few cattle ; most of the 
actual level, to give himself time to finish the work inhabitants having been on tbeir guard, 
befors the lake rose up to it ; its daily increase licing The vill^e of Beauvemier was saved by a prqjectlng 
from four to five feet, according to the temperature, rock, which diverted the torrent ; it was seen passing 
On ilie 11th of May h% began to work at the two like an arrow by the side of the village without touching 
extremities of the j^Uery, fifty men, relieving eaeh it, though much higher than the roofs of the houses, 
other alternately, laboured night and day, in continual The fragments of rocks and stones deposited before 
danger of being buried alive in their galleiy by some reaching Martigny, entirely oovered a vast extent of 
of the aralanobes, which fell at short inten^als ; several meadows and fiSm Here it was divided, but elgh^ 
wero wounded by pieces of ioe, others had their feet buildings of this town were destroyed and many wm 
frusen, and the ice was so hard as to break their tooU ii^ured; the stmts were filled with tieee and rubbis)^ 
But, notwithstanding all these difficulties, the woric but only I^rty^r persons appear to have loiit tlkolt 
ftdvwsoed rapidly. On the 27th of May, a large nortion lives at Mar^gny, the inhabitanU having retired to the 
of the dyke rose upwards, with such a frigbtfm noise, mountains. Helew Martigny, the inwndailon spreading 
that ^le^werimaen believed the whole was giving way, wide, deposited a quantity of elime 'snd wmd, so consC 
and M predpitaiely, but soon returned to their labour, derable, as it is hoped will redeem an ettensive swamp. 

^ ' (1) From aimcsd’s Switzsrisnd. The Bhcme received it by degreesi, end at different 
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Mntg, without oTorflowing, t^l it reached iho lakouf 
at cloven o’clod^ at night, and was lost in i^a 
vaat expanse^ ^vj^ag gone «Ten, eighteen Bwifw 
in aix houn and a hi^L with a g^oalty retarded movo- 
meni The bridgei himig heed catrid away, hll inter* 
course was interrupted during several days, between the 
inhabitants of the opposite banks of the Dranse, whose 
only means of conveying intelligence of their misfor- 
tunes to one another, was by throwing letters fastened 
to stones. This is not the first accident of the kind ; 
there are traces of others, and one is supposed to have 
taken place in the year 1595, a beam in the ceiling of a 
house at Martigny, bears the following initial inscrip- 
tion : — M. 0. P. P. 1595, L. Q. B. P. I. P. L. G. D. G. of 
which the following ingenious explanation was given : — 
Maurice Olliot fit faire, 1 595, lorsque Bagne fiit inond4 
par lo glacier de Getroz. 

It is somewhat remarkable that an old man, ninety- 
two years of age, saved himself by ascending a mound, 
supposed to have been formed by the former inundation; 
the present one pursued him to the summit, where he 
maintained himself by the aid of a tree, which was not 
carried away. ^ 

rin Original Poetry, the Name, real or aasumed, of the Author, la 
printed in Small Capitals under the title ; in Selectiona, it is 
printed In Italics at the end.] 

THE DEAD MAIDEN. 

W. BlUlLSKOai). 

Staxw flowers here, 

Never mourn beside her bier ; 

She was very young and feir. 

Small communion had with care ; 

In her blue eyea dwelt such love 
Of the glorious heavens above, 

Tliat she seemed a worshipper 
Of eadi brightW beaming star; 

Woods, and fields, and leafV dell, 

Shaded lane, and mossy cell, 

To her simple heart were dear, 

Loving in its own sweet sphere. 

Do not weep 

Por this angel so adeep ! 

See I a smile u on her face. 

As it found her praying grace ; 

Never sorrow camo a-near, 

Never anguish caused a tear ; 

But the flowers of her mind 
Were of life’s first hues combined ; 

Blooming, fiedi, and very fur, 

As those stainless features a«e ; 

Oh, be sure a living Spring 
Qniokened in this silent thing. 

Never sigh,— 

It wis b^t that she should die 
Bp to perish, so to part, 
sWth the godlike in her heart ; 

; |p leave the world beneath, 

; |IPHIb 98 «t the touch of Death ; 

But widi thoughts of eulm xepwe, 

Ae the jOAimer flowers dose, 

. iBletitly her life has past — 

We hiavnlovad her to the last ; 

, ;0*er te crimiuid txin^tul end 
/ Whll^a^ihh^ pride 

, .1— 

'./Bieiw wWjtt 

But this cold mips 

Highflife tekhiaf 

lift W dumb 
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j iQCik Msessipii of Kendy* 
y tet^ had been 


When the Britipb 
in Pebnxaiy, 18lJ,,h 

5 Itched, in the intilbdlile vickity ef the cepltal, Mr. 

farshall, who was ataff-auigeon with the army, ** was 
addressed in English by a brown-coloured man in the 
native costume. Upon inquiry, it was ascertained that 
his name was Thomas Thoen, a German by birth ; that 
be belonged to tfie Bengal artillery, and accompanied 
the^ expedition to Kandy in 1803, and that he was a 
patient in the liospital when Mi\jor Davie capitulated 
to the Kandyuus, on the 24th June. When he was 
asked how he had retained a knowledge of the English 
language, having for such a number of years associated 
with Kandyans only, ‘ I being a foreigner,’ said be, 

' never could speak the English language correctly ; but 
having |ound a few leaves of an English Bible belonging 
to one of the soldiers, 1 read them occasionally, and by 
that means preserved some acquaintance with the Ian 
gusge.* The writer conducted him to Mqjor Hook, by 
whom he was conveyed to bead-quarters, and introduced 
to bis Excellency. 

'' Of the sick who were left in the hospital on ihe 
capitulation of Kandy, in Juno 1803, Thomas Thwn 
was the only one who escaped with his life. Along With 
the other patients, he received a blow with the buttAhd 
of a musket, which felled him senseless to the groHfad, 
and he was thrown among the dead. Having rcoov^cd 
from the cfiects of the blow, he crawled to a plaoi of 
concealment in the neighbourhood, but being discovAj^d 
next day, was bung up to the branch of a tree. The 
rope, however, broke, and be fell to the ground ; he Was 
again suspended, the people left him, and again.the 
rope broke. He contrived to find his way to a hut at no 
great distance, where ho continued for ten days, With 
no other sustenance tlian the grass which grew near, the 
door of the hut, and the rain which dropped thr^gh 
apertures of the roof. At the expiration of the above 
period, an old woman enter^the hut, but^ sebing 
Thoen, instantly disappeared. R his great surprise she 
soon after returned, bringing with her a dish contaifiing 
a quantity of dressed rice, which she left on the grotind, 
and went away. Next morning Thoen was taken btfore 
the king, who, struck with the singnlarity of bis mte, 
observed, that it was not for man to injure one who was 
so evidently the favourite of Heaven. The king then 
ordered that he should l)e supplied with food, giting 
him at the same time in charm of one of the chtefs, 
with strict iiy unctions to treat um w^th kindness and 
attention. A house was allotted to him in Kandy ; and 
he, after some time, married the dao^ter of a Mooniian, 
a circumstance which, he told the wriiw, contributed 
greatly to his comfort. General Brownrim appointed 
Thoen to a suitable situation in Ga)le, where he soon 
after died'*— ManJudl's Deocriptiion and Conquest qf 
Ceylon^ p. 155. 


N.B.— A Stamped Edition of thl^P^|h|tf Jhs forwarded, 


firee of {wstage, on appliostion to the ibr jthe conve- 

nience of partlea reaiding at a diatiikee, fdgo U. Sc. ^ quarter. 
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THE EED-CROSS KNIGHT. 


Blow, warder, blow ihy sounding horn, 

And ihy banner wave on high i 

For the Christians liavo fought in the Holy Laud, 
And have won the victory.” 

Loud, loud the warder blew his horn, 

And his banner waved on high ; 

Lot the mass be sung, and the bnllK be rung. 

And the feast oat merrily. 

The warder look'd from his toAver on high, 

As far as he could sec : 

“ I see a bold knight, and by hiM red cross. 

He comes from the cast counti'cc.” 

Then loud the warder bU-Av bis horn, 

And call’d till he was lioarac : 

** I see a bold knight, and on his shield bright 
He bearcth a flaming cross.” 

Then down the lord of the castle came. 

The Red-Cross Knight to meet, 

And when the Red-Cross Knight he espied. 

Right loving he did him greet. 


" Thou’rt welcome here, dear Red-Cross Knight, 

Far thy fame’s well known to me ; 

And the mass shall be sung, and the bolls shall be rung, 
And we'll feast right merrily.” 

" Oh, 1 am come from the Holy Land, 

Where saints did live and die ; 

Behold the device I bear on my shield, 

The Red-Cross Knight am I ! 

"And wc have fought in the Holy Ijand, 

And we've won the victory; 

For with valiant might did the Christians fight, 

And made the proud Pagans fly.” 

" Thou’rt welcome here, dear Red-Cross Knight, 
IJome, lay thy aripour by ; 

And for the good tidings thou dost bring, 

We’ll feast us merrily. 

“ For all in iny castle shall rejoice 
That we’ve won the victory ; 

And the mass shall be sung, and the bells shall be rung, 
And the feast eat merrily.” 

Emm' Old Balladfi. 


THE SHAWL MANUFACTURE OF PAISLEY. 


The stranger in Paisley, Avliilc he gazes Ariih mingled 
awe and admiration on the great roof of the ancient 
abbey, can scarcely fail to ask with surprise what 
large modern roof it is that aspires, in the immediate 
vicinity of the venerable fane, to rival its large and 
looming bulk. He is speedily infornicd that this last 
is the factory of Mr. Robert Kerr, at Seed hills, deilicaled, 
along with Mr. Kerr’s other extensive promises in 
Thread-stroot, to the grc-it shawl trade of Paisky ; and 
forming together, these magnificent ranges of buildings, 
the largest shawl monufaetory in the toAvn. Those who 
possess interest sufticient lo get themselA-es conduct- 
ed over the.se works, Avhicli is, necessarily, no easy 
matter to accomplish, need go no further into the details 
of local industry in Paisley, os they will find them all 
represented here — not in epitome, but on the grand scale. 

Mr. Kerr’s great factory at Seedhills, over which Ave 
were first conducted, on occasion of a recent tour, through 
his shawl manufactory, forms an oblong square, one end 
and side of which are enclosed by a superb new bui1d> 
ing of four spacious floors, ranging about 330 feet from 
end to end ; — the other sides of the square are hemmed 
in by the dye and print-works, and relative departments. 

Immediately at the gate is the print-dye work, a 
branch about to be newdy undertaken by Mr. Kerr, he 
having many years ago iutroduc.cd the printing of the 
warps of a deseription of goods called Chinus, of w^hich 
the warpa were printed, and the wefts not, and which 
goods were* for a time, highly popular. We found the 
house in whieh Uie preparation of the dyes for printing 
takes ptooe, ntpred with all descriptions of chemical or 
drysaiteri' matsrikls* amongst which we may enume- 
rate sal ammoniac, logwood, indigo, oxalic acid, crys- 
tals of tin and ammonia, cream of tartar, alum. Persian 
and Turks# berries* double muriate of tin, prussiate of 
potash, red Pfuisiate of potash, sulphuric aoid, gums, 
aud gum simstltutes. The dlifiBireiit colours for print- 
ing upon cloth are produced and by the use of 
these and similar ingmienta, In ssnenil eombinaiions ; 
some of which exhibit .pteieiag and amusing 
chemical transformations of ,, The fhets connec- 

ted with the chemical combinatibw of colour, are gene- 
rlaly known to artists and men of science ; but the 
gr»t secret in laying in colouri in printing upon cloth, > 


consists in the previous preparation of the cloth 
itself. 

Passing forth from this place of drugs and dry-'salts, 
wo alighted on a magazine of fuller’s earth, used for 
cleaning tartans; which recalled to our recollection 
a ))atent lately taken out by Mr. KeiT for a process 
devised by one of his workmen, Aihereby, instead of one 
shawl or piece of cloth, several may now be fulled at a 
time. Alive to the immense facility thus afforded, Mr. 
Kerr instantly securefl the invention by patent, and 
handsomely rcAvardcd his workman for his ingenuity. 

The block-cutting apartment, which we entered 
next, presented the usual features of engraving on wood 
—the pattern being firf't drawn in bright rod upon the 
block, and the figure raised in relief by cutting away the 
blank portion : the wood used is what is popularly termed 
plane tree, or American maple, in the superficies of 
wdiicli the figures are raised in relief, to the height of fully 
one-eighth of an inch. As many as nine or ten dozen 
differently sliai»ed tools arc required in block-cutting, 
OAving chiefly to the diversity of angles that occur: 
seven dozen of those tools arc commonly gouges ; the 
rest, pinkers, files, tAvisters, cruikeya, ko.", employed re- 
spectively in the cutting and picking out of the figures ; 
— a small instrument called a gauge, (from its measuring 
off thicknesses by means of screws) containing relative 
screw-pins, vices, saws, cutters, &c., is used for taking 
the siaes to Avhich bits of' copper are sawn, when, as is 
sometimes the case, these are introduced in relief upon 
the faoe of the block instead of leaving the figure in 
wood. These figures of copper, which, dter being thus 
out, are knocked as far into l^e block m tboy project 
from it, are employed to produce a finer and sharper 
mark in printing, aud are chiefly adapted to calico or 
cotton printing, woollen cloths presenting a rougher 
surfiice, and neither requiring nor admitting of very 
fine outlines. Figures ror insertion in the blocks are 
sometimes also formed of brass wire ; and this is accom- 
plished, not with the peculiar instrument above named, 
out by pressing the pieces of wire while red hot through 
a eteel plate, in which the proposed figures are first 
formed by a punch representing them, hardened or 
tempered, and struck into tbe plate while soft. In this 
way the plate is perforated so as to represent the re- 
qiiired figure graduated down to the exact given Mze. 
The plate itself being then tempered or haraeimd, the 
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brass wire while heated is forced through the iigure- 
holes of one siae after another, till brought to the exact 
size required. This art of making printers* blocks, 
is, like many other departments, a branch of art com- 
pletely by itself; and demands an apprenticeship of 
seven years to acquire it ; and even that is no more than 
sufficient to render the cutter fully skilled in his art. 

Proceeding next to the Yam Dyeing House, the eyes 
and olfactories are here at once saluted with a peculiar 
contrast of sights and smells;^ all that is bright and 
beautiful in colour, from the deepest blushing crimson 
to the divi nest blue, seems to indicate, that the ancient 
ambition of man to rival the plutiiage of the feathered 
creation, and array himself in Tyrian dyes, is not yet 
extinct. The range of this largo dyeing house is at 
least l/iO foot long, beneath one niof, and not including 
the ^jacent warehouse, colouring store, &c. Streams of 
liquid dyes discharged from the numerous vats are con- 
stantly pouring along the centre of the floor. With 
regard to the process which the yarns here undergo ; 
woollen yarns are first scoured in ammonia, soap, Ac. 
•Some colours also demand the yarns to be previously 
prepared for their reception : and, in general, cotton 
jTirns are previously boiled in water ; spun silks tossed 
in boiling water; and tram silks boiled in soap to 
extract the gum. The skeins of yarn are then hung 
upon dyers’ pins, and dipt in the vats or boilers. These 
vats are of cast iron, six and a half feet deep; some of 
them, for hot dyes, have a flue passed through them. Scar- 
let yarn is dyed in one hour, one man at each side of the 
boiler turning over the skeins. Some colours require a 
greater length of time. The woollen yarns are all done 
M'arm ; the cottons all cold ; and the latter rc(|uire 
several dippings, which is sometiines even the ease with 
the woollens, as in dyeing woad-bluc, wdiich we saw in 
process, requiring two or three dippings. In those last 
instances the dyer keeps advancing from the weaker to 
the darker colour until the full shade is ohiuiiied. After 
being dipped in the dye, the yarns arc washed, mostly 
in cold water we believe, although here (in Mr. Kerr’s) 
warm water is generally used. Most yarns require imme- 
diate washing, excepting such colours as improve by an 
access of oxygen from the atmosphere. When the dyeing 
is finished, each skein is wrung well out on the dipping 
pins, and thus becomes ready for the drying stove, whore 
it remains hanging upon poles usually from afternoon 
till next morning, subjected to a temperature of 100®, 
110,® or 120® Fahr. Nothing more remains to be done 
yvith the yam in this department tlian making it up 
into bundles. 

A description of the factory will show, without enter- 
ing into the intennediato details, how those brilliant 
yarns are ultimately disposed of. The factory consists 
of four floors, three of which are filled with double rows 
of the most splendid and substantial, we could even add 
elegant, looms ; the fourth is for the beaming house and 
flower lashers, and thither wc shall first proceed, as 
it is there that the yams are adapted for the loom. 

The flower-lashing is done by men and girls; and 
the pattorns drawn upon design paper being put down 
before them on a frame, exhibit at a glance the distinct 
colour of oveiy thread. Upon this frame are stretched 
cords called simples, one for every thread, whatever its 
colour, represented in the pattern. A twine called a 
lash twine is passed through amongst the ” simples” on 
the frame, so as to isolate each one of the same colour 
from the general mass. The “ tacks” or lifts” of each 
distinct colour are afterwards assembled together into 
one ** lash ;” so that, when this lash is pulled bv the 
draw-hoy at the loom, or at the card punching machine, 
the wbme of one particular colour in the portion of the 
pattern at which they have arrived can be thrown into 
the web by the weavers shuttle, or representiod by the 
punehing machine upon the card. These cards are 
cut by a punching machine, mounted in exact con- 
formity to the harness of the weaver’s loom, so as to 
iupeirs^e the action of the draw-boy. The card punch* 


ing machine is 'itself worked by the aid of a draw-boy, 
and holes corresponding to the different colours repre- 
senting the weaver’s ** shots” are thereby punched out 
upon the cards succesBively. The cams being put 
together in order, are deposited at the side of the 
loom, mount one by one to the top of it, and there 
beco^ngfora moment fixed upon pins, each in its turn 
admits of the portions of a particular colour represented 
by its perforations, somewhat as musical notation repre- 
sents sounds, beingcommnnieatcd to the fabric in process. 

We entered one of tho other three floors of this 
I huge factor^', on one side of which we observed h 
range of upwards of thirty plain looms in fUU ope- 
ration upon tartans, &c.; the rest, upon the other side, 
and we believe also on the o^er two floors, were 
J.acquard* harness looms, or siniply Jacquard looms. 
Each weaver had suspended at his buiidsomo loom a 
large hand-fan of (]uills, used for drying tho dressing put 
upon the web. This is the old form of fan, which has 
been reverted to ; at one time a circular revolving fan 
was attached to tho side of the loom. Here shawls of 
all kinds were in process of being woven. 

Wc were very much interested in observing Mr. Kerr’s 
patent double shawl in progress at several of the J acquard 
looms 1 1 was worked with as much apparent ease as the 
single fabric, altiiough by this wonderful invimtlon two 
complete and entirely di&ercnt shawls were worked off 
at one and the same time. We understand that tho 
weaver is paid considerably higher in conscf|iience of 
having to go through more material, and harder work. 
There is a machine for splitting, or cutting separate the 
two shawls, which are thus woven back to naek. And it 
is not a litllo remarkable to observe, on comparing what 
ought to be ike corresponding portions of each shawl, that 
their colours are relatively reversed. Thus the white 
of the one, which we saw finished at the loom, is repre- 
sented by amber colour in the other; tho scarlet by 
black; the dark blue by light blue; and tho lijfcht blue 
by green ! These are triumphs of textile sklfi, which 
Mrs. Arachne, when ‘^hcr many-coloui’cd web she wove" 
in competition with Minerva, dreamt not the goddess 
of invention had in store against her, else she never 
would have made tiie rash attempt. 

Every body has heard of Mr. Kerr’s production of a 
beautiful portrait of Louis Philippe, King of the French, 
in silk, by the loom, which the connoisseur of the fine 
arts can hardly distinguish from the finest line en- 
graving. We need not therefore repeat that this it 
effected just as any other pattern, perhaps less oompll- 
cated, would be interwoven in a shawl. The principle 
involved in this production has smeo been carried out 
by Mr. Kerr in a magnificent vest-piece, which we have 
seen. 

But amidst these triumphs of our native art there 
was one feature of this busy hive of industry indelibly 
impressed upon our mind. It was the abundance of em- 
ployment that the enterprise of one individual thus 
scattered around him ; and wc came away, saying of 
him, what the visitor of St. Paul's ejaculates respecting 
its architect, ** Si monumentum qtutHs, circuiru^e" 

The warehouse and relative works of Mr. Kerr, in 
Thread-street, occupy a front range of building, com- 
prising four floors, with several additional houses in the 
rear. On entering by the front, you gain the countini^ 
house, tiie service rooms, the sale rooms, and green store 
rooms, all on the ground-floor. The service rooms am 
interesting, as being the places where goods are taken 
in from the weavers, and weft given out to them. The 
rooms for green stuffs are where undyed stuffs of all 
sorts are kept. Immediately above, up-siairs, am stuff 
rooms kn dyed yams having batches eommunioatin|f 
with the service rooms below, and a faaleh in the lobby^ 
to receive up the atnfis from the dye-house. 

In a part of these last rooms, intended to he laid off 
exclusively' for a pattern-room, we observed 
Potent Transfer Machine, a French invention. It eon- 
sists memly of a strong reflector, which, ihrowing 
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the pattern painted on oil paper down upon design 
paper, placed below, enables the pattern, magnified to 
such extent as may be desired, to be retraced anew by 
the hand. The scale of magnitude is grsuluaied by tho 
distance apart of the pattern and shadow. In the ad- 
joining chambers numerous pattern-drawers and de- 
signers are at work, producing, transferring, or filling 
in, the colours of patterns on design paper. 

Beturningto the service rooms, we were shown many 
bundles of patterns, either in actual use, or newly intro- 
duced and about to be used. They were all excellently 
conceived. 

Before trusting oursolves amidst the dazzling ''field 
of the cloth of gold,*' which we were aware was near at 
hand, displaying the Paisley Manvfaciured Shawl in 
all its yaricty, beaulil^, and magnificence, we 'thought it 
proper to investigate minutely the mode in which a 
single shawl is made up. 

Tabular views of the intended succession of colours in 
a shawl are first drawn upon paper in what arc termed 
** weavers* tickets," showing at a glance the procession 
of the colouring each way, lengthwise and breadthwise, 
from end to end and from side to side of the shawl. 
Calculated in splits of two threads each, these " wcavei’s* 
tickets’* exhibit the exact way in which the dyes 
throughout the shawl arc to occur when woven. To 
furnish an idea of the minuteness of these ** tickets," or 
tables, we may mention having examined a shawl of 
1600 splits down and up, i. e. 6200 splits or 0400 
warp threads in all. Tho " ticket " commenced with 
dividing olF ton of these "splits,” to be dyed in a par- i 
ticular manner, viz. ton inches of t hem blacl% seventy- two 
inches muronvct and ten inches Olack again, making up 
the full length of tho shawl, including its fringes. 
There wero thirty changes difi’erent from the down and 
up, or sixty such changes in all, in the breadth of this 
web. And so minute were all these subdivisions of 
colouring, that, for example, the ten splits above-men- 
tioned, when put together, formed, in a web of this fino- 
ucss, not exceeding a quarter of an inch of one colour in 
the width of the cloth. Some portions of one colour 
were more cxtciiHive. varying, perhaps, from eighty and 
100 to 660 splits. The card or " weavers’ web draft," 
being thus concocted from tlie pattern peculiar to a shawl, 
tho necessary yarns are next given to the warper, by 
whom tho web is thereupon warped wholly in white — 
only the warper previously measures off, knots upon a 
thread, and ties with a coloured string, the difierent 
mciwuremcutsofcolour indicated on the "draft.” By this 
means the wari)er is enabled to warp oil’ each proposed 
colour into a chain by itself, and not only so, but to’ 
keel or mark upon thi^t chain, each termination of that 
succession of colour, bciug the number of races or times 
this one colour runs up and down through the whole ! 
web. The yams in <*,omiiig from the warper arc arranged 
and screwed down into the slides of a machine or fi'ame, 
and dyed accordingly; each warper’s chain of yarn lieiug 
dipped os many times as it represents difierent colours 
or grounds throughout the knffth of the shawl — those in 
the width of it being separated, as already intimated, in 
order to bo dyed into difi’erent coloura. It will readily 
bo believed after this, that tho value of the preparing up 
to this stage is actually equal to the value of the silk 
itself. 

Wo may now venture in amongst the " bright tissues’* 
themselves. Nature has set the example in almost 
every branch of art^ and in none more explicitly than 
in weaving. 

“ The web in tho leaves, 

Which tho spider weaves ” 

is certainly an ingenions fisbric ; but man, tlie most 
ingenious ^ fabrioators, is not to be outdone by it. To 
the rainbow tints which are sometimes shown in the 
web of nature — ^the prismatic refiraotionB of the simple 
ray of light~man has superadded tho exquisite art of 
DBamx, which in the composition of curves to ple^, 
arrost, and satisfy the eye, as well as in the blending 


the contrast and shading of hues, is really worthy of 
'* the paragon of animals.” In Mr. Kerr’s warehouse,-^ 
the undoubted fountain-head of beauty and elegance in 
Paisley manufacture,— we anticipated an ample illus- 
tration of this, and could not help demanding as w'C 
entered — 

“ Come show us the rose with a hundred dyes, 

The lily that hath no spot. 

The violet deep as your true love’s cjrs, | 

And the little €orget-jne-not.” ' 

We beheld, and were astonished ! Decided figure.^ 
it is true, are what the art of textile design delights not 
in. The graceful curvature of its pines, where alone of 
all figures yet invented the requisite symmetry and , 
decision arc combined, give tho only certain decision 
of character tliat can almost be ventured upon in tlie 
shawl pattern, and can hardly be dispensed with; 
although wc certainly met with elegant patterns en- 
tirely destitute of the pine curve, amongst those superb 
products of the loom we had the pleasure of inspecting; 
and we observed, also, that at this establi.shmcui consi- 
derable grace has been added to the shawl pattern, not 
only by a freer disposition of the pines themselves, but 
by sometimes enlarging tho pattern, or pursuing the 
idea of a de.sign beyond Ibc circuiiiscribed limits to 
which it has liithci*to been rcbtrictcd, and running it in 
a belt through some extent of the fabric. The cficct 
and felicity of this idea is inconceivable to such as have 
not examined shawls into which it has been introduced. 

Our eye first lighted on sdme rich White ('rape 
Shawls, woven plain, but subsequently embroidered by 
the hand in the adjacent county. Some of these shaw’Is 
were of great value ; and the embroiderers alone would 
receive sometimes as much as five or six guineas for a 
single shawl. Wc saw one, the embroidery of which 
cost 110 shillings. Besides these handsome white 
shawls of flowered embroidery, there were crimson and 
coloured shawls of the same description. All, in fact, 
that the French have done in crapes has never, to this 
day, come up to wliat is done in Paisley. Even the 
China crapes are approached .nearest by those of Paisley. 
The fringe of one of these shawls is of about 11. in 
value. The manufacturers receive for them as high as 
twelve guineas from tho retailer ; who, of course, sells 
them much higher. It is about tvrenty-five years since 
the '’making of these crapes was first introduced into 
Paisley, where a capital trade in them subsisted for 
some years, but afterwards declined; and an eiFort, 
which we trust may prove successful, is at this moment 
making to revive it. Tho beautiful shades before us 
evince that that oiFort is no unworthy one ; and in this 
instance the entire manufacture, from the raw material 
to the finished shawl, is done upon the premises — the 
silk being "thrown,” wholly prepared, woven and 
finished, from the first stage to the last, all within tho 
bouse ! 

Silk Gauze Shawls, of bright streaming colours ; a 
well known branch of Paisley trade, under which exclu- 
sively Fulton’s house flourished for an entire ccntuiy, 
while the town at large produced little else, are still 
made in great delicacy and splendour. A specimen termed 
" Aerial,” shown at the Com Law League Bazaar, in 
Covent Garden Theatre, attracted great ^miration. 

Figured Stains, even, are work^ in Paisley. Ttoe 
exhibited the novelty of having the colour thrown m ’ 
upon the ground, so as to disguise it in the centre in 
the same manner as in tlie border of the shawl. In one 
. shawl which we saw, the ground was in reality bli^k, 
but had been woven over with blue; the bordering 
included four distinct colours. 

A most gorgeous variety of LofiA SSiawls embroidered 
in colours, were shown us ; not only in black lacfi^ but 
in crimson, and all varieties of ground. The qtlendid 
embroidery on these was diversified to the oxteal of 
eighteen or twenty colours to a shawl. It is graG^ng 
and interesting to know, that it is executed oxelusively 
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in Ucnfrewriiire, generally in the conntiy around Pais- 
ley ; as, for insianco, in the rural vlUagc of Kilbarchan 
and its rielnity. Instead of drairing off the female 
portion of the rustic community from domestic avoca- 
tions, as it has^ sometimes been alleged manufsetures 
tend to do, —it is pleasing, and in some shape astonish- 
ing, to find the very girls engaged in this magnificent 
handiwork, which the Scriptures of old assigned to 
“ kings’ diiughtcrs,” and in which the aristocratic re- 
cluses of the ancient nunneries revelled, frequently 
called upon io lay it aside for the more pressing emer- 
gency of proceeding — to mi//: iht^ cow! And yet these 
shawls are, aw wc state, brilliant, splendid, gorgeous, in 
the full flush of natural colouring — if not something 
beyond— for art, mtg well know, is permitted to exag- 
gerate. For tliesc few years the French have tried this 
branch of sirt ; but still wc can manage to compete w'itb 
them, notwithstanding its congenial character, and— 
the low duty. 

Barcijt ShdwU arc entircl}' woven, being a species of 
gauze ’riicy arc made botli in wquaros and long, and 
of various colours. ’J’hrough the black ground ol some 
of them a finely-wreathed flowery pattern of white is 
run, like a “sable silver’d.” They arc very handsome of 
any colour, Avhethor Avhite with black, light blue with 
white, or whatever contrasts will correspond with the 
style. 

Some massive Harnetm-wovc hlach aaiin akawh, it 
surprised us to learn, were all done in the loom, — in- 
cluding even one isolated figure raised in embroidery ! 
This figure is literally sewed in the harness-loom by 
the shuttle, and wc were told consisted all of one 
thread. 

There were also very rich and very handsome 

Kifjhi if Imndredmiim” done with nlteniatc stripes of 
primrose and lavender, or of crimson and green, inter- 1 
Hpersod by similar interspaces of a black ground, in fine 
combination. 

Some very curious striped silh wci’c in alternate 
brilliant stripes of plain ground and figure, in which a 
sul)stitution of warp actually takes place in working the 
figured stripes. The plain warp behind the figures is 
in tills case never interfered with, for the figured stripes 
receive warps of their oivn, and the plain ivarp behind, 
at tliosc parts floating loose, is afterwards cut away ! 
The figured stripes generally 'present a diversity of 
eight colours, and arc very gay. 

Fignrcxl Bareges have generally a strongly contrasted 
plain* pattern, as white upon black, &c. 

saw Crape Hlmwls, elegantly contrasted in the 
same way, having raised on their surface an embroidered 
figure done in the web. 

The scarfs called Grecian Scarfs are exceedingly 
brilliant, and rich in their shapes; we had almost said 
in their />/ama< 7 C. 

Osvipgan'a, again, have a red ochery ground, and 
simple blue or yellow stripes, with a singularly wild 
and transatlantic eflect. 

The Satin Crapes are still finer in the double combi- 
nation of these simple figured stripes ; the length of 
line and tenuity of breadth alone giving grace and 
character. 

Indianas in the shape of gendemens jdaids^ with a 
manly substantiality of texture, combine such enduring 
hues as wood-blue, in a subdued white diamonded pat- 
tern, or as the homely shepherd’s plaiding itself. This 
description of goods is homespun-like, but comfortable 
looking. 

For the ladies, however, the Tartan plaids^ in end- 
less coisibinationB of Scotia’s immortal chequering, are 
very different articles, being, one and all, fine in texture 
to an extreme. 

We next came to the principal and staple commodity 
of Sisley mtmufiusture — Tl\je Wove Slut/wle of Paisley ; 
they merit an article to themselves. 
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FKANK FAIRLEOII; 

OK, OLD COMPAKIUNB IN XXW 50»!l£S. 

By P. E.S. 

CHAP. IX. 

TUE WINK PASTY. 

J^KT the reader imagine a long table coverod with 
the remains of an excellent dessert, iniersiHU'sed with 
a multitude of bottles of all sluipcs and sizes, contain- 
ing every variety of wine tliat money coul<l procvire, or 
palate desire; whilst in the centre stoojl it glorious old 
China bowl of punch, which the guests wore discussing 
in tumblers, — wiuc-glassos Inivi^.boen unaniuiouHly 
voted much too slow. Around tms talile lot there bo 
seated from fifteen to twenty men, whose ages migl^t 
vary from nineteen to three or four and twenty; koimo 
smoking cigars, some talking vociferously, some laugh- 
ing, some, though they were decidedly the minority, 
listening : but all showing signs of being more or less 
dated by the wine Uicy had taken. Let the reader 
imagine all this, and he will have a pret ty correct idea 
of Law'lcss’s wine-party as it appeared about tcti o’clock 
on the evening subsetpicnt to the converHatiun I have 
just detailed. 

“Didn’t T see yon ruling a black liorsc with one 
wdiite stocking, yesterday, Oaklands !” inquired a y<»ung 
mail with a round jovial countenance, which might 
have been reckoned baadsomc, l>ut fur tlio extreme 
I'educss of the complexion, and tlie loss of a fnmt tooth, 
occasioned by a fall received in the hunting field, 
whose name was lliehard, or, as he was more commonly 
termed Dick, Curtis. 

“ Ves ;’’ replied Daklauds, " 1 dare say you ilitl ; 1 was 
trying him.” 

“ All ! 1 fancied he was not one of your own.” 

“ Is'o : he l)elongs to Tom Barnett, wl)o wants me to 
buy him; but I don’t think he’s strong enough to carry 
my weight; there’s not sul>stuncc enough about him; 
I ride nearly eleven stone.” 

“ Oh I he’ll never do for you,” exclaimed Lawless. 
“1 know the horse well ; they call him BlackHinith, 
because the man who bred him was named Bniitb ; be 
lives down in Lincolnshire, and breeds lots of Imrses ; 
but they arc none of tlicm, nt least none tlmi 1 
have seen, what 1 call the right sort; don't you huy 
him, — he’s got loo much daylight under him to suit 
you.” 

“ Too long in the pasterns to carry weight,” urged 
Curtis. 

“ Rather inclined to l)c cow-hocked,” chimed in Ijuw- 
less. 

“ Not ribbed home,” remarked CnrtiH.” 

“ Too narrow across the loins,” observed Lawless. 

''And so he’ll never carry much flChh,” continued 
Curtis. 

“ Therefore its useless to think of his jumping ; he'll 
nfver make a hunter,” said Lawless. 

"Only hear them,” interrupted a fall fashioualde- 
looking young man, with a high forehead, and a profu- 
sion of light curling hair, “Now those two fellows are 
once off, it’s all up with anything like rational conver- 
sation for the rest of the evening.” 

“ That’s right. Archer, put the curb on ’em ; we 
might as well be in Tattersall’s yard at once,” observed 
another of the company, addressing the last speaker. 

“1 fear it’s beyond my power,” replied Archetf 
" they’ve got such an incurable trick of talking; equlntf 
scandal, and taking away the characters of their neigli^ 
hour’s horses, that ao one can stop them except Stephen 
WilfowL” 

The mention of this name seemed to have the effect 
of rendering evexy one grave, and a pause ensued, 
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during which Oaklands And I exdiangod glanccn. At 
length the eilence was broken by Curtis, who said, — 

By the way, whftt’s gone of W ilford 1 I expected to 
meet him here to night.” 

w'as engaged to dine with Wentworth,’* said 
Lawless ; but he promised to look in upon us in the 
course of the evening ; 1 thought he would liavc been 
hero before this." 

As he spoke, a tap was heard at the room-door. 

" Well, that*Bodd,” continued l^awlcss; that's Wil- 
ford, for a ducat; talk of the devil, — eh, don’t you 
know 1 Come in.’* 

"You had better not repeat that in his hearing/*' 
observed Archer, "though I believe he’d take it as a 
compliment on the whole ; it's my opinion he rather 
affects the satanic.”^ 

" Hush,** said CinK, pressing his arm, " here he i.s.” 

As ho spoke, the door opened, and the subject of 
their remarks entered. He was rather above the middle 
height, of a slight, but unusually elegant figure, with 
remarkably small hands and feet, the former of which 
were white and smooth as those of a woman. His 
features were delicately formed and regular, and the 
shape of hi.s face a perfect oval ; strongly marked eye- 
brows overshadowed a pair of piercing black eyes ; his 
lips were thin and compressed, and his mouth finely 
out : his hair, which was long and most scrupulouHly 
arranged, was jot black, as were his whiskers, affording 
a marked contrast to the death-like pallor of his coun- 
tenance. The only fault that could be found in the 
drawing of his face was, that the eyes were placed too 
near together ; but this imparted a character of inten- 
sity to his glaticc, which added to, rather than detracted 
ftom, the general effect of his appearance. His features, 
when in repose, were usually marked by an expression 
. of contemptuous indifference ; he seldom laughed, but 
his smile conveyed an indication of such bitter sarctosm, 
that I liayo seen men, whom he chose to make a butt 
for his ridicule, writho under it as umler the inflic- 
tion of bodily torture. Ho was dressed, as was his 
wont, entirely in black ; but his clothes, which were 
fashionably cut, fitted him without a wrinkle. He 
bowed slightly to the assembled company, and then 
seated himself in a chair, which had been reserved for 
him at the upper end of the table, nearly opposite (lak- 
lands and myself, saying as he did so, — " I am afraid 
I’m rather late, Lawless, but Wentworth and I liad a 
little business to transact, and 1 could not get away 
sooner.** 

" What devil’s deed have thoy been at now, 1 won- 
te*,’* whisi^efed Oaklands to mo. 

"Murder, probably/’ replied Archer, (who was scalod 
next me, and had overheard the remark,) "Wilfoi’d 
appears so thoroughly satisfied with himself; that was 
just the way in which he looked the morning he winged 
Sherringham, for 1 saw him myself." 

" Send mo down the claret, will yon, Curtis asked 
WiUbrd. " Punch is a beverage 1 don’t patronize ; it 
makes a man’s hand shaky.” 

" If that is the case,” returned Archer, " you ought 
to drink it for the good of society, my dear W ilford ; 
let me help you to a glass.” * 

"Nonsense, Archer, bo quiet, man; here, faste this 
cool bottle, Wllford : claret’s good for nothing if it’s at 
all flat,** exclaimed Lawless, drawing the cork of a fresh 
bottle as he spoke. 

" I differ from you in that opinion, Archer,” returned 
Wilford, fixing his keen black eyes upon the person bo 
addreesed with a piercing glance, "society is like the 
wine in this glass,** and he filled a bumper to the brim 
with claret as ho spoke ; " it requires a steady band to 
keep it within its proper bounds, and to compel it to 
preserve an unruffled surface/’ and so saying he raised 
the glass to his Bps without spillinlta drop, still keep- 
ing nis eyes fixed upon Archer's Isoe with the same 
edthering glance. 

"Well, I have often heard ntf lookings daggers at a 


person,” continued Archer, who bad been drinking 
somewhat deeply during the evening, imd now appeared 
possessed by a spirit of mischief leading him to teaze 
and annoy Wilford in every way he could think of, 
" but Wilford does worse, he positively looks pistols, — 
cocked and loaded pistols — at ono. Fairlegb, 1 shall 
screen myself behind your broad shoulders ; I never 
could stand fire.” So saying, he seized me by the 
elbows, and, urging me forwa^, crouched down behind 
me, affecting the extremity of terror. 

The scowl on Wilford’s brow deepened as he spoke, 
hut, after a moment's hesitation, apparently considering 
the afiTair too absurd to take notice of, he turned away 
with a contemptuous smile, saying, "You make your 
punch too strong. Lawless.” 

Archer instantly recovered his erect attitude, and 
with a flushed face seemed about to make some angry 
reply, when Lawless, who appeared nervously anxious 
that the evening should pass over harmoniously, inter- 
posed. "Archer, you’re absolutely incorrigible ; keep 
him in order Fairlegb, eh 1 give him some more punch, 
and fill your own glass,— it has been empty I don’t know 
how long, ril find a toast that will make you drink, 
— bumpers round, gentlemen, ‘to the health of the 
prettiest girl in Hertfordshire.’ Are you all charged? 
1 beg to propose I” 

" Excuse my interrupting you, Jjawlcss,” exclaimed 
1, — for 1 felt certain who it w'as he was thinking of, 
and the idea of Miss Saville’s name being mentioned 
and discussed with the tone of licence common on such 
occlusions, appeared to me such complete profanation, 
that I determined, be the consequences what they. 
might, to prevent it— “ Excuse my interrupting you, 
but 1 shouM feel greatly obliged by your substituting 
some other toast for the one you were about to propose.” 

"Eh, w'hat) not drink the young woman’s health? 
why I thought you admired her more than I do ; not 
drink her health? how’s that, eh?” 

“ I shall be most happy to explain to you the reasons 
for my request at some other time,” replied 1, " at pre- 
sent 1 can only add that 1 shall consider it as a personal 
favour if you will accede to it.” 

‘• It does not appear to mo to require an (Edipus to 
decipher Mr. Fairlegh’s reasons for this request,” ob- 
served Stephen Wilford, ' he evidently does not consider 
the present company deserving of the high honour of 
drinking the health of a young lady, whom he distiii- 
guishcB by his admiration.” 

" Not over flattering, 1 must say,” muttered Lawless, 
looking annoyed. 

" I suppose he's afraid of our hearing her name, lest 
some of us should go and cut him out,” suggested 
Curtis in an under tone, which was, however, perfectly 
audible. 

" In the meanwhile. Lawless, I hope you're not going 
to indulge your friend’s caprico, at the expense of the 
rest of the company,” resumed Wilford ,* "having raised 
our expectations, you are bound to gratify them.” 

Lawless, who evidently hesitated between his desire 
to assert his independence, and his wish to oblige me, 
was beginning with his usual, " eh? why, don’t you see,” 
—when 1 interrupted him by saying, “ Allow me to set 
this matter at rest in a very few words, liawlcss, I 
hope, knows mo well enough to feel sure that I could 
nuf intend any disrespect either to himself or his guests 
— I believe it is not such an unheard-of thing for a gentle- 
man to object to the name of any lady whom he 
respects, being commented upon with the freedom inci- 
dental to a convivial meeting such as this is — however 
that may be, 1 have asked JUwleSB as a favour not to 
drink a certain toast in my presence ; should he be un- 
willing to comply with my request, as I would not 
wish to be the slightest restraint upon him at his own 
table, I shall request his permission to withdraw: <m 
this point 1 await his decision. I have onljr one mole 
observation to make,” continued 1, looking at Wilfqr^ 
who was evidently preparing to ap^, " 
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if, after wkai I \k%re jnet said, any gcullcman should 
couiimie to urge fiawless to give tlic toast to which 1 
object, I must perforeo cousider that he wishes to 
insult me ” 

As 1 concluded there W'us a murmur of applause, and 
Archer and one or tAvo others turned to Lawless, 
declaring it was quite impossible to press the matter 
further, after what I had said; when Wilford, in a cold, 
sarcastic ft me of voice, ohscrvetl, “ 1 am soriy Mr. 
Fairlegh’s /rr,v/, argument sliould have failed in convinc* 
ing me, as easily as it seems to have done some othci-s 
of ilie parly ; such, however, unfortunately being the 
Ciise, I must repeat, even at the risk of incurring a thing 
so terrible as that gentlemans displeasure, my decided 
opinion that Lawless, having informed us lie was going 
to drink a jiartieular toast, should not alloAv himself to 
be bullied out of it, in eoini>lianeo witli any man’s 
humour/' 

Tills speech, as might be expected, produced great 
cxeitemeiit: I sprang to my feet, (an example followed 
liy several of the party,) and was about to make an 
angry reply, when Oaklands, Avho up to tins moment 
had taken no part in the diseushion, luit sat sipping his 
Avinc Avith his usual air of listless conicntment, aj>j)ar- 
ently iiidifterent to, if not wholly uiicoris<‘ions of, all that 
was going on, now rose from his seal, and having 
obtained silence said, “ llcally, geutlemcii, all this oon- 
fusion appears to mo very unnecessary, Avhen a Avord 
from our host Aiiill end it. Fairlegli has asked you not 
to i>ropose a certain toast; it remains for ynt to say. 
Lawless, Avhether you intoiKl to do so or not.” 

Thus urged, liawless royilied Kh'l no, certainly not; 
Frank Fairlegli ’s a trump, and 1 would not do anything 
to annoy him for more than 1 ean tell : besides, when 1 
come to think of it, 1 believe be Avas right, and I avus 
AArong*' but you see women are a kind of cattle I don't 
clearly understand - if il aaus a horse now — ” 

A burst of laughter at this cbaraclcristi*' remark 
drowned theconeliision of the siiecch, Imt the announce- 
ment that the toast Avas given up appeared to produce 
general satisfaction ; for, since 1 bad spoken, the popular 
ojunion bad been doiddedly in my favour. 

“ The canscofdiis little interruption to the harmony of 
t he CAcniug being remoA cd," rcsumcal Oaklamls, ‘Suppose 
Avc see whether its effects may not as easily be got rid 
of. Every man, 1 take il, has a right to cx]>r<iss his oavu 
opinion, and I think Fairh-gb must allow that he was a 
little hasty in prosupposhig, that hy .so doing, an insult 
was intended— this being the case, he Avill J am sure, 
agree witll me that he ought not to take any notice of 
Mr. Wilfoid’s remark." 

Yes, to bo sure, that’s it— all right, cliT’ exclaimed 
Lawless, "come Fairlegli, as a I'avour to me, let the 
matter end here." 

Thus urged, 1 could onl^ reply, that 1 Av'as quite 
willing to defer to their judgment, and do Avhatevcr 
they considered right”— and as Wilford, though 1 could 
see that lie was annoyed beyond nioasiirc at having 
failed in persuading LaAvlcss to drink tlie toa.st, re- 
mained silent, merely curling his lip eoritemptuously 
when I spoke ; here the affair ended. 

As soon as the conversation became general, Oaklands 
turned to mo with a mischievous smile, and asked in an 
under tone, 'M’ray, Master Frank, what’s gone of all the 
wisdom and prudence recommended to me this moruing'l 
1 am afraid you quite exhausted your stock, and liavc 
not rcfiorved any for your own use; who’s the fire-eater 
now, 1 wonder {” 

'* Laugh away, Hariy : i may have acted foolishly, as 
is UBUAuy the case, where one acts entirely from im- 
pglse ; but 1 could not have sat tamely by. and heard 
Clara Saville's name polluted by the remarks of such 
men a» Curtis and Wilford- -1 should have got into a 
totr with them sooner or later, and it was better to cheek 
th# thing at onee.’^ 

dear boy,” returned Oaklands, not imagine * 
for 4 moiiieut that I am inclined to blaige you ; the only 


thing that 1 could not hotp feeling rather amused at, 
was your throwing down the gauntlet to the gentleman 
opposite, when J recollected a certain lecture on pru- 
dence, with which I Avas victimized this rnorillng.” 

“As you aro strong, be merciful," replied I, “and, 
whenever I do a foolish thing, may 1 always have such 
a friend at hand to save me from the consequenees/' 

“Tiiats a toast I will drink most willingly,” said 
Oaklands smiling, “the more so, as it reverses the 
position in Avhich we generally stand with regard to 
each other, the alteration being decidedly in iny favour 
- -but be coniiiiued, inierrupliug himself, “ what on 
cartli arc they laughing at, ami making such a row 
about>” 

‘*Oh, it’s merely Curtis roim^iiig with the most 
unmitigated effrontery, about s(4Pth ing that neither 
he, nor any one else, ever did, out hunting,” replied 
Archer, “ a tremendous leap, 1 fancy it Avas.” 

“ J)o not be too sure that it is impossible,” i'C)>1itid I, 
“a horse once cleared tlie mouth of a chalk-jtil with mo 
on its back, AvJicn J was a boy ; Lawless rcmembci’s it.” 

“Eh! whut'f Mail Hess!” returned LaAA'IesH, “I 
should think I did, too; 1 rode there afUM'wards and 
examined tlie place- a regular break neck looking hole 
as ever 1 saw in my life— tcli 'cm about it, Frank,” 

Thus calk’d upon, m> cboiec Avas left me but to com- 
incnce the recital, which, although lliere are few things 
to which 1 have a greater objection than being the hero 
of my own story, I accordingly did. Hoveral remarks 
Avere luudc us I concluded, but, owing either to my 
Avell known dislike of exaggeration, or to the air of 
triitbfulucsH Aviili wbiih i liad lo'.il iho tale, nobody 
seeuied incllnod to doubt that llie adventuru had 
oeinirrcd in the manner 1 related, altliough it was of a 
more incredible mituve than the feat Curtis liad re- 
counted. This fact bad just excited my attention, 
when Wilford, tuniiug to ihe man on iiis right Imnd^ 
oliserved, It's a groat jiity (hat some one hasn't ftikou 
notes of this evening's conversation, they would have 
afforded materials for a new volume of the advoiituroi 
of Huron Munchausen.” 

Aly only answer to this remark, whicli Avaa cvidoatly 
intended for my hearing, was a slight smilo, for 1 hod 
iletermiiicd 1 w^ould not {igiiiii ho betrayed Into any 
altercaiiou Avitli him, and, being now on my guard, I 
fell pretty sure of being able to muintaiumy resolutluii. 
To my unnoyance, Oaklands replied, “ If your remark U 
intended to throw any discredit uj>on the truth of the 
anecdote my Iricntl has related, I must be excused for i 
observing that Lawless and I, though not actually eyo- 
wdtnesses of the leap, are yet perlectly aware that it 
took ))lacc. 

“ Was that remark addressed to me, Mr. Oaklands 1” 
enquired IVilford, regarding Oaklajids with oii insolaiit 
stare. 

“To you, sir, or to any other man who venturoa to 
throAv a doubt on what Fairlcgh has just stated,” replied 
Oaklands, his brow Hushing with anger. 

“llcally,” observed Wilford Avilh a contemptnoua 
sneer, “Air. Fairlegli is most fortunaU) in possosslng 
such a steady and useful friend ; first, when h j dictaUiO 
to^aAvlesB what toasts he is to propose at his own table, 
and thr^tens the company generally Ailih the weight 
of his displeasure, should they veuinre io question tha 
propriety of his so doing, Air. Oaklands kindly oavoa 
him from the conseijuences of this warlike declsmtiott, 
by advancing the someAvhat novel doctrine, that ht« 
fdeiid, having spoken imadvifc>cdiy, ought not to act up 
to the tenor of his Avords— again, Air. Fairlcgh relatea 
a marveUpua tale of his eurhor days, and Mr. Oakland: 
is pepared to visit the most trifling Indication of did* 
belief with the lire and faifots of his indignatloa-wH* 
Goutlemen, 1 ho})e apu arc all good and true Fairlegli* 
itoH, or you will aSiiredly be burned at the atalie, W 
satisfy the bigotry of J’ope Oaklands the First.” . „ 

During this specuh^ I cQuld peroeivo hy ihe ye\m on 
hhi forchm, swollen almost to bursting, lila firmly -set 
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teeth, and hU hands clenched t(ll the blood was forced |' 
back from the nails, that Oaklands was striving to I 
master his passion; apparently he sncceeded in great 
measure, for, as Wilford concluded, he spoke calmly and 
deliberately, The only reply, sir/' he began, " that I 
shall deign to make to your elaborate insult is, that 1 
consider it as such, and shall expect you to render me 
the satisfaction due to a gentleman.” 

“No, Harry,” exclaimed I, “I cannot permit this: 
the quarrel, if it be a quarrel, is mine; on this point 1 
cannot allow oven you to interfere — Mr. Wilfoid shall 
hear from me/' 

“No, no!” exclaimed T^iwless, “I'm sure you must 
see, Wilford, that this is not at all the sort of thing, eh? 
recollect Oaklands nd Fairlegli are two of my oldest 
friends, and sometdl^ is due to mo at all events, eh ] 
—Archer— Curtis — this cannot bo allowed to go on.” 

By this time the party had with one accord risen from 
their seats, and divided into groups, some collecting 
round Wilford and Lawless, others about Oaklands and 
myself, and the confusion of tongues was perfectly 
d^ening. At length 1 heard Wilford’s voice exclaim 
“1 consider it unfair in the extreme to lay all this 
ouarrclling and disturbance to me, and, as it is not at 
all to my taste, I beg to wish you a veiy good evening, 
Lawless.” 

“ You will do no such thing,” cried Oaklands, and, 
bursting through the cluster of men who surrounded 
him and endeavoured to detain him, he sprang to the 
door, double-locked it, and, placing his back a^inst it, 
added “ no one leaves the room till this affair is sottlcd 
one way or other.” The action, the tone of voice, and 
the manner which accompanied them, reminded me so 
forcibly of a deed of a somewhat similar nature at Dr. 
Mildman's, when Oaklands first heard of the loss of his 
letter containing the check, and began to suspect foul 
plav — that for a moment the lapse of years was forgotten, 
and it seemed as though wo wore hoys together again. 

Whenever Oaklands was excited by strong emotion 
of any kind, there was a proud consciousness of power 
in his every look and motion, which possessed for me an 
irreraUble attraction; and now, as he stood, his noble 
figure draifli up to its fullest height, his aims folded 
across his ample chest, in an attitude of defiance a 
sculptor would have rejoiced to imitate; his head 
thrown slightly back, and bis handsome features marked 
by an expression of haughty indignation; when I 
rraected that it was a gcnci-ous regard for my honour 


renectea mat it was a gcnci-ous regard for my honour 
which excited that indignation, — I felt that my affec- 
tion for him was indeed “ passing the love of women 
and that he was a friend for whom a man might resolve 
to lav down his life willingly. 

While these thoughts passed through my brain, 
Lawless and several of the more influential members of 
the party had been endeavouring to persuade Wilford 
to own that ho was in the wrong, and ought to apolo- 

S iae^ but In vaiif; the utmost concession they could get 
im to make was, that “ he was not aware that he had 
offered any partieulwr insult to Mr. Oaklands, but that 
if that |mt£nnan ehose to put such a construction upon 
hiswmdSy ho ecmld not help it, and should be ready to 
answor for thoin» when and where he pleased.” 

Thoy were thm, as a last resource, aliout to appeal to 
Oaklands, when I intorfored by saying, “ that the insult, 
if insult it was, had originated from the part I had 
taken in ’tho proeeedin^ of the evening, and was 
dUooted fob more against me than Oaklands; that under 
these dnmmstanees, it was impoiidblo for me to allow 
him to involve himself foviher in the affair. If my 
honour wm impugned, 1 wia the woper person to 
defond it ; ihM could be but one imuiion on that sub- 
ject.” 

To this tb^ all agreed, and at Oaklands him- 
self was foroed rductanUy to eordfoi ne supposed 1 was 
ftobt. 

"In this case, geBtlemen,*^ ^une 

is dear ; I leave my honoOr in yi^ haaiAs, eertdn that, 


1 supposed 1 was 


in so doing, I am taking the wisest Oomiio; honoiihlhld 
men, and men of spirit like yourselves, will, 1 feel 
certain, never recommend anything incompatible with 
the strictest regard for my reputation as a gentleman; 
neither will you needlessly huny me into an act, the 
consequences of which might posMbly embitter the 
whole of my after life. In order that personal feeling 
may not interfere any more with the matter, my friend 
and I will withdraw ; Lawless will kindly convey to mo 
your decision, on which, bo it what it may, I pledge 
myself to act ; 1 wish you a very go^ night.” 

Then telling Lawless I should sit up for him, and 
shaking hands with two or throe members of the party, 
with whom 1 was most intimate, I drew Oaklands^s arm 
within my own, and unlocking the door, left the room, 
Wilford’s fierce black eyes glancing at us with a look of 
disappointed fuiy such as 1 have witnessed in a caged 
tiger, being the last object 1 beheld. 


THE ORPHANS OF ST. GRATIEN; 


FANCHETTE BRULARI). 


CHArTfeK 1. 

It was Christmas Eve, and already night had fallen. 
The snow fell in large flakes, and the wind howled in the 
loose rafters of a cabin of St. Qratien, not far from 
the valley of Montmorency ; but the bad weather out- 
side was nothing in comparison to the desolation which 
reigned in the interior of this wretched cabin. 

Upon a truckle bed, with' but scanty covering, lay a 
sick woman. She was still young ; her thin pallid foa- 
tures scorned altered rather by grief and misery than 
by age ; she was evidently dying. At the foot of the 
bed two children were asleep in a cradle ; and by the 
bed-side a young girl, of about twelve years old, was 
kneeling and weeping. 

A silence almost to bo felt pervaded this miserable 
chamber. In the interval of eveiy gust of wind which 
shook the door and winifow, making them creak on 
thoir rusty hinges, no other noise was heard save that 
which the sick woman made in tossing on her hard 
couch, and the gentle equal breathing of the two chil- 
dren. As to the young ^rl, the might have been taken 
for a statue, had it not been for the looks that now in 
apprehension she east on her mother, as if half doubting 
that she would again awake, and now raised imploringly 
to heaven. 

A tallow candle, burning in a brass cazMilcstlck, which, 
though much worn out, was as brilliant as gold, shed 
light over this gloomy scene. 

But soon the sick woman, who for three days had 
been unable to speak, suddenly sat np in her bod, and 
distinctly pronounced the name of “ Fonchette.” 

“ Here I am, dear mother,” said the young girl. 

“ You are not yet gone to bed, my child,” said she, in 
a weak fointvoice. 

^ I do not feel Meepy, mamma,” replied Fonchette, 
endeavouring to appear calm and tranquil. 

“ What is the hour now T 

“ The clock of St. Qratien has just struck eight.” 

“ Sit down beside me ; I want to speak to you. Fan- 
obette.” 

And the young girl ailently seated herself ; for there 
was BomeUJng grave and soImdil in the aceenfo of the 
dying mother, flke the sound a bebved voIm wISch 
is httud for the last time. Thepoor woman ccm^ldnUed, 

“ Tennorrow, siy dan^ter, u Cforlatmaa di^; sea 
wi^ go. to divine. aerviee, will jou notL. ..yen w 


talwyoarforo^r sister 

hi^[»m ....ilmys& I diould Ifo Iwtaled, 
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then wid, much wor^e ....*' but it vau eaay to see 
that this was not the expression of her thoughts. 
Fanebette understood but too well, and a sob escaped 
from her. 

A tear flowed slowly down the emaciated cheek of the 
poor woman, and raising her eyes to heaven, she said 

" My (3od I I confide them to thee .... My God 1 
do not abandon my poor children !” and then perceiving 
that Fapchette could no longer restrain her tears, she 
added : ** God is great, my daughter; let us respect the 
decrees of his holy providence ! To murmur is a 

crime He who trusts in Him shall never be 

confounded, says the Scripture .... and now, whilst 
1 have strength enough to speak, listen to me.** 

Fanchetie answered not, but, with heaving bosom, 
made an effort to restrain her grief whilst listening to 
the words of her mother. 

" Poor child !” said the dying woman, passing her 
thin burning hand through the beautiful black hair of 
her daughter. “ You have been for six months your 
poor mother's nurse, and almost that of your brother 

and sister you may very well be weary ! ’* 

And the mother tenderly regarded the already f^od 
cheek of the young child, whence continued watchings 
and labour had banished the bright tint of health 
and yOiith. 

” Wcaiy !” repeated Fanuhette, passionately embrac- 
ing the hand of her mother, which she drew down from 
lier head to her lips. “ Oh ! my mother, can one be 
weary when they are taking care of a mother ('* 

“ My darling ! . . . . how like your father ! . . . . my 

poor Brulard iu everything as good a daughter 

as he was a son .... for ho also took care of his poor 

old mother.... until the hour of her death He 

soothed her last moments, as you now soothe mine 

Poor Pierre ! . . . I married him then. Wo lived happily 
for six years ! ... six years 1 . . . My God, 1 thank thee for 
these six years’ happiness .... No doubt wc then com- 
mitted some fault which drew down Thine anger upon 

us Let it fall heavily on me, 0 my God 1 but have 

mercy on my children I” The fervour with which the 
widow Brulara pronounced these words having cxliausted 
her, she remained silent for a few moments. Fanchette 
uneasily bent over her. 

“ Mother,” said she, “ will you have a spoonful of 
your draught r* 

And as the sick woman mode a sign of acquiescence, 
Fanchette ran to a phial, and, pouring the contents into 
a pewter spoon, returned to the bed, and assisted her 
mother to raise herself a little with the hand which was 
free, while with the other she held the spoon to her lips. 

" Thank God,” said Fanchette, it seems to revive 
her,” as the dying woman continued in a clearer and 
stronger voice ; " The rain and hail destroyed our crops, 
and we were about to fall into the most abject poverty . . . 
One day . I remember it well, you were five years 
old, Fanchette, you were playing near me, 1 was nurs- 
ing little Pierre, and was in the family way with Lazette, 
Bralard entered the cottage, his face pale and agitated ; 
he threw a purse into my lap. 

' Wife,’ said be, * that is from the Emperor.’ 

^ ' And what have you given in exchange!’ 1 inquired. 

*' * Althing of little v«due,’ replied ho ; * a body and two 
arms, b^me useless upon a soil upon which the curse 
of has fallen, otherwise our crops would have been 

blest to us 1 set out to-morrow to join the army at 

RrfiiiilL* 

** This was the 2d of September, 1808 The 7th of 

July, 1800, 1 read bis name in the list of the killed at 
tho batUe of Wagram. . . . 

The dying woman again Mused, overcome either by 
her weakneaa, or by so painful a remembrance. 

** Since then. . . . I We known nothing but aufier- 

ii^ 1 Had even health been left to me t but 

1 reoeived a mortal blow on reading that 2stal list 
I never xecovered it .... grisf and hard iaboor have 
hsniid my hWl .... 1 «in dying, Fanchette .... It it in 


vain that I would wish to disguise it from you, my imr 
child 1 1 must tell it to you .... do not weep .... 1 

havea charge to entrust to you .... a sacred and anoble 
charge .... To you, who arc not yet twelve years old, — te 
you who are yourself a child,— and who aa such should 
know life only in its smiles and in its joyousneas :-»ta 
you, Fanchette, I bequeath your brother and sister .... 
1)0 to them a mother my child .... teach them to 

K ' 0 God . . . Tell your brother to be an honest man . . . 

wisdom to your sister .... Be all three honest 
and virtuous, and when I am no more .... come aenne- 
times to pray over my grave.” 

Here the poor mother was obliged to stop ; a pro* 
found silence succeeded to the sound of the dying 
woman’s voice, which was only interruptetl by the emi- 
vulsivc sighs of poor Fanch#k, w'ho felt os if dying 
with her mother, and who, byi)urying her face In the 
bed- clothes, sought to stifle her cries and subs. 

Fanchette, Fanchette,” soon murmured the sick 

woman, where arc you ? my daughter .... is the 

light out, that 1 cannot see you!” 

Almost cheating herself into the bolief that H was 
so, Fanchette lighted another candle, though her heart 
told her that it was the shades of death that wen^ 
dai'kcning those eyes, which when she again took her 
place beside the bed were fixed and glassy 

Mother ! . . . . mother !” cried the unhappy child. 
Obtaining no answer, and perceiving that the breathing 
of her mother was becoming more laboured, Fanchette 
l)cUeved she was going to die, and this idea filled her 
with terror. Nevertheless the resolute child did not lose 
her presence of mind : her mother must have a doctor, 
and, without consideriug the udvaticud hour of the 
night, or the dreadful weather, she rushed from the 
cottage ; then, without covering on her hood, without 
shoos, feeling neither the snow which fell around her, 
nor the ice wliich crackled under her feet, Insensible to 
the sharpness of the cold at twelve degrees, she flew 
with the rapidity of an nnw from a bow over the dis- 
tance which BC[>uratcd her cabin from the abode of the 
doctor. 

Jtwas ten o'clock when she knocked at the door. The 
doctor was going to bed ; he was in his dressing-goiftt, 
and had only to take off his stockings when FauMetto 
arrived. ** My mother is dying 1” This was all Bia 
poor child could say ; and, indeed, this was onottgh to 
explain the unscasonablcnoHs of her visit. 

For a long time, the doctor, a respectable old man, 
hod divided his practice between his son and son-iu-law ; 
yet reserving to himself the poor of his dbtriei, ho 
knew of the illness of the widow Brulatd — he knew 
that she had reached the last stage of her suflcriiigs; 
and though he was fully persuaded of the usolosanlMI of 
his visit^he did not the less quickly dress himself to j|o 
to her. 

" Come near the fire,” said ho to Fanchette, whose 
teeth chattered with cold, and who was shivering in 
every limb ; " warm yourselfi 1 will be soon ready, and 
wc can go together.” 

Oh ! excuse me, sir.” said Fanebotto, " but perhaps 
at this moment my mother may want me ... . she Is 
alone .... and dying, sir.” 

"But you are frozen,” said the doctor, taking her 
little hand in his, whidi was like an icicle. 

" Frozen !” said Fanchette, disougagiiig her hand- - 
"on the contrary, I am buniing, sir.... Yen will 
excuse me, will you not !” added she, in a feupplIaiLt 
voice, as she gained the door. Then, taking advantage 
of the sileneo of the doctor, who was looking m his 
boots, the young girl stoic away, and returned heme at 
full speed. 

* The same silence reigned in the oabln. FatMlMdie 
flew towards ^ bed ; her mother’s eyas were cloaeq, her 
breathing waPhlow and gentle, her hand had lost ite 
stiflhess, but was heavy, damp, and cold* Fafiehnite 
took it in hen, in order to warm ii. 

The doctor fl^d her thm. 
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^ ** Hush t she is asleep/’ said she, as she perceived 
him. Ah ! you have awoke her 
And indeed, at the inomcnt that he approached the 
bed, the dyinirwoniuu opened her eyes, turned them on 
Panchette, and from her on the cradle whore the two 
other children were asleep, and she breathed a sigh — a 
very faint sigh. The doctor saw it was the last ; as for 
Fanohette, she still had hopes. 

Mamma!” said she, with a. tender caution, almost 
maternal : ** mamma, it is the doctor: how do you feel ! 
.... toll him .... ho has left bis bed to come to you 
.... Mamma, will you not answer mo ! . . . 

Rut perceiving that her mother was motionless, and 
that her voice had no power to rouse her, and feeling 
the trembling hand of the doctor, who endeavoured to 
remove her from the bed, she uttered a fearful cry, ami 
clung more closely to her mother. 

“ Mother I” cried she, m despair. '* Oh ! iiiy Clod, 
have I no longer a mother !” 

These cries awoke the two children, who called her. 
Fanchotte turned towards them, ami, in a tune impos- 
siblo to describe, she eried, 

" You are orphans 1” 

CllAPTKH II. 

Tub rays of the sun shining through the lattices of 
the liltlo cabin of St. Graiicii fell ui»ou the pour Fan- 
chette as she still knelt beside the bed, niid, wdih de^ 
spairiug sobs, called upon her nmthcr, while the twi» 
children, seated in tlie cradle, were razing w'ith be* 
wildored looks cm their sister, ami ui>oii the bed where 
they no longer saw their mother's !i\cc. 

And thus the day was parsed. F;incbettc never left 
her place, save at short intervals, either to give tlie 
children something to eat, or to r(3iidc‘r them any Utile 
service of which they might stand in need : Inil. she did 
not take thorn up. They wore too young to know the 
loss they had sustained ; find they miglit perhaps lia\e 

gone out to play To play ! whilst the body 

of their mother yet lay extended on her couch of , 
suffering ! The young girl felt all (.hat Uhtc woui<l bo 
painful and ineongi'uous in this eiiiidish thoughtless- 
ness at such a time. As to her, she took nothing ; not 
because she considered it a duty to nlistain. nor bemuse 
she supposed that it w’ould he a s’lcrilcge to eat vvitii I he 
body of her mother before her, but simply liecause she 
did not think of it. Her lossabsorltcd lier e\ery tHculiy. 
and left her but one otiicr thought — liiat. of wateb.iiig 
over the precious deposit w hich a dying mother had 
bequeathed to her. 

The sad rHos that complete hcreavoniciit w'cro now 
over. The body of her mother was hidden from lier 
eyes, and borne to its lost rcsting-jiincc, and Fniieiioi tc 
felt that she was now indeed alone, ('n that night the 
voung girl for the fiiwl time for six months took off 
nermothes to lie down. Her first thought on aw'ak^ 
ing next morning W'as of her mother. It was so short 
a time since she had’ been nursing her, tliat she rose 
hastily, as if by in.^tiuct, to nurse her still; but the 
empty couch of her mother recalled her to sad reality, 
and her tears flowed afresh. 

Then the children awoke : and, like Fanolette, their 
first word was— “Mamma !” 

Fanchette ran to them, took them in licr arms, and 
tenderly eml^lng them, said : 

“lam your mother now, my dear children ; you have 
no others. ».*. Gall me mamma; 1 wdll love you, 1 

will care for yon like a mother You mu^it love 

me dearly, to console me for her loss ; and 1 w ill love 
yon, so as to make you forget that you have lost her. 
.... Piorre .... Ijozettc .... kiss me ” 

“ But where Is mamma t” demanded the children. 
“8ho is gone on high, to rejoin our||ther,’* replied 
Fanchotte. w 

“ And shall we never see her again 1” 

“ Neveragain i” replied Fanchette ; and this sorrow- 
fid remembrance renewed her tears. 


However, calming her grief, lest she might sadden too 
much these orphann, who were too young to feel how 
irreparable is the loss of a mother, she dried her eyes, 
dics.'^cd the children, and brought them to the door of 
the cabin. 

She was seated on a stool, with Lazette before her, and 
holding her arm round Pierre, who kept on saying — 
“You are our mainraa, ihent” when a young lady, 
mounted on a donkey led by a little boy, arrived at 
the eotUigc. 

FanchclLc at once recognised the doctors daughter, 
and rose. 

“ Poor children !” said the young lady, seating herself 
on tlie chair which Fanchette presented to her, and 
taking on Iior l:ncc the little Ijazettc, who stretched 
out her arms to her. “ My father has told mo of your 
sorrows.” 

Then gently and kindly motioning to Fanchette to 
sit dou'n opposite her, she added — , 

“ 1 have l)cen thinking of you, F.an(‘iicttp, and of your 
little Jamily ; and this morning very early 1 have gone 
all throu-.iJi h«l. Unitieii on your account. You are 
much lielovcd in the country, my little one, and I 
scarcely needed to say a word, when every one pressed 

uimn me an ofi'eriiig. Jwook,” continued tlie young 

lady, us she took from a lit.tic liaskct viiicli she liad laid 
on the grouinl ii purse lull of money, M'liieli she pre- 
serilcd to Fanchette, who drew back in af'tunishment. 

“ For mo ! madaine !” cried she. 

“Yes, child ; but why do you not take it'*” 

“ For me !” again repeated FaiicbetU*, wiiosc cheeks 
wore covcied with l>lusbes. “ You arc very kind, 
luaduTn .... indeed .... 1 do not know how to thank 

you for so niiieli kindness but .... my mother 

always told me never to receive money wl'ieh 1 had 
not earned and I liavo not earned this, madam.” 

“ Your mother is no more, child; slic was 

alive, she was aide to firovule for your wants, hut now 
we must tlunk of that lor her.” 

“But J am not in want of anytliliif*,” replied Fan- 
eiictto, with a modest jirido. “I liave still a little money 
for my housekeeping. My parents, unfortunate ns they 
have hocn, have never b(‘uged ; and, whilst 1 have health 
and lijnul.M, I hope I never have need of alms to 
u*isl.st me in the care of my dear little family . . . And 
then fearful of liaviiig given offence, she added—* There 
arc .so inuiiy pour here, my good lady, on whom you 
might better bestow ,>oiir money; as tor mo, 1 would 
.ask one favour of you, if you will have the goodness 
.still to intiTcsI. yourself for me : it is to recommend me 
to some of your acquaintances, so that t may iiol lie 
left without work.” ^ 

“ Glianning, noble child 1” exclaimed the young lady, 
unable to repress her tears. “ No— I will not insist on 
your keeping this money ; you wish to earn it, and you 

shall earn it, my girl Farewell .... Take care of 

your health, and always ho assured of the friendship of 
1.110*^0 wdio have hearts to feci.” Saying these words, the 
young lady tenderly embraced Faiichttte and the chil- 
dren, again mounted the donkey, and went away. 

Fanchette w.a8 able to darn stockings, and did plain 
work very well. It is easy to guess that all the in- 
habitants of St Oratieu, of Enghien, Montmorency, 
Hn<l the neighbourhood, who had contrinuted to the 
collection made by the doctor’s daughtel*, were still 
more ready when their money w'as returned to send 
work to the orphan girl ; and it is not less easy to con- 
ceive that they did not bargain with her, but even 
wished to give her more 1 !ian she asked, but this was 
impossible ; they dared not propose it to her. 

The orphan of St. Gvatien soon fnriiished an ex- 
ample of what order and economy esan accoxnpliab, 
united to resolution. Rising at four in the morning, 
the diligent girl began to work. At seven o^clock in' 
summer, and eight in wdnter, she awoke the children^' 
took them up, washed them, dressed them, kissed tbemi 
and gave them thoir brsakfikst; then she prepaved pro- 
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viflionn for the reai of the day, and arranged her house, 
which was always remarkable for its ordered neatness. 

About noon, if the weather was fine and dry, she 
took the children into the neighbouring w'oods, and 
whilst they ran about, collecting dry sticks, moss or 
withered leaves for fuel, she sat down on the ground, at 
her nccdlo-work. If the weather was bod, the children 
played near her in the cottage. 

On her return from these little walks, an exorcise as 
healthful for her as for the children, she set to work 
again till nighttall, when she put the children to bed. 
There was much more to be clone. This interesting 
orphan did not think her task completed ; nor did she 
go to bed until she had brushed, washed, and mended 
the clothes, now rather old, of Pierre and Lazette. 
Tliese cares fulfilled, Fanchettc retired to rest. What 
mother (!ould liave been more temlcr or more devoted 'I 

In proportion as I’icrre and Lazette grew up. their 
wants increased, and became more difiieult to meet ; but 
Fanchettc alsogrew taller and stronger. Certain it is that 
her zeal increased with the wants of her little family. 
These three orphans were very poor, indeed ; their de- 
stitution was extreme. Their breakfast consisted of a 
bit of dry bread ; and a milk or vegetable porridge was 
all their dinner. Somet.iiue.s there was something left 
for supper, hut very rarely. They ate meat only on 
holidays ; and yet never were they seen dirty, or in rags ; 
the patches on their clothes Avero always of the same 
colour and same material with the dress ; but they all 
three went ligrcfoot in the summer. 

At last th(5 time caiuo when Pierre and Ijazctte must 
he sent to kcIujoI. Well, Fanchette, by her labour and 
economy, found means to meet this new expense ; but, 
alas ! how many hours more of watchfulness and labour 
did she undergo in order to earn the necessary money ! 

Our tliree orphans lived very happily, tlioiigh poor, — 
and eonUmiedly, though lahouriiig hard. Fanchette 
had just reached her nineteenth year, Pierre was just 
fourteen, and Lazetto thirteen, when, on the 25th of 
August, 1822, very early in the morning, a handsome 
equipage dro\e rapidly through the village of St. 
Oratieii, slowly ascended the steep though short hill, 
and, to the great astonislimcnt of the inhabitants, who 
were going to their work, took the bye-road w'hieh led 
to the cottage of Fanchette. 


TIIK iMAlDKN Al KT.* 

No. Ill.-CriAi*. III. 

J'Iditu and ! had scarcely finished breakfast, the fol- 
lowing morning, when Mrs. Alvanlcy arrived. I was 
not disposed to thwart her evident wish to be considered 
“one of the family," and 1 allowed her full scope for in- 
gratiating herself with my fair young charge, of which 
she proceeded to avail herself by paying M iss Kiimaird 
the most marked attention, implying rather than ex- 
pressing (evciy young lady will understand how this 
may be done,) a very lively degree of admiration of 
her personal charms, and volunteering a description of 
the principal families of the neighbourhood, which she 
gave w'ith some spirit and piquancy, and a Utile ill- 
nature. 

“ Yon are new to this style of society, my dear," she 
coneluded, and you will be not a little amused as its 
involved and nicely-lialanccd machinery gradually 
opens to your observation. Happy girl ! You don't 
even know the difierence between the ** town set " and 
** the county families ” — the brand of disgrace and the 
badge of honour; neither are you aware of that myste- 
rious System of progression by which you rise in gen- 
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tility as yon retreat from the baleful preoiucU of the 
town. Now, the wife of a gontloman farmer who lives 
in a “ place of bis own " — heaven save the mark !*— 
three miles up the country, is too elegant to visit the 
lady of an officer, w'hosc family is ten times bettor that! 
her own, but w'ho is so unfortunate as to dwell within 
the turnpike. Then you must learn to distinguish the 
gradation of costume, which delicately marks the 
various classes, from the Parisian capote and gaudy 
satins of the attorney's lady, to the straw bonnets and 
Hobcr-tinlcd gannents of (ho mcinher's wife ami 
datighicrs, aristocracy increasing us outward show of it 
diminishes. All this you will sec with your own eyes 
next Sunday." 

‘‘ Next Sunday ! " repeated Edith innocently. What 
happens then t " 

Why, you go to church, to be suro," replied Mm* 
Alvanlcy, “ and you will then have an e.\ccUeiit oppor- 
tiitiity of seeing all the varieties aHsoiiihIcd together, 
and, if you class thorn oc^eordiug to bonnets, remember- 
ing the rule T have given you, you eaii’l fail of dis- 
covering the two extremes at once, though you will 
require a little practice to discern accurately the inter- 
mediate grades." 

“ I will be very attentive," said Edith, with a glance 
of extreme amusement at me, “and 1 <!are say, by the 
tliird or fourth Sunday, 1 shall know (hciu all asunder, 
and be able to reckon them over separately pi my mind 
w'lule the sermon is going on. Don't you think so '{" 

'' Oh fie ! ” cried Mrs. Alvanlcy. playfully ; " don't 
let Miss Fordo think that 1 am (H)rru]>tiiig yourpriiiei- 
plcs. You must listen to the senutm, i»f course ; Mr. 
Lyiiies is a very fiiit' pre.achcr." 

*'Thcu am 1 to count the bonnets during prayers 1" 
demanded Edith i>crl,inaciously. 

Her instructress seemed a little embarrassed. " Nay, 
you are rather severe," she said ; “ I did not of course 
mean that. Hut one has plenty of time fur such things 
during the going in and coming (»ut." 

" Preparation for t'crvicc - and practical result pro- 
duced by it -1 understand exactly," said Edith ; and 
then .‘uhied quickly iis if afraid slie was being too sati- 
rical : “ Hut Mrs. Alvanlcy, that is the regular conven- 
tional descrji)t,lori of vulgarity and gentility wliich you 
have given— that classing people by their dress, 1 
don’t think it holds gootl in reality— at least Pm sure 
it would not witli me, for 1 would never ])ut on an uu 
becoming poke bonnet for the sake of looking aristo- 
cratic in a country church." 

“ I admire that sentiment," cried Captain ICvorard, 
entering the room with Frank Kinnuird ; ** it is as 
genuine as it is boldly expressed. No higher principle 
can be propo&ed to a young lady than that of always 
doing, thinking, and wearing, whatever is most be- 
coming.” 

Miss Kinnaird was a little out of countenance, but 
laugiied heartily. 

“ Well," she said, “ it is wliat we all d<», only are 
not all brave enough to confess it." 

“ Very true," returned he ; “ and it is a fine thing to 
do what you have done— namely, to bring your avowed 
principles t^tbe same level as your ;ictions. We won't 
inquire how you have achieved it, hut will leave the 
imagination to conclude that It was hy raising the one 
—not by lowering the other." 

“Oh, I can't contend with yon," exclaimed Edith. 

But 1 was in hoi)cs that a night's rest would hive pro* 
duced a happier frame of niiud 1 laid your mioiti- 
thropy lost night to the ai*.count of your fatiguing 
journey, but 1 begin to be afraid that it is lahereiit.'* 

“ Yes,” he replied, “ I was boni with a cold heart iUd 
a sour temper, and I am glad of it. It saves a world of 
trouble. All those Bentimonts which you will have to 
learn by a todaltas and affliciivo proceis which 1 won't 
pain you by describing, come to me miturally." 

*'They are not sentiments at all/' cried Edith. 
"Don’t degrade the word by auoh an application." 
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" Give them a uanie, then/’ said he. '* What shall I 
call thcmr’ 

“ Ym may call them prejudices and mistakes, if you 
pleasp/’ answered Miss Kiniinird smiling; ** 1 dare not, 
you see, because I have not known you long enough.'* 

I interrupted the combatants by introducing Captain 
Everard to Mrs. Alvanley. After the usual civilities 
had been exchanged, he said, addressing himself to mo, 
** T have had an adventure this morning, and I am eager 
to tell it." 

" Indeed I" cried I, pray indulge yourself. Wc arc 
all anxious to hear." 

“We were alone in the drawing-room at Acton 
Coltiige," he began. “I was studying; Kinuaird was 
smoking a cigar.’* 

“ / / ” cried Frank indignantly , “ 1 was not doing 
anything of the sort. And as to your hUmUos- -' 

“ My dear fellow. 1" interrupted Everard, “ tlicic liltle 
graphic touches give life to my narration. If }ou w'crc 
not smoking a cigar, you miglit have been; and so 
there is no harm in handing you down to posterity us 
having been actually so engaged at a given time. Ihit 
let me go on. A thundering knock at the door dis- 
turbed us— wo foreboded visitors ; and Fi-ank, wlio is 
apt to indulge in a few graceful arl libitum- v.ariations of 
oostumo during a morning at home, was forced to beat 
a hasty retreat.” 

" This is the most unfair mode of telling a story that 
I ever heard," interposed Kinnalrd. 

“You shall set it all right when I have done," said 
his friend ; “ you shall supply a commoiilary, like the 
notes to a ghost story, in which the editor takes )>aliis to 
let his readers know that he is not sucli a fool a** to be* 
lieve what ho is telling, though his teeth chalicr, and 
his hair stands on end, all the while. Well, my teeth 
chattered 1 assure you; no ghost could have been so 
awful as the apparition which followed that knock at the 
door, and came upon me, deserted and solitary as I was. 
A la^', enveloped in a perfect haze of gau/.cs and laces, 
tud the like unsubstantial investments, glided into the 
room, and addressed me w ith a degree of warmth that 
would have overcome a m.aii less acejuainted with the 
amiable impressibility of the sex than myself" 

Mrs. Alvanley, Mi.sH Kinnaird, and 1, all exclaimed .at 
this, and insisted on his retracting before he could be 
allow'ed to proceed. 

“ Well, then, I recant,” cried he ; “ they are not gene- 
rally impre.sHib1e. It is only where 1 am concerned. 
Now, don’t interrupt mo again, pray. You shall be 
allowed your commentary, a.s well as Kinuaird, when I 
have finished. This fair lady addressed me as follows. 
I shall try to give you her exact w’ords ; ‘ You will ex- 
cuse this unceremonious visit ; but T am so very anxious 
to make your acquaintance, that 1 resolved to dispense 
with etiquette, and come in person to scimrc you for my 
party on Thuiaday evening.’ I bowled, and said I should 
be very happy to come. I alw’ays accept invitations, 
how inexplicable soever thej^ may be. She proceeded— 

* 1 am aftaid there was a mistake about the note 1 sent 
you ; 1 am afhtid it was left at the wrong house. But 1 
felt justified by my intimacy with your lovely sister—’ 
Miss Kinnaird, I beg your pardon, I forgot you were in 
the room. The Unknown continued to talk about you 
for some time. 'To be sure,’ she justly observed, *that 
girl wr " 

" How can you be so absurd?" cried Edith, laughing 
and colouring. “ But who was the lady? fSlic mi.Mtook 
you for Frank, of course ; and she must be some friend 
of mine. Do tell me who she was." 

" Oh, hell never tell you I ” said Kinnaird. “ When 
he is in this humour there’s no getting a woixl of sens^e 
out of him. It was Ijady Vaughan. You know they 
have property in this neighbourhood, ^d young Lord 
Vaughan came of age two months ago,lnd is come down 
with his mother to winter here. 1 expect they will be 
nncomuoLOhly pleasant neighbours." 

"Lady Vaughan 1" repeated Edith, her colour deep- 


ening as she spoke ; " oh, T know her very well. I spent 
five weeks imthe same house with her last Midsummer, 
and she was very kind to me. 1 am glad they are 
here.” 

, “ Was Lord Vaughan of the party also inquired 
Captain Everard quietly. 

“Yes!" replied Edith, looking down; “they were 
both there.** 

“ Ijord Vaughan is an extremely good follow," said 
Frank. “ 1 saw a good deal of him at Weymouth last 
autumn, and I liked him very much. They will be 
great acquisitions. They are coming to call here 
Ui-day, Miss Fordc,” added lie, turning to me, “ as they 
are most anxious to bespeak you and Edith for this 
ball of theirs, next Thursday. And Lady Vaughan 
begged me to break the ice for her, and induce you to 
cxense such short notice; it w^as only the day before 
yesterday that she knew we wore all coming here.” 

1 said nothing of the three weeks which 1 had passed at 
Kiiniorc without receiving a visit from Lady Vaughan, 
w ho unfortunately h.id not suspected that the beautiful 
heirc.^K, w hose acquaintance she was so anxious to cnlLi- 
vato, could be coining to reside with a person so unim- 
portiuit as mj'sclf; but I made haste to ansiver the 
eager inquiry in Edith’s eyes liy saying that I should 
certainly accept the invitation. 

“ How good of you !" criccl J^frs. Alvanley : “ You 
wdio hate gaiety, .and go so little into society ! Bciiietn- 
ber, dear Miss Forde, whenever you find the duties 
of a chajicron at all too much for you, 1 shall be most 
happy to relieve you." 

1 knew that Mrs. Alvanley would have given her ears 
to have obtained the cJdrC'cinto laidy Vaughan’s house, 
so 1 took this self-sacrificing offer for just as much as it 
was w'ortli, and replied coolly that 1 had always con- 
templated accompanying Miss Kinnaird into such 
society as Alford could afford her, and that T rejoiced 
for her sake in having to begin the duties of a chaperon 
so c,ariy and so auspiciously. 

AVc were iniernipted hero by the announcement of 
I the very persons who formed the subject of our conver- 
sation; namely Lord and Lady- or, as 1 Buppo.so I 
ouglit to say in the present ease — L.ady and Ijord 
Vaughan . 

Lady A’aughan wafi a lively, elegant woman, still on 
the sunny side of fifty, with easy manners, jiiid an 
Jibundance of small talk. She contrived to keep the 
two young men, Mrs. Alvanley, and myself, thorouglily 
engaged in conversation with her; while her son 
devoted himself to Miss Kinuaird in that direct, im- 
mediate, and business-like manner, which marks the 
flirtations of some men, and which scorns to say, “ I 
came here solely for the purpose of seeing you, and J 
mean to make the most of my time.” This kind of 
wooing leaves no room for the timid flutter, the sensi- 
tive doubt, or the consciousness which detects secret 
engrossment under assumed indifference ; it is resolute 
and undisguised throughout, and seeks no shadier spot 
wherein to pour forth its sentimentalities than the ball- 
room staircase, or the opera lobby. And the character 
of such a lover, consistently enough, is generally marked 
by a disposition to sei7.c the prominent features, and 
overlook the finer details, of whatsoever is submitted to 
his consideration ; you shall find that his enjoyment of 
Shakspeare is confined to an interest in the story of 
the play, and that his admiration of the country centres 
in an intense appreciation of pic-nics. Lord Vaughan, 
however, was a very fiivourable specimen of his class. 
Good-looking, ^ntlcmanlike, and fluent, he amused 
Edith so well, tW there w'as not a s^lc pause in their 
conversation, while his merest nothings were rendered 
interesting by the tone of deference and the look of 
admiration with which he uttered them. 

1 watched my fair charge closely, but could not 
satisfy myself that her s^ptoms indicated any feeling 
deeper than the gentle eWity wherewith a girl invari- 
ably judges her first admirer. Still her state was, to 
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say the least of it, promising^; she blushed, smiled, and 
did not look him straight in the &ce ; there was no 
^ying to what it might come. 1 knew that Lord 
Vaughan bore a very high character, and that, in point 
of circumstances and position, ho was an unexception- 
able HO I resolved to give him every assistance 
in my nower, and I could not. help indulging a little ; 
triumph as I remembered Owen’s exceedingly low i 
opinion of my capacity as a inanamvrer. and antici- 
pated his perfect contentment with the engagement 
into which I expected that his ward would enter while 
under iny cliargc. Only two things specially worthy 
of note occurred ere the lady and her son took leave, 
viz, ; Edith was engaged for the first polka on Thursday 
evening, and Mrs. Alvanley was expressly included in 
the invitation to the ball. She owed this little piece of 
good fortune to the foresight which had induced her to 
take off her bonnet and shawl immediately after her 
arrival : Lady Vaughan having concluded, naturally 
enough, that, she was a visitor in the house. 

" Well, Edith, I congratulate yon !” cried Frank, 
u hen we were alone again. “ A ball and a conquest so 
soon after your debfit,— it is more than you could liave 
expected." 

Yes replied his sister, isn’t it nice ?" 

"Isn’t it nice?" repeated Captain Everard, inquir- 
ingly. “Which?" 

“ Neither is to be despised, i assure you,” observed 
Kinnaird, “ Ijord Vaughan is a most agreeable fellow, 
and M'hat is mdre, he hcais the highest cliaracter pos- 
sible.” 

“ Indeed," said Evemrd diyly, “ what has he done?" 

"Dune !” reiterated his friend, half puz/.lcd, half in- 
dignant. “1 don’t know what you mean, Evemrd. 
What whim now is it, tliat induces you to run down 
Ijord Vaughan 

“ Hull him down!" cri<jd Captain Evorard, a little 
indignant in his turn; “I never had such an idea; 
only you are miming him uj) so confoundedly, that it 
makes a man look about to discover wdiat he has done. 

‘ The highest character i)ossiblc,’ simply means that 
this promising youth of twe-iity-onc is neither a game- 
ster nor a drunkard ; at least ! l)eiic\c that is the plain 
English of the phrase.” 

“Nay,” interp 08 c<l I; “You must not deal so 
strictly with mere conversational expressions, ^lore- 
over, I think that a man’s merits ought to be judgeil 
according to his temptations ; and you will allow, that 
to a young man entering life under Ltird \’'aughan’s 
circumstances, temptations are neither few nor trivial.” 

“ My dear madam,” exclaimed lie with earnestness, 

“ Lord Vaughan may be an angel for anything I know, 
and very probably is. Fray dv>n t fancy that J want to 
dcpicciate him.” 

“ No,” said Edith, “it is human nature in goncnxl 
that you want to depreciate. You want to renew the 
argument of last night.” 

“I did not remember that there wcut an argument 
last night,” observed lie quietly- -“ Who argiual T 

I felt absolutely enraged at this rudeness, Imt M h.s 
Kinnaird only laughed and said, “ How insulting !” 

“I thought," replied ho, “it would ratlicr be an 
insult to a lady to suppose her capable of arguing. 
Surely it militates a little against that ctlierial gentle- 
ness which characterises all the females in your ideal 
world, and which endears them so mucli to the high- 
Bouled generous men, as companions for w'hom they 
were created.” 

“I wish you would not pretend to know anything 
about my ideal world,” exclaimed she, “you make 
dreadful mistakes about it. Besides, 1 should like to 
know which is most to l>e reprobated— a woman who 
cannot argue, or a man who cannot believe ?" 

“ l>on’t reckon mo in the latter class !” cried he, 
catebing for a moment the eagerness of her tone. 

“ How delightful !” said Edith. “ For once you have i 
said what you think.” j 


He laughed. “ Yvii don’t know mo,” was his answer, 
“or you would know that I always spoak as I t' i ik. 
You charitably give me credit for being a vast deal 
better than I seem ; on the contrar}^, like most of my 
fellow-creatures, I am a vast deal worse.” 

“ T don’t think that is possible,” cried ISdith. “ Naj’, 
you need not laugh; I assure you I am in earnmt 
According to your own profession, you have neither 
faith, hoj»c, nor charity.” 

“ That is a treraondous aciumaiion," he rcplie<I ; “ of 
course you arc prepared to substantia to it.” 

“ You cannot deny it,” persiKted slio ; “ you have no 
faith in human nature, no hope that it will over betxniio 
any better than it is, and thorefi*rc, of course, no 
eliarity.” 

“ You have described me exactly,” said he, bowing; 
“ your insight into character is wonderful ; you ought 
to wTit e fashionable and domestic novels." 

But Edith was not to be bantered out of her severity 
Whether it was that she was genuinely interested in the 
sulyoci, or that slic was a little aiigiy at the disparaging 
tone which Captain Everurd had adopted about Ijord 
Yaughan, I cannot say, but slic proeeedeil with in- 
creased animation. “ j)o \ on know that I think yciur 
opinions arc, if sincere, the most woiiderrul and the 
most miscraiilc that 1 ever met with 1 llavo you never 
ill all your iite met with atlectiou real, true, unstdfish 
atiectioii. tliatcan overcome and endure ovorytliiiig ?” 

^i'hcrc Mas a momentary eNprcssioii of pain in his 
face, as if Ijo sliraiik from the subject.,- - at least sd 1 fan- 
cied, out it jiassed away in an instant, and lie auswcreil 
in his tonucr enigmatical tone, iu whieli neither Edith 
nor j M'crc able to separate the jest from the camest, 
the assumption from the reality : “Oh! yem, otlcn ! 
It is a very pretty thing to play witii wlion the sun 
shines.” 

Editli looked at him Avitli an < xpression of genuine 
hon-pr; he laughed, and after a moment.’s pause she 
coutiniied. “Well then, wo won't talk about yourself. 
Of conirc you must know yourself liettcr tluin 1 do, and 
if you say tJiat you arc iucapalilo of feeling anything, I 
am bound to l)elicvo you. But 1 will maintuin that yon 
have iio right to judge other peojile by tho same rule. 
Y^oii iuu.s{, look uixm yourself ns an exception, and when 
you want to understand others, you must take it for 
granted that they have minds anil hearts unlike your 
own. Now, there is Frank for inslance—pray ooii’t 
fancy that his friendship for yon is like, yours for him.” 

“ Frank is a very good fellow, " said Captain Evorard 
with the same provoking smile, looking towards his 
friend, M'ho li ad withdrawn to llie fiirtlier einl of the 
room to write a letter; “ami 1 am so well satisfied with 
his friendship lh:it 1 W'oiild not wish to look too closely 
into it.” 

“ J)q you mean to say that /tijt atlection is only a play- 
thing for a sunshiny day '” exclaimed Edith. Indig- 
nantly ; “Do you mean to say that if yon w'ei-e in troubio 
he would not make sacrifices in ordeV to serve yon ?” 

“ 1 would never ask him," returned Evorard. 

“ M by not ? AVould you be too proud to a>lc a service, 
even of a friend i” 

“ No,” said he, “ but I like to keep a few little snug 
illusions as long as I can ; at any rate I wouldn’t disi- 
I perse tliem with iny own liand. But it is a shauie to 
talk to you in this manner. Your faith in your own 
illusions is so zealous that I would nut disturb it for tho 
world.” 

“ Yon not,’* cried she. “ My illusions, as you call 
them, arc fnit/i, and that is my great comfort i% is 
not bccauBo 1 am young and a woman that I thlnlt in 
this manner — the older I grow, llie more Btoadfaatly 1 
hope I shall believe in the reality of everything wbicli 
you dcftpiso ! J would rather die this moment than 
think iw yon dd I " 

He looked at her an instant with a half-amused, H r I f- 
admiring expression, and then replied — “ Di mi 

fidot guardami Dio ! Di chi mm mi Jtdo mi guaftkH 
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Ton know the proverb, doubtlees. Kinnaird, 
Wt it time for ub to be moving 

“ ril follow you,” replied Frank, looking up ; " I must 
finish this letter.” 

Captain Everard bowed and took his leave. 

— ^ — 

THE BOAT AND THE CABAVAN, A FAMILY 
TOUR THROUGH EGYPT AND SYRIA.* 

The interest of this work is considerably impaired by 
the attempt, not very skilfully managed, to overlay with 
a slight coating of fiction a simple and straightforward 
narrative, which bears the strongest internal evidence of 
being told, in all other respects, with a Hcrupuloiis ad- 
herence to truth. An English gentleman in search of 
health and relaxation, after a life busily spent in com- 
mercial pursuits, sets ofi* in company with his wife and 
child, whether son or daughter we arc left in doubt, on 
a tour through part of Egypt and Syria. But, instead of 
telling the stoiy of his travels plainly in his own person, 
he, with the very extraordinary idea of giving “ a little 
variety to the narrative,” assumes a fictitious name, 
speaks of himself in the third person, and adds to his 
family a supernumerary son or daughter and a female 
attendant; thus most gratuitously throwing suspicion 
upon one of the greatest merits of his book, its truth, 
without in the slightest degree imparting to it the live- 
liness, or permitting to himself llic freedom, of well- 
managed fiction. 

In other respects 1.ho work deserves to be s}>okcn of 
witli much praise. The traveller, whoever he is, makes 
no attempt to astonish his readers by the exhibition of 
much antiquarian lore ; indeed, by addressing iiis book 
chiefly to the young, he in a great nieiisuro prceludes 
himself from doing so, and the reflections, conceived in 
the best possible spirit, arc sometimes, it must be ad- 
mitted, rather studiously simplified to the level of infan- 
tile understandings. Still he has observed carefully, 
and described in a very pleasing style, and, we doubt 
n'ot, with much accuracy, the most striking objects 
which he met with, and the incidents he encountered on 
a track not often ventured upon by English ladies and 
children, and not so frequently traversed by any as to 
make it impbssiblc to throw both novelty and interest 
Into the accouut'^of a journey over it. 

As a specimen, and by no means the best, of our 
author's style, we extract a part of his description of the 
ruins of Thebes. 

" The origin of Thebes is lost in the obscurity^ of 
extreme anti^ity, and but little is known of its early 
histoxy. It is supposed to have been founded by the 
mighty conqueror Sesostris, who is believed to have 
flouriimed prevloas to the captivity of the patriarch 
Joseph in Egypt. The recent discovery of a method 
by which hieroglyphics can be deciphered has already 
tended to throw much light on the subject ; but pro- 
babW many years will elapse before the chronology of 
the history of the country will be established, if it be 
ever clearly settled. But few centuries had passed after 
the universal deluge before it became a powerful em- 
pire, and far in advance of the reat of the world in arts 
and sciences. The early Greeks acquired most of their 
knowledge from the Egyptians, and it is supposed that 
Sesostris was the ruler over the greater part of Asia. 
It is remarkable, that while so many of the temples of 
Thebes remain in a tolerable perfect condition, almost 
all traces are lost of other less important buildings. If 

( 1 ) ** Ood protect me fToiii the man 1 trust ( 1 will protect my&elt 
fsam him whom 1 ^ruit not!” 

(3) London ; Bogue, Fleet Street. 1847. 


they had been substantially constructed, they could not 
have mouldered into dust from the effect of time and 
weather ; for where man has not destroyed, the temples 
remain almost as perfect as when first erected. It is, 
therefore, reasonable to conclude that the ordinary 
habitations of the Thebans were little better than the 
miserable dwellings of the modem Egyptians. Probably 
the wealth and power of the country were entirely 
devoted to the services of a false religion. The priests 
munopolizcd all the learning of the times, and illus- 
trated in a striking manner, that knowledge is power. 
If this theory be correct, wc can in some measure 
account for the extreme magnificence and grandeur of 
these wonderful remains ; but if, on the other hand, wc 
reflect that they were erected at a time when the world 
may be said to have been in its infancy, and that during 
the bist two thousand years nothing has been produced 
which can rival the temple of Kamac in magnitude 
or magnifieence, our wonder remains undiminished. 
Machinery must have existed of which we have no 
record or conception, or how could masses of stone 
weighing a hundred tons be raised to the top of 
columns sixty or seventy foot high t There must, too, 
have been great knowledge of chemistry, for the colours 
employed in the decoration of the interior are still 
as bright as ever. Great skill in tempering metal 
must have been acquired, for the hard granite, and 
much harder porphyry, arc minutely sculptured, while 
columns, ceilings and walls, arc covered with a boundless 
profusion of bas-reliefs, all cut with cJttreme accuracy. 
The temples of Tpper Egypt, and the Avondroiis pyra- 
mids of Sakkara aud Ghi/eh, alike show how vain a 
thing is human ambition. The miglity sovereigns who 
prejcctcd them very probably did not live to see their 
completion, and the very names of those immortal 
heroes are forgotten. 

“ The Daltons first visited the Temple of Luxor, which 
stood within a hundred yards of their boat. A number 
of Arabs had offered themselves as guides ; it was evi- 
dent that they could bo of no service, aud as Daireh 
sjiid, they frc(iuently knew much loss of what they 
oflered to show than those they wished to conduct 
through the ruins; but as it was not likely that they 
would give up the hope of being employed, one was 
chosen “ yro formd," and the rest informed they would 
not be required. At least half a dozen, however, added 
themselves to the party, in hopes of coming in for 
some share of the backsheesh. 

** On each side of the grand entrance stood, till very 
lately, an obelisk of granite, partly buried in the sand, 

I but still rising to a height of sixty feet. One of them 
was removed by the French a few years ago, and is now 
placed ill the Place de la Concorde, at Paris. It is cal- 
culated to weigh five hundred thousand pounds, is 
seventy-six feet high, and formed out of one block of 
rose-coloured granite. The cost of its removal from its 
ancient site, and its erection in its position, was im- 
mense. A cnnal was dug from the river to its base, 
and it was lowered at once into the vessel which carried 
it down the N ile. The French engineers pride them- 
selves upon the skill and science employed in transfer- 
ring the mighty mass to their beloved Paris, but tills 
obelisk is less than two thirds the size of one which 
stands before the church of St. John Lateran, in Rome. 
There are three others in the eternal city” which are 
of equal magnitude, and seven more of smaller dimen- 
sions, all brought from Egypt by the old Romans. Tho 
Pasha oflered the obelisk still standing at Luxor to the 
English Government, which was not willing to incur 
the heavy expense of its romovaL 

“ Behind the obelisk, and close to the Propylon are 
two gigantic figures in red mnite, sadly mutilated, 
and more than half buried in sand. Twenty ^ of 
the upper part of each are yet above the surfhoe. The 
Propylon is nearly two hundred feet wide, and more 
than sixty high. It ig covered with sculpture, and, as 
at Edfon, a gigantic warrior is representM engaged in 
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the ftlaugliter of hia QnemioR. On one aide, he etanda in 
a car drawn by two spirited horses, w^ho are trampling 
down the conquered foe, while he is about to discharge 
his bow among their ranks. In the other, the enemy 
is represented in Tull flight, and in the utmost confusion, 
while he stands alone amidst a heap of slain. 

** The next day was devoted to the Valley of Tombs, 
one of the most interesting and remarkable spots in 
Egypt. A hot ride of more than a hour brought onr 
travellers to the mountains which enclose it; uotliing 
could exceed the dreariness of the road on which they 
now entered. High barren rocks shut them in on 
every side. Their path lay through a wilderness of 
Band, Bcattercd with hugh fragments of stone, which 
had rolled down from above. Scarcely a blade of 
vegetation was visible, and Ibo sun's beams, pouring 
down on their heads and reflected by llic hills, were 
hardly bearable. The heat of that valley In the summer 
must be past endurance. Having proceeded for some 
distance, they reached a still more confined space, and 
arrived at the spot where the ‘ kings and counsellors 
of the earth built desolate places for themselves.* 
The tombs have been excavated principally on the 
right side of the valley, and after rcc^eiving their 
tenants, every cflbrt was made to cover the entrances, 
and it would ])c easy again to cover up the small 
unadorned jjortals with loose earth and stones. Long 
before the CJirislian era, most of them liatl been broken 
into by the Conquerors of Egypt., and their royal 
tenants disturbed for the sake of the treasures which 
were buried with them. They now stand open, and in 
every instance have been much defac.c(l by the nu- 
scrupulouH antiquary and wanton Arab. 

The first tomb visited bv the Daltons was that dis- 
covered by Bcizoni, nearly thirty years ago. Entering 
the narrow anti unostentatious portal they passed a long 
gallery which slopes downwards. The rock in which it 
was excavated is hard, and of a remarkably ido.se 
grained stone, reseuibling that used in lithography. 
The sides are covered with hieJogl,V)dii(*s in small 
characters, and cut with lieautiful precision. It led 
into a large hall similarly ornamented. They then de- 
scended a staircase, and passing throu!>li a long 
corridor, entered into a cdianiber of eousideralde mag- 
nitude, which from the splendour of the eni hellish ments, 
has been called the Hall of Beauty. Where they have 
not been defaced, the figures arc quite perfect, and I lie 
colouring remarkably lu-ight and fresh. Beyond it, 
our ti avollcrs had to pass along anoi, her corridor, and 
they finally andved at the largest hall, where Bclzoiii 
found the sarcophagus which once contained the body 
of the rharoah for whom this magnificent resting-place 
was constructed. He had every reason to hope that it 
still remained undisturbed, for he had boi n stopped in 
his progress by finding the end of one of the corridors 
blocked up and ornamented like tlie sidcjiy so as to con- 
voy the impression tliat the c.\cavalion mded there. 
But iiaving made his w’ay through the obstruction and 
entered the last hall, the Karc>.>phagu8 wjis discovered 
empty, with the lid lying by it, broken in two. A bole 
in the floor showed that it had been entered by a 
HubterraneouB passage made in an opposite direction 
1 from the entrance, but the invaders bad contented 
themselves with removing the body and any valuables 
deposited with it. 

** Borne of the larger chambers were supported by 
square pillars, left standing when the excavations ivere 
made : they also were covered with sculpture, hut being 
moreeaay of access than t ho walls, they have snifered more. 

** fjarge portions have been cut away, and two or three 
wcrcf lying in fragments, left there, the guide said, 
by tieipsiuB, after an ineffectual attempt to remove 
them. When Belzonl entered this magnificent tomb, 
be found it in as perfect a state as when first oon- 
strne^d ; now there is scarcely a square foot of bas- 

S lief which is not more or less defaced. The snioke of 
e torohes and candles necessarily used by visitors is 


also olweuring the bright colours and Maokening the 
roof. It is really grievous that a monument of such 
surpassing interest, that might have been kept in good 
order for centuries to come, should be so quickly and 
shamefully mutilated. 

** The Daltons entered several otbor tomlM; one is oven 
greater in extent than that called after Belsoni, but not 
so richly embellished ; others are nearly choked up at 
the cutmncc. Most of them contain an enormous 
sarcophagiH, without ornament or inscription, and cut 
out of a block of granite. The ponderous lid Bos by 
its side, generally broken into two or three pieces. The 
passage leading to the chamber where they are de- 
posited, is just large enough for the sarcophagus to go 
through : it was probably lowered on rollers, and it 
would be difficult to force them up the inclined piano 
without widening the space. 

The beautiful alabaster sarcophagus which Bel/.oni 
managed to take out from the great tomb without 
injury, was sent to England. It is of singular beauty, 
and nearly transparent, although about three inches 
thick. 11c sold it to the late Sir Joliu Soane, for bUfiOl., 
and it now fonns the chief omainont of Jtis rnuscutn.^ 
Both the inside and the outside tire covered with 
sculpture, minutely and admirably exccutiMl, contain- 
ing several hundred figures. The subjcf*t reprcsonis 
the funeral obsequies of the doeeased, and many cap- 
tives arc introdiicod in the procession : among them 
the Jews are distinguished by their physiognomy, and 
serve to confirm the opinion of Dr. Young, who de- 
ciphered the hicroghyphics, tliai it once conUiincd the 
body of Pharuoli Neeho, who iuvaded Judeu in tho 
reign of Josiah.“ Erom the nuiubtu* of halls in this and 
some other of the tombs, and Ihcir elaborate orna- 
ments, it does not seem improbable that pait of them 
at Iciist were designed to be used as banqueting rooms 
in C'debniting the feasts (»f the dead.® 

“ Tlic tra\ oilers, having first taken lunch in one of 
the tombs, and rested awhile after the labour of ex- 
ploring MO many, returned into the plain, and visited 
the Temple at (iournou. whicli bears tho name of 
Mcitinotiium. Near it lie the gigantic fmgmonts of 
the largest statue in the world, it must have been an 
arduous task to destroy it. They cover a large space 
i of ground ; and the surface of the ditrereut parts of the 
l)ody is but liliie injured. It is formed of red granite, 
of HO hard a nature tiiai portions are sent iu Cairo to 
be used in cutting glass. The figure was originally sixty 
feet high, and weighed two million pounds The ear 
is three feet long, and the shoulders twentv-two toet 
across. From thence our travelleis proceeded to a very 
singular subtciTaneous Temple, excuvuied out of tho 
rock. It is not large, and is dia'orated in a somewb.at 
siTiiilar style to the others ; but there is reason to beliL ve 
that it is more ancient than those of Kariiue or Luxor. 
Tile fayadc, pillarn, and some colossal figures are all cut 
out of the live rock. 

** Near it were some very oxtensive catacombs, into 
which the party entered. The first chumhor is large ; 
but the stench arising from a countless number of 
bats which have taken up their abode in thew tombs 
was so great, that no one but Mr. Dalton was inclined 
to proceed further. Provided with lighted candles, 
he and Dairch followed the guide, ulio Itsl them through 
a long passage, from which otliers br.mchejl off to the 
right and left. The foul birds of night, disturlxHl by 
the intruders, flew about in all dircetions. sometimes 
dashing into their faces, and at others putting out Ihtiir 
lights. Mr. Dalton proceeded for sovoral hundpod 
yards, through various passages, and then desoending 
a flight of steps, traversed an eciual number of 
lories running underneath the others. It was S petmet 

(1) Sir John Soane left his house in Llnjeuln*«-lnn- fields, with 
all its uoatents. to the rountry. and the pithltc are admUtad 
graiultously during the month of May only, each year. Why H is 
not always accesdlde, we do not know. It la well worthy of a visit. 

(2) 2 Chxon. xxxv. 20, 22. (3) Psalm cVi. 23* 
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libyrinth; and more like the courte and streets of a 
small town, in extent and number, than a receptacle 
of the dead. There were a few remains of mummies, 
but almost all had been carried off. Even in tho< lower 
story, the bats were very mimerous, and the air was- 
exl^mely hot and close. lie rbtumed daylight in a 
profuse perspiration, and sickened by the foul amoll.” 


$oet(s* 

In Original Poetry, the Name, real or aasumed, of the Author, is 
printed In Small Capitals under the title; in Selections, It is 
printed in Italics at the end. 

THE TAINTEIVS SOLACE. 

0 . 

[SioMoaxLLi had one son, a youth of great promise and 
exceeding beauty, who was unfortunately killed at Cortona; when 
he was brought homo to him. the body was carried intohis painting 
room, where he painted his son’s portrait, and shed not a tear.] 

Onward the lifeless corse they bear, 

And rcaeh his father's roof ; 

Tlioy enter, lay it on the ground, 

Then silent stand aloof. 

No eye should view a father’s grief,— 

No voice address his woe ; 

So they turned, and left him as he stood, 

Ere tears begun to flow. 

And day had passed, ond evening fled, 

And midnight’s fearful gloom, 

And at hreak of day the rising snn 
Shone brightly through tliat room. 

The painter rose,— one thought he had 
That soothed his hreakiiig heart, 

One solace he may yet enjoy, 

And owe it to his art. 

Ho rose, advanced with faltering ste[), 

His pallet then he took ; 

His eye, it was undimmed by t(uir.s,^ 

His hand, it scarcely sliook. 

Now seated near the lifeless clay, 
lie traces ere it flies 
The beauty dearest to his heart, 

And fairest to his eyes. 

He paints, and grii-f forgets to grieve. 

And anguish to oompluin, 

Wliile his feeble hand its art essays 
The loved one to retnin. 

His task is o’er, and triuu|nilly 
Ho secs them hear away 
AH that once bound liim unto life, 

And now is only ela} . 

H^es on whnt seems to him 
emblem of that mind, 

That face where truth and purity 
In beauty were enshrinea. 

And this alone can soothe his grief 
And oalm his troubled licart, 

Until that blessed hour shall come, 

When from earili he may depart. 
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on, and mankind retire to rest, he sends forth such 
sounds as seem scarcely to 4Mlong to this world, start- 
ling the solitaiy pilgrim as he slnmbers bsf his forest 
fire, 'making night hideous.’ This ghastly watchman 
has frequently warned me of the approach of morning, 
and amused me with his singpilar ezchunatlons, some- 
times sweeping down and around my fire, uttering a 
loud and sudden Waugh 0, Waugh 0, sufficient to lAve 
alarmed a whole ^rrison. He has other nocturnal 
soloa^ no less melodious, one of which very strikingly re- 
semble the half-suppressed scream of a person suftbea- 
ting or throttled.” The writer first heaid the waiilng 
or groaning exclamation of this bird M'hile ho was ac- 
companying a body of troops through a densely wooded 
country about midnight, for the purpose of surprisimi^ 
and capturing a Kandyan chieftain. The Esndyaas , 
consider the cry of this owl as a presage of death it ^ 
misfortune, unless they adopt a charm to avert Its fetid 
summons. They call this bird Bagahmoona, devil-fece, 
or devil-bird, and b^ many the cry is presumed to come 
directly from the devil. The veracious Knox (who in 
1G81 pubUshed his excellent "Historical Relation of the 
Island of Ceylon”) is obviously of this opinion, for he 
says, " This for certain I can affirm, that oftentimes the 
devil doth cry with audible voice in the night ; ’tis veiy 
shrill, almost like the barking of a dog ; this I have 
often heard myself, but never heard that it did anybody 
any barm. Only this observation the inhabitants of 
the land have made of their voice, and I have made it 
also, that cither just before, or very suddenly after this 
voice, always the king cuts off people. To believe that 
this is the voice of the devil, three reasons urge ; becauso 
there is no creature known to the inhabitAUts that cries 
like it, and because it will on a sudden depart from one 
place and make a noise in another, quicker than any 
fowl could fly, and because the very dogs will tremble 
and shake when they hear it, and it is so accounted by 
all the people.-- Deacf'iplion and (Jonqueat 
of Ceylon, p. 13. 

Hknevoj.kn’ci] is a duty. He who frequently practises 
it, and sees his benevolent intentions realised, at length 
comes really to love him to whom he has done g(^. 
When, therefore, it is said, *' Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself,” it is not meant thou shalt love him 
first, and do good to him in consequence of that love, 
but thou shalt do good to thy noignbour, and this tby 
beneficence will engender in thee that love to mankind 
which is the fulness ond consummation of the inclina- 
tion to do good . — Emmanuel Kant 


It is a hard and nice subject for a man to write of 
himself ; it grates his own heart to soy anything of dis- 
paragemem’;.and the reader’s ears to hoar anything of 
praise from him. — Cowley, 


N.B.— The Second Volume of thii Periodical ie now ready ; Covert 
for binding, with Table of Contenti, may be ordered of any Book- 
teller. 
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Famki)— long famed — in the page of the picturesque— a 
locality in which artist and author love to linger, and 
apostrophized by the poet of nature, — 

“ O sylvan Wye ! thou wanderer through the woods,” • 

the associations of the river are, unquestionably, height- 
ened by the graceful memorials of the past which stud 
its banks. Among these, the ruins of Chepstow castle 
occupy an extensive area, adjoining the port and market 
town of Chepstow, on the Wye, about two miles and a 
half from whore it falls into the estuary of the Severn. 

The advantageous situation of the town, near the 
mouth of the Wye, is supposed to have rendered it a 
powerful position, both in Roman and Saxon times. 
However, the assemblage of natural and artificial beau- 1 
ties is of the most enchanting character; for the tourist, 
having passed the fantastic majesty of the Piotccfield 
cliffs, capped with magnificent woods^ finds himself in 
PiercefieM Bay. To the right, a line of perpendicular 
cliffs is still seen, but crowned instead of trees with an 
embattled fortress; which, for a moment, might seem 
to haya been cut out of the rocks. The view is closed by 
a xiDgft cf red clifib, with the magnificent iron bridge 
of Ohe|MU>w spanning the river. This is the last of the 
gr^t Hm on the Wye, and, if seen under favourable 
oiiuuiKMitances of time and tide, it is one of the finest” 

Thi a$td Ua Aaaoeialiona” by Ltitck BiUihie.) 
Another tourlBi describes the beauties as so ''uneom- 
smmly exeeUent^ that ihe-most exact critic in landscape 
Urndd aeamely wish to alter a position in the asaem* 
blage of wdbda,'cUfi, ruins, and water,” .Among tiimb 
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features, the Wye and its banks arc conspicuous. The 
ridge of cliff ou the left bank below the bridge l» remark- 
able both for its form and variety of colouring ; while, 
on the opposite bank above, the gigantic remains of the 
castle, stretching along the brink of the x>reciplco, give 
an air of romance to the picture, not frequently found 
in one of the crowded haunts of men. From difibreui 
points, the views are exceedingly beautiful — the scendry 
not being surpassed, perhaps, by anything similar in 
Britain. 

The bridge is a noble structure of cast iron, erected 
in 1816. It has five arches resting upon stone piers ; 
but although, in reality, a massive stru^ure, it has, 
when viewed from the river, that air of Hotness which 
iron bridges usually possess. The old bridge was com- 
posed of a level floor, carried upon wooden piers, except 
in the pentre, where pillur stone, dividing Gloucester 
and I^nmouth, was the support. Afticrwards, liowevcr, 
stone piers were substituted for those on the Monmouth 
side, before the two counties joined in the erection of 
the prcdenl handsome structure. 

The castle of Chepstow is commonly stated to have 
been built originally by Julius Ceesar, a common paU^ 
nity for old structures; in this case, ascribed only 
up<m unauthorized assumption, fostered, thoujl^, pmr- 
ohance, by some idle or ill-informed topographer. Fov 
it is tolerably certain that Cmsar never was at Chep- 
stow ; and that Roman relics, although abundant in the 
nelghbonrhood, have never been diseovesed in the town. 
The plan and architectore of the owUi, too, are ^ a 
(mmdi later date than the Rmnan doBdntfltt in BtitiMi. 
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However,, the name hy winch the town ia at present 
known 5b Saxon, anrl dcnotefl a place of iraffic ; and T^e- 
land traces at Icaat ita proppeHty to its altnntion belnjr 
favonrahle for commerce. ** The towne of Chepstnwe," 
Bays he, " hath tieen veryiatronj^ly walled, as yet (the 
Bixteenth century) doth appere. The wallcs hcprnn at 
the grete bridge over the Wy, and bo came to the castel ; 
the which yet stnndcth foyer, and strong, not far from 
the ruin of the bridge. A grete lyklyhood is, that 
when Cargnen began to decay, then began Chepstow to 
flourish, for yt. Rtandoth far better, as upon Wy, there 
ebbing and flowing, by the rage coming out of tbe 
Severn, fo that to Chepstowe may come grote sblppcK.” 

The niinB crown the brow of the precipice forming 
the right hank of the Wye, and the norihem walls are 
close to the edge : the rest of the fortress being defended 
by a moat, and its own lofrv towers. 

The ground plan was divided into four courts. The 
first, which was entered by a Korman gateway, con- 
tained the great baronial hall, the vast, bitchen, and 
apartments on a scale of considerable grandeur. At the 
Bouth-eastom verge of this court is the keep, or citadel, 
now called Harry Martin's tower. The second court, 
contains no architectural remains, except the walls : but 
in the third is a remarkable building ususlly designated 
" the chapel,” and seeming tp have formed one magnifi- 
cent gall cried apartment. The fourth court was separ 
rated from the rest by a moat, which was crossed by a 
drawbridge. 

The building of the castle is ascribed, in Hom^sday 
Book, to William Fitzoshom, Bari of Hereford. Tt was 
inherited hv his third eon. Hogor dc Bristolio, who was 
deprived of liis estates, and copdemned to pcrpetnal im- 
prisoPTuent for rebellion. Of this fierce Norman haron, 
Hugdale has preserved the following characteristic anec- 
dote : 

" Though he frequentlv used manv sconiful and 
contumelious expressions toM'ards the king, vet he was 
pleased, at the celebration of the feast of Basfer, in a 
solemn manner, (as was then used.) fo send to this Bari 
Bodgor, at that time in prison, his roval robes, who so 
disdained the favour, that ho forthwif.h caused a great 
fire to he ma(ic, and the mantle, the iiiner surcoat of 
silk, and the upper garment, lined with precious furs, 
to be Buddenlv burnt. Which being made known to 
the king, he became not a little displeased, and said, 
* Certninly is a v^ry -proud way who has thus abused 
me / hutf hy ilm hriyldness of God, he shill nevor come 
o%d> of prison (w lony as T Ihe f Which expression was 
fulfilled t.0 the utmost, for ho n^'ver was released during 
the king's life ; nor aftxir. hut died in prison,” 

In the reign of Henry T., Chepstow Castle passed info 
the posseBslon of the Clajro family ; of whom Richard do 
Clare was sumamed, like his father, Stronghow. and was 
famous for his Irish adventures. Espousing the cause 
of Dermot Mfuinaugh, King of Tjeinster, against Roderic 
the Great, Ring of Connaught, upon the promise of 
Hermot's daughter for a wife, and his kingdom for an 
inheritance, the bravo soldier landed at Waterford in 
1174 ; married the princess; with 1200 men conquered 
the promised kingdom, and took possession of Hnhlin. 
the oapitnJ, This double fortune, however, so offended 
Henry IT., that. In high dudgeon at this presumption 
of a subject^ the king confiscated his estates, and car- 
ried an army over to Ireland, for the purpose ‘of an- 
nexing Leinster to ihe English crown. Stronghow 
submitted ; abandoned Waterford and Dublin to his 
fondal master; was restored to his estates, and made 
constable of Ireland. 

By the marriage of Stronghow's daughter, (he having 
no male issue,) Chepstow Castle next came into the hands 
of one of the greatest men of his time, William, marshal 
of England, lord protector of the klnj^om ; and by the 
lOMfige of his daughter, (for although ho had five 
B<M|Kis they all died without issue,) it fell to Hugh Bigod, 
BiM of Norfolk. This daughter was Hand, remarkable 
Imting. been in her widowhood eieaMm€Nw/Ut{ in 


▼Irtne of her dem«nt; tho ki?? WiBMlfc Heniy TTI, 
solemnly giving the truncheon .into her hand. She 
was buried in Tintert Abbey. 1248, W body bemg 
carried into the choir l^ her four sonsb 

There is little worthy of record fn the several changes 
of the possessors of Chepstow Castle, until it was sold to 
tho Earl of Pembroke ; whose heiress Elizabeth con- 
veyed it by marriage to Sir Charles Somerset, afterwards 
Earl of Worcester. Churchyarde records tho fact of the 
sale in these uncouth rhymes: 

“ To Hicputowp vH:, my ppn ngnvne must passe,' » 

When StToughow ouce (an Earle of rare renowne), 

A long time aince, the lord and mnister was 
(Tn prineely amt) of castle and of towne. 

Then after that, to Mnwhrav it hefell, 

Cf Norfollce Duke, a worthie known full well j 
Who Bold the same to William Harhert., knight. 

That was the Earle of Pembroke tlien hy right” 

We now approach a passage of more stitring Interest 
in the history of the fortress. 

Early in the civil wars, Chepstow -was garrisoned for 
the king: until, in Colonel Morgan, governor of 
Gloucester, at the head of 800 horse, and 400 foot, and 
assisted hy the mountaineers, with little difficulty made 
himself master of the town : and, in a few days, com- 
pelled the rovemor. Colonel Fitzmorris. to surrender 
the eastle. But the fortress was afterwards surprised hy 
the Royalists, under Sir Nicholas Hemys, who, in the 
absence of the governor, by means of a seerct corre- 
spondence, obtained possession of tho western gate, and 
made the garrison prisoners of war. On this event, 
Cromwell marched against it in person, took possession 
of the tnwn, hut assailed the eastlc without success, 
thongh garrisoned 'only hy IfiO men. He then left 
Col. Ewer, with a train of Arilllery, seven eompanies 
of foot, and four troops of horse, to prosecute the siege. 
The gB,rri8on, however, held out valiantly, until tho 
provisions were exhausted : and even then refused to 
surrender U’^dcT promise of nuarter, hoping to escape 
hy means of a boat which thev had provided for that 
purpose. A soldier of the parliamentary army, how- 
ever, swam across the river, with a knife between his 
teeth, cut tho cable of the boat, and brought it awav ; 
the castle was at length forced, and Sir Nicholas 
TTemys and forty men slain in the assault. This event 
was considered hy the narliament so important that the 
captain who brought the news vras rewarded with fifty 
pounds; and a letter of thanks was sent to Col. Ewer, 
and the officers niid soldiers engaged in that service. 

Tn lfi4R. the castle, with ihe other estates belonging 
to the Marquis of Worcester, were settled upon Oliver 
Cromw''!! : hut. were given hack to the Worcester family 
at the Restoration. 

Next comes a tale of captivity in the castle, which 
for a lopg period was regarded ns a political martyrdom. 
The sufferer was Henry Marten, one of the judges 
of Charles T., who was confined here twenty years after 
the Restoration. 

Marten appears to have been one of the most zealous 
opponents of royalty. Ho does not seem to have been 
himself of irreproacliahle character, if we mav credit 
Anthony Wood, who relates that, "being* authorized by 
Parliament, about 1842, Marten forced open a great iron 
chest within the college of Westminster, and thence took 
the crown, robes, sword, and sceptre, belonging anciently 
to King Edward the Confessor, and need by all onr kings 
at their inaugurations.” With these regalia, Mnrf«n, m 
the recklessness of scornful humour, invested George 
Wither, the Puritan satirist, who, thus crowned and 
royally arrayed, exhibited himself to the b^tanders. 

Yet Marten was a member of the High Court of Jus- 
tice, regularly attended the trial <if Charles, was pi^nt 
when the sentence was pronounced, and signed the 
death-warrant. A shamefnl story is also related of 
Cromwell and Marten, when ahont to spattering 
ink over each other I However, these two wnrthiee 
quarrelled at last; Marten O^^odnig Cromwell's ambi- 
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tion to booome king, snjing, " If thej must haru a king 
he had rather hare had the last than any gentleman in 
England ; he laund no &ult in his person, but in his 
office.’* 

After the Restoration, Marten surrendered, with other 
regicides, to the king’s proclamation. He was con- 
demned to perpetual imprisonment, and was removed 
firom the Tower to Chepstow Castle. Here he was 
treated with lenity ; was permitted to spend his pro- 
perty as ho pleased ; to enjoy the society of his wife ; 
to receive visits, and even to return them in the 
neighbourhood, accompanied by a guard. He died of 
apoplexy, in the twentieth year of his confinement, and 
seventy-eighth of his age. He was buried in the chan- 
cel of the parish church at Chepstow. Hence the follow- 
ing passage iaa poetical exaggeration : — 

" For thirty ftors, secluded from mankind, 

Maepn lingered. Often have these walls 
Echoed his footsteps, as with even tread 
He paced around his prison. Not to him 
Did nature’s fair varieties exist ; 

He never saw the sun's delightful beams, 

Save when thro' yon high bars he pour’d a sad 
And broken splendour.” 

The thirty vears must be diminished to twenty ; and 
the seclusion fh)m mankind must bo understood to be 
aa easy as captivity would permit. Tliis explanation 
may abate the tourist's anxiety to read Marten’s epi- 
taph, written by himself, and freshened, by order of tho 
churchwardens, in 1812; but, magna est veritaa, et 
prevodehit. 

The castle remains are now, as our engraving shows, 
a picturesque but crumbling group; intermixed vrith 
foliage and ulusterii^ evorgroens, mantling the decay of 
art with the luxuriance of nature. In June last, the 
Chepstow Horticultural and Florlcultural Show was 
held in the courts of the Castle, in which were gaily 
decorated tents and brilliant displays of flowers. ** The 
effect,” says a report> of the f6te, was enchanting and 
magical. Indeed, the foregone associations (connected 
with the spot chosen by the committee, vix. the castle, 
for the exliibition ; the contrast of its modem uses to its 
primitive intentions, when each massive tower bade de- 
fiance to its hostile intruder ; when tho eastern portal 
was defended by two massive latticed gates, iron bolted 
and bound, and by two ponderous portcullises ; as a 
whole, the gay scone could not be contrasted with the 
DMt but with reflecUons of the most pleasurable nature.” 
This, in truth, were a much fitter subject for the muse 
than Marten’s captivity 1 


THE MERCHANT.! 

OflAP. T. 

Thb merehant had not yet visited all his friends, and 
he wandered away by himself in the direction of a little 
thatched cottage on the borders of the common. Borne 
yew trees, trimmed in grotesque shapes, formed anarch- 
way ovtr the entrance into the ga^en, which was in 
periBct order.' The most sorapulous cleanliness and 
neaineiS teigned within and without this little abode, 
and were oqaally rmnaikable in the person of its pro- j 
. prietoi^ ib old, attenuated, wrinkled dame, in closely- 
erimpoil flap and folded k^hief, who sat in a wicker 
chair, ,|0 placed as to affind her a view of her garden 
and gito. Nevilla eaai a look around, which was evi- 
dently not the seratiny of a stranger, but that of one 
who was aeskiog things. The old woman, 

wiwee auiioiity was easily stirred, cried : " Won’t you 
Wllicki, sir, and gather some flowers 1” 

NevWa allently anoepted the invitatiem, and eatsriag 
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' the garden picked some rich, dark wall-iloweni as he 
them. 

Hester,” he said, as ho stood beside the old woman’s 
chair; "you do not recollect me!” 

** No, indeed, sir, 1 don’t,” she replied, alter stedfastly 
surveying him. 

Neville snilled, but it was mournfully. 

" Bless me 1” cried the old woman, resting her hands 
on her knees, and gazing up in his face ; ** there cer- 
tainly is something in your smile that I ought to know,” 
Indeed there is, Hester; and my name you oannot 
have forgotton, — it is Neville.” 

"Neville I— Is it possible 1— You arc Mr. Edmund, 
then. That ever 1 should live to sec it ! My poor youuw 
mistress ! Ah ( Mr. Edmund, how littlo did you Or I 
think that you would come back to find tliis poor old 
withered body, and not to find hor 1 ” And she raised 
her bony hands to her faco, and was for a whilo over- 
powered with the painful recolloeiious which his pre- 
sence awakened in her. 

Neville was silent. His companion never was so for 
many minutes together, so she now recommenced : — 

" When you stopped at my gate, I felt, I don’t know 
why nor wherefore, for you are altogether changed, Mr. 
Edmund, that it was no stranger that was ihote. Now, 
if Miss Juliet had come down to me, as she often does, 
and said, ' Mr. Edmund is coming home. Nurse,' 1 might 
have fancied that old times were come back again,— for 
she is just my young lady to my eyes.” 

Nevillo started. How chanced it that his own wild 
thoughts were the first that found uiteraiicc from the lips 
of hor whem he soiiglit that he might learn the history 
of the past 1 He conquered his agitation, and replied ; 
— " Hester, I should think that you could toll me as 
much of what passed after my deiiarture as any one 
can.” 

Now perhaps it may seem strange that Neville thus 
sought the side of this aged rustic to listen to facts and 
comments, — nay, more, — to give uLtoranco to feelings, 

I —all of which be would hush to sileuco In the inter- 
i course between himself and Markham. Why does he feel 
it more endurable to listen to her imliesitating rehearsal, 
in her common phrasoology, of circumstances which 
Markham would tremble to make known in the most 
guarded terms! There is somctliing in the simplicity 
with which the poor moniioii tho most slarlling and 
heart-breaking truths, which has a less painful efiect 
than the timid allusions made to them by the more 
educated. Again and again the old woman touched on 
the likeness which his friend's daughter bore to her 
who should have been his bride, and declared that the 
likeness was homo out in her sweet and gentle tomper ; 
and Neville felt, that again and again could he return to 
her cottage, to hear hor pursue the same theme. At 
length he said : — 

"She seems to me more grave and silent than — 
than is natural at hor age.” 

" Aye, indeed, she was blithe enough when you wore 
here ;— but, Mr. Edmund, if you had come a few months 
BTO, you would not have had occasion to complain that 
Miss Juliet wanted life ; — ^no, indeed. It did me good 
to see her coming with her merry laugh, that 1 waa 
aure to hoar before she was in sight ; but now I watipll 
her creeping along the common ; and once, I declM 
she passed the very gate, not knowing it^ and turttad 
back again with a start. Oh I it is a sad thing to m 
her ; and Plough to make your heart ache 1 She looka 
ao Hke her who went before her, that I can’t but tUllk 
she’s a-going the same way ! ” 

Neville gave a deep sigh. 

" What alls her, Nurse 1— Do Uicy not ma^ till 
change, and care for her health r ^ ^ , 

" What alia her I Ah ! Mr. Edmund, whailalt ^ 
ails young folk }r--T(ra have not yet foigottau Butfhe 
o^r da/ aha was standing juai where pvi staisd, lock- 
ing ao pale and sad^-and 1 arid. Ip nor: 'Dcretlgl 
thingn pma too hca^Uy rei yma 
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don’t r In a moment she was as red aa that damask 
rose, and she cried : ' What do you mean. Nurse 7 No- 
thing pressoB on my heart.’ But 1 know yeiy veil that 
there does. ” 

** Tell me all you know, Hester. I don't ask from 
curiosity.” 

^'But hero she comes herself, sir;” and Juliet was 
within a few steps of the gate. Her arrival entirely 
changed the nature of the discourse. A few kind and 
cheerful words passed between her and Hester, and then 
she left the cottage, accompanied by Neville. 

1 hope Hester is a favourite with you all,” he said. 
" She stands high in the list of the few friends England 
has to afford me.” 

** Oh, yes, we all love her for her warm heart, and for 
a cheotfulneBs and merriment which one little expects 
to find at her age, and not often in her class. 1 don't 
think such gaioty is common among the poor ; 1 sup- 
pose hard toil and hard fare wear down their spirits, 
and of the first Hester has had her share. Whenever 
we come to see her, however sick or weary we find her, 
she is always full of life before we quit her.” 

" You,” said Neville, in a low voice, " must be espe- 
cially dear to her, not only for your own sake, but for 
the sake of one whom she sees again in you.” 

He felt as if, in painfully uttering these words, he 
taught Juliet to expect from him that deep and fervent 
love which filled his heart, and revealed to her the ne- 
cessity of its existence ; and so to have done was some 
relief. 


and fiurmore to me than that alone eouid make you. 1 
have returned to England, Juliet, without relation^ 
without ftriends ; I bring with me prinoely wealth, and 
my chief otjeot is to advance the interests and the hap- 
piness of my firiend'a diildren. 1 came here htming to 
find no uneasiness that J could not remove. 1 discover 
it where it grieves me most to see it. From your own i 
lips I would learn if I can do anything to promote your 


Juliet made no r^, noriaiied her eyes to his. She 
turned veiy pale, a^ trembled violently. Neville, in 
aomnlam^arew her aim within his, exclaiming: — 
^I'have been too abrupt where 1 ahould have noken 
thhit gnakdedly. Bo not try to enawer me, Juliet! 
CMy wnk on 1 have aaid, andoonununicate your 
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Nxvilli, during the remainder of their walk, was as 
abstracted and spiritless as Juliet in her most dejected 
moments. She attributed his sadness to tho remem- 
brances of the past brought before him by the old do- 
mestic with whom be had been conversing, and she was 
deeply touched and interested when she perceived that 
yean had not impaired his constancy, nor chilled his 
affections. She was inclined to muse on what seemed 
to her, smarting from recent disappointment, almost a 
phenomenon. She could not consider this faithful love | 
without a disposition to repine, for she deemed his suf- 
ferinM, bittirju they were, in nature preferable to those 
which she lia undcigone. Absorbed in these reflec- 
tions, she walked sadly and silently by his side, little 
aware how much his thoughts were occupied by her; 
at length she felt* that his eyes were fixed on her face, 
and that tears were stealing down her cheek. She 
turned her head away hastily. 

Juliet,” said Nenlle, kindly, ''surely 1 am a vexy 
old friend, if a very new acquaintance. There need no 
preliminaries to intimacy between us. Let me speak 
to you henceforth always in the former character. My 
first visit to your home must soon end. Impatience to 
see my dearest friend brought me here in such haste 
that I must depart again with no less speed ; but I 
would, before I go, speak to you on subjects with which 
no stranger intermoddleth. Why should I speak to 
you as a straaMr, Juliet,— to you, the child of my friend. 


ask from you is candour, and believe me that to serve 
yon will Im the utmost happiness 1 can know.” 

Juliet strove to speak, but could not. The anguish 
of her countenance betrayed no common grief, and 
deeply distressed her companion. 

" 1 will not leave you till you reach home,” he said, 
in tones of regret and self-reproach, and they moved 
slowly down the shady lane which led to the Grange. 
When within a short distance from the house, Juliet 
began in a low voice, which trembled at first, but grew 
firmer as she went on : — 

" Mr. Neville, 1 cannot part firom you without saying 
a few words in reply to an offer of such unbounded ge- 
nerosity and kindness. I feel indeed that you are no 
stranger to us in heart, and 1 will show y^ljao candour 
you desire. The grief which you havoii|Mked in me 
is one which no remedy which you caij||piii^Km 
possibly remove. Pray forget its exintjlgi, 
recur to it again.” W v,,; - 

" 1 cannot bear to see you as you aro^'JtjlSto,”flaid 
Neville, in a tone of deep feeling. 

"Nor shall you,” replied Juliet, with a dignity 
beyond her age. " 1 have said that you can do nothing 
for me, but 1 can do much for myself and with the ^d 
of Heaven, so I will. I will not long sadden those who 
love me by outward dejection.” 

" Nay, Juliet,” interrupted Neville, Manoing with 
alarm at her slight form and pallid ch3k, " tix not 
your strength too severely.” 

"lam much better than I have been,” she said, in her 
former tremulous tone, and for the first time a flood of 
tears came to her relief. 

" Oh, Juliet ! if, on further deliberation ” 

" Urge me not, urge me not,” exclaimed Juliet, vehe- 
mently. " You tempt me— and it is to certain misery 1” 
These mysterious words ended their discourse. Sho 
hastily opened the gate of the shrubbery, and, pointing 
out to Neville a path which led to the house, she abruptly 
tamed into another. 


Nevillb did not ask himself directly, whether any 
secret joy mingled with the pain which it cost him 
to see his scheme for Juliet’s happiness overthrown. 
He soon forgot himself to think solely of her, and the 
compassion which such thoughts awakened led him 
back again to his generous projects. As he passed the 
evening with his friend, be could not abstain from ap- 
proaching the subject, and at length he repeated to him 
all that had passed. Mr. Markin's eyes glistened as 
he heard him ; joy beamed in them though they swam 
with tears. 

" She is a matchless girl !” he exclaimed, with irre- 
pressible emotion. " She is the most high-xninded, the 
noblest creature 1 She speaks truly,” he continued, 
after a pause, with more calnmess. "Juliet has a natural 
energy which will not allow her to remain downcast. 
She has many to love, and she has many duties to 
form, and she does perform them with & the ardour of 
; an affectionate heart and a high spirit I trust eonfi^ 
dentiy that there is enough around her to enable astrong 
mind in all the vigour of youth to rally from deeper 
afiliction than hers has been; for, thoum bitter, it is 
not of anature to be laating. Still I confess tiiat to see, 
as we do at present, resimation bolding the place of 
happiness is a speotaole which tondtes ua deeply.” 

"But must this beT cried Neville. "Can nothing 
be effected to restore the laifeerr ' 

Mr. Msrkbsm extend his oonfidenee fhrtlMr, and 
xeUted these facts to his friend. The former incumbent 
<ffthe living now held by Mr.YlUlen, (aodtherenideBt- 
attheBect^, aonesrtotheGfittge,)hadbeena man 
of good education and conridSfride abilities, who eked 
out a scanty stipend by pie|iarixig young men for thek 
entrance into tto Hniveirities. Theae soHsalled pupils 
ei\f eyed, however, the main disposal of their own time, 
aM profited as little eras mam as pleased themseiveB 
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hj p#vm instraction eextainly posMAted, but 
not certainly exerted^ by their tutor. Among those 
entrusted to his care, was the son of a great man, at 
least in his own estimation rery great, for Sir Balph 
Hanrey was a man of very old fiunily, and of unbounded 
pride, though by no means superabundantly wealthy. 
His son Lyttelton Hanrey was handsome, impetuous, 
evidently headstrong, apparently resolute. His society 
was generally fhacinating to those of bis own age, it was 
especially so to the young and lovely girl whom he felt 
impelled to please by eveiy meana in nia power. In a 
short time he was Juliet’s passionate adorer. Mrs. 
Markham was not a veiy wise woman, Mr. Markham 
not a vemj^dent man — at least so Neville gathered 
from he heard. The first built castles in the 

air, anfhiei||||d them founded on earth ; the second did 
ni>t||Mpgu9Ke danger till the evil was accomplished. 

like a man of honour and of resolution. 
fleS^muH^telton of his youth; ho forbade his visits 
to referred him to his father for a sanction 

of w^pagjiA, to time as a test of his earnestness. In 

E lee of these iigunctionB, he discovered that 
i was rather rash than resolute. His arbitraiy 
d been from his earliest years the object of his 
h^, quailed in his presence, though, apart fTom 
) 0 iiiiM of independence. Time also led him 
er aat it was not wise for a man so young; 
to^uch hereditaiy honours, who might com- 
ihoioe of the beauty, or rank, or wealth of Eng- 
land, to ally himself with one as destitute of the two 
more solid Mvantages as she was richly endowed with 
the first, and with ** all with which Nature halloweth 
her daughters.” 

He began to acquiesce in the superior wisdom which 
had withheld him from carrying out a rash purpose, and, 
though he blushed to avow the complete change, he 
went so far as to inculcate resignation to Juliet, and to 
erince that he was an apt scholar in the lesson he taught 
Juliet was quicksighted, and had more than a common 
dignity and delicacy of pei'ception. 8he recognised the 
alteration, and, smarting under the grief and the humi- 
liation, she made it clearly known to Mr. Lyttelton 
Harvey, that she fully appreciated the wisdom of her 
father’s conduct, and the meek submission of his own. 
She returned some foolish tokens which were to have 
lived with her in life, and to have lain with her in the 
grave. Life is short, but wo outlive many things which 
had a promise of durability. Mr. Lyttelton Harvey 
returned no more. It was almost equally fortunate for 
Juliet that Mr. Halifiuc, his tutor, departed soon idfter- 
wards, giving place to Mr.Villicrs. The advantages 
which Juliet derived from this change were not confined 
to those which he conferred on her by his full and excel- 
lent discharge of all the pastor’s dutiea He brought 
with him to the rectory a sister whose whole life had 
been passed in his home ; one who was endeared to him 
not only by her devoted love and excellent qualities, 
but by being one of those doomed to pain which admits 
of little alleviation from human skill, — set apart to serve 
in suffering,— a spectacle involved in mystery, and never 
to be looked on but irith awe. Mias Yilliers became to 
J uliet the best and wisest of earthly friends. To a heart 
of peculiar tendmess she Joined the most enlightened 
and Uapartlal views of life. Her understanding was 
highly cultivated, her^dment sound, her penetration 
acute, and her sympathy Uvely. Beside her couch Juliet 
spent igsny hours, and none without learning some 
lesson el high import She had alrsady regained her j 
ealmnaal; for iheerfulness she was yet striving. The | 
aireagtk of her resolntlonliad this day been tested, and I 
her fhtliaar rq^rieed to find that it had wi^st^ all 
tempta^^toMrive to win back what he esteemed well 
lost m^wss ehnvift^ that Juliet’s haziness eiM 
not by the lecall of htr youthfiil lover. 

WlMt^ this tnith was emi^ 
of ho oonijeiriMl doubted, and, though 

nined no eoattnilfltion to his eomments on^tho lMdr 


whieh he communicated to her that night, she fiU 
asleep and dreamed that she saw Lyttelton Harvey 
repentant at the feet of her pale riiild ; and, before it wse 
clear whether she would spurn him from her with mOr 
jestie soom, or whether she would melt into fbrgiveneis, 
she awoke again to contemplate what she oonsidered «• 
Boher certainty, Juliet’s future endowment with at least 
a vast portion of the merchant’s wealth* 


FRANK FAIRLEGH; 

OR, OLD COltPANIONS IN NBW SOBKRS, 

By F. E. S. 

CHAP. X. 

TAICINO ▲ SHRBW. 

Wry did you prevent me from giving that insolent 
scoundrel the lesson he deserved!” was Uaklands’s first 
observation as we left the quadrangle in which Lawless’s 
rooms were situated ; 1 do not thank you for it, Frank.” 

“My dear Harry,” replied I, “you are excited at 
present ; when you are a little more cool, you will see 
that I could not have acted otherwise than 1 did. Even 
supposing I could have borne such a thing m^elf, 
what would have been said of me, if I had allowed you 
to fight in my quarrel 1 no honourable man would have 
permitted me to associate with him aftorwarda.” 

“But I don’t see that the quarrel was yours at all,” 
returned Oaklands; “your share of it was ended 
when the toast affair came to a conclusion ; the rest of 
the matter was purely personal betvroen him and 
myself.” 

“ How can that be, when the origin of it was his 
doubting, or pretending to doubt, the truth of the aiieo* 
dote which I related T inquired I. “ No ; depend n|Km 
it, Harry, I have acted rightly, though I bitterly regret 
now having gone to the party, and so exposed myself 
to all this. 1 have always look^ upon duelling with the 
greatest abhorrence ; to run the risk of ooimittlug mmv 
der, for I can call it by no milder name, irWK, at the veiy 
moment in which the crime is consummated, you mtny 
fall yourself, and thus even the forlorn hope of living to 
repent be cutoff from you, appears to me little short of 
mMuesB. On one point 1 am resolved, — ^if 1 do go out 
with him, nothing shall induce me to firo at him ; 1 
will not die a muiderer, at all events.” 

“ Should your life indeed be sacrificed,” said Oaklands, 
and his deep voice trembled with emotion as he spoke, 
“I will follow this man as the avenger of blood, fix a 
mort^ insult upon him wherever I meet him, and 
shoot him likd a dog, convinced that 1 shall perforin a 
righteous act in BO doing, by ridding the world of sueh 
a monster !” 

Isaw by his manner, that It wouldbeuseless to attempt 
to reason with him at that moment, — ^his warm feelinm^ 
and the fiery, though generous, impulses of his imjMtii^ 
ous nature, had so completely gainw possession ofhlfliii 
that he was no longer a reasonable creature,— we therih' 
fore walked in silence to my rooms, where we parted t 
I declining his ofihr to remain with me till 1 sboiM 
learn the derision eff LavrleBs and his friends, on thd 
I plea of widiing to be alone, (which was, indeed, a traa 
I one,) rithoiigh my chief reason for so doii^ was to 
vent the possibility of Oaklands saying anythiim in hie 
present excited state of mind, which, if rej^ted, igigblt 


present excited state of mind, which, 1 
in any way invplva him with WHfwA 





SHilFirB LOKBOJT MAGASim 


Ctatbridge, and, if eret I irera obliged to bo in bia 
ccp&imnj, to treat him with a cool and studied civilitj 
wMeh would leave him no pretext for forcing a quarrel 
upon me. On the other hand, if they should think it 
imperatiye upon me to go out with him, then indeed 
was the prospect a gloomy one. Wilford, whoso ruth- 
lew disposition was so well known as to have become 
as it wore a by-word among the set he mixed with, 
was not a man to bo ofiended with impunity, and as, 
moreover, I had made up my mind not to return his 
fire, the chances were strongly against my escaping 
with life. 

I am no coward ; on the contrary, like most men whose 
physical energy is unimpaired, 1 am constitutionally 
fearless, and in moments of danger and excitement have 
never found myself wanting; still it would be afiectation 
to deny that the prospect of a sudden and violent death, 
thus unexpectedly forced upon me, impressed my mind 
with a vague sensation of terror, mingled with regret 
for the past, and sorrow for the future. To be thus cut 
o& in the bright spring-time of vigorous manhood, 
when the warm blood of youth dances gladly through 
the veins, and every pulse throbs with the instinct of 
high and noble daring^to die with hopes unattained, 
wishes ungratified, duties unperformed, — to leave those 
we love, without one parting look or word, to struggle 
on through this cold unsympathizing world alone and 
unprotected, — and, above all, to lose one's life in an act 
the lawfalnesB of which was more than questionable, — 

, all these things contributed to form a picture, which it 
required either a very steadfast, or an utterly callous 
heart, to enable one to gaze upon without quailing. 1 
thought of the miseiy 1 should entail upon my family ; 
how, instead of fulfilling my father’s dying injunctions 
to take his place, and devote myself to comfort and 
pfotoot them, 1 should wound my mother’s licari anew, 
and spread the dark mist of sorrow over the fair pro- 
Bpeot of my sister's young existence ; and 1 cursed my 
iaatidious folly in obiecting to the toast, to which, in 
my self-accusation, I traced all that bad afterwards 
occurred. Then, with the inconsistency of human 
nature, I began to speculate upon what would be 
. Clara Saville's feelings, were she to learn that it was to 
prevent the^^htest breath of insult being coupled 
wi^ her nam^bat I was about to peril, not only my 
life, but, for aught I knew, my hopes of happiness here 
and heritor. As the last awful possibility occurred 
to me, the burden of my misery became too great for 
mo to bear, and, retiring to the privacy of my own 
dtoaiber, 1 fiung myself on my knees, and poured 
■ forth an earnest prayer for pardon and assistance. 

, Whsm I again returned to my sUting-room, my mind 
bad soarly recovered its usual tone, and 1 felt prepared 
to moot and to go through whatever might be before 
mt, with calmness and determination. As 1 was uncer- 
Uin bow loi4r 1^ might be before Lawless would arrive, 
1 resolved, in order to avoid the horrors of suspense, to 
om^oy myself, and taking up the mathematical trea- 
tiso iipoa whidh 1 was engaged, and by a vigorous 
; o9M of mind eompelling my attention, 1 read steadily 
. for about half on hour, at the end of which time the 
fi aonnd of hasty foolpteps was heard ascending the stairs, 
g ami in aimihtf mmnibo the door was flung open, and 
' liawleoi and Axehor obtored the apartment 

: ^Boadi]^ matbomatics, aa Vm a slightly inebriated 
Christian r oxdlataiod Arebor, taking the book out of 
my hands; ^*wril, that is'bt pretty cool for a man who 
may be going to bo shot at six o’clock to-morrow 
mmisig^ for anything ho knowa to the controiy. I'm 

right— 
this 
nt It 


1 ^ 
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“Drunk punch enough to floor any two men of oidi* 
nary capacity,” interposed Archer. 

" Of course I have,” continued Lawless, “ and I con* 
aider I’ve performed a very meritorious aet in so doing; 
— there was the punch, all Ihe other fellows were gone 
away, somebody must have drunk it, or that young 
reprobate Shrimp would have got hold of it, and 1 pro- 
mised the venerable fish-fag his mother to take especial 
care of his what do ye call 'urns— morals is'nt itl and 
instil by precept, and — s^d — ” 

“ Example,” suggested Archer. 

" Yes, all that sort of thing,” continued Lawless, a 
taste for, that is, an unbounded admiration of, th e sub- 
lime and beautiful, as exemplified under tt^ans of— ” 

'' Bum punch, and lashings of it,” chinM|||^H||^er ; 

" but suppose you were to tell Fairlegh 
going on since he came away, or let me 
whichever you like best.” 

“ Oh ! you tell him, by all means, — lik4^H|||H^ 
ingenuous youth ; fire away. Archer, my bpSH^^r 
Thus urged. Archer informed me, that 
parturo there had been a somewhat Btoimy'm|j|iiybj 
in which the events of the evening were fwlftr oajj- 
vasBcd ; and, at last, they came to a unanimous 
sion, that any man was at liberty to withdr aw 
was proposed to which he objected, and thMjjWs 
master preferred giving it up rather tbai^^^ 
leave the party, he had a perfect right to ^ 
being the case, they agreed that Wilford, having 
in the wrong, ought to confess that he had spoken 
hastily, and that, if he would do so, and would add that 
he had meant nothing ofiensive cither to me or Oak- 
lands, there the matter might rest. This for a long 
time he positively refused to do ; at length, finding he 
could get no one to support him, he said, that as 1 had 
owned I was wrong in attempting to prevent his ex- 
pressing his opinion, aa to whether Lawless should give 
up the toast or not, he considered that, in all other 
respects, I had behaved in a gentlemanly way ; therefore, 
if he hoid said anything which implied the contrary, he 
was willing to withdraw it. But that, as regarded Mr. 
Oaklands, he thought he had interfered in a very un- 
called for manner, and he could only repeat that, if that 
gentleman telt himself aggrieved by anything he bad 
said, the remedy was in his own hands. As soon as he 
had spoken he withdrew. 

The question was again debated, and at length they 
came to the conclusion, that what Wilford had said 
amounted to an ample apology as far as I was ooncemed, 
which 1 was bound to accept ; and that Oaklands, having 
agreed to consider the quarrel mine, could not take any 
farther notice of it, therefore the affiur was at an end. 

** Well,” said 1, as he fini^ed his recital, ** 1 must 
ever feel grateful to you both for the trouble you have 
taken on my account^ and the kind feeling you have 
shown towa^B me throughout 1 irill not pretend to 
deny that 1 am veiy glad the matter has been amicably 
arranged, for, circumsianeed as 1 am. With everything de- 
pending upon my own exertions, a itwH would have been 
ruin to me ; but I must say, 1 think #0 whole business 
thoroughly unsatisfactory, and it is only my oonvictiou 
that a duri would make matters wono, of mend- 
ing them, which leads me to agree to the arraaiMment. 

1 sincerely hope Oaklands will not hear what Wilford ' 
said about him, for he is feaifiilly iititated against him 
already.” 

“ ru tell you what it is,” intem^^ Lawku; “ U*s 
my belief that Wilford's behaviour so you to-night was 
on]/ asramed for the sake of mveking Oaklands. 
Master Stephen hates him as he &0the vmy Old Qen- 
tlemin himself, and would like nothing better than to 
pick a gnannl with him, have lain Fitting a 

brace of alugi into him, leave ^ 

“ Quivering on a daky,** wM ASsher, compleling tim 
sentence. «0^y 10iim''Moentimied,*^wM 
lees says Is very true; youeee Oaklands’s 
chahmt manner, whieh is ihNga 



wbethAT ha b talkinr to u beggar gives 

oontiiiual ofienoe to Wilford, ivbo hea conimed some- 
how to omt a sort of deference agd respect from all 
the men lie associates with, till "no actually seems to 
consider it his right. Then, Wilford’s overbearing man- 
ner irritates Oaklands, and so, whenever they have met, 
the breach has gone on widening, till now they posi- 
tively hate one another.'* 

How is it you are so intimate with him)’* asked I ; 
** for nobody seems really to like him.” 

" Well, hang me if 1 can tell,” replied Lawless ; but 
you see he has some good points about him, after all ; 
for instanee, I never saw hun out with the hounds yet, 
that heJI^'t tskwa good plaoei, aye, and keep it too, 
the run, and difficult the countxy. 1 
horse 1 had in my stables, tiying to 
day in Leicestershire last season j my 
me, going over the last fence but one, 
again. Wilford and one of the whips 
a feather-weight, were the only men in 
1 offered him 300 gi^eaa for the horse 
t ho only gave me one of his pleasant looks, 
ahd iU he wasn't for sale.” 

„ tnu*V6 seen that jet black mare ho rides now, 
Awher. 

a magnificent croature it is, was my reply, 
ver hear how he come hy it 'I ” 
HlWwering in the negative, Archer continued, 
Well, 1 wonder at that, ior it was in everybody’s 
mouth at one time : it’s worth hearing, if it were but to 
show the determined diaracter of the man. The mare 
belonged to Lord Foxington, Lord Sollborough's eldest 
son ; 1 believe he gave fiOO guineas for her ; she was a 
splendid animal, high coursged, but temperate; in 
fact, when you were on her, siic hadn’t a fault ; but in 
the stable she was a perfect devil ; there was only one 
man who dared go near her, and he hod been with her 
from a filly : so that, when h'uxiugton bought her, he 
was forced to hire the groom too. The most difficult 
thing of all was putting on the bridle ; it was genei-ally 
half an hour’s work before she would let even this groom 
do it After dinner, one day, Foxiugton began talking 
about this animal, saying what a brute she w'as to uu 
anything with, and adding what 1 have just told you, 
as to tho impossibility of putting on the bridle, when 
Wiliord, who was present, made some remark, which 
showed he did not believe in the impossibility ; upon 
which Foxington inquired whether he doubted the 
ffict he had just heard. 

“ Wilford replied, that ho did not doubt his lordship 
fully believed in the truth of what he had just stated, 
but, for his own part, he had so often found impossibili- 
ties of tills nature yield to a littlo courage and deter- 
mination, that he confessed he was somewnat sceptical. 

Now it so happened, that Foxington, soon alter he 
bought the mare, had thought just as Wilford did, and 
determined that he would put the bridle on ; accord- 
ingly he attempted it, and the matter ended by his 
getting regularly driven out of the stable by the animal, 
with a tolerably severe bite in the fleshy part ot the 
shoulder. W Ilford’s remark, therefore, as may be ima- 
gined, rather nettled him, and he inquired somewhat 
tarUy, whether^ Wilford believed he could put the 
bridle on ? and if so, whether he were willing to tiy 'i 

Wilford replied in his usual eool tone, that he had 
very little doubt he could do so, but that he had no par- 
ticular inclination to tiy, os it would probably be some 
trouhlOf end the weatb^ was too hot to render active ! 
exertion desirable* 

At this Foxington laughed derisively, siting; that 
it soured irm like a put off. 

** ’Not at a&i* returned Wilford ; * and to show^ou { 
that 1 never liy a thing without being ready to aet up 
to Ui 1 am irUling to stake fiOO gmneas against the 
iwe herself that Igo up to her, and put the bridle on, 
wtthofttany aasistiuios^ and uithout a stiekt or anything 
iSntMmriKiWluada.' 


S LOIiDOir lUGAZIKB. 


** Foxington accepted the bet gladly, reckouiiig hiinst»)f 
safe to pocket the 600 guineas* The affair was to eothe 
off the next morning at Foxington’s stables at eleven 
o'clock. His lordship had invited all the men who had 
been present when the bet was mads^ to come and itit- 
nosB the events expecting a complete triumph over 
Wilford. While they were standing about, waiting, 
Foxington told them of his own attempt wd hia oon- 
viction, from the exTOiience he had then gained, that 
the thing could not be dono^ and tho gcueral opinion 
was that Wilford, under the influence ot wine, him fool- 
ishly boasted of what he would not ho able to aocotti- 
plish, and waa certain to lose his money* As the time 
drew near, and be did not make bis appearance, an Idea 
began to ^in ground that he meant to shirk the thing 
altogether, and Foxington was becoming exceedingly 
irat^ when, just as the clock was on the stroke of eleven, 
tho sound of a horse’s feet was heard, and Wilford can* 
tered quietly up, looking as if he felt no persondl 
interest whatever in the event* On Ills arrival they 
proceeded at once to tho stable in which the mare 
stood. Bhe was kept in a loose box, with her clothes 
on, but her head entirely free. 

1 ought, by-the-bye,” said Archer, inten-upting him< 
self, " to have told you, that 1 had the aocuunt from a 
man who was there the whole time, and saw it all. 
Well, us soon as they went into tho stable^ the mare left 
ofl‘ leeding, and turning round so as to face them, atood 
with her ears pricked up, gazing wildly at them. 

** Wilford just glanced at ber, and thou lebmrely divested 
himself of his coat, waistcoat, and neckcloth, turned 
up the wristbands of his shirt, and taking the bridle 
from the groom, anuounoed that lie was ready. As 
soon as the door was open, Wilford fixed his eyes sternly 
on the mare, and walked towards her; — to the surprise of 
every one, the animal allowed him to approach quietly, 
and pat her, without showing any symptoms ot vice; 
men began to exchange inquiring glances with each 
othei', and those who hod hotted heavily against kirn 
trembled for their money, but Foxington, who Was 
better acquainted with the animal, exch^ed, 

* Wail a minute, he has noi tried to touch her head 

yet.' 

** Wilford DOW moved his liand forward along the 
neck, patting her, and speaking e«>ot|||||;iy to her, as 
he advanced ; but, us he approached wne head, she be- 
came impatient and fidgety, and when he attempted to 
take hold of the ear, in order to put on the bridle, she 
flung up her nead, reared, and ran baek a few steps, 
where she stood, shaking her mane, and pawing the 
ground. After remaining in this position a tow seconds, 
she suddenly laid back her eani^and showing the whites 
of her eyes, ran at Wilford wjth her mouth Wide openti 
and as soon as she got within distance mode a ffuroclous 
bite at him. By springing on one side With giasit 
agility, he just contiived to avoid it, thei^ dropping the 
bridle, he threw himself into a sparring attitude, (jfou 
know he*s a capital boxer,) and, as the mare again ran 
at him, hit out, and etrikiug her just on a partMar 
spot by the ear, brought her down like a Indlto. 
As soon as she recovered her logs she renewed 
attack, and Wilford received hor^ before, deUi 
his blow with the same coolness and precision ' 
the animal rose the second ti^ she seemed 
stunned, and atood lor a moment with her head ^ ti rnWHU K f '' 
down, and her ears drooping ^ hnt on 
a step towards her, ,^e agw plunged imd 

attempted to seize him with her teeth* Onaa 'inom did 
Wilford evade her bite, by springing on hna alde» ind 
seizing his opportunity, succeeded in p la n ti n || h»j4^ 
and for the thira time ^ed her to the gromub Wm 
•he BgaiAiee% however, aha sh#ed M 4iaP^tW^ 




IligiQii lort the begt horse In his stables, and Wilford 
sained his bet, and added to his cluiracter for invinci* 
blUty, which, by the way, he cared about much the 
moit.”^ 

** It was a bold deed/' returned I, as Archer concluded 
his Btoxy, " but one does not like the the better 
for bavins done it ; there seems to me a degree of wan- 
ton cruelty in punishing an animal so severely, unless 
he had been actually forced to do it ; ^public execution- 
ers may be necessary for the prevention of crime, but 
that is no reason why one lieeu volunteer as an amateur 
hangman." , , 

"Etrcij’b^y thought it • ywy. plndty thing at the 
time, and there was an immense ftm made with him 
afterwOTd^” replied Jtrchw,— " Why Uvle«, are you 
Miml toum up maa— to bed— to bed.— Good night, 
Fairlegh, you’ll sleep all the better for knowing you 
are not to be shot at cock-crow.” 

' So saying he took Lawless by the arm and marched 
him oflF, though it must be confessed, his gait, as he de- 
scended the stairs, was somewhat unsteady. . 


Valenl|^ reddened, and muttered between hie 
teeth. * 

** Yes ! yes ! top stupid/’: «4d hin fether, ** for I 
call it the height of stupidly for a man not to use 
all his endeavours to get on in the world.” 

Well then, let me be a student,” said Valentine 
insolently. 

‘‘ You we right! That is the surest way not to 
get on/* said his father ; but the proposal met his 
approbation, because, like many others, he was of 
opinion that a good for nothing useless fellow, 
would always be cunningjenough to be a learned 
man. But whe^ on being qimstione^jrbat he 
would study, Valentine deemred for thijlH^ 

Here Altmayer shook bis headSHr^aid, 
" That will never do for you ; a law«^KQ|i||S8 
is much too important. It concerns 
property, and i^ as an advocate, you s|H^HBte 
a law-suit, you will have to pay ine co sB BWPMttl 


. TRUTTA. 

Translated fi-om the German uf Latighein, 

At the time wlien Doctor Faust rode out of 
Auerbach’s cellar in Lciprig on the wine cask, 
there lived there a celebrated merchant named 
Altmayer, the worst of whose possessions was his 
only son. His father’s wish of making him a 
clever active man of business failed entirely. He 
devoted himself, it is true, to Mercury, but not as 
the , (rod of commerce, but as the God of thieves, 
for 4t is well known, that the messenger of the 
Gods was not only the protector and patron of the 
latter, but that no was not quite free from the 
inmutation of pilfering himself. His example w^as 
fonowed by Valentine Altmayer; and he, like bis 
Mater, conducted his aihiirs with becoming decency. 
Strangw’s gp||^ wwe perfectly safe with him : he 
touched nonenHt his father’s property, because he 
consisted himself as already joint possessor, and 
looked upon these secret purloinings as a lawful 
*>y*wcat of his future inheritance. 

. What he obtiuned in this manner he did not em- 
like the saint who stole leather to make shoes 
for the poor, but he spent it in low houses, among 
«f kis own stamp, who, by 
mm pmagaoy, were very likely to be shortly 
^ their feet. He lavished the pro- 
JW W robbery in every kind of dissipation. 
Hie, fother, who soon found out his baa prac- 
Mpi, broke mwiy a stick o« the hopeful staff of 
meia, OM and as this had not the desired effect. 


*“4 ^ke desired effect, 

hf procjoired him admittance into the house of 
aMfoction, where he cooled his blood, which had 
heated bv sHeng vine, wilih cold water, and 
the 4«tie of hia stomach, which 

''k viands and pastry, by 

laths here, and showed 
his ihther pardoned 
Mlb littiy; HlBat what sWl I do 
w<l» ye«i now T iiiia t% u^vl «e too stupid for 
.ctdmncMe.” 





a law-suit, you will have to pay the coa|H|KVl 
injure yourself for ever. You bad .idSKlbiMr 
turn your attention to physic ; there Ji IwhaM 
to be done there. — All men must die once, mAM, 
by your quackery, vou send ap invalid or tw j ||p 
of the world a little sooner than l*key^jptotil^m ' 
what does it signify ? no one will caiSCand ||k;J 
fault will he honourably buried.” ^ 
Valentine, whose only concern was for the 
and freedom of a student, made no objections, Wid 
he was enrolled in the list of students. He passed 
some time in the different lecture-rooms, but dry 
study did not please him. The noble vapour of 
the wine cellar suited him better, and for some time 
he lived more under the earth than upon it. 

It so happened, that when Doctor Faust per- 
formed his extraordinary feat on the wine cask, 
which has been celebrated by Goethe in his Faust, 
our Altmayer was present in Auerbach’s wine 
cellar. He is immortalized by having been one of 
the jovial guests who arrogantly presumed to in- 
sult the doctor, who punished their insolence by 
turning them all into ridicule with a delusion oftlie 
black art. . ; \ 

“ Slowly before their woaid|||r^rirefl» 

A vineyiinl, fruitful with dclioioSf^mpes, arewe. 

Eager to mikke the juicy prige their owu, 

Each BeiHt Ifo knife. , When, lo I 
Like to W i^ifeting soap hubbies, 

Which children earnestness to blow. 

Then lau^ tb see them burst, 

The glorious -vision vanished. 

And— oh, indiiniity unheard of I each held within his grasp. 
Ready to be lopped off— his neighbour’s nose.” 

The drunkards started back in astonishment, 
and Faust rode away on hi.s cask. 

Tliis piece of magic pleased young Altmayer ex- 
tremely. He thought tliat he who could oo sudi 
things, could certainly change sand or atones into 
pld, and that this knowledge wopld be wdl worth 
learning;. So he instantly determined to become 
the pupil of this wonderful man. He inquired for 
his dweUing, and instantly went timeit In the 
anteroom he found the well known Fmmiliit Wa^ 
ner, and Faust’s usual coinpamdi^ n isM blm 
dog, in whoma powerful spirit, or 5m d^R 
himself, was said to dweH. VeleMnonnide him n 
dfiMv obefeance; butiheiM^didnot aoe^tfois 
very graciously, he hw 




treaty than command, and then wfod Altmuyei^ 
what hevvanteda 
"1 wub to leam tbe 

he^ ” and 1 w«ald speak witk doetMr . 
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Gratia. 


“If you seek my master for nothing else,” said • 
Warner, “you wiU find no learning. He will not | 
condescend to discover the philosopher's stone to 


unworthy men, who would onlv become rich to 
pass their days in idleness. And that such is your 
wish is written on your brow.” 

“ Well, well, don’t blame me,” said Valentine,” 
“ It is no crime to try to live at ease.” 

“ No, if it were not such a milksop as you who 
talked of it,” said Wagner. “ Go and learn a trade, 
or an art, and labour till you are old and grey; 
then you may honourably and peacefully enjoy 
what you have gained.” 

“ Indeed !” said Valentine, ironically, “ Methinks 
it is too late to have bread when death is about to 
rob us of it Why should I pine so long ? Are 
there not thousands of others who are no older 
than 1 am, who can sit with their hands in their 
pockets and enjoy themselves. I ask no more.” 

“You have my permission to do so,” said the 
Famulus, with frosty indiifercnce, “ Only don't ex- 
pect help or assistance from us. Yet, stay, I will 
give you ohe piece of advice. — Go to the lluscnge- 
berg, to Riibezdil, or into the Black Forest, where 
a much richer, and more poweriul spirit is said to 
dwell, though he is not so well known. These are 
the patrons for you, and the like of you.” 

VnJentiiie would nave nothing to do with Rtibe- 
aahl, bemuse it was well known that this capri- 
cious being gave gold with one band, and dealt 
blows with the other ; or gratified his fickle dispo- 
sitioii in some other way. Wagner told him he 
knew nothing of this Kobold, bi^t that he was 
eaRsd Mammaxt, or Mammela^k; that be lived in j 
a ndnsd castle; that he appeared on hie name 
being dalled, and that if he happened to be in good I 
bumourf be me all riiat was r^uired of him with 
tolemtte pwtttiesg. • 

Vidotitiae llimiked him for the information, and 
pMsamd for a journey to the Black Forest He 
ttfui no money, but his father had a full stmngbox, 
on4 ilie .son bad an excellent skeleton key. He 
made nae of it now more anscrupulovuly thim 


because he was on the point of possessing great 
treasures, and could restore tenfold the few hand- 
fuls of ducats he had stolen. 

With this honest resolution he took French leave. 
An easy journey on foot, of from four to five weeks, 
brought him to the borders of the Black Forest. 
He wandered about in all directions, untU he enfoe 
to a ruined castle, which had exactly the appedb^ 
ance of a ghost’s dwelling, (k)nfident that the thfo 
man lived here, he went to the gate, looked hl| asid 
saw in the court-yard a forest of ihlstlet, whtek 
shook their heads all together as though they would 
have warned him to go no farther. But this ha 
did not think proper to do. He remhined outside 
the door in expectation of being invited to enter. 
After waiting for some hours without aeeiitg a living 
soul, he began to be impatient, and called m a loud 
voice, “ Mammelack, Mammelack t” 

Suddenly he felt box after box on the ear ftom 
an invisible hand; he started back, crying;, “ ^ese 
are pretty gifts ! does the gentleman receive idsits 
in this manner ? Why do 1 deserve to be treati^so 
rudely ? did not 1 call him by his right name! I'll 
tear my tongue from my throat if Wagner did liot 
call hhn Mammelack.” 

He had scarcely sai^this when a foesh shower ff 
blows descended, and a man’s voice, accompanied by 
the barking of dogs, was heard firom behlAd tbi 
wall, saying, “ Go ! seek the devil in hell,yOa^ 
stinate Kxd, but not me ; if I hear that nioknalM|| 
again I’ll beat you to a mummy.” Valentine 
collected with horror that Wagner had meistlaetid 
two different names to him, but hsKcmld by lie 
means remember the other, and be cmnuda btl 
memory ; which, like a sieve, allowid dm UiiM 
com to fall tbroti^h, and retained only the Wortbliii 
chitfiT. What was to be done now f it wotdd 
him too long to go back to Letpsig.to iwd dM 
the name he had ibi^otten; he pimrred fiiyilto 
thesentmel before the castle as Imsg Ae m pm^ 
vimons would last, and waitbig pialii^t% to aee If 
the spirit would appear unoeRed^ ^ 

Four and twenty hours elapsed, 
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mati^lior beast appeared, with tbe exception of a raven 
that came out of the ruins, and walked backwards 
and forwards before the door. Valentine pursued 
him out of pure idleness. The raven allowed him- 
self to be caught without much trouble, but then 
he defended Itself with his beak and claws, and 
cried, as if tor help, “ Mammart, Mammaitl" Sud- 
denly a man's voice called out, Let him go, you 
cowardly fool!" and a horseman etfmc galloping 
out of the desolate castiet Ke was dressed like a 
hunter, and seated on a tihliy^lpured horse with 
three legs. Valentine eet ihe piisoucr free and 
fled, but he had scarcely mmeahundr^ steps when 
he heard laughter beMnghlini and he began to be 
ashamed of ms cowet#oe| and thought that by his 
departure he should altogetbmr mm his fortune. 
He therefore returned slowlyi saluted the horse- 
man, and said, ** Pardon me, Bir, 1 did not know 
that the bird belonged to you, or X would not have 
touched him." 

You should have paid dearly for it, if you had 
known it," said the horeeman; ^*hut you don’t look 
as though you would willingly lay hands on stran- 
ger’s property, and yet you certainly did not come 
flrom Leipsig, where the wine is so excellent, into 
this desolate black forest without an object. What 
do you seek here ?" 

“ Happiness," said Valentine, in a low voice. 

Do you seek the happiness of the wise or of 
fools?" 

** The wise; by all means, the wise," said the stu- 
dent, encouraged by the hunter’s mildness. 

♦‘You speak very laudably, my son,’’ said the 
subtle spirit. " Go home, be an honest man, labour 
diligently^ rule your passions, live withm your 
means, and mark every day with some good deed; 
you will then be happy, contented, honoured, and 
beloved all your life." 

Valentine made a grimace, and said, Sir, your 
doctrine is without blemish ; 1 have known it by 
heart long ago; and 1 was lately reminded of it 
afresh by Dr. Faust’s celebrated Famulus ; but to 
tell you the truth, it does not suit my taste to be 
labouring tor ever, and after all to have nothing but 
vegetables to my soup. 1 wish to have a good pro- 
perty, that 1 may be raised above all care or drud- 
gery, aud to live comfortably and decently ; for if 
one has plenty of money, it is but a child’s play to 
be honest." 

. You have very convenient ideas ; carry them 
out if you can ; 1 shall not interfere with tliem." 

^♦You speak exactly," muttered Valentine, “as 
though you had agreed with the pedantic Wagner 
whot to say. — Of what use is your quietness to me ? 
1 would huve you take an active part in this aitair ; 
open a rich epring of gold for me ; give me a 
maiden of heavenly beauty lor my wile; and endow 
me so ricMy that 1 shall have noihing left to wish 
Bar." 

Mammart laughed scomfliUy, to think that a 
msn who h^ ofibnded him in calling him by his 
nidmamOf should make such extravagant demands 
of him. He flady refused to grant him his wishes, 
and turned his three-lboted beast towards the in^ 
terior of the castle* 

But Valentine put himself in the way, and en- 
treated BO earnestly, that at last Mammart pro- 
mised, though somewhat ambiguously, to give him 
fomething. He dapped his hands, and called 
across the court in a ianguage whidi Yalmitine did 
not mkestsnd. Adoor opmmd, sndaloiig box, 


something like a pedlar’s pack, reeled and stag- 
gered over the thorns and thistles in the court, 
without any visible impulse. It stood still before 
the horseman and awaited his orders. 

“ Take this chest, young man," said Mammart, 
“ it contains all your heart desires.” 

Valentine looked narrowly at this simple thing, 
took it in both his hands, examined its weight, and 
then shook his head, saying, 

“ It is light enough ; if it is not full of Hecktha- 
ler’s I shsdl not long be able to keep open house. 
And where's tiie lovely maiden 1 asked you for '! 
It is impossible ^at she could live in this box." 

“Never look a gift horse in the mouth," said 
Mammart. “Take the chest or leavf^ it It’s no 
matter to me." 4 

Valentine fingered the chest irreso^ely; /He 
would willi]|gl 3 niave opened it, to seS' whkt l^as 
inside, but the Wood Spirit, tired of his delay and 
hesitation, decided the bargain by saying, “ Pack 
up the chest, or pack off with you. It contams 
more good than you think for. If you have no 
confidence in me and my words, go to the devil 
without it." 

This speech had the desired effect. 

“ Anything is better than nothing,” thought the 
student. So taking the chest on his back, he 
thanked Mammart coldly, and withdrew with hasty 
steps from the presence of the watchlul spirit, to 
examine his treasure undisturbed. 

lie had nut proccedeO tar, belore he fancied he 
heard something moving in tlic chest. It became 
louder, and be distinguished a smothered coughing 
inside. He turned his head round to see what it 
was. The cover of the chest slowly rose, and a 
little old woinjin, with a sharp crooked nose, put 
her head out, and bent over bis shoulder with a 
horrid smile. For one minute he stood as though 
lie was petrified ; the next, with horrid oaths and 
curses, he endeavoured to throw itfrom his back, but 
iu vain ; it seemed glued to him. And, after trying 
for some time to no purpose, the goblin threatened 
him with a ladle she had in her hand; and cried, 
“ Cease, you good-lbr-nothing fellow, you will not 
be so fortunate as to get rid ot me ; we are bound to- 
gether as though we were married, and we will live 
very merrily." 

Valentine’s hair stood on end. He strove again 
to get rid of his would-be wile ; he leaped like a 
restive horse who w^ouid unseat his rider, and ran 
with his back against the trees, either to dash the 
meagre chest in pieces, or to loosen it from his 
shoulders. But he gained nothing but tremendous 
blows on the head Irum the goblin’s sceptre, while 
the malicious forest spirit laughed so loudly 
that the wood rang again. Breathless, and ex- 
hausted, Valentine threw himself on the ground, 
and prayed for death. 

“ For shame!" said the old woman, “ you are 
acting like a tormented husband, who has been 
marned these twenty years. 1 am ready to 
separate, it only depends on one condition, whkdi 
you must fulfil." 

“ Name it instantly, ” said Valentine : “ 1 agree 
to it beibrehand." 

That is just like you,” said the old woman, 
“ you always rush blindly into everything without 
consideration, but we will talk iurtber of this 
affair when we are housed for the night ; even- 
ipf is coining oiv and tiie night air Sony do me 
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In ipilp of Valentine’s chagrin he could not 
help laughing. 

** Ah, you are getting better tempered," cried the 
goblin ; a merry litde wife, as J am, is a jewel 
which should not be carelessly t^owii away; 
besides, [ have something here which few men 
despise." 

This sounded to him like a bold jest; he looked 
round, fearing she was preparing some disgusting 
sight for him, but he heard the chink of wine 

g lasses, as though she was pouring out wine, and 
tie tippler could not keep his eyes off any longer. 
The old woman shewed him a dask of wine, trom 
which she filled him a glass. He at first sipped it 
timidly, then drank it off eagerly; the wine, in spite 
of his eitpedience in such matters, was perfectly 
new to ban, but he had never tasted better ; he 
demanded another glass, but the covetous cup- 
bearer refiised this, and advised him to practise 
more moderation ; he felt himscli* strengthened by 
this sparing refreshment, and animated with new 
hope and courage. 

He proposed to her to seek their quarters for 
the night, where he secretly intended to escape 
from his companion. 

** I have a friend in this neighbourhood to whom 
we will go," said the old woman, and she led him 
to a miserable little hut scarcely two yards from 
the groundflying concealed amongst thickly grown 
bushes. She knocked three times with the ladle 
at the door. ‘‘ Who is there cried a coarse voice. 
“ Your iViend Trutta," said the lady in the cliest. 
The litl^ door was opened, and a dark dwariish old 
woman Appeared, holding in her hand a long black 
burning thief’s thumb, which served for a light. 
** Ah, dear Trutta," mumbled she, ** how came you 
to be here with this jolly young fellow 't and 
what has made you so little V* 

Who but my master, the wood spirit," said 
Trutta, ** sometimes he stretches me out like a 
giantess, and then he squeezes me like a dwart^ as 
It suits him." 

During this dialogue the old w oman led them 
into her room. 

It was a small dark room, hung round with 
brooms and ladles. This was the stud of t^ie witch, 
in readiness for the Walpurgis night, of which she 
not a little proud, and between them were seen 
signs, circles, and pentagrams, while all round were 
seated in solemn state a number of block cats, who 
each offered a paw to the guests with hypocritical 
mildness. 

The chest slid voluntarily from Valentiue*s 
shoulder, and placed itself on a bench ; and 'iVutta, 
who looked like a chimney sweep in a chimney, 
demanded something to eat from her friend. 

** My kitchen is cold, my cellar is warm," said 
her firiend jestingly. 

Trutta made a wry face, and declared that her 
hunfi^ would compel her to seek better accom- 
modation. Stay, stay," said the old woman, 
there is a fine tender cat roasting on the spit, and 
it wiU soon be ready." 

Ab1 my iavourite disb," said Trutta; but 
bow could you bring your mind to sacrifice one of 
tbeee dear craetures V* 

^ Ab| lama strict mistress," said the old witch; 
be wae a eat of incomparable beauty, but a good- 
foi^n<^bi]ig vagabond, who would go wooing every 
wbere» and was not to be brought mto order either 
by kto d nes fl or punigbiaaent" 


« Do you bear, young Valentine cried Trutta ; 
<< you vmi be roasted some of these days if you 
don't improve." 

What is the matter with hbu ?" said the old 
witch. 

« I'll tell you," said Trutta; “ this morning thie 
young blusiercr camo into our tbrest, called my 
lord and master boldly by his nickname, and thou, 
as though he had deserved it, demanded a mountain 
of gold Irom him. Such insult Maniuiart never 
allows to pass unpunished; he presented the 
worrying fellow, who would take no denial, with 
this chest, m which there was no treasure hut 
myseii^^aud 1 am ordered to accompany and correct 
this idle beggar until he becomes an orderly man, 
and earns lus bread by labour. Mark that, lelLow 1 
that is the only w'ay of separating us two." 

Vaieuline was obstinately silent, he was con- 
sidering how he might easiest fh;e hunself. 

The roasted crinuual was dished up whole in its 
skin, the witches tore it asunder with their fingers, 
and ofiered the student a leg, which ho ret'ustMl with 
disgust. “ The stupid leiiow does not know what 
is good," said Trutta, we must eiguy this exeeiieut 
dish alone." They swallowed it like wolves, and in 
five minutes nothing was left but the bones. 

(To he coniinui'd. ) 


POINTS OF VIEW. 

Thb beauty of a landscape dependH, in a great degree, 
upon the point of view whence it is seen. The most 
striking ohjects, which, beheld in one dirootion, would 
be brought out in full development and ploasing tiott' 
trast, may, when beheld in another, he stripped ot their 
attractions. And thus, to adduce a more houicly Ulu#<' 
tratiou, the streets of our metropolis present a different 
appearance aceordiug to the cud at which you enter 
them : and persons who have found their way easily to 
an unknown quarter, sometimes lose their way ou their 
return, so different did the same spot look when viewed 
in another direction. Not less is the ulfect which points 
of view, morally considered, produce upon our lUeua of 
life, and our estimate of men and things. 

Let us begin with the schoolboy. When, in some 
serious moment, he gets into a corner to muse on the 
dark futuro into which ho is gradually advancing ; or, 
when he engages in sentimental convcisution with some 
companion on their expected carour, how maguificent 
an appearance does life present 1 To be a man is with 
him necessarily to be very wise, very strong, and very 
happy : he is conscious even now oi ttome lalent, (did 
not the master, though somewhat chary of praise, highly 
extol his last Latin exercise 1 and was it not chiefly 
tlirough him that the recent crickcUuatch was won by 
his school but what he will be when a man, is a lofiy 
consideration, to which ho looks up with sentiments 
deriug on awe. Most persons of mature age, when tb^^ 
compare the fruit of experience with the flower of ea.'* 
pectation, ore Ailed with astouishineut that the one 
should be the scanty produce of the other. Into wh#i 
a golden city, of pleasure, of iudepouduuoo, of sucoessM 
enterprise, did they expect to come I amid what dolefi4 
ruins of broken hope^ of ffrustrated plans, are many M 
them now sitting. But happily, this is not aiwfya itn 
case ; for to seme the &'iy dteamsof boyhood havi bosft 
more than realized by tne suceessfiil laboun dt aubiM^ 
quent years. BeauUii i boyhood 1 great Is the pity that 
some of thy choicest "ibaraefcetistics should be getUsig 
I rarer and rarer in th^prec(M^^ f hen standeai, 

indeed^ turn the base bf ihehiBef IBtei bdt pieasantaie. 
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the aln which play around theei inapiring generosity of 
temper, elasticity of spirits, and disinterested friend- 
ship « and delightful is it when the memo:^ of them 
comes to cool the feverish heats of business, rivalry, and 
ambition, which irritate the anxious forehead of the 
man* 

' When youth looks out upon life, the darkness becomes 
peopled with forms more distinct, but less pleasing : a 
species of terror begins to mingle with the anticipation : 
all is large, distorted, and grotesque. It is frequently 
led to spend its strength m hastening after objects, 
which on a nearer approach prove valueless, or not to 
exist; but still the glow which its own spirit sheds 
over all, the sunlight of hope, bids it go cheerily on its 
way. 

The man of.mature age is scarcely permitted to look 
about him at all. Forced along by the crowd, he plods 
on, buried in some favourite scheme, with eyes fixed 
absorbedly on what lies immediately before him. So 
many ezj^ctations have failed, so many things from 
which he augured the worst results have turned out for 
his advantage, that he now hardly ventures to look very 
fisr into the future, fully satisfied if he knows what his 
present duty is, and that he is performing it as best he 
m^. 

To old age, tempered by philosophy, and cheered by 
religion and the recollection of a useful life, things often 
appear as they really are. Happy age ! when to him 
who has reached it, there are 

“ No fears to beat away, no strife to heal, 

The past utisighed for, and the future sure.” 

We might dwell on the aspect of life, when a death- 
bed is its point of view : hut this is too grave a subject 
to be introduced here. Let it suffice to e&y, that the 
experience of mankind has found, that never do acts of 
injustice or cruelty appear so hideous, nor acts of bene- 
ficence, performed even to a man’s own inconvenience, 
appear so lovely, as when viewed from this important 
and ultimate point. 

The rich and the poor, contemplating each other’s 
conditions firom different points of view, often make 
great mistakes. The poor man looks at the stately 
mansion, or wanders over the spacious grounds, and 
perhaps thinks of the superior happiness of their owner, 
who is the while devoured by ennui, or diBai>pointcd 
ambition. So to the rich man, worn out by complicated 
perplexities, the poor man’s quiet cottage sometimes 
appears a desirable retreat, while he forgobs for a mo- 
ment the struggle for daily bread, the craving for iutcl- 
leotual food, and the iU-suppressed discontent, so often 
found within its rose-mantled walls. 

When, taking some newly-acquired happiness as our 
point of view, we cast a glance into the future, how we 
lest some dark figure should be seen lurking 
there, armed for the destruction of our joy ! how eagerly 
do we oloee our eyes, lest we should detect the shadow 
of a cloud stealing over our sunshine ! But, on the 
other hand, when affected by some absorbing sorrow, 
how is the prospect, and how indifferent the gaze 
we oast upon it I All that can be endured seems to be 
past : and we find ounelves left, as it were, on a barren 
rock, looking out upon a world over which roll the 
waters of an univewui deluge* But, when the first an- 
gnish has subsided, and the stated pulses of the heart 
begin once more to beat evenly, it is found that, by suf- 
Mngt a keener insight into surrounding objects, and a 
wider range of virion over both worlds, have been ob- 
tained. “ It may be,'* says a modem divine, “ that suf- 
fering plants the mind of man at a point of right in the 
spl^ual world, from wlddh tl^ altogether hidden 
feom us who stand by and see . f s affliction, and until 
riirii even from himself, become visible." 

Itis amuring to consider the i tferior, and even despi- 
cable, aq^ the world preKmita to a man looking 
dom upon U from the rievarion o^\what inappropriately 


termed a “ totoering passion.” He is the insulted, the 
outraged, and the betrayed : he would not stoop to re- 
venge himself ; no, vengeance would be too poor a re- 
tribution ; he will stand alone in his grief ; he asks 
no compassion, he will demand no compensation. He 
fancies himself an eagle soaring above mankind : alas ! 
be might more fitly compare himself to a tolloon in- 
flated by the gas of pride, which will soon collapse, and 
let him down again to the level of his fellows. 

When, having read in a newspaper some tale of bar- 
barity, we take this as a standing-point whence to in- 
spect the history of the world, what do we see but a 
long series of massacres, wars, oppressions and outrages? 
a multitude of frightful facts rush upon the memory ; 
and verily,” we exclaim, ''man is a wolf to man." 
But, contrariwise, when we have met with some anec- 
dote of a philanthropist who has exposed his life for the 
good of others, or devoted his earnings to t^Leir, relief, 
how different a spectacle does this bring around us ! 
Now we sec the prophet who has taught, the hero who 
has bled, the martyr who has endured, the artisan who 
has toiled for the world : and we stand astonished at the 
height of virtue to which a mortal is sometimes per- 
mitted to climb. 

When a man views another, taking himself as the 
point of view, be sometimes falls into strange abnir- 
dities. " One never secs a smile on that man’s face,” 
says some gay fellow of his graver friend, "it is oppres- 
sive to be in his company. One would go a mile to keep 
out of his way.” Our gay friend, however, gets into 
trouble, as such merry persona occasionally do; and the 
first person to whom he applies for advice and assistance 
is this very individual whose gravity had hitherto been 
so terrifically repulsive. The result of his application 
loads him to acknowledge that his friend is an exceed- 
ingly good fellow after all; the point of view from 
which he beholds him has been quite changed. 

How different is the point of view from which we 
gaze on ourselves from that whence others behold us t 
Let us look in fancy at that city exquisite who has just 
stepped out of his counting-house towards the close of 
the day. His coat, of the last fashion, is carefully 
brushed, and so is his hat : his cravat is unimpeachable : 
his chains tasteful : and gracefully ascends the smoke 
of his cigar. To whom does he appear that model of 
perfection be is in his own eyes? To no one : not even 
to the good-natured scrvant-of-all-work over-the-way, 
who finds something to admiro in every member of the 
opposite sex, from the nimble boy who cleans her 
master’s boots, up to the octogenarian next-door, whose 
serene countenance occasionally gladdens her as he 
passes her kitchen-window on sunshiny days. Horace 
represents the miser as saying : — 

“ The people hiss me, but I praise myself at home.” 
While taking his own fireside as his point of view, the 
covetous man’s opinion of his peculiar worUi magnifies 
to an indefinite extent: his individual importance 
dilates into immensity, and nothing besides remains 
visible. But the benevolent man, t&ing his standing 
on the broad platform of humanity, discovers himself to 
be an unit of a vast multitude of which the members 
nearest to him have claima on his regard almoot equal 
to that due to himself: and he makes of his home, not 
a narrow circle out of which his afiections never care to 
stir, but the centre of a circumference, bounded only by 
his cap^ity of doing good. 

A shipwreck we should conceive must be a horrible 
sight when viewed from amid the splitting timbers, the 
creaking yards, the tom sailB, and tottering masts ; when 
the riirieks of the timid, the rilent paleness of the brave, 
the roar of the winds, the vehement nmriaing of the 
waves, combine to assault the heart with multi^ied 
shocks of terror. Yet, viewed from the shore, this aame 
spectacle is declared by Lucretius to be— -pleasant ! 

”*Tui idwisnt, when the seas are rough, to stand 
And view anotheris danger, safe at ImA”— (hsiel. 
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How ’diffbrcnt does man appear when seen mixed with 
others, and when beheld alone !. When he forms one 
of a multitude like that iihmense army over which 
Xerxes wept, or like that courteous throng which, at the 
coronation of our present most gracious Sovereign, filled 
almost to suflbcation the vast area of Charing Cross, the 
individual becomes reduced to the dimensions of an 
insoct, though a deep impression of sublimity is caused 
by the congregated whole. Rut, on the other hand, 
when we consider him standing alone in some spot re- 
mote from his kind, how grand is the aspect he assumes ! 
He is now the lord of all around: "creation’s heir, the 
world, the world is his he is a hierophant interpreting 
nature’s mute symbols into intelligible words. This 
thought has sometimes occurred to us when, while wan- 
dering al>sorbed in meditation through some retreat 
into whieh human footsteps but seldom intrude, another 
man has suddenly been seen approaching us. More 
importance seemed to attach to that one human being 
than to the whole crowd who had been wont to jostle 
us in Cheapsidc. Who was ho? Why was he there? 
Was his ** intent wicked or charitable 1” Was he about 
to speak to us? We have been thrown fora moment 
or two into a state of curious perplexity, and have 
breathed more freely when he had passed. 

A judicious and sound-minded writer has shown the 
^at advantages of points of view in carrying on con- 
troversies to an interminable length. " There are very 
few things indeed,” says Mr. Alexander Knox, in one of 
his letters to Bishop Jebb, "which will not be seen 
differently, from different points of view. If any one 
therefore resolves to oppose, all he has to do is to dis- 
cover the point of view from which a different appear- 
ance will present itself; and then obstinately set the 
one appearance against the other, w'ith steady disregard 
of all explanatory considerations. In this way, contro- 
versies may be carried on for ever : as in this way, they 
have already been multiplied, ad infinitum*' 

In conclusion; as, when we wish to gain the most ex- 
tensive prospect, we select the most commanding point 
of view, BO, if we would bring before our minds the full 
beauty of the goodly framework of created things, we 
must endeavour to reach in faith or in fancy, that emi- 
nence whence we may 

" Look down with wonder on the sudden view 
Of all this world at once 

and so form some idea of the symmetrical design which 
pervades the vast realm of Providence. For we are per- 
suaded that, could we gain some central point around 
which the manifold revolutions of the moral and phy- 
ueal universe, " cycle and epicycle, orb in orb,” might be 
seen running their harmonious rounds, we should learn 
to blush at the short-sighted judgments which our 
impatience, catching at seeming contrarieties, is so apt 
to pass on the arrangements of this sublunan* sphere. 

M. N. 


DUNBAR CASTLE. 

It is BOtatter of observatiosi to every Border tourist, 
that by fer the most magnificent remains of fortresses 
are presented by the English frontier. While the 
Castles of Alnwick, Baby, Work and Naworth, attest 
the supeiioT wealth and power of the land whose grim 
warders they were, little is to be seen on the Scottish 
side worthy of ha^ng been the home whence issued the 
Armstiongs and Elliots, and other redoubted chiefs of 
the Debateahlo Land,” except the grass-grown ruins 
of a remote age, and a few inconsiderable structures of 
a later date on these. The reason of this is to be found 
in the feet, that the Scotch, unskilful in the art of 
defence, found it thmr beet policy to demolish the 
fortresses they had retaken, and trust to their 


native hardihood, and knpwledge of the passes, for 
BucciesB in their forays. 

While this was pretty generally the case on the 
Border, it was not so further in the interior. There, 
amid the gloomy hills of Liddesdale, rose, stem and 
grim, the mighty Castle of the Hermitage, while those 
of Tantallon and Dunbar frowned from their lofty 
foundations over the German Ocean. The ruins of these, 
and especially of Dunbar, although presenting but 
little to the eye, arc yet " grey with glorious ages/’ end 
are so interwoven with Scottish history, that a brlof 
meditation among them may not bo unprofitable. 

On tho most salient point of a stem liarrier of ro<dis 
which girds the plains of East Lothian and Berwick- 
shire, and withstands tiie fury of the German Ocean, 
stands the Casilo of Dunbar. A type of the iron age In 
which it was built, its massive walla seem as if they 
were a continuation of the rugged rocks from which 
they spring. In those days men sought not a dwelling- 
place amid the fairer scenes of nature, and hero they 
have attempted to isolate themselves from the land in 
towers which might bid defiance alike to the war of 
man and the elements. Walls of enormous thickness 
running from rock to rock; turrets that overlooked 
leases of land and sea, by their ruins attest as well 
their own strength, as the fierceness of tho elemental 
warfare that has raged around them. The sea has 
worn long and dreary caverns beneath the castle, and 
each returning tide roars and chafes underneath tho 
dismantled fortress, awakening other music than the 
ravclry of the forgotten barons who once rejoiced in the 
security of their sea-bcaten homo. 

But, 

" There was a day when they were young and proud ; 
Banners on liigh, and battles passed below ; 

But they who fought are in a bloody shroud, 

And those which waved are shredless dust ere now, 

And the bleak huttleineuts shall hear no Aiture blow.** 

The date of its erection is not known, but the foundiT 
of tho house of Dunbar and March was Patrick, Earl of 
Northumberland, who in 1072, fled thither fiom the 
wrath of William the Conqueror. Although tho barotiy 
had been conferred on him by the Bcottlsh king, tho 
Earls of Dunbar adhered to the English during the 
memorable stniggles of Wallace and Bruce for Uie 
independence of their country. Uenco thoir name, 
Cospatrick, (abridged from Comes Patriciiis,” tho 
name of the first earl,) has been branded with infamy 
in tho legends of that illustrious period. It was left 
for a female member of the house to redeem its character 
for patriotism, by her memorable defence of tho castle. 

About the year 1334, the Countess of Dunbar, a 
daughter of Randolph, and grand-niece of tho Bmeu, 
but better known by the name of " Black Agnes,” had 
remained in the castle, when her lonl, who liad now 
given in his allegiance to David III. had taken tho field 
against tho English. Meantime the castle was liesiegod, 
but in vain did Montague, Earl of Salisbuiy, assail the de- 
voted walls with all the machines that English ingenuity 
had then devised. The high-spirited li^y, walkin^ w ill y 

kerchief the dust produced ^ ^s engines, and, strong 
in her impregnable position, taunted the EngUsli ean 
I on the failuro of each of Ids assaults;-^ 

•* Beware, Montagow, 

Beware of thy sow,” 

are the well known rude rhymes she uttered as a htiga 
rock was hurled on the advancing m ac hin e, under Ufftr 
of which Montague sought to undermine the Vditt 
While blunders and incapacity marked the prDoeediin|i 
of the Scotch army, this gaUsnt l|Mly« with a ooumge 
worthy of her kindred, held ont fer idg weeks, wm. 
Just as the garrison was ledueed 4o tife »iremlty ef 
famine, Sir Alexander Ramsay peTfeniMld feie «f 
conveying supplies to them by fiea on a dark night, 
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and a vigorous salljr, next asorniug^ routed the 
besiegers. 

The fortunes of the castle after this varied with those 
of its possessors. With a fickleness peculiar to Border 
nobles of those days, the tenth earl, in consequence of 
a quarrel with the Duke of Albany, brother of liobert 
III., transferred his allegiance to Henry IV. of England, 
in whose service he distinguished himself at the battle 
of Bhrewsbuiy. His estates were forfeited, and the 
castle passed to the favourite, Albany. This prince has 
left no^memorial of his power behind him, save tho 
royal arms of Stuart, which, although bleached and 
defaced by the sea breezes, may still be deciphered on a 
lofty gateway beside those of Dunbar aud the Isle of 
Man : — “ Sic transit gloria mundi." 

Little historical interest attaches to the castle till the 
year 1667* when it again became identified with the 
fortunes of an illustrious female. 

To 1^6 spot which ** Black Agues” liad made famous 
by her heroism, fied tho illdated Mary Stuart after the 
murder of llizzio, and ngtiin, in one of the guiltiest 
passages of her chequered life, she sought it in company 
with her profligate husband Bothivell. She too passed 
away from the gloom of this wave-l>eaten fortress to 
scenes darker and sterner still ; and, before long, the 
cannon of the Regent Murray 'demolished what the 
violence of former ages aud the fury of tho storm had i 
left of Dunbar Castle. | 

The prospect from the castle is very grand ; on the 
one side the eye loses itself in the blue expanse of the 
German Ocean, while on the other, looking up the 
Eirth, stands the Bass rock ; 

** an ialniid salt and hare, 

The hannt of seals, and ores, and sou-inews* clang 

and beyond it the green fields and jilcasant hills of 
Fife. 

Behind stands the old town, descried and dull, except 
when the summer mouths bring round the herring 
fishery ; and then in its own rude way it is gay enough, 
jmd a pleasant sight it is of a calm summer evening to 
BOO tho two or three hundred fishing-boats stand out for 
the deep water — a flotilla of industry amid the perils of 
the deep. All through the twilight of these summer 
nights do they watch in silence by their nets, till the 
first rays of the sun shine upon the heaving and glisten- 
ing masB of scaly beings which crowns their labours. 
All honour be to those hardy sons of the sea, whose 
perilous labours provide so largely for the poor man's 
winter flitre on those northern shores ! 

If the rocky barrier of this coast resists a stormy sea, 
it protects a fritilc plain. A smiling landscape of rich 
com fields, and substantial farm houses, stretches from 
the BOa to the hills. But this sjiot, now so peaceful, is 
rich in historic recollections, for it was the scene of one 
of Cromwell’s greatest triumphs. 

We trust that a brief review of this memorable battle, 
aided by Mr. Carlyle's vivid and impassioned descrip- 
tion, may not be unacceptable to our readers. Oliver 
Cromwell, now Captain of the 'Commonwealth, having 
overran England, finds that the Scottish Presbyterians 
who lent such powerful aid to his cause in its earliest 
stages, have now made a stand, and while they fight for 
the ‘'Covenant," fight fdso for a Stuart king. Accord- 
ingly, in June, 1650, Scotland is invaded. Cromwell 
advancing by Berwick and Dunbar to Edinburgh, in vain 
demands admittance there; tho neighbourhood is 
deserted, and no prov^aion can be got for his army. 
He is then forced to retire back upon Dunbar, whither 
snppUes can bo brought him by sea. While he is 
onoamped in and about the town, Lealcy, at tho head of 
the Scottish army, having closely fbllowod his rear, now 
hangs on the Boon Hill, the last of the Lammermoor 
lapge, a position of uncommon strength, while it con- 
fines Cromwell to the narrow peninsula his soldiers 
occupy, and cuts off all communication with England 
apoept by swa. Hia men are waaUng away with aickneaa, 



provisions begin to fiul, and atormaibrbid all hope of 
relief by sea. Never hath the Protector been in such 
evil plight before. Lesley baa but to hang a fortnight 
more on these heathy hills, and the overthrower of 
kings must be 'himself overthrown. “ He was a strong 
man, (we quote from Carlyle's Cromwell), ‘ so intimates 
John Maidstone, who knew, him,’ in the dark perils of 
war, in the high places of the field, hCpe ahone in him 
like a pillar of fire, when it had gone out in all the 
others.”* 

A mile and a half to the east of Dunbar, a rivulet or 
bum flows from the Doon Hill to the aea. Deep aud 
rapid as those hiU streams are, Cromwell's troops are 
drawn. up on the left side of this. There are but 
two fords across it ; one of them Cromwell has seized, 
and is about to seize the other. There at this pass on 
and about the present London road, as you discover 
after long, dreary, dim examining, took place the brunt 
or essential agony of the battle of Dunbar, long ago 

Yes, my travelling friends, vehiculating in 

gigs, or otherwise, over that piece of London road, you 
may say to yourselves, ' Here without monument is the 
grave of a valiant thing which was done under the sun ; 
the footprint of a hero, not yet quite undistinguishable, 
is here."' 

Leslie, who from the Doon Hill watches every 
movement of the enemy, is led to the fatal error of 
descending to tho plain. To use Cromwell’s expression, 
'he shogs’ down, and takes up ground on the right 
bank of the stream. Cromwell detects at once his error, 
and determines to take advantage of it. He will cross 
the stream, and be the first to give him battle, and this 
the next day before dawn. We borrow from the page 
of his enthusiastic biographer the description of thiB 
dexterous l>attl6 

*' Tho night is wild and wet ; 2d of September 
means 12th by out Calendar ; the harvest moon wades 
deep among clouds of sleet and hail. Whoever has a 
heart for prayer, let him pray now, for the wrestle of 
death is at hand. Pray, and withal keep his 

owder dry ! and be ready for extremities, and quit 

imsclf like a man t Thus they pass the night, making 
that Dunbar peninsula, and Brock rivulet, long memo- 
rable to mo. We English have some tents; the Scots 
have none. The hoarse sea moans bodeful, swinging 
low and heavy against these whinstono bays ; tho sea 
and the tempests are abroad, all else asleep but we — and 
there is one that rides upon the wings of tho wind. 

a » » « • 

And now is tho hour when the attack should be. and 
no Lambert is yet here ; he is ordering the line far to 
tho right yet; and Oliver occasionally, in Ho^on'a 
hearing, is impatient for him. The Scots too, in this 
wing are awake, thinking to surprise us : there is their 
I trumpet sounding, we heard it once ; and Lambert who 
was to lead the attack is not here. The Lord General 
is impatient ; — behold, Lambert at last ! The trumpets 
peal, shattering with fierce clangour night’s silence ; 
the cannons awaken along the line ; ‘ The Lord of 
Hosts I The Lord of Hosts 1* ' On, my brave ones ; on 1’ 
A dosperato charge of artillery cavalry bursts on 
the Scottish main lino ; soldiers stiffened with exposure 
to the autumn night make a brave, but hopeless re- 
sistance, and the battle soon becomes a rout. 

" And over St. AbVa head, and the German Ocean, 
just then bursts the first gl^un of the level sun upon us, 
'and I heard Nol say/ (in the words of the Paalmisti), 
'Let Ood arise, and let hU enemies be seattered 
Three thousand dead, and ten thousand piisoners are 
the fruit of this militi^ blunder. 

With this battle ceases the historic interest of 
Dunbar. Over that plain, ofioe plsshy with autumn 
rains, and the blood a Scottidi army, a long succession 


(1) Cadyto’i Letten and fipewhei cfCMiver Cmwdh Vol. U. 
P.W. 
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of poacefal harriOBtfl has waved, and a railway now bearfl 
the iinoonsciouB, traveller paat the Doon Hill and 
Brockebuiy. 

— ♦ 

THE DUKE OP ALVA’S BllEAKFAST AT THE 
CASTLE OP KUDOLSTADT. (a. n. 1547.) 

From Schiller. 

On turriiTif^ over an old cliToniclc of the sixteenth 
century {fin in ErelesiA et Politied geetip^ ah anno 
1500 ad annum 1000) T found the foljowin^ anecdote, 
which deserves, for more than one reason, to be | 
rescued from obscurity. Tt is confirmed in a writing | 
called, MaiiRolea manibus Metzelii posita a Fr. 
Mehh, fypdekmdo. 1738,*’ and it may also be found 
in Spauberfr’s ** AdelspieKcl.** 

A German lady, of n family which had given 
an emperor to Germany, once almost intimidated 
the dreadful Duke of Alva, hy her resolute behaviour. 
WJien the Emperor Charles V. passed through 
Thuringia, on hiswnvto Franconia and Swabia, 
after the battle of Muhlberg,the widowed countess, 
Katherine of Schwarsshnrg, procured from him a 
“ safeguard ” for the protection of her vassals from 
any molestation or injury which they might other- 
vinse expect at the hands of the Spnnish army, in 
return for which she engaged to furnish the 
Spaniards with bread, beer, and other pro\isiona, 
at a moderate rate, to be conveyed for them from 
Rudolstadt to the bridge where they were to cross 
the Saal. But she had the precaution to destroy 
immediately this bridge, which was close to lludol- 
stadt, and to throw another over the river at a 
greater distance, in order that her rapacious guests 
might not be tempted to excesses by flic too great 
vicinity of the town. She also permitted the in- 
habitants of all the villages round, through which 
t he troops were to pass, to transport the best of 
their possessions to the Castle of Rudolstadt, for 
security. Meanwhile, the Spanish general, accom- 
panied by Duke Henry of Brunswick and his sons, 
approached the town, and sent on to invite himself 
to breakfast at the castle. So modest a recpiest, 
from the commander of a powerful army, could not 
well he refused. “ What the house could afford 
should be freely given ; and it was hoped His 
Excellency would he contented with what he might 
find,” was the answer returned by the countess, 
who, at the same time, remembering the safeguard, 
did not fail to beg the general to observe it con- 
scieptiously. A friendly reception, and a well- 
furnished table, awaited the duke at the castle. 
He could not but acknowledge the hospitality and 
excellent housekeeping of the Thuringian ladies. 
But hardly were the guests seated at table, when 
an express messenger caUll the countess from the 
hall. She was informed that the Spanish soldiery 
had behaved with violence at some of the villages 
on the road, and driven oif the peasants’ cattle. 
Katherine was the mother of her people; any 
offence against the poorest of her vassals she 
regarded as committed against herself. Irritated 
to the behest degree by this breadi of faith, but 
preser^ng her presence of mind, she armed her 
whole househdd with epeed, but without noise, 
and commanded the castle gates to be securely^ 
fastened, Then returning to the hi^, where the. 
princes were sdll seated, she complained to them 
in the most moving manner, of the flagrant dis- 
regard of the emperor’s promise, of whi^ she had 


just been infimned. She was answered laughingly, 
that such litde misfortunes were the chances of 
war, and could not be guarded against on a march. 
“ We will see that,” cned she, angrilv. My poor 
peasants must, and shall, have their property 
again; or by Heaven,** raising her voice in a 
threatening tone, “ the blood of princes for fhe 
blood of cattle !” So saying, she quitted the ban- 
quetting hdl, w^hich was instantly filled wiA armed 
retainers, who, sword in hand, but with the utmost 
respect, proceeded to station thomselves behind the 
princes’ chairs, and wait on them at their meals. 
The visitors looked at each other in silence and 
embarrassment ; the duke himself clianged colour 
at the entrance of this armed force. Cut off from 
his army, surrounded by a superior number of 
determined men, what could Alva do but take 
patience, and endeavour to appease the injured 
lady on any terms? Henry of Brunswick first 
recovered his self-possession. He with great tact 
and prudence turned the whole affair into a joke, 
and himself laughed long and loud. He praised 
the countess for the motherly care she took of her 
tenantry, and tlie wonderful courage she had 
evinced, and undertook to persuade the Duke of 
Alva to make all reparation for the outrage com- 
mitted by the troops. And by him the latter was 
really induced to despatch an order to his men for 
the immediate restoration of the cattle to their 
lawful owners. As soon as the countess had made 
sure of this, she cordially thankeii her guests, and 
they took a most polite leave of her. 

It was doubtless this occurrence which procured 
for Katherine, Countess of Scliwarsburg, tlie sur- 
name of ** The Heroine.” Still renowned is die 
determined activity with which she Ibrthered the 
progress of the reformation, which her husband, 
Count Henry XXXV n., had before introduced into 
his dominions; the perseverance with which she 
endeavoured to abolish monkery, and to improve 
school-education ; and her untiring humanity which 
protected and supported numbers of Protewtant 
ministers, who were persecuted elsewhere for their 
religion’s sake. She died universally revered and 
lamented, in the fifty-eighth year of her age, and 
twenty-ninth of her reign, and lies interred in the 
church of Rudolstadt. 

— 
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In Original Poetry, the Name, real or aaiumed, of the Author, 1* 
printed in Small Capitals under the title; In SelecUonii, it Is 
printed in Italics at the end. 


THE INJURED PATHEE. 

Thx Order of the Priara of the Madouna via imititiited in 
1208 , to resist heretics and all violntprs of justice. Tlit^ vere 
oonstrailied to emph^ the sword wherever the Eoman Church 
commanded. They bore a white shield with a red cross on it, 
mid they not permitted to wear spuri or hridlee oft gold. 
In after agtt they went hy the name of the ** Joyooa/’ btteuie, 
ae a refigions body, th^ were exempted ftom idl taxes aal aga* 
lar bnrd^ land, becoming rich, lived somptaiMH^ with theb 
vives and ebildren. 

XIaiinsta, eon of Hesser Harzaeoo of Tiis, (a ftiar of tl^ 
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Older,) was slau by Messer Beecio la Oaimma, His father 
neeived the iuteUigeoee without tears, pardoned the homioide, 
collected his brother friars, sad ad the Wrial of his sou preached 
a sermon reoonunending resignation and forgiveness to the 
relatives, and peace to the populace. 

*Twas in dark days of feud and strife, 

Witli deeds of ruthless bloodshed rife. 

Such as oft brought vengeance dire, 

Handed down to son from siroj — 

. Yetf even in that age defiled, 

Chnit wanted not some servants imld, 

Who, by His peaerful law, could tome 
Tho rai^ of t|te ^ride, however fierce its finiue. 

In Piia!a «|^ts, tluoughout the day, 

Loud vode the stot df wild affray. 

An old man oaiuo to seek his sou 
A friai's garment' hod he on, 

A cross of blood ou snow-white shield,— 

Bor he had swom the sword to wield 
Wherever Borne to arms should call, 

And bid her trusty sons upon her foremen fall. 

He soiig[ht, and all too soon he found ! 

His son lay weltering on the ground ; 

The life-hlood oozii^ from his heart 
. Had forced the spirit to depart. 

AwMle the lonely father gazed ; 

Then unto Heaven his eves he raised; 

Bat not a tear bedewed his check, 

Nor one rebellious murmur was he heard to speak. 

The corse is placed upon a bier, 

They bear it to a Oonvent near, 

Tha]^ in the Churdi it may abide 

Bnt Ihere they find tlie homicide t 

Tho Altar’s iheltc{r had he sought 

B*en where the murdered man they brought. 

Bidbre the slayer of his son 
The iijured father stood, nor did his presence shun. 

Upon hi| cheek a burning spot 
A moment klowcd, and then was not 
An ashy paleness took its stead ; 

Ahd of h» eye the fire was dead. 

Though first it blazed with hasty flame ; 

Then o’er his limbs a trembling came. 

He clasped his hands, and looked to Heaven, 

And said : ** Lord, I forgive, and pray to be forgiven!” 

\ He tamed, and left the murderer, 

Who pased ou him with awe and fear. 

The, kinsmen of tho s^iin he sought, 

^ ' The broUien of his band he brought, 

The vonth tliey were too late to save, 

To place witli honour in the .grave. 

Now surely he will silence break, 

Aj 4 bid them vengeance due on fod aggression take. 

8o deemed the mwd who round him stood ; 

The kinsmen muttered : ** Blood for blood !” 

The outraged fathi^ thus began, 

' ' Ahd still ms words' on mercy ran : 

Q God! who gave to ns Thy Son, 

By whom, out hope of heaven is won, 

Amt me w^ Tliy Spirit meek, 

Whfie to ampe’the wrath of these fierce men I seek !** 

pamAs ^ mt one piteous glance 
Upon the then criM : Advance 1 

Qtue bn thii yp^lttlw so fiur and young, 

And evmyeimdmUbe aA^ 

To te& how morderotts blow eapellsd 
HU soul the eby k wAuxA *twas hd^^ 

(k>me hither/ve ^ knew him, --say, 

. . Bow hrl^ aaAbeintiftil this ikee was yesterday. 


./my 'I 

^ 

Bonndtict to<an mufied m l s . ' 
Bcidso man oidrSon,— 

, soourgeo, and spi 


, Smitten, soourgM, and spat upon 1 
Piereed tie fiishiiiids, and pierced HUM; 

HU Can tevilings loud, and scoiU, and mockUiii greet- 


“ See how his bleeding brows arrmnd, 

A crown of platted thorns is hotind. 

His Father is a mighty King,— 

(y'an Ho not destromon bring 
On the foes that kill His cliim. 

And thus have marred His visage mild— 

LsughiDg to scorn His matclilcm woe, 

Saying : ‘Now save thyself, and we will homage show I’’ 

“ Oh ! if His Father thus sustain 
The spectacle of Jesus’ pain, — 

If the spotless Jesus thus 
Fouretli forth his blood for ns, — 

Shall we sinners dare repine 
A t His orderin divine P ^ 

No I this bleeding clay I bring 
Unto the Altar’s foot, an offering to my King ! 

Oh ! Thou, who didst for sinners die, 

Cast upon me now Thine eye; , ^ 

Give ray pleadings power to move 
These stem men to deedi^ of love ! 

The wound tliat Peter in his zeal 
Gave in haste, Thy hand did heal. 

Fain would I to my bitterest foe, 

B’en Lor^ for Thy dear sake, as sweet compassion sliow.” 

To Heaven he lifts his streaming eyes. 

No voice in all the crowd replies ; 

One by one, they wend their way j 
By the corpse he still doth stay ; 

Shades of night are gathering round, 

He kneels bmido it on the ground. 

His prayer is answered— he hath peace ! • 

And oil rude tiireats of strife and liate around him cease. 


inisttUancous. 

** 1 have here made only a nosegay of culled flowers, and 
have brought nothing of niy own, but tho string that tics 
tliem.” — Montaigne. 

Whateveh withdraws us from tho power of our 
senses ; wliatevor makes the past, the distant, or the 
future, predominate over the present, advances ns in tho 
dignity of thinking beings. Far from me, and far from 
my friends, be such frigid philosophy as may conduct us 
indifferent and unmoved over any ground which has 
been dignified by wisdom, bravery, or virtue. That 
man is little to be envied whose patriotism would not 
gain force upon the plain of Marathon, or whose piety 
would not grow warmer among the mins of Iona.— i>r. 
Johnson, 

Most men are deceived in being too reasdiable; con- 
cluding that reason will prevail with those men to sub- 
mit to what is right and just, who have no other con- 
sideration of right and justice but as it advance their 
interest, or complies with their humour and passion. 
And BO easy it hath always been to do harm, and to 
mislead men; and so. hard to do good, and reduce 
them to reason I — Clarendon. 


NiB.— A Stamped Editionjaf thii Periodical can lie forwarded 
free’Cf postage, on appUcMft'to the Publisher, ibr eonve- 
ntenee of parties residing orBSutance, price 2t, 6J.,M^uarter. 
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BBEU BEEWED FRO|l SUGAR. 

Tbs nearcity In, and conHotnenlbigh prlco« of, grain, 
have of late'lod to the isuggea&l BiibKtltutibnof sugar and 
maUuMes in breweries and diBtilleriofi* Thejrc are various 
fiscal cousideraMons 'mtiected with this inoaHuro, to 
which wo may advert; hut first wo shall 

glance at the exqil^xuent of sugar in doinuKtlv. brewing, 
that is, brewi|U||^pon a small scale. 

Apopuknr IWter on domestic economy, (M r. Doiic^ au,) 
observes making excellent ale or table beer it 
is not i^itolutely necessary to use malt. To conceive 
this fp^joet rightly^ .vo must consider that it is the 
sugar of the malt '^Idh undergoes fermentation, and 
thit any otb^ ihgat iHU fbmtcnt Just os well, aUhough 
no other U ^ To this statement we re- 

quest special attention* 

^'Economy and long habit,*’ continues the waiter just 
quoted, ''have established malt sugar as a brewing 
matertfd, but cane sugar will afford an excellent drink. 
To penonS residing in the country, and far from 
breweries, As well as tp those who do not choose the 
great trouble of managing malt, this is a valuable fact. 
Anothar advantage 6f cane sugar is, that the apparatus 
necessaii^ IbT oduverting it into beer' is much more 
sim|fiei all that is required is a cask which has no 
bung-hole, or has it well stopped up. This is to bo | 
placed standing upon either of its ends ; a cock is to be | 
nxoo in one of the staves, about an inch above tho | 
bottom chimb, so that, in drawing oil* the liquor, the i 
sedimetli cannot also run. In the centre of the top of 
the Oiikk that is, in the centre of Hs other end, a nolo 
is to be bored, cd such size os will admit a large bottle- 
corhd 

** liet ns suppose that the cask holds ten gallons, and 
that the drink Is to bo tolerably strong ale. The proper 
quantity of hops required for ten gallons of alq, in t his 
proeela, irill be 'about a pound and a half. On this 
qia^^, contained in any convenient vessel, pour 
eloycn gaikUia of l>oiling water; or, what is much 
Imtter, boll the hops in ibo water for about five miiiuios, 
and nc more; then strain oflT the hops; in the strained 
^ Bqlliar diiBolvo fourteen pounds Of sttg^, and mix in a 
yeast of tlic iKsst quality, 
the whole into a cask ; it will soon begin to 
feriilBllIl ll Vrill throw up its yeast through tho cork<^ 
holbil And then, being retained WHkih the exteniAl 
rim ^ Gie ohimb, it will, for the most part, fall back 
iutC Uqnor, ami nin back Into tho cask. U wilfrequire, 
at the ordinary temperature of summer, as much n» 
thigi Kreeka ot a month to complete the fernicnfation. 
For llkO laili fortnight, the cork may be generally kept 
in )bita htdo ; but it should, once every two days, be re- 
give vent to the fixed air ; and then it should 
be mijmOa. When the ferinentatiou appears at an end, 
the fiiM. Of the augar will almost have disappeared. 
ThA'iomfc thtn be permanently driven in, and in 
four d^a file Aid Will bO fit for draught or bottling. 

" Aate. tho qtlAUty of the sugar, it is a matter of little 
cogMiqimiMsey- White augar wifi afford an ale scarcely 
ooloem ; h»Wll.iOgAr will impart proportionate oolour, 
and not quite So a flavour. Should colour be an 
ob|set, it M ecunmunicated hy the raspings of an 
ovef^fibked loaf, eT by aootched treacle; but this is a 
matter of UHlo mmAOnk The dirink will spontaneously 
fine Itaelfi 

"To pmmmi who have acquired Aft inveterate pre- 
diloi&cm for the abomliilhfoAirf idHod flavour which 
the ihiu of the ^ communicate, 

this pm and simple drink iw plying: but 
|t M ^Aingular how eoon tlm AmW aequir^ a high 
.feltih for it, end ptOfbrs it to emy oihdr. There is a 
I pnri^ Of taste belonging to it quite difieront from the 
, ^mdeacribable jumble of tastes so pcrcoptibld in common 


ales ; while it has a slight sharpness combined with 
tenacity, which is much more agreeable than the 
glutinous or mucilaginous softness of even the best ales. 
But it has one advantage which places it above all com- 
petition, and that is its lightness on the stomach ; this, 
when compared with the sickly hbaviness of malt ale, 
is remarkable. The whiter the sugar the lighter will 
be the ale ; and age greatly conduces to the same end, 
provided that tlic drink bo sound, which is best insured 
by bottling.” 

Thus far Mr. Donovan’s method: wo have tasted 
beer made by it, though not with the requisite attention 
to the several stages of the process. It by no means 
came up to Mr. Donovan’s standard ; but wc have 
known boor thus made to prove excellent. 

There is, likewise, a mode of economising malt. 
Thus, to half a bushel add four pounds of treacle, and 
three quarters of a pound of hops: this will make 
twenty-fi vc gallons of beer, the cost of which will be but 
twopence per gallon, where the matoriala are purchased 
to the best advantage. This beer will be fit to drink 
in a fortnight, but will not keep in warm weather. 

Table-beer may be made without malt, by boiling 
four pounds of coarse sugar, and three ounces of hops, 
in ten gallons of water, in a covered copper, for three 
quarters of an hour : ferment the strained liquor in the 
usual manner, keep it for a week or ten days, and it 
will be fit for use. 

f)r, a pleasant and wholesome beer may bo made as 
follows to a quarter of a peck of sweet wheat bran 
add three handfuls of hops, and ten gallons of water, 
boil the whole together in a copper until the bran and 
hops sink to the bottom : then strain it through a hair 
siovc into a cooler, and when lukevrarm add two quarts 
of molasses, this will be sufficient for a nine gallon cask. 
Before you pour in tlic liquor, which must be done as 
soon as the molasses is dissolved, put two table spoon- 
fuls of good yeast into the barrel ; bung it up when the 
formculation has subsided, and in four dayX it will be 
fit for use; it will, however, be improved by bottling; 
in which cose it will be ready to drink in six or seven 
days. 

Molasses has been mentioned as a substitute for malt, 
as well as sugar ; and we rhall npw proceed to consider 
the economy of these substitutes, as determined upon a 
large scale. 

In "tho 4rt of Browing/* an admirable treatise by 
the late Mri David Booth, who was, At otto period, a 
common brevror, it is stated that "of all the substitutes 
for malt, raw grain is the principal ; ifi IndUed, that can 
be called a substitute which is merely malM in the 
tnash’tim in place of the floor.” The process by whieh the 
conversion of barley, or other grain, into mAlt, is thus 
rapidly performed, is detailed in Mr. Booth*a work ; 
while we warn the public brewef of the leral danger of 
Its adoption, wc strenuously recommend its use in 
private families. Were tho practioe to liccome general, 
a deduction of the duties on beer would indubitably 
follow. • 

•* Pure sugar and water, (it has been said,) will not fer- 
ment; but taw sugar, or molassei^ will make ve^ good 
beer, either alone, or mi|||;with malt-wmts. There is, 
however, no saving frod|p use of these materials^ un- 
less when malt becomes much dearer than ih ordinary 
veors} in which case they are oecaehimaliy piemfiitted to 
oe need under the authority of thd Ijords Of the Trear 
sury. A weak l>eer from molaiM SI frequmrily made 
in private fomilies, and drtmk id A |iif-fidirmi^ied State ; 
but it is too luscious Amt the tailAjI, are ac- 

cuslomed to the small beer of mij% ' MmSaSes, mixed 
wiik A WeAk mtlt-wOrt, would, twA formented, be 
much moim pAlAtable.’' A receipt m thil chua is i^ven 
above. . 

iMmha"jperAiiid<m liTiJhmth tofm to, has of 
lata been mooted mid, with the view 

of determi&ing its policy in the present scarcity of 
grain, the Board of Excise have reported to the Lords 



of the Troaftuiy on the comparatire value of grain and 
sugar in browing and distilling 


What ma^ be the result of theae AnancUd doduetionit, 
in the reduction of the ditfty on aiigar so omployodi 
remains to be seen. Meanwhile, it nlust be oonoeaed, 


••B*f««thcSeI«rtCommiteofX8Sl,-OnthctJ» ofMo. laSui; 

lasses,* vwlous estimates were made of the weight of BugM of wh6l*«oino smeable beer 


varied much, according to the allowiuiro made for the qnality 
of ttie grain and the skill of the brewer—thn lowest being 1731b. 


Boer from mangold wurzcl maybe made Ij^deaOslstjg 
half a hundred weight of the roots, and boiU% ^em m 


of sugar to the quarter of malt, and the highest SSfllb. The hour and a half in fourteen gallons of ^6||, 

average is lOU^lb. It is a general opinion, tliat * the saccharine slice the roots, pulp them through a sieve, and idd thO 
produce of barley has been increased of late years by the culti- juice to the water they were boiled In, whitlh Ml fdr 
vation of a superior description of grain, and by improved an hour and a half with four ounces of hops ; ttliaiti 
modes of working in breweries ;* and the mean (2001b. to the and work it for a day witb half a pint of yeast ; 4^*% 
quarter) adopted in the bill hrouglit in lately by the Chancellor jjfcim off the yeast, and put the beer into a barrel, 
of the Ejclieqaer Meme, therefore, to bo o ejfs one for tte jng back the nodimeiit. About two sounds of uolMa 
averi^eofrar^ TUemortooi^oneatimte uitlistlSOpoun^ niangold wnnsel, will mueb improT*'’ 

of sugar 18 equal to a quarter of malt ; but tlie experiments re- . j. , ® ' t 

contlymadc fix it very near the average struck in 1831 ; and ,, : 

this seems by far the most likely to he correct. By the B2d potatoes has sucoessfhlly manufk^ 

George III., (;.3, it is assumed, as to distilleries, that a hundred- tured; althoiigb, at preHCnt, this would ho but substi- 
weight of »)iigar will yield, upon an average, about 11^ gallons tuting one scjirce article for another. i\e, however, 
of proof s])irit. The evidence before the Committee of 1631 give the receipt as practised in France. Boil one hun- 
conducts U8 to the same conclusion. And the experiments now dred weight of peeled potatoes in eleven gallon^ of 
made quite coiiiinn it. The value of molasses in brewing has water, and mix them into a batter. At tbo same time, 
now been tried by only two experiments ; and the general con- let seven pounds of malt be mashed in a gallon of tepid 
elusion is, that about 3001b. of molasses will yield the same ^^ter, which add to the potatoe vat at tho tempemtur® 
quantity of bwr of a given .trength os a quarter of malt. The of 144 degrees ; stir the whole well together, cowr it. 
quertim. of ^pn^ ive value ..mat reiuain in Mine degree uu- it^emoin three or four hours. W 1 k. 11 it 

decided until it shall he ascertained, iit practice, whether the . u ui. . i. 

beer brewed from the former necessarily retains any peculiar 

flavour. In distilling, the (joinmon opinion is, that a hnndrtid- ^ »*eve, and when at od degrees of beat, It WH^ a 
weight of good molasses will yield eight gallons of proof spirit, ^l^fl'rter of a pint of yeast ; when lonncntatioti com* 
The average of ten experiments by the Excise gives about seven menecs, skim the beer, and draw it off into a cask, 
and one-tliird g^allons. But, if wo allow for tho dilfereut results where the fermentation should bo completicd. Tbo lioof 
invariably obtained in fernumting large and small quantities of thus produced, after lieing botiloii, ban boon found 
wiish, it must be allowed 1 hat here the common estimate is more greatly to resemble Paris beer, 

likely to be fo^d correct in practice. Tho Commissioners, how- In certain parts of Ireland, an excellent Mr baa 
ever, seem inejiued to adopt the minmvm of 7i gallons; and, os- brewed from parsnips, by a procpss somewhat like 

sninina that tho quarter of rn^t fields lb gaUuus. would bx its ^bo foregoing, except that no malt is used ; the bitter 
equivaieui in molasses at *./»Jus. omnlovod is bons. 


Tbc following deductions are from an article in The 
Globe newspaper of Feb. 2 : — 


employed is bops. 

Chemistry has, of late, contributed to tbo economy 
of malt in a beautiful research. Thus, Mr. Septimus 
liicBse suggests, that the weight of extract of malt may 


“ To apply these calculations 1« the present state, of the mar- *»uggesi«, i.na. luo weigm^ oi cx^rac* « niaii may 

knte for grSfi, and .ugar-l'irst, «» to the distiller. The Wdon •*« incmKod by miuply adding dwMw,i to the eemd 
average price of barley, by Friday’s QaseUe, (Jan. 29,) waa ’^0^, to convert the ronminuig atarch Into now Thie 
nSj. 3t/. per quarter. Its price has since receded from 2#. to 5*. w done by tliC addition of a portion ot tho malt, (which 
per quarter in all the principal markets of the kingdom ; and it contains diastase,) previous to mashing a BCCOIld time, 
e^iinot, for practical purposes, now he taken at more than 66s., In a brewing of thirty quarters, Mr. Ilicsse would take 
if 80 much. Admitting, then, that a quarter of barley will yield twenty-nine quarters for the first mash, and add the 
20 gallons of proof «pirit (a fullestimale), onegallofi so obtained remaining quarter to the second ; and there would he 
wiircost ahout2#.«K The average price ofAVest India sugar, guch an increase as to warrant him in advising its 
duty paid, w«., lart w^, about 52j. 6rf. per hundred-weight, .doption by all browera and dUtillera. 

If one handred-weight yield 11 1 gallons of spirit, a gallon of ^ 

such spirit will cost about 4#. Td. And the average price of mo- ^ 

lasses, at the same time, being about 28*. 6d. per hundred- ^ 

weight, it follows that if that (lunntity yields eight gallons of ^ 

spirit, the cost per gallon wiU he aWt 3*. Gd. But 5ie use of FRANK FAIRLEGH ; 

molasses is not yet permitted. It Mows that the distiller has ««««„ 

no indiMjement, at present prices, to substitute sugar for grain. companions in new scen es, 

“ As to the brewer, the Report before us states the relative Bv F. E. 8. 

vulues of sugar and malt for brewing, in reference to eve^ 

price of the latter, from 60*. to 00*. per quarter. Taking the — - 

prosent price of malt at 60*. per quarter, if its equivalent in Cl-IAP XI 

sugar be ^Ib., the value of a hundred-weight of sugar to the 

brewer wiQ bedd*. 9d.} and if t bfijsg nivalent be 1301b., as is what haart and i found when wk lost ouk Wir. 
more commonly supposed, the relM|m value of the sugar will j i.* i i • 

i)(>40*.0df. The average price of WlUndia sugar is uow 52*. 6<f. afternoon of the day after lawless s witi»- 


price has since rpced’ed from 2*. to 5*. i® done by the addition of a portion of tho maU,(whlek 


FRANK FAIRLEGH; 

OB, OLD COMPANIONS IN MEW SCENES. 

Bv F. E. 8. 


present price or malt at eu*. per quarter, u its equivalent in Cl-IAP XI 

sugar be ^Ib., the value of a hundred-weight of sugar to the 

brewer wiQ be44*. and if t hfijsg nivalent be 1301b., as is what habbt and i found when wk lost oub Wir. 
more commonly supposed, the relM|m value of the sugar will j i.* i i • 

i)e40*.0df. The average price of WlUndia sugar is now 52*. 6<f. afternoon of the day after lawless s witi»- 

Some sngon arc quoted much lower, but no large quantity could party, Oaklands and I were walking down to the 
be bought for anew Mpose at a lew price than that stated, gtablng, where his horses were kept, (he havingy in pun* 

—z ? ‘i; ?■“ 

molassM in hiewene^ under the nresent duties, would, un- myself, beguiled me into a promise to ride with him,) 
doubtedly, 3ii4 a prci^ Msmning that its flavour did not reduce when wo encountered Archer— 


"1 -“PPO^* yo" J-ve hewd new. par nwrifewe,- 


lasses beitig lowSr hi portion to its brewing value than the ^ . rfiahAti fiAnda 

duly upon pither sognr or malt. The abandonment of malt for Md he, after we had sbwn bands 
mohmsei wMd tM^ie canac a loss to the leveane.’* " Mo,** replied I, **wliatinay it h 


mohuiMi WttiM ther^ie canac a loss to the leve&iie.’* " Mo,** replied I, **wliatinay it happen to be I 

To Ihto we luirodii, flm* i. 1807, iMwi the priee 

of nwltwto flSi: per qoortor, H wie shown thot tho night. Mid old Msurico is gting about 

prifse ef sn^ dioM Ufrom 32 f. to 38*. per ewt to m* * distracted creature thw morning, and can t learn 
vnoe dislilTers te uae that article In their trade in pre* «ny tidings of her.*’ 

foreneo to malt. << What, that pretty girl with the 1^ ringlets, who 


mUSeWB LOKDOK KAGAZm 


TimA to stand behind the. muter V e^ed 1. ** What 
is SQ^baed to bhve beoomd^ her1 *' 

Tea, that’s the young lady/' returned Archer; "and 
all lhatVhnown about iiMNiar that she waited tij} her 
&ther..wwt out to smoke his pipe, as he mally does for 
an hdhr br io every evenibg, aad4;hen gw the urchin 
who runs of eri^Liits to eany a bundle for hcr^ and set 
out vnihout saying a word to any ono. After she had 
proceeded a little way, she was met by a man muihed 
up in a bioak, who took the bundle from the boy, 
threw him a shilling, and tol^him to go home directly. 
Instead of doing so, howeve^ he let them go on for a 
minute or two, and then followed them. They went at a 
ouick paoe along one or two streets; at length turned 
down a Ume,’ not from the Magdalene, at the bottom 
of whid» 4 gig was waiting. Another man, al^o 
muiSed np, was seated in the gig, into which the girl 
was handed by her companion, who said to the second 
man in a low. tone, 'All has gone well, and without 
attraetog notice,* — ^he then added in a warning voice 
-^'Bexaember, honour bright, no nonsense, or’— and 
here he sank his Voice, so tliat the boy could not catch 
what he said ; but the other replied, ' On my word, on 
my honour ! ’ — They thiUi^hook hands, the second man 
gathered up the re^, drew the whip across the horse, 
whiahvsprang mrw&d at speed, and they were out of 
slght^\ moment. The man who was left gazed after 
them for a minute or so, and then, turning briskly on 
his heel, walked away, without perceiving the boy, who 
stood under the shadow of a door-way. On being ques- 
^ ^oned|u» to what the men were like, be said that the 
llr^lMpi his face entirely concealed, but be was rather 
tall, "and* had black haUu^he second was a stout man, 
with light hair« and a high colour— for a dark lantern 
which he had with him happened to throw its light on 
his lace, as he was lighting it.” 

" At what time in the evening did all this take place/* 
inquired Oaklands. 

" Between nine and ten,** replied Archer. 

Oaklands and T exchan|*ed glances ; tbo same idea had 
evidently struck us both. 

"Has any one scon Wilford ibis morning]** asked 
Oal^s. 

" fieea him !’* returned Aicher, " yes, to bo sure, he 
and Wentworth have been parading about arm in arm 
all over the town ; they were with me when J met poor 
old Maurice, and asked him all sorts of questions about 
the affair. Wilford seemed quite interested in it.” 

"Strange!” obsci-ved Oaklands, musing. "I don’t 
make it out. I would not willingly wrong, even in 
thought, an innocent man. Archer/* he continued, 
"you have a shrewd keen wit, and sound judgment; 
tell me, in confidence, man, who do you think lias done 
thisr* 

" Nay, 1 W no diviner, to guess other men’s secrets/* 
replied Archer ; " and these are subjects about which it 
is not ovor safe to hazard conjectures. I have told you 
all I con loam about it, and it is for you to draw your 
own ^elusions ; it is no use ropeating things to you, 
of wBteh you are already aware : 1 might as well tell you 
d<tn bars and cats mew; or that Wilford has black 
hair, and Wentworth is a stout man with a high colour ; | 
or any other wolbknown truism,— but I am detaining 
yon— good morning." ^ saying, he shook han^ with ! 
ns, and left us. 

After widking some distance 'in silence, Oaklands 
oididxned abruptly, "It must l>e so! it is Wilford. 
fho has done this thing— you think as 1 do, do you 
Frank]" 

"lam sure we have not etftenee enough to prove it," 
teplied I ; "but 1 oon&siliiipiSMdtnedas amerexuatter 
of opinion to agree with though there are diffi- 
culties in the wijy, for whiCIf It la not easy to account. 
For instanee, why should Wiffbrd have gone to that 
party last n|^t, instead of rSmainix^ to osrry out his 
schemes himsUlf ; by idiiek he inouvx^ the additional 
jdak of entrusting their execudon to another] " 


"That is true," said Oaklands, thoughtfully, "1 do 
not pretend to understand it all clearly, but somehow I 
feel a conviction that Wilford is at the bottom of it." 

"You should recollect, Harry, that you greatly dis- 
like this man, — ^are, as 1 conceive, prejudiced against 
him, — and are therefore, of course, disposed to judge 
him harshly,” 

"Yes, 1 know all that, still youll see it will come out 
sooner or later that Wilford was the man. Her poor 
old father ! 1 have often observed how he appeared to 
doat upon her, and how proud he was of her-— his pride 
will be converted into mourning now. It is fearful to 
think,*' continued Oaklands, "of what crimes men are 
guilty in their reckless selfishness ! Here is the fair 
promise of a young girl’s life blighted, and an old man’s 
grey hairs brought down with sorrow to the grave, in 
. order to gratify the passing fancy of a heartless liber- 
tine." He paused, and then continued, " I suppose one 
can do nothing in the matter, having no stronger 
grounds than mere suspicion to go upon ]’* 

"1 should say, nothing likely to bo of the slightest 
benefit,” replied I, 

"Then the sooner we get to horse the better,” re- 
turned Oaklands; "hcarifig of a thing of this kind 
always annoys me, and 1 feel inclined to hate my species : 
a good gallop may shake mo into a better humour.” 

" And the dolce-far-niente ] ” I inquired. 

" Oh ! don't imagine me inconsistent,” was the 
reply; "only somehow, just at present, in fact over since 
the breeae last night, I've found it more trouble to re- 
main quiet than to exert myself ; so if you would not 
tire me to death, walk a little faster, there's a good 
fellow." 

After a brisk ride of nearly two hours along cross 
roads, we came out upon a wild heath or common of 
coualdemble extent. 

"Here's a famous place for a gallop/’ cxclaimod Oak- 
lands ; " I never can make up' my mind which is the 
fastest of these two horses ; let’s have a race, and try 
their speed— do you see that tall poplar troc, which 
seems poking its top into the sky, on the other side 
the common ] that shall be the winning post ; now, arc 
you ready?” 

, " All right, %o ahead,” replied I, bending forward, 
and giving my horse the rein. Away we went merrily, 

I the high-couraged animals bounding beneath us. and 
the fresh tir whistling by our ears, as we seemed to 
cut through it. For some time we kept side by side ; 
the horse Oaklands rode was, if anything, a finer, cer- 
tainly a more powerful animal than the one on which I 
was mounted, but this advantage was fully compeasated 
by the fact of his riding nearly a stone heavier than I 
did. We were thehsfore on the whole very fiurly 
matched. 

After riding at speed, as well as I could redton, about 
two miles, Oaklands to his groat delight had gained 
nearly a horse's length in advance of me, a space which 
it seemed beyond my powers of jockeyship to recover. 
Between us, however, and the tree ho bad fixed on as 
our goal, lay a small brook or Watetoonrse, along the 
banks of which the |||||hd became soft and marshy. 
In crossing this, the|||pter weight of man and horse 
told against Oaklands/wd g^Rodually I began to creep 
hp to him. As we neared bfook, H struck me that 
his horse appeared to labour heavily throiigh the stiff 
I clay; now or never, dhen, waa my opiK»^nity, and 
; shouting gaily, "Over first, fbv a BQvmig]i; go^ bye, 

I Hany,” 1 gave my horse the and J^c^ng him 
[ weU at it, tbe brook i^ndidly, m allied 

safifiy on t&ailiiJier 

I)^fer]n]ixa4, . if possible, not to be cnidone, Harry 
: selected a pbm. in which cnwslttg he coold contrive 
to evt offacdlfer, and thus giin upon me conaidetxibly. 
In Older to aeeofXii^llah Hds, itwaa neoenmy fiowldm to 
I take his leap at a iqpot wb^ the brook vaa eme feet 
wider than ordiamy; howem, dii^#e Icnowa 

good qualiUes of the animal bo rodf^ hwMelped to 
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attempt lt» Sottliug himself firmly in his saddle, he 
got hlB horse veil tether, and then throwing up his 
whip hand, and (as Lawless would have termed it) **ply- 
ing thega&" eagerly, he charged the brook at full speed. 

It was a well-imagined and bold attempt, and hod his 
horse been fresher, would have succeed^ in winning 
him the race ; but we had kept up a fair pace during 
the whole of our ride, and now 'our gallop across the 
common, and more particularly the exertions Oaklands 
had made in crossing the marshy ground, to preserve 
the advantage he had gained, had tried his horse’s wind 
considerably. Still, however, the noble animal strove to 
the utmost of its power to answer the call made upon 
it, and by a vigorous effort succeeded in clearing the 
brook ; but the ground on the other sidd was ragged 
and broken, and, apparently exhausted by the exertion 
he had made, he stumbled, and after a slight struggle 
to preserve his footing, fell heavily forward, pitching 
Harry over his head as he did so. 

Fortunately the ground was soft and clayey, and 
neither man nor horse seemed to have sustained any 
injury, for I had scarcely time to draw rein, ere they 
were on their legs again, and as Harry’s first act was 
to spring lightly into the saddle, I determined to secure 
the race at once ; and cantering up to the poplar tree, 
which was now within a hundred yards of me, I 
snapped off a bough in token of victory. As I turned 
liock again, I observed that Harry had dismounted, and 
was examining his horse’s foot. 

Kothing wrong, is there V’ asked I, as I rmoined him. 

“Yes, everj’^thing’s wrong,” was the repf/; “you’ve 
been and gone and won the race, you villain you,— I’ve 
tumbled nose and knees into a mud-hole, and spoiled my 
white cord oh-no-we-iiever-meiitlon-ums, — ^and * the Cid’ 
has wrenched off one of his front shoes in the skrim- 
mage.” 

“And that’s the worst of all the misfortunes,” said T, 
“ for here we ore some ten or twelve miles from Cam- 
bridge, at least, in a region utterly unknown, and appa- 
rently devoid of inhabitants ; so where we are to find a 
smith passes my poor skill to discover.” 

“ You’re wrong about the inhabitants, I flatter my- 
self,” replied Harry. “ Ho you see the faint white mist 
curling above those trees to the righ^ I take that to 
be smoke ; where there's smoke there must be fire \ fire 
must have been kindled by some human being or other 
— through that individual we will endeavopr to obtain 
an intr^uction to some blacksmith, coiyointly with 
sufficient topographical information to enable us to 
reach our destination in time for a certain meal called 


reach our destination in time for a certain meal called 
dinner, which has acouired an unusual degree of import- 
ance in my eyes witnin the last hour or so. I nave 
spoken.” 

“ Like a book,” replied I, “and the next thing is to 
bring your sapient deductions to the test of experiment. 
—There is a cart-track here, which appears to lead 
towards the smoke you observed ; let ill try that.” So 
saying, 1 also dismounted, and throwing my horse’s 
bridle over my arm, we proceeded ^gether on foot, in 
the direction OatE-londa h$d indicated. 

Ten minutes’ walld^f height us into a rough 
country Ume, winding sNlp^uely between high 
banks and green hedgM, uflRflng an agreeable contrast 
to the flat unenclosA tracts of com land so general 
throughout Oamlwidgesliire. After following this lane 
about a quarter of a mUe, we«ame upon a small retired 
ale-hotMif^ sonounded hy trees. As we approached the 
floor, %j&pnt vulgar-looking woman, dressed in rather 
tawdiys^mry, jigi out to meet us; on coming near, 
howeWf ahe Itopped short as if surgrieed, and then 
lerentim thehpwas quicklv as die left it, calling 
toimiiie miewiWn as she did so. After whiting for a 
uaato or two she came back, aceomphnlofl by a tall 

shooting jacket^ 

wflh a isiuaiha% dirty &ee, and hands to match. 

/ a bla^smith Mog noj ^bere near here, 

mg giMxm inqtidred elands. 


“ Mayhap there is,” was the retain a. irtirly f one. 

“Can you direct us how to nua him I” continued 
Oaklands. 

“ What might you want with him, when youVo«ftu||Wl 
him t». was the rejoinder. « ' / . ^ 

“My hone has cast a shoo, and 1 waht put oh 
immediately,^ replied Oaklands, who was getting tmpA 
tient at tho man’s unsatisfactory, nol to aay inaolehl;, 
manner. ‘ ^ 

“ Mayhap you won’t get it done in quite such a hur|y 
as you Kccm'to want ! There’s a blacksmith live! gt Stow 
End, about’ five miles ^der on. Go straight up too 
lone for about three mile, then turn to tho right, then 
twice to the left, and then j'ou’ll see a finger post that 
aint got nothing on it when you come to that ” 

“ Wliich I never shall do, depend upon it,” replied 
Oaklands. “My good man, you don’t imagine I’m 
going to fatigue myself and lame my horse by walking 
five miles up this unlucky land, do yoiil If things really 
arc as bad as you say, I ^all despatch a messenger to 
summon the smith, and employ myself in the mean- 
while in tasting your ale, and epnsuming whatever you 
may happen to have in the house fit to eat,” 

1 observed that the landlord and his wife, as I pre- 
sumed her to be, cxchangqdiavory blank looks whcu 
Oaklands announced this determination, he 

coased speaking, she whispered aTew words J^to the 
car of the man, who gave a kind of surly grunIwlWPly, 
and then, turning to Harry, said, “ Mayhap Kl «boe 
your horso'for you myself, if you’ll make it worth my 
wMle.” 

“ You will 1 why, I thought you said there was ttSK 
a smith within five miles I ” ^ * 

“ No more there aint, onl|^me.” 

“And you've been worrying m<‘., and tiring my 
patience all this time, merely to secure yourself a better 
bargain? — Oh, the needless trouble people give them- 
selves in this world ! Bhoo the horse, man 1 and make 
your own charge ; bo sure I'll not complain of It, only he 
quick,” replied Oaklands. 

“Pr’aps that worn’t all,” ^returned the fellow gruffly, 
“but if ye be in such a mighty hurry, bring 'un along 
here, and 111 clap a shoo on 'un for yo in a twinkling.’ 

So saying he led the way through an old gats^ and 
down u stable yard behind the public-hotise, t|v' 
bottom of which, under a kind of half bam kaH dK 
I was a blacksmith’s shop, fitted up with a forge, 
other appliances for shoeing. Our coiidueto;| ^’»i||gP b 
having divested himself of tlm velveteen jacket, aSw 
he replaced with a leather apron, seemed now much 
more in his proper element, displayed greater quickness 
and skill in making and applying the shoe, than foom 
his previous conduct I idiould have anticipated ; and I 
began to flatter myself that our difficulties were lii a 
fair way to be got over. 

I was drawing up the girths of my-^orse’s saddle, 
which had become somewliat loosened ffom our gallop, 
when Oaklands. who had been sitting on a gate near, 
industriously flogging his boot with nis riding-whip, 
jumped down, saying : “If you’ll stay with the horseiL 
Frank, I’ll go and see if I can get some of thtflisptit of 
this mud brushed off.” ^ ' 

“ Better stay where you are ! I shall a’ done dlwciy,” 
observed the smith ; “ you aint wanted at thcr houss, I 
tell yw.” 

“ I ottshouldstick to your original trade, for yourntmt^ 
nets are certainly not calculated to fascinate custometii, 
my friend,” replied Oaklands, walking towanlB m 

\nn. 

The man muttered an oath as he looked after hlnu 
and then applied hiiapelf to his work with rodonblefl 
energy. Above ten minutes had elapsed, the shoe wa* 
made, fitted to the hoof, and the process of nailing on 
nearly concluded, and still Oaklands did not reium, 

I was tyeing my horse's rein up to a hook in the wallii 
with the intention of seeking him,, when I heard the 
BOiseof wheels in the lane, followed iainediately by Uie 
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clatter of a horse's foot, ridden at speed — ^both sonuds at 
the momont ceased, as if the parties had stopped at the 
inn-door. The blacksmith also heard them, and ap> 
peaired for a moment uncertain whether to continue his 
work or not ; then, uttering an impatient exclamation, 
he began twisting off and clenching the points of the 
nails, as though his life depended on his haste. 
Perceiving that Qaklands's horse would be ready for 
I him to mount directly, I turned to unfasten my own, 
when the sound of men’s voices raised high in angry 
debate became audible; then a confused noise as of 
blows and scuffling ensued, mingled with the screams 
of womeiv, and immediately the blacksmith's wife ran 
out, calling to him to hasten in, for that ihAy had 
come back and quarrelled with the strange gentleman, 
and now they were fighting, and there would be 
murder done in the bouse.” 

Without waiting to hear more, 1 ran hastily up 
the yard, followed by the blacksmith aud the woman. 
On reaching the front of the house, I perceived, waiting 
at the door, n gig, in which was seated a man, dressed 
in a suit of rusty black, while, under the shade of the 
trees, a boy was leading up and down a magnificcut 
black mare, which I instantly recognised as the identi- 
cal animal Wilford had become the possesscr of, in the 
manner Archer had related to me. The sounds of 
t^ws and struggliitg still continued, and proceeded, 
as I noir aswrtalned, from the parlour of the ale-house. 
As the readiest method of reaching the scene of action, 
1 flung open the window, which was not far from the 
ground, aud without a moment's hesitation leaped into 
tkeroom. 

♦ — 

Sbtorfes from ifie Urnmatfsts. 


A VERY WOMAN. (Massinger.) 

Thcks was once a certain viceroy of Sicily, who had 
two children, the one of whom, a daughter, was called 
Almira, the other, a son, Don Pedro. At the same time 
tliere was in Sicily a duke of Messina, who had a son, 
Martino, and a daughter, Leonora ;’thc first of whom 
imp:9namoiired of Almira, and the second was the object 
etf .Don, Pedro’s love. Now it chanced that Don Jolm 
prince of Tarentura, a very accomplished 
nobleman, and one greatly beloved by Don Pedro, came 
idap at that time, and paid court to Almira. But she, 
caniod away by the excessive violence of her love for 
bis rival Martino, was not only unmindful of his high 
qualities, but even of the duties incumbent upon one of 
her rank ; so that she treated him with such discourtesy, 
aa ihould never have been shown to a poor enemy, much 
leas to n well-bom suitor. This Don John 

JUtonio^t^berefore, finding his suit not likely to prosper, 
procure him shame and vexation, resolved 
glvn ever so firuitloss an undertaking, and quit the 
<Palttnt<^ whmia his mistress dwelt. To this end 
he requested of Don Pedro that he would procure him 
an Interview with Aliuira> wherein he might take leave 
of go cruel a lady. Don Pedro sought his sister, and 
besought her to grant so an^l a favour, but, though he 
was seconded by his mlstr^, Leonora, who waited on 
AhnitOf he could not porsoade her to consent. Nay to 
each a mght did she cany heiMMsom of Antonio, and 
her love of his rival, as to take iyeweli which the former 
had previously sent her, and give it to the page of the 
latter, ill recompense of some trifling service. So great 
an outrage exoited the fraternal wrath of Don Pedro, 
who rated his sister soundly ; nor was ^ mistress, 
Iieonom^ backward in reproving her also; but she 


made light of them both, and presently afterwards, when 
Don Martino came to visit her, complained to him of 
what she called an unreasonable request, and promised 
that her love should be his, and ms alone, though all 
the kings of Christendom should seek it ; with which 
assurances she left him, taking Leonora with her. Now 
Don Martino, being to the mil as jealous as she was 
fond, and dreading lest so violent love should have as 
violent change, resolved within himself to get Antonio 
despatched from Palermo with what h^to ho could, so 
that he might incur no further danger in that quarter. 
In such a mood, as fate would have it, he met with Don 
Antonio, and presently, either being moved thereto by 
choler, or by the hope of driving him from the place, 
began to speak joeringly to him, wondering, as he said, 
how so great a prince could endure such frequent slights 
with so stoical a composure. But this not taking effect, 
he called to him his page, and bode him show to An- 
tonio that very jewel which he had given to Almira, aud 
she to the page. To this Antonio very quietly replied 
that he had made no contract with Almira, as to what 
use she should apply his present to; whereupon Martino, 
being, like choleric men in general, made more pas- 
sionate by his rival's calmness, irreverently struck him 
on the face. So great an insult did not go unpunished, 
for Don Antonio drew his sword, and, despite Don Mar- 
tino's efforts, soon stretched him, bleeding, on the 
ground. Almira, hearing the noise of their struggle, 
rushed in, and, finding her lover to all appearance dead, 
snatched his sword and wounded Don Antonio, who, 
on his part, offered no hindrance to her fury, saying 
that be should esteem himself happy in dying by her 
hand. To that place there speedily came the viceroy 
and his son Don Pedro, with Don Martino's father, the 
duke of Messina. And, while Almira and the duke im- 
plored the viceroy to grant them vengeance, the one for 
a lover, the other for a son, he gave orders to keep An- 
tonio in safe prison, being resolved to give him a fair 
trial. Then, turning to the fallen Martino, he found 
that there was yet some life in him, whereon ho ordered 
him to be tended with the greatest care, that so, if pos- 
sible,Hwo lives might be saved. 

Now there was in Palermo a very learned doctor, by 
name Paulo, who, having examined Martino’s wound, 
pronounced that ms body would ere long recover its 
ncalth, but that his mind, being disturbed by so grievous 
shocks, would not so speedily retake its former vigour, 
although wifh care and caution it might be restored also. 
To this end he ordered that no one, not even Almira or 
the duke, should have access to the wounded man, lest 
the excitement consequent upon their presence should 
increase his malady. Almira, lost in grief, with dif- 
ficulty consented to the arrangement, vowing that, 
should Martino die, she would wear weeds for him ever 
afterwards. Meanwhile Don Pedro bad conspired with 
the captain of the prison wherein Don Antonio was, to 
let the prisonei escape, to which the captain not only 
consented, but offered to escape with him.' Don An- 
tonio, being won over by the entreaties of his fidend, 
and being got out of the harbour, met with a slaver ; 
whereupon, seeing a good opportuni^ Tetorning to 
Palermo, he and his contu^dft the captain, disguised 
themselves as slaves, andyil tB!(i|ifaelve8 into the slave- 
merchant’s hands, that so they might he sold in the 
slave-market, without the knowledge of their friends in 
the city. 

Now when the news of their escape reached the duk9 
of Messina, grieved as he was for hte son'tf sake, it so 
enraged him that he would accuse thti viceroy and Dofi 
Pedro of comdvjing at the strato^ipi ^ ^ 

the latter, gave braers to Glrcolo an4 Bomehia, a foolish 
pair in his honsehold, that they thould keep strict watdh 
upon Leonora his niece, that her lover, Don Pedro, 
should have no aceess to W- service they readily 
promised to perform, and Oircudo, fer tibe better eHM- 
ing of it, went down to the slgvpmarket to hoy a servant, 
who might assist his wife in W 
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wheroin^ Inck Would have it, he bought Antonio, not 
knowing him under his disguise. The doctor, Paulo, 
going down also to the market, bought the captain, and 
an Knglish slave, for which the slave merchant was 
indiiofM to present him with another slave, a poor, lean, 
ill'favouriMi wretch, who had crept into his company, no 
one know how. Circiilo now charged his slave Antonio 
to ol>ej? Horachia in all things, but on no account to let 
her have wine, she being too much given to drink ; but 
Don IV'dro coming soon afterwards, and not knowing 
his friend again, entrcatctl liim to carry a letter to 
Leonora, which, when Antonio had promised to do, he 
set about by giving his mistress Avinc, of which she 
drank bo freely as to lose reason, so that she made love 
even to her slave. First then, Almira and Leonora, the 
former in profound grief, came walking by, so that An- 
1>onlo could give the letter to Don Pedros mistress; 
which being done, she thanked him, and promised to 
be in tJic garden at midiiiglit, if Don l*edro could find 
moans of meeting her. She also oflcred money to 
Antonio, which he refused, having done the same before 
by Don T'edro, in so noble and .yet modest a manner, 
as to win that genileman’s cs];M;cial approbation. 

When Almira and Leonora were gone, the first began 
iTK] airing after that handsome man, Avith whom her 
friend had been speaking, and, on being told that he 
talked and acted as nobly as he looked, made some com- 
ments on him, and in iiarticular incpiired if he Avoiild 
ever come again, so as greatly to surprise Leonora, avIjo, 
but » few minutes before, had seen her in the profoinide.->t 
grief. 

Now Martino, being healed in his body, but still dis- 
eased ill his mind, was wont to bemoan' liimself iniieh 
for the evil which lie Jiad done to Don Antoui(», lament- 
ing greatly that he should have provoked so noble a 
gentleman, and one so superior to himself in modoralion 
and good breeding. Paulo, tlie doctor, seeing that his 
patient would take no consolation from man, prepared 
attendants, witli trap-doors ami mueliincry, to play a 
p.ageaiit bjfore Martino, that so his diseased mind might 
take their counsels j/O be those of heaven. First, th tc- 
fore, he caused a friar to appear before Martino, and tell 
him a feigned story, how that liimsclf in fanner yeans 
hud slain a man on smaller provocation, yet Jiad by 
hearty ropentaneo so purged his coiiseienco as to Ikj 
(| uiot in his mind. This tailing to satisfy Martino, and 
on the contrary, only detcnniiiing him tu kill himself, 
that so ho might do justice to Antonio, there next sip- 
pearod to him an old soldier, of Achom ho iu<piircd how 
he might best restore bis honour, whereto he re«!civcd 
answer that to live and make reparation was the most 
honourable course. This good counsel, coupled Avith 
Bwoet music and the melody of harmonious voices, did 
by degrees compose his unsettled thoughts, so that he 
professed himself quite cured, and longed only for Don 
Antonio, with whom he would fain be reconciled. 

Mean^ile Almira, in conversation Avitb her friend 
Leonora, would ask much and often about that band- 
some slave whom she had seen ; wondering if he Avere 
a Turk or some enslaved Christian ; or, being a Turk, 
yet a mad of high mixk and parentage. At length, 
prompted by curiosity, ancU^a iocling wdiich she could 
nut well understand or to herself, she sent 

Leonora for Boraehio, being inindod to inquire avIicuco 
the slave came. Borachia, being not yet sober, stated 
him to be the Grand Turk’s son, but volunteered to 
send him that he might speak for himself. Now wIk’u 
he was wme, he brought word that Don Pedro aw-Aiited 
LeoiiontHn the garden, so that, on her going, Almira 
aad h* tsere together. Thus they stood silent for 
some idinutes, ho with downcast looks as fearing to he 
dUcovetmd, she half ashamed of her new passion, yet 
prompted to qvsstion further. At length she broke 
silken, and h^ing in all his answers an indescribable 
mdesty and mingled with such marks of 

bvMing as coldd belong only teaman of high birth, 
hmonghi him to teller by what ssd ehanoe ho had , 


fallen to so low estate. Then he, being forced l o speak, 
told his real hi.-^tory without disclosing his name, saying, 
that he was a Biscayan of noble birth ; that h^ jbiao 
loved a lady of equal rank and chiefbst cxcellonoe, '$»i 
had paid court to her with such nobleness and teli4e^ 
ness os became her beauty and his love : iimt 
despising his great affection, and casting his most pro* 
cious love-gifts to pages and scrAdiors, liad preform tn 
him a rival of coarse manners and choleric 
that this rival, being by her suborned and set on, 
insulted him in full day, and that he, pnnoked beyi^d . 
all patience by such outrage, had slain bis rival on fhs 
spot, forAvliich deed being compelled to fiy his eountiw, 
he liad been captured by a pirate, and so sold into 
slavery. This movdng relation, with the added pathos 
of voice and gesture, and bearing so directly on Almim^s 
own history, did not only exhibit her to liersolf in so 
unfaA'Ourable a light, but did also so increase her admi- 
ration for the supposed slave, that she eon hi with dif- 
ficulty control her pa<^sioiiatc emotion ; but her brother 
and Leonora returning at that moment, sho begged them 
to Av.aJk aside a liriof space longer, no less to tUelr 
astonishment than to Antonio's joy. Then she liesoUffht 
him, iis he had so moved her with the stwy of his 
Jove, to tell his name ; Avhcrcupon he, not darUig yet to 
trust lier altogether, saiil tliat he feared to limply, 
because be bore a name, Avhicdi, as men told him, she 
hated more than any other. But she, pressing him still * 
further, and saying that any name would ho AvSlcome to 
her for his sake, he declared his name to bo Don John 
Antonio. She, suspecting nothing, though sotiielrhat 
astouisbed \aitha1, said that she should esteem Mm 
none the less for that : that he deserved to bo, and 
slmuld he, her friend ; whereupon they partod. But so 
rapt Avas she in llioiights of him, that when Clmulo 
came to tell her of Martino’s recovery, and to announce 
a visit from that gentleman to her, she could give him 
hut hrokt'u uuswers, all foreign to the puriiose ; yet at 
length eolieeted herself siiliieieiitly to say that Martino 
should not coioe to lier but by breaking through the 
d<iors; AvIiicliwiNiug the astonished Ciruulo weutquidkly 
to report. 

Meanwhile that ill-conditioned slaA'o who had boon 
presented to Doctor Paulo, but \vh<» wa.H indeed a pirate 
in disguise, bad ])lotled Avith bis felU>w-pirates bow to 
carry off Almira and Leonora by night, and sell thorn to 
the tJrand Turk. F<»r, by making himself to be despispd 
of all men, lie had gained free scope Ibr obscrvpUoii, 
and had spied out the whole nakedness of tlic place, so 
that lie did not doubt being able to effect his plans. 
Now, aB luck AA^oiild have it, Almira had Avritteu a lottor 
to Antonio, and ihrown it to him over the wall .whofoln 
she told him of her great loA’efor him, and of her imrroAv 
for the wrong she had done his namesake, begging him, 
at the same time to meet ber that night in the garden. 
Antonio marvelled much at this letter, w'oiidcring how 
there could he such levity in so great a lady, as to make 
her luA'e that man in the degradation of slavery, whom ] 
she had despised in the pride of power. NcivertlMfless, j 
thinking that he ought not to quari'ol with a change 
w'hich made so a^oII for him, he resolved to take 
fortune which the gods bad provided for him. New, whetfW 
Almira was come into the garden with I^eotiora and twe 
waiting women, who were much astonished to see har sp 
braA’cly dressed, she sent one of them to fetch Antqnln, 
being HO impatient that she fancitnl Mm longer )n 
coming than he should have been. At this crisis tHa 
pirates, who had made their preparations, rushpd npo^ 
the women anil strove to cany them off, nor would hat# 
failed, but thaL Antonio coming in at that 
snatched a sword from one of them and defended tlsl 
ladies right manfully. The noise of the souffle bein# 
great, Pedro, Circiihi, and otbcni, came nuuiing 
speedily, and overpowered the pirMol, though qMrt; 
Antonio had performed such prodigies of valduirjt as io 
fill the heart of Almim with yet gMtor leva. 

The pirates being Beeured, Don PedtO would have 
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A«iidinjk>^ whom he still thought % slave, go with him to 
oourt to be rewarded for his coursge. Almira, also, 
would go with them, saying that she had somewhat to 
tell to her father, which had better be said quickly, 
when they arrived in the audience chamber, they found 
I Don Martino there before them, he being now quite 
recovered. It was looked for by all the bystanders that 
he and Almira would have embraced each other, but, 
despite all their previous professions, they behaved to 
each other with perfect coldness, and only uttered a few 
u nm ea ni ng compliments. Moreover,;Martino said, be- 
fore the whole court, that he had now laid aside all 
thoimhis oi woman’s love, which during his past life had 
filled him full of evil tocies, vain imaginings, hot- 
burning jealousies, and proud fits of cholcr, but which, 
in the new life he had received from Doctor Paulo, 
should be exchanged for such good qualities and honest 
actions as might constitute a perfect man ; with which 
speech he left the company in great amazement at his 
enu^d behaviour. Nor did Almira take his conduct 
amisBi, but only said that, fortunately for women, all 
were not of his opinion, and that she could find a man, 
asproper in mind and person as, but more enduring in 
affection than, Don Martino. To which her father 
haVJim replied that he would confirm her choice if it 
were fitting, she made answer that she would not choose 
from those who owed their standing to the deeds of their 
ancestors, nor would she seek a wealthy lover, since 
wealth came to her by right, being the viceroy’s daughter, 
hut would single out a man who was the founder of his 
own Ikme, and was a fortune in himself, namely, that 
courageous slave who had saved her life. The viceroy, 
greatfy enraged at her choice, could with difficulty be 
prevented from killing Antonio on the spot ; but, being 
somewhat pacified, ordered him to prison. But being 
got there, it gradu^ly transpired that he was the prince 
m Tarenium, who had thus disguised himself, once more 
to behold the lady d hia love. So being t^en out of 
, prison with great honour, he was married to Almira, 
. who could scarce excuse herself for that she had refused 
a prince, and offered herself to a slave. Nevertheless, 
allowing the all-powerful sway of love, she lived happy 
with her Antonio, thinking that she could best repair 
. her fimlt by redoubling her affection. Yet, warned by 
her example, the people of Palermo learned to distrust 
that excessive passion, which, like a summer torrent, 
exhausts itself m vast outpourings, and favoured rather 
that calm current of affection down which Pedro and 
Leonora had sailed, whose stream, far from diminishing 
In volume, was always full aud strong, because always 
supplied by the inexhaustible resources of two constant 
beam 


TRUTTA,! 

{Tfantktied from the German ofLanghein.) 

VajANTlNE, meanwhile, in the corner of the hut, 
devoured the remainder of the sweetmeats with 
L ^hich he had provided himself for his journey into 
|Phe blade foreati ibr he was still diild enough to 
f like nothing better ihaA pastry. 

After the meal was ended, the witch prepared a 
eoiidt for her guests which they were to share. 
The student was afiyiid that lYutta would slip out 
of her chest, lay henelf down by him, and disgust 
him i^h her caresses; but, contrary to his ex- 
pectarionst she drew herself like a snail into her 
houses the witdi bade ^eoa good mght, and with- 
, drew to her sleeping aparimerft followed by her 
vrihc^bladL suite. 

Vslen&ie had great need d the refreshment of 
; ^risap before his meditated fiiglit ; he stretched him- 
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self on his couch, and Trutta with her house 
remained where they were. He had scarcely 
closed his eyes when the chest sprang from the 
bench, hopp^ over the floor like a magpie, and 
laid itself down by his side. ’ Valentine ground his 
teeth Iwiih rage, for he feared every moment his 
disgusting bcd-fellow would get into bed; she 
spared him this, however, and kept herself close in 
her shell, and he soon heard her snoring. 

"Now is my time,” thought Valentine, "to 
withdraw secretly he crept out of bed, opened 
the door softly, and found Itself in the open air. 
There was no moon, but the millions of stars in the 
; blue sky enabled him to distinguish a path leading 
I away from the witch’s hut in the desolate waste. 
He took it without a moment’s delay, and ran 
rapidly over hedge and ditch ; but he was startled 
by hearing the bleating of a he-goat close to him, 
and the next moment he heard the mewing of a 
w'hole herd of cats ; he looked round to see whence 
it came, and saw the witch’s whole army of cats 
saddled and bridled, and she was herself riding on 
a black goat. 

"Hollo, hollo ! my worthy guest, where are you 
going ? ” said she : " you have forgotten something. 
You have left Trutta behind you, you rascal!” 

’Twas in vain that he tried to escape ; she flung 
the chest on his back, and the goblin came out and 
pinched and beat him unmercifully. The witch and 
the cats disappeared, and he was left alone with 
Trutta. 

" One ought never to close one^s eyes when there 
is such a harebrain as you to take care of)” said 
she : ** but now, whether you are tired or not, you 
shall carry me the whole night, and you shall have 
no rest till we arrive in Frankfort-on-tke-Maine.” 

"And what shall we meet with there?” 
growled Valentine. 

" Fortune, or Misfortune, according as you con- 
duct yourself)” said she ; " as I have been appointed 
your mistress, I shall introduce you into the house 
of a rich merchant, and it will depend entirely on 
yourself whether you become a happy man by 
diligence and honesty, or whether vou adorn the 
gallows as an incorrigible vagabond.” 

Valentine gulped down this severe sentence ; he, 
however, made the natural objection, that It would 
be difiicult for him, without testimonials and letters 
of recommendation, to gain the confidence of a 
member of such a distinguished body of men as 
the merchants. 

" That is my affair,” said Trutta; I 
prepared the necessary papers for youJ ^ You 
deliver them, and will be engaged in tiha oclUBtll^ 
house, where you must abstSutely rise foam me 
very lowest step. You will not get rid of me till 
your improvement is based; Imt, that ^ou 
may not become the^ oOmmon^talk, or be avoided 
for my sake, both I and my dwelling sbidl be 
invisible.” 

They took the direct roaddo Fkankfovt ; Trutta 
had no friends on this road whom khe could 


pass the night ; and therefore, when her bearer 
became tire^ they were obliged 10 enter into pub* 
lie houses. She was genoraUy so good as not to 
show herself; but, when the rasicaC in one house, 
engaged in a game of dice, ia nnoriier got tipsy, and 
in another trifled wirii the host*# dauber, dbwn 
came the magic chest like ^ mietmm 

came out and punished wiA 

1 proaches and Wows. • ' 
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Notwithstanding these quarrels, she presented 
him, at their last quarters before arriving at Frank- 
fort, with a new suit of clothes ; gave him the 
promised testimonials, and ordered him to deliver 
them to the rich merchant, Peter Liitkins, whose 
dwelling she pointed out to him. The chief of 
these papers was a letter to the merchant from his 
own &ther, whose handwriting was more cleverly 
imitated than it had ever been by his good-for- 
nothing son, when he had sometimes wanted his 
father’s signature to a false bill. 

Herr Peter, an honest old German, had lately 
lost a very faithful clerk by death, and wished to 
fill the empty stool in his counting-house as soon 
as possible. It is true there were plenty of idle 
people about him; with every one there was a 
but,— one loved play, another wine, and so on: 
besides, Herr Peter had the whim of not liking to 
entrust his affairs and money to young men who 
had extensive connexions in the town ; for this 
reason he wished to engage a foreigner. He had 
just taken up his pen to write to a correspondent 
on the subject, when Valentine appeared, and gave 
him his father’s letter. Herr Peter, to whom the 
celebrated merchant, Altmayer of Leipzig, was 
well known, esteemed himself happy in seeing the 
son of such an excellent man, and took the rogue 
into his service without hesitation. 

Valentine turned his best side outwards at first ; 
he was orderly and diligent in his affairs, and ac- 
complished them with a dexterity in which he was 
not wanting when he pleased. 

Trutta, who had entered Herr Peter’s house in- 
visibly on his back, and had taken up her abode in 
a corner of her pupil’s room, said a few friendly 
words to him every night when he went to bed ; 
and, with this exception, she saw nothing of him, 
and even this soon ceased. 


When this silence had continued for many weeks, 
he began to fancy that she had withdrawn quietly, be- 
cause she saw it was unnecessary to tutor him any 
longer : he placed his ear to the chest, knocked 
somy upon it with his fingers, but nothing moved 
inside. There seemed no danger now in giving 
way to his inclinations ; he commenced one day 
when he was alone in the counting-house, with 
trying the skeleton-key which he had brought 
from Leipzig, into his master's iron chest : the 
lock opened without difiiculty ; but, as he bent 
down into the deep chest to seize a handfiil of 
gold, the lid was dapped down with violence upon 
him : he stuck there as though he w ere in a trap, 
all his endeavours to escape from this dilemma 
were in vain. 

While he was struggling in devoir, a new terror 
assailed him ; his tormmitor sitting above him on 
the lid looked downiAtate opening with an angry 
countenance, seised hiiAy the ear, shqok him well, 
and cried — raecall are you there? shall I 
crush you ^bb moiimt like a worm— or will you 
promise me fldihfhl^to be from this time forth an 
honest tlkfwt : One way or the other we must 
sepsebe; for'l'isn tired of sitting fbr ever in my 
pnsoii house fisr your sake, and of being always 
oblifed to keep a watchful eye upon you, you 

galiSibliW.” 

In fins neeesriiy he promised what the Fury 
desired : riie took pity on him, but threatened to 
lain him without mercy if she ever caught him at 
mnih tridw sguln. 

Haste Mammart, saidriiei had taken it into his 


head either to make him happy, or to plagtto him 
fbr ever ; he wished to show the arrogant Pamu^ 
lus Wagner that he was not the unimportant spirit 
he took him for, and that any adventurer could 
not assail him with nicknames, without finding that 
evil as well as good might come of it. 

“ I am curious to know what happiness is 
in store for me, if I submit to all ihis,'^ thought 
Valentine, when he saw that his old course of 
life was entirely closed to him. He thrust Us 
bosom sin with stern determinatiun from hitn, 
was the most industrious clerk in Herr Petet's 
counting-house, withstood every temptation, 
gained nis master’s confidence, and received a 
handsome present from him after prudently and 
faithfully concluding a very important business. 
This advantage which he had gained in a right 
manner did him good. It grew mto a habit with 
him not to help himvsclf with tricks and shifts, and 
after the lapse of half a year he witbstocri a severe 
test, for he had an O])portunity of ombezzliiig a 
large sum without li^'ir of discovery, but he resisted 
it manfully, and w ithout taking any particular 
merit to himself, for he concluded bo c‘Ould not 
have acted otherwise. 

In the meantime the empty chest stood immov- 
able in its place, and in no way betrayed whether 
Trutta w^as inside or not. On the evening of the 
day when the converted sinner gave such a signal 
proof of his amendment, his attention was drawm 
by a slight movement within the hated boards. 

With horror which he could not avoid feeling, 
(as he dreaded the appearance of the old woman,) 
he looked towards the corner, in ivliich Trutta ’« 
little house stood, covered witli spiders' webs, and 
saw the cover slowdy raised. Put, heavens! what 
a change ! A maidem, lovely and mild as an angel, 
came out, and invitingly threw him a kiss, He 
started forward to embrace her, but she sunk as 
suddenly as she had appeared, leavuig the air per- 
fumed with roses. 

Valentine stood for some moments like a statue ; 
he then raised the chest (which he had formerly 
avoided touching) on the table ; looked througii 
every chink, but saw nothing but a hollow shell. 
He passed a sleepless night — the lovely imagt^ 
hovered constantly before bis eyes — how W^as it 
possible to recal the original ? 

The following day the lovely appearance was 
continually in his thoughts ; he imagined she might 
be the forerunner of a living mmden, whom the re* 
conciled spirit of the Black Forest intended for him. 

This agreeable fancy animated and ur^ed him on 
to greater improvement; in all that he did ho 
imagined himself observed by his spirit bride. . 
Months and weeks, however, elapsed before 
pleased her to embody herself, or even to bo meew 
in the former incorporeal form. Discontented at 
this, it gave him but little joy to be promoted to 
the office of book-keeper ; every number that ho 
wrote reminded him of his tnals, which he was 
afraid were like the blanks of a lottery-ticket, atid 
would never turn up a prize. 

One day, when he mused in this manner, a 
riage drew up before the door. Herr Pete wte 
called out of the counting-house, and soon 
wards one of the assistants bronght the news that 
the master had company : that fiis^siste had ar^ 
rived, with her daughter, from Strasbuw 

** Oh, that's excdlent!” cried one of the derks. 
**The old man won't be sitting in ibho commr all 
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to watch U9| and we shall become acquainted 
with a maiden who is said to be a miracle of 
|i,0$,uty.” 

** She cannot be equal to the imajj^e 1 bear in my 
heart,’* thouj^ht the melancholy book-keeper ; and 
he obeyed the call to dinner very indifferently, j 
tbouffh he knew that he should meet the beautiful 
Strasburjrher. 

He entered the dining-room, and started back 
in astonishment ; for in the lovely stranger he re- 
cognised the aerial visitor of the chest. 

The young Strasburgher also changed colour 
when she saw him, and was silent and embarrassed. 

Valentine, who as book-keeper hadtlie privilege 
of speaking at his master’s table as well as at other 
times, and generally made use of it, could only 
answer in monosyllables. “ What whim has our 
Altmayer taken into his head ? He is as mute as 
a fish to-day.” 

Katchcu from Strasburg blushed, for she felt 
that her presence was the cause of his silence. 

The embarrassed book-keeper, who pretended to 
have a head-ache, felt relieved when dinner was 
over; he hastened into his chamber, and, looking 
into the detestable corner, found that Trutta's 
dwelling had disappeared. 

The ladies from Strasburg had agreed to remain 
a mopth at Frankfort, and it happened ns the 
reader has already anticipated : — Tlic two young 
j^eople became familiar willi eacl) (itiier, and €*oii- 
tessed their love. Herr Peter and his sister, who 
soon suspected their secret, questioned them, 
brought them to an ackiiowiedgment without much 
trouble, and after some slight hesitation cuusciitcd 
to their being betrotbed. 

Intoxicated with joy, the prodigal son wrote to 
his fiither, informing him of liis good fortune, 
keeping, however, a cautious silence on his ]>a.st 
adventures. 

Some days before the marriage, Katchen jestingly 
^ked her lover to show her his room. He led her 
into it ; she started at the threshold, examined it 
closely, and then said, “ This little room and its 
fiirniture seems as well known to me, as if 1 had 
seen it somewhere before. It is now some months,” 
continued she, “since one evening I foil into a 
sort of trance ; and, when I came to my senses, 1 
bad the idea that I u as in a room unknown to me ; 
''that 1 rose from a chest, and saw a youth of your j 
form and features, dear Altmayer, bcl’ore me. This 
ipade me not a little surprised when I saw you for 
the first time ; and my dream is the more remark- 
able, from my finding this room like what 1 then 
saWf Npthing is wanting but tlic chest ; was there 
tw one standipg in tlmt corner ? ” 

Valenibse, afi^rsome hesitation, answered in the 
negative ; he 4id not think it ad^dsable to discover 
bia intercoulee with Spirits and Kobolds. 

The was splendidly solemnized. At' 

t^le the gratmUl bride^oom silently devoted the I 
first glass to his friend la the ]31ack Forest, and, a 
months after, having to take a journey on 
business, he made a :wm; 4 sircuit to Maminart’s 
cattle, and calling hial by his right name, the 
Spirit appeared, and Valentine tlmukcd him sin- 
cere^ for the good he hod b^towed upon hiiu. 

“iught, right r* said Mammart, smiling. . “1 
made an honest man of you by comic severity, and 
that is much better than if Doctor Faust, the devil’s 
confederate, had overwhelmed you with gold. Go 
inj^aacel” 


THE MAIDEN AUNT,» 

No. III.— Chap. IV. 

"On Frank !” cried Edith, throwing herself on the 
sofa beside her brother, " T don’t like your friend at 
all I ” 

"Not like him ! Now my dear Edith, that is so like a 
school-girl— making up your mind that you don’t 
like a man, after two days’ acquaintance ! ” 

" I never could like him, if I were to know him for 
years— besides, I think one knows very well by the 
end of two days how far it is possible to like a per- 
son." 

Her brother laughed. 

“Now don’t teaze me, Frank," she pursued; "I am 
not sdiool-girlish ; and really your friend’s opinions are 
HO very dreadful, that it would be impossible for me to 
like him." 

"My dear child, ho only talks in that manner for 
tlic sake of argument. A man always tries to provoke 
a girl when he wants to draw her ont." 

**Jlul I do not like to be played with in that manner. 
Besides, 1 am quite sure he was in earnest in a groat 
deal of what he said.” 

"What! in his misanthropy I" asked Frank. "Poor 
fellow ! it is no wonder that he is a little soured ; when 
you know liis story, you will understand direct ly that it 
is almost impossible for him to take a cheerful view of 
life, ilis father died some four and Uventy years ago, 
leaving a widow with three young chiUlreii, of whom 
Philip, scarcely then eight years old, was the eldest. 
Mrs. Everard was a very attractive woman, and her 
children idolized her. I rememher her well, — there 
was about her that sort of undisguised warmth, nay, 
almost excitability of manner, which people are apt to 
consider a sign of deep feeling, and which, when it is 
accompanied by grace, fluency, and gentlencHs, makes 
a W'oman absolutely irresistible. But, after all, J distrust 
the sort of thing myself— there’s no B\ibHtaiice in it. 
She was the kind of woman that would go into 
hystericH one hour because someilung reminded her of 
her husband, and be the life and queen of a gay circle 
the next.” 

"She must have been a hypocrite,” said Edith, with 
the unhesitating decision of eighteen. 

"No," replied!; " 1 have known characters of that 
stamp in the course of my life, and should say of them, 
with Byron, ‘ they are not false, but they are fickle.’ 
There is a fascination in the frel^om and nature with 
which sueli a woman displays the very feelii^ which, 
when real, are reserved and retiring— a lascinatlon 
which perhaps at first would only bo resisted by a 
mind of imusnal refinement ; but, as your brother sa^s, 
' there is no Hu)>staace in it.’ Sbakspere, who tooifiies 
everything, has given us the model of Buph a charahier 
in his Lady Anne, * inconstant, shallow, ^^^hsAging.’ 
Those who quarrel with the picture as witicUural, or wSo 
would destroy its tnith by ijlixplaiiilng away either 
genuineness of her tears over her hust^d’s corpse, or 
the sincerity of the weakness With whioKshe yields to 
the wooing of that very hiirinwpl’e murderor, mistake 
the intention of the portiilfc- altogether. Its very 
nature consists in its controdietioASy which, to the 
merely theoretical observer, tnaifce it mmatuml — 

but pray, Mr, Kinnaird, go on with Mw. Everard’s 
histoiy." . ’ . . 

He resumed, "Philip w^aa a boynf unusual talents, 
and excessively warm afltectlons-ryou may look in- 
credulous if you please, Ediths bat I liare all these 
particulars from the very h%heit iMithority. He 

(I) Cloetluasd flmai psfs m. 
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tiyoly worshipped his mother. lie was sent to school 
early ; aad therefore it was not to bo expected that, as 
he grew old enough to observe, the true shallowness of 
her character should be discovered by him. To him 
she was euthusiastically affectiouatc ; wolcoming him 
and parllng from him with floods of tears, loading him 
witli ojiressos, insisting oii receiving a letter from him 
at least once a week wliile they wore separated, and in- 
dulging liim to the very uttermost when they were 
together. The family arrangements were rather pecu- 
liar. M r Kverard wa«! a poor man, and the property 
which he left behind him did not amount to more than 
four hundred a year: this he divided equally between ; 
the widow and the eldest son, leaving the sole guardian- 
ahip of the boy in the Iiaiids of a friend of tried dis- 
cretion, and recommending to both, in the most earnest 
and afiVetiomte terms, the charge of the two younger 
children. Philip was destined for the church ; he was 
a remarkable boy, and, even from a very early age, 
fully comprehending tlic position of the family, he 
habituated himself to the practice of the strictest per- 
sonal sclfslenial. Ilis guardian, from Avlioiu I learned 
these ciremn stances, told me, that, during a vacation 
which the boy passed imdcr liis roof when not more 
than twelve years old, his economy was so slrict as to 
attract attention. He was evidently living ])y system 
- -he refused steadily all the petty luxuries of the table, 
and cither had no pocket-money at all, or, if l\o had 
any, never spent it. Mr. Gray, who had no very high 
opinion of Mrs. Everard, began to suspect that the 
allowance which he made her for her son's ine, was 
partly appropriated to (»thor purposes— or else 1 hat the 
boy himself w.is natiirallv stingy —a thing almost in 
conceivable. So he cillcd Plulij) into his study one 
morning, and questioned him, kindly but closely. The 
little fellow answered with tin* utmofst simplicity, ‘that 
ho had lately read for the lirst time tlie letter which 
his father hail left for him, and that, now that ho niv 
derstood exjwitly how they were all circumstanced, he 
was trying t(f accustom hirnsolfto live upon as little as 
possible, in order that there might be money saved to 
pay for the education of his brothers’ (twins, seven 
years younger than himself). ‘ For you know,’ he 
added, ‘ Mamiiia must of course have her two hundred a 
year to keep house with, and 1 niii.st j)jy for Ualph and 
Harry’s schooling.* Mr. (h'ay was touchiid, and pro- 
mised his assistance in the education of (he younger 
boys; but tliougli Philip thanked him warmly, he ap- 
peared to consider the responsibility inalienably his 
own, and did not relax the strictness of his sclf-imjmsed 
rule. J^s be grew older, lie sliow'ed the mo.st pas.sionatc 
love of study, and his soul seemed to !»c entil’cly ah- 
Borbed in the profession for whicli he was preparing 
himself. He went to college, and there his merit was 
great- indeed, if it is to be tried by your rule, Miss 
Fordo, and praised proportionately to the temptations 
which it had to withstand. I bclicvo I may say, speak- 
ing plain and unvarnished truth, that he never allowed 
himself in. the smallest expense that was not absolutely 
necessary — and you must know what that implies, when 
it doscriMjl^ie life of a youth during his first term at 
college^ He had to contend not merely against the 
vulgar weapons of ridlculo, which have ever found him 
proof, but s^nst the more dangerous assaults of 
courtesy^ kindness, and friendship. For he had all the 
qualitlas whidi m^a a man popular — person, m«anners, 
oonversatlontid power both grave and humorous, high 
spirits, and love of adventure. Moreover ho was 
by nadnifo' peculiarly susceptible of the attractions 
of Booi^y; he never eould do any thing by halves 
— ^be liked in the morning to shut himself up in his 
rooips and reM for six hours without intermission, 
and then to sj^nd the rest of the day either in 
vehemeiit bodily exercise, or complete relaxation 
and redkless moment. Think what* it must have 
been to k chanu^r ’of this stamp, to lead a life in 
whieh the stera monotony of self-denial and soclosion 


was unvaried by a single indulgence ! yet I do bellm'i) 
that at this time ho was happy — happier than ho has 
over been since, poor fellow 1 Every energy of hts 


nature was engrossed and occupied by one objedt-i^lio 
>vas living for a purpiso wormy of bis entire eelf* 
devotion, and the fulfilment of whioh that self-devolion 


wns sure eventually to attain. ' Hvciy day,’ as Im* ^ee 
said, on the only occasion on whioh I havo heard mm 
allude to lus early trials-—* Every day wa« a baitlo-* 
but then it was a battle which ended in victoi:j\’ ’* 

“ Oh ! ” cried Edith, wliosc expressive countennnee 
had kindled into emotion as her brother proeeedod With 
his story ; “ you arc describing a most noble chaiuetof 1 
1 never should have given him credit for such Keroiam. 
And why did he change 1 Wliy did not ho go into 
orders after all ?” 

Frank laughed. Everard would toll you,'* said be, 
“that you are as exaggoratod in your praise as you 
were in your condemnation ; and that it is true young- 
lady philosophy to spring from one extreme to another.” 

“ Well, never mind," returned Edith, impatiently; “ J 
don’t want to hear Captain Evorard’s sharp speeoUos by 
proxy ; and 1 tlo want, very miicli indeed, to know 
w'hat happened next." 

“ He came home for his first vacation,” said Frank, 
“after spending the college term in the manner which 
I have dc.scribod to you -came for repose, affection, 
family comfort— and found that his mother had been 
married the day before to her younger boys' French 
master; that she had quitted her homo with this 
scoundrel, and deserted the two poor boys, not only 
leaving them entirely dependent on tholr wder brother, 
hut actuall}^ leaving unpaid debts for him to disoharge I 
and this without a word of preparation or of iarewell; 
only a note, loft for Everard, full of hollow expressions 
of afleetion for himself and his brolbcrs, and appeals to 
him not to resent her having taken the only step which 
could procure her happiness forth< remainder of her life." 

“ What a woniJin ! ” exclaimed I. Edith was speeeh. 
less with Iiorror. Frank continued his narmtlon. 

“It appears that she was infatuated by her passion 
for this man ; and tluit, devoting hei*solf to him with a 
iveak idolatry, she became a passive tool in. his liands, 
and abandoned her children's inl-crest for his without 
compunction. His object, of course, was to obtain ex- 
clusive mastery of Imr little income; and with t!iat 
view' he induced her to conceal her ittt.ciit.ions till the 
mamagcw'as actually completed, ,aud they were beyond 
the reach of rcinouBtranec. He carried her to France ; 
and it is only cliaritable to conclude that he keeps her 
in the state of subjection which she deserves, for slm 
has never answered a single letter addressed to her, nor 
testified the sin al lest desire to know whether her 
children are dead or alive,” 

“Inconceivable JiearLlcssncHs !’'said Edith ; “shewtua^ 
be acting under compulsion, aud 1 hojic slie is tho- 
roughly miserable.” 

“ By this time,” pursued her brother, “ T supfxiae 
Everard has your full sympathies, and you have trawa- 
ferred your hatred for him to his mother. He 
admirably. Whatever he may have felt, be betrayed : 
not for a moment ; he at once abandone<l all his pro* ^ 
spects, acccptenl a commission which w'as oirercd to him 
by a friend of his late father, g.ave up the whole of his 
own income for the use of the younger children, and 
lived upon his pay. ,He has never since mentioned hia 
mother’s name. Doubtless there is a stem and bitter 
feeling at his heart, all . the stronger for being rj 
solutely suppressed. Bttt' dow, Edith, is It woUdenid 
that his nature should be a little soured, and hU 
in his fellow-creatures a little shaken ^ For dgklsall 
years of his life he believed his mother to be tho vei# 
perfection of unselfish tenderness, and would have blM 
it sacrilege to doubt her. Can such a feeling as this hi 
suddenly destroyed without the whole utiil nndergoiigj, 
a painful and irrevocable change V* 

“ And his hopes blighted, and his thO|B(|^ts and eoufli^' 
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life forced to a new and unnaivt^ bont, and tbo 
J 0 !|ir 0 e and spring of all affection in him dried up, as if 
D|i httming ! — no, indeed ! the wonder is thatho did not 
beetle a miBauthrone or a madman.** 

<' l need not have feared your want of sympathy,** said 
KiimaJrd, smiling ; ^'as to therest^you knoa’;)!fhat a 
Ikfe^d ISveiard hM been to me ; I owe it to him that I 
11 ^ not on utter icapegraoe — most probably that 1 am 
alive at all ; for you kno% how his steady friendship ex- 
trieated me from the worst scrape 1 ever was in — the 
, duol with that fbllow, Vincent. Without (I hope) being 
' really ill-dispOMd, I was open to every temptation, ready 
for every mischii^that came in my way ; but lor him I 
betiove I shopld nave b^eme a confirmed gambler. I 
shall be gr^efnl tb hinoCas long as Plivc, as 1 ought to 
be ; and soine day ir other' perhaps he will do more 


be ; and soi^ day ir wher' perhaps he will do more 
justic^ to my feelings towards him than I am afraid he 
does just now ; ihougti, mark you, I do not take all the 
nonsense he has been talking .to you for Ms earnest 
„ opinion.'* 

'*Oh 1 1 shall understand him now I ” replied Edith; 
"his bitterness of tone is not only natural, but inevi- 
table. How I hope,” she added thoughtfully, " that he 
m^ be iwvded by happiness after all ! ” t 

The conversation dropped here, for Frank departed 
to put his letters into the post, and Edith fell inl.o so deep 
a reverie thkt I did hot like to disturb her. 

The week which was to be endured (the expression is 
scarcely too strong, when applied to the feelings of a 
girl of eighteen awaiting her first ball) ere the impor- 
tant Tliursday should* arrive, passed away mucli as 
might have Men anticipated. Prank and Captain 
Bverard were perpetually with us; but, though Edith had 
become* charity itself towards thejatter, in consequence 
of the,interoBt she felt hi Ms history, I confess that my 
own feelings with regard to ^ him were by no means 
softened. His agi'eeablencss’and conversational powens 
were undeniable ; but tlie offensivencss of his opinions 
seem^ rather to increase than to diminish, while his 
total indifference to Edith's charms absolutely annoyed 
me. Hq ^till maintained that tone of banter which 
rendered it difficult to separate jest from earnest in what 
ho said, and w'ell impossible to discover how far 
the sentiments which ho expressed were genuine, and 
how for they wpre merely assumed for the sake of draw- 
ing out his fair antagonist, whose enthusiasm seemed to 
increase in proportion to his levity, as though she were 
seriously bent on converting him to happier views, 
dislike to him I think he perceived, hut treated it 
with that contemptuous indifference which seems natural 
to the heart of man when the phenomcnou ^'clcpt old 
maid is under consideration. With Lord Vanglian, on 


i Lord Vanglian, on 


tho other hand, I was every day more pleased ; I say 
f day/’ for ho was literally a daily visitor. A 

l^j^liasge from his mother, a book to borrow or lend, a 
! ‘Mte to introduce and sentimentalize over (for be bad 
m umt shallow gontlomandike enthusiasm about music 
)^ich oOiisists in an uncriticising admiration of a pretty 
, icng froto the lips pf a pretty gfirl) ; some pretext or 
dv&or WBB 9un> to bring «him up the garden-swoop, a 
^ little b^ore tiio witching hour of luncheon; and then it 
was not his ftult if arfingements wex^ not made which 
ensured that the rest of the moruing',, if not the whole 
of the day, should be passed in ^e'socicty of the 
beautiful heiress. All (hat 1 saw of hjtm 1 liked. He 
was unatffieted, lively, and^^ftiqd’^hiimQaTed ; and, if not 
very refined in his tastes fc|hj!^lleptual in his pursuits, 
I was disposed to think tiralU lensiblo wife might make 
Just what she pleased ^ That Edith was Ms 
sumpr in mental power them poM he little doubt ; 

' but I p^TBuadbd myself that this was of no consequence 
i^finrgaitittg, or overlooking, the fiwt, that he was 
destitute hf that asoendanoy of eharaoter which alone 
^ compensate for the want of inteUeotnal superiority ; 

not' the hufdoMid the wife, is one with Which love| 

I mproperly so oalied, osa have nothing, whatever to do. 


THE ORPHANS OP ST. GRATIEN; 

OB, 

PANCHBTTE BRULARD. 

Chapter III. 

Panohxttb, a beautiful oarriago is passing by ; do 
come and look at it!” cried Lazette to her sister, who 
was busy hanging linen in tho little ganot of the house. 

" 1 suppose it is to ask their way," replied Panchette, 
without stirring. Call Pierre, and tell him to show it.” 

" Pierre is at the door,” said Lazette. ** The carriage 

is stopping A gentleman is putting his head 

out of the window and speaking to Pierre He is 

getting out ... . Our good Cure is with Mm,— he is 
getting out too ; ... . and the Doctor Mbo ; — ^they are 
all coming this way. Come down, Panchette; come 
down. 1 am sure they have some work for us.” 

Hardly were tho words uttered, when the three gentle- 
men were ushered by Pierre into the cabin. 

“ Good morning, Lazette,” said the Cure. ''Where 
is your sister, my child 'J” 

“ She is coming down, sir,” replied Lazette, accom- 
panying her speech witli a little curtsy. “ Will you 
bo HO kind os to sit down, gentlemen, till Khc comes 
And the young girl presented them with wooden chairs, 
whose snowy whiteness showed that no pains had been 
spared in scouring them. 

The Doctor and tho Cur 6 seatod themselves; the 
other gentleman, who was a stranger to Lazette, re- 
mained ststtiding, attentively examining the room ; but 
it was evidciit that it was not mere curiosity that im 
polled him to this inspection, for his gaze seemed to 
speak of gratified seiiHibility. 

“ Is it not just as wc told you I” said the Cur 6 and 
the Doctor to him. 

At this moment Faucliettc appeared, tall and robust, 
her face beaming wdth health, and that look of perfect 
contentment which is produced by, a good conscience. 
She advanced civilly towards the 'three visitors, and 
inquired what she could do for them. 

"We only want you to come with us, Mademoiselle,” 
replied the stranger. 

" May I venture to ask whither. Sir?” replied Pan- 
.chotte, in astonishment. 

" Do not trouble yourself about that, my child,” said 
the Doctor, speaking to her with all the familiarity of 
one who had known her from her cradle. — "But go and 
dress yourself; and you, too, Lazette . . . and you, also, 
Pierre ; put on all your bek ; for wa will take you to 
Paris.” 

" To Palis !” repeated Lazette and Pierre, looking at 
their sister. 

" As your honour wishes, we have only to obey,” re- 
plied Panchette : then, making a sign to the children, 
they all three disappeared up the Uidder which led to 
the garret ; and before long came down having 
completed their simple toilette. A ddicofNrxt, come, 
but neatly made, a silk apren, a little white bonnet, 
comfortable shoes and atocklnga, and a new neckerchief ; 
such was the dress of the two gins. Pierre Icolred quite 
proud of his Sundi^ coat of blue doth, and hfo uiick 
plaid trowsers. v 

" Let us set off,** iiaid the otianger. And itie coach- 
man having openM the carriage door, he presented his 
hand to Faxichette,:to hand her £&. 

Panchette became as red as fire; but the Doctor 


The three gentlemen ret and the csitiim 

went off at foil speed*' The orphan^ who had 

^(DOoadudedftreipsreittf. ' 
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noTdr before been in any kind of carria^, eeemod at 
first terrified at the unusual motion; but the respect 
due to the Cure and his companions made them repress 
any expression of fiear. Meanwhile the carriage rolled 
on rapidl}^. 

The noise of the wheels upon the pavement of St. 
Oration drew all the inhabitants of the village to their 
doors. 

“ Stay; look at the Cnr6 ! where can ho Ihj going to T 
demandod those who had as yet perceived only tlio 
pastor.- And the Doctor is with Wm,” cried another. 
And then an exclamation burst out, and fiew, if we may 
so speak, from mouth to mouth, — “ Fanchette in a car- 
riage, and Lazettc, and Pierre I What can all this be 
about V' Many a greeting did she got by the way, but 
the young girl did not return them ; not from any feel- 
ing of pride at thus being in a fine equipage, drawn by 
young prancing horses, and in the company of the Cure, 
the Doctor, and a fine gentleman who had a red ribbon 
in his button-hole; on the contrary, she was ashamed 
of this pomp, — she, a poor country girl, sewing from 
morning till night. She cast down her eyes, and did 
not venture to look at her respected conductors ; so con- 
fused was she by this mark of their favour, that she 
could not enjoy it. 

On went the carriage, passed through Kt. Denis, 
then through a part of Paris, then the Pont-Ncuf, and 
then along the quays, till at.last it stopped before a hand- 
some monument situated in front of the I’oiit-dcs-Artir. 

The three gentlemen alighted ; Fanchette, with her 
brother and sister, followed ; and all six entered the 
interior of the building. It was a circular apartment, 
with three doors opening upon as many galleries. Op- 
posite them was a balustrade in the form of a crescent, 
in which were placed three arm-cliairs, with a desk in 
front of each. 

The Doctor and the Cure introduced the three 
orplians into this apartment, and placed them on a 
bench at the right-hand side of the crescent; — then, 
two doors opened, and gentlemen dressed in green 
embroidered with silver, took their places, some on ike 
right, some on the left and the front of this crcsccui. 

When Fanchette ventured to raise her eyes, she was 
not a little astonished to see before her, in the Presi- 
dent’s chair, the gentleman who had come for her to the 
cottage. 

Then the meeting began. The T’rcsident rose and 
related the histoiy of Fanchette. When she heard hej 
name pronounced in that assembly, followed by praises 
of conduct, which, up to that time, the simple country 
girl had considered only natural, .she fancied herself in 
a dream; but, when the Pi’csidcnt concluded his speech, 
by saying, that the prize t<en lliousaud francs, founded 
by the Ekte Baron Monthyon in favour of any of the 
French poor who should perfonn any cxtraordinaiy act 
of virtue, was adjudged to Fancliottc Brulard, and when 
she discerned, as well as eyes dimmed Avitli team would 
allow, the venerable Pastor of St. Gmtien* take a 
crown firom the hands of the President, and come to 
present |t to hor — to her very self ! — she at length un- 
derstood that she was the object of all that had been 
ssdd ; she rose, she tried to speak ; hut this public ho- 
mage was too unexpected, too overwhelming for the 
artlosB simplicity of the young girl She could not 
restfain her emotion, and fiiinted away. She was car- 
ried^to an apartment qf the^lnstitution, and thus 
escaped the acclamationa which this simple and touch- 
ing leeitfd had called forth. She recovered to find her 
brotl^ and sister weeping over her with grateful 
affbctlen. 

same year, the State gave a dowry tor Fanchette, 
who was married to a resectable tradesman, with 
whm she omoys all the happiness she deserves. She 
la new a mower, and as gocA a mother as she was a 
dauifiiter and a sister. Lazetto has detenninod never 
to leave her. 

As to Flene. hound to a trade very young, he fa now 


out of his time, and in a fidr way tp a^eomfertablc indo* , 
pendence. 

What were now allFanehetWa uaat trieh^the long 
days of labour, so hard to the deso^ yomm orpha^^ 
but so many causes of dally thanklgmtig to that 6od 
who had Inspired her with such dfsinlhrQsM fiUrtltnde 1 
Thus ^ese throe beings, who seemed' to have beim iik»n‘ 
demned to destitution and misery, are a)l nM* fuimpy 
through tho self-dovotedncss of one of thm, anfi a 
striking example is afforded of what may Ite efiectQ4 by 
the love of God, by tnie oHfecflon, and persoveHing 
industry. 

It may not be imlntoresiing to mention some of ihd 
cases to which have been awarded Ihe prises for V^^tue 
founded by the philanthropic Montbyon. They are 
distributed annually ; “ gnd tho record proves what a 
spirit of love is exercised by tho poorer classes. A 
rogujar list, even of tho most remarkable, would bo 
endless. A few are given without any attempt at 
sebetion : — 

Julic Bagot, w'ilh an income only of seven htmdrod 
livres, founds an asylum for poor oqdians. She temdies 
them to read, to wiite, and to sow, md brings them up 
in the fear of God. 

'Mario Kobert continues, during forty-tw'o years, to 
serve her cinplojjors, who had luot wlth rovorso of for- 
tune aiid fallen into indigence, and who could not give 
her a penny wages. Bbc refuses over to abandon them, 
and even maintains them by hor labour. 

Cathcrine-FeUcitc Gusgy, td, whoso care had been 
committed an orphan, the infant son of n tVlcnd, as poor 
^as hetsejf, whd died in child-l)irth. GailuMdne the 
.child to nurse, and afterwards brought him up as her 
own son, though it wjis a heavy burden upon a family, 
the head of which was a poor tailor, and the wife en- 
deavouring to earn somvtnlng i»y cmbrolileiy. They 
gave him some education; and, not Hucceeding in 
making him a musician, they placed him witJi an en- 
gineer, payiug for hiln rather a liigh anpi'eiitico fee. 
He became expert at his work, auJl <!^sod (o be a bar- j 
dcii on those wdiom he believed to bo bis parents ; and. In 
his turn, helped them when illnes^tiad rondorod i'athc- 
rine’s husband unable to work. , 

It was then lie learned tliat^ho w^as not their son, 
which caused him as much grief m astcmishment. In I 
order to Hi)arc tbc.se two excellont people even the sha- 
dow of humiliation, whxqli every noble mind must feel, 
at receiving aid from a stranger, he obliged them to 
adopt him a.s4hcir son by a legal act. Others take out 
patents to secure a right to an inheritance ; he did it in 
order to acquire the right of assisting liis bcncflictors, 
fallen into poverty, without wounding their dolicaey< 

The following account has been related by a Our^ of 
Paris to the Committco pntnistcd with awardiifg tho 
Monthyon prizes ; — 

The wife of Jacques, a water carrier, who i« the 
father of throe children, one of whom is dumb and 
sickly, and who earns at the utmost thirty -five or fi^ly 
sous a-day, chmo to mo the other day to ask helper a 
poor infirm woman, named J’^trcllo, who had lost twoL .? 
fingers, and wtu unable to earn her breud. , 

** * Where docs she live l' I inquired. 

"'Forhowl<Hfllgr 

** * Indeet^ now nearly eleven months.’ 

“ ' How.mu4fii'd()08 ahe nay you ivday 1* 

** *Oh, fdr ! how dodld we pay me anything)* 

" ‘ What, nof^ing I* ' 

“ ' Kot so much as a glass of water/ 

** * Does she receive anything from tbo paris|lf - ■ 

'' * Yes^ sir; BpA 1 also. 1 receive beciA ' 

dron. Since she came to us, 1 make the soup gn ipm: 
as I ngq , and she takes her share.* ' 

' But you are not in asitoation tomakefucha 
fice : surely she has promised to pi^ yeu emno Unie 
other)* tC 
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^^Bhe bag never promised mo anything but her 
pnyeTB.’ 

" * And does your husband make no objection T 

** 'My husband never says anything ; he is too kind- 
hearted for that/ 

“ * He is not a enstomer at the public-house )* 

" 'Oh, no 1 indeed, never. He works for his children 
till he is half dead.’ 

" ' And you actually have bad tliis woman for nearly 
eleven months V 

" ' What could we do? Wo found her in the street 1 
She asked us to take her in for a couj>lc of days. Would 
you have had me 6r Jacques have had the heart to shut 
the door in her face 1 And, besides, you know we ought 
to "do to others as we would they sliojild do unto us.”* 

" ' But, my good woman, how many rooms liave you?’ 

" ' Two.’ 

" ' What rent do you pay?’ 

" ‘ A hundred and twenty francs. Our rent has been 
raised twenty francs ; that comes to eight sous a-day.’ 

" ' Why, even you yourself arc in want of charity?'^. 

" ' As I told you, sir, I receive bread from the parish 
for my children. Thanks be to God ! I ask nothing 
for myself, — so long as my husband and T can work, 1 
should be ashamed to trouble any one.’ 

‘ Well, my good woman, take these two crowns . . . 

" 'Poor Petrollo ! How glad she will be !’ 

"And her eyes ^llod with tears of joy. It was for 
herself I had intended the money, hut 1 let her remain 
in an error, which did her so much honour.” 


A CHRISTMAS PARTY IN TIIK COUNTRY. 

CUAP. IX. 

" Upon my won!, Lucy,” exclaimed Alleyn, when bis 
sister bad concluded her rhapsody— " Upon my word 
you have strange ideas of proportion ! Houbtlcss your 
IHends the fairies are very clever people, and can do 
wonders; yet 1 appeal to everybody if it be possilile to 
creep into a thimble. * Your own thimble ! Just make 
the attempt ! If you Mil ho poetical, pray try if you 
cannot bo a little sensible also.” 

All laughed at Alleyn’s indignation, and even Lucy 
allowed she had been talking something like nonsense ; 
but contended that “fairy thimbles” was a very pretty 
name. 

" And it is borne out by the botanical name, dirjitdUs, 
Lucy,” said Cyi-il ; “ which Alleyn himself must allow 
to be Latin for a thimble.” 

" If wu talk of classical names,” said Alleyn, " I must 
•ak If t^pripedium docs not .come from Cyi)ria, a name 
of Venus ; and if the lady’s slipper may not be sup- 
posed to tie consecrated to Venus os well as to the Virgin 

Mswr 

"Your derivation is correct, I believe,” returned 
.BoMdine, " and poor Mr. Selby made sore complaint, 
, .^(though 1 know not with what justice,) that modern bota- 
^ hists had stolen many plants fmm their more holy asso- 
ciations to give them to tho pagan dcitio<i, or at least to 
obliterate any trace of the obligation wliich medical 
botany is under to the monks of old, by changing their 
names ; adducing as instoncOs, besides this very plant, 
the maiden or Venus* hair, which was formerly our Lady’s 
hair ; fios JoVts, formerly sflower ; iris, formerly the 

flower of St. Louis, or Fleur do Lys ; the daisy, formerly 
dodicated to St. Muigaret, and still called La Bollc 

S ierite by our continental neighbours ; the goats- 
which was formerly the Star of Jerusalem ; the 
U or Lent 111^-, and Ibe pansy or viola tricolor, 
used to be called herb Trinity. He even included 
r. iHm rosemary in his religiously named plaxtte, as Mr. 

Urould have done, but we stood out for the other, 
. t believe the proper, derivation of this name.” 


"Marygold and Costmary, however,” added Lucy," wo 
were obliged to yield to him; and they, like the Star of 
Bethlehem and others, still retun their old appella- 
tions.” 

“A little reflection,” said Sophia, "will help us to 
several others. Canterbury bells, for instance, so named 
in honour of St. Augustine, who preached Christianity 
to our Saxon forefathers in that city, near which the 
flow'crs abound ; hollyoak, which is a corruption of holy 
oak ; our Lady’s smock, or cuckoo flower — cardamine 
pratensis — which some say is so called because where 
this flower is plentiful, it spreads white over the 
meadows like linen lying to be bleached ; whilst others 
derive the name from its appearing about the feast of 
the Annunciation or Lady-day; tlie polygala vulgaris, 
t»r milkwort, has boon called cross-flower- -not because 
it is cruciform, for in fact it is a papilionaceous flower — 
hut because it blooms about the third of May, the feast 
of the Invention (or^iinding) of the Cross ; and my often- 
quoted friend Ocrade says it may ho called Rogation 
flower, “because the maidens who do walk in procession 
in Rogation week do use it in their garlands.” 

“ Then,” continued Lucy, " we have tho Hypericum, 
or St. John’s-wort, which flowers about the twenty-fourth 
of Jmic, the feast of St. John the Baptist ; and the Basil, 
so numod in honour of St. Basil ; the herb St. Robert ; 
and the herb St. Berinet.” 

" You must not i)as8 over the St. John’s-wort so 
hastily, if you please,” interrupted Cliarle8,1“ since yon 
w'ell know it is still held to bo a most wonderful and 
mystic plant by all the lads and lasses in this neigh- 
bourhood. If Justine stay with us until midsummer 
she may have her fortune told, and perform all requisite 
incantations on Midsummer’s Eve.” 

“ Indeed,” exclaimed Justine, " I will do no such 
thing, lor I should bo frightened to death if I did. 
Natalie do Biguon, Susettc Marigny, her brother Paul, 
and I, once agreed to go to a fasliionable conjuror in 
J’aris, but my courage failed before we, set out, and 
though they laughed at me, and tcazod me, and coaxed 
me, 1 let them go alone — and they came hack dreadfully 
alarmed — Natalie, and Susette, I mean. I never shall 
forget liow pale Susettc looked ! He had told her slie 
was to suil'er much distress from ' nne demoiselle dc 
mauyai.se mine, bien mise^en.robo bleu,’ andJ can assure 
you she turned pale at the sight of every blue dress 
she saw for a month afterwards. She actually quarrelled 
with me for wearing um rohe rUfmtp . — and 1 am sure 
J do not think 1 am unt demoUdh de onauvaise mine — 
am I T 

" No, no, ma belle cousine,” replied Charles to this 
inquiry, “ wc must all deny such a cliargc against you, 
though I must say you did not show yourself wyte 
demoineUe him eoum^euser 

“ Oh, I am sure I should have been frightened to 
death, for every body was frightened at him, and he 
was quite the rage. They said he was as wonderful as 
the famous Mademoiselle ie Normand. Natalie could 
not sleep for a week afterwards, and her mamma was 
very angry. I was so glad I did not go !” 

“ 1 fancy, Justine," said Mrs. Loraine, "that part of 
your rejoicing would be from a feeling that the expe- 
dition was not a very proper one, and I do not wonder 
at Madame de Biguon being angry with the party 
who went. Our country myateries, though equally 
foolish, are divested of impropriety, and it is a enrions 
circumstance that St. John’s Eve, seems to be selected 
for superstitious pur poses in various countries, and tiie 
St. JoIm’s-woTt held as a ' plant of power' whetover it 
grows.” 

“ There lure many parUculan of midsummer isuatoms 
in « The Every Day Book,’ espocdally that of llghtUig 
bonfires on St. John’s Eve, stiU kept in Ireland, and 
supposed to be derived from the wofehipneit of BMd f * 
said Mr. LorMne, “ and there are likewise quoted 
both Spanish and German poetioal traces of veno- 
rattoh In which the day and iSae Bt John Wort are 
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hialdin Spttin and Cksrmany. The burden of iheSpaniih 
b^lad irhich has been sung for centuries on the banks 
of the Guadalquiver, is I 

* Com ft fbrth, come forth, my maidens, ’tis the day of good | 
8t. John, 

It is the Baptist’s morning that breaks the. WUs upon ; I 

Md lipt uS nil go fortli together, while the hless^ day is 
new, 

To dress with flowers the siiow-wJiite wetlier, ore the sun 
has dried the dew.’ ” 

'* But Jufttiiic must learn the Cerraaii rite,” cried 
CharleSt it is u pity wc have not it in the original 
grandly- rumbling words, but she must try what the 
translation will do -- 

‘ Thou silver glow-wtirin, O lend me thy light, 

1 must gailier tlic mystic St. Jolin's-Avort to night, 

The. wonderful herb, whose, leaf will iJi-eide 
If the coming year shall make me a hridt;.’ ” 

“ I ill ink,” said aunt Martha, “ we should all be 
more pleased witli Mrs. llowitt's lines, entitled ‘ Holy 
Flowers,’ w'hich certainly speak my feelings on the 
subject wo have been discussing, and which are the 
more valuable as a testimony in favour of those 
beautiful old names and sacred aHsociaiions, because 
they come from one of a sect who regard all outward 
tokens of reverence for holy things as superstitious. 
She begins by lamenting — 

* Woe’s Tiie-”ho\v knowledge make.s forlorn ; 

The forest and the lieW are shorn 

Of tlieir old grovvlli, the holy flowers — 

^ Of if they siiriug, they arc not ours.’ 

And then, after describing the peasant of old meeting 
them in his daily toil, goes on to say— 

‘ Then musing in the woodland nook. 

Each flower was as a writtni Imok, 

Aisculliug by luemorial (plain t, 

TJie holy di'cd of martyred saint; 

The patient faith, which, unsubdued, 

Grew migbtier tlumgli fire and blood. 

One blossom, ’mid its leafy shade 
Tlie virgin’s purity portrayed ; 

And one, with cup all crimson dyed. 

Spoke of a Saviour erueitied ; 

And rich the store of holy thought 
That little fcwcst-llower hrouglit ; 

Doctrine and miracle, wh^ 1 te’^^r 
We draw from hooks was Ircasured there.’ 

And after some beautiful description, too long for me to 
(piotc, concludes by asking- -■ 

* What though in oiir jiride’s selfish mood, 

We hold those times as dark and rude 
ypt give we, from our wealth of mind, 

Feeling more grateful or nifiucd ? 

And yield we unto nature auglit 
Of loftier, or of holier thought, 

Thau they, who gave subliniesi power 
To the smi\ll spring and simple llow(U' ?’ ” 

"It certainly was a very ingenious method of im- 
pressing knowledge upon the minds of the unlettered 
peasantry ; but are all these holy flowers natives of 
Great Britain, Sophia 1” asked Mrs. Barlow. 

** Certainly not all, nor oven all that are commonly 
estoemed such, many of which are only naturalhsed, and 
usually found in those vicinities where trace or tradition 
of some abbey, cell, or other monastic institution yet 
liugeni. The monk's hood, for instance, appears like a 
cowled Ilieat in the scenes where it was honoured ; and 
one iirxw has even declared that the Bnowdr<^) loves 
such 8a0aPdd haunts, and in support of his theory of its 
foreign (iHrlgin, says that it is never named by Chaucer, 
though henas celebrated the daisy and many other of 
thq reallT indigenous flowers.” 

" How strange that they should have remained so 
long attached to one spot ! 1 should have thought 


that they would have died aw^y in the oourue of time,” 
remarked Justine. 

** The perpetual reproduction of {dants,” said Hr 
Barlow, ** provides for their continuance, and it is not 
so much the ghost of the monk's hOod as one of Um 
descendants of the original stock which we meet wHh 
in these old stations ; besides which, nothing It mean 
wonderful than the vitality of seeds. They may be 
hidden in the ground for years— nay, for ages, na- 
destroyed, niid at length, when brought by accident 
near the surfhcc, or otherwise into a favourable situatioii 
for development, spring to life, surprising all around 
as a new and apparently unaccmuntablo productiotik 
Soil which is rais^ by boring for water at the depth of 
many yards, will produce vegetation when exposed to 
the influence of tho atmosphere ; and after pluaghing 
up moor lands or very old sward, many plants will 
ap]>car which liave not grown there before, and oven 
sometimes such as arc unknow'n in the neighbourhood. 
Near my own residoiiee, for instance, in one locality, 
every piece of old sward which is broken up yields for 
the first year au abundant crop of tliat useless W(HmI, 
the yellow rutile, which disap])cai'H in a few Housons.” 

“ I think Jesse, in bis ‘ (i leanings on Natural His- 
tory,* mentions a curious fac.t in coiToborailon of wJiai. 
you .say of tlm vitality of seeds," said Mr. Lorainc; 
“ whiidi is, that near an old castle at Moflkt, formerly 
belonging t(» the Itcgent Murray, wbgnever Uiu pent, 
whicdi is some inches deep, is removed, then; spring up 
various flowers from the exposed soil, many of which 
are to this day rare in Si^otland, and that the spot 
w'hcrc they appear is supposed to have been tho site of 
the ancient garden.” 

I cannot at this moment remember in wliat book,” 
said Sophia ; I on (to read an account of some 
English voyagers on the coast of America discovering 
wdiere a settlement had formerly been Httcmpt(*d, by 
finding in a sheltered spot resets and other Kurojican 
flow'crs still flourishing, tliough all ot her trace of civili- 
zation had abandoned the place. It reminded me of 
what Campbell says — 

* One rose of flic wildnrni'ss left on its stalk 
To mark wliere a garden had been ’ — ** 

** And Mrs. Homans,” interrupted Kosaline, " what a 
beautiful passage she has to the same eireet/ — 

* Yet rich knots 

Of gard(*u flowers, far wniidorinR and w*lf-sowii 
Throuj^h all the sunny hollow, siirciid around 
A flusli of youlh and joy, free, antunt’s joy, 

TJndiiniiied hy human cliang(t. Uow kimlly here 
With the low thyim* and dnisies lliey have Uent! 

And, under arches of wild eglantine 
Drooping from this tall elm, how strangely seems 
The frail giim-cistus o’er the turf to snow, 

Its pearly flower-lea ves down !”’ 

“ How little did the founders of our heautifiil monaii' 
tcries ever think that the perishable flowers would be, 
in many cases, their sole memorial,” stvid Aunt Martha; 

" and would flourish in beauty when the stately sinie- 
tures they w^ere brought from other lands to adorn, had 
fallen beneath the hand of lime, or of destruction.” 

" I do believe,” exclaimed Juatimi, “ that the»D were 
some raspberry plants exhibited at the Chiswick ffito, 
which had sprung from seeds discovcml in some otii 
tomb, and were supposed to have remained buried there 
many bondrod years. I am sure somebody bid me 
remark them as a great curiosity.” 

** They were so, Indeed,” replied Mr Loraine ; •• aadi 
if 1 remember the circumstance rightly, those eeei|| ^ 
WWW taken from a body found in an ancient 
tamuloB near Dorchester, thirty feet beneath ihq 
surface, and which, from the coins of the EmMror 
Adrian which accompanied It, was mppoMd to nave 
reposed there for sixteen hundred years. Hut sixteen 
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hundred years is a mere trifle, if we conaider the fliet of 
an onion germinating, which was found in the hand of 
a mununv, and was probably from two to three thousand 
years old.'* 

" One of the most extraordinary instances of the vitality 
of seeds that I remember to have heard of,” said Cyiil, 

** is that of the grains of com discovered a few years 
ago, when an Egyptian mummy was unrolled, enclosed 
with the body. Four of these grains were presented 
to the Countess of Haddington ; and, on being sown in 
a favourable spot of the garden belonging to the Earl's 
scat in East Lothian, sprang up, flourished, and yielded 
an abundant harvest. With what awe and reverence 
may we not regard this strange revival I and how 
strongly docs it scorn to point that noble passage of 
St. Paul's Epistle to the Corinthians, in which he bids 
us look upon the grain which is sown, as the type of our 
own more glorious resurrection ! But the whole history 
of com is a mystery. Is it not curious, that no species 
of com, such as serves for food 1o the greater part of 
mankind, is ever known to grow spontaneously # yet you 
see thu seeds of wheat possess the same vitality us other 
seeds 1 The mysterious origin of com ; the fact that it 
has never been found wild with the same properties 
which render it good for food, but degenerates, and 
becomes useless without constant cultivation ; and the 
tradition of ail nations, that it has been a gift from 
their gods, may teach us to look to the (liver of all good 
things, who sent forth Adam from paradise to till the 
ground, and made labour, in some way, the lot of all 
mankind, that indiistiy might turn tlioir punislimcnt 
into a blessing.” 

You liavc, indeed, Cyril, touched upon one of the 
most wonderful facts connected with botanical research,’* 
continued his father ; ** one of those which strikingly 
lead us back to revelation, where, in the earliest record 
of the sacred volume, wo arc told that labour is to he 
the portion of all the descendants of fallen Adam, and 
that the ground has been cursed for his sake. When 
we look round upon the earth clad in the lovely garb 
of summer, rich in all that delights the eye and captivates 
the taste, we may bo tcioptod to forget this awful 
truth ; but, when wo find that the produce most neces- 
sary to us requires constant culture, and that, without 
the sweat of man's brow unceasingly applied to it, it 
degenerates, and shortly disappears ; fhen, indeed/ wc 
must acknowledge His Ahuiglity hand, who has not 
left us without witness in the course ot His providence; 
and for these indications of His wtJiidcrful power we 
must bless Him as well as for the stupendous mercies 
of our redemption. Huch praises arc the lithe of mint 
and cummin which must not lie omitted, though He 
has still stronger claims upon our gratitude and love.” 

“ Your remarks," said Mrs. Martha, “ are quite in 
unison with some which I found, this morning, in this 
new book, ‘ Nichols Help to Heading the Bible,’ and 
so very applicable to one passage which struck me 
groatl}', that I must cpiotc it.— Here, luckily, I have 
found it without difficulty. — After referring to various j 
parts of Scripture connected with natural histoiy, he i 
concludes the chapter by saying, ^ The figurative use , 
which the Scriptures thus make of the works of nature, 
should load us to view them in the same association. 
What Paley says of that train of thinking which con- 
stantly refers the phenomena of nature to a supreme ] 
intelligent Authbf, applies wdth more force to that ^ 
train of thinking; by which, from the works of nature 
we are reminded of some great reveeled truth. To 
have made this the ruling, the habitual sentiment of 
our minds^ is to have laid ^ foundation of everything ^ 
roUgious in our mind. The world, thenceforth, becomes 
, a temple, and life itself one continued act of adoration,”* 
p; " It is quite true,” remarked Mr. Barlow, “ that no ' 
bne branch of knowledge can be isolated and studied 
alone. I^ero is a unison and harmony throughout ^ 
the' works both of nature and of mohu providence, 
which leads flrom one to another, and med^es eanh 


reflect upon each. Even our evening eonyciiaiions 
upon flowers cannot be carried on without perpetual 
digressions, and the examination of a lleed may cany 
us into the regions of mechanism, chemistry, poetry, 
or history.*' 

” Histoiyr 

" Yes, history,'* said Mrs. Loraine ; " and, as a proof, 
hero is n floral charade into which Mr. Hamilton has 
contrived to bring points of English history, which will, 
I think, help you all to guess it.'* 

I " Oh i mamma,” exclaimed Agnes, ” do tell me how 
many charades you have left : I do so long to knowhow 
many, that 1 may be able to hope, at least, that James 
will be here before my birthday.” 

” I had a peep at the stock this morning, Agnes,** 
said Charles, and can tell you, for your comfort, it is 
very low ; besides, I stole one, if you think lessening 
their number will hasten the time of his arrival.** 

” Stole one ! Oh, Charles ! what did you do that 
for?” 

" I stole one for the purpose of presenting it to 
Justine ; but I do not intend to give it to her to-night, 
though 1 see she is dying with curiosity to hear it. No, 
no, Justine; you must bo contented with my mother’s 
selection, until a proper opportunity occurs of making 
you the receiver of stolen goods; so listen attentively, 
if you please, whilst I read this. Hem ! hem ! — 

Long years have lied, and carried in their trun 
The. conqueror and conquered, since my First 
Olramcd as n standard on the battle-plain, 

And o’er this island ns a war-cry burst ; 

When the yonng hearts that at one knee were nigsed, 
And in one garland had its fair buds twined, 

Severed by faction’s deadly rage accursed. 

Where the ftill flower was waving on the wind, 

Hushed maiy each on each, by party hatred blind. 

But civil discord ceased — remicing came 
Peace, to unilo in one eacui rival race, 

And hp4ir it onward, till my Sccottffn name . 

A queen enthroned bore — and who mSy trace 
The working of her mind P — In that high place 
She ruled with bigot zeal— her heart sincero,^ 

But all iintempered by love's gentle grace; 

Boomed to the tfames martyrs we still revere : 

And bade our meek religion sway the world by feat. 

She ruled, but God overruled— for light appeared 
And spread its genial influence o’e^ the isle, 

Where many u mo«$-growii tower and spire upreaicd. 
Glowed with an added beauty ’neath its smile. 

Low grassy hillocks lie aremnd each pile, 

Where rest in hope those who have bent the knee, 

And bowed the lieart within the solemn aisle : 
riunted with duteous hands, there oft wo see 
My JFkole bloom o’er tlie grave, type, of fond memory.** 


N.r.— A Stamped Edition of this Periodical can be forwarded 
free of postngc, on ppplication to the Publisher, for the coitve- 
niciice of parlies residing at a distance, price U. 6d, per quarter. 
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" Among this pouer folk thor dwelt a man, 
Which that was holden poureat of them all : 
But higho God amatime aenden can 
His grace unto a litel ozea stall : 

Janieola men of that thorpe him call. 

A daughter had he, faire ynough to sight, 
And Oriaildia this yonge maiden bight. 

But for to speke of rertuous beautee. 
Than was she on the fairest under sonne : 
Ful pourely yfostred up waa Ae: 

N 0 Verona lust was in Mre h^rte yrfmne : 
Wei alter of the well the tonne 
She dranke, and for die wolde vertue plese, 
She knew wel labour, but now idel ese. 

Upon OrisildiB, this pome creature, 

Ful often dthe tMs Harkis sette his eye. 

As he on bnndng rode paraTentnre: 

And whan it fell that he might hire espie , 
fie not with wanton lokingof folie 
von in. 


His eyen cast on hire, but in sad wise 
Upon hire chere he wold him oft aviso, 
Commending in his hcrto hire wouiauhodc; 
And okc hire vertuo, passing any wiglit 
Of so youg age, as wel in chere as dedo. 

For though Ihe people have nogret insight 
In vertue, ho consideied ful right 
Hire bountee, and disposed that ho wold 
Wedde hire only, if ever he wedden shold. 

This thoughtM Markis spake unto this maid 
Ful soberly, and said in this manere : 

Wher is your Ihder, Qrisildis? ho said. 

And she with reverence in humble chere 
Answered, lord, ho is al redy here. 

And in she goth withouten longer lette, 

.And to. the Markis she hire Mor ftite* 

He by the bond tbsn toko this poure man. 
And aaide thus, whan he him bad aiide : 
Janieola, I lihither may no can 
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Lesgor tlie plesanco of min herte hide, 

If that thou youtihesauf, vhat bo hetide, 
Thy doughter wol I take or that I weod 
Ab for my wif, unto hire lives end. 

Thott lovest jjaOf that wot 1 wel certain, 
And art my faithfhl liegeman ybore, 

And all that liketh me, 1 dare wel sain 
It liketh thoe, and specially therfore 
Tell me that point, that I have said before. 
If that thou wolt unto this purpos drawe. 
To taken me as for thy son in lawe. 

This soden cas this man astoned so. 

That red ho wer, abaist, and al quaking 
Ho stood, unnethes said he wordes mo, 

But only thus; Lord, quod he, my willing 
Is as ye wol, nc agelns your liking 


t wol no thing, min owen lord bo dere^ 

Bight as yon list, govenieth thiB matere. 

Wondring upon thi^ thin^ quaking for drede. 
She salde ; Lord, Indlgne and^ unworthy 
Am I, to thilke honour, that ye me bade. 

But as ye wol yourself, right so wol I : 

And here I swore, that never willingly 
In werk, ne thought, I nlll you disobeio 
Por to be ded, though me were loth to dele. 

This is ynough, Grisilde min, quod he. 

And forth he goth with a ful sobre chore, 

Out at the dorc. and after than came she, 

And to the people he said in this manere : 

Tills is my wif, quod he, that Bfx>ndeth hero. 
Hononreth her, and loveth hire, I pray, 

Who BO me loveth ; ther n’ Is no more to say.” 

From Chaucefe ** derJs^s Tale.*' 


ON THE USB OP ETHER IN SURGICAL 
OPERATIONS. 

Every one is more or less interested in the progress 
of medical seicncc,— in the means employed to prevent 
or remove disease or to mitij^ate pain; but it seldom 
happens that^ an invention or discovery in incditml 
science is so simple in its nature, and so perfect and ex- 
tensive in its application, as to addrQ,s8 itself at once to 
the popular mind, and bo at the same time welcomed by 
the whole of the medical world. 

Such however has been the case with the recent dis- 
covery of the cffei^ts of the vapour of ether in rendering 
a patient insonsiblo to pain. A surgicjil operation is at 
all times regarded with horror, and many a poor sunbrer 
has preferred -to linger on for years under a painful 
disease ralher thou encounter the knife of the operator; 
and many a one has been sacrificed to the terror, the 
pain, and the exhaustion of an amputation, when that 
was the only cliance left for the preservation of life. 

Happily the days of painful operations will hence- 
forth to a great extent belong only to tlic past. The 
discovery that the inhalation of the vapour of ether ren- 
ders the patient insensible to pain, is one of the many 
boons which science has conferred on humanity, and 
seems worthy of particular notice in ajournal which has 
hitherto succeeded so well in mingling the utile with 
the dulce. 

The inhalation of gases in the treatment, of disease is 
not new t^o the medical profession. Sir Humphry I)avv 
began his career at the Pneumatic Institution at Bris- 
tol, ostablished by Dr. Beddoos for the purpose of 
investig^iiig the medical powers of various airs or 
gases. We are not aware that any useful results were 
produced. It is true that Davy discovered the singular 
property of the protoxide of nitrogen, (a compound pre- 
viously discovered by Priestley,) of exciting pleasurable 
sensations, and causing the persons inhaling it to exert 
powerfhl muscular action; but, except as a cariosity, 
the laughing gas has excited little notice except on the 
part of the scientific chemist. 

The honiour of the discovenr of the valuable property 
of ether above alluded to, is due to Doctors Morton and 
Jackson, of Boston, In the United States; and, if we 
mistake not, it was first used in this country by Mr.. 
Liston. Under the influence of this new agent teeth 
have been extracted, limbs amputated, aud the most 
tedious and dangerous operations performed. Mr. Law- 
rence gives an account of one which he describes as 
being among the most painfhl of surgical operations— 
namely, the extirpation of the eye bil for the cure of 
ipsallgi^t disease. This was penbrmed with so little 
l^tn, that the patient, after recovering from the effects 
of the ether, did not even know that the.^ration h^ 
commneed. ^s is a very common result in the cases 
wmen have hitherto been reported;, and an amusing 


illustration of it is recorded by the Edinburgh Witness. 
The operation was performed by Professor Miller, at 
the Royal Infirmary, upon an Irish "navigator** who 
hod sustninod a compound fracture of the leg nine weeks 
before. The fracture bad not united in consequence of 
the prcBcneo of a piece of dead bone ; and it became 
ncfjeasary to remove this by a painful operation. The 
man appeared to resist the influence of the vapour. Ho 
said he was not asleep, and declared that " it wouldn’t 
do.** ^ The operation was at length begun ; the patient 
remained unconscious, repeating that " it wouldn't 
do.** At the end of ten minutes the oi)eration was 
finished, and the operator remarked to the man, "Well, 
I suppose you won’t let me operate to day 1” Cer- 
tainly not,*^ said the patient; ** it woiHi do : I must be 
asleep. ^ We can try it another time.’* On sitting up 
and seeing the wound, he burst into an immoderate fit 
of laughter, saying, "No doubt there’s blood, or some- 
thing very like it; but I haven’t felt a single thing 
done to my log. That haJt.es the globe.'* And on being 
asked decidedly as to his having " felt anything,” he 
repeatedly answered, "Not a ha’porth.** He got into 
amazing spirits, and refused to leave the table until he 
had been told " all about the toldrums of .the business.” 

Tho action of the vapour of ether seems to be upon 
the nerves of sensation, producing paralysis and conse- 
quently insensibility to pain, but not necessarily a loss 
of consciousness. Several cases have been reported in 
which tho patients, although deprived of all power of 
feeling and of moving, have been conscious all the time, 
and have watched every step of the operation performed 
upon them, but without any sensation of pain. One 
case afforded a ludicrous illustration of this : the patient 
during the operation "giving sly winks and facetious 
nods to those surrounding hiin. During the intervals 
of the inhalation his observations were of the most face- 
tious character — ^forcing from the bystanders involum 
taiy laughter, and converting that which was to the 
poor fellow a most tragic event into a scene little short 
of a farce.** In other cases, consciousness is less evi- 
dent. One person during the extraction of a tooth fan- 
I oied he was contending with a wild beast, which ho 
seemed to have overcome when tho tooth was out. A 
female during tho amputation of her leg thought she 
had been in a dream, and that the operator had hurt 
her leg to see if she could bear the operation next day. 
A lady from whose neck a large tumour was removed, 
was conscious of the fall of something into a basin, 
(which in fact was the tumour itself,) but knew nothing 
of the operation until it was all over. 

The effect of the vapour of ether upon the system is 
similar to that of a large quantity of alcohol taken into 
the stomach. Indeed, Mr. Jjawrence relates a case in 
which he removed the leg of a woman who was intoxi- 
cated, and who knew nothii^ of the matter until she 
became sober. But the insensibility produced by al^hol 
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taken into the stomach is preceded by Mrrpns and 
vascular excitement, which in many diseases would not 
only be objectionable, but even fatal to the patient. We 
are by no means sure, however, that the vapour of alco- 
hol, if inhaled, would not bo as efficacious as that of 
ether in making a person dead drunk,” and leaving 
him with as little ill effect. The chemical characters of 
alcohol and ether are in many respects sufficiently dis- 
tinct, but they have also many points of resemblance, 
and are, in fact, members of a highly interesting group 
which has for its base a substance called Ethyle, which 
has never yet been obtained in a separate form, but 
which is known to consist of four atoms of carbon, and 
five atoms of hydrogen. By the addition of one atom 
of oxygen we get oxide of ethyle, or common ether, 
also called sulphuric other, because it is obtained by the 
action of sulphuric acid upon alcohol, but improperly 
BO, since no sulphur enters into the composition of ether. 
By combining chemically an atom of water with other, 
wo get klcohol, which in chemical language is the 
hydrate of the oxide of ethylo. The ether compounds 
form a numcrons family, but only two or three of them 
are used in medicine ; one is the common ether already 
mentioned ; a second is chloric ether, consisting of an 
atom of chlorine united to ethyle, and called chloride of 
ethyle ; a third is nitric ctlior, formed by the union of 
nitric acid with the oxide of othyle 

The physical properties of common ether arc as fol- 
lows it is a colourless, transparent, fragrant, thin, 
mobile liquid ; it boils at (while water boils at 212<*); 
it pasHGH off rapidly in the form of vapour, and, although 
HO volatile, it.s vapour is more than two and a half times 
heavier than its own bulk of air, and can, in fact, be 
poured from one glass into another, like water. Mingled 
with oxygen gas, this vapour explodes violently on tho‘ 
application of flame or the electric spark Ether is Tory 
combustible, and bums with a White flAme. It freezes 
at low temperatures, and it mixek freely with alcohol, 
but not with water. 

Alcohol is also a colourless, transparent, limpid 
liquid. It has a fragrant agreeable taste and odour ; it 
boils at 1 78 ^' ; it is not so volatile as ether, but its vapour 
is heavier than the air; it is very inflammable, and 
bums with a pale bluish flame. Alcohol has never beon 
frozen by any degree of cold yot produced. It absorbs 
moisture from the air, and mixes with v^ter in all pro- 
portions ; if the mixture be made suddenly, a contraction 
and consequent rise in temperature takes place. Both 
ether and alcohol have solvent powers, but those of al- 
cohol are greatest. 

The explosive property of ether, when mingled with 
oxygen, either in the pure state, or with nitrogen, as it 
exists in the atmosphere, requires the exercise of caution 
in administering the vapour. The moment a bottle of 
other is uncorked it discharges torrents of invisible 
vapour, which pour down to the floor, mingling with 
the atmosphere of the apartment, and are in danger of 
being exploded by tiie flame of a lamp or candle. If an 
explosion should usbappily reach the air which the pa- 
tient is inhaliiig, the eonsequences might be awful ; 
communicating with the air in the interior of his chest, 
some of the most essential oigans of life would be tom 
and destroyed, and a palnfiil death terminate a humane 
experiment to prolong life. 

Thus it will be seen how veir Important it is to con- 
fine the use of this important remedial agent to the 
hands of well qualified professional men ; not only cm 
account of the danger of an explosion, but from the state 
of the patient intended to be operated on. Where there 
U a tettdeney to apoplexy or disease of the heart, the 
use of the ethereal vapour might be highly objectionable, 
and it is for the meoical man alone to decide upon suoh 
caees of exclusion. Again, we are strongly impreseed 
with the idea, that in numerous cases the vapour of ether 
um be used simply aa an anodyne, as a soother of pain, 
wimouiany reference to an operation, but to take tiie 
place of narootioB, and give rest and refreshment with- 


out the objectionable results produced by the frequent 
use of nareoticB. There are other cases In which the 
use of ether may be of inunenae benefit, wbieh cannot be 
mentioned in this Journal ; but in them, as in all other 
oases where it is administered, competent medical adfisa 
must first be sought, and no attopipta made to inhale it 
udthout proper medical superintendence. 

NoW, as to the method of administering the vajmuri 
we will first quote the remarks of Mr. WiUlam Boro- 
path, of Bristol, on a case wUnesnod by him of the am* 
putation of the leg of a young man. Ho says ; — 
complicated apparatus is necessary, nor any extiaoi> 
dinary oaro in purifying the other. A common, but 
veiy large, bladder should be fitted with a collar, t<o 
which an ivory mouth piece with a large bore can bo 
screwed without the intervention of any stop-cock : pour 
in about an ounce of good coniinon other, and blow up 
the bladder with the mouth till it is nearly fell ; place 
the thumb on the mouth -piece, and agitato the bladder 
BO as to saturate the air in it with the vapour; as soon 
as the patient is ready for the ox^eration, close hie 
nostrils, introduce the inoiith-picce, and close the Ups 
round it with the fingers. He must, now broalho into and 
out of the bladder; and in about one or two minutes 
the muscles of his lips will lose their hold. This is the 
moment for tlic first cut to be made. In two or three 
minutes the effect will l>cgin to disapnear ; the mouth- 
piece should bo again introduced, and thiH repeated as 
often as required. If the pulse should indicaie a sinking 
of the patient, a little wine will restore him. * * • 

The administrator of tlio vapour will of course take groat 
care that no fluid ether shall be allowed to be drawn 
into the lungs; otherwise suffocation would result, or at 
the best a violent cough, which must protract the 
operation and considerably distress the patient.” 

The apparatus described by Mr. llerexMUU is such as 
is commonly used for inhaling laughing gas ; it lias the 
merit of being simple, but there is little else to recom- 
mend it in administering the vaiiour of ether. It affords 
no method for regulating the supply of the vapour, be- 
cause a volume of air saturated therewith at 40** would 
contain less than half the quantity of vapour in a similar 
volume of air at 70» Many forms of apparatus have 
been already contrived, and, as we Ijclieve, patented ; 
but one of the best which wo have seen is that recently 
described by Dr. Snow, at the Westminster Medical 
Society. It consists of a round tin box, two inches 
deep, and four or five inches in diameter, with a tube of 
flexible white metal, half an inch in diameter, ami about 
a foot and a half long, coiled remnd and soldered to it : 

I this is for the pujrpo^c of adimttitlig air into the box. 

I There ja also an opening in the top of the viisscl, to 
I which may be screwed a flexible tube conriccfed with a 
mouth-piece. Within the box is a spiral plate of tinned 
iron soldered to the top, and nearly touching the bottom. 
The inhaler is put into a basin of water, mixed to a par- 
ticular temperature, so as to supply the proportion of 
vapour intended to be given. When the jmtient begiiiH 
to ifihale, the air, in passing along the tube coiled 
roifed the box, acquires the pretpor temperature; it 
then enters the box, and passing over the surfeen 
of the ether, proceeds along the spiral cliannel, to the 
centre opening, whence it passes along the tube to the 
mouth of the patient. By this means the air is satu- 
rated with vapour, and maintained at the pmvpor tem- 
perature. In this apparatus there is no valve or other 
obstruction to the air, until it has reached the mouth- 
piece, which is provided with valves to prevent ilm 
return of the expired air into the apparatus. At a 
temperature of 70<* the ether effects were powerftiilgr 
produced upon a patient in thirty seconds. 

Several medical men have very properly tried tlie 
efl^ts of the vapour upon tbemsolves before 
terlng it to their patients. The most lucid deioripu^ 
of the ^eets of we inhalation, which we have soeii, Is 
that by Mir. Gerdy, in a communicatUm made to the 
Academy of Scienoes at Bim* He says; ''The Irri^ 
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tation which I felt at first in the throat made me coughs 
but, being resolved to resist, 1 soon trinmidied over this 
little obstacle; the irritation and con^h gave way as the 
inhalation continued. 1 next eicporioneod a numbness 
of the head, attended with heat, as if the vapour of 
alcoholic and intoxicating liquor was mounting to the 
brain. This numbness extended itself rapidly, first to 
the ^et, and then to tho legs and arms, and next to the 
loins, and increased rapidly with each inspiration. In 
the sciiHitive organs it was attended with an agreeable 
sensation of heat and of vibration similar to that which 
we experience in touching a vibrating body. When these 
two sensations reached their maximum, 1 experienced 
an Impression, both agreeable and voluptuous, like that 
of intoxication. It is the numbness of which 1 speak 
that diminishes the pain in operations. My sight was 
not sensibly benuml^d ; the hearing was more so, and 
it liecame more and more feeble as tho intoxication 
increased. I convinced myself, however, that the smell, 
the taste, and tho touch, properly speaking, were not 
paralyzed by the general numbness which came over 
mo ; but my eyelids became heavy, and I felt a desire 
to give myself up to the charms of my intoxication.” 

In a few cases which have been reported the ether va- 
pour has failed to produce tho dcsiro<l effect, and lias 
only distressed the patient ; but it must ho rcriiemboved 
tliat in these cases the mode of administering the vapour 
was by very rude and imperfect apparatus ; so that we 
have yet to see whether, in such cases, successful results 
may not ensue from the judicious administration of air of 
the proper temperature, saturated with the vapour, and 
given under circumstances in wliich the comfort and 
convenience of tho patient are consulted. From the 
novelty of the plan, fear may in some cases prevent the 
vapour from acting properly : thus, from many causes, 
failures in administering tho vapour, as well as excep- 
tional cases where it would bo wrong to attem])t to ad- 
minster it, will of course occur; hut considering how 
trifling are such exceptions, as compared with the vast 
amount of unalloyed good that this discovery seems ca- 
pable of producing, we are not disposed to think tho 

5 raise excessive, which ranks this as the most important 
iscovery which has been contributed to medicine since 
that of vaccination by Dr. Jenner. 


THE MEBCHANT.’ 


The merchant’s first visit to the Grange was a very | 
short one, but he promised that it should soon he re- j 
peated. His departure was followed by the arrival of a 
box of Indian treasures which he had promised to Mrs. 
Markham ; but thore were not, as there used to be, 
many things marked with Juliet's name, only a very 
beautiful and costly gold chain. An accompanying 
letter acquainted Mrs. Markham that Neville had 
chosen for Juliet a harp, and some drawings which her 
pencil might be worthily engaged in copying. Juliet 
saw that her father and mother were gratified. She 
sighed, and thought that Neville was very generous, 
more than she felt that he was very kind. She was 
averse to the occupation with which he had provided 
her ; nevortheless, when once engaged, as she felt con- 
timined to be, she derived a pleasure from them which 
won her from herself. She had never touched so fine 
an instrument before s never looked on any representa- 
tions of nature so excellent as those which Nevilles had 
selected for her. She often thought of him, and went 
with pleasure to tell Hester that be was coming again, 
and zor a xnndi longer time than before. The old 

(1) Concludtd from psaa 309. 


woman rejoiced, and detained Juliet to tell her tales of 
the past. She ended : 

"Ah, Miss Juliet! the tears stood in his eyes when 
he spoke to me of your likeness to her that is gone. 
And you look more like yourself, and more like her as 
he knew her, than you did when ho come. Now you 
must do all you can to cheer him ; indeed you must.” 

" Well, BO wo will, all of us, and Marion too, and it 
will do him good to hear her laugh.” 

" No, Miss Juliet, it will do him more good to see you 
smile.” 

Juliet thought of these words as she went away, and 
she felt touched by the tender consideration in which it 
was evident that Neville held her. 

Neville came, and he was rejoiced to see that Juliet 
met him with a countenance more animated, and a step 
less listless. He also perceived that the gold chain 
which the box had contained hung round her neck. 

" Let us take our friend to see Mr. Villiers and his sis- 
ter, Juliet,” said her father, the day after Neville’s arrival. 

" Oh, yes,” replied Juliet with alacrity, "let us toko 
him to Miss Villiers without delay. Indeed I promised 
to do so as soon as he returned. I have shown her all 
the beautiful drawings you have sent mo, and have in- 
spired her with a wish to make acquaintance with you.” 

"And Mr, Villiers I” said Neville. 

" He is more silent, loss clever than his sister ; not 
less good. Ills countenance tells you how benevolent ho 
is, but in society he speaks little on ordinary topics. 
I like better to meet him in a cottage or the school ; his 
voice and his smile when he is with children are so gentle 
and so affectionate.” 

" Pray do not engage Juliet in the praises of her 
friends, if you wish to see them to-day,” cried Mr. Mark- 
ham, and they set out to the rectory. 

Miss Villiers received her visitors with a courtesy of 
manner peculiarly her own. She possessed quick per- 
ception of character, and had a readiness in adapting 
herself to the tastes and habits of others, which caused 
every one, however much they differed from each other, 
to find time pass easily and delightfully in her society. 
Tho constancy and severity of her sufferings had never 
rendered her selfish, nor taught her to believe that tho 
feelings and convenience of others must be without hesi- 
tation sacrificed to her own. On the contrary, every 
trifling instance of accommodation to her, and of sym- 
pathy for her, she received, not as a right, but as a favour. 

Juliet had never yet seen Neville to such advantage 
as on this occasion ; he was perfectly at bis ease. Witii 
her he was often harassed by contending feelings ; with 
Miss Villiers be readily followed in the track on which 
she led him, and conversed with her with remarkable 
judgment, knowledge, and taste, on subjects to which he 
had given previous thought. At length the two gentle- 
men rose to depart, for Mr. Villiers was not expected 
home. Juliet, much as she had eqjoyed Neville’s con- 
versation, proposed to remain with Miss Villiers. With 
an affectionate smile, her friend acquiesced in her desire, 
and, as soon as they were alone, she sud — 

" My dear, what a very charming person your friend 
has proved ; I had no idea you would bring me any one 
BO handsome and so accomplished. It must bo very 
delightful to spend days in hU society, as you do, and it 
oug^t to be very improving, too, Juliet. 1 hope you will 
persuade him to come and see me again.” 

Juliet felt surprised that she had not made these ob- 
servations for herself, for tiie acknowledged their truth, 
and that they proceeded from Miss V illiers’s mouth, gave 
them great additional weight. Juliet had previously 
told her of the circumstances which had connected Ne- 
ville with their family, and they now recurred to that 
theme, with an interest diminished in neither by their 
interoonrae with him. 

" I see that he regards you with peculiar affection, ** 
said Mto Villiers. " l eould hear the very tone of his 
voice titer when he spoke to you. T6U see, my dearj^ 
neither my ^yes nor healing are grown Teiy duU,yet>’’ 
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Ab Juliet walked home, ehc reflected on the favourable 
impreiMioii which Neville had made on Mi&s YillierB, 
and eame rapidly to the conclusion that hitherto she 
had not at all duly appreciated him. As she went 
through the village she saw him at a little distance, and 
no sooner did be turn and perceive her, than he came 
towards her. 

" May I accompany you in your walk V* 

** Yes,’' replied Juliet, with frank satisfaction. "I 
have but a word to say at a cottage which wo pass. I 
shall not delay you a moment, though, indeed, I know 
not why 1 should not defer this visit till to-morrow 
morning.” 

“ I beg you not to do so. I like to see your English 
ways, Juliet, of which you know I have long lost sight. 
Above all, I like to see how you love these people, and 
how they love you. I prefer accompanying you now to 
doing so in a course of formal visits to people of elegance 
or fashion.” 

“ Do you ?” cried Juliet, with pleasure ; ‘'then we are 
quite agreed. I deplore my fate when the necessity 
arises which you describe. I yawn in anticipation, — in 
retrospection ; and it is only politeness and a little awe 
of Mamma’s indignation which prevents me from doing 
BO at the time ; but, when 1 go to yonder neat little cot- 
tage, I commonly stay twice as long ns 1 intended. But 
don’t look alarmed : I will not do so to-day.” 

" The reason why you do not find the conversation of 
these poor people dull, is pi*obably because, however 
trivial is their subject, it is usually one in which they 
themselves take a lively interest, and this gives them 
the power of exciting your sympathy. This is a law of 
our nature.” 

" Much that one hears from them is indeed interest- 
ing,” replied Juliet, but it is usually of a mournful 
miture. How seldom the poor seem gay! 1 suppose it 
is because they realise, so much more than any other class 
docs, the curse under which man labour's, of earning his 
bread in the sweat of his brow.” 

Apparently they do ; but depend upon it, Juliet, that 
the curse fulls not unfulfilled to the ground in any one 
instance. It extends from the pcasanL in his hut, to the 
king upon the throne.” 

" But those feel it most sharply, who must toil un- 
ceasingly, or starve!” 

“ I would not depreciate the hardships which the poor 
undergo. 1 would only assert on a brosyder scal^ that, of 
all the mode^ of maintaining existence which necessity 
has invented, there is none without its peculiar suffer- 
ings, to which numbers of those who pursue it annually 
fall victims. The lawyer, the soldier, the physician, the 
statesman, those who encounter the perilous climate from 
which 1 return, all bear witness to this fact as much as 
the worn-out labourer, or the wretched artisan perishing 
of the pernicious atmosphere which he daily inhales. 
What is this but the universal working of the curse I— 
The curses of the fail have never been revoked. Men 
toil and die as they did before the Saviour of mankind 
came on earth, but, according to the merciful law of God, 
who ever works good out of evil for his faitliful servants, 
there is a call heard by those who meekly listen : ' Come 
unto me, ye who are heavy laden, and 1 will give you 
rest and the sting of death is plucked out.” 

t see the truth of all your words,” replied Juliet, 

" but still the sufferings of the poor are of a more sacred 
character than any others can assume. Our Lord shared 
their lot in life» and committed them to our charge even 
as if they were himself—' / was an hunf^red.* Nor can 
I beh(dd, without awe, pain such as the <3^ friend whom 
we saw to-day is visited with. Surely in those to whom 
pain is sanctified, as it is to her, we seem most plainly 
to discover the servants of a suffering master.” 

JuUet's countenance showed how deeply she felt on 
file sulgeets on which they spoke, and the mention of 
such themes created a stricter intimacy between her and 
her companion than had hitiierto existed. Neville led 
her to spoak of those with whose necessities she was well 


acquainted, and who wore the objects of her sincere 
commiseration, and ho did this with the generous deaign 
of enabling her to relieve them. There were not many 
cases of pressing and unalloviated distress in this sniaU 
and happy village, but Juliet, with a lieating heart, re- 
flected on one act of charity, far b^ond her own power, 
and which she had often most ardently wished to see 
effected. This was the apprenticeship of the son of a 
poor widow to a trade whicn he had been learning under 
his father during his lifetime, which he was incapable of 
pursuing alone, and in which his mother could afford to 
give him no further instruction. Now Juliet knew those 
people well : she was quite sure that into this ohannol 
Neville’s generosity might be safely directed. She could 
not speak without agitation. Her checks glowed amt 
her eyes filled with tears, os she tried to explain all the 
circumstances to Neville. He was nut difficult to 
satisfy, and he proposed to visit the widow, and carry 
their purpose into execution before they retumed 
home.” 

" It was there I was going,” replied J uliet ; and, quick- 
ening her steps, and not speaking again, her heart wna 
BO full, sho eagerly led Neville in the desired direc- 
tion. 

Juliet was soon at the door of the widow's cottage. 

" Go in by yourself,” said Neville ; “ 1 will wait your 
return under that lime tree.” 

"You ought to have the pleasure of doing this,” re- 
plied Juliet, hesitating. 

"No, no; the poor woman would only be embar* 
rassed by seeing me.” 

Juliet, feeling that be was equally delicate and gene- 
rous, entered alone. 

" Oh I my dear Mary 1” sho cried with delight, 
(taking both the hands of the poor widow In hors,) " 1 
have some very, very good news for you, concerning 
Cfeorge. Oh I my good little Anna, (she said to a child 
who was trying to attract her notice,) I cannot attend to 
you now — run lo play.” « 

"Go into the garden, dear,” said her mother, and 
putting the child out at the door, sho retumed with a 
iacc of great agitation. 

"Well, nowl will tell you all,” continued Juliet, 

" there is a friend staying with us, a friend of my father’s. 
He is most kind, and good, and generous, lie is rich 
too, and he inquired of me if 1 knew any ca|B of dis- 
tress which he could relieve ; and I thought ot (loorge, 
aud how glad you would be to have him bound as au 
apprentice— and this he has promised to do.” 

Now if Juliet had not known her poor friend loo well 
to expect words of thanks, she would Iravo been disap- 
pointed, for none came. Mary changed colour, and 
looked ready to sink. Juliet maulo her sit down, aud 
when she had done so, she took Juliet's hand, and 
pressed it repeatedly, but she could not speak. At length 
Juliet said, " I will come again to-morrow,— you will 
then have had time to think over all this,— aud 1 will 
bring the gentleman with me.” 

Tears now came freely to the relief of the widow's fiiU 
heart. " Thanks, thanks,” sho whispered, and JuUeL 
leaving the room, called Anna from the garden, and 
sent her to her mother, while she herself sought NovillO. 
Her face wore a most touching expression of joy, fbr 
the tears of sympathy were still on her cheek ; she took 
Neville’s proffered arm, and exclaimed : 

" I know not how to thank you, and 1 am sura 
will never know how to thank you either; — with OitI? 
lips I mean, — with our hearts we do.” 

Neville made no reply ; at length ho said in a voloo 
of mneh emotion : 

" Oh 1 Joliet, how have 1 desired to see you happy,, 
and now I see yon so ; but it is only In the hi^piiieoi of 
others.” . , ^ . 

Juliet answered in a low but firm Toloe : 

"lam happy now.” Then smiling die added, " Seen 
yon will see me very happy, for my brother it oerning 
home.” 
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next day Juliet and Kerille did not foi^t their 
vidt to Maly’s cotta^, nor did th^ omit anything that 
was requisite for the fulfilment of their benevolent 
puipoee. 

OBAP. IX. 

Ohb morning, Juliet received a letter, the seal of 
which Neville aaw her break with glowing cheeks and 
sparkling eyes. After the first glance, she ran to the 
i^dow, and beckoned to the younger children, who 
were plaving In the lawn, to como to it. ** Are there 
news of Albert r they cried, as they obeyed her call. 

" Yes, yes ; he will be here this evening. Oh I what 
Joyf” Mr. Markham entered the room. Juliet has- 
tened towards him, and throwing her arms round his 
neck, cried : “ Albert will be here to-night T 

NeviDe knew that Albert was the eldest son of his 
friend, or a year or two younger than Juliet. He was 
now^ at Sandhurst, receiving a militaiy oducation. 
Daring the day, Neville talk^ with Hr. Markham of 
his future intentions with respect to his son, and told 
him that he thought his interest could procure him a 
oadetsh^, if it would be acceptable. This ofier was re- 
ceived with gratitude for the kindness which prompted 
it, but Mr. Markham requested a little time for con- 
aideratiem ere he closed with it. 

Evening came, and seven o'clock ; the happy party 
walked down to a little bridge at a turn in the road, 
beyond which the coach did not come, and there 
awaited Albert's arrival. The children, ere long, wan- 
dered into the field at the road side to play. Mr. and 
Mrs. Markham walked up and down, the latter won- 
dering that Neville did not join them ; but Juliet had 
plaeed herself where she should see the coach the 
moment it appeared ; and Neville was at her side, as if 
his interest were as lively as her own. At length the 
trampling of horses' feet caught Juliet’s ear; then the 
children came running to the spot, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Markham followed. Now the horses gallop up the 
slight ascent, — ^they stop -a young man descends in 
haste finm the coach-box, and runs to greet them. 
Now they have all welcomed him, and they gaze with 
fond admiration on his tall active figure, and handsome 
iaoe ; his clear brown eyo and chestnut curls, and com- 
plexion glowing with health and joy. Neville has 
shaken hwds with him, and they begin to move home- 
wards. Juliet is hung on Albert's arm, as if he en- 
gromed every thought and feeling ; and they talked 
earnestly to each other in a low voice, as if they neither 
tUtked to be addressed or to be heard by any one 
else. Neville felt his first sensations of depression and 
restraint return in all their force ; he felt quite out of 

r , at least quite out of the only place he cared to 
His sudden gloom was perceptible to Mr. Mark- 
hem, who would gladly have given Juliet a hint not to 
allow her brother wholly to distract her attention from 
a friend so lavish of kindness to her. But it was in 
vain that he called Albert to his own side, and made 
him reply to aomerous interrogations. Neville did 
not avail himself of those exertions in his favour. 

Never had Neville's refiections been more dispiriting 
than they were on that night. He felt convinced that 
he had deceived hunself most absurdly, in supposing 
that Juliet had any real pleasure in his society. At 
lut he resolved that la the morning he would plead a 
neoessity for retumiiig to London the following day. ’ 
This resolution calmed him, and allowed him to taste 
of deep. The next morning be wavered a little, but be 
heard Albert’s voice calling to Juliet to come out and 
walk with him, and firom his window he saw her hasten- 
ingto Join him, with a light step^ which spoke a gayer 
heart than he had ever known her to possess. He 
rilghed, and resolved that he would leave her to com- 
. panjpns more eeagenlal to her than he eould be. Ac- 
\ Mdktlfjsssoonastoe restof thefrsnilyhadretiTed 
[ frem mmakftudroom, he simcmnoed to Mr. Markham < 
I ^ Intention of retumiiig to London. Mr. Markham 


eifteeabd annoymice,-— could not guess the reason of 
this sudden decision,— but Neville was firm, and said 
that if Mr. Markham wished to consult him farther 
about Albert, be must write to him. Mr. Markham 
left the room ; in a few minutes Juliet entered ft, and 
came to the window in which Neville was still standing. 

' His first glance at her face told him, that, however gM 
her feelings were a few minutes since, they were quite 
changed now ; he felt anxious to know the cause, and 
Juliet meant not to leave him in ignorance of it. Her 
voice was a little tremulous, her cfiieeks a little flushed. 

" Mr. Neville,” she said, and paused ; 'Ms it possible 
that, as I'apa tells us, you are going to leave us to- 
morrow! Must you really do BO I You never said so 
before, and 1 am so disappointed. Just as Albert is 
come, whom 1 so much wished you to know ; 1 said 1 
would try to make you change your resolution; now, 
pray, do not send mo away with a refusal.” And Juliet, 
instead of smiling, as slic probably expected to do, was 
forced to turn away her head to conceal the tears which 
had started to her eyes : she was as much surprised at 
her own emotion as Neville could be. He could not 
resist the impulse of the moment ; he took her lumd, 
and said in a low earnest voice : Juliet, I will not de- 
ceive you by pleading any false necessity for departure. 
1 go from the sight of so muoh happiness which I may 
not share.” 

“ 1 hoped that you would share it more from day to 
day,” replied Juliet, sorrowfully. 

** If 1 were to tell you the mad, vain wishes, the ac- 
complishment of which could alone make this place any 
longer tolerable to me, you would bid me go, you would 
bid me to grow wiser and calmer ere I saw you again. 
J uliet, you are too sincere, too generous to counsel me un- 
truly.” The blood rushed crimson to Juliet’s cheek and 
brow. She buret into tears ; but Neville thought he read 
more than compassion in them. He bent over her, and 
murmured: “Must 1 go!” “Yes,” exclaimed Juliet, 
“if you wish to destroy the happiness which you have 
striven to create.” • 

"So, Juliet,” cried her father, "youliave prevailed 
on Neville to remain ! But the enchantress was forced 
to try her most potent spells ere she could lure the 
knight back to her bower.” 

Juliet tried to smile at her father's bantering, but her 
heart wq^ too full ; she threw herself on his nei^, and 
clung silently to him. 

“ My dear child,” said Mr. Markham, with emotion, 
“ I am heartily rejoiced that you sent him not away in 
despair. May his noble heart never know another 
pang I Well 1 1 suppose now lie has some chance of 
sharing your thoughts, looks, and words, with Albert !” 

"Ah I dearest father,” cried Juliet, smiling joyfully, 
" 1 hope to reverse all his schemes, for Albert shall never 
go to India.” 

— ♦ 

FRANK FAIRLEGH ; 

OR, OLn COMPANIONS IN N£W SOBNES. 

By F. E. S. 

CHAP. XII. 

HOW OAKLANDS BBOKE BIS HOilSB-WHIP. 

The sight which met my eyes as I gazed around, was 
one which time can never e&ce from my memoiy. In 
the centre of the room, his brow darkened by the flush 
of wncentrated indignation, stood Oaklands, his left 
hand clenching tightly the coat collar of a man, whoa 
I at once perceived to be Wllford, while with bis right 
be waa administering such a horse-whipping as I hope 
never again to see a hnman being subjected to. WB- 
ford, who actually writhed witii mingled pain aii4 
waa making violent bnt inefibctnal strugglee to^fipee 
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himself. Near the door stood Wentworth, the llood 
dropping from his nose, and his clothes dusty and 
disonlered, as if from a &11. Cix)nching in a comer at 
the &rther end of the room, the tears coursing down her 
cheeks, whleh were blanched with fear, and her hands 
clasped in an agony of terror and despair, was a girl, 
al)out nineteen years of age, whom I had little difficulty 
in recognising as Lizzie Maurice, the daughter of the 
old confectioner, of whose elopement we had been that 
morning informed. On perceiving me, she sprang for- 
ward, and, clasping my knees, implored me to interfere 
and endeavour to separate them. T was not, however, 
called upon to do so, for, as she spoke, his riding whip | 
broke short in Oaklands's hand, and dashing down the 
fragments with an exclamation of anger, he flung 
Wilford from him with so much i'orce that he staggered 
forward n few paces, and would have fallen, had not 
Wentworth caught him in his arms. Just in time to pre- 
vent it. 

Oaklands now turned to the girl, whom T had raised 
from the ground and seated on a chair, ami addressing 
her in a stern impressive manner, said, will resume 
what T wjiH saying to you when yonder beaten hound 
dared to lay bands upon me. For the last time the 
choice is offered to you— either return homo, and 
endeavour, by devoting yourself to your broken-hearted 
old father, to atone as best you may for the misery 
you have caused him ; or, Ijy remaining here, com- 
mence a life of infamy which will end sooner or later 
in a miserable death.” lie paused ; then, as she made 
no reply, but sat with her face buried in licr hands, 
sobbing as if her heart would break, he continued, 
" You tell mo, the vile tempter who has lured you from 
your duty promised to meet you here to-day, and, 
bringing a clergyman with him, to marry you privately; 
now if this is the truth ” 

** It is, it is,” she faltered. 

** If so,** resumed Oaklands, knowledge of the real 
state of the case may yet save you; this Mr. Wilford 
who has promised to marry you, and who belongs to a 
rank immeasurably above your own, is already noto- 
rious for what arc termed by su(;h as himself a^rs of 
gallantry — while the wretched impostor whom he has 
brought with him, to act the part of clergyman, is the 
marker at a low billiard-table, and no more a clc^yman 
than 1 am.*’ 

*Msthis sol’ exclaimed the girl, raising her eyes, 
which were swollen and red with weeping, to Wilford’s 
face; ''would you have deceived me thus, Stephen? 
you, whom I have trusted so implicitly.” 

Wilford, who, since the severe discipline ho had un- 
dergone, bad remained seated, with his head resting on 
his hand, as if in pain, apparently unconscious of what 
was going on, glared at licr ferociously, with his pierc- 
ing eyes, but made no reply. The girl waited for a 
minute, but, obtaining no answer, turned away with a 
half-shudder, murmuring, " deceived, deceived,” — then 
addressing Oaklands, she said, "1 will go home to my 
father, Sir I and if he will not forgive me, I can but lie 
down, and die at his feet— better so, than live on, to 
trust, and be deceived again.” 

You have decided rightly, and will not repent it,” 
remarked Oaklands in a milder tone of voice — then, 
turning to the blacksmith, (who had made his ap- 
pearance, accompanied by his wife, the moment the 
affray ended,) he continued ; *' you must procure 
some conveyance immediately to take this young person* 
back to Oxbridge, and your wife must accompany 
her.”— Then, observing that the man hesitated, and cast 
an inquiring glance towards Wilford, he added sternly. 

If you woSd not be compelled to answer for the share 
you nave taken in this rasc^ly business before the proper 
anriiiorities, do as 1 have told you, without loss of time.” 

, 9^0 man having again faiM in an attempt to attract 
Wilford^ attenrion, asked in a surly tone, "whether 
a spriiwdart tvould doY" tod, being answered in tlw 
left the 


Lizrie Maurice withdrew to prepare for her mtiiru 
borne ; the woman accompanied her ; Oaklande atrodo to 
the window, and remained watching the operation of 
harnessing the horse to the tax-qart Wilford still re- 
tained the same attitude, and neither spoke nor uiDvea. 
Wentworth having glanced towards him onco or 
twice, as if to divine his wishes, receiving no sign, lit a 
cigar, and leaning his back against ihe cfalmney-pioee 
began to smoke furiously, whilst 1 devoted myself to 
the pages of an old sporting magazine — Thus passed 
five minutes, which seemed as if they would never 
come to an end, at the expiration of which time the 
tax-cart, driven by a stout country lad, drew np to the 
door, and the two women making their appearanoe hi 
the same moment, Oaklands turned to leave the rooin. 
As he did so, Wilford for the first time raised his heno^ 
thereby disclosing his countenaiico, which, pale aa death, 
was characterised by an expression of such intense 
malignity, as one might conceive W'ould bo visible in 
that of a corpse of which a fiend had taken possession. 
Alter regarding Oaklands fixedly for a moment, he 
said, in a low grating tone of voice, "You have foiled 
me once and again — when next we meet, IT WILL BE 
MY TUltN TnENTl” Oaklands merely smiled con- 
temptuously, and quilted the house. 

Having mounted our horses, we told the lad who 
drove the spring-cart to proceed at his iastoAt paco, 
while we followed at a suliicicnt disttuiee to keep it in 
sight, HO as to ^ard against any attempt which might 
bo made by Wilford to repossess himself (»f Ids victim, 
without positively identifying ourselves with the party 
it contained. 

We rode in silence for the first two or iliree' miles ; 
at length I could refrain no longer, and, half uttering 
my thoughts aloud, half addressing my coinpuniont' l 
exclaimed, " Oh, Harry, Hany, what is this you 
liave been doing V' 

Doing r replied Oaklands, with a heightened colonr, 
and flasldng eyes, "rescuing an innocent girl from a 
villain who would have betrayed her, and punishing 
the scoundrel about half as severely as be deserved ; 
but that was my misfortune, not my fault ; bad not the 
whip broken—" 

" You know that is not what I mean,” returned I ; 
"but this man will challengo >ou, will— you are 
aware of his skill — will murder you. Oh t that fiendish 
look of bis, as you left the room, — it will haunt me to 
the day of my death.*’ 

" And would you have had me leave the poor girl to 
her fate, from a cowanl fear of personal danger) You 
arc strangely altered since you defied a roomfol of 
men lust night, rather than ^low-Ciara Savilles name 
to be uttered by their profane lips ; or, which is nearer 
the truth," ho coutlnuod in a milder tone, "your affection 
for me blinds you.’* 

" Not 80 , Harry,” replied I, " it is the rocoUecUon 
of my own feelings, when, while waiting for LawhiM's 
report last night, I believed I should be forced to meet 
this Wilford — it is the m'sory, the self-reproach, the 
bitter penitence of that moment, when, for the first 
time, 1 was able to r^ect on the fearful situation in 
which by mv own laslmeM I had placed myself, a sltim- 
tion in which erimo seemed forced upon me, and H 
appeared impossible to act rightly-^ it is the remem* 
brance of all these things which causes me to buneilit 
that yon, my more than brother, should have involved 
yourself in similar diffionlties.” 

" But, Frank,” he began, — then, interrupting himself, 
he seized my band, and, pressing it warmly between hie 
own, exclaimed, "Mv dear old fellow, forgive me If I 
have spoken unkindly to you ; but this man baa mad- 
dened me, 1 believe,**— he paused, and then oonUnuad 
in a calmer voice, " Let me tell you how it ooenri^, altd 

r on will spe 1 could scaieely have acted otherwiae thaii 
have done. Ton know I went into the rabUo«lioiieo 
to bmoh the nmd off after my tumble, The Itislant 
my itep mnded in the paaeage, a givl tripped UghBy 
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down gtairs, and ran towards mo, exclaiming joy- 
fully, 'yon ^va come at last, then I* On finding that 
it waa not the person she expeotod, she stopped in 
alarm, and I perceived to my astonishment that it was 
Lizsie Maurice^she recognim mo at the some moment, 
and apparently a new idea struck her, for she again 

S ipioachcd me, saying, ' Mr. Oaklands, tell me Sir, for 
eaven's sake, has anything happened to Wilfordl* 
Then, with woman’s tact perceiving her mistake, she 
blushed deeply, adding in a timid voice, *I fancied 
you might have been riding with that gentleman, and 
seeing you alone, 1 was afiraid some accident might 
have befallen your companion.' At this moment the 
thought occurred to me, that possibly it might not be 
too late to endeavou%^ restore her to her &thor, and 
the recoUectiou of Archer's account* of the old man's 
distress detmiined me to make the attempt. | 

Taking her therefore by the hand, I led her into’the 
parlour, and, begging her to listen to me for five 
minutes, told her I was aware of her elopement, and 
entreated her to return homo again, adding that her 
&ther was broken-hearted at her loss. She shed tears 
when I mentioned the old man’s grief, but positively 
refused to return home. 

'' Finding persuasion to be of no avail, I thought I 
would appeal to her fears ; so I informed her that 1 was 
aware of the name of the villain who had enticed her 
away, that I would seek him out and expose him, and 
that I should instantly acquaint her father with her 
place of refuge, and advise him to come provided with 
proper powers to reclaim her. This produced more 
effect, and ofter some hesitation she told me proudly, 
thgt I had done her foul wrong by my doubts ; that Mr. 
Wilford meant to make her his lawful wife ; but that, 
in order to prevent his great relations hearing of it 
till he could break it to them cautiously, it was ad- 
visable to keep the affair quiet (the old story in short, 
private marriage and all the rest of it)^a friend of 
Wilford’s, therefore, to avoid exciting suspicion, had 
kindly driven her over there the night before, and she 
was now exiting him to come, and bring a clergyman 
with hiiAj who would marry them by license on the 
spot, and^ when she hoard my step, she thought they 
had arrived. The air of truth with which she said this 
carried conviction with it. 

** 1 was about to represent to her the improbability of 
Vilford's intentions being as honourable os she fondly 
imagined, when a gig drove up to the door, containing 
Wentworth, and a follow whom I recognised as one of 

the billiard markers in street, dressed in black for 

the occasion ; immediately afterwards, Wilford arrived 
on horseback. The whole thing was now perfectly clear. 
Wilford, having made the girl believe he meant to many 
her, persqafdcd Wentworth, who is completely his tool, 
to carry her off for him, after wiiich he went to Lawless's 
ridne party in order to show himself, and thereby 
avert suapicion ; he Uieii bribed the billiard marker to 
play pmout got Wontwortli to bring him, and going 
out as merely for a ride had joined them here. 1 was 
oonohiariiig what would be the best course to pursue, 
a^ Jha^ coming out to consult joq, when the door 
waa .uuii|^<^n» nnd Wilford and Wentworth entered 
hastily, ^he moment Wilford’s eyes fell upon me, he 
started aa if a serpent hid stung him, and his brow 
became black as night. ^ 

** Advancing a atm) two towards me, be inquired 
in a voice hoarse with rage^ what 1 was doing there. 


ing away, ho strode up and down the room, gnashing 
and grinding his teeth like a maniac. Havinginaome 
degree recovered his self-control, he again approached 
mc» drew hiinself up to his fiiU h^ht« and pointing to 
the door, desired me to leave the room. 

^1 seplied, I ahonld not do 80, untile havii^givan the 
youiglady apiece of information mqpoetiag the cha- 


racter of one of the party — and I pointed to the billiard 
marker, who had not yet alighted— I should learn from 
her own lips whether she still wished to remain there, 
or would take my advice, and return to her fiither. 

" AgainWilfoid ground his teeth with rage, and desired 
mo in a voice of thunder, to 'leave the room inBtaiitly»’ 
to which 1 replied flatly, that I would not. 

He then made a sign to Wentworth, and they both 
approached me, with the intention of forcing me out. 
Fearing that their combined efforts might overpower 
me (for Wentworth, though short, is abroad-shoulaered, 
strong man, and Wilford’s muscles are like iron), I 
avoided their grasp by stepping backwards, and throw- 
ing out my right hand as I did so, caught Wentworth 
full on the nose, tapping bis claret for him, os the 
pugilists call it, ana sending him down like a shot. 
At the same moment Wilford sprang upon me, with a 
bound like a tiger, and seizing me by the throat, a 
short but severe struggle .took place between us. 1 was 
too strong for him, however, and, finding this, he would 
gladly have ceased hostilities and quitted me, kindly 
postponing my annihilation till some future day, when 
it could be more conveniently accomplished by means 
of a pistol-bullet. But, as you may imagine, my blood 
was pretty well up by this time, and 1 determined he 
should not get off quite so easily. Seizing, therefore, 
my whip in one hand, I detained him without trouble 
with the other — his strength being thoroughly ex- 
hausted by his previous exertions— and administered 
such a threshing as will keep him out of mischief for 
a week to come, at all events. It was while this was 
going on that you made your appearance, I think, so 
now you arc au fait to the whole affair— and pray, 
what else could 1 possibly have done under the clr- 


what else could I possibly have doi 
cumstancesr’ 

"It is not easy to say,” replied I 


"I think the 


horse-whipping might have been omitted, though I sup- 
pose the result would have been the same at all events, 
and it certainly was a great temptation ; the brightest 
side of the business is your having saved the poor girl, 
who I really believe is more to be pitied than blamed, 
having only followed the dictates of her woman’s nature, 
by aHowing her feelings to overrule her judgment.” 

" You have used exactly the right expression there,” 
said Oaklands ; " in such eases as the present, it is not 
that the woman is weak enough to be gulled by eveiy 
plausible tale which may be told her, but that she has 
such entire confidence, such pore and child-like fiuth 
in the man she loves, that she will believe anything 
rather than admit the possibility of his deceiving 
her.” 

" The deeper villain he, who can betray such simple 
trust,” replied I. 

" Villain, indeed 1” returned Oaklands. " I would not 
have been in Wilford’s place, to have witnessed that 
girl’s look when the conviction of his baseness was 
forced upon her, for worlds ; it was not a look of anger 
or of sorrow, but it seemed as if tho blow had litemly 
crushed her heart within her— aa if the brightnau of 
her young spirit had fled for ever, and that to live 
would only be to prolong the duration of her misery. Ne ; 
I would rather have fac A death in its moat horrible fonn, 
than have met that look, knowing that my own tmcheiy 
had called it forth.” 

Wo rode for some little distancse in silence. At length 
I inquired, how he meant to amuige for Lizzie 
Maunce'a return to her home, aa itamuhTnot 4o for m, 
unlesB he wished the murt we had ideen in ihe aftir to 
be known all over uunbiidge, tq eiooit her to her 
fother’a door, in the order of prpoeaaio& vdiieh we wete 
then maintaining. 

"No, 1 waa just thinking of that,** replied Oakfomb* 


a abort dlatimoe of her fothai*a al 
turn with t& woman. ldzzlo.jDKli 
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will prob^blr At this time of tbe OTonlng (It was nearly 
seven o'clool) be able to enter tbe boose withoot 
attiaotbig attention— we will however keep her in 
sight, so as to be at hand to render her assistance should 
she r^oire it. I do not myself feel the slightest doubt 
but that her father will believe her tale, and treat her 
kindly. 1 shall however leave her my direction, and 
should she require my testimony in support of her 
veracity, or should the old man be unwilling to receive 
her, she must inform me of it, and 1 will call upon 
him, and try to bring him to reason." 

** That will not be necessary, depend ui)on it," re- 
turned I, “ he will be only too glad to recover her." 

^'So 1 think," replied Oakland s. 

** What course shall you take with regard to Wil- 
fordl” inquired I. 

"I shall never mention the afiair to any one, if he 
does not,” answered Oaklands; neither shall I take 
any step whatever in the matter. 1 am perfectly 
satisfied with the position in which I stand at present, 
and if he should not ci\joy an equal share of content- 
ment, it is for him to declare it — the next move must 
be his, and it will be time enough for me to decide how 
to act, when we see what it may be. I shall now tell 
Lizzie Maurice of my plan for her, and inform her, that 
as long as I hear she is living quietly at homo, and 
leadiim a respectable life, my lips will bo scaled with 
regara to the occurrences of to-day.” So saying, he 
put his horse into a canter, and riding up to the side 
of the cart, conrersed with the girl in a low tone of 
voice for several minutes ; then, drawing out his purse, 
handed some money to the driver, and rejoined me. 
** She is extremely grateful to mo for my promise of 
silence," he commenced; ^'appears veiy penitent for 
her fault, and declares that this is a lesson she shall 
never forget.— She agrees to my plan of walking, and it 
appears there is a side door to the house, by which she 
can go in unobserved. She promises to tell her father 
everything, and hopes to obtain his forgiveness ; and 
seems altogether in 'a very proper frame of mind,' 
as the good books say.” 

“ Long may she keep so," returned I ; “ and now I 
am happy to say, there are some of the tow'ers of Cam- 
bridge visible, for like you 1 am becoming fearfully 
hungry.” 

** And for the first time during the last twenty-four 
hours I am actually beginning to feel as tired as a 
dog," rejoined Harry, shrugging his shoulders with an 
air of Intense satisfaction. 


THE EMPEROR'S BROTHER. 

inf days of yore, Menelaus was emperor of Rome, 
mighty in power, great in his wealth, and good and 
^charitable in all his ways. His empress was Euphemia, 
the daughter of the king of Hungary, os fair as he was 
powerful, as gracious as he was rich, as merciful as ho 
was charitable. Some time bad these twain lived in 
peace and happiness, to their own joy and the comfort 
and benefit of their subjeets. 

Now it was in those d^sthat hermits came from the 
East, bearing the marks of punishment on their bodies, 
and worn down with hunger and pain; for the Saracen 
was great in the Holy Land, and the way of the pilgrim 
to the sspnlehie was beset with every peril that nature 
and manaonld place around It. To the Roman capital 
came thi lf«lk Biutaoe; day and night he spoke of 
the of his brethren, of the power and 

cfthMp lhe^8Dldaa and his people ; dmy and night, 
iUlp eetHBls.ef the Mug's palaces, and in the crowded 
etfM t^n the to contribute their 
pewarftd ihe^ power, tlie warrim their 


Bright, the pious their prayers, for the redimptlon df 
God's sepulwre from the huidsof cruel Infidels. 

And then it was that Rome was mightily stirred at 
the exhortations of the pilgrim, and an men hasted to 
do his bidding. Then it was that the wealthy poured 
out their wealth at his feet, and even the miser mtvo 
from his store ; then it was that the counts and the 
lords called upon their vassals, that the warriors 
buckled on their armour, that the pious pmyod day and 
night for God’s blessing on the coming Crusade. One 
and all they sought the king's palace, and besought 
their emperor to lead them to their Christian enterprise ; 
long he bethought himself of their supplications, and 
in the end acceded to their united requests. 

When the day was come that the warriors should 
proceed on their way to the rendezvous, Menolaos etXlid 
to him his wife and his solo brother. 

<< Lady, dear lady," said he, **you know that from you 
I have hid nothing, and how that 1 go with my peoi^ 
to the Holy l^d." 

" Even as thou sayest, my lord.” 

" And now, therefore, dear lady, thee do I constitute 
regent and governor in my place, over all my people 
and against all my foes ; and this my brother 1 con- 
stitute chief steward and adviser under thee." 

Then said the empress : ** Since it will no otherwise 
be, my lord, but that needs thou wilt go to the Holy 
Limd, in your absence I will be as true as the turtle- 
dove to its mate ; for, as 1 believe, you shall not escape 
thence with your life." 

And DOW the hour of departure arrived, the trumpets 
sounded in the streets, the banners waved on alisideB,and 
the ways of the city were crowded with armed men on 
horse and foot, each bearing the cross on his shoulder, 
and waiting but the forth-coming of Menelaus to march 
towards Jerusalem. Many a yeoman kissed bis wifo 
and child for the last time ; many a gay young hnigbt 
looked his last on the fair face of his mlstreM, and 
many a count and baron looked for the last time on 
his fair fields and his strong battlements. With fair 
words of comfort, and earnest embraces, the em|ietor 
parted from his wife and led the gay cavalcade through 
the city’s gate. 

I Antony, the king’s brother, was among the few bad 
men that regarded with joy the departure of Menelaus, 
Entrusted by the empress with the chi^ executive of 
the empire, he soon became proud and tynmnical, op- 
pressive to the poor and a robbor of the wealthy. The 
face and beauteous person of the queen stirred him to 
wickedness, and day by day and hour by hour ho Im- 
sought her with every fair word to foiget his abssnt 
brother, and be unto him as a wife. 

It was ail in vain that Euphemia reproved him for his 
wickedness and threatened him with punishment; for 
he ever went on still in his wicked ways, and ceased not 
in his villanies. Then did the empress call together 
three or four of the good and groat llobles of tlm em- 
pire, and say thus unto them : 

** Ye are not ignorant, my lords, that the empeior 
ordained me his cMef regent and governor, and pia^ 
his brother, the Lord Antony, as chief stewud uti^ 
me, to do every thing that j^i^ould will, but nothiag 
without my consent.” 


*^Know ye not also, my lords, that the contraty of 
all this he does, disregu'ding my commands, oppressing 
the ^r, and robbing the rich 1 ” 

''To our cost, and to the evil living of our viasala. 
know we this, 0 lady." 

" Bnl^ my lords, more than this, the Lord Antony 
daily tempts me to foiget our lord the emperor afiA to 


.him in prison." 

" WeiM ready toobey thy commandiy Oladyl bnt in 
this toon must answer for ns to our kid tlto empemr" 
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rejoined the emprOM; "did but your 
lord know what i know of thia man, he would asauredly 
put him to an ignominious death." 

Immediately the great nobles took the Lord Antony, 
bound him last in letters^ and threw him into a strong 
dungeon, where he lay a long time; until at last 
there came tidings from the Last that the emperor 
had obtained great renown and victory, and was com- 
ing homeward, ^ow when Antony heard this, he said 
to himself : *' If my brother find me in prison, will he 
not inquire of the empress the cause ol my imprison- 
ment, and will she not tell him all that over 1 have 
done, and shall 1 not lose my liter' and then he 
thought awhile with himself and said, i^ay, nay, but 
it shall not be so ; " and, sending humbly to the em- 
press, he besought that he might speak a word unto her. 

"Msa," said the empress, *^what wouidcst thou 
with me V’ 


" Mercy, mercy, 0 ladyl for, if the emperor my 
brother hud me in prison, shall 1 not die," and with 
these words he fell at her feet, and wept sorely. 

. “My, Lord Antony,” ropli^ the empress, could 1 
but leel assured that thou didst repent thee of thine 
old ways, thou shouldest hnd grace in my sight.” 

On tills, with many and deep protestations, Antony 
persuaded the empress that he hod repented him of ail 
ills tbnuor evil deeds and wishes, and obtained so iar 
with her that she took him from his dungeon, rein- 
stated him in his oflice, and bade him mount his steed 
and come with her and the rest of the nobles to meet 
the returning emperor. 

Fair and bright was the day on which the nobles and 
their empress set out from Home to meet their long lost 
emperor, and merrily did they converse as they rode 
over moor and through wood, over hill aud through 
valley, on their way. And now, as they journeyed on, a 
bold buck started across their path and made away 
across the meadows : then all the nobles followed in 
chase, and the empress aud Antony wore left alone, as 
if by chance. Then did the evil one tempt Antony, 
and he spoke again toHuphemiaof love, counselling the 
death of brother, ana their union as man and wife. 

" Widkad fool,” said the empress, ** was it not but 
yestetday that 1 delivered thee out of pnson, upon thy 
promiBe of amendment, and now art ihou returned to 
\fay wickedness and lolly I ” 

** Bemember, lady! wnen thou didst so, thou wort sur- 
rounded by thy nobles and thy soldiers ; now art thou 
alone, for there is no creature here but thou and 1 ; 
listen, how the horn sounds more and more faintly, and 
the chase draws away thy company— obey then my 
wishes, or prepare to die, for in this wood on yonder 
tree will 1 hang thee, and tliou shall there die a misera- 
ble death.” 

•‘ily lord,” replied tho empress with meekness, " 1 
can die, — 1 cannot sin.” 

Aaahe thus spake, Antony seized on Eiipheuiiasstript 
her of her imperial garments, and hanged her by her 
beautiful hair to a tree in a dark depth of the forest ; 
Uien he rode after the hunters, aud^^with many tears, 
and much apparent anger, told them, how many 
enemies had suddenly surrounded them and bore away 
the empress, in spite of his greatest exertions. 

For nigh throe long and weary days, the empress 
hung on that tree, suffering all the agonies of a death 
by famine added to the pain of her torturing position. 
On the third day, a hoita sounded through the wood, and 
the ery of dogs reechoed far and wide, as tho Uount 
Ernest, the lord of a fair domain that bordered on the 
territories ctf the emperor, puraued the chi^ Fast 
followed the hounds on tixe buck that flew before them, 

. until they reached the place where the empress hanged 
on the tree, in a moment the chase was stopped, and 
eveiy hound stood aind bayed around the spot, until the 
oouiit and his attendants rode towards the tree. 

; "Woman,” saij Oount Ernest, "who art thou and 
whenoa eoma^ that thou hangeat thus on this tree}" 




"Good Sir,” murmured Euphemia, in a low and 
weak voice, for her life was fast declining, "a strange 
woman am L, come from a far country, and of good 
lineage and fair repute, but how 1 came I canuot tell.” 

" VVhosc then is this horse that stands bound beside 
thee? ” asked the count. 

“ Good Sir, it is mine own, and oh ! mercy, good Sir, 
that 1 die not.” 

"Fair lady,” rejoined Ernest, as he hasted to take her 
down from the tree, and to restore her departing anima- 
tion by a draught from his hunting fl&sk, ** fair lady, I 
perceive that thou art as well born as thou art fair, and 
hast come to this mishap by some .unfair means, that 
thou wilt not declare. Come then, lady, come to my 
castle, for there is to me an only child, a young daughter, 
and if thou wilt be kind to her as a mother and be her 
instructress In all that befits her station, great shall be 
thy reward.” 

Full of thankfulness and gratitude, Eupbemia leapt 
upon her palfrey, and rode with Count Ernest to his 
baronial hall. Welcomed by all, from the highest to 
the lowest, the emi)resB addressed herself with pleasure 
to her task, tending with a mother's care tho daughter 
of her benefactor. Well for her would it have been at 
this time had her personal beauty and grace of manners 
been less remarkable, for the count’s steward, a crafty 
and a wicked man, loved her greatly, and spake to her 
again aud again of his love. It was in vain that 
Euphemia told him that she was married, and that her 
love was firmly bound to but one, for he continued to 
reiterate his endearments, and to ply her with crafty 
arguments and wicked suggestions. 

“8ir Steward,” quoth the empress at last, "what need 
you more to ask such things, and to frame such specclics. 
The vow that 1 have made, that will I keep by God’s 
grace unto my death’s day.” 

“ Gf a short duration shall thy vow be,” muttered the 
Steward, as he turned and left the chamber of the 
empress. 

for a time all went well, and Euphemia forgot the 
threat of the count’s steward, and gave herself up to the 
free enjoyment of her happy situation. One night, as 
she slept in the same bed with her young charge, deeply 
sleeping in pcacelui secuiity, the steward entered the 
chamber, w^hich branched oat from tliat of his master, 
crept close to the bed of the sleepers, and with a knife 
cut the throat ot his master’s child, so that she died in 
her sleep. Then did ho smear the linen of the sleeping 
empress witli the iimocent's blood, and place the stained 
kuile within her hand. 

Hiu'dly bad the stew^arrl passed out from the scene 
of his Wicked cruelty, when the countess, alarmed by a 
dream, arose from her neighbouring couch aud entered 
tho room of her daughter. Her first look all but killed 
licr. Itepresbing the screams that all but forced them- 
selves on her utterance, she awoke the count, and toge- 
ther they stood by the bedside of the .murderod child • 
and her innocent nurse, 

“ Awake, woman, awake I” cried the count, " see this 
thing that tiiou hast done, and the fatal knife even yet 
.in tbiiic hand.” 

Who shall tell how tho empross awaked out of her 
sleep, and saw the dire deed, and heard the words of 
accusation against her ; how she mourned for her lost 
pupil, and protested her innocence in the face of the 
plain cvidenco that appeared against her; bow the 
countess called for death as her punishment, and the 
empress sued not for mercy. 

doreiy was the count tempted to day the empress, 
but he remembered how it had been said of old, " V en- 
gcance is mine, 1 will repay#" saith the Lord. Then he 
said,-> 

" Woman, were it not that I fear Qod greatly, 1 would 
cleave thee" in twain with my sword, for I deUvared 
thee firom the point of death, aii4 now, look, thou hast 
slain my child 1 Go, woman, 1 |dve thee thy fnitfilied 
life^ from me thou^halt hafe no liam; e^ter the 
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ranlMih gent don into tbo WMi^ then art found vitUn and bj Ood'a help she viU idvo yon re^t, the 

my dominion, a cruel death shall bo thy fate. Ho f graoc of God she doeth many wonders/* 
grooms, the pslfroy of the strange woman-^lot the Then went they all to the hermitage on the sea shore, 
murderess depart as she came/* and the emperor went with his brother, for he knew 

Cut to the heart with the bitterness of her sorrow, not of his wickedness, and loved him mu^. Before the 


the empress rode away from the count's castle without door of her bumble cell stood the recluse, her form and 
a tear, for she well knew her iunoeeuco, and trusted in face shrouded with dark habiliments, so that no one 
it. Eastward many a day she rode, without friend or could seo her features.^ To the emperor the recluse 
guide, living on the bounty which she had acquired in made a reverent salutation, but of the rest of the sicki 


the service of Count Ernest. As she rode thus she 
espied by the wayside a lofty gallows, and olKcers pre- 
paring to hang a man thereon. Itemembering her own 
fate, Euphomla rode up to the officers. 


‘ Sirs/’ said the empress, “ is this man redeemable it thee.* 


or of the crowd that followed them, she took no heed. 

Good sister," said the emperor, if thou wilt of thy 
kindness heal my brother of his leprosy, ask of me what 
thou wilt, and on the word of tho great king 1 will give 


from this straight death T 


twenty pieces of silver.’* 

" It pleaseth me well to redeem him,” rejoined the 
empress ; go to, here are the pieces. Sir ! follow me ; 
be true servant unto mo until 1 die, for from death have 
1 delivered thee.” 

With many a protestation and oath the culprit pro- 
mised to be true and faithful, and followed readily by 
her palfrey’s rein until they drew nigh unto a fair city 
on the sea side, where Eupliemia was minded to dwell. 


Euric,”. said Euphemia, for tliis was the culprit's ns, but cruelly oppressed the poor, and took bribes of 


name, “ go forward to yon city, and seek out there a 
fair and honest lodging, for I will rest here awiiile.” 

The lodging was soon obtained, and Euphemia lived 
fora while in the city, and her l>eauty became a com- 
mon report among all the citizens. Now it happened 


“My aid and my silence have their price, ’’rejoined Euric. in a wood ou the very day of his brother's return.” 

“ Come then. 1 love thy lady, aud would give much Wretched creature,” cried Meuulaus, “God’s v«ii- 
to have her hero on board, that 1 might sail a^vuy wdth gcance has fallen ou thee. In that I have pardoned 
her. Here are twenty gold i>iccos if thou wilt tell her thee thou art Irec; else would death, a bitter deaUi, 
that I will not sell her the cloth unless she come and have been ihy lot.” 


choose it here herself, and then leave the rest to me.” 
“It is well spoken, master; I do thy bidding.” 


“My Lord,” interposed the count’s steward, “what 
lady you speak of I know not, but of this lie assared, 


As the shipmaster planned, so it fell out. The cm- that such a lady my master tho Count Ernest found on 
press believed her servant’s report and descended to the a time banging in tlie forest, and brought her home to 
port and went on board the merchant’s ship, whilst his castle, and made her nurse of his unly child ; fair 
Euric stood without on the harbour’s side. Then the was she, very fair to look upon, aud I tempted her to 


shipmaster raised his sail, and sailed out from the bar- love me, but she ever swore to keep the oath that she 
hour's mouth. had sworn before God's altar. Then slew 1 my master's 

child, and placed the bloody knife in tbe lady ’s hand 

On tbe shores of Italy, within the empire of Rome, wliilst she slept, so that my master accused her of tlio 
there was at that time a greaA city, famous for its baths, guilty deed, and cast licr out of his kingdom.” 
whither the sick resorted, and whence they received “ And such a lady— fair, veiy foir to look upon, and 
great aid. Manv and wi^ were the physicians that gracious in all her deeds,” said Euric, “ rausoiuud me 
abided there, and great their reputation throughout all from the officers at the gallows foot, and made me 
the Romui land, so that all men resorted thither in swear to be her true and liege servant until her death : 

their Bicknesses. Thither had come among the crowd of but 1 sold her for gold to a shipmaster, aud he bore her 

sick, the Lord Antony, whom his brother hod found, on away no one knoweth whither.” 


his retonii a leper from head to foot. Thither too had 
oome for aid the steward of the Count Ernest, blinded, 


“ Euch a lady,” interposed the shijimaster, “ recoiircd 
1 of a foreign man, and when we ivere in t lie midat of 


deaf, and shaking with the palsie ; Euric, lame and the sea I would liave oonstraincil her to my love, when 
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aching wLBi cramp pains in eveiy j( 
master distraught of his wits. Eacl 


joint; and the ship- she fell down on her knees, and prayed for deliverance. 


profoed large i^fts in return for health, but in vain ; 
for their diaeasos were beyond the power of the physi- 
cian! of the place. 

“ What, t}san, shall wc do T said they one and all 


h^h and all of them Then arose a great and a terrible storm, and day and 
’ health, but in vain ; night we drove 1 know not whither, for the sky was 
3 power of the pbysi- dark, and the irincls and the waves roared terribly. At 
last the ship brake in pieces, and we were all drowned 
id they one and all . save wretohi^ 1, who floated to land on a piece of ^ 


Then said the people, “ Go ye to the pious sister, .that broken vessel.” 
rotti in ^e'hemitaM on the sea shore, whither she *• Wretdied, 


dwoUi in ihe'hemihii 
escaped from shipwieo 


on the sea shore, whither she [ ** Wretdied, wretched men,** eried the emperor, “ye 

oonfoia to her your miedeeds, |, ahall enrelj die.'* 


Great and good lord,” replied the recluse ; “ though 


Yes, lady,” replied the officers, “and his ransom is thou wouldest give me tlie hall' of thy kingdom, 1 may 
ttty pieces of silver.’* Pot heal thy brother of his leprosy, nor none of theso 


other sick, unless they freely and openly confess all tho 
evil that ever they did.” 

“Brother,” said tho emperor, “hcarest thou the 
words of the holy sister; ackiiow'lcdgo then openly all 
thy sin, that thou mayest be healed of this wickedness.” 

“ Truly, 0 my brotlicr, have 1 sinned against thee, lUid 
dune to tliec and thy kingdom great livil, for 1 obeyed 
not the commands of our clear sister tliat is taken from 


the rich or spoiled thorn of their treasures. Ereely do 1 
couiess my evil, aud implore thy pardon.” 

“ As free as thy confession, so is thy pardon, brother 1” 
rejoined Menelaus. “ Sister, heal him of his Uiprosy.** 
“ Such as his confessioii, such is his euro. Tho former 


that a merchant vessel come in there from the East, is not full, therefore my medicine little availoth.” 
laden with fine clothes and goodly apparel from tar “What evil, sorrow, or other unhapj»y wretehednesa 
countries. Euphemia sent Euric to the shipmaster to hast thou committed, O my brother T said the emperor, 
learn of his commodities, Jiiid to bring him to her house, *Soe8t thou not how thou art a foul leper I Confess, 
that she might traffic with him for bis Eastern ciotiis. tb^Ui kH thy sin that thou mayest be wliole, or avoid my 
Willingly the shipmaster came, for he had beard of the sight for ever.” 

lady’s beauty ; willingly ho agreed to sell her of his “ Cursed as I am with a foul disease, 1 may not toll of 
cargo, and bade Euric return with him to the ship that PJy siw against thee, oh 1 my brother, unless 1 be sure of 
he might bring* back cloths the Einiiress had ordered. thy grace.” 

“Friend,” said the shipiiiasi-cr, when he and Euric “Speak on then, for freely art thou forgiven.” 
were once again on board, “ canst thou be trustworthy, Then did Antony declare liow he had tempted tJUe 
and art thou willing to earn a good reward empress, deceived her by his promises, and hatigedber 

■ ■ ■ ■ ' . in n t.lm rluv t\\i lini ^ 
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^'NK 'good and great king/' inter^aed the recluse, nows, and entreated some of the jiarty* to ecoompany 
" God) Tengeance has fallen on them, as it is said, her into the fields to meet the wisbed-for guest ; but. 
Vengeance is mine, 1 will repay. Be merciful, oh t my before they could set out, Mr. Hamilton himself made 
Lord; and ye, poor creatures, fear not I freely have ye his appearance, and was greeted by them all as a most 
confessed and truly, and freely are ye cured.” welcome visitor. 

As she thus spake, each man's disease left him, and Much had to bo told by both parties, many questions 
they fell on the ground In praise and thanksgiving to asked, and many kind inquiries made after the invalid, 
God. Then turned the recluse to the emperor, and un- whom he had left rapidly improving under the care of 
covered her face. his aunt ; and the party once more found the evening 

Husband and great master, be merciful, for thy £u- circle closed in before they remembered to thank Mr. 

E hernia has escaped from all her troubles, and now on Hamilton for his charades, to talk of the amusement 
er bended knee asks thee for pardon to these poor they had afforded, and the interest they had iriven to 
miserable sinners ” 


her bended knee asks thee for pardon to these poor they had afforded, and the interest they had given to 
miserable sinners ” Sophia's drawings in the eyes of her cousins. Charles 

" Blessed be God 1” cried the emperor, as he raised his declared his abstraction of one from the number must 
long lost empress to his arms. ** Blessed bo God, 1 certainly have been the cause of accelerating James's 
have found that 1 desired. Go ye all in peace. But arrival ; and, though too polite to Justine to explain 
fbr away from this land, lest when 1 look on ye again, I how very apropos the address, ''Awake, idle sleeper ! ” 
may forget mercy and remember justice.” had proved that morning, he could not refrain from 

expatiating a little on the advantage of rising with the 
^ lark, till she was glad to take refuge in an examination 

of the portfolio, and ask some question about the Del- 
A CHRISTMAS PARTY IN THE COUNTRY pkinum Consolida, or Larkspur, remarking that in her 

native countiy it had a similar name, and was called 
Chap. X. Pied d’Alouotte. 

vn AiuirrAi " Sophia, "there must be some resem- 

“ klance to the foot or spur of the lark, or i^t least to a 

As too frequently happened, Justine L'Estrange was spur of some kind ; though 1 confess, with you, I do not 
the lost who appeared at the breakfast-table at Kirk- find it veiy striking. In various languages the name 
field. She received Mr. Loraine's gentle reproof for not implies this ; in Italian, it is Sperbnella, or little spur ; 
having been present at prayers with many insufficient in Spanish and German, Espuela de Caballero, and 
excuses for her lasiness, when Charley Loraine, gravely Rittersporn, both signifying the spur of a knight. The 
taking out his pocket-book, and presenting her with a botanical name, Dclphinum, or Dolphin, alludes to an 
stolen charade, begged she would read it aloud, os she equally fanciful resemblance of the same part— the 
had fully earned its possession, and had done so even nectary— to the popular notion of a dolphin's shape.” 
sooner than he had expected. " Head it ! do read it!” ** Indeed.” said Justine, " then that accounts for its 
exclaimed two or three of the younger of the party, as other French name, La Dauphinellc, or little dauphin. 
Justine's eye glanced over it, and with a reproachful If I had ever thought about the name at all, I had sup- 

voice, she said — " Ob, Charles !” posed it to have some connexion with the ancient title 

" Come, my dear oouflln,” said Charles, in reply, "if of Dauphin, bestowed upon the eldest son of the King 
your modesty be too great to allow you to read aloud of France.” 

verses, whose first lino must certainly have been ad- 1 wonder no Dauphin adopted the Jjarkspur as hia 
dressed to you in the spirit of inspiration or of prophecy, badge,” observed Lucy ; " but this is not the first royal 
1 will spare your blushes, and read them for you.’' And, personage for whom 1 would have chosen an emblem, 
taking the paper from her hand, in spite of a slight 1 remember being astonished that Margaret of Valois 
resistance, hO began should have adopted that of the marigold, when the 
, ... daisy, the simple cheerful daisy— a plant of the same 

Awake, idle dwmr I Up ! up, and arise ! natural order — which has the same proj:)ensity to turn 

1 towards the sun— already bore her own name, Ln Mar- 

'Forget not my Second; when weary thy steed, racter of that princess, 1 can never quite reconcile my- 

By that thou shalt urve on his lingering speed ; self to her taste, though I believe it has made me look 

For many a forest and ford must be past upon the gaudy marigold with more affection than I 

Before thou shalt reach thine own cuUage at last. should otherwise have done.” 

‘ And ere through thine own cottage-garden thou’lt tread, ? Mr. Ifomiltott ; " have 

The dew of the nwht on my will lie shed, forgotten the slight put upon the daisy. 1 

On my beautiftd vniole, yet less blue und less bright thought of your long discussion of last year when I 


verses, whose first lino must certainly have been ad- 1 wonder no Dauphin adopted the Jjarkspur as his 
dressed to you in the spirit of inspiration or of prophecy, badge,” observed Lucy ; " but this is not the first royal 
1 will spare your blushes, and read them for you.’' And, personage for whom 1 w'ould have chosen an emblem, 
taking the paper from her hand, in spite of a slight 1 remember being astonished that Margaret of Valois 
resistance, hO began should have adopted that of the marigold, when the 
, ... daisy, the simple cheerful daisy— a plant of the same 

Awake, idle dwmr I Up ! up, and arise ! natural order — which has the same proimnsity to turn 

1 towards the sun— already bore her own name, Ln Mar- 

'Forget not my Second; when weary thy steed, racter of that princess, 1 can never quite reconcile my- 

By that thou shalt urge on his lingering speed ; self to her taste, though I believe it has made me look 

For many a forest and ford must be past upon the gaudy marigold with more affection than I 

Before thou shalt reach thine own cuUage at last. should otherwise have done.” 

‘ And ere through thine own cottage-garden thou’lt tread, *! V^®y ' ” Mr. Ifomiltott ; " have 

The dew of the nmht on my will lie shed, y®^ forgotten the slight put upon the daisy. 1 

On my beantifid vniole, yet 1^ blue und less bright thought of your long discussion of last year when I 

Than the eyea which will maet'tfaee with glisteniiigddight.* ” wrote one of the charades 1 sent, but 1 find it has not re- 
^ called it to your memory, since your mother has shown 

This chsxade produced many remarks on the flowers it me amon^t those yet unproduoed. Are you as ready 
which derive their names from different birds ; and the as ever to quote from Chaucer 1 or have you found yet 
■ same subject was renewed in the evening, when the more endearing epithets for the ^llis perennis 1” 

Flora Kirkfieldonsls was introduced to the increased " Pray, never call my dear daisy by a name,” 
party; for inorewed it had been during the day greatly replied Lucy ; " 1 quite join in Aunt Martha's dislike 
to Agnes' delight. to botanical names, when you apply one to so truly 

Agnes was always the first to welcome the letter-bag; English a flower as the didsy, and am idways ready to 


deseript little vehicle, saying, " Them's t' gentleman’s it, you shall have Chaucer’s eommendations of It at full 
things as cam by t' Sooth inai], and sed he wer boun to length, though 1 doubt if my eouidni have English 
walk ewer 't fields fra* ] R ■— —v and 1 arar to bring 'em enough to understand thmn ^ 


here, an’ tell ye ho war coomlng/’ 
p most be-^it could be nobody but bet longexpected 
frtiiiid, James Hemilton, who was aetually arriv^ 
thme days befom her birthday 1 With gleefol voice 
mtd bounding, «tep she entered the saloon with the 


" * Of sU the floures in thf mede 
Than love 1 most ffuise flotures wfaifo end teds^ 
Such that men eaUen Dmsies in ovr town. . , « 
When it imrueth esi^ by foe morrow 
That tdiiinil sight solleneth my sorrow, 
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In wbicb me thongfht I might dale hy dale 
elway the jolly month of May, 
withouten slepe, withouten meat or ^rinke^ 

Adown full aoitly 1 gan to sinke, 

And leaning on my elbow and my side, 

The long day I ahopo me fur to abide, 

For nothing else, and I shall not lie, 

Bui for to look upon the duisie, 

'Pliai well by reason men may it call 
The emprise and floure of ilourea all ; 

1 pray to God, that fain; mote she fall 
And all that loven floures for licr sake.* 

I will not oven spare you the description of * The Faery 
Queenc/ ” she continued ; and again quoted : — 

* And she was clad in royall habit greene ; 

A fret of gold she hod next her hnere, 

And upon that a white crowne she Imre, 

With floures small, and 1 shall not lie. 

For all the world right ns a daisic 
I’crowned is, with white leaves lite, 

So were the florounes of her eiowno white, 

And of a perle fine orieniaU, 

Her white croune W'as i'mnked all, 

For which the white crouuo above the greenu 
Made her like a duisio for to seme, 
f Considered eke her fret of gold above : — ”* 

1 must confeas,” said Frederic,'^ that 1 cannot quite 
enter into the beauties of Lucy's quotation, nor was I 
aware that this flower was so great a favourite with the 
English poets.” 

Oh, yes !” cried Agnes; ^'Wordsworth calls it ‘ the 
poet’s darling ! 

" And ' a nun demure,’ ” said Rosaline. 

" * A little Cyclops with one eye/ ” added Alleyn. 

“ * A silver shield witli boss of gold. 

That spreads itself, some fairy bold 
la light to cover,* ** 

quoted Sophia. 

" Wordsworth is quite the poet-laurcat of the daisy,” 
remarked Mf. Lorainc. 

" Yet he is not alone in his admiration,” said Mrs. 
Barlow. ** Even Laura can repeat some of M ontgomcry's 
lines to the same flower. Try, Laura ; you need not 
repeat all the poem, but try to recollect some of it.” 

And Laura, blushingly, repeated— 

“ ' Thorp is a flovvor, n little flon er. 

With silver crosi and golden eye, 

Tiiat welcomes every changing hour. 

And weathers every sky.’ ” 

Everybody thanked the little girl when she had 
finished the pretty well-known verses, and agreed that 
the poet had done justice to his subject ; and with so 
many songs sung in its praise, Jt might indeed hope for 
litoraiyr immortality, and bear out his assertion, "the 
daisy never dies.” 

"If Miss Campbell were here,” said Cyril, "I think 
she would claim for her own Scottish bard some of the 
honour of crowning it with immortal fame, since nothing 
can be more beautiful than Burns's address. 

" * Wee, modest, erimson-tipped flow’r, 

Thou’s met me in an evil hour ; 

For I maun omtlijemang the stoure 
Thy slender stem. 

To spare thee now is past my pow*r, 

Thou bunmo gem!"* 

" Yes, yes,” exclaimed Luqy, it must be allowed to 
be a bonnie gem, the ^^ry pearl of flowers— 

" ‘ The daisie a floure white and rede, 

And in French esUed La bel Ma^rete. 

O oonunendaUe floure and most in minde ! 

0 floure and gnudons of exoellence t 
O amiable Murgarete ! of native kinde— * 

Certainly,” she ran on, " Margaret of Yalois ought 
to bare ohosen the daiqr for her device. There is awe- 
thing remarkably poetical, Justine, in the French ap- 


plication of the same name to the flower and ^fMarl, 
both so graoeflil and so beatttifhlly simnle— ' VWIfi'gm 
of the earth, and first flower of the aea/-»to disamage 
one of Moore's lines.” 

" You have none of you given the derivgttoii fif 
daisy,” said Charles, "and I do not beliete then Will he 
a better than * day's eye,’— the eye of day.” 

"We really must be contented with that, Cflierka,'* 
replied Sophia ; " for I do not know of any other. Vhe 
botanical name comes from the Ijatln, bellus, pretty.** 

" Indeed,” replied Charles, " i think I could find you 
another for that ; but I suppose you will soom my laeai 
that it might be traced to the French belter, a rami 
because the rams, and the sheep, and the pretty tiai* 
lambs, all nibble at the daisied turf ; yet 1 think it would 
be a very innocent rustle derivation, and quite as likely 
to have come in with the Norman conauest, as the Fronim 
pork for dead pigs, and beef for dead oxen.” 

All laughed heartily at Charles’s new derivation, 
whilst he maintained that a ram was quite as good a 
sponsor for a flower as a goat or a Imre, a hawk or a 
dove. 

" A dove ! ” exclaimed Agnes ; " pray what flower is 
called after a dove?” 

" Why, the columbine, to bo sure,” replied Charles, 
" You, perhaps, fancied it had something to do with 
y'our old baby picture-book, whore you used to point out 

" Harlequin and Columbine, 

A-tclhng of their whole design.'* 

" The columbine,” said Sophia, " certainly does derive 
its name from the Ijatin word columba, the nectary of 
that flower being supposed to resemble the neck of a 
dove ; and it is singular in comblninff the eagle with the 
dove, the soaring emblem of pride, and the gentle 
emblem of meekness; for its botanical name, AquilcgiiL 


comes from aquila, an eagle, there being also a fimcled 
resemblance in part of the flower to the b<»k of t^t 
binl.” 

" I think, Lucy,” said Charles, "that this flower ought 
to have l)ccn emblazoned on the shield of the gallant 
Lord Kodnoy, whoso motto unites the names of these 
birds : ' Non geucrant aquilae columbas,’ proudly boasting 
that eagles do not breed doves though by-tUo-bye It 
would be rather a contradiction, since your botimista 
find them in the same flower, if not in the same nest*’ 

" Pray, momma. Jot us hear the cliamdo, In which 
James Hamilton has alluded to the marigold and Mar- 
garet of Valois’ motto,” asked Lucy ; and after a little 
search amongst her collection, Mrs. Loraine prodttoed the 
following :— 

" Sweetest of female names, my First will bring 
To Memory’s eye daughters of many a dime— 

Her, over whom a halo we must fling, 

Too holy to be named in playful rhyme ; 

And many a scion of a royal race— 

Italia’s princess, bearing on her brow 
The diadem of France— and her, whose grace 
And beauty taught each Gallic knee to bow: 

When she, that crown resigning, turned and wept 
To leave the vine-dad Adds, and with her heart 
Clinging to those bright scenes, her sad watch kept 
On the receding deck, loath to depart. 

Though homage waited on bleak Scotia’s shore. 

And stUl on Scotia’s hills that name we hear, — 

Still tlirough her dales the peasant's song will ]iour 
That name which Bums lias rendered doubly dear 
To all her aoni— which, home by many a maid, 

Is loved in many an English cottage home, * 

And echoed in lone hearts which are betrayed. 

By hope to gain my Second, thence to roam. 

'iHf^eond from the nallowed household hearth 
Too oft will lure ambitions youth to stray. 

Base dross, extracted from the womb of earth ! 

How canst thou cheer them friim those heartlis akay f 
And yet, if rightly used, a blessing thou, 

Diffu^ UeesiiigB, showering o’er the land 
Food for the wretched, leaching hearii to glow 
With gratitnde, and Mess tlm geotfoia Md 
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WlMMlvtKMiiify Boothei their lorroink Bidi thou art, 
Yallhr len precious than tliat of prioe 
Whi^ that fair princess treatmied in her heart, 

*^0 hard upon my JTAoU for her device. 
Harguerite of Valois, sure herself a pearl 
By name and nature, chose that golden flower, 

• And * sought not things below.* — ! where unAirl 
The banners of the Gospel, to its pauver 
With meek humility behold her bend, 

And like that flower, her eye still heavenward send ! ** 


LITERABY NOTICES. 

CurtoaHies of Modem Travel : a Year-Book of Adr 

venture* fioauB. 1847. 

This is a selection of some of the moat strikinf^ inci- 
dents to be found in recently published books of travels. 
There is little in it which is not well known to tliosc 
who are at all familiar with thht description of reading ; 
but to those who have not had the opportunity of read- 
ing many larger works of the class, it will no doubt be 
interesting, as giving a taste of almost every kind of 
adventure to be encountered in modem travel. We 
select two specimens : — 

THE BURIED TOWN OF PLEURS. 

" A SPOT, which was to mo one of tlic most interest- 
ing in ail my randjles, was wliere the village of Pleura, 
with about twenty-five hundred iiiliabitants. was ovor- 
w'helmed in the year 1618 by the falling of a mountain. 
This terrific avalanche took place in the night, and was 
go sudden, complete, and overwholiiiing, that not only 
every soul ‘perished, hut no trace whatever of the village 
or of any of the remains of the inhabitants could after- 
wards be discovered. The nionutain must have buried 
the town to the depth of several hundred foot. Though 
l&e all-veiling gentleness of nature has covered both the 
mountain that stood and that wJiich fell with luxuriant 
vegetation, and oven a forest of chestnuts lias grown 
amidst the wilderness of the rucks, yet the vastuess 
and tlie wreck of the avalanche are clearly distinguish- 
able. Enormous angular blocks of rocks are strewn and 
piled in the wildest confusion possible, some of them 
being at least sixty feet high. The soil has so accumu- 
lated in the space of two hundred years, tliat on the 
surface of these ruins there arc smooth, grassy fields at 
intervals, and the chestnuts grow every wlicre. A few 
olustcrs of miserable liaiiilcts, like Indians’ or gipsies’ 
wigwams, are also scattered over the grave of the for- 
mov village, and there is a forlorn-looking cliapel that 
might serve as a convoiit. for banditti. The mountains 
rise on either side to a great height in most pictures({ue 
peaks and outlines, and the valley is filled up with a 
anoii^ range at t lie north. 

** It was a solemn thing, to stand upon the tomb of 
«twenty-five hundred beings, all sepulchred alive. No 
efforts have ever discovered a trace of the inhabitants 
— not a bone, not a vestige. The mountain that covers 
thorn shall be thrown oil' at the resurrection, but never 
before. It was tlie Mount Conto that fell ; the half that 
was left behind still rises abrupt and perpendicular 
ovor the mighty grave. It is singular enough that the 
town was situated itself on the tomb of another village, 
which had previously been ovcrwheUucd by a similar 
oatastrophe. For that reason it was named Plcurs, The 
Town of Tears. From the times of old, us often as in 
Italy one city has been buried, another has been built 
upon the very same spot, except, indeed, in the case of 
Pompeii, so that it is no uncommon thing for the same 
earth to be leased to the dead and the living. 

“ The Town of Toart was one of the gayest, richest, 
laughing, pleasure-loving, joyous little cities in the 
kingdom. It might have l>een named Tears because it 
had laughed till it cried. It had palaces and villas of 
rich gentlemen and nobles ; for its lovely and romantic 
siliuation. and pleasant air, attracted the wealthy fami- 
m to spend, especially the summer months, in so de- 


lightful a retreat. I wonder that no poet or romance- 
writer has made this scene the subject of a thrilling 
story. The day before the lid of their vast sepulchre 
fell, the people were as happy and secure as those of 
Pompeii the night of the Yesuvian cruption-^and much 
more innocent. There had been graat rains. Vast 
masses of gravel were loosened from the mountains, and 
overwhelmed some rich vineyards. The herdsmen 
came hurrying in to give notice that strange move- 
ments had been taking place, with alarming symptoms 
of some great convulsion; that there were great fissures 
and rents forming in the mountain, and masses of rock 
falling, just as the comice of a building might to^le 
down in fragments before the whole wall tumbles. The 
cattle were seized with terror, and probably perceiving 
tlic trembling of the ground beneath their feet, fled 
bellowing from the region. 

** Nevertheless, there was no dream of what was to 
follow. The storm cleared brightly away, the sun rose 
and set on the 4th of September as a bridegroom ; the 
people lay ilown securely to rest, or pursued their ac- 
customed festivities into the bosom of the night, with 
the plans for to-morrow ; but that night the mountain 
fell and destroyed them all. At midnight, a great roar 
was heard far over the country, and a shock felt as of 
an carthcpiakc, and then a solemn stillness followed ; 
in the morning, a cloud of dust and vapour hung over 
the valley, and the bed of the Maira was dry. The river 
had been stopped by the falling of the mountain across 
its channel, and the town of Plcurs with the village of 
Cclano had disappeared for ever. All the excavations 
of all the labourers tliat could be collected failed to dis- 
cover a single vestige of the inhabitants or of their 
dwclling-placcs. The miners could not roach the catho- 
dnil for its gold and jewels ; and there they lie at rest, 
churclics and palaces, villas and hovels, priests, peasants, 
and nobles, where neither gohl, nor love, nor supersti- 
tion, nor i>iet.y, ean raise them from their graves, or 
have any power over them .’* — Cheevere “ Pilgrim of 
Hw Jun^rau'* 

BATHS OP LRUK. 

coming from the Simplon up the Vallais to 
Geneva, one passed the baths of Leak, a little removed 
from the Khonc. This hamlet, elevated 4500 feet above 
the level of the sea, is shut in by a circular precipice 
that surrounds it like a mighty wall, up which you arc 
compelled to climb In stops cut in the face of the solid 
rock. Its hot springs arc visited during the summer 
months by the French and Swiss for their healing 
effects, ft is something of a task, as one can well 
imagine, to get an invalid up to these baths. The trans- 
portation is entirely by hand, and the terms are regu- 
lated by the director of the baths. These regulations 
are printed in French, and one relating to corpulent 
persons struck us so comically that we give a translsr 
tion of it : — 

For a person over ten years of age, four porters ore neces- 
■ary ; if lie is above the ordinary weight, six porters ; but if he 
is of an extr^iordinary weight, and the commissary judges prot 
piT, two others may be add<^, but nevof more. 

There are some dozen springs in all, the principal 
one of which, the St. Lawrence, has a temperature of 
124 degrees Fahrenheit. TCe mode of bathing is en- 
tirely unique, and makes an American open his eyes at 
first in unfel^cd astonishment. The patient begins by 
remaining in the bath the short space of one hour, and 
goes on increasing the time till he reaches eight hours ; 
four before breaklrat and four after dinner. After each 
'bath of four hours’ duration, the doctor requires one 
hour to be passed in bed. This makes in all ten hours 
per day to the poor patient, leaving him little time for 
anything else. To obviate the tedionsness of soaking 
alone four hours^in a private bath, the patients all bathe 
together. A larp shed divided into lour compart 
monts, each capable of holding about eighteen persons^ 

I consUtotei the principal bath-house. A ali^ gallery 
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iB built along the partitionB dividing the several baths, 
for ^fdtors to occupy who wish to enjoy the company 
of their friends, without the inconvenience of lying in 
the water. This is absolutely necessary, for if eight 
hours are to be pasned in the hath and two in bed, 
and the person enduring all this is to be left alone in 
the meantime, the life of an anchorite would be far 
preferable to it. It is solitary' confinement in the peni- 
tentiary, with the exception that the cell is a 

^ All the bathers, of both sexes and all ages and 
conditions, arc clothed in long woollen mantles, with a 
tippet around their shoulders, and sit on benches ranged 
round the bath, under water up to their nochs. Stroll 
into this large batliing-room awhile after dinner, the 
first thing that meets your eye is some dozen or fifteen 
heads bobbing up and down, like buoys on the surface 
of the steaming water. There, wagging backwards and 
forwards, is the shaven crown of a fat old friar. Close 
beside, the glossy ringlets of a fair maiden, while be- 
tween, perhaps, is the moustached face of an invalid 
officer. In another direction, grey hairs are 'floating I 
on the tide,* and the withered faces of old dames peer 
'over the flood.* But to sit and soak a whole day, even 
in company, is no slight penalty, and so to while away 
the lazy hours, one is engaged in reading a newspaper, 
which he holds over his head : another in discussing a 
hit of toast on a floating table : a third, in keeping a 
withered nosegav, like a water-lily, just above the sur- 
face, while it is hard to tell which looks most dolorous, 
the withered flowers or her face. Tn one comer, two 
persons are engaged plnying chess ; and in another, 
three or four more, with their chins just out of the 
water, are enjoying a pleasant " tete-it-tAte” about the 
dclectability of being under water, secihing away at a 
tiCmpcrature of nearly 120 degrees, eight hours per day. 
Persons making their daily calls on their friends are 
entering and leaving the gallery, or loaning over, en- 
gaged in earnest conversation with those below them. 
Not much otiquet.t>c is ohsorved in leave-taking, for if 
the patient should attempt a bow, ho would duck his 
head under water. Laughahle as this may seem, it is 
nevertheless a grave matter, and no one would submit 
to it except for health, that boon for which the circle of 
the world is made, the tortures of amputation endured, 
and the wealth of the millionnaire squandered. The 
strictest decorum is preserved, and every breach of pro- 
priety punished by the worthy burgomaster with a fine 
of two francs or thirty-seven and a half cents, k set of 
regulations is hung against the walls s]>ecifying the 
manner in which every patient is to conduct himself 
or herself. As specimens, we give Articles 7 and 9, 
which will also be found in Mr. Murray’s Guide- 
book : — 

Art. 7. Peraonne ne pent entrer dsns les bains sans ptre 
rev^^tue d’une chemise longue et ample, d’une etoffe grossierc, 
sons peine de denx fr, demande. 

Art. 9. La memo peine sera enconrir par ceux <mi n’en en- 
trersient pas, ou n’en sortiraient pas d’une raaniere ddeente. 

Trammion* Art. 7. No one is permitted to enter these 
l»aths withont being clothed in a long, ample, and thick 
“ chemae^^ under the penalty of a fine of two francs. 

Art. 9. Tlie some fNenalty will be incurred by those who 
do not enter or depart in a looming manner. 

"Great care is taken that ovoryt;hing should be done 
' decently and in order,* and there is nothing to prevent 
people from behaving themselves while sitting on 
benches under water as well as above, water ," — Headleys 
A tps and the Rhinel* i 

The Wooden WaUe of Old England :~~4he Lives of 

eeUbraled AdmimlB. By Marqabit Fsasir Tttlxb. 

1 vol. Pp. fiSO. With Frontispiece. Hatchard. 

This is one of that numerous class of invenlle worirs 
with whidi the present generation abound, and a1- 
Ihoogh no reason is assigned why this volume is 
neeessaiy^ considering the many similar tind more en- 


larged works of the nme oharactnv Btlll Iks eooteute 
are well arranged, writtoi in so agretable and tn 
those of our young friends who wlaA to J^mso ttie 
leading events in the lives of Lord Rodnev, Sari Rowe, 
Earl St. Ylncenl, Lord De Saumaros, Lord OoHlag- 
wood, Sir Sidney Smith, and I.iord fiUmouth, triU form 
a most acceptable present. They wiU find much to 
amuse and a grtat deal more to instruct. 0 

♦ ^ 

A NEW ZEALAND CHIEF. 

" Nkite* or— as he is now more generally known 1^ hit 
baptized name — Thomas Walker (Tamali Wakdi* tathf 
principal chief of the Ngatihao tribe; which. In oom- 
mon with many others, is comprlsod in the groat 
assemblage of tribes usually called Ngapuis. The 
residence of this celebrated man is near the Wesleyan 
mission station, on the banks of the river Hoklanga ; 
where he fully established his charaetbr, as the friend 
and protector of Europeans, long before the regular 
colonization of tlie couniiy. In common with most of 
his countrymen, Nene was, in his younger days, oelo' 
brated for his expertness in acts of pnttv pilfering ; and 
he himself will now langh heartily, if reminded of his 
yonthful tricks. On one occasion, when on a visit to 
one of the missionaries at Waimate, a fine gander at- 
; tracted his attention, and he s«>oretly ordered it to 
seized, and prepan^d for his dinner hi a native oven ; 
but, to prevent detection, the bird wtm cooked in ita 
foatlicrs. However, it was soon missed, and a rigorous 
inquiry Instituted by its owner, but without success; 
until certain savourv steams arising from Nene's camp 
excited suspicion. To tex him with the theft, however, 
would have been contrary to all the niles of New Zea- 
land etiquette; and the mystery of its disappearanoe 
was not unravelled until the morning after he had 
taken his departure, when the ill-fated gander was 
found couc(*alcd among the bushes: it having been 
found too tough for even a New Zealander’s powers of 
mastication. Some years after this, a chief of East 
Cape killed a relation of Nene's : and, ncoordlng to the 
custemarv law in Now Zealand of ' blood for blood,* 
Nene went in a vessel, accompanied by only one atten- 
chint, to seek revenge. Landing near the spot where 
the chief resided. None entered his pah, called the 
murderer by name, and after aoensing him of the crime, 
deliberately levelled his gun ami shot him dead at his 
and then coolly walked away. Though in tho 
midst of his enemies, none dared to touch the avengi^r: 
all were paralyzed at his sudden appoarunetJ and deter- 
mined bravery. But None is no longer tho thoughtless, 
mischievous New Zealander: for many years ho has 
been playing a nobler part in the great drama of life ; 
and his conduct has deservedly gained for him a last- 
ing reputation. Rome traits may be mentioned to his 
honour. About the vear 1889, tho body of an Eurepcan 
was discovered on the Irnnks of one of the tributary 
streams of Hoklanga, under circumstances whioh led to 
the ausuiolon that he had been murdered by a native 
called Kete, one of Nene’s slaves A large mct^tlng was 
convened on the subject, and. the guilt of Kete lielng 
established, Nene condemned him to die; tho mur- 
derer was accordingly taken to a ainall island in the 
river called Motiti, and thoni shot I So rigid were 
Nene’s ideas of jnstice 1 When Cantain Hobson ar- 
rived, and assembled the chiefs at Waib»ngi, in onlor 
t-o obtain their acquiescence in the sovereignty of tlie 
Queen over the islands of New Zealand, the Governor 
was received with donbt, and his proposals were «| first 
rejected ; but when Nene and his mends made their 
appearance, the aspect of affairs was ohang»< 1 ; N«ne» 
by his eloquence and bv the wisdom of his poiuisel, 
turned the current of feeling, and the dlisentlenhi were 
silenced. Tn short,, Nene stood T**cogniscd as the prime 
agept in efTecting the treaty of Waiteagi, On another 
occasion, his intervention was of gppoai sorvleo to th|i 
Brit^h authorities. After the flag-stalT at the BhjT wap 
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ent down by Heki, Governor Fitsroy proceeded to the 
dleidboted diitiiot with aconsidembie body of military. 


oidMnotea otitnot witb aconsiaeraDie uody of military, 
thlnkimf by a show of force to overawe the reliellious 
nativea. A large coneoune' of ehiefa waa gathered 


nativea. A large coneouiae' of ehiefa waa gathered 
iogetiier, and many speechea were made; but amongat 
them all the words of Nene were conapieuoua for their 


energy. * If,’ aaid ho, ' another flag-ataff ia cut down, I 
mall take up the quarrel,’ and nobly I^m he redeemed 
nil pledge. During the whole course of the rebellion, 
up to the present period, he has steadily adhered to his 
purpose, and has on numerous occasions rendered the 
most essential aasistance to the military. He fought in 
several engagements with the rebels, and each time has 
proved himself as superior in courage and conduct in 
the held, as he ia in wisdom and sagacity in the council. 
The aettlera in the northern parts of New Zealand arc 
under the greateat obligations to this chief. But for 
him and his people, many a hearth, at present the 
aeene of peace aim mippiness, would have been desecrated 
and deftled with bloM; many a family, now occupying 
their ancient homes, would have been driven away from 
their abodes, exposed to misery and privation. Those 
settlers who were living near the disaffected districts, 
but remote from the influence and out of the reach of 
the protecting arm of Nene, have been driven as house- 
less wanderers to seek safety in the town of Auckland ; 
and such would most probably have been the universal 
flite of the out-settlers but for the courage and loyalty 
gf^is brave and noble chief.”— AVom Anga^'a ^aveuge 
Irj|% ttnd Bcenta in Auatraluu 

goetrs. 

llaMflDSl Poetrv. the Name, real or asiumed, of the Author, 
IsaciMsalii ImaU Capitals under the title; In Selections, it is 

IstoNii in ttsllea at the end.] 

A TKTTE TALE. 

Br S. M . 

Whkn, for tliese feeble days, we paint 
The pureneM of some parted saint, 

Oar praise is great-^ur frith is faint ! 

'We dwellers in the vale below, 

IjQokto the frr hills* lucid snow. 

Nor dream Man’s footsteps there may go. 

Not Love, up gazing, and at rest, 

Can reach the wou£r of tliat crest, 

But toi4— 4tem, patient, undeprest. 

Yet even this deaf and faithless time 
Hears some fair codenoe of the chime, 

Which charmed to prayer its holier prime ; 

Bragmeots and trembling echoes, sent 
To semis for one brief season lent. 

And taken hence while iuuoceut ! 

For diildhood, like tlie Church’s mom, 

Of God’s free spirit freshly bom, 

Meets sin with strange and happy scorn ; 

waited by no remonefrl tear, 

Bue haai^ and unpollated ear, 

Whit Wo believe, ye see and hear 1 
* * * V , 

With Ibldod hinde and droouuig bowl, 

Amm wae mduM *<> w the W 
WE^lej a da deeaS. 

Abdy ddld, wheW^ iSdr brings. 


A wril id each thou^t. 

Ube watcdieke hnriied eadb tremUing breath, 
Iswiag ’’thdpride ofldfr* beaeath 
^dMid lm1Hy of Death.** 
.AdenadOMni tbit sifrnoe frll 
^Med VSkdfi atambmr well- 
flbi maw ef the vesper bell ! 



Soft, as the iHowot from autnmn trees. 

That dropaia no disturbiiig breeze— 

Calm, as the munnut of fiw seas— 

The parting soul that summons knous ; 

Behold, the small wan'lips nndiose. 

And thenee a sadden mnsie flows ! 

No dying note — no faltering word. 

But anthem-strain in triumpli poured, 

** My soul doth magnify the Lord I” 

From first to last, serene and strong, 

The child-voice in that holy song 
Seemed answering some viewless throng; 

And doubt not worshippers were there 
Peopling each seeming void of air — 

It was the Church’s hour of prayer I 
Freed was the spirit in that tone ! 

Ah, weep not friends I Ye might have known 
Qod’s mercy must resume its own! 

Surely the waiting angel mny 
Turn from God’s ^e his ^es away, 

To look upon that shape of clay, 

By Death so softly touched ! Serene 
And still, as forest shadows seen 
At eve upon some level green. 

While the child-spirit, hovering nigh, 

Beholds, but with how changed an rye ! 

That calm pale form, the mourners by ; 

That prison where so late it dwelt. 

In sickness wept, in sorrow knelt— 

Pain now unknown, and grief unfelt ! 

Wliile, through faint sobs, tind tearful ruin 
^till most aboimdiiig when most vniii) 

Breaks tlie frr choir's exulting struin, 

The ('huTch on earth, whose voice of love 
Speeds sweetly her unspotted dove, 

Now passing to the Church above, 

IVinged by her cliaiit— ** In pence of heart 
(■) Lord, Thy servant may d^rt ; 

Thon his revealed salvation art !” 

Wonis glad, bnt awful — which coudemu 
The lips unclean that utter them; 

For stainless soul fit requiem ! 

iSttstellBncottS. 

SWEARING IN COURT. 

Lord Ellenborough’s intemiptionR of counsel would 
lometimeB assume a jocular form. When Mr. Park 
(the late Justice Allsn Park,) had been moved in some 
case that appealed to the feelings to repeated exclama- 
tions, and IM called heaven to witness, and so forth, 
whUo addreasing the juiy, "Pray, sir,” said my Lord, 
''pray don't swear in that way here in court 1” The 
effect of this interruption, in a grave tone, was irre- 
sistible, and Mr. Phrk heartily joined in lainghin|g at 
this unexpected practical pleasantry. — Tmw¥enir*iiiwea 
o/theJuagea, 

N.B*— A Btampad Edttton of thlsFeriojiUcal can be forwizded 
free of postege, on epnlleatloit to the Pvddlsber, frr the odnve- 
nlenee of parties residiDg at adietsace, pries fr* Stf. per quarter. 
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^DBLOITHA. 


The Ordears fatal tnimpat sounded^ 

And Bad pale A^delgitha came ; 

When forth a valiant champion bounded, 

And Blew the. alandercr of her fame. 

*■ 

ti. 

She wept, deliver’d from her danger. 

Blit, when he knelt to claim her glove, 

** Seek not,” uhe cried, " Oh, gallant stranger ! 
For hapless Adclgitha’s love. 


' A LITTLE TALK ABOUT 
Pebohaeos the reader ft familiar with Yortue’s ground- 
plan of the Palace of Whitehall, or a well-engraved 
bird’s-eye view of that very interesting pile, “as it ap- 
peared about the reign of James the First.” In either 
case, ho may trace that, at the period above named, in 
the left distance, might bo seen Arlington House, the 
manpon of Henry Bonnet, Earl of Arlington, one of tho 
. famous “Cabal/’ This property was afterwards pur- 
chased by John Sheffield, IJiiko of Buckingham, who 
Stained an additional grant of laud from the Crown, 
pulled dx^y/n the old mansion, and, at a short distance 
from iti hdilt, in 1703, the large red brick edifice suh- 
jcitown as Buokingham House. It was in the 
heavy, 7et omatS, style of the time, the house and offices 
occupying thVic sides of a quadrangle ; the red hrick 
and stone finijihinga, relieved hy figures ; on the enta- 
blature of the eastern front wa.s inscribed in largo 
gilt Roman capitals, *^Sic siU^tautur lares;” and the 
front to tho north Imre Rus ik vkue with sculp- 
tural impersonations of the seasons. Pennant describes 
tho mansion as “ rebuilt in a most munificent man- 
ner.” The duke has left a curieusly minute picture of 
his mode of living at Buckiugliam House, in n letter to 
the Duke of Shrewsbury, of which Pennant cunningly 
says: — “Ho has omitted his coiislaut visits to the 
noted gaming-house at Marybonc, the place ofassemblage 
of all the infamous sharpers of the time, ills Grace 
always gave them a dimior at the conclusion of the sea- 
son, and his parting toast was, * May as many of us as 
remain unhanged next spring, meet here again.’ I 
remember the facetious Quin telling this story at 
Bath, within the hearing of Die late Lord Chesterfield, 
when his lordship was surrounded by a crowd of worthies 
of the same stamp.” 

The site of the mansion, and the grounds, was for- 
merly the once famous Mulberry Gardens : it must have, 
been a strange retreat. Defoe describes it, in 1714, as' 
“ one of the great beauties of London, both by mim of 
its situation, and its building.” At the date of the eld 
print we have spoken of, n© buildings extended beyond 
St. Jamei's, to the left; An north was open to Hamp- 
ead,ai*d theviowatthoTh"^' 


stead, and the view of. the Thames almost uninterruptM i 
from the south-west eomor of the park, 

Tho Duke of BuokimiMun died in 1720 : his duchess, i 


Tho Duke of Buokinfiam aioo in IT-cO j nls cluoheis, 
dauiAter of II. bf Catherine 8edley, lived here tiR 

herdMth* She vraeiwfceeded ^ the duhf 's natural son, 


Chaileiiiievhertf^l^^ his Oraeehad entailed 

the pVQ|iierty» efhw tii of the young^ duke, who 
died a minor, ti was purchased from 8ir Charles by 
King George the Third; and, subsequently/* Buckingham 
House, now called the Queen’s House,” was, by Act of 
Parliament, settled on Queen Charlotte, in lieu of So- 
merset House, (settled in 1761 on the Queen Consort, 

. in tho event of her surviving the Ming,) the latter edi- 
iRce beli^ vested in the King, his heirs, and successors, 


“For he is in a foreign far land, 

Whose arms should now have set me free ; 

And T must wear the willow garland. 

For one that’s dead or false to me.” 

IV. 

“ Nay, say not that his faith is taini.ed 
He rais’d his vizor— at the sight 
She fell into his arms and fainted ; 

It was, indeed, her own true knight . — CamphelL 


BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 

“for the purpose of erecting and establishing certain 
public offices.” This purchase was made soon after the 
birth of tho heir apparent to the throne, George Augus- 
tus Frederick, at Kew, Aug. 12, 1762. Thcncefortli, 
until her death in 1818, Queen Charlotte resided at 
i Buckingham House, alternately with Windsor and 
I Kew ; and nearly all her fourteen children were born 
I here, this being, indeed, the private town residence of the 
I king and queen ; whilst St. James’s, “ said to be the 
i most commodiou^or royal parade of any in Europe,” 
was used for drawing-rooms, levees, and state ceremo- 
nies. The domestic happiness of George the Third and 
Queen Charlotte #1 Bu^ingham House, and their per- 
sonal superintendence of tlie early education of their 
children, must have formed a delightful relief to the 
courtly splendour of St. James's ; whilst this retirement 
was important to the countiy ; for, it has been well ob- 
served of tho king, that “ the decorum of his private 
conduct was of much service to him, as well as probably 
efficacious in no slight degree in giving a higher tone 
to the public manners, and in making the domestic 
virtues fashionable even in the circles where they are 
most apt to be treated with neglect.” 

We may licrc mention that the wall of what were 
called tho gardens pf Buckingham House, formed one 
side of the main street of Pimlicp : these gardens must, 
however, have been strangely neglected; for, in 3817, 
they were described as consisting merely of a gravel 
walk, shaded by trees, with a spacious and uiiadurned 

f rea in the centre. In size and splendour, Buckingham 
louse was vailed by Tart Hall, long the depositoiy 
of the Avnndeliaii marbles : the latter mansion faced 
the park, on the present site of James-street ; its garden 
wall standing where Stafibrd-row is now built. 

We remember tho dull, heavy, fa 9 a(le of Buckingham 
House In 1*06 1 Ike mansion Itaolf stripped qf its 
statqas and spiilrtuTod ^^ m ovnd, 

and the ba«tn (p the lawn hlled up {n the taste that 
niahed Ivom oim eitreme to the other-^from the eyer- 
omate to the taste which excluded ornment altogether; 
if weencept the fhnr fluted pilost'Cm pf the central por- 
tion, and the iem)oirpnlav ooienmule oonneoting it with 
the twe wings, aach having pRasten and a pediment, 
ihp whole fonnlng three of a m^nuogle. Mr. 
I^ne, In hl« “ Htatory of the Soyal has left 

us a description of the InMarf remiikidile for its 

CS ne88; the King had, however, Ottembled here a 
eolleotton of ^etores, and among them many of 
ts of his pet painter, Benjamin West: for his 
no,” the King paid one thousand guineas, a 
iommission in those dag*, but now sometimes 
paid by our ^ntry, for a few sittings to a portrait- 
painter. Of far greater consequence to the country 
was the collecting of a magnificent library at Bucking- 
ham House by George the Third. This collection he 
bequeathed to the nation, and it is now deposited in a 
splendid apartment, built for its recetption, in the British 
Museum. The public have, however, derived compara- 
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tiyelj liitlo benefit from the royal bequest ; an admi> bowls or the cistern, are a groat beaiiliy iMi vaMbmenti 
nistraUon which but ill acoords with the spirit of the but pools mar all, and make the gdfam nnwholsioia# 
sovereign, who was what many infiuentlal persona of and full of flies and frogs.” The object waste 
his time were not—an avowed friend to the diffusion of conceal the palace windows ^eW of Irbies 
education, and, certainly, not afraid that his subjects and the surrounding houses: and in doittf this torthe 
would be made either more difficult to govern, or worse above plan, it was maintained, that, by thTokenisgr the 
in any other respect, by all classes, from every individual marginal belts on both sides of tbC hollow, to abut out 
of them, being taught to read and to write. ^London, Buckingham palaOi would be rendered si dam 

After the death of Queen Charlotte, Buckingham to a pond of watery vapour;* and that a man must lie 
House continued a solitude of dust and decay : the sur- something less or more than a king tp^keep his health 
viving Ring lived in unhappy seclusion at Windsor in that place for any length of time. Then the loimli^ 
until his death in 1820 ; and soon afterwards, the royal was otherwise beset with nuisances : the smoke of several 
library was removed, as wo have explained. There was factories in the newly-built portions of Pimlico, rolled 
little nr nothing in the quiet regality of*' the Queen's over the palace in huge volumes, and filled its courts: 
House" to attract the garish taste of the Prince Regent tho Ring is knogn to have offered many thousand 
in his decoration of Carlton House ; and there was less pounds for the removal of an individual nuisance, yet 
to tempt (leorgc the Pourth, or to reconcile him to his m vain; and, to this day, its fhmss continue to float 
palace in Pall-mall. Pictures, at once costly and port- ovor the nursery of royalty, much to the discomfiture 
able, were, doubtless, carried off ; but tho old rod brick of those who are destined hereafU^ to sway the sceptre 
mansion itself was abandoned for some five years ; or, of tho British empire. *< 

rather, it was left as a sort of ** nest egg" for a more However, the Ring came to the nuisance ; and there 
ambitious scheme. Dry rot, or, perhaps, satiety on the was no royal road for its riddance. The grant of money 
p.*irt of the royal occupant, led to the pulling down of wm obtained, and the “ remodelling'' was proceeded 
('arlton House. It W'as then proposed to Parliament with; it should, however, be termed for we 

to alter Buckingham House, so as to fit it for tho rcsi- believe the only portion of fhe Queen's House" left 
dcncc of the sovereigu ; the task being confided to Mr. standing was the ground floor, which accounts for the 
Kash, tho architect favoured by George tho Fourth, low-pitchcd and dark rooms in this portion of the pte- 
and who had, unquestionably, shown f^eat skill in car- sent pala(‘C. 

Tying out the royal taste in the formation and construe- George tho Fourth did not live to see ibis pci work 
tion of the palatial connexion of the site of Carlton completed; though, at about the period that he passed 
House with Portland-place - now known os Waterloo- from siihlunary siifl'ering. tho grand arch— for the 
place. Regent Circus, Quadrant, and Stl^t. The " a1- especial entrance of the sovereign and the royitl family 
toration" of Buckingham House, by Nash, was commenced to the palace — was completed. This arch is the greaU|t 
ill 1825, and was apparently completed by 1828; when work of mere ornament ever attcinptccF In flrnglim. 
the wings were found to require raising, these altera- It has ^centre gateway, and two sido openings, and is 
fcions being estimated to cost 50,000/,, and the whole of the size and general design of the arch of Constantine, 
palace, 432,926/. Tho money was, however, gnidgiugly at Rome ; but is, by no means, so richly emhellislied, 
voted by Parliament, a Committee of the House of and is altogether a very blank Hiluir compared with the 
Commons expressing its dissatisfaction with such alter- Government design. The Sculpture is omitted in tho 
ations, ‘^not originally contemplated, for the purpose of attic; and, in place of the reversed trusses above the 
rectifying a defect which scarcely could have occurred, columns, were to have been figures of warriors and 
if a model of tho entire edifice had previously been panels of sculpture intervening ; indeed, Uio fascia was 
made, anff duly examined." A more artistical critic to have been, altogether, far more highly curiehed, the 
observes : ** tho wings, when first built, were found too attic carried considen^bly higher, and crowned with an 
small, and, in consequence, had to be pulled down and equestrian statue of George the Fourth, flanked with 
enlarged; the attic, from a similar cause, had to i>c groups of military trophies, vases at tho angles, Ac. 
raised, and thus wc have lost what would have been the As it is, the sculpture is confined to a pair of figures 
one picturesque feature of the pile, the pediment of the and a key stone on each face of the cciiiral archway, 
central portico standing out strongly relieved against panels above the side openings, and wreaths at (he 
the story; and, it may also be added, the architect com- ends; these arc by Flaxmau, Wesimaeott, and Rossi, 
milted such a solecism aa to build a dome which he The statue of George the Fourth was ordered of Sir 
allcrwards acknowledged he was not at all aware would Francis Chantrey, for 9,000 guineas ; the Qoveniment 
be visible from the park." put him to tlio expense of 100/. for parchments, and 

We suspect this failure in. remodelling *'the Queen's then were two years after tho time agrceil upon for (ho 
I House" was unjustifiably attributed to Mr. Nash, first payment ! The statue, if wo mistake not. Is that 
; the architect; we believe, with more justice to he which has been placed at the nortti-east angle of 
I ascribed to the king, who repeatedly interposed his Trafalgar square. 

; royal will and pleasure in matters architectural, until a We may boro complete the description of the andi. 

I design reminding one of a house built of court curds The material is white marble, now discoloured by 
was the result. There came out a grand Government smoke and damp, and in appeanuico rcsciubliug a hugo 
l)rojcct, not for what Lord Bacon calls ** a brief model sugar erection in a confectioner’s shop window. Upon 
of a princely pAlaoe,” but for a scheme of cumbrous the attic platform of the arch is a flag-staff, the crown 
I yet petty magnifioenoe. The proposition was somewhat of which is eighty feet from the ground ; and from 
' cunnlnm linked with the relaying out of the site of it, during the abode of the sovereign at the paLpfei 
I Carlton House, and of the enclosure in St. James’s Park, the royal standard floats from sunrise to sunsit t 
I to which latter, when disposed as a landscape-garden, the silk standard, for state occasions, is thirty fret toigi, 
j the public were to be admitted. Thus, a boon was given and eighteen feet deep, and cost nearly 200/.: H 
I to the people with the one hand, and a iargeish grant for first hoisted at the coronation of Queen ViciorlSi . 
the palace was asked on the other. There followed all 28, 1888, Tl^ gates were not pul^ up until the sunullgi^ 
sorts oTpatriotic grumbling at the proposed expenditure, of 1887 ; the central gates, designed and cast by Zamii^ 

: and (^ticism on the plans, more especially the add!* Parker, are the largest and most superb in Europe; noil 
tional plantations ana flower gardens in the palace excepting those of the Ducal palace, at Venice; oref 
grounds; and the dug surfaces, the . basin, fountains, the Louvre, at Paris: they are of a heautifiu ailuy, 
and lake of several acres, Hotoorologiits shook their bronsed, the base of which is refined copw. Althoium 
heads, and mve gardeners quoted the fragment of east, tbdr enriched foliage and scroU-work bear all 
Baconian philoso|my: ''fountains that sprinkle or elaborete finish of the finest chamng; the deaigneoiufrfri 
spout water, or convey water, os it never stays in the of rix compartments, in each of wm^ ii a circle ; in fte 
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two ujpper oneH arc the lion, paa&ant gardant / beneath 
m the* regal G. B.; and lowermost, St. George and 
the Dragon: the height of eaeh gate i» twenty-five 
feet ; width, seventeen feet six inches ; extreme thick- 
ness, three inches ,* weight of each, two tons thirteen 
ewt They arc so beautifully hung that a child might 
open and shut tliem.' They now terminate at the 
springing of the arch, but Mr. Parker had cast, for the 
semi-circular heading, a beautiful frieze, and a design of 
the roj^al arms in the central circle, flanked by state 
crowns ; this portion was, however, irretrievably muti- 
lated by the Government removing the gates from the 
foundry, in a common stage waggon, without duo care ; 
yet the work cost, altogether, 8000 guineas. The side 
openings are filled, meanly enough, with halberds. 

central gateway, as first designed, was not suffi- 
ciently wide to admit the royal state coach ; fortunately 
the blunder was discovered in time to be remedied. The 
railings enclosing the court yard, were also cast by Mr. 
Parker; the spear blades are tipped with Mosaic gold, 
which have long since been blackened by the canker of 
a London atmosphere. Nothing can be less cfiective 
than this ** triumphal ” arch : it is cold and blank, un- 
finished and unmeaning ; had it been connected with 
tiie palace by a stone arcade or colonnade, the unity 
would have been improved ; as it is, an isolated 
nonentity is the unsatisfactory result. 

(To be continued.) 
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By F. E.S. 


CHAP. XIII. 

TUB CHALLENOK. 

Old Maurice the pastry-cook had welcomed his 
daughteV gladly, as one returned from the grave, and 
hati learned from her own lips, with mingled tears of 
joy and gratitude, how, thanks to noble Han;}^ Oak- 
iands, she had escaped unscathed from the perils and 
temptations to which she had been exposed. Many 
days had elapsed, the Lung Vacation had commenced, 
and the ancient town of Cambridge, no longer 
animated by countless throngs of gownsmen, frowned in 
its unaccustomed solitude, like some City of the Dead, 
and sUll no hostile message came from Wilford. 
Yaidous reports were circulated concerning the re- 
appearance of Lizzie Maurice, but none of them bore 
the fidntest resemblance to the truth, and to no one had 
the possibility of Oaklands’s interference in the matter 
occurred as it afterwards appeared, to Charles 
Archer. 

For above a week Wilford was confined to his room, 
seeing only Wentworth ; and it was given out that he 
had met with a severe fall from his horse, and was 
ordered to keq) perfeotly quiet. At the expiration of 
that period he quitted Cambridge suddenly, leaving no 
oloo to his whereabouts. This strange conduct scarcely 
exolM any surprise amongst the set he moved in, as it 
was usually his habit to shroud all his proceedings 
lUN^r a veil of secrecy, assumed, as some imagined, for 
of enhanctng the mysterious and nnac- 
eoitntable influence ho delighted to exercise over the 
minds of men. 

Osklands remained a flaw days at Cambridge after 
WUford*s departure, as he said, to pack up, but, as I felt 
certain, to prevent the possibility of Wilfordk imagin- 
inir that he was anxious in any way to avoid him. 
Fmding at length that his rooms were dismantled, uid 
would not in all pfobability xetmen till the end 
of the Long Tacation, Hnny ceased to trouble his 


head any further about the matter, and we set off for 
Heathficld, accompanied by Archer, whom Hariy had 
invited to pay him a visit. 

Wc found all well at our respective homes; my 
mother appeared mucl^stronger, and was actually grow- 
ing quite stout, for her ; and Fanny looked so pretty, 
that 1 was not surprised at the very particular attentions 
paid her from the first moment of his introduction by 
the volatile Archer, (who, by the way, was a regular male 
flirt,) attentions which I was pleased to perceive she 
appreciated exactly at their proper value. Wo soon fell 
into our old habits again, Oaklands and Archer setting 
out after breakfast for a stroll or on a fishing expedi- 
tion, which usually ended in Hany's coming to an 
anchor under some spreading oak or beech, where he 
remained '' doing a bit of the dolce” as Archer called 
it, till luncheon time ; whilst I, who could not afford to 
be idle, read hard till about three o'clock, and then 
joined in whatever amusement was the order of the day. 

" Frank, may I come in 1’* exclaimed Fanny’s silvery 
voice outKide my study door, one morning during my 
working hours, when 1 had been at homo about a fort- 
night. 

“ To be sure you may, you little torment,” replied I ; 
** are you coming to Icam mathematics, or to teach me 
crochet 1 for I see you arc armed with that vicious little 
hook with which you delight to torture the wool of in- 
nocent lambs into strange shapes, for the puipose of 
providing your friends with innumerable small anoma- 
lous absurditioB, which they had rather be without.” 

No such thing, Mr. Impudence, I never make any 
article which is not particularly useful as well as orna- 
mental. But Frank, dear,” she continued, *'I should 
not have interrupted you, only t want to tell you some- 
thing— it may be nothing to signify, and yet I cannot 
help feeling alarmed about it.” 

** What is it, darling?” said I, putting my arm round 
her taper little waist, and drawing her towards me. 

“Why, Mr. Oaklands has been bore this morning 1 
ho came to bring mamma a message from Sir John, in- 
viting us all to dino with him to-morrow.” 

“ Nothing very alarming so far,” observed I, “ go on.” 

“ Mamma said we should be extremely happy, and 
quitted the room to find a recipe she had promised to 
the housekeeper at the Hall.” 

"And you were left alone with Harry,— that was 
alarming, certainly,” said I. 

“ Nonsense,” returned Fanny, while a very becoming 
blush glowed on her check, " how you do interrupt me ! 
Mr. Oaklands had kindly offered to explain a difficult 
passage in Dante for me, and 1 was standing on a chair 
to get down the book,” — 

" Which he could have reached by merely stretching 
out his arm, 1 dare say, only he was too idle,” inter- 
posed I. 

"Indeed he could not,” replied Fanny quickly, "for 
he was sitting in the low easy chair, and trying to fosten 
mamma’s spectacles on Donald's nose.” (Doi^d being 
a favourite Scotch terrier belonging to Hany, and a 
great character in his way.) “ Well, I had just found 
the book,” she continued, " and we .wore gmng to begin, 
when a note was given to Mr. Gjddaads, which had b^n 
brought by a groom from the Hall, witk o xaessage that 
the gentleman who had left it was wawg at the inn in 
the village for an answer. Mr. OakliidH began to read 
it in his usual quiet way, but no sooner had he thrown 
his eye over the first few lines, than hie cflieeks flushed, 
his brow grew dark, and his fooe assumed that fearfully 
stem expression which I have heard you describe, but 
had never before seen nmelfi As soon as he had flnii^ed 
reading it, he crushed the paper in his hand, and sprung 

up, saying hurriedly, ‘ Is Fn^ X He then took two 

or thm steps towards the door; and I thought he was 
coming to consult yon. Suddenly, however, some new 
idea seemed to cross his mind, and, stopping abruptly, 
he strode towards the window, where he remained for 
some moments, apparently buried in thought. At 
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length he muttered, * Yes, that will bo better, better in 
all reapectB,’ and turning on his heel, he wae about to 
quit the room, leavii^ his hat on the table, when I ven- 
tured io hand it to him, saying, * You are going with- 
out your hat, Mr. Oaklands.’ He started at the sound of 
my voice, and, seeming for the first time to recollect 
that 1 was in the room, he took the hat from me, beg- 
ging pardon for his inattention, and adding, 'Yon must 
allow me to postpone our Italian lesson till ! till to- 

morrow, shidl we say! I find there is a gentleman 
waiting to see me/ He paused as if he wanted to say 
more, bufc scarcely knew how to express himself. ' You 
saw,’ he continued, ' that is — ^you may have observed 
that — that in fact there was .something in that note 
which annoyed me — ^you need not say anything about it 
to Mrs. Fairlegh ; she is rather given to alarming herself 
unnecessarily, I think,’ he added with a faint smile; 'tell 
Frank I shall not be at home till dinner time, hut that 
1 shall see him in the evening.’ He then shook my 
hand warmly, and holding it for a moment in his own, 
fixed his eyes on my face with a strange half-melancholy 
expression that frightened mo, and once more saying 
'good bye,’ he pressed his hat over his brows, and 
springing across the lawn, was out of sight in an instant. 
His manner was so very odd, so unlike what it generally 
is. Dear Frank, what is the meaning of all this t I 
am sure there is something going to happen, some- 
thing” — 

" You silly child,” replied I, affecting a careless com- 
posure I was far from feeling, " how you frighten your- 
self about nothing. Harry probably received a threaten- 
ing letter from a Cambridge dun, and your lively ima- 
gination magnifies it into a — (challenge, I was going to 
add, but 1 substituted) — ^into something dreadful.” 

" Is that what you really think T* questioned Fanny, 
fixing her large blue eyes upon my face inquiringly. 

1 am the worst hand in the world at playing the 
hypocrite, and with ready tact she perceived at once 
that I was deceiving her. " Frank,” she resumed, "you 
hove seen but little of me since we were children toge- 
ther, and deem, possibly, that 1 am a weak, silly girl, 
unfit to l)e trusted with evil tidings ; but indeed, dear 
brother, you do me iiyustice ; the sorrows we have gone 
through,” Oicr eyes filled with tears as she spoke,) '‘and 
the necessity for exertion in order to save mamma as 
much os possible, have given me a strength of character, 
and firmness of purpose, beyond girls of my age in 
general ; tell me the truth, and fear not but that power 
will be g;iven me to bear it, be it what it may ; but, if 
I think you are trying to hide it from me, (and do not 
hope to deceive me, — ^your face proves that you are as 
much alarmed at what yon have heard as 1 am myself, 
and probably with fisr better reason,) 1 shall be unable 
to forget it, and it will make me miserable.” 

"Well then,”, replied I, "thus far I will trust you; 

1 do fear from what you have told mo that Oaklands has 
received some evil tidings relative to a disagreeable 
affair in which he was engaged at Cambridge, the 
results of which are not fully known at present, and 
which 1 am afraid may yet occasion him much care and 
anxiety.” 

"And I had fancied him so light-hearted and happy,” 
said Fanny, thoughtfully; "and is this all I am to 
know about it then 1 " 

" All that 1 myself at liberty to tell at prosent,” 
replied I ; "recollect, darling, it is my friend’s secret, 
not my own, or yon shonld hm every thing.” 

you will tell me all your secrets, if I ask 
you 1 ” inquired Fanny, archly. 

" Whom shonld I trust, or confide in, if not my own 
dear little sister 1” said I, stroking her golden locks 
caressingly. "And now” continued I, rising, "I will 
go and see whether I can do any good in this afiidr, but 
When Haster Hany is in one of his impetuous moods, 
he gets quite beyemd my management.” 

"Oh 1 hut yea can Iniliieiice him,” exdaimed Fanny, 
her Mght eyes i^kliiig with animation; " jou can 


calm his impctuosit.y with your own quiet good sousi*. 
and clear judgm6nt,»you con appeal io his high aud 
generous nature,— you can tell him how you love him 
with more than a brother’s love ; you can, and wiU do 
all this,-— will you not, dear FraiJc 1 ” ' 

" Of course I shall do every thing 1 can, my dear 
ohild,” replied I, somewhat astonished at all this sudden 
outburst; "and now go, and be quiet^ this business 
seems rather to have excited you— if my moths^ asks 
for me, tell her 1 am gone up to the Half,” 

" What warm-hearted creatures women are I” thought 
I, as I ran rather than M'alked through the park ; " that 
little sister of mine, now — no sooner does she hear 
mp friend has got into a scrape, of the very nature of 
which she is ignorant, (a pretty fuss she would be hi, if 
she were to know that it was a duel of ^rliioh 1 am 
afraid !) than she becomes quite excited, and imploros 
me, as if she were pleading for her life, to use my in- 
fluence with Harry, to prevent his doing somcUiing, 
she has not the most remote notion what. 1 wish sUo 
did not act quite so much from impulse— it's lucky she 
has got a brother to take core of her, though it does n«n 
become me to find fault with her, for it all proceeds 
from her aflectiou for me ; she knows how wretched 1 
should be if any thing were to go wrong with Harry — ” 
and then 1 fell into a train of thought, us to wliat it 
could be which had so suddenly excited him at our 
house: something connected w'Hh W Ilford, no doubt, 
but what] my fears pointed io a cballeugc, and my 
blood rail cold at the thought. — He must accept it.; 
neither my influence, were it increased a hundred fold, 
nor that of ahy one else could make him apologiao ; 
besides it is not veiy easy to imagine a satisfactory 
apology for horse-w^hipping a man till he cannot stand. 
And what course likely to be of any use could 1 take ! 
on one point 1 was resolved— no thing should induce me 
to become his second. What would b(» my feelings In 
cose of a fatal result, were 1 to reflect, that T had made 
all the arrangemoiits for the tnnrclor of the firiend 1 
loved best in the world 1 that 1 had actually stationed 
him opposite the never-failing pistol of his most bitter 
enemy, and placed in his hand a deadly weapon, where- 
with to attempt the life of a fellow-creature, when the 
next moment he might be called upon to answer boibre 
the Judge of all mankind for the deeds which be had 
done in the flesh 1 No 1 1 could not be hie second. 
As my meditations reached this point, I ofortook tlie 
groom who had brought the eventful uoto, and who 
was leisurely proceeding on foot towards the Hall, with 
that peculiar gait observable in men who spend much of 
their time on horseback, which consists of a com- 
promise between w^alking and riding, and is strongly 
Buggestlvo of their inability to realize the fact, that they 
have not at all times and seasons a perpetual and co- 
existent horse between their legs. 

" Have you seen Mr. Oaklands, Harris 1 ” inquimd 1, 
as the man touched his hat respectfully. 

"Yes, Sir, 1 may say I’ve seen him, and that's all,” was 
the reply. " I brought him a note to the cottage, and 
was a waiting for orders, when he came tearing out, 
desired me to get ofiT, sprang into my saddle, and 
without stopping for me to let down the stirrups, drove 
his heels into 'Tom Trat,’ (tliat’s the new grey horse, 
Sir, if you please,) and was out of sight like old boota.^* 

Not having time to institute an inquiry' into the 
amount of velocity with which the ancient articles re- 
ferred to by Hr. Harris irere accustomed to vanish* , 1 
asked if he knew who brought the note. » . 

" A groom in a dark claret-coloured Uvoiy.. |]ioi[i|||e| 
on a splendid coal-black mare, nearly thorougli-btad*pti 
with more hone and substance about her than 
generally see in them sort, and as clean on her pUtik ai 
an unbroke colt. Sir John aint got such a horse 
hie stables, nor Mr. Harry neither,” was the reply. 

This was condusive evidence; the Uveiy and the mare 
were alike WUford’s. > 

Leaving the groom to coi\ieetttia what he plMMidk I 
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hnnied on, and, reaching the Hall, Aqnind of the (dd 
batler, whether Harry waa at ^ome 
'' Ko Sir, * was the reply, "they amt any of them at 
home Hr Harry came home a horseback, about a 
quarter of an hour ago, and called Mr Arohor into his** 
own room, and they had a confhb, and then Mr Archer { 
went out a nding on the same horse Mr Harry came j 
back upon, and would not take any o’ the grooms with j 
him — and afore that. Sir John had ordered the phaeton, « 
and, Mr Henry being come home, he asked him to go 
with him, so you see, Mr Fairlegh, they’re none of 'em 
at borne, Sir ” 

1 11 go into the library, and write a note, Edmonds, 
said I, as a now idea entered my head , you know Sir 
John is kmd enough to let mo order a horse whenever I 
like it, — ^wlll you tell Harris to have one saddled loi me 
in ton minutes time ] ” 

Certainly, Mr. Fairlegh , we all of u# have Sir John’s 
orders to attend to you. Sir, the same as to Mr Henry, 
and you’re a young gent as it s a pleasure to servo too, 
if you 11 excuse me taking the liberty of telling you 
so, replied the good old man, as he showed mo into 
the library 

The idea which had come into my head, (and it was 
more for tho sake of doing something that 1 deter 
mined on it, than from any great hope I entertained of 
its proving of much avail,) waa to ride over to Hilliiigford, 
and consult Freddy Coleman on the 8ub]ect Feihaps 
his clear head and quick wit might enable him to devise 
some scheme by which, without bctiaymg Harry s <on 
fideneo, or bringing the slightest immitation on hm 
honour, this dud might be prevented What cl so could 
I do 1 It waa quite eieai to me, that the note Harr^ had 
reoeivod was a challenge from Wilford, and that the 

C tleman waiting at the inn was somo one whom he 
prevailed upon to act as his sccon<1, probably Went 
wortn Harry’s first impulse bad evidently be en to c omi 
to me, and ask mo to be his second , but doubtless 
guessing the disiasto 1 should have to the ofh<c and 
reflecting on tho difiiculties iti whu h li an> thing koiious 
should ensue, I might bo involved, ho hid dctcrmimd 
on asking Archer instead Archer, by instant]} setting 
off on horseback alone, had clearly agreed to his ic 
quest, and was gone to make the ncecssary arrange 
monts, and Harr} had gladly aeconipinied Sir Johr, m 
order to be out of the wa}, and so avoid m} questions, 
and any attempts I might have made to indue c him to 
altei his purpose Wore I to inform Sir John on his 
return, it would be an unp irdouable breach of confidence 
towards Harr} were I to give notice to the authorities, 
BO as to enable them to take measures for pic venting the 
duel, it would alwavs be siid b} Wilford, tliat I dm so 
with Harry s connivance, because he wis afiaid to moet 
him thus my hands were tied m every wav and, as I 
Baad before, I could think of nothing better to do than 
lidittgover to consult Coleman, whose' powers oF getting 
out of a scrape 1 had seen prett} well tested in tlic affair 
of tho bell ringing I there! oic sciiwUd a hasty note 
to my mother, telling hci that 1 was going to take a long 
ndo, and she had bettor not wait dinner for mo and, 
leaving a ttiossage for Ouklands with tho ser\ mt who 
announced the horse, that I should see him m the 
evening, flung myself into the saddle rode quicth till 
I was out of sight of the house and then started it a 
g^lop for HlUlngford Unwilling to meet any of the 
Ooloman flunlly, 1 left my horse at the mu, and. pulling 
my hat over my brows, to avoid it possible being rccog 
n!^ by their servant, tang the Iwll, and desired him 
tq,kiH Mr. Frederic that a gentldman wanted to speak 
wlttililm 
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Chap. I 

TUB AXOLEB. * 

* Whed With hu livel||.ray the potent sun 
Haf pierced the atreama, and roosM the finny race, 

Ihen uramg, cheerful, to thy ^rt repair ” 

Therb are matiy kPiscators, but very few expert 
anglers "Whfl ^he multitude eschew the angler’s 
occupation, b^use, %o be successful, the angler must 
confide in skill which, perhaps, is difficult of attainment 
Indeed, the angler has many tdiings to study,— the 
seasons in which certam species of the finny tribes are 
fit to be taken — the vanous atmospheric changes —lie 
must wait until the wind shift into the favourablo 
quarter — he must use only this tiny hook, or that 
delicate line, this species of fly, or that particular bait 
Ahd there is also another requirement not less important 
— we mean y^a/icnce, which ranks as one of the cardinal 
virtues 

e need hardly p( rhaps observe too, that a code o! 
honour exists in piscatory as in other pursuits , the use 
of the rod and line is tho only legitimate mode of 
capturing the dem/ens ol the waters The sportsman, 
woitby tho name never yet discovered what is called 
" spoi ! m the vulgar operation ot sweeping the streams 
with nets, and cleai mg the deeps, at one swoop, ot then 
inhahitauts Because, independently of the pleasuic 
resulting fi om rambles by the sides of refreshing streams, 
the gieat essential to the gratific ation of the true sports 
man is the successful cxereise of his sltU, m hooking, 
and in lauding, tho wary tenant of the deep It is this 
which calls him forth from tlie crowded city , it is this 
which forms the true rest of his enjoyment 
Hut how many arc the delightful associations of tho 
angler * Why, we hardly ever meet w ith a true brothei 
of the craft who is not an enthusiastic lover of the 
beauties of nature Many have wo known famed for 
their entomological lore, and for tboir botanical re 
searches Indeed, the intelligent angler in the olear 
streams, as they wind their courbe through tho summer 
mead'«, is thf man to recognise and to appreciate the 
beauties of luxuriant nature, the gay insects which 
spaiklc m the sun , the groups ot wild flowers that 
scatter then fragrance on every side Nor did we ever 
know an angler who was not what is termed “a good 
fellow ’ For amongst the brethren ot the angle a sorb 
of freemasonry exists , they meet, not in the stiff and 
formal st}]o of steam boat or sfcage coach acquaintances, 
but with the frankness and single heartedness of honest 
Englishmen , and many has been the time, when, at tho 
close ot the day s sport, the best parlour of the clean 
and comfortable village inn has resounded with the 
song and chorus of somo merry band of piscaton,— > 

" the brimming nave that swam 

TbroUf^h quiet meadows ruuud tlie mill, 

TJie sleepy pool above tlie dam, 

The pool beneath it never still ** 

It was in the year 1806, that we were invited by a 
plain, substantial, and honest yeoman, located in one ol 
the bhiros toa piscator} excursion through the grounds 
he occupied under a good old ’squire of the Sir Ibogci 
de Covcrley school 

We could not have selected a lovelier morning for 
our rimbles :^indeed« a loveliei never dawned upon the 
world 

Tho old city m which we dwelt was about six miles 
from the domicile of our fnend We were up and 
stirring with the lark The sun had shown his ruddy 
disk awve the honzon , his golden beams soon lira 
diatcd the spurs of the old churches , long wreaths of 
mist were rapidly undergoing the process of evaporation, 
and difsappeanng before the balmy breeze which had 
sprung up from the dunes of the sweet south* 



jCAdASnrai.* 


Oar friend^ Ftrnie^ Mayfield, wm « ixn 9 8|[>Mll|ei[^pf { Meir emooth tA^ir motioAi as ik»y glide along t Xow 
the fine old EngUsh yeoman— -a genuinto^diiMiMdint of stop to feed at tl)o bottom i-*see how they root uu 

the bold yeoman, the prowiiB of whose aimi was felt at tiie sand with their barbs. The barbel is strong and 
Oressy and Poictiers. He was what is termed'ih rustic he^ i proTide yourself with suitable rod «td isehle. 
parlance, well# to do.*’ Blessed wilh^g lULtfifot Koiw dxi^p the bait gently into the sireami Md be 
industrious helpmate in the person ^f his ^rtkv dame^ pcUieni, and the odds are you will have sport* There i 
he had no other wish id be gratified tBan tdr see^his- the float — it all but moves : now it is drawn dowai 
daughter, sweet Jessy Mayfield, no# JusWerglng upon gently—veiy gently; and your heart begta fllHS-piil* 
womanhood, wedded to a worthy helpmate^ann pros- Now the float moves with an agility which sidiea inh 
perous and happy in the world.. Bat ^r detiheation of heart leap in unison ; a greedy snatch at the MW afid 
Farmer Mayfield’s character, and of ills doanicilei to- jerk I jerk ! ! goes the float beneath thesurfaoi* 
gether with our narrative of Ike vexations he endured shadowy and indistinct it becomes- - now anothiorijirk t 
at the bands of his ambitious neighbour, Farmer Grab- and^ it disappears altogether. Hteady — itriktt ! Wliat 
tree, with other matters of village gossip, ‘wc shall a vibration ! Let poets talk as tliey pleasS of fllo 
reserve for a future occasion. vibrations of the young heart to the impulses of first 

Wo must here premise, that our sports lead us into love, — why, it’s all stuff and noiisonse to what the angler 
a valley through which a clear and brood stream, over- feels. See how the rod, siroug as it is, bends with the 
shadowed hero and there by the drooping foliage of the weight ! howj^he well-hooked barbel tugs and pluiigol 
willow, and occasionally narrowed and oljstriictied by tall at the bottom ! Now he bec( mes vvild and frantic, and 
sedge and rushes, meanders on its course like. a linb of plunges into mid-water; he beihinks himself sudoonly 
silver, until lost to view in the far distance. It Is of. the deep waters at the weir trom whence he strayed 
situated about two miles from a neat little village, on his morning's excursion ; and now he lashes the 
sheltered on the north by a chain of well-wooded hills; water with his hiil, and rolls over, and down be goes 
on the south, a long sweep of landscape rises gradually again to seek a safe retreat in his secret haunts. Give 
from the water’s edge, dotted at various points with him line and let him go : ho is strong, and hiscoumge 
noble beeches and oaks. Occasionally arc scon flocks mounts with his danger. Keep him in gentle chock — 
of sheep browsing in the hedgerows tinged with the humour him, but not. to iho top of his bent,” for 
hues of the wild briar ; kiiic.and oxen, in many n fanciful depend upon it, if he be pennitied to run his nose into 
group, are cropping the herbage in the pleasant pastures, those weeds, or into that hole in the bank with wyek 
At the upper end of the valley the eye rests upon the he is so familiar, he will adroitly strike your lino With 
old mill, with its overshot wheel, busily plying amidst his tail, in which event, good bye to all your hopos of 
the splashing and roaring of the troubled waters ; the making a capture, llowtho line still vii)rates, as ho 
miller all the while witli folded arms rc.sting dreamily tug.s away at the botlom. How ho strikes out right 
upon the parapet, and watching the minnows as they and left, and madly shoots to the surface I There I he 
play about the eddies of the pool below. The old stone makes his last eilort— ho lashes the water— ho turns 
bridge too, built by the meinbers of tlie religious com- gently on his side. Quick ! get him within your laud* 
munitj centuries ago, when owners of the broad acres ing net, and you have him safely upon the hank, 
around, spans its stream, exhibiting its massive scmi- What a tine reward for your patience and Akili I floe 
circular arches, and its buttresses indented by the how handsome he appears aini<lst the dewy grass I 
knives of many a rustic. Upon yonder green mound the Mark his form, how symmetrical ; his coloum how 
venerable walls of the old abbey, still noble in decay, fine; his gill-covers and scales tinged with bronaft; hil 
shadow forth the greatness of olden times. The head and back greenish brown, shading off to yeUowMi 
moat at its feet, choked with bnishwood and bramble.s, green on his sides. Tliis is the only moment at which 
once communicated with the river, where the weir, you can appreciate the beauty of such a doniaon of ^0 
constmcled with fragments from the adjacent perishing deep. 

walls, dams up the waters, which, forming a broad and But now let us prepare for visiting the hauiltfi o# tha 
silvery veil, fall into the deep pool, and, after foaming prowling tyrant of the waters ; all things favour the 
and eddying, at leugtli glide along, and mingle willi the prosecution of our sports. 

expanding stream. In the distance are the spire and What a melancholy fellow is that full-grown and well- 
clerestory of the old village churcli, rearing their hoary fed pike, who, no doubt, is now lurking in hU solitaiy 
and gothic grandeur amidst the foliage of the tall and retreat by the side of yon bulrushes, or at the edge of 


stately elms. 

Such was the locality of ofir rambles,— the very cm- 


that cluster of water-lilies ; or perchance near the stump 
of that venerable tree, or uutler those bushes uhieh 


bodlmcnt of all that constilutes peace and enjoyment, overhang the stream ! Indulging in his wolf-like habits. 
It was a scene where dwelt many an honest heart under how he loves, in quietude, to watch the appruiudi of 
a rough exterior ; where the sons of toil went forth with his prey ! With what boldness he shoots out ittU> iho 
songs to their daily labours: it was a scene as yet (^lear stream, voraciously to seixo upon the ti'uani 
untainted with the vices of crowded populations; where inhal>itantB of tlio waters ! He has, perhaps, haunted 
tlio bold yeoman threw open his hospitable doors, and that spot for the last twenty years. For courage and 
where the good old 'squire made merry in the hall. prowess he has not often met his e(|ual. All is prty to 
But to our sports. The gentle breeze continues from him alike— even his own kind, with whom he la hardly 
the south*; the stream is rippled, and how it.sparkics, ever known to associate : like a inisautliropo he loves 
save where the fleecy clouds chequer the clear expanse to live alone. He lias jiassod through many an advon 
above, and throw their lingering sliadows upon the turc. Several times his hardy courage has led him 

wat^ 1 snap at the troller’s bait, and he has had si^me narrow 

It is yet an early hour, and we will seek the haunts escapes. On one occasion be was hooked, and onl^r got 

of the barbel. In the current which rashes fVom the away by losing a portion of his lip ; on another oo^i^n 

pool at the foot of the old weir, and winds rapidly on its he was fisiriy hooked under llte left Jaw, but, 
course through the weeds, until it sweeps the shoulder prowess, he succeeded in breaking the trolleFa||||||u« 
of that hank of gravel reflected through the limpid From these mishaps he has long since rccoTeroQ. 
stream, we shall find a shoal. has, for many years, been the wonder of these Willem, 

l^e barbel loves to sport in the sun. Bee that shoal Basking in the sun, he has boon many a time ijiiifi at 
lurking at the foot of those weeds t The stream 'is so the surface : he fears no shadows: man fi>r him M IMI 
rapidj one would apprehend the whole would be swept terrors : bo will stare you boldly In the faee^ lilakllU| nfi 
away. No : there they still lie ! Now one bold frilow attempts to retreat on your ai^proaeh, until his 
moves, and he shoots forward to the shoulder of the In^inot warns him of absi^uto danger, whin hi 
hank; the vest follow in his wake by twos and threes, shoot off at a tangent^ and eij|{hii^hi^^ 


course through the weeds, until it sweeps the shoulder 
of that hank of gravel reflected through the limpid , 
stream, we shall find a shoal. 
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beyond tiie woede. The' whole neig^hbonrhood tdeme 
with aa^otes of him ; and he has baffled the beat 
flihramon of the district — oven the old pensioner, who 
haring returned to these rural scenes to spend the 
mnudnder of his days in talking over battles and sieges, 
haa taken to piscatory pursuits under the able tuition of 
Isaac Walton. Many a fire-side stoiy is told of this old 
i)0ce, — bow he attempted to seize a village maid by the 
heel, when she one day paddled too far into the stream i 
to wash her Sunday frock ; how the nose of Farmer I 
Whitethorn's old mare was bit when Giles Hobnail took 
her one morning to water ; how he once, in winter, made 
a spring at his prey, but, overshooting his mark, was 
ne&ylefb floundering on a wide ridge of unbroken 
ice ; how he has adways been biting and snapping at 
the ducks and their brood when crossing the river, 
pulling some under water, and devouring others. The 
only successful opponent he ever had amongst the finny 
tribes, waa now and then a solitary perch. It happened 
one day, that a fine old perch, who had strayed from his 
companions, had the temerity to go near our hero’s hole 
in quest of a lob-worm which an old crow had dropped 
firom her Wk into the stream whilst passing overhead. 
Our friend, lying close in under the bwk, fixed his 
piri^cing ^es upon the old perch, anticipating a savoury 
repast. He quietly calculated the distance, and glided 
stealthily idong : at length ho darted, open-mouthed, 
at hia prey ; but he met with a reception upon which 
he haa not calculated. The instinct of the perch told 
him an enemy was near, and he prepared for action : 
erecting the strong and sharply-pointed spines of ihb 
dorsal fin, which ho held fixed with his accustomed 
mnaenlar power, he averted the threatened peril, and 
thus set the bold tyrant at defiance. 

But to our sport. The breeze has freshened and 
rippled the waters ; the sky is fleckered with clouds. 
Tnat fine plump and lively roach, with his dark green 
badk and sfiveiy sides, will be tempting ; we are much 
mistaken if it do not prove irresistible. The bait drops 
gently into the stream near the well-known haunts of 
me old pike. It sinks gradually in the deep water— 
we ndse it slowly to the surface ; now wc play it by 
those bulrushes — ^now under this bush— then under the 
■tamp of that old tree. There ! a pike has just made 
|itS appearance — in piscatory phrase, ** we have got a 
rise.” Now raise the bait higher, until you see it 
glitter— -play it gently down the stream, and then 
mntly upwards. There ! he has moved again — he 
thinlu the dead bait a living fish — a bright flash in the 
water, and he has seized the bait with prodigious force. 
Cive-e-k-e — cr-e-e-k-o goes the reel. Wliat music is there 
in that sound ! Away goes the line— the monster has 
got the bait across his ample jaws, and ho breasts tho 
itream. Is it the fine old pike 1 There — steady — give 
I Mffi line— more line — ^raoro still — he is oft* to his fii- 
TOttrite hole. What glorious luck if it lie tho old pike ! 
Iliefe 1 a xoinute has olapsed, and agrin he breasts the 
strong current. Keep your rod firm — wind up your 
line— riftke/ How he launches and plunges at the 
sifr&oe t see how he strikes right and left— how his 
mottled sides flash in tho water— how he lashes the 
element around. Hois exhausted ! No — he has plunged 
again ^th irresistible force; give him line — lot him 
have mote play. Now draw him gently towards you 
again— his e^rts to escape grow weaker and weaker — 
he is close to the edge of the bank. Poor follow ! he 
lliPaoxhaaBted on his side ; but you must still be care- 
is yet another struggle— he agile and smart 
ii 'flm motions. There ! away he goes, head foremost, 
into your landing-net, and the next moment ho is on 
thyrreensward. 

what a noble fellow ! he weighs at least twenty-five 

g di — three pounds more than the pike caught by 
it D'Orsay last year in Derbyshire. How nature 
im again lavished her choicest colouring upon 
Ig j i m tant of the t 

! gltaiPHtal fem, as he our fbei, eximiding those 


ample Jaws which exhibit riteif shaip serrated 

teeth. Bui observe his eoleuring^, 'J(fi partmlar, how 
beautiful— the dusky olive ggeen of his back, how 
gracefully it shades off into mottfed white, and green, 
and yellow, until the eye rests upon a turfece like bup- 
nished silver. 

But what’s that? There ia aecar on his nose 1 It is 
the noble old pike, captured at last. 

Such are the pastimes of the angler. His healthful 
avocation brings him in contact wita many beautiful 
things ; Nature’s living page lies open before him, and 
he is introduced to some of her fiiirest and loveliest 
scenes. 


THE MAIDEN AUNT.» 

No. III.— Chap. V. 

Thursdat evening came, and I was not disappointed 
in Edith’s appearance. The splendour of her beauty 
produced a sensation of which it was scarcely possible 
that she should be unconscious, and to which perhaps 
tho deep blush which burned on her cheeks and lent 
double radiancy to her eyes, might be attributed. Her 
brother was in ecstasies, and watched the jjrogress of 
Lord Vaughan’s attentions to her with manifest satis- 
faction. 1 was in a boudoir which had been metamor- 
i phosed into a conservatory for the evening, making 
some veT7/ small talk about the flowers for Captain 
Everard — among whose sins of omission, that of never 
dancing may be reckoned — when Kinnaird approached 
us. He camo evidently to be complimented on his 
sister’s appearance ; but he was in too great a hurry to 
wait for us to be^n the subject, so he started with a 
leading question, cautiously suggestive. 

'' Edith looks well to-night, does she not V* said he. 

I answered, as I felt, very warmly ; but his appealing 
eye passed to Captain Everard, who, aa though it had 
never before occurred to him to inquire whether Miss 
Kinnaird were ugly or beautiful, made a step forward 
so as to command a view of the dancing-room, and, after 
a pause of provokingly quiet consideration, replied — 

Yes ; Miss Kinnaird is certainly very handsome.’' 

** You don’t admire that style,” said Frank, scarcely 
able to conceal his chagrin. 

Indeed 1 do,” returned Everard, I admire all 
styles.” 

The most unsatisfactory answer you could possibly 
have made !” cried I. 

** 1 am unfortunate,” observed he with a half-smile. 
** But hero comes a gentloman, whose open raptures are 
likely to give more satisfiiction than my quiet approval. 
Unhappily you know — or perhaps happily for myself— 
1 am not made of inflammable materials.” 

As he spoke, the polka broke up, and Lord Vaughan 
sauntered into the conservatory with Edith leaning on 
his arm. They were in animated conversation, and 
came direct to us, the lady appealing to me with a 
mixture of playfulneBs and earnest to induce her 
partner to restore some flowers which he had stolen 
from hor bouquot, while he on his part was manifestly 
determined to retain them. I could not make out 
whether Miss Kinnaird was pleased or annoyed at her 
companion’s broadly-expressed devotion, but she wound 
up her oration by suddenly turning to Captain Evmnrd, 
(who had taken no part in the discussion, though Frank 
and 1 had interested ourselves in it as in duty bound,) 
and saying— 

"lam only asking for justice. Why do you look so 
satirical?” 

He roused himself to answer the challenge. " If I 
did look satirical,” said he, " 1 suppose it was because 
1 was amused at the modesty of your request. You 
ofUp asked for— justice I” 

" Well,” she replM, "and could I ask for lessr 

(1) Continued itadi page 332. 
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"Osfll4 jFwiilflf# tor’inoTBr anstrend ha, "Kay, 
ootild evan joulr Mfiguiiie imagination 1 io]]md for ao 
much 1 I won't say that justice is n rare phenomenon in 
this worldf b^caiue that would imply tWt it ia occa- 
tonally to be met with.” 

" And do you mean to say,” cried Lord Vaughan, in 
utter surprise, " that it is Jieoer to be met with. Heally 
this is a inost extraordinary idea.” 

** It is not in reality so unwelcome as it seems at 
first sight,” rdoined Everard, quietly. "Justice — 
which is all Miss Kinnsird wks for, or needs,” he 
added, with a bow, as if thomecessity of the compliment 
ha^ suddenly occurred to him, “would be to many 
people an object of fear rather than hope.” 

" And you think no one is ever really just to another ” 
said Edith, thoughtfully, as though she had been pon- 
dering his words. 

“ I do indeed,” he replied, “ A man feels too much 
to be really just-^a woman, too little.” 

" Your paradox is for once true,” cried Edith with 
spirit. "A man does always feel his own wrongs veiy 
keenly, while a woman is apt to overlook hers, or ready 
to forgive them.” 

“ Your ingenuitv deserves the compliment of sub- 
mission,” answered he, “so I resign my arms.” 

“ You arc wise every way,” rejoined Edith more 
gravely than was her wont, “ for whether you win or 
lose, the contest is scarcely suited to a ball-room. So I 
will leave you to your misanthropy, and try whether it 
be possible to force a passage into the ice-room.” 

Lord Vaughan was only too happy to comply with 
the suggestion contained in her last wprds, and they 
moved away. Miss Kinnaird’s praise of the ball, on the 
following morning, was rather more languid than I had 
expected, but I suppose this might fairly be attributed 
to fatigue. 

M * II « « » # 

Two months have passed since I wrote the last sen- 
tence, and I resume my pen to recount the occurrences 
of the closing week of the period, which has been any- 
thing but uneventful. Kinnaird entered the drawing- 
room where 1 was at work, and Captain Everard reading 
in a comer. His countenance was expressive of busi- 
ness, and that not of an agreeable kind ; and he ad- 
dressed me immediately, either overlooking or disre- 
garding his friend's presence. 

“ I have been walking with Edith, Miss Fordc. Do 
you know what has happened T 

“I have not seen her since breakfast,” cried I. 
" What is the matter T' 

"Why nothing to break one's heart about, certainly,” 
he replied, "but I own I am a good deal disappointed. 
Lord Vaughan has offered to her.” 

" And does that disappoint you V* exclaimed I. " I 
have only been surprised that it has not happened 
sooner. May I go and wish her joy 1” 

“ As long as you don’t wish him joy,” said Kinnaird, 
" it matters very little what you say to her. She has 
refused him.” * 

1 could only repeat his words, in profound amaze- 
ment. 

"Yes,” ha reiterated, "she has refused him point- 
blank. I cant quite make her out about it ; but one thing 
is very elear, that she is not to be shaken. The marriage 
would have been so agreeable to me in every way, that 
I own I had rather set my heart upon it ; but her deter- 
mination was so unhesitating that i could scarcely 
attempt to dispute it ; and you know, to speak common 
sense, and put romance out of the question, Edith is so 
yonng and fib pretty that she may very well afford to 
wait a year or two before she makes her choice.” 

There was no qnestiox^ing the troth of this asser- 
tion ; still he was evidently disappointed, and I could 
hot but sympathise with his feelings. I too had been 
indulging in anticipations and hopes, and it was not 
aglueable to have wem annihilated when I least ex- 
poeted^iW 1 had fancied that the intimaqr 'between 


Edith and her lover was rapidly aMbming a tender 
character on both sides ; inde^ the idea thUt eflbr 
had been already mode and aeooptodi but was fiir sunie 
reason concealed, had more than once occurred to nie» 

I could not understand it, and 1 did not affiset to do so- 

"Edith’s m(U[iner has entirely misled mo,” sfdd 
"and I fear she has been unintentionally misloaidlfid 
Lord Vaughan. 1 hope they did not pi^ In blttw^ 
ness.” ; 

" 1 hope not,” was his reply. " She has not apnrttolo 
of the coquette in her composition, and t conclOdo ituit 
the encouragement which she has unwittingly gtvon 
arose from her consciousness of her own inoifllires 
and her unconsciousness of any warmer feeling in kj 
Were she two years older I should fimov that nor 
tions were pre-engaged— but, as it is, that ia quite Im* 
possible— BO it is al toother a mystery.” 

Nothing more entirely amazes and bewUders a man 
than the discovery that a woman who 'is dUongaged has 
refused an unobjecUouable oft'er. It is the greatest trlai 
of faith to which he can bo subieoted ; for it jars with 
all his preconceived ideas, and stands before him as a 
fact for which there is actually no plaoo in his system, 
and in order to account for which the system itself must 
undergo a radical change. Few, however, are candid 
enough for this ; such occurrences generally form a 
fresh illustration of the German aphorism, " so much 
the worse for the facts,” and receive a sliapo or a colour 
from the mind of the observer which so alters them aa 
to enable him to explain them satisfactorily to himselfi 

But to return. My short conversation with Captain 
Kinnaird was succeeded by that grave and awkward 
silence which commonly occurs between two persons 
who have the same unplcasing theme to occupy tholr 
thoughts, and do not in the least know what to say to 
each other about it. This was interrupted by Captain 
Everard, whom w'e had both foigotten, but who now 
came forward, and addressed his friend somewhat hur< 
riedly, — 

" Kinnaird, havo you any commands for London 1 
1 am sorry to say I’m obliged to be off' on very short 
notice.” 

" Obliged to be off I ” cried Frank, in astoniahment. 

" Why Everard, are you mad V* 

" I don’t see any proof of insanity in it,” returned 
Everard, colouring immodoralely ; " 1 have lettera which 
— in short, it don’t admit of delay— and go I must.” 

" 1 hope you have not received bad nows. Captain 
Everard said I, civilly. 

"No, I thank you," rejoined Jie, — "only urgent bu^- 
ness.” 

" But Everard ! ’’ cried Kinnaird, who was still gazing 
at aim in silent wonder. 

" My dear fellow, there's no use in talking about it 
1 am sorry to be obliged to close my visit so abruptly ; 
but I do assure you — '’ 

" This won’t do,” interrupted Frank, seizliig him by 
the arm ; " scarcely an hour ago you were talking of 
your plans here for the next six weeks ; and, os Ibr yuttr 
being summoned away by a letter, 1 wonder you am not 
ashraed tb offer me such an excuse, Y ou know veiy widl . 
there has been no post since the morning. Evetui>dl, * 
what does this mean? It is not friendly,— it is not^lr. 
Why do you change colour so ? What has hanpau<Nl 1 
Has anything offended you 1 Have you quarrellsa with 
anybody r 

Captain Everard was absolutely illeiit^ and aamsdAo 
be overpowered by an embarrassment as unaeMiiii|Me 
as it was unusual. After a moment's pause, ippiOrd 
proceeded with increased energy. 

" I must have ail explanation. You have lAtoltod 
your plans since 1 came into this room. li ia |||| 
aible that Edith's refusal of Lord Vanglum 
aflfeeted Everard ? Is it possible that 8 

H# oame to a pause hero, in the serUaef, 
and bewildered questions ke had 
mpidly that he icaiedjiiiped.to 
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lunuelf. Captain Everard^ releasing faimsclf fiiom his 
grasp, answered in a low, quick voice, as he moved 
away— 

It wonid have been more generous, Frank, to leave 
the subject untouched. 1 expected that your sister's 
ailgsgement to Lord Vaughan would have been de- 
clared : now that I find she has refused him, I feci that 
1 had better go. Let us say no more about it.” 

Do you mean to tell me that you love Edith V* cried 
Eiank, following him. 

" J have been in consUmt intercourse with her for 
more than two months; is not that answer enough 1” 
returned his friend. 

But it is uhnocesBOiy for you to speak,” he added, 
proudly, *'you cannot be more fully conscious than 1 am 
of the imposslblUty — ” 


“ My dearest Philip ! ” exclaimed Kinnaird, shaking 
him by both hands, and well nigh embracing him In his 
transport; ^^thisds what I wished and hoped; but you 
wereuo impracticably cold, that 1 was forced to give up 
the idea. Edith and you were made for each other, 
and 1 want nothing but your union to make me the 
happiest fellow alive. What absurd scruple has kept 
vou silent t Don't stare at me, man, as if your senses 
had taken leave of you t From the first moment you 
becaihe giy. friend, mv pet vision has been the thought 
of bdaging you and my sister together, if only she 
should grow up worthy of you ; and I rather think you 
won't deny that the conditiou is fulfilled. Whore is 
Edith r* 

"Prank ! Frank !” cried Everard, vainly attempting 
to detain him as ho darted from the room, — 

For heaven's sake, Captain Kiunaird, consider ! ” — 
exclaimed 1, finding my tongue at lust, and riiiiuing 
after him in an absolute fever of alarm. But it availed 
not; he bad seen Edith on the lawn, and liad joined 
her before 1 got farther than the slops of llio drawing- 
room window. I saw him put his arm round her waist, 
and load her away. Never was u hapless chaperon 
more utterly confounded. 1 returned slowly into the 
apartment, where 1 found Everard sitting, his face hid- 
den in his hands, — 

“ And this,” murmured ho, as I approached, —speaking, 
however, to himself, not to me,- and this is the man 
I thought shallow-hearted— this the world which — oh, 
folly and presumption !” 

The broken seutcnccs were most expressive, and I 
stood contemplating him in silence, aud iuvoliintarily 
and unconsciously giving him all niy sympathy, and 
losing sight altogether of propriety, policy, wisdom, my 
hwnoutraged dignity, and- —Owen, who having entered 
the room unperccived, speedily challenged my attention 
by saving,— 

Well, Peggy ! have you not a word to say tome 

If a thunderbolt had fallen at my feet — (to use an 
expiwion not uncommon iu modern novels, the appli- 
cability of which I will not pause to discuss) — if a 
thunderboli had fallen at my feet, 1 could not have ex- 
perienced {preater terror or amazement. Scarcely retain- 
ing the coiiunand of my senses, 1 turned to him, ox- 
elidming— < 

" Gracious Heavens ! Owen ! wliat has brought you 
heror* 

" Ap affectfonate reception, truly,” returned he, ap- 
perently a little amased, — I am sorry that my sudden 
apparition should disturb the even tenor of your house- 
keepiiy. 1 told you I would run down fur a week or 
I could ; and yesterday f got a put-off from 
LMBMoo, to whom 1 was goingfor the next fortnight: so, 
nob ^ifoiving it necessaiy to stand on mueh ceremony 
■with you, I put myself into the mail ^t nightr— and 
hem 1 am. One would almost fancy," added he, lowering 
by voice, with an expression of diy humour, “that! 
interrupted a very interesting UteA*tdte.” 
.^^J M^feurse I am delighted to see. you,” said 1, re- 
-^■■lilmwell as 1 could Jrom my bewildennent, and 
^ 'T“ninilipTiTirlT| "only I was so ex- 


cessively surprised. Pray allow me to introduce— 
Captain Everard— Mr. Owen Forde.” 

Captain Everard had risen foom his seat, as soon as 
he became aware of the entrance of a stranger ; he gave 
Owen bow for bow with due courtesy, but, apparently 
quite unable to compel himself to the ordinary civilities 
consequent on an Introduction, murmured sometluDg 
about an imaginary appointment, and walked straight 
out of the room. 

"Pray, who may Captain Everard beP* inquired 
Owen, " and, pray, where is my fair ward T 

Where, indeed f thought I. W hat a pair of questions t 
I grew desperate, yet was my position so ludicrous that 
I could almost have laughed. I could not tell O^en 
what had happened, or rather what was happening, for 
many reasons— two of which wore iluLt 1 understood it 
very imperfectly myself, and tlmt T did not know 
whether Edith would accept or refuse Everard. In the 
latter case it would certainly be the best policy to say 
nothing whatever about it. Yet in my heait I felt 
almost certain that she would accept him— a sudden 
instinct seemed to have come upon me, and 1 marvelled 
at my own previous blindness. Had I answered Owen's 
two questions with plain sincerity, I might have said, — 
“ Who is Captain Everard 1 — A penniless soldier ! 
Where is your ward ? — In the garden accepting him !” 
I believe Owen wcuild have screamed ! And yet what 
was 1 to do ? All this while it might be, and probably 
was, taking pUu;e, and nothing could bo done to prevent 
it. Hurriedly reviewing the circumstances of all parties, 
and trying to conceal my perturbation from Owen’s 
Huri)ri8cd and inquiring eye, 1 resolved to get rid of 
him as quickly as possible, and to rush into the garden 
and obtain an interview with MissKinnairdyif possible, 
before she should see Captain Everard. 8o I answered 
my brother as indifferently as 1 could. 

"lie is a friend of Captain Kinnaird's, and is now 
staying with liirn. But, my dear Owen,” ringing the bell, 
''you must be tired to death, and chilled to an icicle. 
Light a fire directly in the bay* windowed bedroom,” I 
continued, addressing the servant who obeyed my 
summons, " get some hot water, and then let luncheon 
bo ready for Mr. Forde. While you are making your- 
self comfortable, Owen, I will find Edith, and prepare 
her for the formidable introduction. I think she is 
walking in the garden.” • 

“With liord Vaughan, I hope,” observed Owen, 
complacently. 

Oh, with what compunction did 1 call to mind the 
triumphant letter which I had dispatched to Owen only 
a week ago, containing a rose-coloured description of 
liOrd Vaughan and bis attentions t " 1 don’t know,” 
was my insincere rejoinder, and, os my eyes involuntarily 
wandei’ed to the window, 1 fancied 1 could detect Edith's 
form in the shrubbery, on the further side of the lawn. 
Was she alone 1 

“ 1 hope,” continuod Owen, lowering his voice to a 
confidential tone, " X hope, my dear Peggy, that aff’air 
is^progressing as favourably as when you last wrote. 
Few things could give me more unmixed satisfaction. 
I think it quite a case in which a very shirt engagement 
might be permitted, and 1 should not wonder if, instead 
of troubling Lady Frances with the ebaperonage of an 
unfledged debutante, I shall have to request her to under- 
take the presentation of a bride — a much pleasimter 
office, I take it. 1 shall win the lover's heart by my 
readiness to shorten his probation, and, between our- 
selves, I don't know any house that would afford me such 
good head quarters os his, during my London visit. The 
experienced Lady Frances herself couldn’t^ have proved 
a more Judicious chaperon thin you, my u^sophiscated 
sister. Je voits en/aia met eomplvmms. After all, you 
women have a prodigious advantage over ui in th^ re- 
spectr— your wit is inborn, and you don’t require an 
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Um you have not hoard a word 1 have been sayintf. 
What M the matter T 

Ko I Kiss Kinnaird was not alone--and her companion 
was at least a head taller than Frank ! Could I bo ox- 
peotod to hoar what Owen was saying? He reiterated 
his query — ** What on earth is the matter r 

" Oh nothing,” cried I, I was merely looking for 
Edith. I perfectly agree with you— nothing can be more 
Judicious. 

" Than what ?” demanded Owen. 

really must go for Edith” exclaimed 1. "Owen, 
your luncheon will be ready directly.” And out of the 
room J ran, fairly unable to endure it any longer. As 
I closed the door, I heard Owen’s natural ejaculation, 
" Very Unaccountable, really !” 

Almost on the threshold I met Captain Kinnaird, 
who, taking both my hands, thus greeted me, " Con- 
gratulate me, my dear Miss Forde ! I’m afraid I didn’t 
manage the matter quite so delicately as 1 ought to 
have done — or as it would have been managed, had I left 
it in your hands— but all's well that ends well, you 
know, and the end of this is perfect. They are engaged 
hand and heart ! I’ve just been guilty of the cruelty, 
however, of breaking up their t6te-il-tfite, for Edith was 
a good deal overcome — in fact, altogether, — I agitated 
her excessively — so now I have sent her to her own 
room to he quiet, and I rather think it will be best if 
you will bo so kind as to go to her.” 

" But, do you know wliat you have done, Captain 
Kinnaird?” answered I ; and what will be the end of 
it ? I have not an idea that Mr. Forde will consent to 
BO unequal a marriage.” 

" Mr. Forde ! ” 

" Yes; my brother; your sister’s guardian.” 

^ " ril be hanged if I ever thought of him for one 
single moment ! ” cried the young man, impatiently 
stamping his foot. 

" I dare say not,” observed I ; " but I assure you ho 
is not a person to lie trifled witli, and 1 do not see the 
slightest hope of obtaining his consent. I am afraid 
you have involved your sister’s liuppincss very rashly. 
What is more, very unfortunately, my brother has 
ai'rived unexpectedly, and is this moment in the draw- 
ing-room ! ” 

lie stared in my face in blank discomhturo. 1 found 
myself fast losing the tone of rational remonstrance in 
which I had felt bound to begin the conversation. " I ara 
excessively sorry,” said I, answering his looks, for he 
did not speak a word ; " but I really don't Bee what is 
to be done, I will go to Edith, and try to prepare her 
for an interview with her guardian. But 1 don’t see 
that there is any use in deferring the evil hour; and, if 
I were yon, I would go at once ot Mr. Forde, and open 
the Buliject.” 

" Couldn*t it be concealed altogether?” suggested he. 
" She will bo of age in three years ” 

" I cannot countenance any such arrangement,” re- 
turned I, with unwonted resolution. " Just reflect for 
a moment on the duplicity which it would involve ! 
your sister would be compelled to imply, if not to utter, 
a falsehood, times a day. The more fondly you love 
her, the more anxiously ought you to avoid placing her 
ip such a position.” 

" You are right ! ” cried he, " and I spoke incon- 
siderately, as 1 believe 1 generally do, Tliank you for 
your advice. 1 wtil go to Mr. Fordo ! ” and, over as 
rapid in his movements as in his ideas, before I had 
time to answer, he was in the drawing-room. 

I stood still for a moment to collect my thoughts, 
and then went up stairs to Edith. 1 found her, as 
I had expected, in a state of great agitation. She hid 
her face on my shoulder, wept, and spoke in broken 
sentences of her happiness and her astonishment. It 
Whs presumption in W, she said— with the sweet ex- 
ittgeration of a woman’s love, truer than truth — even to 
t£«k of one so inHneasurably her superior: but her 
d^oUon must make nplbr her defects. Atfirstleonlddo 


nothing but sooUio and sympathise } grsdually 1 triofl 
to bring her to the coiitompiatlon of possible 
ties ; and, at last, with some trepidation, I broke her 
the feet of Owen’s arrival, and certain disapprobation* 
It did not produce the eflbet which i bad anticipated. 
She could scarcely be brought to entertain the ma ef 
Owen as a person to be considered in the matter at all : 
seemed to regard his consent or refusal with prnftnilid 
indifference ; and even, as far as 1 could gather, pppeatbd 
to think that three, five, or ton years of diw wootd 
interfere but little with her happiness. SIhe was aneoriied 
by one feeling— flllod with one idea— namely, that she 
was beloved ; and everything else seemed unreal to her. 
She heard and understood the words, but they made no 
impression ; there was not room for them in her heart. 
1 verily believe that, had she been told at that fflonielii 
that she was never to see Everard again, she Would 
scarcely have apprehended it as a misfortune. The eon- 
sciousnesg of his love would have seemed to her on<»ttgb 
for a lifetime. This, I knew, could not last ; but; while 
it was thus with her, arguments were vain; so, having 
acquitted my conscience, by informing her of tha tfutli. 
I did not attempt to stem the tide of her feelings, and 
had very nearly become as romantic as hofself, when a 
tap at the door recalled mo to sublunary aftaira. * 

" Come in I” 

" If you please, ma’am, you are wanted In the drawing- 
room.” 

The spell was broken ; and I went down like a crimi- 
nal to exccutiou. 


BOULDER STOXK8, OR ERRATIC BLOCKS. 

In a former number of this Magazine we have shewn 
that recent investigation and experiment have proved the 
words of our poet to be literally true, 

The Klucicr’s cold and reAtleKd inaKN, 

Moves onwards, day by - — 

for it has been distinctly shewn, first, that glaciers are 
usually loaded with parallel heii|)H of stones, ouen of great 
size, and extending along their whole length, called mo- 
raines ; and nho tliat tlu;y move steadily onwards with 
their rocky burden, which they dejiosit at the sides or ter- 
mination of the glacier. Here then we have an i^nt, 
gentle yet forcible, capable of convej^ing blocks of any 
weight, without subjecting them to the fricthin and wearing 
away of angular edges, which would be the inevitable 
result of such transportation by a stream of water. For 
the effect of a torrent upon the surface of roclty fragmenta 
would be proportioned lo its power of tiearing Uiem along; 
and the large boulder stones, of which we have now to 
speak, being angular, and having no mark of attrition 
winter, we must by no means class these with such hhjtcks, 
m testify by their roundness of form, the effect of torrents 
or sea waves. A glacier thus loaded and pansiiig heavily 
over the surface of a rock, rubs and polishes the plane over 
which it is carried, leaving also deep undulating grooves 
and fine scratches upon the boundary rocks, os well as 
upon the plane beneath. These eHocts have been observed 
ill many parts of the world where there are now no glaciers; 
leading some eminent geologists to suppose that glassy 
plains must formerly have occupied the tracts which ai^ 
now strewed with gravel and boulders. Two dlffleulties 


lie ill the way of this supposition, — first the theory th.tt 
our earth is gradually cooling, depeiident upon the nebular 
hypothesis; — and next, that the coiiiineiiccment ofagUieier 
is, of course, always below the lino of perpetual siunv, 
and that, according to the preHont elevation of the AW, 
the transported .*ocks lying above Neufchatel 
have been carried there by its agency. But 
abundant proofs in other parte of the world, Own- 

tinnal alternation of depression and elevation is 
and, although we have no meant of ascertaining tl|i 
taiiity of the process with respect to the Aih 

rideace must be always diflicuit to detect, the 
itself tending to conceal all evidence of ib-^we iflMl 
imagine that it takes place with them as with 
lenu^cd South America, th%,mountaiui of Kmiiy.w 
other glgantie ehoms. It ♦My ^ si^p i pa | W i t |p ii 
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AlfH abovd th« Rhine were once much more elevated 
than they how are, and that a vast glacier, filling the valley j 
through which that river flows, deposited its ncciimtila- 1 
tioh of blocks and debris upon the sides of the Jura chain, 
than that a wave or deluge, however terrific, can have j 
these granite masses from their native bed, in the Val I 
to the east of Mont Blanc, carried them a distance 
of seventy miles, and placed them on a “steep, almost | 
precipitous, slope of bare or thinly covered rock,” allow - 
urn them to retain their angular forms. I 

It is necessary to notice another theory,— which is, that 
these boulders were transported by blocks of ice carried 
lUong by water, at a time when “ it is probable that the 
proportional area of water in Europe was greater, and 
certain that the productions of the land and water had a 
more tropical charactert at the same time that the snow 
line descended lower,” than at this day. Professor Esmark 
proves, that formerly glaciers in Norway descended to n 
lower altitude than at present ; and described a glacier- 
like dike or moraine in latitude 58** 57', as lying close to 
the level of the sea, in a district where are now found only 
a few heaps of perpetual snow in the hollows of the moun- 
tains. French geologists have also shown from the presence 
of glacier dikes, and from the polished and scratched 
Burraces of the rocks, that in the Alps enormous bodies of 
ice formerly descended even to the border of the Lake of 
Oeneea; much below the line of the present lowest 
descent. The theory that boulders were transported by 
floating ice supposes that the space between the Jura and 
the Alps was an arm of tlie sea, and that the grooves nnd 
striae were made by ice blocks. But a body of water 
sufficient to float such ponderous masses must eitlier have 
been so many ages in vacating the valley, that these marks 
(if possible to have been thus made,) would have been 


and scratches which show the agency of ice. Those near 
Edinhurgli are parallel to each other, extending in a line 
a little north of west and south of east, that is, in the same 
direction ns the valley of the estuary ; but, both to the 
eastward and westward, they deviate iVom this line by 
more than half a right angle; and on the south-west 
part of Hcotland they have no uniform direction. In the 
north of Scotland, near Brora, the hills are marked in 
parallel lines, north-west and south-east. In Stirlingshire 
rocks are seen marked by long linear scratches; and 


obliterated by its continued action, or it must have left its 
bed in consequence of sudden convulsions, which latter 
supposition is wholly contradicted by the position of the 
blocks. A convulsion — one or many — sufficient to convert 
the valley of the Rhone from an area of the sea to dry or 
bog land— would not have left the blocks of the Jura 
poised on almost perpendicular steeps, or on slender 
pinnacles. 

Leaving the Alps, let us cast a rapid glance over Europe, 
and see what has been done in other countries by our 
much disputed agent. 

The erratic blocks and gravelly diluvium which cover 
the plain of central Europe, and the steppes of Russia, 
belong chiefly to the north, and probably owe their origin 
princ^ally to the Scandinavian mountains : as in many 
parts of Sweden and Finland long parallel ridges have been 
(^kserved where there are now no glaciers ; while extensive 
IWrowB and deep grooves mark the rocks over which they 
have been transported at the height of 1500 feet above the 
but never above that altitude. In Russia, boulders arc 
Ibuiid to which no native place can be assigned in the 
neighbourhood ; in one district, lying upon the top of a i 
lidge 300 feet above the nearest bed of the stone. 

block out of which the pedestal for the statue of 
Peter the Great was formed, in the Isaac square, Peters- 
was a rolled boulder of red Finland granite, found 
with others in a bog between Petersburg and Gesterbcck. 
It wiAi diroiuislied by cutting two-thirds away. It has been 
suggested tbde this rock must have been transported to the 
not where it was found, before the Gulfs of Finland and 
Bothnia wore their present features ; the supposition of 
an increased temperature in those regions removes the 
difficulty. Near Oregrund, in Sweden, the rocks on the 
benh ore ground and polished to such a degree, that it is 
difficult to walk upon them, and large bodies of icc an- j 
nually descend from the coast. I 

In Spain, between Salamanca and Fuentes Onores, are 
terraces SO feet high on the side of tlie mountain, lying 
eott and west, and about three miles from one to the other, j 


leeenilble the parallel roads of Gleuroy in ^otlaiul, but 
onlesewehad a more definite dewription, it cannot be 
decided whether they be more probably the result of the 
notion of water, or m ice. 

In Scotland the traces of glacier action are numerous 
nnd determinate The parallel road* of Gleuroy, as they 
callbd, require a separate notice. We there- 
i Mate .them fmt the prensot* and remark, thiU upon 
In the iieighboui^||l of Edinbuilh are ftinrowi 


having a considerable degree of polish. The furrows and 
scratches are seen near Edinburgh upon the perpendicular 
rock ; the western face of the liifls is chiefly marked, whilst 


on the opposite side a long bed of diluvium extends, con- 
sisting of blue clay, with large erratic boulders imlMded 
in it. These boulders arc also marked with paiallel lines, 
having one direction, which shows that they were held fast 
whilst drifted across the country, and not rolled pver and 
over like a pebble in a stream. 

On the western coast of Scotland we have evidences of 
contrary action as regards the elevation of the coast and 
adjoining islands, and, as these are intimately connected 
with the existence of glaciers in bygone ages, they are 
worthy our notice. 

There is such a continuity of structure through the Isles 
of Jura, Scarha, and Lunga, that the geological description 
of one would leave little to add respecting the others. The 
dip of all is to the east, and the strata arc continued 
through all these islands, shoiving that probably they ivcre 
formerly united. The whirlpool or Coryvreckan lies 
between Jura and Scarha; it is caused by a sunken pyra- 
midal rock, rising with a steep ncclivitv from the bottom, 
which is GOOD feet deep, to within ninety feet of the suiface ; 
the stream is thus obstructed, and, at a certain state of the 
tide, breaks with great violence. In the south of Jura 
and north of Ishi are trap veins corresponding with each 
other; in the sound between these islands is a small green 
islet, called Glass, consisting of trap rock, and the sea rocks 
in the vicinity are all of the same material ; but there is 
no great mass of trap in the neighbourhood. There are 
also fragments of porphyry scattered over Jura, but no 
veins of it. Jsln is distinguished from most of the western 
islands h^ the magnitude and depth of diluvium found 
there ; this is not the eftect of its sircams, which have only 

f doughed their wav through the yielding materials. These 
ie chiefly facing the south-west, forming a series of banks, 
in some places sixty feet high. 

“ Their superficial extent,” says McCulloch, “ as well as 
depth, prevents the possibility of their having been formed 
by any rivers which could have their rise in Ida ; nnd we 
must therefore rest in the general conclusion, that they 
appertain to some unknown period, nnd to some dilvvian 
action.” Besides rolled stones of the quartz, which con- 
stitutes the high ridges of Isla and Juri^ there are large 
masses of granite, ” a rock not existing in this chain, and 
of which no transported fragments have occurred among the 
islands. To inquire whence is useless. If it is said, from 
Cniachan,” (near Ben Voirlich nnd Loch Katrin) “ the 
neareet mass of granite^ the extent and intricacy of the 
present intervening tracts of land offer an insuperable 
barrier.” Doubtless thev do so in the present state of the 
shore and sea ; but the (tip of these islands gives us a decli- 
nation in the exact direction of Ben Cruachan; land 
with the evidences of close geological affinity, it is not 
very unreasonable to imagine that the granite of tho 
southern shore of Isln may have been transported from the 
centre of Scotland before the disruption ofJuie islands from 


the mainland ; wliether by flood or glacier must be deter- 
mined by the form of the boulders ; though the latter, 
lying upon the shore and exposed to the action of the 
waves, have doubtless lost whatever angularity they for- 
merly possessed. 

In Arran, tho centre of which is granite, there are ter- 
races in the glen through which the Torsa runs, in a north- 
east direction; this alluvium cannot be brought down from 
a granite mountain by so sluggish a stream : and on the 
summit of low hills are othei alluvia, forming a rnngp on 
the southern shore, where there are no water^cOurses to 
bring them. Near Conry lie granite blocks of enormous 
size; and others on the shore near Cory|;il]8, in such 
situations that no possible road can be assigned for theit 
descent from their obvious origin. On Lanclash island is 
an insulated granite boulder ; and there are others on the 
southern summits of the lower hills which are now eepa- 
rated ftein the mountains by intricate and deqp vaUeys. 
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Pmeeding northward to StafTa, we there find transported 
etoneSf partic^arly on the abrupt edge of the western cliff ; 
all lUre of substances not found in situ in Statia, and not 
nearer than Mull, seven miles distant. McCulloch says, 
they could have been brought by water, either gradual 
or sudden, without supposing Staffii continuous with Mull/* 
The trap strata remain undisturbed, therefore tlie separa- 
tion must have taken place by gradual and tranquil action, 
not by violent dislocation from below. Stnfia lies to the 
south west of Mull; and on the shore of Argyleshire, to 
the north-east, is found agranite boulder 42 feet high by 38 
feet ; it is supported upon three small stones, one of them 
granite, the others ironstone. This is nt Appin ; there are 
numerous other granite boulders in this pint of Scotland. 

In Sky the alluvial deposit lying sixty feet above the 
sea, near Kyleaken, is of the nature of the neighbouring 
monntuins; but intermixed is gneiss, and hornblende 
schist, M'hich are not found in the island. On the shores 
of h'lndda, the small island in Loch Stnfhn (Sky) are 
numerous fragments of red sandstone, with a few of gneiss, 
both identical wdth the rocks of the opposite shores of 
Uasay and Bona. Red sandstone is not found in situ in 
this part of Sky. If the distance of the opposed shores, 
and the direction of the tide stream, be considered, there 
! is no reason to suppose that the detached stones of Fladda 
i have been washed from Uasay, wliilc there is no commu- 
iiication between the islands which cun have occasioned 
their being brought ns ballast. 

In Saiioy isle, one of the southern islets of the Hebrides, 
there arc numerous blocks of red sandstone. !Nn remains of 
this are found in strata on the island, hut it forms a large 
portion of the islands of Rum and Sky, lying to the north- 
east. The following is McCulloch's strilcing description of 
the scene. 

“ The appearance produced by the fallen fragments is 
I very remarkable, and cannot fail to strike a visitor on his 
' first entrance into the valley of Coruisk. The interval 
between the borders of the lake and the side of Gars- 
ven is strewed with them ; the whole, of whatever size, 
lying on the surface in a state of uniform freshness and 
integrity, unattended by a single plant or atonr of soil, ns 
if they had all but recently fallen in a single shower. The 
I mode in w'hich they lie is no less remarkable. The bot- 
tom of the valley is covered with rocky eniinonces, of 
which the summits are not only hare, but often very 
narrow, while the declivities arc always steep, and 
Hometiines perpendicular. Upon these rocks fragments 
lie just as on more level ground ; and in positions so ex- 
traordinary that it is scarcely possible to conceive how 
they have risen so far after the rebound, or how they have 
remained balanced on the very verge of a precipice. One 
weighing about ten tons has become a rocking stone; 
another, not less than fifty tons, stands on a narrow edge 
of rock 100 feet higher thim that ground below wrhicb 
must have first met it in the descent. To-ssibly the pve- 
j scnce of snow at the time of its fall may assist in explaining 
' this remarkable appearance." « 

1 We wonder that the transpoi^ng agency of ice did not 
I strike Mr. McCulloch in viewing this scene, as the idea of 

I a rock rebounding from a valley, and then fixing itself 

I ui>on a rocky pinnacle, could not have been seriously held 

by him. In our former examples of boulders in the isles 
’ j <d‘ Scotland, we had only the probability of glacier agency ; 

; hero we have scarcely a possibility of any other. It is 
evident that a torrent of water could not have left these 
j-ocks wiUi their pinnacles and sharp edges uncovered by 
sniallet debris,4to they must have been the earliest depo- 
hitions of the torrent, and a quantity of sand and soil must 
Inive been afterwards brought down from the high lands. 

I Also no torrent {lowerful enough to move such rocks would 
have left them nicely poised upon the edge of a precipice. 
No power but that of a glacier could have done this. 

Wo thus see that the granite boulders of the west of 
Scotland point to the central mountains of that coimtry 
as their original seat ; and we have also seen such evidences 
of quiet and gradual subsidence among the islos lying the 
nearest to the coast, as may well lead to the supposition 
tlwt those mountains also nave greatly subsided ; and th^ 
in remote times they w'ore sufficiently elevated to send forth 
icy streams laden with their characteristic burdens. In those 
times perhaps the isles of Jura, &c, Ibrmed a part of the 
mainland, from which they were afterwards gradually and 
quietly disjoined; we should remember that this gmet 
disruption or subsidence, of which we have certain proo&, 
totally denies the possibility of convulsive movements 


sufficiently powerful to throw the travelled bleshs fimm 
Oruachan, or any other mountain of the interior of 
the country. In England alto wo see effbOts which 
can scarcely be referred to any other agency thoo Uint of 
glaciers; but the evidences of subsidence are lOM plain* 
On the continent drifts have been traced in dminet 
directions, northward from the AlpS| and Mrathwaid 
from the Scandinavian chain ; but in England the coutee 
of the transported masses from the monntaine of West^ 
moreland ana Cumberland, is cbiefiy to the south ind «Oit, 
slightly to the north, and not at all to the west $ ^ to tlmt 
while there is scarcely any appearance of transported Mvol 
on the borders of Scotland, the boulders have croSsig the 
deep and broad vale of the Eden, and have afterwards 
traversed the Penine hills, over n pass fiOO feet aoovO the 
Kdcn. This chain must, however, have been in cxisteticet 
and have acted in some measure ns a great natural dam, 
limiting the eastward distribution of the blocks; forth# 
moving force was sufficient to curry the drift to the south, 
over all the undulated and hilly region between the moun- 
tain border of Yorkshire and Derbyshire, and the Irish 
sea; the continuity being perfect, at least as far as Bridge- 
worth, moi ‘0 than 130 miles from the origin of the trans- 
ported matter." 

The granite of Shap, in Westmoreland, is so peculiar as 
to be easily recognised, even in boulders which nave tra- 
velled nearly across England. There is a block of this 
granite at Darlington ; others at Burton, and in the Tees 
at Piercebridge, and near Newton; also in the bonks of 
the Seine. Between Embleton and Elwick there la an 
accumulation of diluvial matter, which begins to rise into 
elevated ridges; thence ranging about ten miles nearly 
due north over the centre of the udiacent limestone, 
these ridges terminate at Wardenlaw Hill, in a capping 
200 feet thick, and overlooking all the neighbouring cm^ 
lienees. This transported matter is of granite, and some 
specimens of which it would be difficult to refer to their 
native seat. 

Near East Bergholt in Suffolk are transported blocks 
and other diluvial materiahs. At Stratford St. Mary in 
the same county, Mr. Clarke says he has " collected speci- 
mens of nearly every lock in Faiglniulp to the north-west 
of Suffolk." There are beds of marine shells iti the 
eastern cliffs of Norfolk, which show that coast to have 
been rising; and the. same nroccss is taking place in Nor- 
w'uy and the north of Sweuen, while the most southern 
part of the latter countiy, Scania, is subsiding. The island 
of Saltholm in tho Sound, opposite to Copenhagen, it men- 
tioned ill the records of the Chapter of Roeskilde, in the 
13th century, on account of the income which the cleigy. 
derived from it ; at present it is hardly five feet above the 
level of the sea, by which it is ovei flowed nlmfist every 
autumn, the cuttle which graze there in summer taking 
refuge upon some artificial mounds. It is evident thiu 
this island cannot liave risen since Die above date; it has 
much more probably subsided, or its revenues could not 
have been worthy of notice. On the Danish coast of the 
Sound, six miles northward of (kipenhagen, a raised beach 
occurs about six feet above the level of the sea ; and 
houses have been built between it and the present beach. 
The island of Bornholm, north-cast of Rugen, is also rising, 
according to calculation, about a foot in a century. It is 
curious, in connexion with this, that the slight eurtnquakes 
which are felt in Sweden almost every year ore never ex- 
perienced in Denmark, and that a shock of an earthquake 
which, in August, 1828, ivas felt so strongly on the Danish 
coast of the Sound that the terrified fishermen in some 
places left their houses, was not at all perceived on the op- 
posite Swedish shores. 

Professor Forbes mentions the appearance of a ftimier 
glacier, noticed by Mr. Vigne in his travels in Kariiniir. 
At Die foot of the Diharah hills between Ghianl and 
Karobi there are small peaks of limestone, and denuded 
masses of hardened shingle ; and on the plain them lay, 
with no rock of the kind near it, a large iiccidenUt 
of limestone. ^At Dukhun, near Ahmednuimr, hmlors 
cover fields of many acres. They are from tb hat 
high, and as much in diameter ; and are piled on OOC^ 
other, fifty or sixty in the compass of two square tnftes, 
with not a stone between them. In the iieighbouriii| fields 
there are no such remains. The Sewalik hilfo lie ot fhe 
toot of the Himalehs, with which they are somoUmei 
connected by a chain of low hills, and somettmesieparalwl 
by valleys from three to ten milos in width. Thiie httls 
consist of beds of boulden or thinglOt of san'da ImttmM 
1 
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to orraiT 44Mrie of consutenc^, and other substances, the 
itrata oip^g generally towards the north. These hills 
have been mentioned as the remains of glaciers, but it is 
orobable that ther owe their formation equally to deposits 
wmi the Himalehs by means of other agents than ice. 


the Himalehs by means of other agents than ice. 

On the new continent the evidences of former glaciers 
are in proportion to the other natural characters of that 
magnf^nt country. On the shores of Lake Huron lie 
boulders of rocks not found within the distance of six hun- 
dred miles, mostly of granite and porphyry. There is 
also the same appearance as in Europe, of rock smoothed 
and furrowed, wherever the drift has come in contact with 
them. Between the Alleghany mountains and the Atlan- 
tic ocean, the diluvium conceals the underlying deposits 
on the eastern part of this extensive territory, consisting 
chiefly of fine sand and gravel, but the nchbles even there 
belong almost entirely to the older rocks of the interior. 
As we advance from the coast towards the west, the maas 
of diluvial matter becomes coarser and less sandy ; and 
at lenffth, near the rocky boundary of tlie plain, the gravel 
Is muoa coanmr, rolled blocks and large boulders occurring, 
but alternating with clayey beds, sufficiently pure to be 
used In the manufacture of bricks. Diluvium is also seen 
west of the Allcghanies, throughout the region of the Ohio 
and Mississippi, north of Alabama, where not a boulder 
appears on the face of the land. In Ohio, Kentucky, and 
Indiana, detached blocks brought from a great distance, 
and weighing several hundred pounds, rest on the ordinary 
liner diluvium, and are promiscuously dispersed ; the 
direction of tlie drift being invariably from the north-west 
and north. 

In Canada the boulder formation is mixed with marine 
shells, showing, according to Mr. Lyell, *'a more arctic 
climate than now obtains in the neighbourhood." The 
boulders are of primary rocks occurring at different levels, 
not resting on each other, but with apparently ([uict depo- 
sitions of clay, gravel, and sand between them, in which the 
Testacea found there liiul lived and died. Some of the 
shells are broken, others have both valves joined as when 
they lived. “ But all idea of these shells, together with 
the clay, sand, gravel, and boulders having been drifted 
together into their present position, by a violent current 
or rush of water, must he given up at once, when 1 state 
the fact, that the Terebratula psittaoea, which are so 
fragile that the smallest atones would be sufficjeiit to 
destroy them if carried along, even w'ith a moderate 
depee of violence, by moving water, are found with their 
valves together., and their long brittle teeth entire as when 
they were living. The whole of the facts lend me to infer, ! 
that these numerous erratic blocks have been carried by 
ice, and dropped from time to time on the bed of the 
tertiaiy sea.’' 

, In south America the boulder formation is extensive 
and interesting, hut w'ould require more space than we 
can now give to it. Mr. Darwin says, that the agency of 
ice alone can be applied to the transported block^ but he 
concludes that this must have been by icebergs rather than 
by glaciers. To his interesting volume upon the dis- 
coveries which he made in the Southern hemisphere we 
must refrr our readers. 


Village Talee /ram the Black Foreat, trandatjed from 
ike German of Aububaob, hy Mkta Tavloh. Booue ; 
Fleet'Street. 

Tits interest ef thtipKi tales depends upon the severe and 
unadorned trathfulncBB of their dolineations of character, 
rather than upon variety of incident, the expression of 
highly wrought feeling, or artiiicial management of 
plot. As the name of the author is advanoing into 
oonsiAaimble notoriety, we think it right to give our | 
readers an enmple of bis style, for which purpose we 
select, perhaps not the best, bnt the shortest, and for 
Ijiat reason the most suitable for our pages, of the tales. 

VBB aaoTuaiui* 

I« the thinly inbaMted little stroeh called the 
in the village of Nordstetten, stands a 


small house, which, beside a stable and a shed, has only 
three windows, partly patched with paper. At the top 
garret window hangs a shutter, suspended by a single 
hinge, and threatening to fall on the heads of the 
pasBcrs-by. Behind the bouse is a garden which, 
^though small, is divided into two by a hedgerow of 
withered thorns. 

In this house lived two brothers, who bad kept up a 
constant and bitter enmity for fourteen years. As in 
the garden, so also in the bouse, everything was divided 
into two parts, from the garret down to the little cellar. 
The trap-door was open ; but in the cellar below each 
of the brothers had his own stores, shut off by laths, 
and locked up. Padlocks were put on all the doors, as 
if an attack of thieves were hourly expected. The stable 
belonged to one brother, the shed to the other ; not a 
word was spoken in the house, except an occasional 
oath, muttered by one of the brothers. 

Michael and Conrad (so the brothers were named) 
wero advanced in years, and both were single. Conrad 
had been married, but his wife had died early ; and 
Michael had always remained a bachelor. 

A large old chest was the first cause of this feeling 
between the brothers. Upon the death of their mother, 
everything had been divided between them ; for their 
sister, who was married and settled in the village, had 
already received her portion. Conrad declared he had 
bought the chest with his own money, which he earned 
by breaking stones upon the roads. Mo said that he 
bad only lent it to liis mother, and at her death it 
became his property again. Michael, on the contrary, 
asserted that, as Conrad had always lived with his 
mother, and been maintained by her, he could not 
possess any property of his own. After an angry quarrel 
between the brothers, the affair was referred to the 
bailiff, and afterw ards to the court at Horh ; and it was 
finally decreed that, as they could not settlo the matter 
amicably, everything in the house, including the chest 
in dispute, should be sold by auction, and the proceeds 
shared between them. Even the house itself was put 
up for sale, but, as no purchaser could he found, the 
brothers were obliged to keep it. 

They had now to repurchase their own goods and 
chattels, their beds, and other things, by public auction. 
To Conrad this was a great grief, for he had more 
feeling than is ordinarily met with. There are in eveiy 
house many things which possess a value beyend their 
market price ; for thoughts and recollections are attached 
to them, in which the world at largo can have no share. 
Such things ought to be preserved, and quietly handed 
down from generation to generation, that their w'orth 
may remain unimpaired ;*for, as soon as they pass into 
the hands of strangers, their value, as a sacred inherit- 
ance, is lost. 

Conrad repeatedly shook his head, as these thoughts 
crossed his mind, w'hcn some old piece of household 
furniture or other was knocked down to him ; and when 
his mother's hymn-book, with its silver clasps and 
studs, was offered for sale, and a pedlar took it in his 
hand to w^eigh the silver, the blood flew to his face, and 
he bid for the book at any price. At 'last came the 
turn for the chest to be sold. Michael hemmed aloud, 
looked at his brother with an air of defiance/ and in- 
stantly bid a considerable sum. Conrad quickly bid a 
florin more, without raising bis eyes, aud all the while 
counting the buttons on his jacket. But Michael, 
looking boldly around, bid still higher. Ko other per- 
son advanced more ; but out of bravado neither of the 
brothers would let the other have the thing in diimute : 
moreover, each thought to himself that he riioula only 
have to pay the half, and so went on bidding higher 
and higher. At length the chest was knockea down to 
Conrad for elght-and-twenty florins, more than five 
times itaVorih. 

For the first time Oonzad now raised hla ffires^ and 
his look was quite altered ; he oaet a eeomfal glance at 
Michael, and, trembling with rage, exclaimed^ Whoa 
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yon m make you a preaent of the cheat for a 
ooPn r Theae were tho laat worda he apoke to him 
for fourteen yeaia, 

Iphe etory of the cheat soon apread through the vil- 
lagOi end defame the subject of general raiUeir and 
johe^ When any one met Conrad, he remarked how 
shamefully Hichacl had behaved; and Uie former 
worked himaelf up by degrees into a fhry. The two 
brothers were of very different dispositions, and each 
ursued his own way in life. Conrad kept a cow, which 
e used to yoke with his neighbour Christian's condor 
held work ; whilst in his spare time he broke stones on 
tho roads, for which he was paid sixpence a day. He 
was very short-sighted, and walked unsteadily; and 
whenever he struck a spai'k to light his pipe, he held 
I the tinder close to his nose, to make sure that it was 
I alight ; so, throughout the village ho went by the name 
I of Blind Conrandle.” 

I Michael was the very reverse of his brother ; he was 
I tall and slim, and walked with a firm step, carrying 
I himself with all the air of a peasant ; not that he was 
I one exactly, but it wns usefat to him in his trade to 
i! appear so. He dealt in old horses, and people have a 
; I much greater confidence in a horse which they purchase 
from a fellow in a smock-frock. Michael had once 
. been a farrier, but was unlucky in business ; so he either 
' sold or let his fields, gave himself up to horse-dealing, 
und lived the life of a gentleman. He was a person of 
I groat importance throughout the country ; for a distance 
^ of six or eight miles round he knew the exact state of 
i all the stables, just as well as a statesman knows the 
statistics of foreign countries, and the position of dif- 
1 forent cabinets ; and, as tho latter learns the disposition 
i of the people through the public journals, so Michael 
sounded the country folks, and ^ot at bis information 
in the public-houses. lu every village, too, he had some 
idle fellow as his resident, with whom he held frequent 
secret eonferences, and who in all cases of need used to 
! despatch an express— in his own person— to Michael, a 
jol> for which he merely demanded a i)otlle of wine. 
i3ut Michael had also bis secret agents, who instigated 
the stable-lads to acts of revolt ; and it generally hap- 
pened that he had in bis shed (which served him for a 
! stable) some jaded old horse, which he tricked out for 
sale in a new campaign ; ho coloured the hair over its 
, eyes, filed its teeth, and though the poor beast could no 
j longer eat ^y thing else but bran, what cared he 1 Tho 
next market-day he was sure to get rid of it for more 
than its worth. 

On these occasions ho had his peculiar tricks and 
stratagems : for instance, he used to place some acoom* 
plico in the market-place, who would protend to want 
to make an exchange ; then they would come to high 
words, and Michael would cry aloud, 1 can't exchange; 
1 have neither food nor staU-room, and if 1 have to sell 
tho horse for a dollar, it can't be helped, go he must." 
At another tljne he would play a still deeper trick ; for 
a few pence he ^t some poor bumpkin to ride the horse 
up and down we market, as if it were his own, and 
then said td the bystanders , — ** Ah, if a fellow had that 
horse who knew how to manage him, he would soon 
bring him into condition, and make a handsome beast 
of him : his make Is perfect ; he wants nothing but 
flesh, and then he would fetch his twenty dollars at the 
least," 

Then Michael soon found a purcluMMr, bargained with 
,■ him for a commission fee, and thus got a double profit 
! by the sale of his own horse. He hated any law trans- 
actions, which required a guarantee for soundness ; and, 
whon pushed to this extremity, would rather sacrifice a 
, couple of florins than enter into any such engagement : 
nevertheless, he had often a law-suit on his hands, which 
ate ^p the horse toget^r with the profit. Still there was 
such a charm in this free, roving, and idle life, that, 
thklAg the good with the had, Michael could not resolve 
. to give up hone-dealing. He acted on the prinolple, 
j ** Never go home iirom market without striking a bar- 
( 
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turn played into their hands* 

When Michael, on his way to market or reium hme» 
saw Conrad breaking stones upon the roatl, he east a 
look at him, half in pity half in scorn, and thoughl^ 

** Poor devil ! breaking stones there ftom momiiig to 
night for sixpenee a diy, whilst 1 ean earn, evea wllk 
moderate good luck, six florins," Conrad, short-s^tod 
as he was, noticed his brother's scornful loolL and 
worked away, banging and splitting the stonos tlQ they 
flew right and left. We shall see, however, whl^ fol 
on best in tho world. Michael was a great Ihvoailte in 
the village, for he could go on telling tales from morti* 
ing till night, and knew all the tricks and ways of the 
world. Of better things he oortainiy knew little; for, 
though ho occasionally went to church, he went, as too 
many do, without giving a thought to what he beard, 
and without bettering his life. 

Conrad too had his faults, foremost amongst which 
was his enmity to his brother, and the manner in which 
he showed this. Whon any one asked him, *M)ow docs 
your brotlior Michael go on I" ho only ausw'ored bv 
making a sign with his hand under his chin, as much 
as to say, '‘Some day or other he will i»e hanged T* 
Tho folks w^cre uf course not sparing m putting this 
question, and a great shout always followed when they 
got Conrad to give his usual reply. In other ways, too, 
the villagers excited the mutual enmity of tho brothers, 
not exactly out of malice, but for idle fun. Michael, 
however, only shrugged his slioulders oontemptuously, 
when they talked of Conrad as “ tho poor devil." 

The brotliers never remained together in the same 
room; if they chanced to meet in the village inn, or in 
their sister's house, one of them instantly hurried away. 
Nobody thought of a reconciliation between them, and, 
whenever two men quarrelled, it was a proverbial 
saying, They' lived like Michael and Conrad." 

At homo the brothers spoke not a word, nor did they 
over look at one another when they mot. Noverthelesfu 
if either of them olisorved that tho other waa unwell ana 
kept his bed, he would instantly run to his sister, who 
lived at some distance, and say to iter, ** Qo up, and see 
him ; I think something is the matter with hini." And 
on his return homo ho would move about and work 
quietly and without noise, so as not to disturb tho other. 
But abroad, and among the neighbours, M ichael and 
Conrad lived in perpetual enmity, and no one imai^ned 
that a spark of aircction still existed in thoir hearts. 

This state of things continued for fourteen yeurs. 
Meanwhile, by constantly buying and selling, all the 
money which Michael gained from the sale of his two 
fields had slipped through his fingers, be know not how. 
But Conrad had bought another field from a neigh iioiir 
who was about to emigrate, and hud paid nearly all the 
purchase-money. Michael now set up ns a kind of agent 
or adviser to other people in making their bafgains, 
and be calculated that, by the sale of another field, he 
should bring matters round, and sot himself up in busi- 
ness again. ** And there arose up a new king in Egypt." 
The villagers of Nordstetten might, in a peculiar man- 
ner, apply this verse of Exodus to themselves. Tim old 
parson was dead ; he had been a good man, but had let 
things go their own way. Hie sucoessor, on tho con- 
trary, was a aealouB young man, who was for soititq;* 
every thing to rights ; and certainly he accomplished a 
good deal . One Sunday, after morning service, the pea* 
sants were sitting and chatting together on the Umfim 
which lay near the village pump, and which were 
intended to build the new engine house. Mioftisel gliie 
one of the group ; he sat, with his elbows fixed on Ids 
knees, looking on the ground and chewing a stlSW* 
Little Peter, uie son of John the watehman, a hqx of 
five years old, ran past, when one of the vlllagm esBed 
to the child, and said, putting hie hand into hie podeet, 

" Holl<v Peter 1 here's a handful of nute you, if you 
make a face like Conrad. What does Conrad do T 
child shook his head, and wsi mnsing off; for he was i 
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a Mniible little urchin, and vm afraid of Michael ; but 
th^ held him frit, till at last he made the sign of 
hrnigtng under hie chin. At thla there was a shout of 
laughter, that might be heard through the whole village. 
But, when the boy asked for the nuts, it turned out that 
the man who had promised them had none ; and a fresh 
shout arose as the boy ran up to the cheat and gave him 
a kick. Meanwhile the new parson had come down the 
little hill by the court-house, and stood watching all 
that passed ; but, just as the boy Peter was going to be 
beaten for his demand of the nuts, the parson stepped 
quickly up, and snatched the boy away. Instantly all 
the peasants drew bade, and took off their caps. The ‘ 
narson now beckoned to the sexton, who happened to 
be standing by, to accompany him through the village, 
and learnt from him the whole stoiy about the enmity 
of the brothers, and all that we have related above. The 
following Saturday, as Conrad was breaking stones in 
the village, he received an invitation to call upon the 
parson the next morning after service. He stared at 
the sexton, his pipe went out, and for a minute the 
stone remained unbroken under his wooden-soled shoe. 
He could not conceive what was to happen at the par- 
sonage, and would gladly have ^ne that very instant. 
The invitation was brought to Michael just as he was 
" polishing the Sunday boots" of an old horse, for so he 
called cleaning the hoofs. He was whistling a snatch 
of a song, but stopped short in the middle, knowing full 
well the lecture that was in store for him, and glad to 
have time to prepare a saucy reply, scraps of which he 
muttered to himself. 

On Sunday morning the parson preached a sermon 
from a verse of the 183d Psalm : ** Behold, how good 
and pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in 
unity." He pointed out how all earthly happiness and 
fortune are as nothing, unless shared and e^oyed with 
those who have rested with .us on the same mother's 
breast. He showed how those parents can never be 
happy in this world, nor blest in the next, whose chil- 
dren are estranged from one another by envy, hatred, 
or malice ; he quoted the example of Cain and Abel, 
and showed how brotherly hate was the first cause of 
sin. All this, and much more, the parson spoke with 
a clear and thundering voice, till the people said, one 
to another, He’ll bring the walls about our cars ! ” 
But, alast it is often easier to move stone walls than the 
hardened hearts of^en. Barbara wept bitterly as she 
thought of the oonduot of her brothers ; and, although 
the parson addressed his remarks to his auditors at 
large, and urged every one to lay his hand upon his 
heart, and atk himself whether he had a true affection 
for his kindred, nevertheless every one present felt sure 
that he referred to Michael and Conrad. 

The two brothers were standing not far from one 
another ; Michael bit his cap, which ho held between 
his teeth, but Conrad stood listening, with open mouth; 
and onoe, vHben their eyes met, the cap fell from Mi- 
chael's hand, >nd he stooped down quickly to pick 
it up. 

The psalm tone ended with a soft and peaceful dose ; 
but, before the last sounds died away, Michael had left 
Uie church, and was standing at the parsonage door. 
It was sUll locked, so he went into the garden, and 
Atood for a time bende the bee-hives, watchuag the busy 
activity of the little Orsaturcs. ** They know not what 
Sunday is 1" thought he to himself; “and I, too, have 
no Sunday in of living, for I have no regular' 

day of work." ^en, again, he thought, “ How many 
hundred brothers and misten live together in such a 


expecting him, rose, and begged him to take a dbair; 
but Michael, pointi^ to his brother, answered, “ With 
all respect to your Reverence, I cannot sit down in the 
same room wiUi that man. Yonr ^verence has not 
been long in the village, and you know not what a 
sackful of lies he is— a sneaking, hypocritioal fellow.” 
Then, trembling with rage, he continued : That man 
is the cause of all my misfortunes ; be banished peace 
from our house, and drove me to take to horse-dealing, « 
and bad ways. Ah 1" ho exclaimed, darting a fierce 
look at Couad, “you prophesied — yes, you ~ that I 
should hang myself in a halter; but, mark me, your 
turn will come first !” 

The parson allowed them to vent their rage, only 
interposing his authority to check any personal vio- 
lence. He felt sure that, when their long-fostered and 
secret anger was exhausted, some remains of brotherly 
love would still be found, and brought to light; but 
bo was in part disappointed. 

At len^h both brothers sat down, speechlese, and 
breathing hard. The parson then addressed them, at 
first in a gentle tone, disclosing all the hidden recesses 
of the heart ; but it was in vain — ^they both cast their 
eyes down upon the floor. He then pictured to them 
the anguish of their parents in the next world. Conrad 
sighed, but did not raise his eyes. Then the parson 
summoned all his power, and with a voice like that of 
a denouncing prophet, he reminded them how, after 
death, they would have to appear before the judgment- 
seat, and there answer fearfully for the sin of brotherly 
hate. He ended; and there was a silence. Conrad 
wiped the tears from his eyes with his sleeve ; then he 
rose from his chair, and said, “ Michael 1 " 

. Michael had not heard that sound for so many years, 
that he started, and looked up. Conrad stepped nearer, 
and said, “ Michael, forgive me ! " The hands of the 
brothers were in a moment fast locked in one another; 
and the parson laid his hand upon them to bless the act. 

When Michael and Conrad wero seen coming down 
the little hill by the court-house, hand-inphond, every 
eye was upon them — ^not a man but felt a aecret joy 
at his heart. As soon as they reached home, the first 
thing they did on entering the house was to wrench off 
every padlock and fastening ; and having done ao, they 
went into the garden, and levelled the hedge with the 
ground ; no matter what cabbages were destroyed, all 
token of their former discord bad instantlv to be re- 
moved. Then they went to their sister's house, and 
they all ate together at the same table. 

In the afternoon the two brothers sat in the church 
side by side, and each held a comer Of their mother’s 
hymn-book in bis hand. 

From that time forwards their lives were spent hap- 
pily, in unity of spirit, and in the bonds of peace. 
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SHATIPE'S LONDON MAQAZINS. 


LINES TQ A BEAUTIFUL SPRING IN A VILLAGE. 


OntTK more, fiiweet itream ! with Blow loot wi^d'rlng near, 
1 bleiia tby u^ilky waters cii^d and elear. 

Escap'd the flanbing of the noontide hours, 

With one fresh garland of Pieria]i4l<>''''0^ 

(Ere from thy zephyr-haunted brink 1 turn) 

My languid hand shall wreath thy mossy urn. 

For not through pathless grove, with inumiur rude, 
Thou Boothest the sad wood-nymph— Solitude : 

For thine unseen in cavern depths to well, 

The hermit-fonntain of some dripping cell ! 

Pride of the vale I thy useful streams supply 
The scatter'd cots and peaceful hamlet nigh. 

The elfin tribe, around thy friendly banks, . 

With infant uproar and soul-soothing pranks, 

Releas'd from school, their little hearts at rest. 

Launch paper navies on thy wavelcss breast. 


The rustic here, at eve, with pensive look, ' 

Whistling lorn ditties, leans upon his crook, 

Or startling, pauses with hope-mingled dread. 

To list the much*lov*d maid's accustomed tread : 

She, vainly mindful of her dame's command, 

Loiters, the long-fill'd pitcher in her hand. 

Unboastful stream 1 thy fount with pebbled &IIb 
T he faded form of past delight recalls, 

What time the morning sun of hope arose. 

And all was joy, save when another's woes 
A transient gloom upon my soul imprest, 

Like passing clouds impictur’d on thy breast. 

Life's current then ran sparkling to toe noon. 

Or silv’ry, stole beneath toe pensive moon ; 

Ah f now it works rude brakes and thorns among. 

Or o'er the rough rock bursts and foams along I 

Coleridge, 


THE CINQUE PORTS.— DOVER. 


We nil know that “ it is but a step from Dover 
to'Calais/’ though, if all we hear be true, that 
** step” is sometimes a doleful and weary one ; 
sufficiently so to call up pathetical imaginings in 
the ** sea-sick" mind, of the delights of dusty high 
roads, and eveu of those lines 

** Where all antipathies to comfort dwell,** 

the railroads. Yet, if ancient records speak sooth, 
our ancestora might, (had they invented steam,) 
have travelled by railway fVom* London to Puris, 
if some untoward convulsion in ancient days had 
not ruthlessly riven our little island from its 'parent 
earth; or if the perpetual contests of Neptune’s 
angrv hosts of the north and southern oceans had 
not, py slower degrees, but with eouslly certain re- 
sult, worn away toe obstacle which opposed their 
meeting. * 

For there is an old tradition, — one, too, which has 
not lacked the support of the learned, — ^thut our 
little island, which rises so proudly from her 
surrounding wavpg — which towers ho inde- 
pendently the ^om of the hoary deep— and 
which boasts so loftily of her Queens^ip over the 
whole earthy was once in truth and reality only an 
insignificant earner of the continent of FuroVe 
and consequently, that Master John Bull," of in- 
dependent flune, was, not metaphorically, but 
literally, n kofn brother of ** Mounseer." But 
wince not fO 4®®P®wttely, John I It was in your 
nonage f ttUf | you were hardly even in your cradle ; 
it was whel^ the Aborigines of the earth were 
nursing mothers of fiitureOoths andScandinavians.; 
when even Gauls were hid in the womb of futurity; 
when Franks weree» Rmmmnable lUJStory, 
French “ lingo*' «^buaiapi'i wans 

Therefore, JohUtteeppMsed'C the smiHuguWna'^ 
of modem France were thien rugged enough even 
for thy fierce tread. 

The early annals of ours, as of other countries, 

are somewhat enveloped in ihble, somewhat in- 

volved in obscurity ; but our imaginations w ill 

(1) The euctly ooitMpoBding. yt somev^t paeullai form of 
the Dover end Caleii clifili, the exfetenoa of a reef of rockR of 
■Imiler formation aorou the itralt, and not for beneath the surfoco 
,nf the weter. and the oNbable n^emptlon of Holland. Zealand, 
,^nd part of FUndeii from the tea. are the chief clrcum«taiice8 
^ vrhicih have induced some wrlten to Wieve that Bnglaiid was once 
a peninsula, not au island. ' 


easily conceive not merely the probability, but the 
certainty, of there having been loves, wars, murders, 
tumults, kin^s and usurpers innumerable, before 
there were historians to record, or chroniclers to 
transmit their names to posterity. 

Yet do old chronicles — ^in some de^e legendary, 
no doubt— carry us back to a p^nod sufficienUy 
early to satisfy all our yearnings after the antiquity 
of our land : — even to the time when 
“ — ^in Kir yonger years 
Vast earthbr«4 Cmts wou'd her— ' 

Even at this period, as ever since, Dover was 
marked out as the arena of chivalry. Those hap^ 
pily constituted souls who, as a learned writer 
remarks, << swallow Jeffrey of Moumouto without 
chewing," may delight in his vivid and minute de- 
scription of the fearful encoiuiters^bere of** myghtie 
and strong Gyants." lo these pgges 4 Riay suffice 
to remark that Brute, the great ^andson of dBneas, 
in obedience to the decree of an prade, travelled 
to aocompitsb his fortunes somewhere itoout the 
time that Eli was judge in Israeh Qu arriving at 
our happy island, he found it inhabit by giants, 
whom he was fated to deahruy, aud the death of 
one of the hugest of these» pallid Gtjtg Magog, by 
a push over the cliff at Dpvei, fir»t gave name and 
fame to the place. 

U is to a period later thiw thisj end yet one 
deeply involved in the miati nf whscurity— the 
reign ef Lear, a Dfitilh ^ has 

referred that davevM^ of Dover, 

whleh, mure thftgall the histories aver written, has 
rendered thifi pMe MAm to the imig^tions of 
his couwtqrMtfim 

Aad dizzy Hh. to east lew I 

The crowi and choughs, toat WhiS’ % w4dTO lb. 

Show loaroe m grass as beetlM! Rsir-m»fciwa . 

Hangs one that gstoen sauiplure ; Madsd trade 1 
Methiaka he seems no bigger than his heed j 
Thelstowafttotw^amtoeh^ 

Appmuke auees end yon tall aachonng huh, 

Duninish^d to her eock ; her eock, a buoy 
Almost too small for sight: The mWmnring surge, 

Cannot be heard so hi^*.— FH kmk no more; 

Lest my brain torn, and the defldent sight 
Toppk down headbng.*’ 

This cliff, however, which still bears the name 
of Shakspeare's Cliff, is supposed from the conataut 
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fbrftding of t^e summit andsnrfece, and nnoeas- reraaiBed for the use of tho gawisaii* Sei^we itks 
in£ wearing of the sea at its base, to bear a vei^ duly performed in it until about Me yeat IdOO, 
djirerent, and a mudb less imposing, aspect than it Tho ruins of this church and of theBossan pharos 
did in the time of the poet form an o^ect of striking and lomSMic bsanty on 

It is yet, however, auffldently formidable for the* the summit of this lofty olid*, 
unaccustomed foot to approach its Tergevery care- Romance has not foiled to scatter her iffoOlllO 
folly, and for the unaccustomed eye to scan but tints around. It is said that the ever ||inoua 
foarfolly the depths below; and we rather wonder Arthur spread his ** table ronde*' within thg twls 
at, than admire, the nerves of the lady who, the of the castle, in a spacious hall whi^ he 
other da V, could allow a coast-guardsman to descend the purpose, with all suitable offices aroundl 
this fearful cliff in search of her parasol, which had that the beauteous Guenever bad also n huWM 
escaped from her hand, and scale it again with the here of his designing, in which, at a later peviofU 
rescued ornament,! That these brave and adven- eheu f eheu ! Henry the Eighth deposited Stotttl 
turous men are accustomed to such exploits in the when he went to France I And, that the tatemi^ 


performance of a peremptory duty, can hardly not w ant a fitting consummation, we are infortuw 
justify the exposing them to a certain risk for an that some casks of this wine, being overlooked 


inadequate cause. 


become thick with long standing, and some salt 


Our readers are probably all aware that this hard as adamant from the same cause, wera 
celebrated cliffhas been excavated, and that all its exhibited to our wonder loving graiidinoibers ae 
gnomes and spirits are put to flight for ever by a part of the stores brought and deposited here by 


railway tunnel through its heart. 

Shakspeare's Cliff is situated on the opposite side 


Julius Csesar. 

From its lofty and commanding position, Dovet 


of the ravine (in which the original town of Dover has ever been considered a place of vast importanea, 
lay) fVom that hill which, having from time imme- and has always been a noted place of defonce-r-ae 
morial home a fortified erection, is called the noted, that it is said the piratical and fearless Danes 
Castle Hill. It is hardly necessary to state that ever avoided it, and made not even an attempt to 
the lofty chalk cliffs collocated here give not only land there. From the time of Alfred the town 
a majestic and imposing afipect to Dover, but led seems also to have been one of businesH, of chcei^ih) 
doubtless to its original and long continued activity and snccesM'ul trade. It ranked as one of 
importance, as offering not merely a natural barrier the earliest and most important Cinque Forts, 
against hostile attacks, but one which a few ad- Ere the Saxon lino of monarchs drew to a close^ it 
ditional precautions tendered an almost impregna- had a guild, for the purpose c»f dofonce, and the 
ble safeguard to the rising town, built in the ravine security of the commerce of the Town, an4 
at the edge of the haven, the waters of w bich flowed Oihalla or Guild-hall of the burgesses is msntibiHHl 
much farther inland than they now do ; Dover, in in Doomsday Book. Before the time of tide 
common with the other Cinque Ports, having been survey, ho vi ever, it had procured its charter 
deserted by the sea, but, more happily placed than privileges from Edw'ard the Confessor, in wboee 
they, having been still able to conquer this draw- reign the authority of Godwin, Earl of Kent, 
back, and to maintain its maritime importance. Governor of Dover Castle and Guardian of Me 
It seems to be pretty well ascertained that it was ports, seems to have much influenced the destinies 
on the cliflb at Dover the Britons made that for- of the town. 

midable display wbicli, probably more than the In speaking of this bold, crafty, ambitums and 
inaccessibility of the coast (for the natural harbour cruel man, it is hardly easy todivest the occurrences 
which led to a commodious haven was there) drove of his life of the fictions whereuith they have 
Cmsar from the share. Succeeding Homans, who been embelliRhed.^ The legend of bis deatb^bemg 
in due time achieved wbat Csesar had little more cluiked at a banquet in the king's presence u hen 
than attempted, were so folly an are of the natural attempting to take a false oath — ^is well known ; the 
capabilities of the place, that they early enlarged, circumstances attending his first appearance on the 
extended, altered, and adapted as a Roman station, stage of public and political life are hardly lesa 
the British fortification which they found there, romantic. 

and in which, tradition says, Arviragus the British It w as^fter a hoi battle between the Danes and 
chief ensconced himself when be refused to pay Anglo-Saxons, in which the Utter were worst ed, 
tribute to Csesar. The tre^tion that Csesar built that a chief of Knute’s army, having pursued the 
a tower here is folly disproved, and the first enemy too eagerly, suddenly found that he was not 
authentic account of any Roman masonry is merely separated from all his comrades, but that he 
during the consulship of Publius Scapula, who was bad wandered mudi farther than be imagined. In 


orders to Britain about a.d. 49. Within the attempting to retrace tits steps, ne watiocrca auu 
fortress then raised was a Pharos, octagonal with- mere widdy, and found himself on the skirts of one 
uutandsquare within, of which a very considerable of the dense woods which at that time almost 


to retrace bis steps, he watidcrcd atiU 


remnent still exists. Romtui baths were subse- covered the face. of the country. Evening was fkst 
quently erected in the valley tielow. closing around, and he saw himself thus benigbtiA, 

In we second century, the tar famed Lucius, a without food or shelter or companion, in the JAi^t 
Christian Briton of the highest rank, built a church of a hostile region. Whilst he looked hitiier s^. 
witbfoi the fortress on the cliff. It became dese- thither, hoping, yet almost despairing of siiccd||t« 
crated, and was reqgnsecrated by St. Augustine, he Wrd some one whistling a martial air, 

By BlilDald, the son of Ethelbert, it was transformed looking in the diiection w hence the sounds 
ifito a college for secular canons; but these were oe^d, ere long be beheld the wcniiH emerge 
gfosrwards transplanted to St. Martin’s in Dover, gmj* of Me glades of the wood, acoompanle^ or < 
;ai|d tim college was rased, though tL% church still rather preceded, by a numerous hdM of Swpie* 

r;: — stalked a magnificent mitetit, of ,tlie 

breed for which Britoin WM w &!•)»«« the* they 
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^ Ecnlik^ Iw.lierdimaii inm dtad in the rudest 
gmb df Jds tovml^f « eo4m tunic girt round his 
Wi^jaiid seamy reaching his knees; his legs 
mre bsic^ bfit on his feet n^ had rude brogues, 

' niade oMe skin of a beast> with the hair turned 
outwards. His anpearaace was youthfhl; he was, 
as wntove said, wmstliDg merrily ; and was, withal, 
so emestly employed in whittling an oak branch 
with a rude knife takenfrom his*girdle, that he did 
not observe tlm atraager until a low growl from 
the dog caused him to raise his eyes. The soli^r, 
wishing to reconnoitre his newacciuaintance before 
' ha^nocosted him, had drawn within the edge of the 
^ Wlic^ bitt wafl betrayed by his bright helmet and 
• which sparkled among the branches as the 

'^Bim glanced on and had attracted the notice of 
' the mithihl dog. 

< Finding longer concealment useless, he advanced j 
0iltA accosted the shepherd, inauiring his name. 

« Godun," replied the youth readily, replacing I 
the knife in his girdle, and gazing on the armed 
stranger with perfect fearlessness, and apparently 
with much interest. 

Encouraged by this, the Dane told theyouth the 
predicament in which he was placed, and offered 
nim liberal rewards to be conducted to Knute's 
sh^. * 

Godun undertook the office, but refused the 
remuneration : the stranger was sheltered in his 
Ihther’s hut, and finally conducted safely to the 
fieet. His i^ide and pilserver having rendered his 
own Saturn unsafe by his conduct— for to assist an 
enemy was to forfeit his life— he remained (by 
^revions stipulation) in the Danish camp with his 
new IHend, whose siirter he eventually married. 

IDs rise to power, and the importance he obtained 
In fibe calfinets of the Danish-English kings, are 
w^ known ; but it was in the reign of the Confessor 
that he crowned his assumption and arrogance. 
We may consistently add here that the fracas which 
led to open hostilities between him and his king, 
and to all the pomp and circumstance " of in- 
cipient civil war, and resulted in the banishment and 
outlawry of himself and his family, and the confisca- 
tion of his estates, occurred at Hover^ and was 
caused by Earl Godwin's supporting tht interests 
of town in a point which ran counter to the 
wisbes of the king. The occurrence is recorded in 
the Saxon Chronicle, but the details are of no paN 
ticular interest « 

In suifii great consideration was the Castle of 
Dover held at this time, that, in the negotiation 
wUch WiUlam Duke of Normandy is said to have 
contracted with Harold prior to the death of the 
Confessor, in which Harold promised to further 
William's attempt on the crown of England, it;is 
rteordad, that tne condition on which he placed 
most stress was, t^t the Castle of Dover should he 
at once plaoed in his hands. In accordance, there* 
feroi witii this idea of its importance, we find that, 
immediately alter the victory at Hastinp, he 
hasitonedtiiitiier to take possession of it. it was 
tiiiffi deemed inmregnabls^ and numbers of the 
natives had fled for safety to its walls; but it was 
soon yielded up to him, and he spent mn then, 
when time was so precious, eight days in examining 
. the rfortiflcatbni^ and in nrojeeting improvements. 
It wtt at this tim fibat the *'mau of KenV’ made 
ihataemoBstmltonc^feariesanesaaiidi^ 
to which we ha^ referred in a preceding sketch. 


According to Lord Coke, Dover, with Sandwich^ 
and Romney, were the Ports of most especial note 
before the Con<|uest, and Dover especially continued 
to maintain its fame. William, having fortified 
well. garrisoned the castle, committed it to the 
leaping of his half brother Odo, whilst he himself 
repaired to Normandy. From tlfe time, tiiongh the 


being frequently, by royal command, the one at 
whum embarkation and debarkation to and from 
the Continent was especially enjoined; still its 
importance as a military station was so very great, 
that the annals of the port seem to yield to those 
of the castle ; and, as a history of Canterbury is 
little more than that of the prelates who have held 
archiepiscopal sway within its storied cloisters, so 
is that of Dover chiefly merged in the doings of 
the constables who have held the key of its battered 
castle. To the chief of these we shall now refer. 

The high characteristics which Odo, the first 
constable after the Conquest, had displayed in a less 
brilliant position, were lost beneath the temptations 
with which his princely rank and kingly power (£)r 
he was Regent of the Kingdom) overwhelmed him. 
His cupidity became excessive, from the view,' it 
was said, of purchasing the Papacy. It is said that 
he caused vast quantities of gold which he amassed 
to be gMund to fine powder, and, stowing it into 
pots and crocks, sunk them for concealment in 
various marked spots in the beds of different rivers. 
He had also accumulations of treasure, money, 
jewels, plate, and various riches, confided to the 
care of oifferent religious houses, which were after- 
wards yielded up to the King. He procured to 
himself 184 lordships in Kent, and 445 in different 
counties ; and, at length, restrained by no principle 
either of justice or religion, he plundered a cathe- 
dral church at Durham, carrying away, amongst 
other spoils, a valuable crucifix of sapphire. 

It may readily be imagined, that in such unscru- 
pulous appropriations all feelings of honour and 
justice were soon discarded f . but, worse atill, in his 
eager cupidity his heart feecame harden^; he 
showed no mercy in ||is exactions, and became ab- 
horrent iu bis cruelties. The men of Kent " rose 
against him, and under the guidance of the Count 
of Boulogne, j^made an attempt to surprise the 
castle, which was, however, unsuccessful. But his 
career of extortion had drawn. to a close ; and pt 
the very time when, all being achieved according 
to his wishes, he was in the act of escaping irom 
the kingdom, the King (well informed of all his 
proceedings) accidentally encountered him. The 
old chroniclers thus describe the scene. The King 
himself sprung forward and seized him, shouting, 

•* I arrest thee, I arrest thee.” 

You do me wrong,” said Odo, ** I am a bishop 
and bear crozier, and you ought not to lay hand on 
me.” 

By my head,” quoth the King, **l>ut 1 ought ; 

I will seize the Earl of Kent, my bailiff and stew- 
ard, who has not accounted to me for my kingdom 
that he has held.” 

He was consigned to a prison at Rouen, Whence 
he was not released till the dea^ of theConij[ueror. 

The unremitting attention by Willnun, to 
the fortifications of the castle, and also to the de- 
fence of the town of Dover, are abundant testimony 
of the high idea he entertained of its importance, 
even after, by his general and minute survey re- 
corded in the Doomsday-book, be hod 'gtdoed a 
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complete knowledge of the resources of his king- 
r d6m. He built a wall for defence of the town, 
studded at intervals with towers of defence, and 
intwsected with ten aates. This wall, it is said, 
had been commenced b v the Romans. There were 
vet/ i^id duties of nightly watch and ,ward en- 
forced mr the safety of the town ; and still more for 
the furtherance of this object — buildings beii^ then 
chiefly of wood, and conflagrations frequent^-each 
housekeeper, under a fine of twenty pence, was 
constrained to place a tub full of water nightly 
before his door. The town of Dover had already 
been nearly consumed by Are. 

After the expulsion of Odo, William appointed 
John de Fieus, a Norman of high rank and of the 
noblest character— for it is said “ he died respected 


by the King, beloved by the jjlople, and lamented 
by both" — Constable of Dover Castle, and Warden 
of the Cinque Ports, and entailed those high offices 
on his posterity. The King awarded to him up- 
wards of one hundred and sevent/ knight's fees in 
land, in order that he might efficiently provide for 
the security of Dover Castle. The constable acted 
liberally and honourably. He immediately dis- 
tributed the greatest part of this grant to eight 
other knights, whom he associated with himself; 
and a system of defence in turn was arranged, by 
which the castle was at all times manned and ; 
guarded by themselves and their folio weA It was I 
Uien that the castle and fortifications began to ! 
assume the outward appearance which we are I 
almost, from habit, inclined to suppose was always 
their characteristic. Each of these associated 
knights undertook to build a tower and a specified 
portion of connecting wall ; and some of these 
towers go even now bv the names of the original 
founders. The ^constable, assisted by the King, 
built a new gateway, with hall, embattled gallery, 
and all other apartments suitable for a feudal baron 
of the time. The Saxons bad always adopted low 
gateways and. contracted passages, as a means of 
defence ; but now, for the first time in England, 
the castle was cntereMirough a lofty and spacious 
arch, secured with drawbridge, portcullis, and 
massy gates. The architeit was of that body, to 
whom idone we can in those times look for aught 
elevated above the usual habitudes of rude military 
life. This great improvement was planned by 
Gundulph, Bishop of Rochester ; and when, far on 
to a century afterwards (1153), the foundation of 
the ke^ was laid — that same Keep which, altered, 
patched and repaired, we sdll see — the architect 
adopted the plan which had been suggested by this 
prelate in William the Norman's time. 

From this period, Dover was not only the chief 
omfliment of the country, and the place where her 
chivalry assembled prior to any warlike expedition 
abroad, but its port became the usual passage to 
and fh>m Boland, not only for English nobility, 
but for foreign potentates ; and there was an old 
Statute, repealed only in James's dme, that none 
should take shipping for Calais but at Dover. 

Ferhaps her difls never re-echoed more martial 
Bottads, her strand never witnessed a finer assw- 
bls^ of <^valry, than that assembled here to ac- 
c ^^a ny the King of the Lionrheart to the Holy 
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** Fasner, can I have half an hoar’s i^vale i|Mima* 
tion with you?" aiked I, as soon as wa hsd'dpwtifl 
salutations. ' , 

be sure you can; but," he added, a 

g^xnpse of the anxious expression of my Is ' 

nothing wrong, is there?" f 

1 made a gesture indicative of sllenoa;, sad hi sfNpSUd 
a door into a sort of lawyer's office, ssying in h 
voice— ^ 

^'Come in here,* we shall not be Iniermpledl 
governor’s in town, and the women are out WMktiii,*” 
much the better," replied I,i'lbrthsf 
1 am come upon is strictly private, and will nOft 
delay.” 

I then told him as concisely as possible the 
affair from beginning to end ; he listened attenUVil/tU^ 
my recital, merely asking a question now and ihM« to 
elucidate any particular point ho did not clearly under-. . 
stand. 1 fimeied he made a gesture of surprise tfium, X,, 
first mentioned Wllford's name, and whou t had SSn*- 
eluded, he asked, • . ^ 

** Wilford, you say, this man's name Is 1 WhdtilllUa ' ‘ 
Christian name ? ” , , 

Stephen." 

« And he's a young fellow?" 

^ " About three or four anJ twenty." 

** And you want to prevent his being able to dksot 
Han^ Oaklands at five o'clock to-morrow meumtug?'’ 

** 1 do not know the hour, but 1 cpnolttds 
meeting will probably take place tomorrow rnmndiif. i < 
Wilford would not want to remain in the nsi^Ssur-' 
hood longer than necessary, lest he should attinst at- 
tention.” 

Coleman mused for some minutes, and then muttering, 
as though he were thinking aloud — 

** It might be done so ; yes, that would do. I lup- 

S OBO,” ho said at length, if Master Wilford were taken 
ito custody on a magistrate’s warrant at half-peat fbur 
A.U., that would suit your ideas rely nicely, l can so 
arrange the matter that Wilffird will never be able to 
trace the laying the information to our door." 

** But mow can you avoid that?” inquired 1. 

•• Why, if you must know," replied Freddy, " I am 
acquaint^ with a man, who would give a hundred pounda 
any day to stop our friend Wilford from fighting a 
duel.” 

** What, do you know him, then?" asked I. 

Ray-ther,” was the reply, accompanied by a vei/ sig-i 
nificant wink — '’Just a very few, should say we'iu not 
entirely strannrs, though 1 ^ve never ctyoyed the ; 
honour of muen personal interooprso with him ; but 1 ' 
do not so deeply regret that, as from your oecounb it 
seems rather a gangerons privilege.” ^ 

But how in the world do you know apytitiug ifioui | 
him ?" 1 

** Oh I it's a long story, but the ehiCf pbfaiU cl H am 
these The aforesaid Mr. Wilford, if be Can IMMliitolue 
to exist till he is five-and twenty, comes 
a-year ; but, if we don't interfere, and Hlufi/ CMpms 
hu the luck to pink him to-moivow momiug, 
goes to the next heir. Wilford is now tbrm aild 
and the trustees make him a lib^ altowigea 

r ur annum, on the strength of wttkffi be ipsipi wWIbii 
O fiOf. and 3,000f . : of course, iii to wlQIiiOc w 

to idise money on his expedniMil. A^uibweidffima 
ago he wanted to sell timcon^bmeiri .CeMte Cf # tiffite 
in Yorkshire, from whM M Kmm Fiii sTwe 
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future income is to be derived; und a client of oun 
tihcHiglit of buying it— ergo^ we wm aet to work upon | 
tUe matti^ : wliibit we were inveetigatinghiB right, 
and all that sort of thing, lo and behold 1 a heavy i 
tlaim, amountiug to some thoUBands, is made upon the 
property, — by whom, do you think, of all people in the ^ 
world 1— none other than Our old acquaintance, Kichiuri 
Oumberlmid I ” 

** Good heavens I** exclaimed I, **how strange T 
** Oumberland," conUnued Freddy, ** has become some- 
how connected with a lot of bill-brokers, low stock- 
jobbers,— in fact, a very shady set of ^ople, with 
whom, however, in our profession, we cannot avoid being 
brought BometimeB ihto contact ; he appears, indeed, 
himself to be a sort of crosj between black leg and 
moneydender, improved by a considerable dash of the 
gambler, and presentingaltogethera very choice specimen 
it the thorough and complete blackguard. Somehow or 
other he contrives to have cash at command, and instead 
of being pigeoned, has now taken to pigeoning others ; in 
fhoti 1 mey he does a very pretty stroke of business in 
line. He is a good deal impmved in manner and 
ippeaxance slnA you remember him ; and, among people 
$rhb don’t know him very intlinately, he aflects the 
man about town : in short, Jie is quite at the top of his 
profession. W ilford became acquainted with him at one 
of the .Newmarket meetings, i^st money to him, bor- 
rowed money of him, giving nim as security a charge 
upon the estate pf double the amount, — ergo, don’t you 
see, if Wilford should by any, chance get his quietus from 
!|Bsm’s pistol, he wont live to come into his property, 
m gnich case Master Dicky Cumberland is minus some 
thonsands. So if I contrive to give him a hint, depend 
upon it he stops the duel. I will caution him not to let 
1 my name appear, — he will not hoar yours ; so in this way 
I think we may xnanagd the affirir, and defy the o^d 
gentleman himself, though he’s a very cunning lawyer, 
to traoo it to us.” 

^ ** Well,” said I, as | see no other means of saving 
lOaklands'B life,— for this WiUbrd Is a noted duellist, and 
hOi doubt thirsts to wph out the insult he has received 
in blood,— 1 suppose we must do it; but it. is an under- 
haild proceeding which 1 do not at all like.” 

“’rhero you are, with your chivalric, high-flown, 
tomntlc notions ; you would stand coolly by, and see 
the best friend you have in the world butchered before 
ywnr eyes, rather than avail yourself of a splendid 
lllitioe of saving him which Fortune has thrown in your 
Wgf, because, lorsooth, it involves a little innocent 
btumesuvring!— for Heaven’s sake, my dear boy, get off 
yxtvt iBtllts, and give common sense fair play.” 

can only repeat what I have just said,* replied I, 
” I will do it, because 1 believe it Is the only thing to 
jlava Hany, but 1 do not like it, and never shall.” 

f cxy you merc^, Signor Francisco de Fairlegh, 
thb Veritable Don Quixote of the nineteenth century,” 
laughed Freddy ; ** and now, most chivalrous Sir, where 
do you imagine it probable that this evil faiteur, this 
, man of nowder and pistols hangs outl” 

He Is most likely at the inn at Carsley, a villago 
the London read, about four miles from us,” replied L 
^ I don't knoir of other place in the neighbourhood 
Irikere he could be lodged; but I'll telkgou what I’ll do ; 
-^the name of the inn Is the White fforge,— if I should 
|itove wrong in flenpying that he is there, 1 will send a 
sheangp to that inn to say where he may be found.” 

’Vlbui^iy,'' returned pVeddy, entering the White 
^em, Omey, in ^s tablets ; '*now 1 think 1 know all 
aboaOVl^^ ii* *ball not be thy htuli if this duel comes 
Off toisonow mming. Good bye, old fellow i l wish 

e dld not look quite so gmtmfgr about It, but it's all 
lO medissrM pt^udioes of yours. I dare say you’d 
tldnk it a nmoh more manly way of stopping the bus!- 
nei^ to eleebotype youraelr hi Maas and steel, throw 


oonsider mine mnoh the most philoiophieal way of 
doing the trick ; In flsek eemdueting a dodge of this 
kind always affords me intense saUidisction, and puts 
me into the highest possible spiritai l&ve you ever 
seen the war dance in which the Hotto-potto-cum-from- 
the-wash-ki Indians usually indulge before they set out 
I on an expedition t A quarter to three,” he continued, 
pulling out his watch, ''the coach to London passes in 


five minutes, I shan’t have time to show it you, but it 
begins BO.” Thus sayi^, he gung himself Into a per- 
fectly indescribable attitude, and commenced a series 
of evolutions, more nearly resembling the contortions 
of a dancing bear, than any other Terpslchorean exhi- 
bition with which 1 was acquainted. Having continued 
this until he became very unnecessarily hot^ he wound 
up the performance by mnging a simmerset, in doing 
which he overturned the coal-scuttle into a box of deeds, 
whereby becoming nmbarrassed, he experienced much 
difficulty in getting himself right end upwards again. 
" There,” he exclaimed, throwing himself into an arm- 
chair, commonly occupied by his father's portly form — 

There ! talk of accomplishments,— show me a fashion- 
able young laoy who can do that, and 1*11 say she is 
accomplished. It's rather warm work, though,” he con- 
tinued, wiping his brow, "unless one wears the appro- 
priate costume, which. I believe, consists of a judicious 
mixture of red and yellow paint, three feathers, and the 
scalp of your opposite neighbour. Pleasant that,’’ he 
added, pointing to the reversed coal-scuttle— "that's a 
new (riition, not of ' Coke upon Littleton,' but of Goal 
upon — wjiai’s the suitl aye, Buffer versus Stoker. 1 
shall have to make out a case of circumstantial evidence 
against the cat, or I’m safe for a rowing from the gover- 
nor. Good bye, old boy 1 don’t fancy I'm mad ; I’m 
not the fool 1 seem, though I confess appearances are 
against me just at present; there’s the coach, by Jingo, 
three bays and a grey, — no chance of the box — is this a 
hat 1 off we go.” So saying, he shook my hand warmly, 
bounded down the steps, and the next moment was 
rattling away towards London as fast as four horses 
could hurry him. 

It was with a heavy heart, and a foreboding of coming 
evil, that 1 mounted my horse and slowly retraced my 


evil, that 1 mounted my horse and slowly retraced my 
steps towards Ileathfleld. Coleman’s exuberant spirits, 
which 1 believe Were partly assumed with a view to 
cheer me by diverting my attention from the painfhl 
subject which engrossed it, bgd produced an effect dia- 
metrically oppositoto that which be had intended, and J 


metrically empositoto that which be had intended, and J 
felt dissatisned with th< step 1 had taken, doubtful of 
the success of his mission, anxious to a degree which 
was absolutely painful about the late of Harry, and alto- 
gether thorougUy miserable. 1 reached home in time 
for dinner, daring which meal my abstracted manner , 
and low spirits were so apparent, as to set my mother 
speculating on the chances of my having over-heated 
myself and *‘got a chill,” whilst Fanny’s anxious ques- 
tioning glances, to which 1 was well aware 1 cofild fur- 
nish no satisfisetory reply, produced in me a degree, pf 
nervous excitement which was unbearable, |n^ ^ 
moment the cloth was withdrawn, 1 ledi fke and 
rambled forth into the wildest pam Pf the park. The 
quiet peaceful beauty of the scene, and ^ MMMiig 
coolness of the evening air, had inaipwat ttieaaiirib eirimed 
the excitement under which 1 lahourad, and X was 
turning my steps towards the Hail, when J mPI^ . Oak- 
lands and Archer, who, fi&dingl was not at the 
had come in searm of me. Half an houffi convaMtmB 
served to render aU mir {mvipus coideeiiiree, mating of 

of grsss-land situated about Judf way betwete Opm 
and Heathfield, so as to b4 equally popesalkla ^ boift 
parties ; the time appoBMl iraB nve pHmt 
losing morning. Aiielfrwiui to ad as 
cond; everything had lien luanagM' iidih,p|frmtest 
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tod th^ydld not boUeve a single craatnre, |my£sther to give you 100/. as a wedding preseiHfi^t* 
oxcof^tuig Utemselires, had the slightest auspieion that her ; only hint that it was my w|sh» laiA he would give 
aueh an event was likely to take place. They had re- twenty times the sum. And now md-^psha 1'^-- ^ho 
solved not to tell me till every thing was settled, as continaed, drawing his hand aeroas hji eyes» ** 1 tdmll 
they feared my opposition. Having thus taken me into play the woman if 1 go on talking to yon muck more - 
their eonftdenoe, Archer left us, sayiug, that probably gocm night, Frank,— do you aceompaOf US to the ground 
Qaklandi miad^t like to have some private conversation tomorrow morning V 

with mei and he would join us again in half an hour.** I will go with you,'* returned I, with dilBetil||<WTer* 
R^oioed at this opportunity, I used eveiy argument 1 coming a choking sensation in my throht ; ** I miy be 
eoold think of to induce Harry not to return Wilford's able to be of some use," — 

firs. " Here comes Archer," said Oaklands, '^so onil muih 

Oaklands heard me for some time in silence, and T good night ; I must get home, or my father will #oM«r 
began te Ibar my efforts would be fruitless, when hud- what is become of me." . , . 

denly he turned towards me, and said— bis fine eyes My heart was too full to speak, and pressing hls kahd 
beaming with an almost womanly expression of tender- I turned abruptly away, and walked quickly ka A# 


ness as be spoke,— “ W ould this thing make you happier opposite direction, 
in case 1 fsiir A silent pressure of the hand was my 
only answer, and he added in a low voice, ** then it 
shall he as you wish." A pause ensued, — for my own 
part, the thought that this might be our last meeting a LITTLE Til 
completely overpowered me; I did not know till that 
moment the strength and intensity of my affection for 
him. The silence was at length interrupted by Oak- 
lands himself, and the low tones of his deep rich voice • ... 

trembled with emotion, as they fell mournfully on the resume with 

stillness of the evening air. “My father!" he said, ^bat, in all probab 
“that kind old man, whose happiness Is wrapped up Englandwaadrunks 


A LITTLE TALK ABOUT BUCKlNOHAll 
PALACE. 

fCouitnned.J 

Wh resume with a bit of historical gossip, showihL 
that, in all probability, the first tujf) qf Ua fnadeiH 
JSng/and was drunk upif^ the site of Bu^in^hamPaUie^; 


in my welfioO I it will break his heart, for he has only for tiie Earl of Arlington took the first pound of tjsa 
me to love. Frank, my brother!" he added, passing to England, having bought it iu Holland for sixty 
hli am nrand my neck, a. he had used to do, when we ghu] . gnj * this time the Karl realded in “ArUngtrt 

a man should confront and overcome whatever is House. ^ 

opposed to him in his path through life, i will not We now return to the palace. Had the " triumphal 
dl^uise from yon that, looking rationally and calmly an*h ” and its accessories been cornploled as originally 
at the matter, 1 have but little hope of quitting the projected, the cost of the archway, railing, and sUtue, 


field to-morrow alive. My antagonist, naturally a man 
of rindiotive disposition, is incensed against me beyond 
all power of forgiveness, and his skill is fully equal to 


will,” replied I, "and may God help me, as 1 
execute this trust fidthfully !'* 

" You have relieved my mind of half its burden," 


intended for the royal entrance to the palace gardens. 
This arch was built by Mr. Decimus Bartou, In 1^28 ; 
it is eighty feet in height, and has a single aperture. 


returned Oaklands, warmly, “I have only one thing with an architrave surmounted by an archivolt, without 
mqre to mention : — When 1 came of age last year, my a keystone; an innovation by no means pleasing. The 
father’sliberality made over to mean ample income for a sides are decorated with Corinthian pilasters, and 
dngle man to liv^ on : excepting a few legacies to old sculptured wreaths of laurel, iuclosing " G. H, IV.,* 
servants; 1 have divided this between your good little and crowns, alternately. In each front, from the four 
Mstar and yonrs^ which 1 thought you would prefer central pilasters, a portico of four Oolumns pviyects on 
to iB^ leaving It to you alone." two solid plinths. Above the entablature, on a lofty 

I eannot allow you to do this; 

othtfs ***»***■ Mtnlv havB cl j iii wijb unon vnn ’* IH tt will be remewberifd thst sMtnst Arliegtoi^iui ws iW 

® 4 Claims upon you. ministry, article, nf Impeachment were preferred In im i 

'^Iplioro ioi^ a Wflg in the world who has a right to Q^e of the chLges being thathe had been wanting in fldvUtw to 

I at my death," answered he; " the next his treat aa a priv|poundllor, aa a sworn defender of the Pto- 
d estates isa distantrelai ion in Scotland, teaunt religion. TfiJ Ewl met this e«id "bargee ffOlMt 
It 7 &ther Wnacreful « 

ee me, will have a larger income than faith; for, in “the Autobiography of Sir lohn Bratmtom 
le able to spend ; besides, as the duties printed for the Camden Society, we find tb^enj-y AmmU 

[iog Mtiveljr m waj profewum, I ua uukthi. phiritiMifUum.cn .o. bop. M 
B ainuw to pwTid. fer jron." •»» 4 b.,<ttd w.i«pi>.ih»tbo»ghth.wMjddi»wi.ip««Mj. nj. 

nr nui^t p««e« » lixpeiice of the win «« hw. tt Inwwm 

dsad.* Spe he hm a prieat, wife abaoltt^ Sttd aoe hemed mgWt 

enh?* Harnr. « Whenyon reinm Chi^, tho' he W receaued ^ 

I ever rWt y<« . 

tgm^^laiude Maurieejbl going on, and 


i maiqgy miMBotibl^ in her own rank, ^ | m this pveeentJUog’a too." 


would have exceeded 70,000/. As it is, the arch has 
been almost uiiiverKally condemned us u iiionument of 
tasteless expenditure and extravagant folly. CobbetL 


ail power oi lorgiveness, ana nis skiu is luuy equal to tastojess expcnuiturc auu uAtiuvajuiuiii lunj.. 
hismalioe: should Ifiill, 1 leave my father to your care ; in his odd, sarcastic way, used to say, that he had 
be a son to him in the place of the one he will have often, in crossing the nark, halted to look at tliestfue^ 
lost. This is not a light thing which 1 ask of you, ture without being able to “ make anything pf Itp” In 


be a son to him in the place of the one he will have often, in crossing the nark, halted to look at tliestfue^ 
lost. This is not a light thing which 1 ask of you, ture without being able to “ make anything pf Itp” In 
Frank 1 1 ask you to give up your independence, your which unsatisfactory result there must haVe been many 
high hopes of gaining name and fortune by the ex- sharers. 

ereise of your own talents and industry, and to devote- The other arch, originally intended as a grand feature 
some of the best years of your life to the weary task 


high hopes of gaining name and fortune by the ex- sharers. 

ereise of your own talents and industry, and to devote- The other arch, originally intended as a grand feature 
some of the best years of your life to the weary task of the remodelling of the palace, may be noticed here : 
of complying with the caprices, and bearing the sorrows, this is the costly “ triumphal " structure facing Hyde 
of a gnef^tricken old man. M'lll you do this for me. Park Corner, which now terms the publio entrance into 
Frank T the Green Park, by Constitution II ill, biit was originally 
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bldeking-eoaTBd, is raised an attic, sarmounted by an 
aeroteritun; the soffite of the arch is scnlptored in 
sunken panels; and within the piers are apartments, 
and st^n ascendiofc to the roof of the attic; the 
entnnoes being at the tide, and, with tho windows, 
having a mean fffeet. The gates, by Bramah, are of 
massive iron scroll-work, bronzed; the design com- 
prising the royal arms, in a oircnlar centre : they are 
handsome, but less otiginal than the superb palace 
gates we have just described. Mr. Burton’s original 
design for the arch, it should, in Justice, be men- 
tioned, has not been carried out. Ho proposed to 
embellish the main piers with groups of trophies; 
to place a figure of a warrior on each stylobate; 
to enrich the attic with a sculptural representation of 
an aneifflnt triumph ; to place a statue, flanking the 
attic, over each column ; and to crown the acroterium 
with a figure of Victory, in a quadriga, or four-horse 
chariot. Had these embellishments boon executed, 
the arch would not have been condemned, as it has 
^been, for its insipidity of design, and absence of classic 
Igp propriatenesB. At this point, by the way, the late 
Bp John Boano proposed to erect an entrance into 
1 Ticcadilly, of architectural stupendouanessf and most 
elaborate sculptural enrichment : it waa||to consist of 
two large side arches, opening to Hyde rark and the 
Green Park, and a vast arch spanning the Piccadilly 
roadway, at a height entitling to tne epithet of triumphal. 
The cost would have been enormous ; but, had the design 
been executed, it would have presented the most magni- 
fioeniineirc^olitan entrance in Europe, and have been 
|M]y worthy of *' tho city of tho world." 

Upon Mr. Burton’s arch, as the reader is, doubtless, 
awar^, has been placed Mr. Wyatt's colossal equestrian 
statue of the Duke of Wellington. Previous to this, 
to give security to the immense weight which the attic 
has now to oariy, it was strengthened at each angle by 
a cross buttress; and the supporting slab is laid upon 
a strong brick aixdi. The statue was designed and cast 
expreSMy for this position, after the Queen’s consent 
hiS hria obtained for its location there; for which 
pmrposQlalso, tho funds were subscribed by the public : 
and, on the royal permission being granted. Her Majesty 
nmarked, that were the monument placed u]mn the 
areh, as proposed, in leaving the palace for a ride, she 
should have tho satis&ction of seeing tho statue of the 
greatest man in her dominions. 

To return to the palace, the view from the platform 
of Mr. Barton's arch comprises a amp d^oeU of the royal 
gardens, and shows the vast cironlar reservoir, the 
laka, &e, and the pavilion, of which wo shall speak in 
detail hereafter. 

To resume, chronologically : soon after the acoession 
hf William the Fourth, it was resolved to oomplete the 
paHicCt and have it furnished os a royal residence. Pre- 
viously, however, to this being done, in the summer of 
188X, tho^ublic were admitted to view the interior of 
the j^lac^ by iiokets, for parties not exceeding six 
pcraons ; and wfollin the limited time xnany thousands 
W^ed themselves of this privilege— ourselves among 
tim number. The floors were then uncaipetod, but 
the mirrors were fixed throughout ^e several apart- 
ments. ThsgsiwralehaxsoteriBtic ipsa waste of gold, 
fifitfs. Slid guttss^ in the worst possible taste ; the 
eomd ceiling ofGis throne room, we remember, "fretted 
. idth gddsn fires,** resembled tiie top of a work-box; 
the multitude of gilt cspitalB was very striking : each 
ef theiM eost 80I., whlhft a contract for IZL each had 
b^ 'itfiisedt There were several purs of gorgeous 
finding docKTS, of mahogany and plate-glass, overloaded 
With onnolu, eadi costing 800 guineas a pair : they 
wars hi very questioiiable taBte,aM were better adapted 
fbr a flashy gm-palsee than the abode of royalty, and 
seveialof thm wereacoordinglyremoved. We remember 
ihebbyioas defect of there bung but enestate a tai r case ; 
' »8 Ihi rnm^tum onlyabcnowed light; and 

tha Ubriy, at the door of whi^ It was sfefroely possiblh 


to read. IntheprmeipaifioGr,theoetagonalapartmeatbf 
the library of George the Third was unapproj^ated. It 
had been proposed to fill the compartments of the walls 
with the cartoons of Baphad from Hampton Court' ; 
but no sooner was this proposition intimated to the 
public than it was loudly protested against, and at 
length given up. Indeed, this removal of the eartoons 
would have been an injusUce to the public fiw the mere 
purposes of private gratification. 

In our stroll through the palace we were much struck 
with the picturoaquenesB of the garden-^nt^ and the 
cheerfulness of the apartments in this portion of the 
plan. The terrace-walk was very beautifiil; and at 
each extremity was an Ionic temple-like conservatory, 
the roof and walls filled with plate-glass, and each to 
be filled with the rarest plants. 

It was a strange sight to witness the eagerness with 
which the holiday folks rambled through the stately 
staircases, corridors, and saloons of the vast palace; 
how a few, of a more contemplative cast, lingered 
beneath tho canopy in the throne-room, from whence 
the sovereign, by a slight turn of the head, might 
descry the architectural glory of the metro^lia — ^the 
matchless dome of Bt. Paul’s cathedral. Then, the 
lofty windows of the ante-room were thrown open, and 
by this moans two or three of the visitors had strayed out 
upon tho floor of the great portico, and were e^oying 
the park prospect astride the balustrade. However, as the 
peo^e reflected upon the vast outlay for the palace, they 
saw before them as a sort of compensation, the landscape- 
garden of the hitherto enclosed waste of Bt. James’s 
Park; and it may be worth while to glance at the 
effects of the change. " Sixty years ago," wrote the late 
Theodore Hook, " tho Mall continued the fashionable 
promenade, in the evening : it is now only useful as a 
thoroughfare from Whitehall to Pimlico, and eveniug 
promenade there is none ; for the class of persons who 
give the tone to society dine at the hour at which their 
grandfathers supped, and dress for dinner at the period 
when their ancestors, two centuries since, were undress- 
ing for bed. But the beautiful garden which has su- 
perseded the swampy meadow, and the Dutch canal 
within the enclosure, is thronged in the summer even- 
ings with those who have din^, and enjoy themselves 
quite as much as those iriio have not ; and affords anew 
source of amusement to the public, and keeps pleasure- 
hunters away from the suburban tea-gardens and 
bowling-greens, which within the last quarter of a cen- 
tury were so popular with Londoners." 

Soon after the admission of the public to view the 
palace, its fittings were proceeded with; which occa- 
sioned the small wits to say that it was "buUt for one 
soveretgn, and fumiahedfor another,** Considerable al- 
terations were Asomade in tho palace itself by Mr. Blore : 
the cupola, or dome, was taken down, aud replaced by 
one of much smidler size; and the principal front was 
raised, so as wholly to conceal the cupola froA the 
spectator in the park, while it continued a feature 
in the garden-front, as was originally intended. This 
amendment had idso the additional advantage of mvent- 
ing the principal front from being overpoweraa by tbe 
wings, and of giving increased statelinm to tlie whole 
pile. 

At length, the Kew Palace actually became a royal 
residence, being taken possession of by Her Mqfesty, 
very shortly after her aoeeBsi(ai, viz. July 18, 1887. 
Thus, we tee that seven entire years, or' the wfieioKilgn 
of William the Fourth, were iptmt ifi fititdridngnnd 

altering the palace as a habitation for tlie sovniAgii ; 
and oven then, the state^ aparlAanii vrere oneoe^fingly 
limited in number, and by no means vdymotous in 
themselves. EingWilliam and Queen Adds£lo didnot 
appear anxious to tenant the Kew PaHee: they pafeed 
much of their time at Windsor, and a iwtotMnwni 
Brighton; uringBt. Jamei^afer levtoiand 
and a few apaiteents iNoe rbfenlalied to pidbbe 
in Bonfe degree for a royal reskienea. EqaiAr the oenn- 
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ptotte of Bocking^iam Falaoe im not eipodlted. We 
m»j tune state that the cost of the palace itself^ includ- 
ing the arohiteetaral afte^thought8, but exclusive of the 
expense of furnishing, has been 678,7772.; and never was 
outlay more unsatisfactory to the country. Satire of all 
sorts has been freely let fly at the design. Dr. Waagen, 
the eminent German critic, quaintly says Bucking- 
ham Plalaoe looks as if some wick^ magician had sud- 
denlv transformed some capricious stage scenery into 
solid reality upon which another comments, would 
that the same magician could re-traxisform it, and at the 
same time return the many hundre<]b of tiiousands 
pounds it has cost into the exchequer.*' 

The site of the palace, seen from Piccadilly, ap- 
pears very low ; and, in consequence, it is supposed to 
bo smothered in the prospects from the windows. How- 
ever, them is notiiing so bad but that something may 
be said in defence of it ; and so it is with the palace 
site. Looking €tt the structure, much of this censure 
may be correct ; but situation cannot be duly appreci- 
ated by looking cU it ; — by looking from it, the extent 
and variety of the prospects can only be rightly esti- 
mated. In each direction, except on the Pimlico side, 
the views are not only the most extensive, but the 
finest in all the metropolis. From the eastern front, 
there is no other prospect in any part of London so 
magnificent. In the foreground lies St. James’s Park, 
with the lake and island; on the left is the massive 
palace-house of the Duke of Sutherland ; and next is 
the mansion of Lord Spencer, one of the ^t designs of 
Inigo Jones, with the other fine buildings which face 
the Green Park. On the right is Westminster Abbey ; 
and in perspective the Horse-Guards, the Treasury, and 
the Admiralty ; and beyond them are the dome of St. 
Paul's, and the spires of the City churches. Another 
fine feature, too, is the lofty colonnaded terraces of 
Carlton-gardens, and the statue-crowned York column. 
The view from the north side comprehends the Green 
Park, with the terrace of Piccadilly, from Devonshire 
House to the princely mansion of the Duke of Welling- 
ton ; the beautiful entrance-screen to Hyde Park ; and 
the loftier arch opposite, at the moment we write 
crowned with the most stupendous bronze group of | 
modem times. The foreground of this prospect, too, 
has been much improved by the removal of the Banger’s 
Lodge and shrubberies from the verge of the Green 
Park, on the north side of Piccadilly. The south side 
of the palace looks towards Pimlico. The garden, or 
west front, looks over an extent of sixty-three acres, laid 
out in the very best style of landscape gardening. 

The approach to the palace is by the main mall of j 
St. James’s Park ; and had the communication been 
made direct to Charing Gross, as contemplated, the : 
road would be by a noble straight avenue to the | 
marble triumphal arch already described. We may 
here add,, that over the side gates in each face of this 
arch are figures of Englsmd, Scotland, and Ire- 
land; Genius exciting Youth ; Virtue and Valour; 
Peace and Plenty ; and over the central archway are 
figures of Fame and Victory, and a sculptured key- 
stone* It was, however, originally intended to place on 
the park &ce of the arch a representation in bold relief 
of the battle of Waterloo ; and on the opposite face the 
battle of Tra&lgar; besides medallions of Wellington 
and K^on, groups of trophies, statues of heroes, &c. 

Behind tlm arch, the palace comjprehends a quad- 
rangle^ or open souare, of 240 foot in extent on each 
skin* beingimat we same size as the quadrangle of 
(Msaiiiet House. The principal and governing order 
is Boiiieii.-Corinihian, raised on a Doric basement. 
Thf oential mags of the design is composed of a bold 
jiggie eocMre, or superior portico, of eight coupled 
and oorresponding towers, with four columns 
fitlier extremity. The tympanum of the centre pe- 
dUiMt< is lUed with sculpture, and the pediment 
ermedjetth statues. The projecting wings or sides of 
the qjunma^e uevf* subdued character; the ends 
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towards the park presenting Cminthfian portleoes, Stt^ 
mounted with statues, and adorned with gculptiMres: on 
the left wing are figures of tCiitoryi .Qeogci^y, 
Astronomy; and on the right, Fawttng» Musle, and 
Arehitecture, Around the entire building, ahete the 

windows, is a frieze combining in ascMlthe rose, 
rock, and thistle; and extending from each wing^fiieieg 
the park, is a screen or wall, with private 
The northern wing was originally ooeupiod hy 
Duchess of Kent and her Boyal Highness's ho«|imwd : 
it is now the royal nursery. Of the northoin fhd 
southern fronts we have already spoken : thO 'UCtggonM 
apartment in the latter (intended for a chapell has, 
believe, been fitted up as an armoury. The gariWfroat 
is, however, in an architectural sense, the principal oast 
it consists of five highly ornamented Corinthian toffsrs, 
the centre one being circular. A balustrade terrsm, 
extending the whole length of this front, between, tae 
two Ionic pavilions, one of which has bf^n converUd 
into a chapel, adds greatly to the general efteot, by 
seemingly increasing the elevation, while it spreads a 
broad base that augments the apparent stren^h and 1 
grandeur. The upper portion is embellished with A 
statues and groups of trophies, and historical luts-reliefs, 1 
designed bytf^xman and others. 

We will examine the interior. 

Having passed through the triumphal arch Into the 
quadrangle, which is surrounded by a peristyle of Greeiun 
Doric columns, instead of an arcade, we piss under the 
portico into thu marble hall. The ceiling is only eighteen 
feet high, but is supported by an extensive range of 
double columns, standing on an elevated oontlnuous 
basement, every shaft formed of a single piece of veined 
white (Carrara) marble, with Mosiue gold bases and 
capitals ; whilst the marble floor has a lfi»saic V itruvian 
scroll border. Thonce you ascend by a broad flight of 
steps to the sculpture gallery, one hundred and ^enty 
feet in length, with marble columns and floor corre- 
sponding with the hall. The sculpture in the gldlery 
consists chiefly of busts of eminent statesmen, and 
members of th^oyal family. This gallery eXteao4lhe 
whole length ofthe central portion of the grcjid pUm, 
corresponding with the picture gallery above itTli ^hz 
into the library, or council-room, which liga a semL 
circular termination in the central portion of the golden 
front. When the door of this room is open. 4he vUta 
from the grand entrance across the hall, sculpture gal* 
lery, and library, to the very windows opening to the 
gaxden terrace— indeed, through the entire edifice — Is a 
scene of architectural picturesqueness. To the right 
and left of the libraiy are moderately-sized room^ which 
command the cheerful retirement of the garden 
scenery. These apartments, in their furniture and deco- 
ration, combine elegance and luxury withsimpUelty and 
comfort : they must be a welcome'^retreat from the gold 
and glitter of me state rooms ; and opening upon the 
terrace, with its picturesque vases of flowers, they enable 
you to enjoy in the beautifully undulated grounds, a 
mimic Arcady embosomed fn deep foliage,” as H has 
b4en called, a gay delicious solitude rescued from the 
fummn Btrepitumque Roma*' 

Be-crossing the hall, a spacious flight of marble steps 
leads to the grand staircase, also of white marble, end 
on the left hand as you enter from the portico. TUs 
staircase eonsists of a centre and two returning il(ghte> 
the former being carried up to the entiunce to the 
armoury, from wltieh the efiect is beantifril and theetBeel* 
This staircase has lately been decorated, by Mr. GveM*, 
after the manner of the Italian masten ; on the e e tw llg 
are four fresooez of morning, evening, noon, and ttflililh 
on gold ground, with exquisite Imitations of mavhlhifim 
The staircase itself Is too smBl ; but the rail, •nppmtid 
on bold and rich Mosaic gold sorolVwork, haon 
efi^, especially in oontinuatlon of the radon oiptotl 
and bases of the columns in thehalL TheUbrxIy^^ tha 
wiiy> used as a waiting-room for d^tftioim is 
soon as the Queen is prepared to looiivo them, 
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fterots i\k» sculptui^ galleiy into the hall, and thence j 
lUMMhd by the grand ataircaae, ihlro^gh an ante>room 
•bd thh gteen dJrawing-roeKn.to ^he throne-room. The 
ttthlu^^T folding doora, ovelvortiate idth looking-glaii^ 
Add ormolu, (of which We have ilmdy spoken,) are here 
im^lMuing]^ introduced. Upon emte occasions, or grand i 
receptions, the hall end staircase are lined by yeomen 
Of^e gttaid, with the Ckons, lieutenant, and clerk of 
the cheque, the whole presenting a magnificent scene 
of pageantry and regal state. A staircase for the egress 
Cf company has been constructed on the right side of 
the hau, since the original plan Was made. 

The green drawing-room, which occupies the centre 
of the eastern i^nt, and opens upon the upper or 
dorittthian story of the portico, is a superb apartment; 
the walls are hung with green satin, striped, relieved 
with tastefhl gilding ; the room is some fifty feet in 
lehjrihi and thmy-two feet in height ; it has an almost 
eddless series of looking-glass iii door and shutter panels, 
add elaborate frames, which reflect a beautiful little 
pancratna of the park enclosure, caught through the 
niarble arch and the pillars of the exterior portico. 
Wheh state balls are given, the spacious tent, formerly 
belonging to Tippoo Saib,l8 raised beneath the portico, 
aud the windows being removed, rqflgshments are 
served here to the company : it thus iH the effect of 
enlarging the SS^^pk It is lit by an Indian suii," eight 
fISet in dlaihet^y bsi round a chandelier, which throws 
dol#n the li(iftt dpon the company with brilliant effect. 

We nett advance to the throne-room, sixty-four feet 
In length, whieh presents a blaze of elaborate enrich- 
ment. The walls are hung with crimson satin, striped ; 
end the. alcove, on the north side, with crimson velvet, 
relieved with a profusion of gilding, and emblazonry of 
arms, Ac. The fascia consists of massive gilt wreaths, 
and two laige figures bearing a gilt medallion of George 
the Fourth. In this recess is placed the royal throne, 
or chair of state. The celling of the room is coved, 
richly emblazoned with arms, and gilded in the boldest 
Italian style of the fifteenth century. Beneath is a 
l^tC marble frieze exquisitely sculptured by Bailey — 
tne des^, the Wars of the llose^ Stothard's last 

E t iHRl. In this room arc presented addi'csses to the 
m, in state as picturesque as it is splendid: there, 
Ml^esty is seated on her throne in her royal robes, 
irith the Prince Cbnsort on her left, and surrounded by 
her ministers and great officers of state, the court, Ac. ; 
the deputation then advance through an avenue of the 
^htlernen-at-arms, and the address is duly presented. 
Ibr the christening of the Princess Royal, in February, 


Ibr the christening of the Princess Royal, in Februaiy, 
1841 , the throne was removed from the recess, and in 
itipUcC was erected an altar, hung With crimson velvet 
aha gold, and upon it was ranged the silver-gilt eom- 
mdlucmplate ; the font being placed upon a Mosaic 
tiiblu, updh a richly embroidered velvet carpet; the 
eitM the whole was impressive ai^ superb. This 
room altogether, very gorgeously appointed, 'ffiie 
of Riding, the richly fretted oove of the 
oeilllia, the durved emd gilt bordute of the crimson 
satlahangi^ and draj^ries, and the large and brilliant 
hiirroTZ in massive gmd frames; and the richly-dight 
and canopy of the throne recess; the superb 
Ifiitmi With their myilade of prismatic g1itter->all make 
up a some of ovbtpewsring richness, relieved only by 
3d maste beahty of * Stothard's white marble frieze of 
the Wani of the RCsea— the great chain of events, by 
whteh the royal as descendants of the Tudors, 
oamd to the throne.^ In this chamber, too, are 
dMerad more important matters than mere forms of 

(11 The wtiabte Stethud wm hWVeeii eevonty and ejahty 


state ceremonials; and the saloon is generslly proVidqd 
with a long table and a number of seats for the accom- 
modation of the ministers when they and the Queen are 
in Privy Council assembled.*' 


A CHRISTMAS PARTY IN THE COUNTRY.! 
Chap. XL 

"Ah ! James,” said Lucy, "though you did remem- 
ber our dispute when you wrote this, you have not, as I 
had hoped, pade the amende honorable to the daisy. 
What can you advance from the poets in favour of the 
gaudy marigold I " 

" 1 do not know how I shall acquit myself under this 
challenge, Lucy,” he replied, "but it certainly has some 
poetical claim. Its botanical name Calendula, which 
affirms it to bloom in the course of every month, has a 
sweet echo in its Italian title /'/ore dogni meet, whilst 
it shares with the sunflower the honour of l>eing con- 
sidered an emblem of constancy, turning to look to- 
wards the sun in his course through the heavens, and 
opening its eyes to receive his first beams, when — 

* The early morn lete out the peeping day 
And strews liis path with golden luarygolds.' 

As the exception is said to prove the rule, I will even 
quote fr.)m Beaumont’s Psyche the only instance 
which I know to be on record of the matygold's 
fickleness. 

* Tilt* m ary gold her garish love forgot, 

And turned her homage to these fairer eyes ; 

All flowers looked up, and dutifully shot 
Their wdhder hither, whence they saw arise 
Unparehiug courteous lustre, wiiich instead 
Cf lire, soft joy's irradiations spread.* 

But,” he continued, "the most beautiful lines I 
know on this flower, are in that old work, ' Wither’s 
Emblems,* and at the risk of tiring you 1 will veuturc 
to repeat them. 

* When, with a tterious musing, I behold 
The grateful and obsequious marigold. 

How duly ev'ry morning she displays 

Her open breast, wlien Titan spreads his rays ; 

How she observes him in his daily walk. 

Still bending: towards him her Small tender stalk : 

How, when ne down declines, she drodps and mourns, 
Bedew'd (as 'twere) with tears, till he iVturus ; 

And, how she vails her flowers when he is gone, 

As if she scorned to be looked on 
By an inferior eye ; or, did contemn 
To wait upon a meaner light than hitp. 

When this I meditate, metliiiiks, the flowers 
Have spirits far more generous than ours; 

And give us fair examples ^ despdse 
The servile fhwningB, and idolatries, 

Wherewith we court these earthly things below, 

Which merit not the service we bestow. 

But, oh my (jkid I though grovelHng I appear 
Upon the ground, and have a rooting here, 

Which hales me downward, yet in my desire, 

To that which is above me I aspire : 

And all my best affections I pruflsss 


VliMiV and imagliiatiOD wHfch baddisiiiupusbad hit beat days. At 
thaM Is hot* pt^Aaps, 16 bh fbuinrailMua interesting series 
Qf^ In tiieleat or timet, 

mowings oTiSSi IdMa ouAtSTba In flia roy$X oolleeUon, but 
at on. the decease of the 


And ail mv best affections 1 profess 
To Him that is the Sun of Rigbteousiiesa. 

Oh ! keep the morning of His incarnation ; 

The burning noontide of His bitter fnKiAatu 
The niglit of His Descending, fip4 the 
Of His Ascension, ever in : 

That imitating Him in wldn 2 moji 
1 never follow «n iuforioir wa^^.* 

" How beautiful 1” excialn^ ^ whole pnr^t 
How very beautiful 1 ” iihlid Bbaaliuek "Sa^ly we 
must all adopt the maxygold now amougab dhr fo^o- 


(i) dontinned Aroia <^0. / 
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jltfWerif though ii to not indeed a naiiTO of this i 
cdnutiry/' 

There to thh marsh mai 7 gu]d, Rose,** said Agnes. 

** Yest Agnes,** replied Sophia, ** but you know well 
that it is not one of the same class of plants as the real 
maiygold, hut is one hf the ranunculus tribe, and 
allied to the buttercup, its botanical name CqU^m, im- 
plying n goblet ; and truly it resembles a golden chalice; 
Wf have, however, many flowers which, though not of 
the toune tomily as the marygold, resemble it in turn- 
ing towards the sun. Besides the daisy, there are the 
ojE-eye, the hawkweed, the flea-bane, Ac.” 

** Pray, does the hawkweed in any wi^ resemble a I 
hawk 1 *' asked Mrs. Barlow. , 

"Not at all,” replied Sophia. *'For thS derivation ! 
of that term, which is the same as its botanical name 
ffiercicium, derived from the Greek name for a hawk, 
we must refer to the conceits of the old botanints, who 
believed that it was from using the juice of this plant 
that hawks and other birds of prey acquired their won- 
derful power of vision ; and this strange opinion must 
have been pretty widely spread, if we take the testi- 
mony of the French name Jtpervibre, and the German 
Habichtskraut.” 

suppose then the cuckoo eats the flower which 
bears its name in order to clear its voice,” said Alleyn. 

" Oh 1 Alleyn ! ” cried Agnes, ** do you not remem- 
ber the old nursery song s^ys, * he sucks little bird's 
eggs to make his voice clear.’ 1 know the cuckoo- 
flower is called so because it comes in spring when the 
cuckoo does, and I remember Sophia told me that 
Qerade says, * it flowers for the most part in April or 
May, when the cuckoo doth begin to sing her pleasant 
notes without stammering.” | 

** Bravo 1 Agnes,” exdalmod her father, ’’you are | 
impipving rapidly when you too begin to quote Gerade, 
and 1 do not despair of your being a second Sophia at 
last. What flower is it that Gerade calls the cuckoo- 
flower 1” 

” 1 believe, papa, it is the Cardamlne pratensis, and 
you know that it is called so here, but Laura says the 
cuckoo-flower is a different flower at Woodthorpe." 

” Laura is right,” said Mrs. Barlow, there the pretty 
little woodsorrel is called the cuckoo-flower, and I 
think I have heard the name given to other spring 
flowers besides these.” 

’*! believe, however, that the Cardamine has the 
best established claim to it, Mrs. Barlow,” said Mr. 
Hamilton ; ’‘and there are few flowers more interesting 
to me than this, from its association with the early days 
of Egypt and Greece. It is one of those ever recurring 
phenomena of nature which link us with the past ; and, 
when 1 see the pde blossom springing in the fields, 
and at the same time hear the cheerful voice of the 
cuckoo, 1 am carried back to the days of Hesiod and 
Aristophanes, and remember that the latter tells us 
’the cuckoo formerly governed all Egypt and Phoe- 
nicia, because when tnat bird appeared they judged it 
was time for wheat and bgrley harvest. ’ ” 

” Has not the Lyohnis Flosououli or Bagged Robin 
some claim to the name of cuckoo-flower 1” asked Mr. 
Loralne. 

’’It certainly has from its Latin appellation,” replied 
Hr. Hamilton,'* ” and the fig tree has likewise a claim 
from the Greek, since in that language the same 
word denotes bofA the cuckoo ahd the young fig. The 
reason assigned for this cotucidenoe is, tliat they ap- 
pear a bhrchmstance lemaTked by Beigamm 

mdlUl^eet to happOtl in this olimaie also. The early 
CHtSto writeto ^d mdoh mote attention to these 
iuto slnoe bbeh done, and, though the 
writot 1 iitve Just named, end idso some of the Swedi^ 

' batoittihL dweavoured to follow out the hints they 
imvi tltotblie been bnt lUtte progress made. To my 
Sul It amton h mnsi inteidstlng study, not only 
beoiijlto It Mm tn id amditation on the bMutifhl and 
barmonioua wmka cl nature, but beeause it takes ua 


back he it were in the hiatoiy of man, and, amidst idl 
the superstition with which hto mlhd te bsen daHuued 
and debased, allows us to cateh keitsitd there agUmpse 
of purer light--a tint of the bklim hsm pamdtoe**' 
To what do you allude )” aidM Mli. 

” 1 allude to the ancient superstition el angnifi ?toh 
whidi the subject under dtocttMiott to inilmntmy eon^ 
nested. The word augury to derived fretoLnoto, f btott, 
and though in later UmeiLthe aumirs prophoaied town 
the signs discovered in the enUiIto of thSir 
Ac. it seems that originaliy they <uew thiur PHh 
dictions solely from the flight of birds. And ean Wh 
wonder that the mysterious migration of birds el ear- 
tain seasons, and their return from the ocean or the 
desert with untailiug wing, without pathway, and With* 
out guide, should strike Uie inquiring mind with awO 1 
and may we not fancy the wuudenug philosophers 
addressing them in the words of our own EngUidi 
poetess — 

* Birds 1 joyous birds of the wauderuig wing ! " 

Whence is it ye come witli the flowers of spring P* 

IIow beautiful, how wonderfbl,” he continued, ’’is this 
perpetual harmouy of nature. Which brings the birds 
back with the reviving flowers, and, year atiber year, 
teaches us to l|||pk for the one accompanied by the other, 
and to anticipato pleasure after pleasure in welcoming 
them, until nature beams out in oue universal flush ot 
joy and love 1 As star after star becomes apparent in 
the heavens whilst the night advances, so do tiie bright 
things of the earth come up silouily until they ate 
spre^ thickly around us as the lights above. There is, 
indeed, a sinking grandeur in the study of the heavenly 
bodies, which has given to astronomy a pre-eminence ot 
awe, but, if rigiiUy viewed in couuoxion with the har- 
mony of the whole vast design, surely every branch 
of natural philosophy would awaken tho same feeling, 
and 1 would maintain that the earlier and more true 
mode of prediction, drawn from the flowers and tho 
birds, has a stronger claim to our belief and reve- 
rence.” 

” 1 do not quito understand you, James,” said Mis. 
Loraine, this theory is new to me. Surely the|poUons 
of the heavenly bodies aro more strictly deHned, and oou- 
soquently more to bo relied on, than tho return of tho 
birds or the revival of the flowers; and we cannot 
wonder tliat the former are preferred as guides for tho 
times and seasons.” 

I will grant you, my dear madam,” returned Mr. 
Hamilton, ** that the movements of tbu heavenly bodies 
are the most chronologically regular, but for this very 
reason they are iess to be depended upon as prophets 
of the seasons^lor J. would speak only of predictions 
applying to husbandry, horticulture, Ac. The first 
astronomical calendars were made in l^ypt, and thence 
transplanted into Greece, where the ditterunco of lati- 
tude and longitiifle wss not so great as to oceailon any 
material disorepancy between their calculations and the 
boasoni^ though somo there certainly was; but when 
the Romans afterwards servilely copied the Greek 
calendar, the flirther change of the locality leadcred 
them still more unfiiithlui; and yet their groat poet, 
Virgil, in hto Georgies, has adopted them, and ovei- 
looked the signs of the trees ami flowers around hli|i. 
Hesiod, who was, according to some, an earlier wrt^r 
than Homer, according to others, his contempotur)', 
was the first known writer who noticed these signs, 
though doubtless in his time, and probably long betdire, 
husb^dry was partly regulated by the blowing of plants 
and the migration of birds. Hesiod was followed by 
Theophrastus, but the subject, after the latter wrltir, 
was no farther explored, I believe until the Uine< ui 
iinnsMu^ who, with the help ot hto dtooiplei^ eomi0d 
the Bwedtok calendar of Flora, in imitoaon of the 
Flemi calendar of TheophiaatuA** . \ ^ 

•• X think i have heard of the catofidAr at 
MddBophto, ’*thoiighldo]iotiam«mbcrtob«vnm^ 
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it. Vns, is it nallj useful^ or morely a fanciful and 
pootical trifle 1” 

^ Falciflil it certainly Is not/' replied Mr. Hamilton, 
^'aince it is founded on a strict observation of facts, 
compared together year after year. As to its utility, 
that Iws never yet been fairly tried, but I am inclined 
to believe, with Linnssna and Harold Barck, that it 
might be rendered permanently useful. Nature always 
adopts the most sunplo apid easy method of working, 
and fh>m the same cause brings forth different designs. 
In many cases we see and acknowledge this, in others 
it is conoealed from us ; yet we may well assert that, 
whenever two thinm, however distinct and separate 
they appear , to be in their natures, constantly accom- 
pany one another, thev are actuated and influenced by 
the same causes. Thus the swallow and the wood 
anemone, like the cuckoo and the young fig, appear 
together about the middle of April. It is not the stars 
which guide the bird, or the sweet influences of the 
Pleiades which revive the flower, but it is the returning 
warmth of the season which acts upon the nature of 
both, and if the season he backward, and 

* Winter lingering chills the lap of May/ 

both will bo equally retarded for a few days, whilst the 
stars move on in their distant and timu^measured jour- 
ney. When Aristotle says that the uightingalo sings 
continually day and night for fifteen ^ys, about the 
time when the young leaves begin to expand and 
thickim the woods, he not only marks tho time when 
the nightingale might bo expected to be heard in 
Gfreece, but the season of its melody in every other 
country which it frcaiients, which would not have been 
the case had he notea the month or day; for in England 
and Swodon it does not charm the ear at tho same 
time it does in Greece, yet in the same season it is 
with all, 'when the young leaves expand and thicken 
on the mountains.' Trees observe fixed laws in their 
time of leafing, some requiring one degree of warmth, 
and some another. The oak never puts forth its ver- 
dure before the larch flings down its green tassels graCc- 
fiilly as an emerald fountain, nor docs that timid 
Btran|lr, the acacia, hang out her pale blossoms to 
rival our hardy native hawthorn, but the gay procession 
marches onwards in regular routine; and tnose who 
have been in the habit of watching its progress year 
after year may know, when they see one tree come into 
leaf, which will bo the next to don the livery of spring. 
Nature herself— or, rather, the great God of nature — 
•eems thus to trace in living characters his instractions 
to the husbandman; but man has sought out many 
inventions, instead of attending to the unerring signs 
■0 beautifully spread before hifti. In some places, 
indeed, the page of nature’s book is still read uncon- 
Sdouily, and tho mower guesses the proper time for 
cutting the gnas from the flowering of the pamassia. 


ring the gnu» from the flowering of the pamassia, 
wltburing of the purple meadow-trefoil, or^e 
ining of the seeds of the yellow-rattle ; but from 


ecleatlfic mmi the suljecl has met with loss attention 
than it seems to deaerve,4knd would botanists try to work 
out this sttbllme idea» os Howltt calls it in his ' Book of 
the Seasons,' doahtlesa surer guides might be obtained 
than those wldoh now regulate the labours of the field.” 

It is truly a sublinM^ idea," said Sophia; "but has 
there never been n calendar of Flora constructed for 
this climated 

''Benjamin BtUlingfleet, a naturalist of the last 
centttiy, took great j^ns in noting the seasons in 
which different plants flowered, and different birds 
wpeared for several years together, and published an 
English Floral calendar, wi^ a translation of that of 
BLarold Barok, not aa a^ perfect work, but as an assist- 
ance to those whom he hoped would follow in the same 
1 should like to show it to yon ; hut of course 
f do not travel with all my books In my portmanteau.” 

1)o yon think we can get the wmk’from the libnuT 
at asked Cyril " I irill stake the inquiry 


to-morrow, if yon like, aa I intend to ride over in tke 
morning on some little business of my own. Ladies, 
have you any commissions 1 Aunt Martha, yon have 
been so busy over your knitting all the evening, you 
have not had time to speak one word, and 1 am sure 
vou must have used up all your fine soarlet wool, and 
be in want of a new stock." 

"No, thank you, Cyril,” replied aunt Martha, "I 
hove still this huge ball left,, which will suffiee to com- 
plete my task ; but 1 think, perhaps, 1 may find some 
other little ofiice for you at E - — r 

" Cyril need not fear a scarcity of commissions,” said 
Charles, laughing, ** for whenever I announce a journey 
there, 1 am obliged to strengthen my memory by a list 
as long as my first brief will be ; and then, when I am 
setting off overwhelmed with business, old Watson is 
sure to pounce upon me from out of her den, with, 

' Please, master Charles, would you be kind enough to 
call at the grocer's, and tell him he made a mistj&e in 
the last parcel ; — and if you would only bring me this 
— and that— and the other ; ’ — till X rush out in despair, 
leaving the good old soul with a rueful countenance, 
which haunts me until I have executed all I so rudely 
refused to her.” 

" And then, Cyril,” added Alleyn, " take care how 
you pass the Vicarage, or Charlotte Forster will be sure 
to want a bottle of paregoric, and Alice be longing for 
the second volume of some Winter’s Tale or other.” 

I " Oh ! I have got all the commisions from the Vicar- 
age," said Cyril, " 1 was there some time this morning, 
and I think it was the numerous wants of their party 
which iuduced me to plan the journey, so I hope I shall 
forget none.” 

" I think I must ride with you, Cyril,” said Frederic, 
" in order to search the old book-stalls for a rhyming 
dictionary, as 1 find the task Agnes has imposed upon 
me too difficult for my genius, without such assistance.” 
i "Write something in blank verse, then, Ooz,”8aid 
Agnes, " you know Cowper wrote his task in blank 
verso to please his cousin, and I like blank verse very 
much, though it is rather more difficult to Icam by 
heart ; and 1 shall like to learn your verses by heart, of 
course. I wish, James, she continued, turning to Mr. 
Hamilton, "1 wish you would write a charade in 
blank verse, and Cyril shall buy me a pretty little book, 
that 1 may copy all the charades into it for Justine, as 
she wishes to have them.” 

"And I will draw the flowers in it, Agnes," said 
Sophia, "and Rosaline shall sketch the house for a 
frontispiece, and Lucy design a vignette for the title 
page ; so take care Cyril, that yon get the paper veiy 
good and very smooth.” 

" What a charming present that will be, and how 
much I shall value such a treasure !" exclaimed Justine. 

" Well, Agues, you must give me the proper dimenaions 
for the book, and full particulars, that I may get it 
quite as you want it, or else 1 know you will shake your 
head at me most outrageously." 

** Oh, dear ! then mamma must let me see how many 
charades she has left, and I will leave plenty of room 
for that which James is to write for me. Do let me 
have a peep, prav do !” continued Agnes, whOst Mr. 
Hamilton begged he might select the followtsg for 
their present amusement. 

Xlow joyfol the weloome nnr First fftffi receivei^ 

As year after year be is Wrdl 
As men as sweet April hath nut forth her leaves, 
Betumeth that pssseqger bird. 

He callsfor my Second im mwy nm. 

And ffladhr the wifl be 
Starting forth from esoh fam i^ my seoond o^y 
The voice of that passenger tdlfl. 

But surely my JFiots wiffi alfeetion's quick eaf 
His earfiest note must nave heard, 

Since her. pale buds einimd as his flirimv webetf. 
Delighted to greet Mtu, but soon dkamar ' 

When away fifes fimi passenger id)r£ 
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riSCATOB’S SKBTCim 
Chap. II. 

^ lloBoands tlic living Burface of the ground : 
t^or nndelightful is the ceasoleBi hum, 

To him who musoB through the woodB nt noon. 

It I« now noon. The sun poure down bis rays ; tjxe 
breenols budied ; tbo river reflects a tbouaand hues from 
mirrored surfbee. 

A truce to sport ! The afiBoclations of the angler are 
full of fascination, which the multitude can never 
discover. Come, citizen, leave, for a while, your ledgers 
and your calculations ; come, worldly wayfarer, leave, 
for a while, the beaten and dusty road of life ; come, 
votary of fashion, leave, for a while, the gay and giddy 
scenes of the capital. We do not purpose fixing your 
attention upon works created by art and science ; nor 
do wo purpose escorting you through the courts and 
palaces of kings ; but wo ask you to wander with us under 
the cloudless canopy of the blue expanse. By the clear 
stream may yc mark nature’s own loveliness. Her 
productions have charms for thp angler — why not for 
you 1 How often does he, in such seasons, and in such 
climes, cry '* Truce to the angle,*’ that he may explore 
the enchanting scenes around, and dive into the mys- 
teries of botanical and entomological lore ! His occu- 
pation with his angle in the running streams through 
the fair vales, first rendered him familiar with tbo 
sounds and objects of the surrounding landscapes. It 
was this that led him first^to look upon the fair face of 
nature, and to exclaim, How beautiful— how sublime 
art thou r 

Why, what clusters of flowers meet the eye at cvciy 
turn 1 How brilliant their hues ; how delicate their 
tints ! These owe nothing to the culture of man ; no 
art hfl jt arrayed them in such loveliness ; they arc 
fresh, and bright, and beautiful, from the fair liaud of 
Nature herself. You cannot add one hue, or one tint, 
to render them more gay and glittering ; " Solomon 
in all his gloiy was not arrayed like one of these.” 

Mark the tall and stately rush, with its inch of red 
and pink flowers; the fringed buck-bean, with its 
yellow hues and notched petals ; the thick stems of the 
water-lily, with its broad leaves, in the centre of which 
the yellow flower rests its modest head ; the iris, with 
its stately stems and flowers of flaming gold. 

Mark also how tiansoendontly beautiful the various 
tribes of insects which sparkle in the sun. See how the 
dragon-fly, the tyrant of the insect world, flits through 
the air : listen to the sharp buzz of his glistening wings 
as he darts up the stream : how splendid that purple 
Gorsiot ! what slim elegance and graceful ease in all his 
movementi^ I How fiercely he pounces upon his prey ; 
how voraolously he seizes that butterfly, and crushes it 
with his formidable fangs ! Mark also the bustle and 
glitter of the multitude of whirlwigs of the beetle 
genui, at the sui&ce of the still water, under the shade 
of the old willow. How their tiny backs flash as they 
describe their incessant round ! See, too, the butterflies, 
whi<^ have strayed from their resorts, how in radiant 
wings they flatter from flower to flower.^ What a 
brlmt train 1 There is the lady-of-the-woods, from 
h^ irylmi retreat. With what pride she displays those 
Wingm tinged with orange, and adorned with green I 
ibxW delicate end how h^ntifiil she appears, and how 
appellation ! There too is our old friend, 


one of the most elegant of this epiKdet of rdvelloili in 
these sunnyelimes. Why, the earth Mid lA* are #lim 
with millions of beautiful things. How poof the hoilUd 
productions of man when oompaied with the 
nificent hues of the purple EniMior thevi| who 
08 his throne the topmost sprig of yonder 
With what dignity he unfqlds the vaiyinn Instio pt hii 
plumee ! How brilliantly are the ri^ thito 
the delicate pearly lustre of his wings ehanghv with 
each revolving motion to the imperial hues of paipltih 
blue I No courts of earthly potentates could 
glittering and so gorgeous a tndn as that which dla> 
ports on every side. 

But let uB seek the cool shade. Here will we rest 
awliilc, and turn our back upon the turmoil of the world : 
here, for a season, care shall be a stranger to the heart, 
as we sing one of the songs of Isaac Walton — 

Oh, how happy here’s onr leisure I 
Oh, how innocent onr pleuRure ! 

Oh, ye valleyB ! oh, ye mountains ! 

Oh, ye gnx)veB, ami ctystal fountains I 
How we love, at liberty. 

By turns to come and visit ye I ’* 

In this lovely and sequestered spot how mioful the 
refreshing breeze — ^before us the rippled and sparkling 
waters — the green wood on the left ochoin^^ to thousands 
of tuneful throats. Here, we say, let us rest, not to rail 
at lady Fortune,” but to offer the incense of gratitude to 
Providence for having created these soenes, teeming 
with so many beautiful things, to form the solace and 
delight of man. 

Mark the aquatic birds, how they visit the stream* 
See that heron on outstretched wiugs, from the peaoeful 
recesses of the old wood. Ho has now alighted on that 
large stone at the edge of tho water in quest of prey. 
Ho loves the banks of streams. With what grace be 
wades into* the current. How purely white that thnMt 
and breast ~ how graceful his black narrow plumei 1 
He used to form tho quarry for tho falcon in tbo olden 
time, when fair dames and gallant knights rode forth, 

** With hawk on fist, and hounds in leash, 

And gold* tipp’d bugle hom.” 

See those troops of swallows In pursuit of insects; 
how they skim the surface of the waters ! how Wonder- 
ful their gyrations, as they wheel in the air, and then 
sweep along, and disappear under the arches of the old 
bridge ! But listen ! tn&t is the sharp and shrill cry of 
the lapwing; bis haunt is down iu yonder foimy p^ts- 
turo. He is now in sight — what a beautiful fellow t 
His neck and breast are of deep rich block ; and how 
smart he appears with his long crest of black feathers ( 
H<Rv vehement his cries become, ** Pee-wit — ^jme-wit ;** 
you may be sure an enemy has invaded his retreats. 
We are not mistaken — there Is the hawk sweeping 
overhead. He has left his Ikvourite tree in yonder 
thicket, where he has so often displayed his dovc-hrown 
back, and the streaked plumage of his breast. See 
with what velocity be glides through tho air. Now those 
keen eyes of his have descried his quarry; now he 
soars in circles ; now he makes a swoop, and carries off 
his prey in his talons. ^ 

But we have lingered under the old oak long enough* 
The advanced noon warns us to resume our angle. 

Arise, and let ns wander forth, 

^ yon old mfll across the woldl; 

For look, the sunset, south aad i^h. 

Winds all tho vale in nvy foUi**' 

How lovehr the two ho«» htim nniHt: lt» 
wmtan horimi .idfbMd with briulMit orittMii,, ; 
dM tnw intwsepting tho itnaiM of light 

Mmh biwd dbk, ttd tbrawiag thdr OnR 

acTOH landHtpe. 
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still s gentle ripple on tlie water. In the shade 
of thoM^l poplais^ down by the piles driven into the 
bed 4xSl he nver to guard the bnttresses of the old 
brld«, and upon that gravrily bottom, lies a shoal of 
pereL They are now altogether at the edge of the 
sharp current whieh sweeps tiiat margin, formed by tall 
weeds. See how they rise and descend in quest of food 
brought down by the rapid stream^ like so many striped 
tigers of the deep. 

What a noble mllow have we Just brought to land 
he wrighs upwards of one pound avoirdupois— one of 
the finMt taken In these waters. Mark his colours; 
how exoeedij^ly brilliant and beautiful! Talk of the 
denisens of Chinese waters I — ahy, the plump and well> 
fed perch lying at our feet, in vivid colouring is not 
inferior. Observe his back of rich olive green, shading 
into golden yellow; his body banded with bars of a 
demr tint ; his fins rivalling the brightest vermilion. 

out there are many other things which invite the 
attention of the angler : at this serene hour the more 
minute portions of the insect world are on the wing. 


" Thick in yon stream of light, a thousand ways, 
Inward and downward, thwarting and convolv'd, 
The quivering nations sport.” 


Watch the myriads of delicate and fragile creatures ; 
they have just undergone their transformations, to sport 
away an existence which terminates when the sun with- 
draws his beams and the dews begin to rise. What, a 
hum from countless tiny voices, blending in one loud 
chorus, as, dancing their gay rounds, th^ rise and fall 
in the sunbeams, like ** showers of brilliant gems.” 

Listen to that sound from the tall grass in yonder 
meadow. It proceeds from the ** com-ernke,” in his 
favourite retreats along the river’s course. ** Cra-Urke !” 
— why, it now seems almost at our feet ; Cra-a-ke !”— 
it now appears iar distant. How wonderfully the crea- 
ture moaulatea ibe tones of his voice ; he outrivals the 
ventriloquist, Wbb, after all, must study nature as his 
best instructor. 

But heard you that dull and jarring sound from the 
water’s edge in that low-lying meadow 1 Tt is the 
solacing note of the mole-cricket. The sun is now 
sinking fast, the dews are just beginning t.o rise, and ! 
the mole-cricket has already left the winding passages { 
which lead to his curious habitation in yonder bank. 

This remarkable little creature has been nick-named 

Jaek-a’-lantem.” Superstition bos rendered him aj 
tenror to many a rustic, and numerous arc the anecdotes 
related of the wicked exploits of “ Jack-a’-lantern,” in 
the bogs and fens of Lincolnshire. He is there reputed 
to have been a most wayward wight, his luischiovous 
pranks having exceeded those even of a whole troop of 
Irisb Ikiries. Fear has magnified him into a monster 
— the fiery demon of the fenny waste. By the cotter’s 
ofilmiiev-iiook it used to be related of him, that, when 
the benigbted teavelier had lost his road in the surround - 1 
log gloom^ " Jack-a'-lantem” would rise from the stag- 
nant watexiii nndi render himself visible for miles around. 
Woe to ilie poor traveller i the fiery demon would flit 
from point to point, arid then remain stationary as if to 
serve the office of a friendly beacon. In quest of shelter 
and B^ety for the nighty the solitary and way-worn 
traveller would endeavour to reach the spot, and 
eventually lose his life in the deep waters with which 
the fens of Linooln^ire were intersected, ere modem 
art interposed to bring these wild tracts of country under 
cultivation* 

The simple inhabitants of the outskirts of the fens in 
the times of which we write never dreamt of phos- 
phoresoent exhaletioits. TUf never troubled their 
heads about ohemioal dls<pdaltioiui; the spirit of philo- 
sophy had neyer ventmed into.lhefr humble abodes, or 
. made heraelf weloomU at hUuriiig hearths— -suffi- 
elerit. frr them that th<^ saw the m duumn of the 
Mm wntesi, and looked uith awe upw his vagaries. 

* 9?he horae^&oe east by the steed of th# Jaded traveller, 


and found upon some wild and beaten triMsk— thfr 
muled upon the door possessed a charm potent enough 
to protect them from ml evil. In this briief they were 
happy, and felt secure from ell ham; their more en- 
ligntened neighbours had no derire to uproot their 
customs, or to throw doubt upon their traditions, any 
more than have poets any deure to throw doubt upon 
I the story of Blondel the harper, and the lion-hearied 
king pining in captivity on his road from Palestine. 

But the sun has now sunk below the horizon; the 
evening star has appeared, like a large liquid pearL We 
must away, for long since has 

Jhe ourfrw tolled the knell of parting day, 

The lowing herd wound slowly o’er the lea,** 

Oh ! it is at this hour alone that we share the inspi- 
ration of the poet —the hour for contemplation, when, 
solitary and alone, we can only feel the full truthfulness 
of the sweet poet's lines — 

“ The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 

And leaves the world to darkness and to mb. 

How peaceful and how calm the scene. No longer 
do we hear the dripping and splashing of the waters 
from the overshot mill,— the various songsters have gone 
to their sylvan retreats^all but the wakeful nightin- 
gale,” and the honest watch-dog, whose hoarse hayings 
are heard far down the vale, where 

•* ^Drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds." 

But our honest friend, Farmer Mayfield, is awaiting 
our return, with pressing invitations to another day’s 
sport. 

The world was all before us, with its joys, and its 
cares, and its troubles, and its disappointments. Wc 
were like a newly launched bark, prepared to coipmit 
our fortunes upon the waste of waters. 

The promise is made to revisit the hospitable scene — 
Ah ! when will it be fulfilled? 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF HEAEING. 

I. IHB PaonUCTlOX OF SONOROUS VIBRATIONS. 

What is a sound 1 Is ita substance having a material 
exlstenoe ; or a state of motion into which a body is 
thrown ; or a mental phenomenon, existing only within 
ourselves ? It may appear strange to some that such a 
question should be asked ; but we believe that a little 
close attention will show how vague and indefinite are 
the general notions on this point. We see a musician 
Ixiating a drum, and we say we hear the sound of that 
drum ; but the link by which the action and the pe^ 
ception are connected is generally lost sight of. Let 
us put the question, whether the sound be in the drum* 
orin the ear, or in the mind ; and the variety ofaneweii 
likely to be given to that question will test the aeonriM^ 
of the common notions on this subject 1( may got, 
therefore, be uninteresting to enter into a few explenn- 
tioDs respecting the phenomena of hearing. 

First, then, for the production of sound. It has 
been satisfactorily proved by numsions and viiiad 
experiments, that all hodtea which prodnott sound 
are, at that momont in * ?ibrate<f vtnte; and 
that sound cannot bo prodtnted nxoept If anoh vihrm 
tions. Now vilmrioimcaiqicftiolteww withouttho 
existence of olastteity in n SlmWC thus an|rio at 
elaitleity as one of the oanaph of aniind. Let ns hfiM 
the inntenoeaof a drum, n iiii|ngla,n hmp, and ama, 
andaedhowtheaovibiiittfmairioegei^^ mtWdmm 
we sea a hoUow cyUiuteF with a pleco of nawhaam 
atretchod over thi open end; and the tomiini of ^ 
parchment la so grists thnt agy nttempt to tiind or 
prcaa it is inatanlly Mtoted If a pommiA reaction.. 
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Wham « Mow ia atmek on the etretehod druiii*head with I strikes sidewaTS on the point; or wlwntbi 


the itiek, the parehuient is luomeniarily bent into a I 
ooneavo fhnii ; and the tension by which ft is Instantly I 
urged to its former position is so great, that the parch- 
ment is eanied beyond its original position, and be^mes 
oonrex on the upper surface. This again is an unnatural 
state, and the parchment recedes, and becomes a second 
time eoneave. Without any repetition of the blow, the 
parchment will make these oscillating vibrations several 
hundred or perhaps thousand times, before it assumes 
a state of rest, 

In the case of the harp-string, we have a stretched 
cord, whose tension is such as to make it almost rigor- 
ously straight ; and any attempt to draw the Btri% out 
of the straight line is followed by an immediate recoil. 
But as in the instance of the drum-parchment, or of a ' 

C idnlum, the string does not come to a stand when it 
reached its original position ; the impulse which it 
has acquired for the recoil carries it to nearly as great 
a distance on the other side of the original position, and 
the subsequent vibrations are nothing more than efforts 
on the part of the string to regain its original state. 

In the case of a wind instrument, such as a flute, we I 
have a tube filled with air in a quiescent state ; but, by | 
applying the mouth at some aperture at or near the 
end of the tube, and blowing forcibly into it, wo disturb 
the repose of the air in the flute. There is, however, 
such a tendency to reaction and compensation, in this 
as in most other natural phenomena, that the disturbed 
air seeks to regain its original state, and in so doing, 
generates those oscillatory movements before alluded to. 
One blast at the mouth of the instrument is sufficient 
to engender many thousands of these oscillatory move- 
ments before the air in the tube regains, its quiescent 
state. 

In the cAe of a triangle, we have a modified variety 
of the drum-head vibrations. A piece of steel, possess- 
ing considerable elasticity, is bent into a triangular 
form ; and when one side of this triangle is struck, it 
is turned momentarily out of its straight form, and 
slightly, though imperceptibly, curved. The recoil, by 
which the metal is urged to resume its original state, 
gives to it a momentum productive of a rapid series of 
oscillatoiy movements. 

Now, if we consider all the varieties of sound-pro- 
ducing bodies, we shall find that they are susceptible of 
vibrations in one or other of the ways above enumerated. | 
The vioUu, the viola, the violoncello, the double-bass, the | 
guitar, the monochord, or “hurdy-gurdy,” the lute, the 
pianoforte,— however differently they may be played,— 
all yield sounds by virtue of the oscillations to which they 
are subjected when struck or disturbed ; and the same 
may be said of the humming or buzzing noise produced 
by the bow in the process of ‘•bowing,” in the cotton 
and the hat manufactures. The horn, the truifipot, the 
clarionet, the flageolet, the organ, the syrinx, or mouth- 
organ, the barrm of a key, and — most important of all 
— the human voice, yield sounds principally from the 
vibration of a column of air, as in the flute : it is true 
that in s<»ne of these instruments there is a small reed 
or metallic spring, the vibration of which assists in 
pro4ueing the efihets ; and that in the voice there is 
other mechanism of a oomplicatod kind ; but in ail of 
them the vibration of a column of air is the chief cause 
of JOhnd. The . cymbal, the tambourine, the Chinese 
gong, yield their sounds in the eame manner as the 
drum/ and it it ig tAe same claae that we may place 
all m Innamevable sounds resulting from hammering, 
fiRngk aawing, and matogous opm^ns in common 
Itm 1 1^ eyei 7 tooth of a or a file inflicts a distinct 
Mow on the substance on which it is employed, and by 
thgt^lpv sets the substance or less in a vibrstoiy 




taog^irohni 
when be places 


> ' when a boy draws bis hoop-stick across a 
iroh tflitijms; when he plays on the Jew's-harp : 
places theh^ ela pin between bis teeth, and 


strikes sideways on the point; or when An sprlnga el a 
musleal Bnuft*box are set in aeiltm to Aa A* 

barrel ; the varioue resulting leimdiiwe iRffoattbed OW 
thesameprinidple as those of the triangle; mdlflbiinee 
being that in some cssea the rod IS flfodnt one end 
and free to vibrate at the other; while In other In* 
ptanoes the two ends are fixed, but the middle is free io 
vibrate. 

Sound, then, results from the vibratlene of Ao 
sonorous body, produced by various disturbing chiilia| 
and the next enquiry is, how do we beodme eogttlAni 
of these effects! If a drum be vibrating at a hunmd 
yards distance from us, by what evidenee do we hfiffin 
that such is the case! The atmosphere is in mM 
cases the connecting medium, and conveys to ns Ifr 
telliganoe of the disturbance which the stretched pareh* 
ment is undergoing. It is a common experiment in 
lecture rooms, to exhaust the air from a gum receiver 
by means of an air-pump, and then to ring a Uitle bell 
in the vacuum thus produced; the efibet is such, that 
though the clapper of the bell is seen to be In violent 
motion, the sound produced is so freble as to lie utterly 
inaudible except when the ear is close to the vessel. 
The vibrations, in this instance, are produced as fully 
and effectually as if the vessel were fiin of air ; but the 
ear scarcely receives the effect of those vlbiations, be- 
cause of the vacuum in the glass. 

The manner in which the air is affheted may perhans 
conveniently be explained by referring, as before, to the 
action of a drum. Under all the ordinary circum- 
stances of common life, the objeois around ns are en- 
veloped in the atmosphere, or to a greater or less degres 
exposed to its action. Pfhen the head of a drum is 
struck, and we reason on the resulting vibration, we 
must not forget that the air is in contact with it. The 
parchment assumes a concave form, and the layer of 
particles of air adjacent thereto follows it in its move- 
ment; the second layer (if such' a term may lie em- 
ployed) follows the movement of the first ; the third of 
the second ; and so on until the original disturlianoe if 
propagated to a considerable distance. The nroidlty 
with which this propagation takes place Is astonlsbipf, 
and might appear almost inciiediblo to a person new w 
the subject. A ny d isturbance of this kind, to which tto 
air in contact with a vibrating body is exposed, la 
propagated to a distance of more than eleven bundrad 
feet in one second of time ; so that if a drum-head be 
struck, and thereby set into vibration, the air at a 
distance of eleven hundred feet from it will be agitated 
in the following second. If eannoii were fired in Bt. 
James's Park, the atmosphere at Hampstead would bo 
set into a vibratoiy state in aliout a miarter of a minute 
afterwards; that is, the particles of air immediately 
surrounding the cannon are disturbed by the exploidon, 
and this disturbance spreads from particle to particle 
with such rapidity that in about a quarter of a minute 
it would reach Hampstead, or ady place equally distant 

But the particles of air do not oontinuo to 
onwards ; they oscillate to and fio. When the pt^h- 
ment of the drum rocoils, the particles of air in contact 
vith it recoil likewise ; and this recoil is communicated 
from particle to particle as fast as the original disturb- 
ance had been, but of coarse somewhat later in polflt 
of time. Bo likewise in the subsequent vibratiolui al 
the parchment : Ae layer of particles of air afUacent to 
the parchment follows the movements to wmoh tto 
latter is subjected, and vibrates to and fro wl A gr0at 
rwidlty; the ayoining particles are in tMt tmm 
affected in a similar manner; and thus Itjm 

—or, if it tends to simplify the coneeption— partfrA 

after partide, fr thrown into vibratoiiy illMee. 

' The atmosphere is not the only conductor of counii 
Adngh for praotical purposes itgk Inmmpaii^y ||| 
moat important Solids and liqnidilm Mao ooi|i%ict^ 
and ia many eates more eneigrtio titan afr, If 


Ac oAer end of the timber with a Cm Couiid will 
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Ue dln^oilsr conveyed tlirough [tlie wood. If we place 
the ear near a long bilck waU, and the wall he, struck « 
at some distant part, two sohni^ will he hetf d, the fimt 
leittlUng from the conduct^ of the blow or disturb- 
ance through the solid wall, and the other 'through the 
air; showing that the impulse travels more rapidly 
through the former than through the latter. A bell 
rung under water, though iuau£ble in the open air, 
may be heard by a person whose head is under the 
* water at a considerable distance from it. The ticking 
of a dock* hanging on a wall in the upper room of a 
house, may be heara in a lower room by applying the 
w close to the wall, when it could not be perceived in 
tne middle of the room. • These and many similar 
instanees furnish proof that the vibrations to which the 
production of sound is attributed, may be conveyed 
ahrougb solid and liquid as well as aerial bodies. 

When we state that the vibrations producing sound 
are propagated from particle to particle with a velocity 
of more l£an eleven hundred feet in a second, we allude 
to the atmosphere only, and not to other media. 
Experiments have been made, to ascertain the relative 
Telocity of the conduction in different substances; and 
the results show that the velocity is in some cases 
greater and in others less than in common air. But 
into these extensions of tho subject it is not necessary 
for us here to go. Suffice it to say, that the production 
. of andible vibrations, or sound, results from a mechani- 
cal disturbance among the particles of an elastic body ; 
and from the conduction of that disturbance, through 
the atmosphere, to tiio air immediately Hurronnding 
the ear. The consideration of various points con-< 
neoted with thd perception of sound will occupy our 
attention In another paper. 


imiMellaiuous. 

** I have here made only a nosegay of culled flowers, and 
have brought nothing of ny own, but the string that ties 
Montaigne, 

OuuBED-noous.— JETinfr.— Their small size and 
’ their lowness rendit them very insalubrious ; and the case 
is rendered Worse by close vrindows and thick curtains 
and hangings, with which the beds are often so carefully 
forrounded as to prevent the possibility of the air being 
renewed. The oonsequeoaod is, that we are breathing 
vitiated air during the g^ter part of the night; that 
is, during more than a third part of our lives : and thus 
theperiim of repose, which is necessary for the renova- 
tion of our mental and bodily vigour, becomes a source 
of disease. Sleep, under such circumstances, is very 
often disturbed, and, always much less refreshing than 
when em'oved in a well-ventilated apartment ; it often 
ha{^ns» indeed, that such repose, instead of heing fol- 
loiM by renovated strength and activity, is succeeded 
by a dejnee of heaviness and languor which is not oyer- 
eometifi the pmon has been oome time in a purer air. 
Enr ls ^is the only evil arising from sleeping in ill- 
veatliat^ [ape^toents. When it is known that the 
blood n^ergoei most important changes in its circula- 
tion il^ugh the lungs, by means of the air which we 
breathe, and that these vital changes can only be ef- 
fected by the resj^ratlon of pure air, it will be easily 
understood how tlm healthy functions of the lungs must 
beimpededbv inhaling, for many successive hours, the 
vitiated air of our bed-ioonub Wim howthe health must 
be iseffiMitnallydMtrv^bynwidring impure air, as by 
living on nnsnmleaome or innntiitioua food. In the 
case of iihildzen ai^ j|||nn^ peiaons predisposed to oon- 
aniiiptiUii*lt la of m mart uifent eonaMuenoe that 
they,dran|llbiealhe pure air by night ns weU as by day, 
^ ooptittnQoaraaewnl oflh^Alr in their bed- 

whoola^hc, Xiwn mothATV who faaa 


been made anxious by the sickly looks of her children, 
p from pure air into their bed^rcMp in tlw morning, 
before a door or window haa been oj^ed, and rema» 
the state of the atmosphere, the close, oppressive, and 
often foetid odour of the room, myj she may cease to 
wonder at the pale, sickly aspect of her children. Let 
her pay a similar visit, some time after moans have been 
^en, by the chimney ventilator or otherways, to secure 
a full supply, and continual renewal, of the air in the 
bed-rooms during the.nigbt, and she will be able to ac- 
count for the more healthy appearance of her children, 
which is sure to be the consequence of supplying them 
with pure air to breathe .— James Clark, “ On the 
Sanajjjpe Influence of Climate'* 

WEATHRROOCKS. 

It can scarcely be doubted that means for indicating 
the winds were invented at a very early period. I must, 
however, confess that 1 have scarcely observed aiw trace 
of them among the .Greeks and the Bomans. In Europe 
the custom of placing vanes on the summits of the church 
steeples is very old ; and as these vanos were made in the 
figure of a cock, they have thence been denominated 
weathercocks. In the Latin of the middle ages we meet 
^th the words gcdhus and ventUogium, The latter is 
used by Bandulphus, who wrote about the year 1270. 
Mention of weathercocks occurs in the ninth, eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth centuries. There is no doubt 
that the cock was intended as an emblem of clerical 
vigilance. The English are mistaken when they suimose 
that the figure of a cock was first made choice of for 
vanes in the fourteenth century, under the reign of In- 
ward III., in order to ridicule the French, with whom 
they were then at war. — Beeman's History of Inventions, 

** Makv a marriage haa commenced, like tbh morning, 
red, and perished like a mushroom. Wherefore '1 
Because the married pair neglected to be as agreeable 
to each other after their union as they were More it. 
Seek always to please each other, my children, but in 
doing so keep heaven in mind. Lavish not your love 
to-day, rememberiim that marriage has a morrow and 
again a morrow. Bethink ye, my daughters, what the 
word house^fe^ expresses. The married woman is her 
husband's (foTueafsc trust. On her he ought to be able to 
place his reliance in house and fsmily ; to her he should 
confide the key of his heart and the lock'of bis store- 
room. His honour and his home are under her pro- 
tection, his welfare, injher hands. Ponder this 1 -And 
you, my sons, be true men of honour, and good fathers 
of your families. Act in such wise that your wives re- 
spect and love you. And what more shall I say to you, 
my children? Peruse diligently tho word of God; 
that will guide you out of storm and dead calm, and 
bring you safe into port. And as for the rest— do your 
best !— fVcrfcnca Bremer, 

* In Swedish the word is Haitm (<. e. Hottit^troUi) which, In 
its primary sense, signifies house fUth--eh6 In whom dmnestio ^ 
faith centres. 


N.B.— A Stamped Edition of this Periodical can be fbrwarded 
free of postage, on application to the Publisher, for the conve- 
nience of partiee residing at a distance, price Ss. 6d. per quarter. 
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FRANK FAIRLEOH; 

UR, OU> OOXPARIOKS 117 REW SCENES. 

By F. K S. 

‘ 

CHAP. XV. 

THE CAtASTBOPtlE. 

I f»|i» not return to the cottttge till just the usual 
hourl^'ipoing to bed, no 1 did not dare subject myself 
in ^my present state of 
MK ii Mt . ’.m were ecm* 

K f.roim. g3tfmmgtb$iJitepvuoui<a^ 
rf |(W. I menirmriuti- 
iitMitMoikaa to #(u in thoaocning 
riW •l^ ^ iwpi% aj 
liiwjIarwtfniiibtiMd. E«ntk7, faw[^ 
I fiw oalwittor 

lx A ' 


two, the one idea constiuitly roeuvriiig to me, ** What 
if Coleman should fail ! ” 

At length, feverish and excited, 1 sprang up, and 
throwing open the window, which was near the ground^ 
exyoyed the fresh breeae, which played aixiund jny 
heated temples. It was a lovely night : the stars, thfMe 
calm eyes of '^Heaven, gazed down in their bright 
effulgence on this world of sin and sorrow, seemltig io 
reproaeh the stormy passions and restless strife of 
mt^ by contrast with their own impassive grandeur. 
After remaining motionless for several mlmites, 1 nm 
Obout to oloie the window, when the sound of a feotsM 
on the turf beneath caught zny ear, and a form, WiMi 
1 recognised In the moonlight as t^t cf Areherg ||ft- 
proach^ \ 

;*'Up Miod dressed, Falrlcgh r’4!|e tdolmcnettdt lil d 
low toiM^ as he perceived mo; ** may I comp llfe* 

la aifettce 1 held oot my hand to hlxot ajp||j|iAed 
him to eater. - ■ 
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“Like me," he renumed, "I mppoae, yon could not 
$leop/’ 

** Utterly impoRBible/’ replied Tj what brifigs 
you here— haH any thing ooouited 1 

Nothing/' return^ Archer, '^Oaklandn retired 
early, ae he aaid he wiahed to bo alone, and 1 followed 
hlB example, but could not contrive to sleep,—! don’t 
know how it is, I have been engaged in an affair of this 
nature before, and never oared a pin about the matter : 
but somehow I have got what they call a prcHoutimcnt 
that barm will occur. I saw ‘that man, Wilford, for a 
minute yesterday, and I know by the expression of his eye 
that he means i^schief ; there wm such a fiendish Jook 
of triumph in his face, when He found the challenge 
%aa accepted — if over there was a devil incarnate, hp is 
one.** * 

^ A sigh was my only answer, for his words were but 
the echo of my forebodings. 

" Now 1 will tell you what brought me here,** he con- 
tinued ; "don’t you think that we ought to have a 
surgeon at hand, in case of anything going wrong '” 

" To bo sure,” replied 1 ; " I must have been mad to 
have forgottoh that it was no(‘.cssary — what can be 
done?— it is not every man that would choose to be 
mix^ up Willi such an afl’air. Where, is it that William 
Ellis’s brother, the man who came tip to Cum bridge tw'o 
months ago to see him, has settled ?— he told me he 
had bought a itractice somewhere in our neighbour- 
hood.” 

"The very man, if we could but get him.” replied 
Archer; "the name of the village is Hurley End: do 


you know such a place?*’ 

" Yes,” retumed J, " I know it well ; it is a favourite 
meet of the hounds, about twelve miles from hence 
1 11 find him, and bring him here — what time is it I 
just two- if 1 could set a horse, I would do it easily ” 

"My tilbury and horse are up at the village,” said 
Archer ; "now Haity’s horses arc at home, tlicy could 
not take mine in at the Hall.” 

"The very thing,” said I, "we will not lose a mo- 
roen(r-is jour horse fest?— I shall have to try his 
mettle.” 

“®t fail you,” was the reply, " do not spare 
would rather hitfo you ruin fifty liorseK, tliaii 
. iffifro too latCj," « 

(m reaching, the inn, we had to rouse a drowsy 
hostler, in order to proeurathe key of the stables, and 
it was half-past tw'o before I wasrablc to start. 

I’he road to Harley En4 was somewhat intrieuic, 
more than once 1 took a wrong turuii.g, ajid had to 
retiuce my steps ; licii^ aware also of the distance I 
^ had to porfonu, 1 did not dare to hurry the horse too 
much, so that it only w'anted a quarter to four, when I 
reached my destination. Here however fortune favoujcd 
me. Mr. Ellis, it appeared, being an ardent disciple of 
Isa^ Walton, had resolved lo rise at day-break, in order 
^ beguile sundry trout, and at the entrance pf the 
viUage I him strolling along, rod in hand. Two 
minu^ Bumced to make him acquainted with the 
object of my mission, and, in less than five minutes 
more, (a spow of time which 1 employed in washing 
^ the ht^ea mouth at an Opportune horse-trough, 
Willi which I took the liberty of making fr(*e,) he had 
prorided himself with a ease of instruments, and other 
tmemry borrow, all of which he described to me 
Wfiotu}!, as we retmiiifid, with an affectionate minnto- 
no# for which 1 could have strangled him. 

.We started at a rattling on our homewaid drive. 
liiidjEe^row and paling gliding by us, like slides in a 
ipgio lante^ Aroher’s hone did not belie the 
he had riven* of With head erect, and 
baepanM nostriL^ threw Ids legs forward in a long 
slmlii^ trot, wnlrilng the light tilbury along at the 
wte of between eleven and twrive miles an hour ; and 
w thathe did not from his work, 
wJlJiS between thirteen and fourteen miles to per- 
fon*^lij|our and ten minutes^ in drdw to iijaeb the ' 


appointed spot by five o’clock. In our way we had to 
pass within a quarter of a mile of Heathfim Hall : all 
seemed quiet as we did so, and ! beard the old clock 
over the stables strike a quarter to fiive.* 

"We shall be in capital time,** said I, drawing a long 
breath, as 1 felt relieved from an anxious dread of being 
too late; "it was a near thing though, and if 1 had 
not. met you as I did, we should scarcely have done 
it. * 

"PamouB horse.*’ replied Elljs, "but you’ve rather 
over-driven him the last two or three miles ; if I were 
Archer, T should have a little blood taken from him — 
nothing like venesection, it’s safe practice in such cases, 
as the present ; you’ve a remarkably clear head, Fair- 
Icgh, 1 know ; now I’ll just explain to you the common 
sense of the thing : the increased action of the heart 
forces the blood so rapidly through the lungs, that 
proper time is not allowed for oxygenizatlon, — 

"We shall be in sight of the place, when we have 
advanced another hundred yards,” interrupted I, as we 
turned down a green lane. 

"Shall we? ” replied my companion, standing up in 
the gig, and shading his eyes with his hand. " Yes, I 
see them, they’re on the gi’ound already, andf by Jove, 
they are placing their men ; they must have altered the 
time, for it wants full ten minutes of five now.” 

“ Tf they have,” replied 1, lashing the horse Into a 
gallop, as I remembered that this unhappy change 
would probably frustrate Coleman’s scheme, " if they 
have, all is lost.” 

My companion gazed at me with a look of surprise, 
hut had no time to ask for an explanation, for at that 
moment, we reached the gate leading into the field, 
around which was collected a group, consisting of a 
gig ^d a dog-cart, (which had conveyed the respective 
parties, and a servant, attendant upon each, to the 
ground,) and two or throe labouring men, whom the 
unusual occurrence had caused to leave their work, and 
who were eagerly watching the proceedings — whilst, 
just inside the gate, a boy. whom I recognised as 
Wilford’s tiger, was leading al>out a couple of Biridle- 
horses, one of them being the magnificent black 
thorough-bred marc, of which mention has been already 
made. 

Pulling up the horse' with a jerk which threw him 
on his baiinehea, 1 sprung out, and placing my hand 
on the top rail of the gate, leaped over it, gaining as I 
did so, a full view of tlie antagonist parties, who were 
statiuiied at about two hundred yaros from the spot 
where J alighted. Scarcely however bad 1 taken a 
sWp or two towards the scene of action, when one of the 
seconds/ Wentworth, I believe, dropped a white hand- 
kerchief, and immediately the sharp report of a pistol 
rang in my ear, followed instantaneously by a second. 
From the first moment 1 caught sight of them, my 
eyes bad become riveted, by a species of fascination 
I which Yi ndcred it impossible to withdraw them, upon 
the figure of Oaklands. As the bandkerehh^ dropped, 

I bclicld him raise his arm, and discl^rgc his pii^l in 
the air, at the same mom^t he gave a violent start, 
pressed his hand to his side, staggered bliudlv forward • 
a pace or two, then fell hbavily to the ground, (rolling 
partially over as he did so,) whore he li^, perfectly 
motionless, ^nd to all appearance dead. 

0^ finding all. my worst forobodfiigs^thus apparently 
realilced, 1 stood for a moment hoixer^triekep by the 
fearfiil sight 1 had vritnessed. I iriefiidfc roused to a 
sense of the neoeisi^ for astfon the keig^ 

who shouted as he ran ^ h : 

" Come on, for Qid*$ |ake» 1 beliite A^a a 

dead m»i I” ^ ^ / 

In aaother moment 1 yral hwlliig on ^ tetf, 
assisting- Ai^her (who trefotaed ^ videntHr 
could scarcely retain his grasp) to ridge ana 
Oak1ands*s hfiri. . n 

" Leave him to m&” said f ; "I ean h^'^m 
assistanee^ yon will he of more ago ^ •; 
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" Oh I he*8 deaxl — I tell you he U dead I” exclaimed 
Aroheft iti * tone'.of the most bitter anguUh. 

" Ho ii no sueh thing, Sir,” returned Sllii, angrily ; 
** hand me that lint^ and don’t make such a fuss; you 
confuse one/' 

1%o(igH slightly reassured by Kllis's s^eh, I confess 
that, iM 1 looked upon the motionless ronn 1 was sup* 
portingi I felt half inclined to fear Archer might be 
eorrecti In his supposition. Oaklands’s head, as it rested 
against me, seemed to lie a perfectly dead weight upon 
my shoulder; the eyes wore closed, the lips, partly 
separated, wore devoid of the slightest tinge of colour, 
whilst from a small circular orifice on the left sijlfe of 
the chest the life-blood was gashing with feorfuil ra- 
pidity. 

Open that case of instruments, and take out 4he 
tenaculum. — No, no 1 not that ; here, give thorn to mo. 
Sir; the man will bleed t>o death while you are, 
fumbling,” continued iflllis, snatching his instniments* 
’ from the trembling hands of Archer. ” ITou are of no 
use where you are,” he added ; fetch some cold wdter, 
and sprinkle bis face ; it will help to revive him.” 

At this moment Wilford joined the group which was 
beginning to form round us. He was dressed, as usual, 
in a closely-fitting suit of black, the single-breasted 
frock coat buttoned up to the neck, so as not to show a 
single speck of white which might serve to direct his 
antagonist's aim. He a]>proa<died with his wonted air of 
haughty indiflercnce, coolly fastening the button of his 
glove as he did so. On perceiving me, he slightly raised 
his hat, saying — 

” You are resolved to see this matter to its conclusion, I 
then, Mr. Fairiegh : no one can be better aware than 
you are how completely your friend brought his fate 
upon himself.” 

lie paused, as if for an answer ; but, as I remained 
silent, not daring to trust my self to Hi>eak, ho added, 
gazing sternly at the prostrate form before him, — 
" Thus perish all who presume to cross my path !” 
then casing a withering glance around, as ho marked 
the indignant looks of the by-standers, he turned on his 
heel, and stalked slowly away. 

He'd best quicken bis pace,” observed one of the 
countrymen who had joined tlio group, ‘‘for there's 
them a coming as may stop his getting away quite so 
easy/’ 

As he spoke, the gat e of the Held was thrown open, and 
a couple of men on horseback rode hastily in. Wilford, 
however, as soon as ho perceived their approach, made 
a sign to the boy to bring his horse, and springing 
lightly into the siiddlc, waited quietly till they came 
near enough for him to recognise their fal^, when, 
raising his voice, he said in a tone of the most cutting 
sarcasm,— 

” As 1 expected, I perceive it is to Mr. Cumberland’s 
disinterested attachtAent that I am indelitod for this 
kind att^pt to provide for my safety ; it so happens 
that you are a quarter of an hour too late, Sir. 1 wish 
you good morning.” 

Thus saying, he turned his horse's head and can- 
tered lightly across the field. The man he had ad- 
dressed, and in whom, though he was considerably 
altered, I recognised the well-remepibered features of 
Kldiard CumMrkpid, paused, as if In doubt what 
to 4e ; not sO hil companion, howevei*, Vho shout- 
‘^Coine ^ and ere may' nab him yet.”— 
d«^#9. lhe i^pAb'’tnt& tjiie stoht roadster be bestrode, 
him, an example which 
lifted: heidtation, hastened to 

gh ,«t fkio4erate< speed. Wilford 

^seniost lide ^ to eomo nearly stp to him, 
l4i^ng hja pace, led hidi round the two 
r tm ; hut perceiving tliat the gate was 
baa hid stationed iheme^ives tn front of It 
it egress, be doubled upon bis pumiiers, and 
for the first time to her ihll s;ioed, 
os^to side of the Held, which 


was enclosed by a strong fSanee. oonsisiUig of a bank 
with oak palings on the ana a wide ditch heyei^ 
j^kiming Hs pace ae ho approndhed tlus obstemsi he 
held his horse cleverly togetlW, and wiihoiii a mottkeni’i 
hesitation rode her at it The beauiifii] enimlf geih^ 
ing her legs well under her, Aused It boldljt ttm to Ip* 
rail, and, dealing it with the greatest ease, boulidsd 
lightly over the ditch, and continued her course on the 
fiirther side with unabated speed. Appafenttp ijfetor* 
mined not to be outdone, his pursuer, w)iiipplli|t a||d . 
spurring with all bin might, charged the fenoe to w 
same spot where Wilford had cleared it; thetoWe^ 
queuce was, his horse nisheil against the rail, stdkllW 
his chest with so mVich violence as to throw hlitow 
down, pitching his rider over his head into the d(w 
beyond^ whence ho emerged, bospaitered with tohii 
inde^, but otherwise uninjured. As ho reap]Mlite£' 
his companion rode up to him, and, after convetolw 
with him earnestly for a minute or so, turned end leil 
the field without exchanging a word with any other 
pemon. During this transaction, which did not occupy 
one-fourth of the time it has taken to describe, Bills 
had in a great measure succeeded iii staunching the fiov 
of blood, and a slight shade of colour be(!aiue agfdn 
visible in Oaklands s lips. 

lie will boar moving now,” said Ellis, quickly, ''Iml 
you must find something to lay him upon ; take that 
gate off its hinges, souie of you fellows, - that will an- 
swer the pur]>ose capitally. Como, besilr yourselves; 
every moment is of importance.” 

Thus urged, five or six stuxUy labourers, who had been 
standing wound gazing with eounteuanecs of rude but 
sincere commiseration on the wounded man, (for Harry’s 
kind-heartedness and liberality niaile him very popular 
amongst tho tenantry,) started oil', and returned in an 
incredibly short space of time with the gate ; upon thie 
were spread our coats and waistcoats, so as to form a 
tolerably cunvouient couch, on to which, under JBIlUs^s 
direction, we lifted with the greatest uautluu the still 
insensible form of Hairy Oaklands. 

” Now,” exclaimed Ellis, ‘’raise him very slowjy on 
your shoulders, and take care to step together, so ap^not 
to jolt him;— if tho bleeding shiiulrl begin agnin he'aw 
dead man. Where's the nearest house he can be takefi 
to i He’ll never last out till we reach the hall.” 

“ Take him to our cottage,” said^Iy eagerly; *‘itls 
more than half a mile uoajbir than the' hall.” 

“ Bat your mothcivand sister I” asked Archer. 

(.)f course it will be a great nh,0^k to them/' replied 
I ; ‘‘^but 1 know them botb welt erioiigii to feel sure they 
would not hesitate a moment whore Harry's life was in 
the balance. Do you want me for anylbiiv, or shall 1 
go on and prcfiaro them for your iirrivaH” 

“ Do so, by all meaua," replied Ellis ; " but stay, — 
have you a bedroom on the ground fioor f” 

” Yes,” returned 1, ** mf owti.’^ 

Have the bed-clothes opened,” continued iSllis, so 
that wo can put him in at once ; it kill save me half an 
hour's time afterwards, and is a thing which shoald 
always be thought of on these occasions.” 

“ Anything ojsc l” inquired 1. 

** Yes, send soinobody for the ncarcijt surgeon ; fiiro 
heads are beUer than one,” said Kllis. 

Bemembenng, as I approached the cottap, ihto tito j 
window of my room, by m Inch Archer and 1 had qitiltod 
it the previous night, would be nnfasiened, 1 deteriidued 
I would cuter there, and, proceeding to my ttiopit^s 
door, call her up, and break the news as gefitiy aji tlii 
exigency of tho case would permit, leuving her MAto 
by Fumy as she should think best. Accordingly i iHfig 
up the window, eprang in, and throwing lUysiidf ei| Ihe 
chair, sat for a moment, {muting fhnn^the iiM 
at which I had come. As I did so, a titoid knoMlIito 
heard, it the door. I insUnctlvdy erUd, 
and l^ny entered. * r * 

” r have been so anxious all night 
told me yesterday, that i ooiild UCft lib 
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1 would come to goe if you were up/* ehe commenced ; 
then^ for the firet time remaiklug my breathlcHB con- 
diUon and disordered drees, die exclaimed, f’Good 
Heayens ! are you ill I you pant for breath, and your 
hands and the Bleeree of you^ coat are saturated with 
water— with— oh 1 it is blo^ ; you are wounded !” she 
cried, sinking into a chair, and turning as pale as ashes. 

** Indeed, darling, yon are alarming yourself unneces- 
earilv; 1 am perfectly uninjured,*' replied I, soothingly. 

''Something dreadful has happened !” she continued, 
fixing her eyes upon me, " I read it in your face.** 

" An accident has occurred," began I ; " Oaklands— r” 

" Stop !" she exclaimed, interrupting me, " the two 
shots I heard but now— his agitation— his strange 
manner mterday— oh ! I see it all, he has been fighting 
a duel 1'^ She paused, pressed her hands upon her eyes, 
aa if to shut out some dreadful yision, and then asked, 
in a low, broken voice, " Is he killed ? " 

" No," replied I, " on my word, on my honour, I 
assure you he is not ; the bleeding liad ceased when 
I left him, which is a fevourable symptom." 

Fanny sighed heavily, as if relieved from some un- 
bearable weight, and, after remaining silent for about a 
minute, she removed her hands from her face, and said, 
in a calm tone df voice, " And now, what is to be done 1 
can I be of any use I" 

Astonished at the rapidity with which she had rc* 
gained her selfcontrol and presence of mind after the 
violent emotion she hod so recently displayed, 1 replied, 
*' Tes, love, you can ; the Hall is too far off, and they 
are bringing him here." 

As I spoke these words, she shuddered slightly, but 
seeing I was doubtful whether to proceed, she said, 
firmly, " Go on, pray." 

" Would you," f continued, " break this to my 
mother, and tell her I believe — ^that is, I trust — there 
is no groat danger— and— and — do that first." 

With a sad shake of the head, as if she mistrusted 
my attempt to reassure her, she quitted the room, 
whilst 1 obeyed Ellis’s instructions by preparing the 
bed, after which 1 unclosed the halMoor, and despatch- 
ing the gardener’s boy to fetch the surgeon, stood 
anxiously awaiting the arrival of the party. I had not 
dqno BO many minutes, whbn the measured tramp of 
feet gave notice of their approach, and in another 
instant they came in sight, I 


A LITTLE TALK ABOUT BUCKINGHAM 
PALACE,! . 

Wx have thus completed our survey of the eastern 
feont of the palace : its main apartments open into 
tho picture gallery, on the Opposite side of which 
is the western front, comprising a suite of three draw- 
ing-rooms, and other apartments. The gallery is about 
one hundred and elgfhty feet in length, and twenty-six 
feet in breadth. It has a somi-Gothic roof, lighted by a 
triple row -of compartments filled with rich diapered 

S nd glass, boaiing the stars of all tho orders of 
hthood,in Europe. At each end is a semi-circular 
axoh resting upon coupled Corinthian columns, and 
communicating with a lobby with an enriched doorway. 
"The gi^ery, like that of the Louvre, is long and 
straight ; but, u^ike the French picture corridor — ^that 
ligli^f metuies with no turning, — ^the otherwise mono- 
tmimts flglness of the walls is broken by the ornamented 
4o0tways, which lead to the two suites of apartments 
east 'and west. These ornaments are of a chaste cha- 
rsotsr, and present noth^ t6 ntiraet the eye from the 
painUngs hung upon the mis." The settees and chain 
ate plain, the names of the pioturesazeneat rather than 
gpfgeous ; in short, there is no civaliy set up, as, is too 
enen the case, between the deooxatbr and the painter. 

(1) Conelttdtd ftma ptg* STS. 


I Tho roof, or coiling, is, however, a fine specimen of 
' skilful and elaborate design j^et, as a means of lightii^ 
the apartment, its merit is much diipnted by artistic 
critics. Von Baumer, for instoaoe, condemns the im- 
mensely high wall which cannot be hung with paintings ; 
and he maintirinB that the light, coming from above, or 
two sides, is felse, insufficient, and moreover broken bv 
the architectural decorations. "It is to be remarked, 
that the lighting of the whole of the state apartments 
has been efiected under the most rigid artistic taste. In 
each of the various drawing-rooms, for instance, the 
glass is tinted, so as to harmonize with the general tone 
of the decorations.” 

Occasionally, this galleiy is used as a ball-room ; or, 
shortened by screens, bearing bcaufets of superb plate, 
and priceless articles of vertu, in it are given state 
4>anquct8. 

The collection of pictures is very valuable, and com' 
prises, in the main, works of the Flemish and Dutch 
Bclibols. The chief exceptions arc Reynolds’s Death 
of Dido, and his Cymon and Iphigenia; a landscape 
by Gainsborough, and a few recent English works; 
some pictures by Watteau; and an interesting evidence 
of Titian’s versatility— a landscape, with herdsmen and 
cattle, by that master. Among the finest works ore 
throe by Albert Duror, seven by Rembrandt, seventeen 
by Teniers, five by Ostade, six by Gerard Dow, nine by 
Uiiyp, eight by Wouvermans, ihree by Paul Potter, six 
by Rubens, five by Vandyke, in addition to his various 
portraits of children. Among Rembrandt’s pictures is 
j The Wise Men*H Offering ; among Vandyke's, Tlve 
Marriage of St. Catherine; among Albert Durcr’s, 
Th^. MUer; and among Rubens’s, the portrait of his 
wife. Claude’s Etiropa also enriebes the collection. Its 
history explains the great number of Dutch pictures: 
they belonged, for the most part, to George the Fourth, 
who purebred them from Blr Francis Baring, and was 
proud enough ever afterwards of his acquisition. 

Nor are the arts in Buckingham Palace confined to 
; this gallery ; for there is not a room which does not 
boMt of some paintings. Music, also, has its full patron- 
age ; there being a grand pianoforte in each of tho 
state rooms, except the throne chamber. 

lieaving the picture gallery, we enter, from its centre, 
the Roman drawing-room, which, because it contains, 
like the library immediately under it, a circular front, 
is called, also, " the bow-room." South of this is the 
yellow drawing-room, and beyond it the state dining- 
room. Northward of the bow-room is the music-room, 
communicating with the private apartments of Her 
Majesty, which extend along the whole of the northern 
front of the palace. 

The most interesting feature of the bow-room, and the 
drawing-rooms right and left of it, is a series of sculp- 
tures in relief, by Pitts, an artist of great promise, who 
died young. Thus, the frieze in the bow-room repre- 
sents Eloquence, Pleasure, and Harmony ; and in the 
music-room, within arches of the elliptical ceiling, are 
three reliefs, representing the apotheoses of the ^ts, 
Spencer, Shalupere, and Milton — each comprising 
numerous subot^inate figures. In the yellow drsiw- 
ing-room, the semptor has feft fis a series of twelve 
reliefs iUustratm of the origiii,and progress of Pleasure r 
namely. Love Awakening the Bout to PleasuT^— 4he 
Soul in the Bower of FanSy;— the Pleasure of Dteoia- 
tion ; — the Invention of Mhsic ;<«-«the^Hessure of M^c ; 
— the Dance;— the ^ Mssqueft4d;’-*tlio"l^^ 
Contest for the Palm ; — ^the Palm 
gle for the Laurel Uie Laurel 0lMaeii ^Kie fiom 
of these drawing-iooms'airo very teiterb; being botdired 
with gatin' Hid rosewood, inlal^wim de^es ^ nf» Mttd 
tulip-wood, 

Tne bow-zoom has a domed ceiBi^, enridbid irRh 
tbe national emblems^ and jnpForiod by s)te§^a 

S is-laanli cotunms. 11m muite-room has 

leiT at the south end; andfite^oompmty mfWHi^ 

> Tided brass-feamed stets^ wlllh telvot ottahlsiis.^ Of the 
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entlrft itfttei hoirevcrj the ydlow drawing-room U the 
mo»t attiiartiu It baa a lofty covo, richly gilt, and oma* 
meptad with heraldio shielda, beneath which ie the 
eeriea of baa-reliefii deBcribed above ; and in theee de« 
aigna there ia so much claasic beauty that we regret to 
Boe toe eontlniudion broken by the introduction of me- 
dalUoii {portraits, even though they be of royal and 
illuatriotiB penonagea. But the main beauty of the 
afiartmeat lies in the harmony of colour adopted for its 
draperies, Ac.; namely, a series of shades of yellow, 
ranging almost from broam to green ; the effect ia truly 
elegant and artistic, and we remember the like success 
in the principal drawing-room of the Reform club-house 
in Pall Mall. Upon the figured yellow silk walls of the 
palace apartment are hung whole length portraits of 
royal personages; and at each end, and above the. 
chimney-piece, are placed brilliant mirrors. The chim- 
ney-piece is of exquisitely white marble, sculptured by 
Westmacott. The furniture of the room is truly sump- 
tuous; as is also the assemblage of vases filled with I 
flowers, clocks, bronzes, inlaid tables, cabinets, &c. To 
quote a contemporary, ** all that luxury can desire, or 
skill and wealth accomplish, to make this apartment 
magnificent, in the ordinary mode of obtaining magni- 
ficence, is to be found here in an extraordinary degree.” 

We must now sum up the characteristics of the entire 
pile. 

The principal merit, such as it is, lies in the sculp- 
tural enrichments of the palace ; and the appropriate 
mUionality of their subjects, for the intellectual com- 
ment of the residence of a British sovereign. The 
marble chimney-pieces, too, are sculptured with 
caryatides and other figures of life size, and a profusion 
of fruit, flowers, &c. Yet, the figures are condemned 
as groups of pigmies and Brobdignagians huddled 
together ; people from two to six feet high, living in 
admirable harmony. The smaller figures have such i 
miseiable spider legs and arms, that one would fancy I 
they had been starved in a time of scaiuity, and were 
come to the king's palace to fatten .” — ( roti haumer. ) 

This acute critic also points out in tho same 
apartment, fragments of Egj^t, Greece, Etruria, Rome, 
and the Middle Ages, all confusedly mingled together;” 
and he concludes by asserting ** this palace to stand as 
a very clear proof that wealth, without knowledge of art 
and taste, cannot effect so much as moderate meaus, 
aided by knowledge and sound judgment.” 

With all those artistical defects and drawbacks, it 
cannot, however, be denied, that for mere purposes of 
show and state splendour, the suite of rooms at Buck- 
ingham Palace is not ill adapted, now that an additional 
staircase for egress has been provided. The suite, for 
convenience, cannot l)e compared with that of 8t. 
James’s Palace, which, indeed, has scarcely a parallel in 
Europe. Tho rooms of the latter are, however, some- 
what heavy iu their style of decoration (that of the 
reign of Queen Anne) ; there are certain aims at classic 
elegan^, and that of an intellectual character, in the 
embolUshments of Buckingham Palace, which are at- 
tractive and interesting, though their success be but 
fragmontaiy. The nationality of the sculptures, as we 
have^before said, is one of their redeeming points ; and 
the variety of the styles <ff decoration is another attrac- 
tion, though ^ eubmrdinateione. It is impossible to 
dany aoerfidft gxaudeur and heauty to the sculptured 
ntam dooTiqaaeaand ohimney-pieoos, with their colossal 
Gei 3 (atUtlid ifwem iheir bold scroll-work and medallic 
ppytllUi; toe mim to the originating of all this 
fi^ia|i|ihsnei| U somewhat frequently asserted in the 
rgj^T^phers Q, % which px&at the eye at every available 
oppdmnity; and mmembering how unsparingly abuse, 
oiitlqal .$aoSi nnarUstic, has been showered upon the 
cgkl^desiijpuof the palace^ the lasted the Georges has 
ni^ hfim grndgud thls distinctien by one of the liege 
^Ki^is meoessom. 

yjMndoei^nilqn me the goigeons appointments of 
the pwaoe so sneoessftilly calM into requisition as 


fdr the purposes of state balls, two or three of which 
entertainments are usually given by Her Htyesty during 
the London season. Then, the entire suite or toomh 
seven in number, (including the picture-gallery,) is 
used ; and the space beneath the central portico, an<i 
over the entrande to the great hall, by ala of Ti^poo 
SMb'a tent, is formed into a rofmatoent^room, Si W« 
have already described ; whilst a similar extensie^ Is 
gained by drapery, in the balcony of the central wollem 
or bow saloon. These temporary extensions aiW sit 
w|th flowering plants, and tiiiis supply tho reliif oi* 
fragrant coolness. Plants are likewise placed In the 
picture gallery, where the brilliant bloom of n^Oro 
thus alternates with the perfection of art* The rooQii 
are mostly lighted by wax ; and in cases where lampa 
are employed. Professor Faraday's beautiful mcide of 
carrying off the heat and smoke by tubes is employed, 
with increased brilliancy' of illumination and pei^i 
ventilation. 

There have been two memorable occasions since Her 
Miyesty’s accession to tho throne, upon which Bucking- 
ham Palace presented a scene of almost gorgeous en- 
chantment. These were at the costume baUs, or 
masques, given in 1842 and 1845. The first fdte was in 
the style of tho reign of Edward III., tho best a^ of 
English costume and architecture; so that, in the latter 
respect, the palace presented, eveiywherc, aii ill-assorted 
I anachronism. In the fOle of 1845, tho coslumes (1740 
to 1750) harmonized better with the palace interior. 
This was tho age of hoop and embroidery, brocade and 
stiffened point lacc, higb-heeled kIiocm, powder and 
patches, such as we see in tho porcelain figures of 
I »evrcs, Dresden, and Cbclsca, and tho pictures of 
Watteau, and Boucher ; nor must wo forget the equally 
I characteristic male costume of tlie pcrioU» tke souare- 
I cut coats, and long-flapped waistcoats ; the largo hang- 
ing cufls and lace rufilcs, and stifibnod skirts ; the loug 
outer stockings, .and high-heelod slioes ; and tlie endless 
wigs, and laced and fathered throe -cornerod hat«-— all 
belong to the exquisite of the time of our second George, 

At the ball of 1845, Musard wielded his baton In on 
orchestra built in the cove of the throne-room, where Che 
graceful minuet was danced ; the pioture-galleiy being 
appropriated to tho more joyous *'Slr Roger do 
Coverley.” Supper was served in the great dining-room, 
where the magnificence of the plate boaufot, the bril- 
liancy of the lights and flowerB, tho olaboiHie richness 
of the costumes, and the beauty and nobio mien of the 
actors in this retrospective drama of taste, presented a 
scene of surpassing splendour. When, indeed, “did 
morning ever break” to dispel a more delightful illusion 
than the royal masques of 1842 and 1845. 

There arc certain points of improved construction in 
the palace, which wo must not lose sight of among its 
less intrinsic merits. In roofing the edifice, Mr. Nash 
employed a composition of hot coal-tar, lime, and sand, 
which has withstood wear and teifr much better than 
his architectural taste; and tho floors, formed of cast- 
iron, arched with hollow bricks, are firc-]>roof. Tho 
offices are, generally, well-appointed ; but numbers of 
blackened supplementuy pipes which riHC from ibo 
roof, seem to indicate that one of tho greatest plagues 
of domestic life, a smoky chimney,” ih by no means a 
rarity at the palace.^ 


(1) immediately under the palace passes '* the KiA||*B BclMllun 
Pond Sewer," the main drain of one of the principal dlviakSit cf 
the Weatminater Commiailon of Sewers, oeecpjans the whale 
channel ,of a rivulet formerly known aa Dye nrook, haylM Uf 
aource at Hampstead, and draining an area of 3,000 acrea, i,SMer 
which are covered with houses. Whhln a A»w yaaati, a tmia 
portiou of this fewer has been noouatruoted, uttdsr elreuMlit«||jpi 
extraordinary dUBculty; arches of ooniXdatahleapaa bmg WOM 
worked to a great extent under densely pstpuilsted uelghtiMhiNim, 
wtthooi«any sutplmn on the part of tho iuhabtiaata eTwhSl 
gdhg on i few feet below the fhuudetiotts of tlwlc hoo^ tu 11* 
piaseat ownplete state, it is, peihiqpe, the atsst temerkSble laid 
exittiilve piece off aewenfe ever eieaiied in fiiie, or *i^ ofisr 
eouxtry. 
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We ihall briefly adveri to ibe works jast com- 
meneod for enlat^ing the palace, to meet the require- 
ments of Her Majesty and the royal family. Mrs. 
JamoRon, speaking? of the edtflbe, says George the 
Fourth had a predilection for low ceilings^ so all the 
future inhabitants of the Pimlioo palace must endure 
Buffooation ; and, as HU M^esty did not live on good 
terms with his wife, no aooohiuiodatioii was prepared 
for a future Queen of England." '^he first statement is 
searcdly correct ; for the principal floor of Buckingham 
Palace is by no means of low pitch, and the ground 
floor is part of old Buckingham House,* its retention 
being rather a matter of necessity than clioihc. The 
second statement is truthful scandal ; and the palace, 
accordingly, reminds us of ''apartments for a single 
mntleman/’ rather than for the enjoyment of married 
life. Heitoe the alterations in progress, under the 
superintendence of Mr. Blore, to meet the cost' of whiclv 
Parliament have voted a large sum. At present, it is 
understood that the marble arch is doomed to be re- 
moved, and a fourth side of the great quadrangle con- 
structed. There has been great objcciion to the 

S diture of more money upon so unsatisfactory a 
ng as the palace bos proved ; and a new royal 
residence has been suggested. 

THR PALIOE ClIAPUL, 

As we have already intimated, has been adapied by Mr. 
Blore, from the Bouthoru Ionic Conservatory. The 
cast-iron framework has been prescrve<i, with open tie- 
beams of elegant design ; and a row of fluted composite 
columns on each side forms an aisle, which is pewed, 
the remainder of the area having open seats. The 
chapel is lit by lofty windows at the sides. Across the 
west end, and facing the altar, is the Queen’s closet, 
supported by Ionic columns taken from the screen at 
Carlton House. Here ore state chairs for Her Majesty, 
Prince Albert, the Queen Dowager, and the Duchess of 
Kent. The fitting of this closet, the pulpit, and read- 
ing-desk, are of crimson velvet and gold ; and the pews 
seats arc covered with cloth of this colour. The 
organ is placed in a gallery, to the right of the altar. 
The building is coloured throunhout white and French 
white, and relieved by the enmson fittings, has a 
chastely elegant effect. The chapel was consecrated by 
the Archbi&op of Canterbury, March 25, 1843. 

THB ROTAL VRWS^ 

If) a handsome pile of offices entered from Queen’s 
Sow, Pimlico, at the rear of the palace. Here arc a 
spacious riding-school; 4even large stables; a room 
expressly for keeping stat.e harness; stables for the 
state horses ; and houses for forty carriages. J Tore, too, 
is kept the magnificent state coach, designed by Bir W. 
Chambm in 1762'; and painted by Cipriani with a 
series of emblematical panel subjects ; the entire cost 
being 16«. 5tl. It may bo seen by application 

at the mews ; and the stud of horses and the entire 
establishment may he inspected by application, properly 
to the Master of the Horse. 

TUR OARDSR PAVILIOR. 

Within the last eighteen months, the palace garden 
has received a very interesting embcllislnucut, which is 
closely associated with the patronage and progress of 
art in this country. Upon on eminence in the garden, 
looking over the piece of water, is a small cottage, 
which was selected by HerMi^esty and Prince Albert. 


as tlie locality in which the ezpeniucnt of painting in j 
fresco mkht be made by some qf our leading artists. 

remember^," says Mta. Jameson^ "that' 
some of the most beautiful examplea of Italian decora- 
tive art axe to be found in gardendiouses and the 
aifl^endeges to villas, and that some of the mostj 
oclebTam compositions in the world were decorative 
pictures, liaphael’s Galatea, for instance, is on the { 


wall of the villa ^omeidna ;, i|ii} ^ai4o*8 is on 

the ceiling of a suinme ^bitte iji e&e.'Sardons of the 
Bospigliosi Palace." .V * 

For the pumse pf this peculiar decolotion, the 
cottage in the Buokinghqm Palace gai^n was altered : 
the external appearance is pictures<iud and grsoe- 
I ful, without any r^utor style ef« arohiteeture ; it ' 
has a sort of minaret roof,f4md is flenlmd with a parapet, 

I on which are placed vases with plants. The interior 
contains an octagonal rooM, and another apartment on 
either side: in the bCSement is , a kitchen; and as 
the apartments have fireplaces, thC exterior has the 
uugenial disfigurement of chimneys. 

The octagonal room rises into a dome, sustained and 
divided by eight ribs ; and in each compartment is a 
circular opening, with sky background — those on the 
west ropresenting Alidnigbt, with its star; and those 
on the east, the approaching Dawn. A rich cornice 
runs beneath, and under it are lunettes, each of which 
is painted in fresco with a scene from Milton^s Comas ; 
the painters being Stanfield, Uwins, Leslie, Boss, 
Maclisp, Ijandsccr, Dyce, and Eastlake ; seven of whom 
are distinguished Members of the Royal Academy. 

Beneath the lunettes are panels adorned with 
arabesques, medallions, figures, and groups, from a 
variety of Milton’s poems. 

The Octagon or Milton Room opens into a room on 
the right, decorated in the Pompeian style, " a very 
perfect and genuine ‘ example of classical domestic 
decoration, such as wo find in the buildings of Pompeii ; 
a style totally distinct from the other two rooms.” 

The room on the left of the Octagon is decorated in 
‘the “ Romantic ” style ; the subjects taken from the 
novels and poems of Sir Walter Scott; richly coloured 
festoons of flowers ; medallions by Pistrucci ; statues of 
cliildren, kc. ; and the pavement is bordered with the 
thistle. 

The experiment is considered perfectly successful, 
and has, unquestionably, accomplished its object — " to 
ofier to some of our artist s at once a high motive and a 
fair opportunity to try their powers in this new old 
method ; " and an exceiloutly illustrated description of 
the work has been published by command of the Queen, 
by Mr. Gruner, under whoso superintendence the 
decorations were executed. 

Henco, the jpavliion has a twofold attraction ; and, 
embosomed in foliage, it presents a delightful retreat in 
summer. The grounds are otherwise beautifully dis- 
posed. lld( Majesty and the Prince Consort, when in 
town, usually take their early morning walk in this 
charming seclusion ; and the royal children participate 
in its advantages. 


ROAD-SIDE SKETCHES OP GERMANY AND 
THE GERMANS. 

Jr studying the history of Germany, one is continually 
struck by the sameness wluch peVvades tbe whQlq,->— by 
the want of any real radical ehaiiges in Hie pxmifiplec^ 
in the modes of thought i^nd oHion, of. the na^fi at 
large. Incidents are plentiful In the hlsUMty ef l)er- 
many, as of other countries, we have a Yebu^ 

rence of wars and rumours of wars; fteot are 

fought, dynasties are changed, one ^qrn gud 

establishes a dominion, whi<i^ fil|^lar the 

prowess of anqthef I^er as sueeesi^ Buft, whilst 
these variations take place in the superficial 4U|>eqt Of 
things, there is no substantial alteration in ptmdfflfi; 
the great Undercurrent xemMiis the some, and, vh^qr 
we r^ard it poUtieall;^^ as eonstitixHofi, or 

popularly, with respm to the geinMl eondiHon of 
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9qel|||r| tlur progrei^^ cfe^/oceoj is very mall aad very 
It Ubi.tkii'^tsiet ^hicb makes the hiiBory of 
oem^afiyi empmtlvely, of so liBle interest to the philo- 
sophical sttbdexif^-io him who.foo]|Ls only to what may 
ba tetmed the picturesque side of history, there is much 
to Inlefest aiid'amuiie ; but he ifTlio repds histoiy as the 
phtlCrtophlcal record of the progression of society, will 
Iit4 IHue hestmetibh in the annals oi Germany. It is 
not so with the history other nations. In Fnmce, 
we can trace the gradutl change by which the power, 
at first vested in an aristocrat}’, combated by the 
monarch and the people, and restrainod by the Church, J 
was by degrees wrest^ from the nobles, and at length* 
vested in a despotism, which, mwing rotten from long 
continued prosperity, unbridled by any chock, foil before 
the overwhelming tem];>est of the revolution. The 
history of Italy, perhaps more than any other, presents 
society under continually shiftily aspects. Even Spain, 
though it cannot, like Italy, point to progressive move- 
ment as the moral of its history, has its ro-conquest 
from the Mahomedans, its constitutional struggles, its 
wonderful period of almost dniversal dominion, and all 
but irresistible power, to give it interest in the eye of 
the philosophical student. Our own country has its 
gradual formation of a constitution, its change from the 
government of a conquered people by the conquerors, to 
the claiming of equal rights by the two amalgamated 
nations ; its wars of the roses, in which the power of 
the feudal aristocracy was lost ; its great rebellion, in 
which the power of the commons was established, and 
that of the crown curbed ; its revolution ; its union of 
the kingdoms of England and Scotland ] and so forth. All 
these are great landmarks in the waste of history, — oraa 
to which we canreferas marking the period at which society 
put on a new countenance, at which some great change 
took place in principles and ideas ; eras, in fact, which wo 
may style revolutions. But in Germany we find little 
or nothing of all this ; wo look in vain for some great 
event, or some stirring period, to which wo may refer, 
and say, — from this may be dated a great change in the 
social economy of the country : there are no such land- 
marks, because, in fact, there never was any such change. 
Germany has never seen a revolution. From the days 
of Henry the Fowler, down to the latter end of the last 
century, there was no real change in Germany as it siib- 
siantiaily existed. Even the Kefbrmation, which in 
other places produwd such mighty eflccts, in England 
and Scotland almost creating tho political movement, 
and in France and other countries working with it, had, 
in the land of its birth, no important or lasting infiu- 
encc. Tho long and desolating war which succeeded, 
whilst in civilization it threw Germany behind the rest 
of Europe, at its close left things, in fact, much where it 
fonud them. The period which followed was one of 
utter stagnation ; all spirit, national as well os private, 
seems to have completely died out. Gormony, for about 
a hundred years, is only remarkable now and then as 
having had battles fought in it ; but, as a nation, as a 
eountiy, its history is a perfoet blank. Hero then, in 
tho middle of the eighteenth century, w'e find Germany 
really very much* where it was in tho twelfth, it 
wasin fiust very much behinAtfae Germany of the middle 
^ee; fbr, in wose dm. although the inliabltants were 
not. pQjrticuUrly enlig|^tened, although it was esteemed 
nMeir a disgrace than otherwise for any one who con- 
sidered himeelf a gentleman to be able to write his own 
neittie, or to live by any other means than what we should 
ooeiilder hlk^way robbery; yet the Germans were 
I ni$hn, keeph&g up their own customs and principles, 
alul inlying on thermlves for their own advancement. 

m tho eii^teenth oentuty, everything like 
Uaiiomdity had become a mere dead letter 
German was looked on as boorish and 
r ; fiheoatloiial spirit was dead, or, at least, the only 
ome df 1^ were the wretched attempts universally 
to ihefar neighbours, the French, The very 
bngnage was kfohed co by the Oermaiis thenMelvea aa 


barbarous and incapable of improvement. Wbea 1 ssy, 
then, that the Germany of the eighteenth ceniuty’: wes 
the same as the Germany of the twelfth, 1 do nbt mean 
that there was no outwa^ difibrence, but lhai the priti* 
ciple remained the same. It was as in the old legendary 
tale, where the king and his court remain slee^ng i«i 
statu guo forhuudrsds of years, though tuair beards and 
nails arcT growing all the time. Bo in Germany, the 
people had left off wearing trunk hose and ttJwhed 
doublets, the nobles dnedi themselves in broad deth 
instead of armour of plate, and the people were not 
liable to be hung at the gate of thair lord's castle^ if he 
wished for an after^inner amusement. A few hoehs 
were printed, and a fewer still were read. But all thiie 
important changes may take place, without any reel 
alteration in the character and condition of a naiion. 
Andrin Germany, the petty princes, the prinee-blshoM, 
the free towns, and the microscopically small Impenhl 
fiefs, still remained the same. Tho nobles were stIU 
feudal lords, enjoying every absurd privilege and power 
which a wrong-headed imagination could invent. 
The burghers ot Uie towns still remained, as of old, 
fenced in and embarrassed by a set of ridiculously use- 
less and extremely hurtful regulations, which were as 
iiyuriouB as they had once been beneficial ; and the 
peasantry were, in plain words, exactly what they had 
been in former times— more serfs, chattels belonging 
to the land, who were sold along with it, and could not 
remove from the estate to which they were astricied, 
without the lord’s permission. To complete all this, the 
whole nation was plunged into a sort ol lethargic som- 
nolency, much rcsombllug those fits of abstraction in 
which the great Professor Grossbafioh nas wont to 
indulge, when alter a dinner of two or throe pounds of 
l)oiled beef, a corresponding ration of sour krout, six 
bottles of march beer, and as many pipes of canaster, 
he gave himself up (os ho said) to the cousid(»ration of tho 
knottiest points of Kantian luetapliysics, so that the mere 
turning over of such mighty cogitations in his brain 
produced a hoarse and rumbling sound, which, issuing 
luellifluously from the Professor’s nose, sUuck his asto- 
nished pupils with mingled awe and admiratiou. 

From this state of Ictbargy, Germany was roused by 
Frederick of Prussia ; and, though old Fritz was one of 
the most thoroughly sfilfisli and stony hearted despots 
that ever filled a throne, he undoubtedly did much for 
Germany ; for ho was awake, and wide awake too, and 
he built a city, and established a monarchy which was 
really alive. And thus, in spite of himself, (fur he had 
no patriotic ieeling of nationality, and looked on a 
French valet as superior to a German servant,) ho bene- 
fited the country at largo. People began to rub their 
eyes, to stretch themselves, and wonder they hod slept 
so long. A new spirit arbse, and tho modern G<n'mau 
literature, which, whatever be its demerits, has the 
advantage of being Gerihan, awedee to being, Then 
came the mighty flood of the French itevoliition, and 
Napoleon's invasions, sweeping away many of tho old 
fences and bulwarks, and rendering neccssuiy a new 
order of things. Germany was thorough I^V roused; it 
woke to life and activity, and set about doing business 
in earnest. Here, at length, we have an era and a revo- 
lution to date from in tho histoiy of Germany. 

The outward signs of this peculiarity in the histoiw of 
Germany, this want of change, are everywheiw visible, 
and the traveller is especially struck by it, in considering 
the characteristics of the various towns throng ITfaleh 
he passes. One never sees any tracee of a middle period, 
or transition state, according to the phrsse of the day. In 
their history. The considerable towns have either a 
sort of bran new,Brummagem appearance, sudi as BeirlUi, 
wlrich wasereat^ by the new miliim despotldM^ Wehpar 
and l^ttniol^ which may b«) eoBsidered to tiva 
produced by the revival of the arts and liftemtoiai and 
the new town of Frankfort and Hambuiw, the ereatloUa 
of modem eommeree. Or, on the other himd, the towiie 
retain all the eharseteristics of a period long gone by} 
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they oird mere patched up ruiiw of the liaiddle agea^ luch 
aa Batisbon, Augsburg, and, aboro all, ^ureihbeig. 
These are towns of conaiderabto magniiade and import^ 
anoe, but thd^smaller ones, those on« which the progrea- 
sive spirit of the age can of conise have less 
impression, retain, still more, the appearance of their 
original structure. You have the same antique walls 
and fortificatiouB, the name heavy low-browed houses, 
narrow streets and poshed with gables to the Aront,, 
which filled the same positions two or three hundred 
yearn ago. Nowhere, ozoept in some of the Spanish 
cities, are the characteristics of the middle ages to be 
found in such perfection as in these old towns of Ger- 
many. 

Tuo question, then comes td be a very curious one, 
from what cause it arises, that the Germant should have 
remained so long stationaiy in the march of impfovo- 
ment, and why it is that even yet they should be ho 
much behind some of tholr neighbours — ^for, in spite of 
all that has been done of late years, I cannot help think- 
ing that the Germans, as a nation, have not advanced 
socially and politically, anything like ho much as they 
should, nor anything like so much as they believe 
themselves to have advanced. They eigoy, one would 
suppose, many advantages ; they are sprung of the same 
stock as ourselves; they are ingenious, friigal, and 
laborious to a fault; tbelr country, too, is rich, and 
abounds in material for improvement; their love of 
freedom in ancient times was proverbial, and their old 
insUtutions were liberal in the highest degree. And 
now that thoir oyes are opened, they feel and express an 
ardont desire for a thorough improvemont of evoiything 
that is defective ih the gonoral system, and soo the 
necessity for genuine practihal activity. This is mueh ; 
but, with all this, 1 Hblievo that Germany is behind 
Franco in real jmlitical 'improvement, and yet the 
French era of liberty, though not of advance, dates from 
much the same period as the Gorman era of awaken- 
ment. What is the cause of this ancient and still con- 
tinued backwardness in practical advancementi X re- 
member putting this very question to two Germans, 
men of the highest talents, and most profound losing : 
“To what cause do you refer it,” said I, “that, whilst 
the Germans and English are in fact the same peopTe, 
sprung from the same stock, agd whilst their original 
institutions woro extremely singlar, the latter should 
hare BO much outstripped your nation in practical de- 
velopment." The one to whom I first put the query, 
answered, that the elective form qf the German mo- 
narchy had been omf main agent in retarding improve- 
ment : but thiiL as 1 said, ough^ not to have had any 
such material enoct— foi^ during a long period, our own 
monarchy was in truth eledlivc,^that is to say, the 
strongest took it, and held it os long as he was ,the 
strongest. And in Gonhany, though the Impend 
dignitv was nominally olcctive iown to the late war, 
it had been for ueah two centuries in reality hei^- 
iir/» and had been confined to certain funilies long 


of alesB noble^ arlk llbt'lM 
^ behind, and warty! 

improvement, which shoiildMUthMduil^ 
abtual advapoaq^t . ‘ 

I was a deal amuied 
dednetion of heredttdiy qaaUtbw^lfft^Milo: 
not very frr wrong— ibr, m truthi AvAMutay 
backwardness of wQermMMiskmwSii^ 
life, is to be found in ilmfr poeuBig ckgiqm 
never have been* a praelkgfi^li^iAliloi 
if they ever will beooihe po. ^ven 


times only no^nally the head, of the various free states, 
the suecession to which had always been hereditiuy. 
As this answer then was notsatis&ctoiy, I put tho saiiie 
question to my other German friond. The reply Which 
he gave was edrtaialy very free frsm anythljur like 


he gave was cdrteinly very free frsm anythiym like 
national pride, and was cuiiqua as being charaoteristic 
of the metaphysical and far-fbtehed reasoning of his 
nation. He said, that he considered the effect as pro- 
duced by the circumoUuioei of the orkdnal invasion of; 
England by Ilengist and Hona.' Jpeir expedition 


England by Ilengist and Hona.' Jpeir expedition 
attracted and ^w away flrom Ocmaig all the superior 
and practical spirita of thp hhiiOQi Thcfte who weta left 
wore on inffrior class of stlnds» or Idast they Hfere 
men of leas practical and aettvety oqBmttc turn. The 
descendants of the two partial Jmlhad.dhe charac- 
teristics of their fote&thers. EngUih ware thus, 
superior in fhractieal action : th%0«nm^ 


most unideal days, when Ihey wera tq the 

stem realities of life, their le^ess aniibeir govmnon 
were foreigners. Charles i&s Fii^ Ihdtlr grqt^t 
emperor, was almost a §panteM*n)WaBeo9keip/*theif 
greatest general, was a Bohemian-»-jVBi|jt ih-the joreMt 
day, many of the loading mitiiatm Of the uOnnaJiF., 
couits'are strangers by blood, whilst" tho ■gi'y nt* jisirt 
. of the commerce of the cpuntiy ds otilli as it waa in q 
former times, in the hands of the Join. AluLtha effect 
of this organization is to verify, in a mepaurei 
Voltaire’s saying, “ That the Jmglish are mwn qp 
men, the French children, and the Gennana^ W meaiii 
their dotage," — for they cling with ttte ntmeat tenacity 
to the routine of their old habited and are imoointMIpMa *j 
at a change, whilst, though, so long as tneypVll i 
the old accustomed track, tjiey mne nq afiltmEM and ^ 
fall into no errom, they appear unable smiont a very 
great effort to make any seridhs alteialion in their 
mode of proceeding. 1 laughed^at the amorer given me 
by a dapper EngUsh merohahtM of whom 1‘wedL Ms 
opinion of the Gormans as men of bqjdtfess,*^'* They 
are," ho said, with an expression of good-natured pity, 
mingled .with some oontempt, “ good enough sort of 
people in jbhe way of trade, as long as yon don’t Jhnny 
them, and allow them to go on ip thdlr own way. But, 
Lord bloBB you, Sir, they^ve no enterprise, and what’s 
Lmore, they are not ashamed to own it. If you say to 
I one i^faem, 'such and such a thing would be a good 
I BpedtijliUbn, 1 wonder you don't tiy to get np some- 
thing in that way — he will answer — * Ah, it’s a great 
deal hazardous— it would require q very quick, 

S leveliJnan to attemnt it — those sort of t]iing8.Bait you 
Snglim well enougf^beeause you are ad dever, bu^ we 
dare not be so rash-^e muatjnategq on in the beaten 
road.* And so they do* go on in the beaten rpad. Sir, 
and never dare totm the slightest short out, or even 
to put the steam on somewhat higher, and go a little 
faster, while 'thCy are on the road. No^ no. Sir, the 
Germans are an .excellent, honest people, and 1 like 
doing busmess with them very much; but they are a slow 
people, very sloW;|ttA and they want enterpnatand prac- 
tical eneigy.^Tluira^itty opinion. And it la extraor- 
dinary What a mean opinion the^ have of themSelvea— 

I wofider the|^ not ashaidea to otm it. They think 
there is nothing which the English can't do— but of 
anything neW or dUBcpit, tj^ey always say, ' Ah, it’s not 
for the Uke*«if us.”’ This was the account of a man who 
had lived long in, and had had much intercourse with, 
the oommercial world of Gennany, and my own snudl 
ox^rience fnlly corroboratof all that he said — ^for it 
mist have stmek every one who has made the 
mentbthat, however rnddi the Germana In the apai^ by 
their newspapers and their pubUeatipub beaat of 
their perfect ability to cope with England m oolBnle^ 
oial matters, yet every individnal with whom yon may 
converse will candidly avow his sense of tlw isinteHy 
of his nation to ours, in all pneUoal mattena 4tid‘the 
very fact of this Umid freung of iiiMetiiy, IsNOMr 
stnuige the avowal of it may nppaor to ti% Who gena- 
raUy con|dder onnetvaa In eveiy, tire smilhwt pmiL |o 
itt&itely anperior to evnybody elaa, and aaka jpf a 
fioiiLt of good breeding to inmzM upon evm Inwlgjiar 
our aeose of hia lowly eoiiditloiir*whilit itii a pmf of 
the undlmiable honesty of the Gerauma, la the ainmgistt 
evtdenoe of the]ir nmltiMia ter thaac pnasliti with 
iqgnid which this tta^^ eihiteirilff ite 
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thoWf-^tm^irlkea wBe ivimnavy edificea 
iMIiltiitt df woodmdatoiiftfthey unBk firomthe 
ao^mea m ftaquatiUy tooai ma^^oent, 
of their AttenUon on the important 
iSi aiaeiitui, thoy genemUy run a tnuok abont aoma 
y tHifi«pd«t»U, Jiaavink^ the hdeemty dad really beneficial 
portlOfi to jfo to the j|pgB^ f hua, when the formatipn 
of the OttatOma* League ifaa exdting ao mneh intereat, 
and well-doBfd|fad mteipat too, for the icheme ia one of 
ihi znogt'^ idoportant ever attempted, a point of moat 
fcaye diappte botween'^the different parties, and one 
^oely debated in the newapapera, vaa the device fo^ 
tie fitt which pbonld be borne by tho ahipa belonging 
tO'theBieagiie-^-a^ this before ahipa. or commcsce, oi 


and fiphiller have done more tovifda elevating the 
Oofinaa name, than the viotoiy of Ldipnio, or the taflfts 
of theZoUverefn. And, after idl, U it not beet that 
ihlana ahohld remain aa they aref have a anylhg 
on the Continent, that the Engliah rule the •<)% the 
French the land, and the Oormana the olondd^^Hkhd If 
thia be the case, it is aurcly far better that eaeh nation 
ahonld content itself With exertion m that lUmetton for 
which it IB best adapted, wHhout striving for onoellenoe 
in a department ior which it la altogether unfitted* 


tie fitt which pbonld be borne by tbo ships belonging 
to^themiOMe-^-and this before enipa. or commcsce, oi 
oven the Lmgiw itaelf, had an existence. 

* On the whole, however* 1 doubt veiy much if the 
Oermanijwill ever succeed aa a practical people. Of late, 
^certainly, they have made a very great change, add a 
ijreiy oonii|leiable progress, but that progress has been 
rgade exactly lAotasc they have turned to those pur 
ntfte fbr ^toh the national mind is by nature best 
'^amifptad* ^The high potjiUon which Permany now holds 
nnmngsf Bntepeali nations la bas^, not upon com- 
mercial gnmtnessr orievea militaiy prowess, (for the 
elaborate mUitaiyepiftem the country, of wnich so | 
much is said, is in trnlh a'perfeotiy adventitious circum- 
fitance, quite foreign me turn of tho public mind,) 
but upon literary and mental acquirements. Qoethe 


cuter u/tra creptdam Is a voiy safe mis. For, 
speaking abstractedly, nations nationally coasidetm 
are but individuals, now. If evor> one wore to lie 
xmitten witli tho desire to turn Uilot, wlio would get 
us bread and bhtiterl and, if cvoi> one were to tom 
fanner, the world must go without inexpieeaiblis, 
which would be, to say tho least, embanassiiig in the 
same way, if Germany » is to enter Into oompotIUon 
with England in the manufactuic ul jiooket baudker* 
chiefs and tonponny nails which would appeal to have 
been the peculiar object of Piovidcnce in iieopUng 
this island, who is to compose auU/is and invent 
systems of metaphysics t No, no , lot the Oeimaim go 
on publishing editions ot the Classics, compiling 
Oriontfd lexicon'*, and writing nilistic louiances, and 
leave the matters oi the oveiy day woild to less mtel 
lectual minds I have a notion, that each nation will 
succeed better by coniinmg itsoU to one objci t, and 
that, in tho end, those ohjoLtswUl ho iai bottci attained 
in this way, than if each goes on tho principle of 
universal rivalry. 
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SvsBT lover of tiie poeiiy of Scott will recollecPthitf 
piitiHteqne min^to be enshrhted in the '' wooltaioteB, 
ngtive^ wild,** of ** The Lay of tho Last Minstrel and 
to be, Indeed the loqu in quo of that charming poem 
AJth^h upwards of fof ty years have rolled away since 
this miociessAil attempt of the baxd ** to return to a 
mote simpli sad natural style of poetry,” the locality 
hse « and enduring interest in litenuy history , 
ovte and above the romantic character of the scenery, 
imfi ite fmmelation with chivalrous times. 

'fhe rivipr Tgrrow, on which stand these fiuned mins, 
filter from tie east end of the celebrated mde which 
beam its name. Of the many Scottish streams which 
^oete have commemorated, the Tarrow is, oer^nly, mm 


most worthy of such distinction Wc will only glance 
at the latest, the venerable Wurdswotlh, who, lu these 
beautiful verses of his, '' Tarrow lleilsited,* gims the 
follofiteigpxcellAt desciiption of the scenery -* 

**«And IS this liarrowP 1li< stresio, 

Of which my faucy ilipnsii’dL 
So fiiitlifuUy, a waking dn unP 
An iftage that hatli mihIiM ^ 

0 that ssnir minstrel s harp were ttrar. 

To nte tunes of gladiieM, 

^ . And ohaso this silrnce fVom the air, 

'ptet HU my heart with sadness. 

** iilveiy current flows 

. nVjHh uncontrolled meandeniigs . 

" ^ Nor have these eyes by graensr hills « 

Been sooth'ddn*4dl my waadsilufli' 
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And tlirottg^ her deptbe, St. Mary's Lake 
Is visibly delighted; 
for not a feature of those hills 
Is in tiiii mirror slighted. 

** Whore was it that the fkmouS'hlower 

Of Yarrow Vale lay bteedingP ^ 

His bed, perchanee, was yon smooth 'inoimd 
On which the herd is feeding : 

And, haply, from this crystal ' ‘ 

Now peaceftil as the moming, 

.The water-wraith ascended thrice, ' ^ 

And gave his doleful warding. 

** DeliciouB is the lay that sings ^ 

The haunts of happy lovers ; 

'i he phth that leadsd;hem to iHb grove, 

The leaiy grove that covers ; 

And pity sanctifies the verse 
That paints, hy streiigtli of sorrow, 

The unconquerable strength of love ; 

JSear witness, rueful Yarrow 1 

* But thou, that didst appear so fair 
To fond imagination, 

Dost rival, in the light of' day. 

Her delicate creation : ' 

Meek loveliness is round thee spread, 

A softness still and holy ; 

The grace of forest charms decay’d. 

And pastoral melancholy. 

'* That region left, the vale unfolds 
Bicli groves of lofty stature, 

With Yarrow winding through tlie pomp 
Of cultivated nature ; 

And, rising from these lofty groves. 

Behold a lluiii hoary ! 

The shatter’d front of Newark’s Tower, 

Benowii’d in Border stoiy !” 

** Further down the vale," eaya th^ Picturesque 
Tourist in ScoUand, 'Ms the village of Yarrowford, 
near which are the remains of the strong and venerable 
castle of Hangingshaw, one of the posHessions of the 
outlaw Murray, and, till within these few years, of his 
descendants. It stood in a romantic and solitaiy situa- 
tion, and was the scone of the beautiful old ballad, 
called, ' The Sang of the Outlaw Murray.’ ’’ The Tourist 
adds, by way of note, " the scene is, by the ooumon 

K , supposed to have been the qastle of Newark; 

is is highly improbable, as Newark was alwi^'s a 
royal fortress; and Mr, PIunimer» who, at onetime, 
held the office of sherlff-depute of B^lkirksbire, assiired 
Sir Walter Scott that he reuemborod the insiania of 
the unicorns, ko., so often mentioned in the ballad, in 
> existence upon the old tower at Hangingshaw. The 
‘hovse was burnt down, by accident, about seventy or 
I ^hty years ago, to the great grief of the pepple, who 
I loved the proprietor on account of his numerous virtues. 
As a trait of the hosnitality practised at Hangingshaw, 
it Is recorded by tradition, that whosoever called at the 
house, was treated with, a draught of stout ale from a 
eapacious vessel, called ' the Hangingsliaw ladle.’ " 

Whei]^’ the mountains around HangiugHhaw were 
eovered with a wild copse, which constituted a Scottish 
forest, a more secure stronghold for an outlawed baron 
can hardly be imagined. A little beyond is the modem 
’mansion of Broadmeadows ; and a mile below are the 
romantic ruins of Kxwakx Castle, standing on an 
eminence overhanging the Yarrow, with dark wooded 
Mils rising closely afound on both sides. Turner has 
chosen thit loca^ty as one of his charming vignette illus- 
trations of the poetiy of Scott; and his fascinating 
pencil has invested the suht**^ graces of 

art The spot is about three mUei from Selkirk ; and, 
at about a mile below, the fierce end precipitous stream 
unites with the Mttrick. * , 

. Newark, as we have said, iras alwnyi a veyal fortress. 
Turner's sketch,, taken in 1B8I, shovrs it in a mo»^ 
perfect fUkte^ thin our iUniimt|qn, thoe^ it wm then 


but a massive tower, unroofed end nunous, surrcunded 
by an outer wall, defended by round flanking turrets. 
It is now the mere shell shown in our engraving. 

The castle was built by James IL; and royal arms, 
with the unicorn, are sculptured on a stone in the 
western face of the tower. There Was a much more 
ancient castle in its immediate vicinity, called Auld- 
wark, founded, it is said, by Alexander III. Both were 
designed for the royal rei^ence, when the sovereign 
was disposed to take his pleasure in the extensive 
forest of Ettrick. Various grants occur in the records 
of the Privy Seal, bestowing the keeping of the castle 


of Newark upon different barons. Upon the marriage 
of James IV. with Margaret, sister of Homy VIII., the 
castle, with the whole forest of Ettrick, was assigned 
to Her as a part of her jointure lands. But of this she 
could make little advantage ; for, after the death of her 
husband, she is found complaining heavily that Buc- 
cleuch had sci/cd upon these lands. Indeed, the office 
of keeper was latterly held by the family of Buccleuch, 
and with so firm a grasp, that when the forest of Ettrick 
was disparked, they obtained a grant of the castle of 
Newark in perpetuity. The court- yard of the castle was 
once the scene of a strange story of blood. Not very 
far from hence is the plain of I’hiliphaugh, the scene of 
the defeat of Montrose, by Generm Leslie, 13tfa Sep- 
tember, 1645 ; and, after the battle, Leslie caused a 
number of bis prisoners to bo executed ip the castle 
court, in cold blood. The spot where this atrocious 
deed was perpetrated is still called ’’The Slain Men's 
Lea.” 

The castle oontinuod to bo an occasional scat of the 
Buecloucii family tor more than a century ; and here, it 
is said, the ilucbcss of Buccleuch and Monmouth was 
brought up. 'For this reason, probably, Scott made it 
the scene in which ” The Lay of the Last Minstrel” is 
recited in her presence, and for her amusement. The 
reader will recollect the introduction of the Minstrel . — 

“ Ho pass’d where Newark’s stately tewer 
Luokn out from Yarrow’s birchen bower : 

The Minstrel gaaed with wishful eye— fr 
No humbler resting-place wus nigh. 

With hesitutiug step, at lubl, 

Th’ embattled portal arch he pass'd, 

Whose ponderous grate ahd massy bar 
« Had oft rob’d ban the tide of war, 

But never olosed the iron door 
Against the desolate and poor. 

The Duchess marked lus weary pace, 

Ills timid mien, and reverend face. 

And bode her page the menials tell, 

That they should tend tlie old man well : 

Foi she hid known adversity, 

Though bom in such a high degree ; 

In pfiae of power, in beauty’s bloom, 

HfM wupt oV Monmouth’s bloody tomb.” 

It will be recollected that Anne, Duchess of Buc- 
oleuck and Monmouth, was representative of the 
ancient Lords of Buccleuch, and widow of the unfortu- 
nate Duke of Monmouth, wiio was beheaded in 1685. 

At the time when ” The Lay ” was composed, Bowhill 
was the favourite summer residence of Lord aiMl L#udy 
Dalkolth, (afterwards the Duke and Duchess of Buc- 
cleuchf) and the ruins ef Newark ai|| all hut included 
in the park attached to thia modem qeat ot jko fii^l^. 
Sir Walter Scott was, no douhtt, then^re. innuencie^ in 
his choice of the loeaUty, br^the predueetjitm 
charming lady who suggested the an meet of 
for the scenery of the Yarrow,— a heautlfitl iw nn 
whose banks, leading from BowhiU to the ofldinutUQt ia 
called in memory of her, ’’Thq tHicheie' )Yidk,” 

Opposite Newark is the ferm of Foutwlele,' where 
Mungo Parkj the celebrated Amoan tmTelkx, was 
bom. Bowhill atands at the xdonlti of 

^e valCi on the righti^ m feee of iho efelhiliee, 
embowered amidst itp^beahtiftil vroods; andon 
left ia FhiUphanfld^ Hc^ ifeoaied mt a hill^ lookiii|: 
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ind the conduence of the Sttrick and 
TMtMf ; by irblch the road paoBes, and enters the toim 
ofBdklik. 

ientt’a own aicoount of the origin of "The Lay” is 
vet^ liiterestinff. The Poet had acnrcelv made up hie 
mtnd to uee " the measured short line, which forms the 
meitaure of so much minstrel poetry, that it 9 iajl»e 
properly termed the Romantic f^tanza.” tie. was, 
however, " at a loss for a subject which might admi( of 
being treated with the simplicity and wildness of ,the 
ancient ballad. Bui accident dictated both a themf^ 
and measure, which dictated the subject, as Well as the 
structure of the poem.” The lovely young Oountess of 
Dalkeith, aften^^ards Harriet,, Duchess of Bucclcuch, 
had come to the land of her husband, with the desire of 
making herself acquainted with its traditions' and 
customs, as well as its manners and history. Of 
course, where all made it a pride and a pleasure to 
gratify her wishes, she soon beard enough of Bordcr- 
lore ; among others, an a^d gentleman of pro)icrty, 
near Langholm, communicated to hor ladyship Wie 
traditional story of Gilpin Homer. The young 
Countess, much delighted with the legend. ci\joined on 
Scott as a task to compose a ballad on the subject — ol 
course, to bear was to obey. His triumph was com- 
plete; and among those who smiled on the adventu- 
rous minstrel, were numbered the great names of 
William Pitt and Charles Pox. ifpwards of 80,000 
copies were sold ; so that this was one of Scott's most 
brilliant as well as earliest successes Its culminating 
point lies some six miles from Newark, where, upon a 
bank overhanging the Tweed, is the romantic home' of 
the Poet and Novelist — Abbotsford, one of ihe most 
interesting shrines of genius at whicli man delights to 
pay homage to bis species. 


THE WISH.* 

^ A FAIRY TALE. 

(J^IAFTEK I. 

A GREAT many years ago, before railroads and sUge | 
coaches hod chased the fairy people from the grcci^ 
meadows and smooth lawns, where they love<l to sport, 
beneath the soft light of the moon .--and from the shady 
groves, and sequestered glens, where they were wont tf> 
repose, during the long summer's day, cradled within 
the bell of the modest cowslip, or the fragi'ant honey- 
suckle, — and before Sunday schools, and national schools, 
and infiint schools, had driven them from their homes 
in the hearts and imaginations of England's ^simple pea- 
santry; — in those days when the active industrious 
maiden would, on awaking in the morning, find "a 
tester in her shoe/’ and the lazy sloven who liad been 
sleeping when she ought to have been working would be 
** pinched black and blue — when joy was often turned 
to grief, and mourning to^gladness, by fairy agency ; 
there lived in a village in the west of England a young 
ttum named Robert, or a9 hy was commonly callecl, 
Bmn Mky&ard. . He was the son of p4mr parents wh(» 
di# when he was very ^oung. But the little orphan 
liqt deserted, his imcle William Maynard received 
hl^ Ipder hie humble roof, and brought him up with a 
timrseare. 

, was^ught to read and write at the village 

lemL and| as SQ<m as he was old enough to work^ his 
Jhm begalk to instmet him in his own trade, which was 

m of a^oem&ker. 

\ SobinimB a clever industrious lad, be v/as able ih 
a^ Jim be very useibl, and, byllii 

» 

(11 M Rhwtntion, page 905, 


attention and diligence, to make edIftfA return hir the 
kindness which he had received fhMIi hie uncle during 
the years of his helpless intoqr. W(jlllam Maynard 
WBs very fond of his nephew, and loved to look forward 
to the time wliuu he would l)c a eomfiort and im]PPoH to 
Us old age. But this timd was never to atrivai WUUam 
was taken suddenly ill'; earthly help was vain, and, 
before many days had elapHod, Robin fbllowed to the 
grove the remains of his kind uncle. 

It is a sod feeling to awake in the momlti|| with an 
undefined sensation of grief lying cold and iwavy at 
the heart, and gradually, as the memory awakenH, and 
the . perceptions ’ become more clear, to feel, as fhe 
mournful truth presents itself by degrees to the miltd, 
ithat the dreams of Hic night, .gloomy though they were, 
were not so dark as the stUl reality. 

Such were the feelings of Itobiu when he opened hIS 
eyes, and gazed around the desolate apartment, on the 
morning after his uuclcV funeral. I le had lost all that 
was most dear to him in tliis world, and he folt that he 
was indeed alone. 

But he was not of a disposition to give way to useless 
despondency. He thought how much cause he had to lie 
thjiukfill, that so kind a friend had been spared him fw 
so many years, an<| he felt more than ever grateful to 
that friend fur having brought liim up In kabits of 
indiistp' and self-doiiial. 

Robin now set himself seriously to couslder his pre- 
sent situation, and to arrongc his plans for the future. 
He was nineteen years of ago, stroug and active, and an 
excellent workman ; he certAiuly waslniijwmg to <tom- 
mence businass for bimsclf, but yet he did not desitair 
of success : he trusted that his uncle's old friends would 
not desert his nephew, and ho resolved it should not Ite 
bis hiult, if those who employed him were not satUlled. 
He soon found his best hopes imlizod ; he was honest 
and obliging, and moreover lie was the only Mlioemaker 
in the village. It is not, thend’orc, to be wondorfulat 
that work cAiue in rapidly. 

Now Robin was not only a very good workup, ^ut 
ho was also a very good-looking young man. Ilk %|UW 
was tall ami well proportioned, and he had a bright eye, 
and white teetii, and dark hair which fell in rich curls 
over a smooth open forehead, and. as he sat by his coir 
tage,door. on a summer ovening, singing at his work, it 
may readily be supposed, that many a bright eye peeped 
from beneath its dark fringe, and many a rosy lip dis- 
closed the pearly teeth within, an it parted in a smile of 
greeting to the handsome young shoemaker, as the 
village maidens passed hud repassed, on their various 
errands of businesf or pleasure. Robin had a tunny 
smile and a meriy jest ready for all, but, after they were 
gone, he returned to his work and his song, with a 
heart as light and as free as ever Yet there was one 
gentle quiet girl,.j;>erhaps the only one who took no 
notice of Robin, imd,'* prola^bly for that very reason, 
because she did not lodk at him, he was particularly 
anxious to look at her. But this is not a love story, 
therefore the sooner wo come to an end of this pnrt of 
our tale the better. Suffice it to say, that “ where tnere is 
a will there is a way,” and Robiu’s will was to liccome 
acquainted with the prctty.Alice and to make her his 
wife. ^11 this in due time he accoTiipli.slied. 

And now, instead of sitting alone in his porch on a 
summer's evening at his solitary labour, Robin had a 
pleasant companion always with him, to lighten hla toil 
with her cheerful conversation, And^ while he werketl 
with his awl and his last, she would sit by his slde^ and 
ply her needle with skilful busy fingers. 

CtTAPTER II. 

Robin and his wife were veiy happy ; they loved one 
another, and they were general fiivourites ainong«|1^elr 
agfghhoutB, and Robin's business went on praspeimnsly . 

clonds will arise in the brightest sky. After they 
^ keen nnurried nearly ay«ar,aninleetloiielhverhroke 
hht in the village. ARoe^who jimd leeetitly beooine a 
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motbAT, Bad could not Iobyo the house at the time, 
escaped the disorder; hut Bobi^ ti:uating too much to 
the atrength of his constitution, would not be persuaded 
to take precautions. > He went constantly to the houses 
of his Sick neighbours, bringing them such assistauce as 
his own slender means would allow him to give ; and, in 
some cases, where the nurses had fallen victims to the 
disease, and others were afraid to undertake the danger- 
ous office, he remained nkht and day in attendance upon 
the Buflhiers. At Ihngth his strength failed, and he 
was seized with a violent attack of fever. 

For many days ^ere appeared to be scarcely a hope 
of his recovery. At len^, however, the disorder took 
a favourable turn, but ho was reduced to such a state of 
weakness, that his life seemed bdt to hang upon a 
thread. 

Weeks, months passed away, and still Bobin was 
feeble ena.wcihk, and quite unfit fo^ any exertion, either 
mental or bodily. During the time of suffering and 
danger, Alice’s thoughts wore too much occup^d with 
the dread of losing her beloved husband, fof.any other 
fear to enter her heart ; but, now that his life was no 
longer in danger, and she oopld 4ii‘oct her attention 
to outward circumstances, sad truths bcgiin to force 
themselves upon her mind. 

For months, Bobin had been unable to work ; conse- 
quently, for months he had earqed nothing. All the 
little he had saved during his prosperity had been spent 
in rellevii^ the wants (i(,.hiH sick neighbours ; and now 
there was ^doctor’s bill, and hou^-rent, to be paid, and 
nothing to pay them with. They sold all they could 
possibly spare of their furniture, and even their clothes, 

pay the doctor. Their landlord waited,- -as long os 
most landlords will wait for a poor tenant ; that Is, till 
he could get a betteiv-^nd then he told them he should 
t&c possession of their remaining furniture for his rent, 
ttud^tliat they must quit his house that day i^eek. 

: ft was oh the evo of the day on which Bobin and bis 
wife, and their helpless babe, were to be cast houseless 
wsnderers on the wide world. It was also on the eve of 
the first anniversary of their wedding-day. They sat 
together before the dying embers of a wood fire ; it was 
a gloomy evening in November ; the rain beat heavily 
as^ainst the casemont, and the wind howled through the 
leafless boughs ; and Bobin shuddered as he looked at 
his gentle Alice and her babe, and thought of the mor- 
row. They were silent, for they had only sorrow to 
speak of, and eahh feared to add to the grief of the other, 
by giving utterance to sad thoughts. Alice was slowly 
rocking the cradle of her sleeping iisfant with her foot, 
and, as she looked on its calm peaceful little face, large 
tears coursed one another down her pale cheek. Hhe 
was startled from her melancholy reverie by a sudden 
exclamation feom Bobin— 

** 1 have found it out, AHce ! 1 ha^C found ' it out !” 
he cried, as he snatched^ a Igiming brand from the 
hearth, and held it so as to throw its red light upon the 
part ^ the floor immediately before the pl^e where bo 
sat. woe gfised at him as if she thought his troubles 
had turped his brain. But what that was which he had 
''found out,” must be reserved for another chapter. 

Cbapisb III. ^ *' 

Tai floor of the cottage in which Bobin Maynard 
lived, was paved wifih l^ige flat stones, and on one of 
these was an inscription, which not only had the simple 
occupants of the eotte^ flailed to dccypher, but which 
had been proof agatnst the united learning of the school- 
master and the parish-olerk. It was as follows : 

" Li . Ftm . . 0 . Us . Ha . Lis . E E . 

"Wh. Shf , Dd . ton .Nde . Bm , E .” 

As BoWs eye wandered vaeafitlj over the floor, his 
glance had been suddeiUy amBtsd* !^ Ike appearance of 
these letters. He had often pemdered over them before, 

‘ in vain ; but ne#, they seemied all at onoe to amuige 
themsmvM into vmrda. 


"Look here, dear Alice,” he Said; "lodk at thsM 
letters ; I ^have found out t^ir meaning. Bee, you must 
spell them stnught on, without minding the divisions, 
and only stop Vhen you find that they form a word ; 
thus L 1 F.T spells lift, and so on ; and you will see it 
makes— 

, . Lift me up and you diall see 
' What is hidden under me.^ 

" Now depend upon it, Alice, there is a treasure oon- 
^cealed under this stone.” 

" At all events, dear Bobin, it is worth while to nise 
I the stone find see,” replied Alice, though she did not 
appear quite so sanguine as tp the result as her husband. 

Bobin began immediately to remove the earth IVom 
round the edges of the stone with his knife ; and then, 
with the help of the iron bar, which he took frCm the 
window-shutter for the purpose, he succeeded, at length, 
in displacing the heavy stone. 

An exclamation of delight escaped from his lips as he 
did so, for he beheld underneath a small trapdoor of 
iron, with an iron^ring in the centre of it. " Now for 
the treasure, Alice !” he exclaimed, as he seized the riug, 
and pulled at it with all his might. But almost before 
the words were uttered, he fell to the ground, almost 
blinded and almost suffocateci The tra^oor had 
yielded at once to his touch,— thus the violence of the 
cflibrt had caused his dall ; his momentary suffocation 
and blindness wore occasioned by a tremendous gust of' 
wind, laden with dust and sand, which rushed through 
the aperture.' 

llobin soon recovered his presence of mind, and, clear- 
ing' 4;he blinding dust from his eyes as well as he was 
able, he gazed around, with wonder not unmixed with 
awe. 

The room, which, a moment before, was in utter dark- 
ness, for the wind hud extinguished the blazing wood, 
was now filled w'ith a soft yet brilliant light. It was 
not moonlight, it was too bright ; it was not daylight, it 
was too soft and silvery ; it was a pure, unearthly ra- 
diancy, which pervaded the whole apartment, and in 
the centre there stood a figure. a 

It was that of a man, aged, but not decrepid; his 
height did not exceed one cubit, his form was of the 
most perfect symmetry ; his cdhntcnance was calm and 
beautiful, and his long white hair foil in soft ringlets 
over his shoulders. He was clad in a tunic of bright 
green, which descended in graceful folds to his feet, 
and ivas confined at the waist by a zone of sparkling 
diamonds, from which proceeded the light that streamed 
through the apartment. In his right hand he held a 
small wand, and the other was raised, as if to command 
attention. 

Bobin and Alice remained in breathless silence, 
waiting till their wonderful visitor should speak. Pre- 
sently his'lips moved, and in a soft low kind of chanty 
he uttered these words, 

" Mortal, thou hast sought me^ thou hast found me ; 
what is thy wilir 

" Who, and what art thou, beantifol stranger T said 
Bobin. 

" 1 am thy guardian fairy ; I was present at thy biith ; 
my protection was invoked by thy dying parents^ and 
1 have watched over thee^ ever sinoe.” 

"And why, kind fairy, kave I fiot be|ield thee 
before r 

" Because thou hast not befoee stood IniiM ef Jny 
aid ; I know thy wants ; 1 know that thy nqt 

been brou^kt on by sin or ix&pmdenoe; tld^Oiip I 
here to asrist thee.” 

Bobin wfiuld have exptewM the 

fidiT again raised his hand in kk^ tn 


"It is in my power to tlufiee 

one at the present time ; on thejme.WV* 

and at ihe same hour, yeeb. 

ware 1 Thet^ 4$ one th# 

ask thaty all whleh thOu laAt gotM befltte wiU be los^ 
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iK»wer to grant any fiirthar wLsH thine will be I 


"'*^An4 w)wt/* inqtiired Hobin, ** is this forbidden re- 
q«0Kt1 Tell me that I may avoid it.” 

^ I may not tell it,” replied the fhiry ; " but I will 
rire thee a rule, by following which thou wilt be in no 
daujror. It ie this, * Be nwdcmte in iky desirea, and do 
a$ mu wouldat he d<me hy' Attend to this, and all 
will be well. Ifame thy first wish.” 

Bobin considered for a moment^ and then said, ''Give 
me wealth suflicient to support myself and family in 
ease and comfort, and to enable mo to relieve the wants 
of those who sufiler, as I have done, from poverty.” 

The fairy’s brilliant girdle beamed yet more brightly, 
and a smile of satisfaction illumined his countenance, 
as he said, " ’Tis well ! thy wish is gmnted. Farewell.” 
And the light gradually laded away, and the bcauGful 
being seemed to dissolve itself into darkness. * 

** Was it only a dream 1” said Hobin. 

Alice struck a light, and they looked, first at one 
another, and then around the gloomy apartment. No 
change waa visible, the large stone had returned to its 
place, and bore no trace of having been disturbed, and 
the inscription looked as unintellt^ble as ever. 

" Was it but a dreant 1 No^ it could not bo a dream,” 
added Robin ; " and yet I thought the fairy would show 
us a treasure, or tap our cottage with his wand, and^ 
change it into a nice comfortable house, or something 
wonderful of lhat kind, as fairies usually do.” 

“ Bo did I, dear Robin ; but lot us trust him ; he was,, 
so beautiful, and looked so good, 1 feel sure he will not 
deceive us. Let us go to rest os if nothing had hap- 
pened, and wo cannot tell what to-morrow may bfing 
forth.” 

Robin sighed, as he thought what the morrow would 
but too probably bring forth ; however, like a wise man, 
he followed his wife's advice. 

CnAPXER IV. 

It was daylight, the clouds and storms of the pre- 
ceding night had given place to a bright and beautiful 
morning, and, as the beams of the rising sun shone 
upon Robin’s closed eyelids, he awoke. He gazed 
around him — he closed his eyes — he opened them again 
— ^he looked once more ; — yes, he was indeed awake, x et, 
could it bo real T There he lay on a soft bed of down, 
hung with rich curtains of many-coloured tapestry, in a 
snaciouB and luxuriously- furnished apartment ; and 
there was his dear Alice sleeping peacefully by his side. 
The fairy had not deceived them. " Wake up, my love 1” 
cried Robin Joyfully, ** wake up and see what the fairy 
has done for us.” 

So, indeed, it was. They found themselves trans- 
ported into a delightful mansion, with everything 
around them that moderate wealth could supply, or 
moderate wants require. 

Robin drew aside the heavy folds of the curtain, and, 
putting on a dressinlf-gown and slippers, which lay 
ready for his use, he walked to one of the windows, and 
looked forth. Below him lay a beautiful garden, with 
its olosely-ehaven lawns, smooth mvel walks, and beds 
filled wiw the dioieest flowers; for, though the autumn 
wad for advanced, the house and grounds lay in such a 
waim, sheltered nook, with* hills on the east, and woods 
on w north, that the summer seemed to linger there 
as it loved the spot ; and the sun still calfod forth, 
wile his genial rays, the flagrant breath of many a 
Bwi0<*|eant6d tower. When Robin had admired the 
101% garden, and gazed at thb pleasant landscape 
beipaiA he turned to examine more minutely the won- 
On his right hand he saw a door, on 
mpng whleh he feuad himself in a dressing-room, 
hP with everything needfiil for a genUemaah 
MpL On mm side onus a wardrobe/ filled with clothes 
m ifl Jew^ ^ gryteoats and 

Sd #hole TsglmBata of boots 'and shoes, which he 


examined with the e^o of a oiitio, and pronounced molt 
ex cel l entf 

When Bobin and Alice met, alter they tmd ho^ 
completed their morning’s toilet, they Wm nt finMt «o 
astonished at the alteration in each others ap|ieitoik««> 
that they could not find wbrds to eaprasa ihmr odmUn' 
tion. Alice bad been lovely in her huffoandh eyos lu . 
the eoanO and toil^om garb of povmfly« Kow ha 
beheld, her rsdiant in smilesi. her gracend fiMW % 


played to the utmost advantage by a eloBely-fitu|j|r rm 
of dark silk, and her soft ^eel^ looking softwr mh 
sluded by the rich lace of her memlng cap> whMi 
coxtfinod, without concealing, the lukuriant treaiaa of 
her golden hair; and, as Bobin ^embraced hair, he 
thought her lovelior than ever— dearer she could nxid he 1 

Chapter V. 

At this moment Robin and his wife heard tap-*t«qK» 
— tap on the floor, Just behind them, and, looking 
round, they beheld their flriend the foiry. 

Mohal,” ho said, ** I have visited thy world again, 
because there are some things of which it is necessary 
I should infoim thee. Know then, that, foreseeing what 
thy first wish would be, 1 had, before I apposed to 
thee, purchased ifiis mansion, and all belonging to it, 
from its owner, iii thy name. I placed servants here, 
and yesterday, assuming thy form, I took possession of 
it; therefore thy arriiol here will excite no surprise 
amongst tliy fellow mortals. Now follow me.” fim 
fairy pointed to a particular fold of tho rieh tai>ei% 
with which the walls of the room wore hung, and de- 
sired Robin to draw it aside. He obeyed, and beheld a 
small door of carved oak ; the fairy prosontod him wUh 
a key, and bade him unlock it. He d^d so, and it flew 
open ; beyond he saw, at the end of a short passage,^ 
stone, bearing, the same inscription as that in the m- 
tage; at his approach it slowly raised itself disclosing a 
flight of steps. Tho fairy doseonded, and Robin 
lowed, lighted by the brilliant, girdle; another deer 
opened, and Robin found himself in a email vaulted 
chamber, in which stood ten empty ehesta ; the foliy 
struck each in succession with His wand, and it was 
filled with gold coins. Robin’s eyes sparkled with de- 
light, but he restrained the strong inclination which hg 
felt to fill his pockets, and the fiury again ^ke, 

“ Behold,” he said, ** all this is thine. Itw it, hut do 
not abuse it ; and, on the next anniversary of the wed- 
ding-eve, as the clock strikes twelve, thou shalt find me 
here. I shall then replenish these coffers, and 1 shall 
be ready to grant thy second wieK* 

As ho concluded these words the fairy disappeared, 
and Robin, with some difficulty, groped his way Wk to 
the room he had left. 

Hero he found Alice waiting for him, and they pro^ 
ceeded down stair^ A door^wiui open, and, entering, 
they found themselves' in a . unll-fumished breakfast 
parlour; a\!heerful"fire bbmt in the grate, and on a 
table lay preparations for a repast, which, when we con- 
sider that they had had but a slender dinner, aiM no 
supper the day before, we may suppose was fiir f^in an 
unpleasing sight. 

Whilst the servant was placing on the table all tho 
et ceteras ^hiek, in those days, were required to com- 
plete a flubstantial morning meal, Robin had been 
standing at a door which opened out on the lawn, again 
admiring his beautiful garden, and inhali^ the dell- 
clous perfume of the, roses whi6h clustered round the | 
trellicM porch ; suddenly he exclaimed, I 

" Look, Alice, it seems we are not the only inbabltaitfo j 
of this place ; see, there is a nurse and child in the gar; 
den; and walking about as if they had. a riafot jte be 
there,” he added, rather discontentwy. 

Before he had finished speaking, Alice had mting 
HbxQOifli the open door, and was ntmahig kfont to 
her bosom, and covering it with kisses^ The moilifr*a 
heart mid fold her what a fother’s liya bigd fidled to ms- 
oem. It was her own babe, as much ichaaged for tho 
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betiter, ia outward appearania, iw its parentH ; but, in 
tke midst of all tbu lace and embroidoiy, one glance had 
diflhorered to her that it was her own dear little Kobin. 

This was all that was wanted to complete the happi- 
neas of botli parents, and they sat down to their break- 
fiiat with thankful hearts. 

After breakfast was over, Bobin and Alice proceeded 
to examine their newly-acquired * possessiona. Whilst 
AJiice was wandering from room to rqom, admiring one 
thing, and trying to ' discover the -use of another, 
amongst the costly and elegant luxuries with \rhich she 
was surroundedj^and Jbesto^ing due praise upon all the 
household anangqmehtB, Jtobin visited the stuble, tried 
the horses, and explored his delightful gardens and 
pleoauro grounds, from one end to the other. . 

( To he cd&iduded in next Nynuher,) 


LIFE AND CHAKAOTJilt OF JOHN POSTER. 

Tna death of a famous onitbr, stq^esmoh, philosopher, 
or poet, is frequently compared to the setting of the sun, 
the extinction of a star, or to some solemn etclipse 
stealing dver the nations. Tho poetic mind feels no 
impropriety in such comparisons, but rather secs a high 
troth and striking signihcance in “these passionate 
figures of the as, standing by the quiet grave of 
some child of genius, it meditates over the loss which 
thk world has sustained. 

The lover of nature often gazes upon the receding 
•plcndours of tho settling sun, as cloud alter cloud Loses 
the gorgeous tintings, and the highest peaks' of a 
Ohamotini or a Blanc reflect the last faint rays. The 
observer may hope to seo again such revelations of 
material bcagty; but, when ono of those great lights of 
the menial world a deep thinking, and far seeing man 
— disappears, we can look for no return, no rising on 
the morrow, with a renewed splendour. 

Astronomers call our attention, at certain times, to 
the extinction of some star long chronicled on the 
sidereal catalogue, and men speculate on the mysterious 
disAppearance of the remote companiou of ihe heavenly 
hostj but how often are we startled by the notice of 
Other disappearances — the deaths, of the great and 
wise, whose names have been to us words of mighty 
power ! 

The men whoso thoughts have kindled within us the 
aspirations of a spiritual nobility, whose precepts have 
sounded in our cars like voices from some holy shrine, 
should not retire from onr view intW the hidden depths 
of the«wrroim(2tNj/ world, without inducing a inomentaiy 
pausd from the tumult and the din of life. Whilst the 
tolling, bell announces their departure, we must reve- 
rently turn aside from tho dusty ami beaten tracks of 
daily buriness, to. gaze upon the departing symbols of 
intellectual or moral gioatness. Tlio death of John 
Foster the Essayist,” and the publication of his Corre- 
spondence and Diar)',' have suggested these reflec- 
Uons. 

Many however muy inquire, Who, or what, was John 
Fostori For it must be confessed ihat ho, the pro- 
foundly meditative man, was not spoken of in populous 
haunts of men, nor fixed on high befbro the gaze of the 
great multitude. Like some distant and remarkahlo 
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Star, only seen by the astronomer who quietly watehes 
its appearance, so Foster was not /Uhe observed of all 
observers,” but the prized friend of the oontemplatlve, 
and the loved teacher of many whose understandings 
have been disciplined by his wisdom and eloquence. 
These now turn, with many a rich remembrance, to the 
place where last his voice was heard lamenting over 
human evils, or filling with powerful suggestions the 
minds of all within that circle over which his infiuenoe 
exercised a poetic power. But, as this original thinker 
is so little known, even to very many of those who 
deem themselves versed in modem literature, some 
notices of this remarkable man, the character of his 
writings, the peculiarities of his mind, and the influence 
exercised by his works, may justly claim our present 
attention. 

Who then was John Foster 1 The outlines of his life 
may be given in few words, for he was a retired and 
thoughtful man, loving the gentle shadows of the world's 
twilight, and shrinking from that glare of publicity so 
delightful to thousands. He saw fthm his quiet retreat 
at Frome, or Stapleton^ the distant hustle on the high- 
way of life, marking the dusty clouds raised by the 
excited hosts in their race for honour or gain. The 
crowd passed on, thinking little of him who, pen in 
hand, was observing and noting the caprices, follies, 
and weaknesses of men, hut actuated by no desire of 
mingling with tho throng. That he was little known 
to ihe million excites no surprise, though it may 
occasion uuiny regrets that struggling men should be 
cut olf from the invigorating and original thoughts 
abounding in his writings 

Blit ik may happen that many of those who have 
never formed a close acquaintance with Foster as an 
author, desire to know something of a man whose name 
they liave heard uttered with loving respect by men of 
llio highest abilities. Let such persons first accept the 
following Bummaiy of his life, and then follow us in a 
brief survey of his intellectual and moral character. 

John Foster was the son of a poor Yorkshire weaver 
and farmer, for, strange os the union may appear, he 
followed both pursuits ; and, as if these occupations were 
insufticient, added the scarcely definable labours of an 
occasional preacher. The reader will inter from this last 
statciuciit that the father of the essayist was a dissenter, 
and, we may add, held the notions of the Baptists. This 
fact will explain some peculiarities in the character of 
.the son, who, being educated in the midst of a narrow 
circle, inevitably contracted certain eccentricities, which 
often obstructed the brightness of his genius. 

On the 17th of September, 1770. John Foster was 
born, iit.^ small house, in the parish of Halifax, and 
there ho grew up during fourteen years, exposed to all 
the unpoetic influences of the spinning-wheel, and the 
labours of a manufacturing people. 'iAe circumstancea 
of his father rendered tho help of his children desirable, 
and tbe future writer was early placed at the spinning- 
wheel, to extract from its hum such assriciations as 
fancy might form in the susceptible mind of such a 
boy. The beautiful forms of the imagination's universe 
appear, even then, to have had more attractioiia for 
Foster than the money-getting loom or wheel, to 
neither of which he applied with sufficient earnestness 
to secure a pre-eminence in handicraft. The mannfiic- 
turer who employed Foster’s father used frequently to 
complain of the condUlon in which the work was 
brought to the taking-in room,” upon whkh OhcaaiOB 
the boy waa accustomed to ‘^torn Ms hM4 arido as if 
shrinking from the close inspection Jtf titie moteriiX imd 
the sharp censuresof the foreman. Whenever tima would 
permit, he stole into aome sheltered noiA, frr the 
sound of wheels and looma, whme, listening to the 
ripple of the stream, as its waters fretted aj^nsi the 
gnarled roots of ancient trees, which had for centuries 
sheltered the winding hank«K ho siffifered his iltiagtoa- 


sea. The isolation of the boy was, it may be Mi^osed, 
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cxtrMoej lo^, ionongst the Rpinnere and weavers of 
Yorlc^lSre, few could sympathine with one whose ipind 
was vver ecmiihiining with the ideal and the grand. 
Ills father, a precise Baptist, had little appreciation of 
the powers working in his son's mind, though he seems 
to Ittve been, for bis station, a superior man, and did 
not, therefore, discourage the spetmlative habits of Ids 
child. Sometimes the youth would take his bowl of 
milk, and hurry to a secluded nook when the sun was 
setting, and there watch the changing colours of the | 
sky, and the long shadows from the tall trees ; and gaze | 
with ecstatic delight on the rich tints of the autumn 
woodlands. Thus some spirits ripen into greatness, 
where no human eye marks the silent development of 
genius, as, struggling through the mist, it seeks the 
hipest regions of truth and knowledge. 

Foster’s father being a dissenter, the son was natur- 
ally led to adopt the same habits and modes of think- 
ing ; and, as he never seized a thought by lialvcs, held 
to his principles with no little pertinacity. ' At Hobden- : 
bridge, near his birth-place, was a &iptiBt chapol ; | 
thither the young Foster resorted for reli(^ouB services, ! 
and soon attracted the observation of certain educated 
members of the society, who began to think that so 
acute a mind might do good service to their sect, 
by developing its principles, and vindicating tta pre- 
tensions. “Will not young Foster make a good 
preacher r was now the point to be settled; and in 
quick time it was decided that he would. He was, 
therefore, called by his friends to decide upon the pro- 
posal now laid before him ; and none will be surprised 
to see the young Foster adont a plan which promi^d 
that culture of the understanding, and that communion 
with elevating subjects, for which he longed. Little did 
his sanguine friends imagine the kind of mind they 
wore now drawing from its deep obscurity. To make a 
Baptist preacher was their object ; but in this respect 
they were woefully disappointed, as Foster was most 
unfitted for such an office, and opposed to the whole 
tone of thought cherished by the majority of his sect. 
He wa.s, however, appointed to the work of a preacher 
in his seventeenth year, and ontured upon a course' 
of education under the direction of Dr. Fawcet, the 
preadier at Hcbdon-brldgo chapel, and a man of much 
influence among the Baptists. As yet, Foster did not 
leave his spinning-wheel, but combined with mechanical 
lai)OurB the severest application to study ; frequently 
spending great part of many ajiight in reading, and 
especially in those prolonged mc<UtAtions which fur- 
nished him with a key to the secret and deep places of 
the mind, providing him with that microscopic species 
of perception which detects whole realms of life where 
otliers see but a tame dead level. 

After some time had iHKsn thus employed, another 
transition-pointtPocura in Foster’s life, which was his 
removal from the spinning-wheels of Yorkshire, and 
the narrow circle of Hebden-bridge, to the Baptist 
Seminary or ** College*^ at Bristol, where the preachers 
of the sect are prepared by a course of theological 
studies for their fhture pursuits. It cannot, however, 
be said of Foster that he laid the tolerably fur- 
nished library under any extraoidinaiy contribution ; 
many a student of the humblost powers has more fra- 
queiltly visited the book-cOses In the long room, and 
murp dilig^tW used the fell shelves in the lecture- 
room, where Qill, Boole, Doddridge, Henry, and other 
bibim commeatatorB, invite to a study of their portly 
foli^ Fdster was indolent in the pursuit of strictly 
studies/and does not seem to have paid 
to Plato or Cicero, the Greek dramatists or 
Uto Lilin p^, though he professed in later years an 
aMMt adamtlon for Lucan. We must not^ however, 
iW^r f^t our student was really idle; the youth who 
had passed whede nights of study in his father's humble 
bou«M^ was not likely to into slothfulness amid the 
gmab^ advantages of Drlstok Foster gave himself up 
to that miseeUaneouB, drtemy, and meditative lino of 


I study more suited to his 4stes than a inrstematic train* 

: ing. Such men are ever working, and And matarlafe 
for their iutelleot in crowded stosofe or silent moor- 
sides; and tons our Bristol student was ooenpied, though 
little troubled with the prosy ipecutations of Whtthy or 
GUL Indeed, he seems to have bemi, at this a 
contemner of the whole host of biblical oritfes, of Whom 
ho thus writes to a friend As to oxpositoiu, wg hasi 
here Gill, Henry, and twenty more, but I voty Iwroto 
open any of them.” His mind was not fitted toiMt|^l 
in the common-place remarks wiih’dhich^so mamy eonh 
mentatoTs bavO filled their bulky tomeft, Yather ohMm 
to look at a ^mple statement, and thjm exercise m 
that reverential scrutiny which generally detects som 
latent principle or hidden beauty 1n the'mosi common 
iiiot Home persons will pass through a forest rich In 
the mellowed tints of autqmn, and ifever imuse to mark 
the grandeur Of the scene ; but others will find a world 
of intere^* in a single leaf, and olmorve In its dolicatu 
structure iacts^pointihg to the great laws of nature, and 
the attributes of the Divimty. In the latter class was 
Foster, and to him a tox^of scripture suggested more 
sublime thoughts than oovld'ever be collected from the 

f rolixity of Gill,/>];eten from Uip simple piety of Homy, 
t may be fearlessly asserted that the long glooiuy look- 
ing hailding in Htoke's Croft, Bristol, which the straiigif 
ipoks at, deeming it some prison, has never sinee 
iirithin its walls w) powerful an intellect; not one of 
those small studies, ranged along each side of the first 
corridor, has witnessed the meditatlo||S of a secHtnd 
Foster. 

Tho future essayist bad now become a noted cha- 
racter amongst his fellow students ; for the exerclsos 
delivered in the lecture-room^ could not fall to develop 
the genius of the Yorkshire spinner, and the classlca! 
tutor, Mr. Hughes, was able to appreciate the abilities 
of the young student, though far his inferior in mental 
power. But Foster was now a preacher ; what did tlw 
simple villagers around Bristol think of the lecturer Y 
Little honour, we suppose, awaited him fjrdth the rustic 
congregations, or the rude mariners of tho villages 
along the Avon or tho Bevom. His friotids indeed now 
began to apprehend, that, as a preacher, Foster would 
never do much ; oratorical powers he bad not in the 
smallest degree; and he himself declared, My tongue 
rubs against my teeth, like Balaam's ass against tho 
wall, and will not, cannot perform the movement 
which its master requires.” Tho causes of his non- 
acceptance as an orator were not, however, merely 
physical ; the greater part must be ascril»ed to the pecu- 
liar east of his minil, which led him to luxuriate in 
objects most distant from the thoughts of common and 
illiterate men. We have frequently hoard tliu quaint 
but emphatic remarks made by the one<tucated u|>on 
Foster as a preacher, and the result seemed to Ihi this,— 
that, whilst untutored common-sense would not fail to 
be interested by the*OTi||^Uty of his remarks, and the 
force of his illustrations, it whs wholly unable to sym- 
pathise with tho mould into which Foster cost his 
thoughts. Indeed, we have board persons ranked 
amongst the educated classes declare that they could 
not understand the peculiar style of this author, and 
were not ashamed to avow their inability to compre- 
hend him.” 

He left Bristol at the age of twmly-two, and boeamo 
the teacher of a congregation in Ncwcastle-upon-iyne, 
where the unfitness of his mind for pulpit-work liegun 
to show itself in a variety of painful forms. His audience 
was small, and, what was more grievous to him, of moat 
ordlmuy elements, to whom a rough common mliMi 
I WQ^ have been &r more pleasing Uian the festloh^ 
Foster, Often, when he walked in his solitude to OtQ 


1 A mmoD and an tuny ware read by anefc atiidaut la fill mni 
tfQm a small desk placed in a comer of the lestora-roosi ) |}i« 

taton hfilttg preiBftt with the pupile, each of whom U aliawed 
ts cfilMev the produetfon read. How dUd J^ter rslbhsuch 
an ordeal, before sitch criiics I /?: 
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dull meoUn^honsG on Sunday trenings^ lUtoning to tiie 
ohiming boUs from the pariah dhurohee, must he hare 
desired a wider, or at leai^t a more iut^eetual, clrde of 
hearers: he must have seemed like some isolated 
dweller in a country the lanmiage of which he knew 
not: and the illustration >olo» good in Foster's case 

X ially, for, with all hiS.<deepl insight into the 
, ho was unable to find his way into understand- 
ings widely difiering from his own. Foster, therefore, 


^ populous 

he sought to find in the yisible forms of nature that 
matter for his musing mind which his fellow-men were 
not able to afford, and often betook himself in quiet 
evenings, or the stillness of moonlight nights, to the 
quay between the ancient walls and the deep Tyne, 
where he pondered on the sights present^ by the star- 
lit heavens, or the varying ai^cts of |he earth. But 
Newcastle was no place for Foster, hnd In about three 
months he left the place, returning to his native home 
in Yorieshire. 

Wo next find him in DubUni whither he hpd gone at 
the Invitation of a small congregation,, i^o perhaps ex- 
pected great things from one of whose abilities they had 
■ heard, without inquiring minutely into the peculianties 
of those powers they sought to, gain. To Difblin he 
went, but the only result was, that his unfitness for a 
preacher's work became more manifmt, a deffbiency 
proved by the small audience becoming so much re- 
duced, that to remain there was impossible. The place 
in which he preached in Dublin was situated in Swift's 
Alley, but this local name was the only thing pertain- 
ing to intellect connected with the spot, so that Foster 
was again a wanderer, and returned to England dispirited, 
and really grieved, that the sanguine expectations of 
his friends should be disappointed in him. Bcmedy 
there was none; as he ooula not alter the modes' of 
thinking popular among his sect, nor materially modify 
the cast of nil own intellect. 

In 1707 we find him at Chichester, officiating as 
preacher to a congregation for whose benefit he appears 
to havo exerted. all his efforts; but, as he could not 
prmch popularly, disappointment again ensued. The 
nearers dwindled away until the mere shadow of a con- 
gregation remained to listen to beitutiful sentiments 
and profound thoughts— with which they could not 
sympathise. Something of this general nnacceptability 
must bo attributed to Foster's sooxntjuoitixs, which 
reached such a reprehensible point/^hat he even laid 
aside the dress generally worn by. those who* profess 
arching approaching to the clmraoter of • religious 
teaobers; and, if Foster had doubts respecting his right 
to exercise such an office, on instant resignaUon of. the 
work would have been mpre suitable to his ohatacter as 
a Christian, than' the adoption of practices which neces- 
sarily broq^lit ridicule upon rlligmn. He appeared in 
the pui^t gitiredi'in the common lay garb, having his 
hail' boundr up in a tie, and wearing a red waistcoat, 
whidh'^riMragh xbt so startling then as it would be now, 
was sulfieleiitiy no to excite severe condemnation. 

(To hemidudkd in next Numfjer,) 


THE OF THE HOUSE OF THE DWABF, 

iir yga naxioAir cm of uxiial.^ 

Tbis ^ oaUed the Cam del^Bnano, or House of the 
Dwarf, add it is consecrated by a wild legend, which, 
as 1 sat in't^ doomy, I xeoelved from the lips of an 
Indian, as li(^hwB.r . , 

There Wit id. ™ ^ 

very spot n6w occupied by the structure on which this 
building is peiehed, and opposite the Casa del Oober- 


building is peiehed, and opposite the Casa 
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nador (which will, be fnentiioiitd hereafU^, who want 
mourning that she had no (ddldreiL Invher distress 
she took an egg, covered it with' a cloth, and laid it 
away caieftill^ in one comer of the hut. Every day she 
went to look at it, until one momhig i^e found the egg 
hatched, and a eriatura, or creature, or baby bora. The 
old woman was delighted, and called it her son, pro- 
vided it with a nurse, took good care of i^ so that in 
one year it walked and talkra like a man, and then it 
stopped growing. The old woman was more delighted 
tlum ever, and said he would be a great lord, or king. 
One day she told him to go to the house of the grobo- 
nador, and challenge him to a trial of strength. The 
dwaif tried to beg off, bnt the old woman insisted, and 
he went. The guard admitted him, and he flung his 
diallenge at the goberaador. The latter smiled, and 
told him to lift a stone of three arrobas, or seventy- 
five pounds, at which the little fellow cried, and re- 
tnraed to his mother, who sent him back to say, that 
if the goberaador lifted it first, he would aftemrd. 
The ffoberaador lifted it, and the dwuf immediately 
did the same. The g(d>eraador then tried him with 
other feats of strengra, and the dwarf regularly did 
whatevjer was done by the goberaador. At length, 
indignant at being matched by a dwarf, the gobera^or 
told him that, uolesB he made a hCuse, in one night, 
higher than any in the place, he would kill him. The 
poor dwarf again returned cryii^ to his mother, who 
Dado him not to be disheartened^nd the next morning 
he awoke, V and found himself in this lofty building. 
The goberaador, seeing it from the door of his palace, 
was mtonished, and sent for the dwarf, and told him to 
collect two bundles of cofipriol, a wuod of a very hard 
species, with one of which he, the goberaador, would 
beat the dwarf over the head, and afterward the dwarf 
should beat him with the other. The dwarf apin 
returned crying to his mother; but the latter told him 
not to be afraid, and put on the frown of his head a 
tortillata de trigo, a stnall thin cake , of wheat flower. 
The trial was made in the presence of all the great men 
in the city. The goberaador broke the whole of bin 
bundle over the dwarfs head, without hurting the little 
fellow in the least. He thin tried to avoid mo trial on 
his own head, but he had given his word in the pre- 
sence of his officeri, aaid was obliged to submit. The 
second blow of ttie dwarf broke his skull in pieces, 
and all the spectators hailed the victor as their new 
ffoberaador. The aid woman then died;, hut at the 
Indian village of Mani. seventera lea|jnm dtotan^ there 
is a deep well, from wbllh opw a eaVil leads under- 
ground an immense diitaneete Harlilak hk this cave, 
on ihe^bank of a stream, under of a largo 

tree, sits an old woman with a serpehfilijF Who 

sells waiter in small quantitias, foriAnsy, mfet oiiiy 
for a eriatura, or baby; to ^e the seipipt io eht; and 
this old woman is the mother of the dwm 
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THS BATTL16 OF OTTEBBOUEVK 
(fought A.1)!. 1388.) 

*' O J}ouglu» Douglas, tender and true !* — 0/d Ballad, 

It ii the Porcy’a pennon that strangely waves on high, 

In wan moonlight, amid the fight of Scotland's chivalry; 

But Percy comes, he com#B amain, and loud the battle raves 
Where Q*er the gallant Douglas that haughty standard waves; 

And all Northumbria's noblest arp mustering on the plain, 

Witb Neville’s and >^ith Dacre’s, that standard to regain ; 

And all the flower of Scotland is mingling in the war, 

St. Clare and many a Drummond, with Moray and Dunbar,^ 

And he whose hand the mightiest brand in all the battle drew. 

In blooming youth, with graceful mion, the Douglas brave and true. 

Then evermore like waves that roar in vain on roqk-bound strand, 
That southern army charges home the chiefs of northern land ; 

But stem and high the battle ciy, that bids the Borderer close. 

Of DbugUlB, Douglas, for the right I” from all that line arose. 


And glory to the stalwart arm that bids the foeman yield 1 

And now the moon is waning ; nor Mend nor foe descries 

The hlood^talned spot whore, Mnt and low, the wounded Douglas lies; 

A soldlertpriest^ that ever nigh his dauntless chieftain stood. 

Bends o^r him he loved so well, in sorrow’s darkest mood ; 

^ Sore-smitten was the knight, but yet, with eye whose burning light 
No mortal foe might ever quench, ho watched the doubtful flghi. 

" On, on,” he cried, my merry men I and thou whose faithfhl shield 
Alone supports the Douglas on this his last red field 1 
Oo, shout on high the stirring cry that bids our comrades close, ** 
That so the fame of my good name may still confound the foes; 

For these strong limbs slwll never waste on couch of lingering pain. 
But like my sires I moot my death on battle’s blood-rod plain ; 

And yet I know, the conqueror’s shout shall sound exe early morm 
Meet requiem to the Douglas that Ihlls by Otterboume; ^ 

For oncer in watches of the night, I dreamed a dreary dream* 

Of spectral man, that pale and wan, ’mM living hosts did leom 
With good broad-sword to win that day the crown of victory, 

And now I know 'tis true at last that spectral knight was 1 1” 

Once more the ranks of England are charged with might and main, 
And once they seemed to.rflly, then madfy scour the plain; 

For the groat brand of the dying Earl seemed mi|^ty as before; 

No living knight such wonders wrought as he who fought no more, 

A simple cross amid the heath, with pious hands they rear, 

Then bear away, in sad array, the Douglas ou his bier. 

And now ho sleeps amid the tiros of his own lofty line#^ 

And banners wave above bis gtavo, in good St. Da\id '0 ^riae. 

And Scotland’s maidens xnany a day in simple song shall mourn 
The dying .knight that won the fight so well at Otterboarae, 


THE MAIDEN AUNT.*-No. IIL Ohaf. VI. 

- I fOHira Owen, as I expected, in great wrath. He was I said, " and V am very sorry that I have misled you 
waUtjiim rapidiy up and down the room, while Kinnalrd, unintentionally*” Here 1 stopped, for 1 was afbla to 
whose r^ty /was unconquerable, stood on the hearth- attack his opinions, and unwilling to acquiesce in them, 
rug, o^ily r^gar^ng him, and looking ready to laugh — so I resolved to stand on the defensive, 
an inelm^on which good breeding scarcely restmtned. ** Misled mo 1” replied my indignant blrother. ^'Yes— 
My brother stepped In his angiy walk as I entered, and, but I have my own folly to thank for it, in not patting 
corning oloae 13$ io me, said, with great vehemence. Miss Kinnaird under the charge of a peieon who knew 
" nmy# tWsla the most incredible piece of absurdity something of the world— Mrs. Alvanley for instance”— 
thatTovar met with in my life. Of course. ii cannot (oh, could Mrs. Alvanley have beardhim even 

be permitted to go on fora moment, and I o ily wonder allowing you the simplicity of a pinafored gW of thir- 

thftt VOU.-.»hut von have AVidentlv benti in T AATi’f. 


that you— but you hAYO evidently been duped in the teen, I can’t understand hoW you should hm so corn- 
matter.” . . , . , ^ pl«tely your wits. Th0 insanity of sflbirtng this 

I saw Franks oo\our rise ^ the ofirensive word, and Captain Eveiatd’s perpeiuid visits !• to me .pexfoctly 
faasj^ed to intotpoae, '^1 have been mur/aX'en, certainly,” inexplicable.” 



yasiUM, to whose eare Bohert Hraos* ecmiiUttaS Ifls heatt to be 
esnried to the Holy toitlLV^estffs ATotei fo the Itijf Bait 
Minitnl, 

(.')) Williem of North Berwick, who wee Cbaplalc to the Doujrlee. 

(4) See mo Balled at the **'Battlc of OtterboOme*^ la Scou'a 
Border Mlastreby. 

(5) Conthiued from page S6S. 
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** Tk6§ Oaptaia Bvmrd/’ mwM Kiiuu^ti4« "ii one 
of ill* wofi auitixigttiBhed offioon ia tho aerviee-^a man 
as fla{» 9 rior to Lora Yaughan, in mind and mannecs, at 
Lord Vaughan is to a ohimney-sweep— ^md, moroover^ 
my moflt intimate friend/’ 

** 8o be it,” returned Owen, more eahnly, but with 
intenae obatinacy of tone, nerertheleag, his pretenidona 
to the hand of Mias Einnalrd are simply ludloroua, and 
1 do not intend that he shall have the opportunity of 
urging them again. Perhaps you will have the good* 
nesB to notify this to him.” 

Ko, Mr. Fordo,” retorted Frank, “ I must request 
you to be the bearer of your own messages — 1 cannot 
undertake the office.” 

**My dear Frank,” said I, putting my hand on his 
arm, ** it is not by irritating my brother that we have 
any hope of changing his resolution. You are naturally j 
excited ; now, do go away, and leave mo to do the best 
1 can with him. Go to Edith,” added 1 in a whisper, 
urging him gently towards the door, think she 
ought to hear the truth at once.” 

Ho seemed, at first, disposed to resist my suggestion 
. ' but at that moment a step was heard in the hall, and 
with a half-laugh and a significant look to me, he 
quitted the room, leaving me with the consolatory im* 
pression that he had gone out to join his friend, and, 
not improbably, to conduct him to Edith t 

By this time Owon had quite recovered his coolness, 
which, indeed, rarely forsook him, and turning to me 
ho said, with a deliberation which left no room for hope, 

There is no use in discussing the subject. The young 
lady will, I dare say, shed a few natural tears, and pout 
a little, as in duty bound — but in a fortnight she will 
be ready for another lover, and by the year’s end she 
will congratulate herself on having some one to act for 
her, who has the good luck to possess a little common 
sense. Only let this be distinctly understood, that 1 
allow no interview, nd engagement, no correspondence. 

1 won’t have an unde^ourreat of mystery to keep up 
Bontimcutal nonsense in a silly girl’s brain. Let it all 
bo at an end, and, if she bohaves well, 1 promise to say 
nothing to her about it. Toll her this, Peggy, and r^ow 
lot me get my luncheon.” 

Owon, you are positively cruel. I do assure you 
this is no new girlish fancy that will pass away. It is 
unfortunate, T admit, but she is really and thoroughly 
attached to him.” 

'My brother began to laugh. ** 1 admire tho real and 
thorough attachment of a girl of eighteen,” said he. 

A pack of nonsense I 1 beg yoffi* pardon, Peggy, but 1 
certainly never made a greater mistake than^ in select- 
ing you for a duenna — ^your manner of viewing things 
is so inimitably youthful. Take her to choose a new 
bonnet, or talk to he|r about her court-dress for tho 
spring !” 

The tone in which he spoke was inexpressibly pro- 
voking, and 1 felt my temper beginning to give way. 

As yon say,” 1 reidiod, “it is useless to discuss the 
subject— -our views are so utterly opposite, that each 
speaks to the other aa if in a foreign language. 1 con- 
sider you at least as much in the wrong as you consider 
mo. Only, if you fsoqy it will be an easy task to induce 
Edith to give up her engagement,' J can tell you you are 
com|§etely mistaken.” 

“ Tott are angry,” he answered, " yet you can scarcely 
be Shrpriaed that 1 don’t fhel any voiy profound confi- 
dents m your judraent just at present. I know your 
inteiitle&a are the best in the world— but I cui’t forget 
that ttls Boaieely a week since you wrote me word that 
Miss Klnnaifd was in a fair way to become Ladv 
Vaughan. Hy dear Peggy, if yon will walk through 
the World with your eyes shut, and resist every ellbrt to 
oF«l them, must at least suflbr yourself to be led 
by tho hind*^ 

1 hit my Urn and was silmit, and Owen withdrew to 
his bedroom. I went slowly up stairs to Edith's boud<dr, 
whero, as I had antieipatad, I found both Kiimaird and 


Eveis^ Edith herself was aHtihg on tho ioAb 
Ufio bowett upon her hands, and 
through tho clasped fingers. Csptaiiiltr . ' * 
meaionoo: 


“Miss Fordo, before I go— and I fae| that I mmt 1M 
remain— I am anxious that you should do mo Jiatiio 
Till this morning 1 was not aware of Ma Fordoh on- 
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istence,much lesBofEditb’s”--T(ho primotumedthOWd 
with a lingering hesitation of tone vonr nemwial wUk 
him, and a most eloquent ghmoo at the droppliit igdia 
on tho SO&)— “much less of Edith's depemtope oh Ml 
will. I imagined that Prank and youiaolf wore hoT fMil 
guardians, and you kn6w that, even when 1 thus tbmif hh 
I was not guilty of iht presumption of suppoaing lOjridtf 
an acceptable suitor.” « 

“ No, no-— not 'presumption— don’t use the word I ^ 
murmu|fed Edith. 

He looked at her for amomeat In silence, and then 
proceeded, though in a less eteady tone of voioo, “lam 
as consoious as Mr. Fordo mniBelf can be, that a poor 
man, and a man of no family, is, aa tho world Judgwb 
without a right—” 

But here Edilh interrupted him. , Suddenly elaaptiig 
his hand between her own, and lifting her beautiml 
face, all burning with blushes and suSusod with teii% 
she exclaimed, “ Oh, hollow nonsenso I it Is poun${f 
that 1 love. One unset diamond is mom valuable than 
a tiara of glittering paste ! 'What conid family or for* 
tune have to do with you, except to Hoolve honour from 
you 1 ” 

Rooovoring himself with an effort, a still koeping 
Edith’s hand in his, Everard oontinno in a low re- 
strained voice, tho calmness of which betrayed the 
intensity of tho agitation which he was repressing, “ I 
should despise myself for ever were 1 capable of t&ing 
advantage of those feelings to involve her In a clan- 
destine engagement; at her ago — under her circum- 
stances — it were unmanly and dishonourable. No 1 1 
must go — ^for three years, we part, and she is as fireo as 
if she had never known mo.” 

is free I” repeated Edith* “ Ah I say it qf mo 
if you will; but you do not dare say it to mo. You can* 
not mock me by tolling me that 1 am fiwo, at the very 
moment when you are riveting my chains. But oh I 
such a happy prisoner I” sho added, relapsing into 
tears, and speaking in a broken, faltering voice; “we 
have not time for all this conventionalism— tMs acHn^ 
—oh ! speak really to me ! — this once more— this last 
time — speak as you are, and as you feel I” 

His stoicism was fairly conquered. “My awn 
Edith I” said ho, in a voice tender as a mother’s to her 
first-born— reverent as a devotee’s to his saint—*' 1 will 
not wound you any more by ffilso phrases. It is true ; 
you are my own ; and were we to part for ion years, 
instead of three, I should esteem it sin to suffer one 
doubt of you to trouble my peace. Mv faith in you 
comes next to my faith in God ; God grant it Im 
not the stronger of the two 1 Boor these three years,' 
for my sake ; knowing that 1 am with you the Whole 
time, though the wide world be between ns, and that, 
when we moot, we shall meet , as though we bad never 
parted !” 

She subdued her emotion to listen to him : fiistaif 
her head, and hoUjUng her breath, as though she fisafed 
to lose a word. What evil spirit bi-ought to my arind 
at such a moment her vaiii and girlish love of mHiuiiml 
admiration and attention, and suggested to me Alt she 
would fliil in the refined and impassioned cenetaney 
which he demanded of her I 

“ 4n<L rsmmnber tills, my beloved,*' he contiaOid 
more hpftiedly, “ that 1 go from you, a ehmqpM mik 
and i&t tiwduigo Is your work. My misaathrai^ b 
gone fiw me. I feel that I have ainaedjMMM 

ni iti ra il’ 

xbr my fiuth and love are resto 
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Fnmk/* wringing his luad,^ have wronged 
yon ; forgive me ; I know you now^— aye, and I know 
mya^too. Edith— bnt it is enough ! Oodhleasyour 

Silently returning my silent pressure of the hand, he 
hnrried from the room, and the low sobs of Edith were 
the only sounds which disturbed the stillness. 

» * ' * « » 

And so ends the history of the first period of my 
aoquaintanoe with Edith Kinnaird. A nervous fever 
was the natural result of that day of agitation ; but it 
was neither long nor severe ; and Owen classed it with 
the hysterics and fiainting-fits which he believed that 
all young ladies were capable of summoning to their 
Sssistanee at pleasure. When I resigned her to the 
ohaige of Lady Vrances Moore, she hi^ recovered her 
health,' and, in some measure, her spirits ; for she was 
of to elastic and energetic nature, and was now pos- 
sessed by Ihe one sole purpose of cherishing secretly 
the recollection of her lover, and endeavouring to em- 
ploy the three years of separation in rendering herself 
more worthy of him. I knew how soon this enthu- 
siasm would flag ; how wearily the slow hours would 
struggle onward ,* but in very pity I would not disturb 
it. Like the eagerness of a young horse at the foot of 
a long steep ascent, though transient, it was real, and 
would cany her forward unconsciously over a portion 
of the way. But the toll must begin ; and, alas ! how 
would she bear it 1 

With her tacit Ugagement Owen could not interfere 
•—about the state of her feelings he did not trouble 
himself; and the next thing 1 heard was that she had 
been presented at Court in white satin and diamonds, 
and all London was raving of her matchless beauty. 


HOAD-SIDE SKETCHES OF GERMANY AND 
THE GEBMANS.1 

Wbatbvsr the future fortune of Germany may be, 
it is to be hoped that its children will never lose their 
present moral character. They are the most engaging 
^ple possible, meaning not sprightly and amusing, 
but people with whom you rapidly and easily feel your- 
self at home. The first point in their character which 
strikes one, is the honest simplicity which distinguishes 
almost every one you meet ; there is none of the vain- 
glorious vapouring of the French, or the loquacious 
impudence of the Yankee, or the morose self sufficiency 
of the English, but a good-humoured and affectionate 
single-mindedness and probity of thought and action, 
which at once sets one at ease even in a company of 
perfect strangers. From the fat old fellows, with scarce 
any necks and enormous paunches, whoso whole life 
seems devoted to smoking long pipes and drinking 
oofibe, to the chubby cheeked, ymlow haired, round- 
sterned little damsels whose existence is divided between 
reading vomanoes and knitting stockings, this charming 
dmplieity Is universally apparent. And, united to this, 
is a good humour and kindliness of disposition which 
renders it still more agreeable : one seldom sees a 
German in a passion'; this may be attributed to their 
phlegmatic temperament ;butthen,one still more seldom 
sees one of a suky sullen demeanour ; on the contrary, 
they seem always to have a smile and a kind word fbr 
every one and everything. All those little incon- 


every one and everything. All those little incon- 
venlenees, whidh womd set an Englishman fretting and 
filming for a day, are diqK>sed of with a laugh, or at 
most a long winoM but most harmless execration, and 
an extra nor, as thqy grumble less, do they emoy 
lem; on the eontraiy, they not only delight in all the 
beauties* whethmr rural or mrban, their land, but 
always ttoe pleasure in pointli^ out to strangers what- 
ever may be of interest to them. In fitet, I do not know 
hm the Germans ever acquired that eharacter for boor- 
li^yUdeneBB and. Muntneia of bearing which, in former 
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times at least, was commonly Mtiibutod to them. To 
me it seems that the honest klndlineBS of thdr disposi- 
tions has led them to exaotlythe right medium between 
our own surly reserve, and me chattering showy polite- 


onr own su^ reserve, and me chattering showy polite- 
ness of the French. The politeness of the Frendi, from 
the peer to the meanest peasant, as contrasted with the 
demeanour, espedally of our lower orders, has been com- 
mented on with admiration from the days of Addison 
and Goldsmith to our own, till it has become proverbial; 
and I do not deny them all the merit which they are 
entitled to claim on this score ; but yet the politeness of 
the French always seems to me to have too much gloss 
and tinsel about it ; the substratum of genuine kind 
feeling, which is the foundation of all true politeness, 
I cannot help thinking is generally wanting, or at 
any rate the outward froth and foam is so superabund- 
ant as entirely to conceal the reality beneath. But with 
the Germans it is quite the eontraiy : all their politeness 
seems to spring from, as it is accompanied by, good 
feeling and kindness of heart, so that, though there may 
be more homeliness and less finish about them than with 
their French neighbours, there is a heartiness and bene- 
volence mingled with their courtesy, which makes it far 
more pleasing. Nor are these agreeable manners con- 
fined to the upper and middle classes. 1 remember, 
one morning rather ckrly, in a somewhat out of the way 
place not far from the Rhine, being in want of breakfast, 

I going into a small Gasthaus, or, as we should call it, 
road-side public house; the only provisions which could 
be produced without delay were brown bread and beer ; 
and I sat down to discuss this breakfast at a table at 
which a labouring man was making Ms way through a 
repast cemposed of similar materials. He was but a 
working mason, and evidently very poor ; but he made 
room for us, and proffered various little courtesies with 
as much politeness as if he had been a nobleman. 
Finding we were English, he entered into conversation 
about the country, and so forth, and, tolling us that 
several of his relations had emigrated to America, asked 
our advice as to the expediency of Ms doing so himself, 
as to the best way of doing it, and various ot£er matters ; 
always apologizing for the liberty he was taking, and 
uniting in his conversation a degree of simplicity 
and politeness which contrasted strangely with what 
would have been the bearing of a peasant in Suffolk or 
Yorkshire in similar circumstances. When ho had 
finished his breakfast, he rose with an apology and a 
regret that he was obliged to go, and, with a low bow, 
wished us good morning and a pleasant journey. Now, 
there was something very striking about all this to an 
Englishman, who is accustomed to connect boorishness 
of address with lowness of station, especially as there 
was nothing cringing or servile in the man's demeanour, 
but, on tbe contrary, a proper respect for Mmself, mingled 
with a sense of what was due to others. Then, the 
upper ranks reciprocate the same politeness of behaviour, 
and no one can travel in Germany without seeing every- 
where numerous instances of perfect afikbility^ amongst 
those highest towards those lowest in station. One 
meets with very few of the Limkins class, very few of 
those superb personages who, feding that 

“ Nature had but little day 
Like that of which dw moulded fhemt’* 

are always afraid of the least oommunication with those 
of common mould, for fear that the pure ohina of which 
they ere composed, ^ould sufibr from eontaet with mere 


earthenware. On the oontiaiy, princes and nobles seem 
to put their patents of lUPbiUty into their pockets, and 
only to ttoe them out with tlw passports. Onr friend 
tbe Bavsrian general was a canltil instaaee of this sort 


tbe Bavsrian general was a capltil instaaee of this sort 
of thiirg. Bumn though he was^ sad knight of 1 don’t 
know how many orders of mcrit^ from the BUuk Eagle 
of Prussia to the Lion and Sun of Persia, he sat at a 
common table in aa inforior inn, with ahopke^m, 
mailguards, and traveBiag pedlars, and oonversed with 
them asemafortablyasif they had nil been titled guests. 
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witk Utetr legs under his own mahoganTi whilst they, 
thoof b evidentlya little proud of their table eompsnioa. 
Joked and laughed with him, conversing as finely and 
tmeeremoniottsly as if he had been one of themaehres ; 
ell tho time, however, giving him his title, and treating 
him with proper politeness. The Baron had but two 
acqualntanees in Wurzburg, one a young nobleman who 
was a student at the college thore, and was not to be 
found, and the other a poor apothecary, who kept a 
small shop hard by. On coming in, in the evening, 
from a walk, we found the Baron and ^e poor 
medico sitting together over a bottle of wi^ and 
chatting as comfortably as if there had been no difierenee 
in their ranks. These panegyrics, however, on the ease 
and familiarity with which all ranks mingle together in 
Germany, must be taken with a reservation ; for, when 
we hear the English abused for the exclusiveness with 
which they avoid communication with those of inferior 
rank, the answer to the accusation is, that this very ex- 
clusiveness is in reality the best proof that no essential 
exclusiveness founded on difference of rank exists. 1 have 
read somewhere a remark on the greater formality of 
the forms of society in the highest circles in England, 
now-a-days, than in former times, inasmuch as that, 
whereas a hundred years ago it was common to address 
and speak of noblemen of the highest rank by fiuniliar 
and Christian names, every one now is mistered and my 
lorded even amongst friends; and the explanation given 
of this anomaly was a very satis&ctory one, — that in 
former times the persons who met in the common circle 
of acquaintanceship were all of the same, or nearly the 
same, rank, so as to be able to speak with perfect freedom 
without fear of offending ; but now that those exclusive 
barriers are broken down, as persons of various stations 
mix together, the same familiarity cannot exist out- 
wardly, though the essential familiarity of intercourse is 
much greater. So in the present day amongst the 
most exclusive society in tho world, the er^me de la 
crime of Vienna, princes and princesses often call each 
other by their Christian names, while, on the other hand, 
in America, where all real difference of rank is unknown, 
there exists the greatest exclusiveness of circle, and the 
utmost formality of politeness, And this in a great 
measure accounts for the difference in this respect be- 
tween our own habits and those of Germany. W horover 
classes are separated by a real and distinct lino of 
demarcation, there may be much intercourse, and that 
intercourse may be much more familiar between indi- 
viduals of those classes, than where there is no such 
division, and where, consequently, in order to keep up 
the distinction at all, the upper classes must necessarily 
be exclusive. In the middle ages, the lord sat at the 
same table with his dependants ; ho mingled in their 
sports, and held much more fr^uent intercourse with 
them than now, because the lino between their ranks 
was so distinctly drawn, that it could never be eu- 
croached upon ; but now, no one sits down to table with 
his footman, or has the housemaid to do plain work in 
tho drawing-room, because John is no longer the bom 
vassal of, but as good a man as, his master, and Sally 
may wear silks w satins, and ride in a coach, if she 
chooses to pay for it, without fear of the sumptuary laws 
or any oth^ Now it is this state of matters, this real 
Wimt of exclusiveness, which produces that outward 
exclusiveness, of which so much is said. Butin Germany, 
oh the other hand, things are in a different position ; 
till very lately the prinlegbs and the rights^ of the 
various classes in the natipn were very different, and 
were rigidly divided by a very distinct line; the 
l^lhenee of this constitution of society has not yet 
pMiied away. Even now, the nobles form a venr distinct 
oliai; theprJde of pedigree still exists almost as stronffly 
ai ever ; we <^ten see a man without tea pounds in his 
noeket, with hla coat of arms of sixteen or twenty 
qnaiteiiB emblaconed on his pipe, or his poeket-book. 
Ikete tat levml orders of knighthood, to be eligible for 
which the eandldate must produce a genealogical 


I dinbylng a certain nnmhar onblaadhhed dsamHj 
and mamages between ilm aiMIity aM tha laail^ 
elaes are looked on with great nsq^clCMi alld^ipt^ 
mitedUaiMU, Then the ejatom ef oVdm Maim of 
Itself creates a palpable distincticn of clawOM ; M tiafito 
on the whole, the division of ratdu la fiur mora Mvoeifty 
and more directly recognised in Germany 4ftli in 
England, and thus a greater fiuniliarlty of esaw 
course is admissible in the former oountiy, thiOfitlittii* 
With regard again to another pofot which is fiMaoHy 
urged against the English by forelgoen, nai|iel|. iM* 
coldness towards strangers.—their intense disilko to 
hold communication with any one to whom ilu^ hiVO 
not been introdneed, as contrasted with the fomMn 
custom, that, if three or four persons are caauallv thisMh 
together, they shall begin chatting as If they (lid 
known one another all their lives; -the foreign systesiil 
is undoubtedly the pleasantest and the best. Every one 
knows the story of the young gentleman at Oxford, who 
declined to assist a fellow-coUegian out of the river 
when drowning, because they had never been Inlfo* 
dttced ; and every one too has experienced tho martyr* 
dom of an evening party where you know no one ; eveiy 
one knows the misery of such a situation, the intense 
labour of the attempt to appear comfortable, whilat all 
the time you feel continnally in the wi^, and think 
everybody must be looking at you ; the ardent longiuga 
to get home, and the Byronlau misanthropy whim 
grows on you, and tho frightful coifirictlon of the demo- 
niac joy which you would feel If every one of the 
human beings present, but who to you are mere tabooed 
dolls, were to be annihilated on tho spot. Nothing, 
certainly, can be more absurd than our foshions, with 
regard to the necessity of an introduotion, before two 
rational and sentient beings can recognise the existence 
of one another, — ^but we must not let our indignation 
hurry us too far. It may bo laid down as a pretty 
general rule, that the most savage and warlike nations 
are tho most polite : an American Indian is as fidl of 
punctilios as a Spahisb hidalgo ; and the hlghlandcri, 
who were the last of the inhabitants of Britain in the 
general custom of oanying offensive weapons, were, and 
still arc, distinguished for politeness ; and the reason 
of this is apparent ; tho principle is the same as that 
which renders eve^ member of a company procisily 
observant of the minutest rules of good deeding, tho 
instant that a professed duellist is lntcoduce<l amongst 
them ; but, on the other hand, the very state of society, 
which renders universal politeness necessary, prevmits 
people from suddenly forming acquaintances, for an ac- 
quaintance with any individual la not then a mere casual 
interchange of intercourse, but a binding friendship, an 
engagement to stand by one another in all dreutn- 
Btancea. Thus, in the feudal times, men either knew 
each other not at all, or were sworn allies The elfoct 
of this state of society is still traocable in the diderenoe 
between the manners of Scotland and England, wherein 
the former country, being latest civilized, the Inhabitants 
are * notoriously colder, and more reserved towards 
strangers, than in the latter, whilst, at tho same time, 
the bond of connexion is far atrongor amongst retatlvea 
and intimate friends. On this principle, however, It 
may be said, that the difforenco between fingUsh Sftd 
German manners should be exactly the reverse of what 
it is in fiust ; that in Germany, the latest and less 
civilised country, there should be less aptitude for ac- 
quaintanceship than In England. 1 have heiffd this 
oontradiotlon explained by the Germans, by SMlng that 
the old principle which formerly obteiiied fai eoilso- 
quenee of their warlike tarn, has been continued 
from the cmumercial habits of the people of EagliiMl : 
that, aa in former times, one required to kuovr aine^ 
thing of a mank /offowtug, before makiim mkm 
with him, so aa to calculate what hla aid Q)^t m in 
a fond, so now it is necessaiy to have the teeumilliada 
tidu ’Sa friend in order to be s«mredJfoM he It a good 
man. There may be aome trutib il|g||| view, but thf 
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|M of matter, as I have read or heard somewhere, 

Bios in pouit, which is ge&erslly misanderstood by 

ti^ ariib oomplain of the fingllsh reserve, that the 
^j^MfcI a foreign acquaintance picked up at random, 
9^ an English one fcdlowing introduction, is not 
iiiie same. If Count A. meets Count B. on the deck of 
a steaiuer, and ezchanaes cigars with him, and they 
talk together for half a day, then if Count D. is detained 
as a suspioiotts person on account of an error in his 
pasimort^ Cohnt A. does not concern himself in the 
^mtler; his Mend may be a pickpocket, or one of the 
Carbonari, for all he knows or cares, and, had he known 
him to be such, he would, very probably, have formed 
m aoqusSntanee with hhn all the sune; but, when 
Mr. JTenldns is Introduced to Hr. Tomkins by their ; 
mntusl Mend Mr. Simpkins, then, if Jenkins gets into 
a scrape, things take a very different course,*— he appeals 
to Tomkins : and he, though ho may know no more 
of Jenkins tnui of the man in the moon, yet knows that 
he has been introduced to him by Simpkins, and, acting 
on Simpkins's introduction, he- does what he can, in an 
brdinaty way, for the distressed one. Thus an English 
adKjuaintanceship is very different from a foreign one, 
fbr the introduction, the letter of credit, produces in 
eifeet a sort of Mend^ip, a something tangible, whereas 
the sum total of the casual acmiaintance is, in reality, 
a mere cipher. Thus the principle which 1 stated above 
Is not in truth contradicted, for the real acquaintance, 
the ^confidence in each other, is not sooner acquired 
abroad than at borne, or rather, it is not nearly so soon 
acquired, from the very frequency of these casual acquaint- 
anoedxlps; and, to produce anything like real acquaint- 
ttce, an Intxoduction is just as necessaiy there as here, 
if 0 doubt, with foreigners, the act of talking is performed, 
Vhen with us absolute silence is imposed as a rule ; and 
no doubt, in this point, their system is better than 
ours ; but this difference, I suspect, must be attributed 
to the smallness of our organs of loquacity : for the rest, 
all that I wished to show was, that it is wrong to con- 
tzast the conduct of Englishmen and of foreigners, with 
regard to introductions and acquaintance, as completely 
parallel, because, in truth, the circumstances and effects 
are not the same. 

All this grand discussion, however, has led me far 
enough away from the little inn at Wurzburg, at which 
we put up on arriving in the Heidelberg diligence. I 
bgve said, that the old towns of Germany are well 
worthy of study, on account of the quo state in 
whlcb they remain. But Wurzburg, though it must be 
included in this class, is amongst the least interesting 
of the old towns, and this for the veiy reason, that it 
jKjbvei^ particularly distinguished as a town. Its 
m#er and infloencc arose from its being the seat of a 
one of the richest in Germany, and the holder 
of ujilch was a prince of the empire. His clerical 
jn^onai^y came to an end in the late war, at the close 
of nijeh this city with its territoiy was mado over to 
the Irifigdom of Bavaria, and the grand palace which 
for themselves now belongs to his 


kjn^om of Bavaria, and the grand palace which 
the biiSm built for themselves now belongs to his 
It is considered the great show of 
the place, and the inhabitants are very proud of its' 
mirrors, and hangings, and Imd pictures ; but unfortu- 
nately this is a species of exhibition from which 1 never 
cm maanlkctai^e any eqjoyment. The palace is a huge 
idle, aii4 the QounUm suites of rooms are fitted up in 
uxlLitiUion of vorsaillei^ and I dare say with almost as 
good elM. Bat iihou^ a Freflbhman might consider 
Ujr oi^Um rank blai^emy, I must confess that even 
tw gigantic i^epositoiy of plate-glass and ormolu ap* ' 
pearra to M ae anything bnt imposing. It strikes me 
taat ikeMi «i<^d be a dfiihreM between the fittings up 
of a klhgly resldenoe and a tkea^* and th^ a palace 
^uld hoi be meihly an extended edition of^wan and 
Ed|afs. Btowever, the &uU may be in my own want 
of tast^ and not that of the upholsterers of the last cen- 
tpiyr, jmd those who ore blessed uitb a finer feeling of 
gR W douht^ ind much to admire in the palace of 


Wurzburg. At any rabq. they will be delated with 
the palace gardens, whi4i are truly beautiful, and in 
which all the “ beauty and fashion ” of the city disport 
themselves of an afternoon. We walked there for some 
time, with great pleasure, and should have remained 
longer, but that our Bavarian general hurried away 
in a fury at being obliged, by one of the sentries, to 
put out bis pipe, because, as the baron observed with 
a sneer, it would destroy the respect due to royalty, If 
were allowed to blow a profuie cloud in the 
ty of a house which might, by possibility, contain 
I a king. 

Wurzburg, being a clerical city, is of course remark- 
able for the number of its churches ; but, though the 
bishops were amongst the richest of tiie German prelates, 
having, if I remember right, a revenue of full half a 
million of florins, they have not contrived to make any 
of them very handsome, except, indeed, the cathedral, 
which, however, is more remarkable for the gorgeousness 
of the decorations of the interior, than the architectural 
beauty of the building. The most striking of these 
decorations are the statues and tombs of 1 don't know 
how many of the deceased prince-bishops, each holding 
the orosB in one hand, and the temporal sword in the 
other, the latter being quite in keeping with the cha- 
racter of the German bishops of old, who wero obliged 
to fight far oftener than to preach. Indeed, there is a 
story of a bishop, who, on his inauguration, desiring to 
see the episcopal library, was conducted to a large room 
full of weapons of all kinds, and was informed that these 
were the books which his predecessors had invariably 
used, and which it was hoped he himself understood to 
handle with advantage. 

As it was a saint’s day (1 forget whoso) there was a 
sort of fair or market, in a very humble way, in the 
principal square; and the churches were thronged to 
the doors, chiefly by country people ; for these peasants 
appear to be much more strict in their religious obsei^ 
vances than their fellows of the towns, who, I suppose, 
consider themselves far too enlightened to trouble their 
heads or their consciences with such matters. Nothing 
shows more strongly how small is the real Intercourse 
between the different classes of the population in Ger- 
many, than the difference in dress and appearance of 
the people of the towns and those engaged in rural pur- 
suits, in the immediate vicinity. You know a country 
man or woman the moment you see them in the street. 
The advantage, however, is entirely on the side of the 
townspeople, the others being a stunted, hard-featured 
race, evidently over-worked and under-fed. The dress 
of the men is funny enough, and reminds one of old 
illustration^ of the Vicar of Wakefield, consisting, as it 
does, of a huge three-cornered hat, breeches, and enor- 
mous boots. That of the women is still more grotesque, 
and very much roscmbles somo of the Swiss costumes. 
The petticoats are improperly short, and the whole of 
the front of the body of the gown is covered with orna- 
ments consisting, in the general case, of bugles, tawdry 
lacc, and gold beads ; hut frequently, also, there is IntMv 
I mingled with these a number of more costly ornaments, 
j and even gold and silver coins; in sbori, the great 
object seems to ho to cover the stomacher in a costly 
manner if possible, but at any rate to cover it. Besides 
these braveries, moreover, cars are generally loaded 
with huge gold or silver oar-rings, and tbd neck Is abso- 
lutely covered with necklaces. All this splendour of 
the upper part of the person Gontzaats oddly enough 
with tne coarse petticoat, stiU coarser worsted stockings, 
and huge clouts shoes whieb cover the less bekonoui^ 

S ^rtlon ; and the tovi ensemble reminds one strongly of 
ozaoe's mermaid> 

. „ MM , „ « Hi; tarpiter stFom 

Deiiaat in pmam mnlier fonncMa •upenie.’’ 

Grotesque, however, as the ebstume is, it Is certainly 
extremely picturesque, and in ,fknoy paintings and at 
fisney balla I have seek dresses much in the ssme 
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looMlttreiiifiljr well ; but then, ia real life, one requires 
BQ^mmng more than mere beauty of dress to excite 
pife^l admiration ; the shortness of the petticoat may be 
on advantage, but it is one which, in my opinion, de- 
pends very much upon the goodness of the legs which it 
displays ; and jewels and lace are very pretty, but their lus- 
trelssadiy tarnished if thcyadom an extremely plain face, 
as they generally do in the case of the German peasants ; 
for it pains me to make the avowal, but it is the truth, 
that more unfortunate specimens of the diviner portion 
of the human race it was never my misfortune to fall in 
With, and the sight of thorn has given me a stronger 
distaste than I had before for the German pastoral 
poetry, if, indeed, there be anything which can increase 
the distaste of every reasonable being for all pastoral 

E oetrv Delias and Chloes arc bad enough in verse, 
nt Heaven preserve mo from the originals, and, above 
all, from the German originals I 
The situation of Wurzburg is beautiful, lying in a 
nlain, by the bank of the broad and calmly flowing 
Maine, and surrounded by sloping heights, coveiijd 
with the vineyards which produce the justly famctl 
Franconian wine. The town, to complete the picture, 
ought to be as handsome as its position is lovely ; but 
Wurzburg, as it owed its rise, not to liie industry and 
enterprise of its inhabitants, but the residence of its 
bishops, displays none of those relics of antique magni- 
ficence which arc found in other towns of the ^amc date. 
Much of the old-fashioned air still hangs about its nar- 
row streets, its huge houses, the sides of which turn 
to the rood, and the gloomy and massive looking 
churches, some amongst the oldest in Germany ; but 
there is little to remind one of byegonc days, and still 
less to attract the lover of the picturesque. Tlie finest 
edifice about tlio town is the ancient bridge, of heavy 
stone, bordered by old worm-eaten and discolouretl 
statuas, which spans the river, and is a fine specimen 
of tho architecture of the period. Above it, on Iho 
other side of tlie stream from tlic town, rises the steep 
hill on the summit of which the citadel is perched — a 
very ancient fortification, but now uiodernized, and I 
believe still capable of a stout defence. 'IMiere is sonic 
little difficulty about obtaining an entrance to it, but 1 
made no attempt to do so, for there is nothing more 
unmeaning to a person ignorant of the science of forti- 
fication than one of our modern citadels ; — linge stone 
walla and frowning buttresses give one an idea of im- 
pregnability, but to my unpractised eye, though I know 
that it is only want of knowledge which blinds me, 
there is nothing less imposing than the s(]uarc dry 
ditches, and the huge mounds of grass, looking like the 
graves of buried giants, which one sees now-a-days in 
strong forts. 

We walked along tho river side, however, meeting 
large groups of peasants returning from their devotions, 
some to tho saint, and others to the beer-shops ; and on 
arriving at home made our preparations for starling the 
next morning for Nuromborg. To one who has but an 
imperfect knowledge of the language, it Is a serious 
ombairaBsment that tho Germans are very slow at pick- 
ing up the meaning of what is said, unless it be properly 
and grammatiGally expressed. It seems strange that a 
people so elever in tho acquisition of foreign tongues, 
should not have more quickness in this particular, 
i^lst the French again, who are notoriously slow in 
loaming anv language but their own, are so apt and 
ie|dy in understanding the meaning of what a foreigner ; 
may wish to say, as to be able to catch it up firom the ' 
fiSnt^t iik^daUon of his intentions, so that, unless a 
wmaa speaks extravagantly bad French, Im need never 
DO afndd of not being able to make himself understood, i 
1 kave often been astonished at the way in which 1 i 
bgve been helped out of a sentence by a Frenchman, ] 
when 1 h^ so bungled it that I felt that had he mur- ^ 
doi^ English as T had French, it would have been j 
imi^iblo for mo to have understood him. On the I 
<mr hasdi, I hiyo frequently been horribly pezplexod i 


I at not being understood by Germans when I was sum 
I that my expression was very near the proper onO| bnd 
haVe^found afterwards that what I had il^d ioo% Inhioii 
I all but the very same turn which a Ootmaa ttUnpoH 
I would have given to the sentence. it n g <h|H' 

oua peoullarlty of the German, that It li *nnob 
easy to say what one wishes oneself than to undmil^n 
what is said to one ; and yet, the idiom aid tnjrtyol the 
language bears much more similarity to Bmw titm 
does French ; and the Gormans do not tpoA wHh ft 
all tho same rapidity os the Frenoh, and almoel 
riably with far greater distinctness. The eolttfibli df 
this difficulty, however, I apprclieiid, is to bo fbihilid 
the great rienness of the Oennau language as coif pdfNi 
with ours. The groat obstacle to tho perfect knotneMS 
of that tongue lies not so much in the aequisitjon of lli 
idioms and grammatical inflection, the latter of Wbtoh 
so closely resembles our own, but in tho vast number Of 
its words, and the various ways of compounding theid ; 
so that, though one may be able to speak for oneself* 
using the terms with *which one is acquainted, yel, 
when an answer is returned, composed of synonyms 
utterly disHimilar, and with which, Umugh moaning the 
same thing, one is onticquainted, tho response is unin- 
telligible. Tiie eonfiequeuco of this is, that the speak- 
ing of Oenuan, and understanding it when spoken, 
offers to an KnglisJunau exaetly the same difficulty as 
is felt with regard to KngliHli in this respect by the 
Germans, who have often told mo that they found It 
extremely easy to learn to read English jfuissably, but 
incredibly difficult to understand anything like a ccin- 
ncctcd ct»nver8ation. 

We cnconntercd something of this embarrassment in 
settling matters at Wurzburg, chiefly, T believe, with 
regard to the manner in urhich our luggage was to bo 
diHPOHcd of, but everything was in the end putto Hghts, 
and, having taken anaiTectioualo farewell of our mend 
the old Bavarian general, we started the next mortting 
for Nuremberg. ^ 

FKANK FAIHLEGII; 

OK, OLO COMP ANIONS IN NSW SOBRSf. 

By F. B. S. 


CHAP. XVI. 

TUB srnSTANCB OF TIIU SItAPOW. 

"All well ho far,” replied BUis, in answer to my look 
of inquiry ; " the bleeding has ceased, and he is fast r«- 
covering coiisciou'^ncss. Where is the room 1 We must,^ 
get him into bed at once.” 

When wc had placed him in tho bwl, Oaklauds lay 
for a short space with his eyelids closed, uttering a low 
groan at intervals ; at length the rest appeansd in some 
measure to restore him, and, slowly opening Ids eyes, be 
gazed languidly around, asking in a low voice, " Where 
amir , . ^ 

" Let me beg you not to speak, Mr. Oaklauds, ’ said 
Ellis; "your safety depends upon your keeping silence : 

! you are at the cottage of your friend Fairlegh. ’ As he 
heanl these words, Harry perceived me standing near 
the bed, and smiled faintly in token of rccoj^rtlon,' 
then, TO »^V i»g a sign for me to stooj) down to ulm, ho 
whispered, "My father, — ^you must break this to nim-*- 
go, Frank.” 

This instant,” replied I ; and 1 turned to iMYO fbo 
room, beckoning to Ellis as I did so to foUoW me, 
"Tell me the truth,” exclaimed I, as ho closed Hie dm 
behind him, " will he live or die r - ^ - 

" It is early in the business to pronounce n dewded 
opinion,” was the answer; “nor can I veniurertyrt 
to do BO.-OTei 7 thing depend* opoa the coUHw t>nj«n 
has taken, and that, as soon as the other surgedii 
wemuet endeavour to ascertain ; all 1 can 
is, that I have seen worse cases recoveSr. Ikein m 
Oiinir ” he added, " which may be a satiofmllmi |b 
iotoow,~if you had not brought m 
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to tho ground, he would hare bled to 
deiiui lAeire he fell ; no one but a euigeon could have 
atoKHMd that bleeding/' 

^Ir we had been too late, 1 ahould never have forgiven 
i|iel!t andwe very nearly were so,” returned I. 1 can- 

hA understand how it was." 

"1 can explain it,*' said Archer, who now joined us. 
Tou left me up at the village, you remember, Fairlegh, 
when you started to fetch Mr. Ellis; well, just as I was 
leaving it to return to the Hall, a boy ran past me at the 
top of his speed, and began knocking at one of the 
cottage doors hard by ; surprised to see any one about 
at BO early anhour of the morning, I inquired what was tho 
matter. * Maater^s Just had word brought him that some 
Um*men is' a going to fight a jewel at five o’clock, and I 
e come to etui the constable, for master to give him a 
warrant to take 'em hup.' ' And who is your master Y 
lUesUoned I. 'Justice Bumbleby,' was tho answer. 
:his Wia enough foriue ; 1 made the best of my way to 
the Hall, woke Oaklands, who was sleeping as calmly as 
a diUd, poor fellow 1 and he immediately sent his own 
groom, the lad who went with us to the field, to inform 
Wilfbra and his second of what I had heard, and to pro- 
KMW that the meeting should take place a quarter of an 
lour earlier than the time originally agreed on, to 
which they willingly consented.” 

" This, then,” thought I, " is the reason why Coleman's 
Boheme wled, and Cumberland arrived too late ; — ^wcll, 
one good thing is, it will clearly prove that neither Archer 
nor Oaklands connived at the intended interruption.” 

The deep, the agonizing grief of Sir John Oaklands, 
on receiving from my lips the account of his son's dan- 
ger, was moat painfhl to witness, and I was obliged to 
yiM iodiiB desire to return with me to the cottage, al- 
though Ellis had strictly fc^bidden his being allowed to 
see Harry, lest the excitement should prove injurious to 
the patient, in the precarious state in which ho lay. On 

S y Titum, I found the surgeon of the neighbourhood, 
r. tor as he was more .commonly styled Dr.) Probe- 
hurt had arrived, and that they were endeavouring to 
extnet the ball, which, after a long and painful opera- 
tion, they succeeded in doing. From the marks on the 
coat and waistcoat it appeared that Wilford had aimed 
straight for the heart ; but his deadly intentions hud 
been providentially frustrated by the accident of Oak- 
lands naving a half-crown piece in a small pocket in his 
indstcoat, against which the ball had struck, and glan- 
cing ofi*, passed between two of the ribs, finally lodging 
amongst the muscles immediately under the shoulder- 
blade. The great effusion of blood had been occasioned 
^ its having divided one of the smallor arteries, which 
EmIs had succeeded in securing on the spot. The wound 
was, therefore, a very severe one ; but it was impossible 
to ptonounoe upon the exact amount of danger at nre- 
seu^ as the course which the ball had taken trenched 
eloselly on so many important organs, that time alone 
oould show the extent of tho injuiy sustained. With this 
opudon, in which (strange to say) both doctors agreed, 
we were fitin to content ourselves, and we passed the 
rest of the day in alternately watching by the wounded 
and attempting to comfort and support Sir John, 
whom we had the jpatest diflculty in keeping out of 
Hanys room, till Ellis asked him abruptly, whether 
he 'rated to murder his sonT after which nothing 
short ol^roe oould have induced him to enter it. One 
Of hia first acts, having consulted with Dr. Probehurt, 
who gndously approraiof the measure, was to enter 
into an arrangement with Ellis to induce him to le- 
constant with Harry, till his health should 1^ 
porihetiy re-establishbd, if, indeed, that happy event 
was ever destined to oocur. As Sir John's liberality 
was unbounded, and EllU'sprofMional prospects rather 


and escpeeted 
hnrgela, the ns 
ttlMtonorboi 


puties. 


uedicinc given ihem into the 
was soon oomdadod to tiie sa- 


Towards eveniii^ Harry^beeamo more raftiess; the 
pain of his wound inoreased, and feveridi tjmptaam 
began to make their appeaxaaoe. As the nightadvanoed 
he grew delirious, and before morning, was in a high 
state of fever. For manv days his lifo wia despaired of. 
Ellis never left his bed-side, save to snatch an occa- 
sional hour’s sleqp on « sofa, when I took bis place. 
Sir Beiyamin Bx^e was summoned from town, and 
held a consultation with Dr. Probehurt and Ellis. Sir 
John’s grief was something fearful to witness. Although 
naturally a strong-minded man, this unlooked-for blow 
and the subsequent anxiety hid completely unnerved 
him. At times ho would cry like a chud ; at others he 
would sit for hours without opening his lips, his head 
resting dejectedly on his hands, the image of despair ; he 
could with difficulty be prevailed upon to take sufficient 
nourishment for his support, and appeared scarcely to 
notice any thing that was going ou. On these oocasions, 
Fanny was tho only person whose influence was of any 
avail; with her own hands she would prepare some 
delicacy of which she knew he was fond, and, when 
with a melancholy shake of the head he rejected it, she 
would seat herself at his feet, and, taking his hand 
within her own, whisper kind words of hope and 
consolation to him, till the old man’s heart was softened, 
and he could refuse her nothing. Sometimes even this 
failed, and then she would begin singing in a low sweet 
voice some plaintive simple air that be loved well, 
till the tears would steal down his grief-worn cheeks, 
and, laying his hand upon her fair young brow, he would 
bless her, and say, that the God who was about to take 
his noble son from him, had sent an angel to be a 
daughter to him in his stead. And so the weary davs 
wore ou, and, still vibrating between life and death, the 
strong man, his unequalled powers npw reduced to the 
weakness of childhood, lay stretched upon the couch of 
suffering, whence it appeared too probable he might 
never be removed, save to tlie last sad resting-place of 
frail humanity — the grave. 

About the eighth day, the ligature with which Ellis 
had tied the artery came away, and the wound assumed 
a rather more favourable appearance, but the fever re- 
mained unsubdued, and the delirium eontinoed. Each 
day which pissed without improvement added to the 
length of Dr. Probehurt's solemn visage, and I could 
see that in his own mind he had little or no hope of the 
patienrs recovery. Ellis was by for the most sanguine 
of the party, and, whenever we ur^ed our gloomy fore- 
bodings upon him, invariably repUed-^* Yes, I know 
all that— it would have killed any other man, but it 
won’t kill him. Wait a bit, and youll see.” 

A fortnight* had now elapsed, and the coutinned 
burden of bis grief began to t^ visibly upon Sir Jolm. 
The ruddy hue of health faded from his cheeks ; his eyes 
grew dim with weeping, his hands shook, E&d his firm 
manly step became feeble and uncertain ; it seamed as 
if in that short space of time he had grown ten years 
older. My mother also began to look III and harassed, 
and Fanny, though she still kept up wonderfidlyvand 
was the life and soul of us all, waxed paler and thumer 
every day, while for my own part, I oould neliher oat, 
drink, nor sleep to any efficient purpose, and divided 
my time between watching in the sick room, and sadng 
up and down the garden, oeyond the precincts orwhich 
1 never ventured, from a nervous dira lest any thing 
might go wrong in absence. 

On one occasion, EUis, oaa^et|dy WOilisd ont, had 
thrown himself on a sofSh ttMIham hn hmn^s rqposq, 
while I took his place % Stafs It wia 

between two and three o'dirain m jpLbndng, and the 
ftrstraysof early dawp, ^iipgip^^r^h tlmpail^ 
dosed shutters, andminglii^ wijfo tipefoini giuamercl 
the night-lamp,dhrewapidet]idg]»atiyli^ ra the 
surrounding o^eets, wra fonded that 1 hdM ny 
namo pronotmM in a }or, scam^ andibte I • 

glanced at Ellis, but m haad and 
proved him to be soundadeep; 1 xwtdtnniedkw^ 
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f|i4 iMd «lwN Huty lay, aad> caiefuUy shadiag ihe at the end of anothor wetiki tUm ^ eanttmi 'Bn 
Umf mj hand^ advanced with noiaeless atop ProbehuH declavad all immediate daQU^^W Ofior j m 
teuMls it ' Af I approached, I perceived the patient's which admission however he took to 

ejnia were open, and, oh, happiness ! once more ani- nify himself, by detailing at leni^ ei^ ml 
mated by the mild light of reason. — ''Hany,” whis- wbioh might accme for the htture. l^e tfm wm- 
pared I, '^did you call f Do yon know mer A fiunt ness, to which Harry's once hercndeaafhaidd^t^i eed|M|# 
smile passed across his pallid features, as he replied in was melancholy to witness ; for many 
a voice so weak and low, that I was obliged to stoop my nnable to turn in his bed without asslstsAiit^ and 'etiih 
head almost to a level with his lips, ere f coul^catchhis when he began to recover his strength, it Was tiy;Yei^ 
words—** Know you, dear Frank 1 why not Y* ** Thank slow and lingering degrees. Utterly unalde to seilpdin 
heaven,” murmured 1, ** he is no longer delirious 1” As himself, he was lifted from bis bed to a solh, and wimiUid 
1 again turned towards him, he endeavoured to stretch into the drawing-room, where all our powers of 
out his hand to me, but his strength was unequal even tainment were called into requisition to relieve tl»; 
to that slight exertion, and Ms arm dropped heavily monotony of such a state of existence. In doing ttdC" 
by his side; as it did so, he spoke agidn — ** Frank, littleFanny made nerselfprc-omlnently useful; by a ton 
what is all this n cannot — lamveiyweidc — ^veiy tired.” of intuition she appeared to divine every thing he 
** Die still, dear Harir, and do not try to talk — ^it may could possibly vrant before be asked for it, and eoutnved 
do you barm. Tou nave been very ill, but God in bis to have it waiting his pleasure as if by magic ; and yet 
mercy wiU soon, I trust, restore you to health.” I then it was done so quietly, that 1 believe Harry had not a 
crossed ovdr to Ellis's so&, and laid my hand lighUy notion to whom he was indebted for the forestalment 
upon his shoulder. ** Oaklands is no longer delirious,” of hia every wish. Did his lips appear parehed ihd 
sMd I, as he started up ; ** he knows me, and has spoken dry ftom the low fever which still hung aliout him —un- 
to me.” — **lBhel— does he] — ^has he T exclaimed Ellis, observed by any one; Fanny would glide out of the 
in on eager whisper. ** 1 told you it would never kill room, and in another minute Ms servant would ent^ 
him. 'Why didn’t you call me before ] but it’s always with a tray, containing jelly, lemonade, or some refhsih* 
the way ; if 1 do by any chance fall asleep once in a ment of a liko nature, and Harry would sey with a 
week, there isn't another head properly so called in the languid smile, that the iMrios must have been at work, 
whole house, they might as well be chair nobs — Tea, for that Wilson had brought Mm the von' thing ho was 
I know,” he continued, as 1 attempted to get in a word wishing for. As he grow stronger, and required less 
of explanation, ** if you couldn’t wake me before it hap- attention, 1 yielded to Ms roauest, and once more ro- 
pened,thatdoe8n’t prerent your giving me the medicine sumed my studies, reading doubly hard in order to 
chest now, does it 1 ” make up for lost time. The duo! luM taken place early 

I may as well take this opportunity of mentioning, in June, but it was not until the latter end of Angttsi 
that Ellis, though in the main one of the most good- that the surgeons would allow of their patient’s removal 
natured fellows in iho world, whenever he was particu- to the Hall. Under FilUs’s directions a kind of litter 
larly interested or excited, and had to act with prompt!- was prepared, drawn by a stout Shetland pon}', ^id 
tude and ^orgy, became extremely cross and snappish, hung upon a complicated arranj^exnent of sprini^ Mr 
and certain at such times to scold eveiy one who which means all possibility of jolting was avoided, 
came in his way, without the slightest regaid to age. With the assistance of this machine, Hany was iiiabM 
sex, or station. However, it was always over in two or to take short airing in the park, and, when it wto 
three minute^ and I have seen Mm laugh till the tears found that no ill ett'eots ensued, a fine day was chosen, 
ran down his face, when the rude things he had said and Heathfield Hall flung, wide its ample gates, to 
were repeated to Mm afterwards. While he was staying receive once more within its walls the heir of that noble 
with his brother at Oambridge, it used to be a favourite property. It was a glad day for eveiy one— the old 
amusement with some of we men to start a subject servants shed mingled tears of joy and sorrow; of joy 
wMch they knew would excite Mm,^for the sake of that their young master had been spared to come among 
*' getting a rise out of the doctor,” as they termed it. them again, and of sorrow when they gazed on his pallid 
But I am digressing. cheeks and long thin hands, and thought of the amount 

The medicine EUis gave Harry throw him into a of suffering that manly frame must havo undergone, ere 
heavy sleep, from which he did not awake until late in it could have become such a wreck of its former self, 
the mommg, when he appeared perfectly conscious. After his return home, Oaklands programed very 
The fever Mid in great measure abated, and on Dr. slowly ; ho had i{o far recovered as to walk about the 
Probehurfs arrival he was fhin to confess a surprising house and garden with the assistance of Ellis’s arm ; 
improvement had taken place, and that, if not positively but the wound in his side still presented an imsaiibfac- 
out of dansgr, the patient was in a fair way to become tory appearance, and obstinately refused fo bciil. 
BO. As forEllis, he was exactly like one beside himself. Ellis’s skill and attention were unparalleled ; he took 
He nmf all over the house — ^into bedrooms and all the greatest interest in the case, and though ho pre- 
sorts of plaoes where he had not the slightest business, tended that his zeal was cntirclv professional, yet it 
shalring nanda wllli eveiy one, and repeating, *'I know was clear the ftscinatiom which Harry seemed uncon- 
it— I uiewit— 1 Always told you so— it would have sciously to exercise over every one who liecomo intimate 
killed any other HUm, It couldn’t kill him I ” with Mm, had subdued even the sturdy doctor, and 

Let us peas in SBo&m over the first interview between that he had conceived a strong affection for Ms patient 
Bir John OiJcUmds and his son. There are some of the The only one of the party on whoiu the fatigue and 
deepA^ fe^ngs cur nature, planted in our bosoms by anxiety appeared to have produced any lasting, effimt, 
the hii^ of God himself, wMch, when called forth to was dear little Fanny, and she continued to look muoh 
th^ fiiUest extent by ^e okanoes of life, reveal so more pale and thin than I liked to see her. Her ^Iriis, 
cMiriy ihsir dWine origin, that those who witness their alto, seemed less gay and buoyant than usual, and when 
dte^atand meiently by, and, with throbbing boarts Sir Jolm and Harry left us, and she had no longer any 
averted eyes^ bow the head as in the presence of moUva fbr exertion, a kind of languor came over her, 
soul0)briy tteig ; and it such pdre and sacred influences producing a tistless distaste for all hor former emptiiy-i 
shed ihA lustre over that meering, and the old man ments ; and she would sit for hours poring over one m 
wiffS teanitf deep and fervent t hankfalne ss on the neck the Itidian poets, without excbai^iig a word with iky 
of ike son whom he had, as it were, rsoeii^ from the one. In order, if possible, to rouse her from this itilii 
4iad,l«riiall not be for us, with sacrilegious hand, to of apa&y, I uMd eveiy means in my power to IniciM 
lamovn the vril wMeh shrouds from careless eyes the aiul amuM her, but unfortunatoly my tUnc win tioir io 
hidh^toyste^ of Ming. frilly otonpied that 1 had Utile leisure to bestow tmen 

mtothto^Oildsiids-Mgantoa^ ktt. Iwastotakemy degreeat timtoanneiioMneaSi^ 
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ym: and, aa I had made np my mind to ti 7 
Bar toonrs, I bad not a moment to loae, and read eiffht 
Wtthk a day. The mt of my time was devoted to Sir 
John, and Harry, (Bare an odd hour or two for a consti- 
tiiiiohal scamper with my through the preserves 
Just to keep down the rabbits, or a gallop across the 
country, to prevent the hunters from getting too fat,) 
and our kind friends were never so well pleased as 
when they could persuade ns all to come to them. My 
sister, however, seemed to prefer dreaming- over her 
book to the 'exertion of accompanying us to the Hall, 
and even when she did so, appeared unequal to the 
labour of amusing Harry, aUd devoted herself to the 
more easy task of pleasing Sir John, who, happy 


hSentioned my uneasiness to my mother, who comforted 
me by the assurance, that she considered it merely the 
natural consequence of the fatigue and anxiety she had 
undergone, a sort of reaction of the spirits, for which 
t^e and rest would prove the most eiiectual cure. 

' And again the leaves upon the trees grew brown, 
' presenting in their varied richness those exquisite 
i^ades of colouring that gladden a painter’s eye, — and 
the swallows, those summer parasites, taking alarm at 
the first shaip blast from the North, had departed to 
prosecute their annual pursuit of sunshine under diffi- 
oulties, leaving the honest robin redbreast to renew his 
fliendship with the race of men, — when I, dissatisfied 
and anxious about those I was leaving behind me, and 
nervous in the highest degree as to the result of the 
struggle for dUtinction in which I w»is about to engage, 
onco more took up my abode at Trinity. 

Reader! there arc pauses in the life of every one 
of us — seasons in which no perceptible change, 
either mental or bodily, takes place — ^lulls in the 
tempcft of existence, which enable lus to recruit our 
exhausted energies ailcr the dangers wc have sur- 
mounted, and brace our nerves for the coming 
struggle, in which we may be engaged we know 
not bow soon. Such a pause, gentle reader, is now 
aliout to occur in this veracious history ; should 
you have kindly taken sufficient interest in “ the 
aubject of this memoir ” to feel surprised at hearing 
nothing further respecting him for a short period, 
let me oeg you to imagine him very laudably em- 
ployed in reading hard for his degree. Whether 
nis labours will be productive of a successful result, 
or whether he is fated to the ignominy of being 
"plucked” for his pains, you shall be duly informed 
in the third and concluding portion of Frank 
Fxirlegli. 


It been suggested to the author, that, 
after the strictui'es on duelling which he has placed 
in the mouth of Frank Falrlegb, he is guilty of iu- 
oonBUteacy in allowing Oaklands to accept a chal'^ 
lenge, and in placing Falrlegh himself in a situation 
in which he might have been compelled to fight a 
duel ; and that, for these reason^:, as example is 
always stronger than precept, his tale is calculated 
rather to encourage practice than to dissuade 
men fi'om it. 

In reply to these objections he begs to remark, 
that his intention ftom tht Wy beginning of the 
story, to which hc has BteadOy a^er^ throughout, 
has been to deSciibe ajot f s Ae mu/d have 

but as l^y fro% are, eikbMlvouring, at Hie 
mnn by pobKang out evU whi^ arises 


from following , impulse only, and the different rch 
suits which ensue where principle is the guide, to 
do some little good in hb generation. Thus« in 
the affair of the duel, he has endeavoured to carry 
out his intentions in the following manner 

The reader must he aware that there is a marked 
distinction between the characters of Oaklands and 
Fairlegln Oaklands acts solely from impulse, 
although, possessing naturally a high and generous 
disposition, his impulses usually lead him right, 
save where his two great faults, extreme indolence 
and an ungovernablq temper, interfere to prevent 
it. Fairlegh, on the contrary, intends to act upon 
principle, and although, from the weakness of 
humanity, and the hasty passions of youth, he fails 
lainenUibly often, he sees his errors, endeavours to 
palliate their ill effects for the present, and to guard 
against them for the future. Through an act of 
Fairlegh 's they become involved in a sort of com- 
pound quarrel with a noted duellist, and Fairlegh 
is placed in a most embarrassing situation; he 
must either fight a duel, a deed which he considers 
likely to endanger his happiness here and hereof ler^* 
and which he dreads ficcordingly, or he must sub- 
mit not only to be branded as a coward, but to 
endure the double inlamy of allowing his friend to 
sacrifice himself in his stead. Whether it was his 
duty to have done so, the author leaves to casuists 
more able than himself to determine, satisfied, that 
in making him earnestly repent the rashness which 
had involved him in t)ie affair, and determine that 
if he must risk liLs own life, nothing shall induce 
him to attempt that of a fellow creature, he is de- 
scribing a more natural course of action. On the 
other hand, Oaklands allows his animosity towards 
Wilford to overcome any scruples he may enter- 
tain against duelling without a struggle, and it is 
only at Frank'6 earnest entreaty, and after he had 
in great measure satisfied his revengeful feeling by 
tlic chastisement he had inflicted on his opponent, 
that he agrees not to return his fire. Wc know 
that the condition in which we are now placed is 
not one of temporal rewards and punishments, yet, 
even in this wprld, we are sememes allowed 
(doubtless in mercy) to feel the consequences of 
our own rash actions, and Oaklands, in the pt'ide 
of his matchless strength, is reduced to the help- 
lessness of infancy, while grief lays the burden 
of years upon his father’s age. 

Surely no thinking persotfrOpn read the account 
of Fairlegh’s agony of mind, wh^.he believes he 
may be forced to meet Wilford, **ihe miifery, the 
self-reproach, the hitter penitence of that moment 
when he refiected on the frarfrd situation in which 
he had placed himadl^ 0 ,siUtal»tm in v>Mch cHm 
seemed forced upon Alsi, emd lb uihkh it appeetred 
impossihle for him to apt rightfy,** vliiihont being 
led to feel that duelling is alike repugnant to the 
will of God and ihe lawi of man, while those (if 
such indeed there ctet) who look only to present 
consequences, may hef led to pause ere they odm- 
mit an act which may ehiadl upon them the naxrow 
escape ficom deidlb nndidie pac^onged sulfaiiQgii of ^ 
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Qi3f3m^* If the tale be indeed not calculated to 
excite these feelings^ the authorifum only add his 
son^r) that he should have so completely failed 
to express his deeply-rooted abhorrence of the iin- 
chrlsHan practice which has before designated as 
<< a fiuihionable compound of murder and suicide/* 


THE WISH/ 

A VAIET I'ALE. 

Chapter VI. 

Tixb passed on; Uobiu and Alice bocamo, by degrees, 
accustomed to their new way of life, but it did not lose 
its pleasures, though it lost Mome of its novelty. 

^ongst the many enjoyments which they derived 
from their change of circumstances, was the possession 
of books. Of those, at first, they could understand but 
little ; but, as they read more, their minds became better 
informed, and their desire for knowledge increased ; and 
they both enjoyed the long winter evenings, when, 
whilst Alice sat at her work, Robin read aloud to her 
some book of amuaemont or instruction. 

In the course of a few weeks they became acquainted 
with several families who lived in their neighbourhood. 
Nor were the poor forgotten ; they constantly devoted a 
large portion of their wcaltti to the relief of the sick and 
indigent. 

^ Respected by the rich, blessed by the poor, the May- 
nards of *‘Faiiy' Hill Court*’ were general favourites. 
Months passed on, and still they were happy and be- 
loved. 

At length the time drew near when the fairy’s second 
visit was ta be made, Robin’s second wish to be heard, 
and his iic^^et empty coffers replenished. 

It was evening, the supiter, — ^for in those days supper 
was tlie most cheerful and pleasant meal of the day, — the 
supper luid been removed ; Robin and his wife sat by 
the blazing hre. Robin had not taken up his book to 
read as usual, and Alice had allowed her work to drop 
listlessly from her hand. Robin thought of their situa- 
tion at that time the year before ; of the anxiety, the 
cold, the hunger, they had endured, and tlien he looked 
around ut the comforts of his happy home ; and his heart 
WOK full. 

“ Alice, my love,” lie at Icngtli said, ‘^what are you 
thinking of ? You do not look as if yon felt as happy 
as J do.” 

** Yes, dear Robin, 1 am happy,” replied Alice, ** very 
happy.” 

Then why do you look so verj/ serious?” said Robin, 
half playfully,^and half anxiously, as he passed his arm 
round her slender waist, and gently drew her towards him. 

1 have been thinking,” repli^ Alice, of one thing 
inwhichwehavenotquiiefoUowed the fairy’s injunctions.” 

What ean that he, my love ? Sumly we have been 
moderate in qnin.dhairos ; and oonsidar how much we 
have given to the ^ What fs wdiating yet ?” 

** Why, 1 trill tell yon, Robin, what I have been 
thii^iog about; it hw proseed heavily upon my mind 
for tome time. Do you remember your old friend, 
Walter Collins, the carpenter, whom you always liked so 
much, who helped to nurse you when you had the fever ; 
and his wife, poor Mary, who took care of my baby, 
while 1 was too much with your illness to 

attpd to It as much as usual, and it wia pining, and, I 
bel^e, would have died, but for her kindnosi Well, 
durmg idl our prosperity, we have never once thought of 
theitf/* 

Von are rtoht, Alices we hnve not ^ done as we would 
be dene W But how can we repair our neglect f ShaR 
m mtk.lmm out> and give them half the contmitaof 
our fawwge cheata next year ?” , 

,(l) Coaduded p®8® 


** That would bo a very good tf^^ned hU 
amlling, ''but 1 think I know a 

"Do yon? Well, lot us hoar it." . 

"Why, you know, dear Robin, thJt night at IVwte 
o'clock you are to make four aecond reonm” 

" I have it 1" interrupted Robin, " I WiQ gA: tlbt jMlf 
to make them as rich aa we are, and to bray ihm 
that we may have them for neighboora. Xdti kno# mi 
beautiful house which has been unlnhAblted ever 
we have been here, Elfin Lodge* it is called ; hdW dl* 
lightful It would bo for them to find themaetves fheiw 
some fine morning 1” 

“ Yes, how 1 should like to be invisible, in ifilli 
comer, to eijoy their surprise," rqjolned Alice ; Wt 
only fancy,” she added, laughing, " how Walter WoUfUl 
stare about him, and then begin to handle all the ptew ‘ 
things with his dirty fingers ! And then, howni^tif 
poor Mary would be I I hope this is not a forbldinii 
request.*' 

chaptsr vn. 

Before twelve o'clock, Robin took out hl« golden tceg, 
and hastened to the vaulted cliamber. 

Punctual to his promise, the fhiry appeared as Ulh 
hour sounded. He filled the eofiers aa befbre, wvl 
then Robin made known his wislu The bright usdnc 
shone more brightly than ever, and, witli an appfv>vi»f 
smile, be pronounced the welcome words, Tia well, ihj 
request is granted !'' and vanished. 

The next moming symptoms of a receui arrival were 
visible at Elfin Lodge. Bmuke was seen durillkg through 
many chimneys, and servants hurried to and firo. Robm 
and Alice lost no time in renewing their acquaintance 
with their old friends. They wore not at first recog- 
nised by Walter and his wife, but they soon made them-'' 
sclvc.s known. After the exprossions of mutual tatisfiMi- 
tion at meeting were over, Collins endeavoured to 
account for the change in his circumstancci lny pretend- 
ing that a fortune had been left him by a distant relative. 
Robin' felt disappointed in his friend, but he waa too 
generous to inform him of the part he had himadlf 
taken in occaaioning his good fortune. 

Walter was of course anxious to know how the changfi 
in Robin’s afiairs had been brought about^ and Robin, 
after exacting a promise of secrecy, told him all Amt 
had taken place, only suppressing the part which related 
to Walter and Maiy. , 

There are some flowers, which, ae long as they remain 
in their native shade, with their blossoms only pein^ing 
forth, with drooping head and closed petals, from be- 
neath the shelter of their thick ftdloge, appear brightly* 
tinted and sweet; but, when the sun shines on them and 
draws them forth from their hiding place, and they un- 
fold their lenvea, and raise their modest heads to the 
light of day— all their beauty, all their fragnmcit iegmic, 
and the unfolded petals only disclose the holbwness 
wdthin. 

So it wan with the character and temper of Walter 
Collins. While he was poor and neglected, he was 
bumble, and, w^hen he had nothing to give, ho was gt>ed- 
natured ; but no sooner had the sun of prosperity snimo 
upon him than he became proud and hard hearted. 

This change, however, did uot show' itself alt at ontiO ; it. 
came on by degrees, and the warm-hearted Robity^ud 
his gentle wife were little inclined tu think ill of Umlr 
old frioad, 

The neighbours wore on the most intimaie terms ; the 
gentlemen hunted, and fished, and dined together : and 
the ladies walked, and worked, and talked together ; on 
the whole; things went on pleasantly enough for a 
. Robin, it is true, felt vexed Komciimes, that Walter 
seemed to take so little interest in his pinna ter 
meting the comfort and Improvement of bis poorer 
bouts ; and Alice would have been glad, if Marx Sm 
, not b^n always poorly or bm^, ateen she aslAKi Isila 
accompany ber in her visite to the abodes of irnffisSlur 
and want 

At length tHb fatal pride and env^r^wldeli wereftadmUy 


saism ijomm itmAtiinL 


|Rfeiid]M^|KMH6fldion of Walter^s IioarL befan to sliow them* 
flHtee In many waye. Whatever the Maynarde had, the 
CoUinses were never eatiafied till they could procure 
Sbmethinff better and more costly, ifor was this all; 
though Walter did not in direct terms betray Robin's 
secret, yet he wae 'so desirous of degrading him in the 
eyes of their mutual friends, that ne was continually 
letting fall m^terious hints concerning his former 
life, so that an idea by degrees prevailed, that there was 
9<melhing not right aWt the Maynards, and they found 
themselves looked upon with an eye of suspicion and 
distrust. 

All this was a source of deep grief and anxiety to 
Robin and Alice. At first they endeavoured by kind- 
ness and good offices to win back their friend ; but, the 
more they tried to conciliate him, the more insolent and 
overbearing he became. 

By degrees somewhat of this bad spirit began to 
communicate itself to Robin, and, though still far more 
sinned i^inst than sinning, yet he was not entirely 
ftom blame. The constant indulgence of this en- 
,^OUS rivalry between the two families was also a heavy 
w upon Robin’s purse ; and he found every month 
'liat he could spare less and less to his poor pen- 


Chaptkr YUL 

ThikOS were in thifV state, and the year was drawing 
to a close, ^hen Robin and Alice received an invitation 
to a grsnd^ entertainment which Walter was about to 
give in honour of the christening of bis first son. Alice 
was prevented, by a slight indisposition, from being of 
the ^rty ; and, indeed, she was not sorry for the exciLsc 
to remain away, for her intercourse with the Collins 
family had become anything but pleasant to her. 

As Robin bade his wife farewell, she begged him not 
to forgot to return before twelve ; *^for remember,” said 
she, " to-night your t/tird request is to be made.” Robin 
sighed, as he uiought how much happier and better ho 
had been a year before, and he said almost sullenly, 1 
shall ask nothing more." 

When Robin arrived at Elfin Lodge, he found prepa- 
rations on a most ma^ificent scale for a splendid ban- 
quet. His host received him in the presence of the other 
guests with a condescending air, and then utterly neg- 
lected him. Well would it have been for both had he 
continued to do so ; but after dinner, when the ladies 
had retired, and Walter had, in some degree, become 
heated with the wine which was circulating freely, he 
^ Beexned to delight in making Robin the object of his 
' insolent sarcasms; sneer succeeded sneer^ and one iiisult- 
iag jest was followed by another. Robin’s generous for- 
bearance was attributed to cowardice, and only served to 
mbitter Walter’s unmanly attacks upon his character 
And conduct. At length, when some coarse personality, 
directed against Robin, had drawn upon him tho ridicule 
^ the now half-intoxicated guests, he leaned across the 
comefi of the table which separated him from Collins, 
and Mdd in an under tone, '*Do not carry this too far, 
Walter, or you may repent it.” 

Walter Blurted from his seat, pale with rage; and, 
pointing with his. outstretched finger to Robin, he ex- 
claimed, " Idaten, my friends ; this base-bom scoundrel 
thiq|tenB me i He tells me 1 shall repent. Look at 
hixn; and I will tell you who he t>, who dares to insult 
A gentleman in his own house 1 He is a foundling brat, 
brought up to the trade of a cobbler, and rescued from 
starvation oy a foiiy godfather.” 

A smile of contempt meed from one guest to another, 
and they looked as much as to aay-**'* I thought so !” 

But they had no time for comments. Robin, who was 
now as murii beside himself irith passion as his enemy, 
had also risen firom his seat, and* ^th his eyes flasbii^ 
and lips quivering, he cried — "Coward ( I do not hurl 
tiiee from thy pinnaole of pride, ana crush thee in the 
d^t, because I have store. Think 

qr.inevto-morretsr tiilgflag tw ha at|ode firom the 
'apartment. ' 


Walter concealed his inward tmlitaon under a smile 
of derision ; and, twming to an attrariant, ordered him 
to " see that man safe out of the premises.” 

Robin walked rapidly home with "a fire in his heart, 
and a fire in hia brain.” He arrived at his own house 
just as the hour of twelve was sounding from the clock 
of the village church. All wae'^ailm and peaceful 
around ; the soft moonbeams played over the ivy-clad 
tower, and glittered on fhe whifo graves below; but 
Robin heeded it not : on he rushed with fnuitlc stras, 
and at length he reached the vaulted chamber, foic 
fairy was already there. Robin paused not to observe 
the dimmed light of the starry belt, or the mournful 
expression of his visitor's countenance ; but, with a voice 
hardly articulate from passion, he exclaimed — " I demand 
of thee to take from Walter Collins the wealth he has 
so misused, and plunge him in his former poverty.” 

The light waned yet more dim ; and the fairy’s 
countenance assumed an awful sternness, as he said — 
" Thg wish is granted/'* 

The fairy disappeared; and Robin sank down in a 
state of insensibility upon the stone floor. 

Chapter IX. 

But too soon, alas t Robin recovered from his trance. 
It was morning ; and, as he by degrees recovered his 
senses and looked around, he became aware of the dread- 
ful change which had taken place. 

He lay on his old mattress, in his old cottage, sur- 
rounded by poverty and want. Poor Alice was calmly 
sleeping, unconscious of the sorrow that awaited her. 
The wailings of her child aroused her from a dream of 
peace and joy. She gazed at the sad scene too much 
bewildered fully to comprehend it ; but the mournful 
truth was soon too evident to her ; and Robin, amidst 
tears and bitter self-reproaches, told her dl that had 
happened — how he had fostered and indul^id his grow- 
ing hatred of Walter, till it was ready to burst forth at 
the first provocation ; and how, blinded by passion, he 
had forgotten the fairy’s precept, and wished the fatal 
wish , — III to his neighbour ! 

Alice could not restrain her tears, but she loved her 
husband too well to reproach him with an error of which 
he had already so deeply repented. She arose from her 
humble couch, attired herself once more in the coarse 
garments of poverty, and then endeavoured by her 
caresses to soothe tho clamorous sorrow of her little 
boy, who was crying loudly for his breakfast. 

Whilst Alice was thus employed, she was startled by 
something falling at her feet ; and, to her great joy, sbic 
beheld her purse. How it came there she never knew. 
Probably the fairy had relented so far as to grant this 
small supply for their immediate wants ; it contained 
two or three gold coins and some silver. Little indeed, 
but yet sufficient to save them from perishing with want 
before Robin could earn anything by his labour. 

Alice took from her small hoard os much as was ne- 
cessary to purchase some breadj^and weiit to the nearest 
baker’s shop. The baker was a stranger, and, of ooune, 
did liot recognise her : but, as she was returning, she 
met one of her former neighbours, who greeted her with 
— "So, you are come back again, Mistress Maynard; 
well, you don’t look muoh b^ter off than befi^ you 
went.” Alice simply said, " we have again been unfor- 
tunate.” The neighbour shrugged his shoulders, and 
bade her good morning, and AUoe proceeded home. 

And w&t became of Walter and sfSiiiT Gellins 1 The 
same, sad riiange had taken pltfee^in theft droumstances. 
They kad opened their eyes that, morning on a scene of 
squ^d misery, fiur worse thah Ihit to whldi Robin and 
Alice were reduced. 

Walter bad been carrie4tiie previous ni^i, to his 
luxurious couch, stnpified % intonicatioiii. When he 
recovered his consciousness, his aching head Uia vesting 
on a pillow of straw, in a dreary wretched apariment; 
his ears were assailed by the bitter complalttta of hfs ; 
wife, and the dries of Bis kdpless Httie ones. Woe and 


muam uissemcttuBin. 


mffimiiMt* u«M 
heart. TSoi oemf.im 


t imone. aad dei 
alter redneed to 


iri& his wUUiy at leMt,”Hdd AM(se»«lid iIm pmead^to 
is fonner remove the earUif^' the edgo of 


povel^i hut he had not received the small relief seen her husband do, on a former ooeatioii* 
had hoen granted to the Alice, by the restoration Scarcely had she commenced her effortl^ when ^ 
of her nurse. Besides this, both Walter and Maty had, stone began to move, and in another moment it 4e«1| 
during their prosnn^, given way to sloih and self- rose fipom its rating place. Alice drew uii the tflUi 
indulgence ; tnerefla^ they were quite unfitted for any door; and the faiiy stood before her, repeat* 


exertion. 


words as before, in the same soft cadence, 


Mary could do nothing but weep, and Walter sat in hast aought me, thou hast found me ; what la 


a f.thim 

itmr 


sullen silence, resting his burning temples on his hands, 
and only occasionally rousing himself, to silence, with 


Alice was so much overcome by surprise and deUllht it 
the success of her attempt, that all she could do tp 


fierce threats, the importunities of his hungry children, burst into tears, repeating the name of Waltir,-^ 
The day was far advanced, and things were still in the " Listen I** said the fairy. " It is in my power to MWt 
same sad state, when a gentle knock was heard at the to thee but one icish. It is only to those who havelMnn 
door. “ Come in,” said Walter, in a surly tone. The placed under my special care, that I can grant thrae 


latch was raised, and Alice stood before them. 


1 give thee prmission to reconsider thy wildk# 


‘'Are you come to mock our sorrows 1” exclaimed and to consult with thy husband, before thy final deri* 
WaUor, bitterly. »lon is made. Kemember, if 1 restore Widtor <7oU^ to 

“ Cod forbid I” replied Alice ; "but I bring you food, wealth at thy desire, thou wilt be left In poverty.” 
and money to buy more,” and she lianded a basket "Poverty is light compared to the weight Of an 
to Maiy, who was instantly surrounded by her famishing uneasy conscience,” said Robin. "We have enough fer 
children, who with clamorous eagerness seized and our wants, only give me back my peace. Ask him, d<i|r 
devoured the bread which she distributed amongst them. Alice, to restore Walter’s wealth to him, and we will Oe , 
Walter looked on, with a morose and gloomy counto- happy in our poverty.” 


It was a hard struggle between his pride and The request was made, and the welcome wor^, 


his wants. But hunger prevailed, and he received the well, thy wish is granted,” were heanl with unmixed Joj 
food which Alice had brought, though not with thanks, by the now happy couple. But yio fairy did not vanit 


ixed 

>t vanirii 


yet with a sort of sullen resignation. 


as usual, he remained gazing on them with a beaming 


On her return Alice found her husband busily cm- countenance. Once more bo spoke, and these wore hla 
ployed j during her absence he bad procured some ma- words : " Mortals 1 Though 1 had only the power to 
terials, and now he had set in good earnest to work at his grant to thee one request, 1 have yet the power of bestow- 
old tr^e. ^ unasked ; 1 therefore give thee 

When it was known that Robin was come back, he back all that thou hast lost I and thou art worthy to cu* 
soon got plenty of work. The shoemaker who had set joy it, for thou hast learnt to be moderate in thy deeiree, 
up in his absence was idle and drunken, and, finding that to do ae thou toouldesi he done by. Farewell ! ! " 


no one would employ him after Robin’s return, he went 
awny to try hia luck elsewhere. 

Chaptxb X. 

Time rolled on ; and, when the end of the year ap- 
proached, it found Robin and his wife contented, 


M. A. S. 

— ♦ — 

LIFE AND CHARACTER OF JOHN POgTEB.* 
Fostkb’s eccontricltios were not, however, opposed (o 
the cultivation of studious liabits, and so frequently did 
he meditate in one favourite path near Chichester, ihsi 


n Thev Q “^cditate in one favourite path near Chlcfioster; the* 

furniture, which during their former dielrese they had foori”? hi" chapel « said to retain the morb of 

hceu obliged to port with ; and their cottage had again wiwn**thn' I *iji 

assumed a neat and cheerful aspect. Itobin would have woonhght V'l^h^ when the palo spectra1-Uk« light 

been quite happy, but rcmoiso kept ita place in his heart, his meditations. In such a phi®®> •od »t eueh k 

aSd he could not be at iwt; anS, whenever ho beheld have liwnod those remarks on 

Jhe me-wom, sorrowful fo^es of Walter Collins and 


his' wretched wife, and half-naked little ones, ho felt, Colcndgosomjt mcs rot.irwintoasiibbmomysticwmof 
^t no aaerifice would he\oo heavy, if by it, he could *““®®Vsht, and moves 

-Wat. in a moment auMr. he had de- 9^ ’"^hich WO canMt ho assurod for a 


restore to them, what, in a moment of anger, he had de- 
prived them of. 

Again the anniversary of the memorable day had 


while whether tliey arc substantial forms of sense, or 
fantestic visions.” The quietude so loved hy Foster 


arri^ The"Z^l^p^r Sid herrei^^^^^^ Ind ^ r“'‘ 

UmlmiUl oakSntaXdniwunearto the fire, and by it 
4 PniwiM Awtii Ilia KaIavo/I aKaa mended to others, and which tended stiU more to 

Bobto^a!i^,*aadlbltteV, though a sadden **"’ * 

He had learned bowa feult, committed in a moment of had expressed a high degree of roH|»Mt for 

unguarded passion, may destroy that peace whiq^ the energetic and practical babite, he says, 1 can- 

repentance of a whole life cannot restore. " What would 

* ^ S tt auf MueJ oMSirh“U«“i^« to 


rcj^ntance of a whole life cannot restore. " What w 
1 not give,” he said, " if the fairy would but granl 
ond more request?” 

^^Dearest Robin, vou would not adc — ” 

I would not tA. for worldly riches,” intemii 
Robin; "no, 1 would entreat him to give me 1 
my peace— to destroy this demon which is gnawin 


be as important, if it were as innucent, as the rip|iltig 
of a rill, or the frisking of a company of summ^rllea. 
If I had the power of touching a large portion of vi^ 


the wealth, 


wo^ not oome if I sought him, or giant my wiai 
So||noie I were to trise the stone.” 

"Too, AKrtrt I yon could imt move that heavy atone. 


( 1 ) GondndMfrom pa|« 400 . 


hS he retired to Downend, four miles tow Briilol. 

*Tot was endefeed to Foster by iteaasoeUMoniritl^ 
if? .w- rnunMw* of Ooleridf*. whom fc^»l«tofctog 
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tad aiQiioal eloquenoe gave t 6 litin a dtllght of the i 
kind with tMt derived liroai the x>oeti 0 ft of Nataie, 
m deep voioen of the iea» or that melody which | 
whikpen to the imaginative mind the myatenea of the 
etaie. Downend. therefore, was at firot liked by Foater, j 
, nboae imagination waa Impreaaed by the conaciouaneaa 
that the trees on which im daily gazed, had fed the 
tiioughta 0 <deridge ; and here he resided about four 
jreara, tamining his powers by hard and even laborious 
blinking. But he was not to remain fixed, for the 
simple reason that no village or town was wholly 
inhabited by John Foatera, but by respectable, plodding 
drapers, bt^l^en, bakers, and auch solid items of the 
socia] Intern. With those good men, worthy as they 
were, Foster could not get on, — his region of thought was 
not iheim ; hence the constant changes of place, from 
Newcastle to 'Dublin, thence to Chichester, to Downend, 
and tarn th^ place to Frome, whither he was invited 
by n Itmm congregation. Whilst in this town, a deep 
melancholy would, at times, steal over him, produced 
by the painful oonaciouaness of his isolation from men, 
mm the dread lest the energies he felt working within 
* should never find an utterance. A kind of exclusivenoss, 
a dialike to human society of the common order, was 
ISmt becoming ingrained into his nature, threatening to 
plunge him into the gloomiest depths of misanthropy ; 
he felt that the age yas a^inst him, that the wide 
world, with all its multiplied coteries and literary 
clanships, sedmed auspicious of him. 

From tho sad oonaequenees of this gloomy feeling ho 
waa partly saved by that love for nature which atill 
brought to hia view many precioua visiona. Frome 
itself he hated, and haatoned from its streets to green 
lanes and bubbling rivulets, as the following passage to 
a friend significantly intimates. to the town 

itself, 1 do not know whether I told you liow much 1 
nauseato it, but no length of time will ever cure my 
loathing of it. But sweet Nature ! I have conversed 
with her with inexpressible luxury. A flower, 

% bird, a tree, a fly, has been enough to^ kindle 
a delightful train of ideas and emotions, and sometimes 
to elevate the mind to sublime conception. When the 
Autumn stole on, I observed it with the most vigilant 
attention, and felt a pensive regret to sec those forms of 
beauty, which tell that all the beauty is soon going to 
deput." 

Foster now began to try his fortune in the world of 
literature, and sent from his Tetiremcnt at Frome the 
ftmouB ** Essays” to the press; these sqpn procured 
him that fame and sympathy which copld not fail of 
delightiug a mind constituted like his. Some readers 
might deem those compositions hard to be understood, 
and class them amongst 'Mull books,” but 
thouffhtfiil and educated of all orders received with 
delmt those productions of so able a thinker. 

We i^ll not pause here to analyse those compositions, 
as a to Ijacb on them will form a suitable close to this 
article. 

The Idea of writing these essays was suggested to the 
anther In the coarse of a conversation with the lady 
whom he subsequently married, a fact well worthy of 
note in the history of these pieces, Thoy were in their 
ordinal form written to her, a circumstance indicating 
the libssession of tastes and abilities kindred to those of 
Foster himself, and proving her fitness to be the wife of 
sttch a man. Beeomi^ more deeply engaged in literaiy 
pursuits, Foster left Irome in 1806, and began to pre- 
pare for his marriage, tth event which contributed so 
highly to his happiness, and prevented the further 
development of that metocholy spirit which had been 
stealto over him. Ho was married in May, 1808, 
being then thirtj^seven years old, and the lady six years 
his junior. Foster look up hts abode at Bourton, in 
Oloucestershiie, his wife’s place of residence before she 
was maarried, and both began a Tigorous course of 
mxM exertlott. Foster now became an author of high 
for, though the mkdttode did not hail 


him as okieof thMr pet wiltere* he was the favourite 
with those who delighted jju the poetic discumiveness of 
Coleridge, or the moral beauty of Wordsworth : people 
began to mention him touliarly. not as Mr. Foster, but 
with a simple emphasis, as *^John Foster;” and the 
Essays aoon found their way into literary circles, passing 
through numerous editions, and so Sending to urge on 
the progress of the human understanding by the hints 
and suggestions thrown out, like signal lights on a 
dangerous coast, for the guidance of men. Periodical 
literaturo now absoibed much of his time, and some 
have regretted that a mind, capable of produoing an 
intellectual pyramid for all ages, should liave been 
absorbed in erecting, month by month, a number of 
trifling works, serving, in most cases, but the purposes 
of the present hour. However, many of these miscel- 
laneous reviews exhibit proofs of the most powerful and 
original thinking, clothed in a forcible style, and 
illuminated by the splendours Cf arich imagination. 

Thus occupied, Foster’s life passed with few of the 
events called “ startling ” to colour its different epochs, 
and mark more vividly its contrasts. Hia study at 
Bourton, a long narrow garret, furnished him with the 
means of preparing rich repasts of thought for himself 
and others, and beyond its walls he rarely wandered, 
except on calm summer days in company with his wife, 
to gather from the lights and shadows of natural 
scenery those colourings which wore afterwards moulded 
into the forcible imagery of his essays or reviews. 

About the year 1817 he returned to Downend, bearing 
with him a name very different from that which had 
distinguished him during his former residence in that 
place, when most persons thought him an odd compound 
of eccentricity and ability, in whicli tho former much 
predominated. 

In 1820, his essay on "The Evils of Popular Igno- 
rance ” appeared, in which he depicts with his peculiarly 
powciful painting the degradation of a people crushed 
and blighted by ignorance, and contributed to rouse 
men of all parties to a thoughtful survey of the groat 
masses of mankind, and to the adoption of means by 
which the fatal consequences of error, long working in 
the xfildst of populous multitudes, might be obviated. 

Foster, in 1821, once more changed his place of 
residence ; ho removed to a pleasant village named 
Stapleton, about three miles from Bristol, wlierc bis 
subsequent labours were prosecuted, and his remaining 
days passed. Some of his noblest productions came 
from that quiet, solitary-looking house, begirt with its 
massive walls of time-worn and moss-coverod stones, 
which stands on the left hand of the road as the passen- 
ger enters Stapleton from Bristol. It seemed a fit 
home for Foster, massive and sombre, without a particle 
of modish pretensinn, and looking as if those rough 
stones robed in lichen had something of the poetic 
spirit in them. This abode witnessed some of Foster's 
acutest trials; here his wife, the fond and fsithful com- 
panion of his joys and sorrows, slowly sunk until death 
completed tho sad work which^sease had for years 
been preparing. Again he felt tho cruel melancholy' of 
his former loneliness ; for neither children nor fri^s 
could compensate for Aer loss whose sympathy had been 
to Foster a species of inspiration, infusing hope amid 
his despondency, and holding a bright light to his spirit, 
when, tossed by its speculations, it too often wanoerOd 
near the dark regions of mystery. Some portion of t^ 
sorrow which her deatli produced may be gained from 
such passages as this Left quite alone for some 
hours in ^ house, 1 have been walking about the 
rooms, and looking at the Tarions objects, the fire-place, 
the prints suspended round the wslU, with the mourn- 
ful consideration she will see these apartmenta*— will be 
seen in them— no more ; there is a stnmgesinkifig of the 
heart at the thought’’ MThat a touching imi^of a 
desolate spirit is this ! The first moment Fisto finds 
himself froed firom observation, he leaves hiaetiidy, «yd, 
paning throuj^h the deserted nonis, giiiil on the 


smssmiM 

symlMibi of that Mug, no^ fcr, fiur away, the j 

whole of her past life rise in vivid distiMilliliMM as scene i 
after soeiio appears at the suggcstiyAWi of that book, | 
or (his chair, which tell so touchily of the dead. j 

After such a deprivation. Boater's mind was more than 
ever disposed to hover amiiChd the mysteries of de|tar(ed 
spirits ; what they wape feeling or doing was ever in his 
thoughts, or ratl^<;:4^ts/te might be feeling and doing. 
His Jove forj^mns, for places buried in the deep 
quietude whioT the voices of tlie world never disturbed, 
returned, and to be for from the sight of houses 
seemed a luxury. The village in which he dwelt 
could not he called populous, but its attractions 
would have been greater for Foster had all its neat 
residences been suddenly changed into ivied ruins, 
the moss-covered and time-broken walls of which 
could have held communion with his spirit. Often has 
the writer of this article mot him in a lonely valley 
about two miles beyond Stapleton, w'liere a stream rolled 
silontly between masses of rock, the huge and time- 
blackened slabs of which, projecting from the enormous 
roots of ancient trees, seemed like the tom and desolate 
wreck of a mountiiin region. In summer evenings, just 
as the sun threw his warm light upon the foliage along 
the face of the cliiffs, and brought into full view the 
deserted mill at the bottom of the vale, and shed beauty 
upon a huge pile of black rock, towering above the 
stream, Foster was often met by one accustomed at the 
same time to seek the romantic beauties of the spot. 
Slowly, by the side of the stream covered with thousands 
of water-lilies, was the stooping, thoughtful form of the 
essayist seen to advance. The writer and he on such 
occasions never exchanged but a passing salute, for it 
would have been the height of cruelty to have disturbed 
his meditations in this solitude, which had been singled 
out as offering the retirement he loved. Glad was the 
writer to find that the presence of another in this 
wildly beautiful spot did not scare Foster from his 
walk, though It would have been difficult to find another 
so appropriate to his meditative mind in the immediafo 
vicinity of Stiipleton ; for the mill, and that ahaudotiod, 
the wild banks, the stillness of the stream, the deep 
shade of the trees, contrasted with the vivid green of a 
narrow slip of mead, presented thai^ comhination most 
adapted to Foster’s taste. None could disturb him 
here, where few, save the simple peasants, wending to 
tho distant hamlet at evontido, were seen; and these 
gave Foster no annoyance. He did not. flee from the sim- 
plicity of nature, but tho affectations of art ; the rustic 
in the path was never avoided, though the circuit of a 
mile would have been made to escape tho intrusion of 
some modish gentleman. 

This quiet spot is now left for other thoughtful 
wanderers. Foster's footsteps have not of late pressed 
the turf, and long will it be ore such another frequenter 
of the vale will admire its beauties. Ho was now 
gradually withdrawing himself from the business of 
earth, for seventy years began to affect both his bodily 
and mental powers, hfis eyes and memory wore failing, 
thus threatening him with an isolation, not only 
from the visible forms of nature, but from the stores 
acquired by reading. Slowly, but surely, the end was 
approaching, and descending from one degree of 
weakness to another, he gradually /Ircw near to the 
event which through the whole of life Foster had con- 
stantly kept in view. The year 184*3 was the limit to 
Foster's earthly career ; for then, on the 14th of October, 
he dnpni^ted this life for that which had so often occupied 
his nMdltations, leaving a name which the lovers of 
original thinking and earnest thoughtfulness will not 
quietly forget. 

Vie essays^ by the publication of which Foster first 
•tMaioted (Im notiee of the world, are four : the fimt being 
** tin u Man’s writing Memoirs of himself,” in which he dc- 
Tcdemiiy through a series of seven letters, the deep know- 
MA c|f 1^ mind's swret workings with which his habi- 
tail wot^iftilaiess made him fhmiUar. He imagines 


vaiimpmona writing their vmnk 

hig, fat the solemn scrutiny of men, the aaoreis of th#V 
past lives, and especially the courwqftmikinff by whm 
their characters had been formed. He then insMai^ 
the kind of process through which a nilaenthroy% a 
prejudiced thinker, a t}Tant^ and an atheist^ have pmm, 
describing the influences which had pervmM W hi** 
telleet and heart of the latter. The following ijieflia 
irony on tho easy stages by which some have refehad 
the degrading depths of atheism, will give a notma 
Fosters ^uliar style. It was not stninge if ihib 
man road with avidity a few of the writers who halh 
attempted the last achievement of presumptuous maih 
After inspecting these pages awhile, ho fklsed bis eyeih 
and the great spirit was gone. Mighty ttauafinrina&«a 
of all things 1 The luminaries of heaven no 
shone with his splendour ; the adoriiod earth no Imtgif 
looked iair with his licauty; the darknoss of night had 
ceased to be rendered solemn by his ini\jesty ; Tifli j^4 
thought were not an cflbot of his all-pervading cnet |^ ; 
it was not his providence that supported an iiifimts 
charge of dependent beings; his empire of juattee na 
longer spread over the universe; nor had even thld ^ 
universe sprung from his all-creating powor."-**‘A||alai 
** The wonder then turns on tho great proeeaa by wakA 
a man could grow to tho immense intelllgaaoe whlc^ ! 
can know that there is no Gocl What ag^ and whM 
lights arc requisite fur fJiin atfainmont! This inUt* 
ligetice involves the very attributes of Divinity, white 
a God is denied. For unless this man is omnipresent, 
unless he is at this moment in every place In the 
universe, he cannot know but there may bo in some 
place manifestations of a Deity, by which even he would 
ho overpowered. If ho does not know every agent in 
the universe, the one that he does not know may be 
God. If he is not himself Iho chief agent in the 
universe, and does not know whut is so, that which ia'eo 
may bo God. Jf he does not know every thing (hat has 
been done in tJio inimeasiirahlo ages that ore pasti 
some tilings may have been done by a God. Thue» 
unless bo knmvs all thin|pi, that is, precludes all other 
divine exist ciico by being Deity liimiMilf, he cannot 
know that tho being whoso existence he rejects dod 
not exist.” 

The second essay is ** On decision of character,*' which 
rare ciunllty he exemplifies in a variety of modes, ex- 
hibiting the miserable consequences attending its 
absence, and instancing examples of this high quality 
in the men whose names shine out from the orowd on 
the long roirof history. 

The third 'essay is entitled, "On tho^ application 
of tho epithet Romantic,” in which Foster dotaiis the 
mi^hievous consequences of an undue tendency to the 
imaginative in the affairs of life, and the evil of rtopinn 
schemes in literature, politics, an|L in I'oligious efforts 
for the advaneoment of Christianity. * 

The last essay contains a series of just reflections 
" On some of the causes by which evangelical religion 
has been rendered unacceptable to persons of tnilUvatcd 
tastes.” In this ho exposes the low f,one of thought, 
and feeblefiesB of stylo, charaetoriziiig raueff of the 
printed theology and popular Divinity. These essays, 
with hU treatise on "Popular Ignorance,” and bis 
"Discourses,” to which must now he a<lded his "J oiifiial,” 
aro the materials from which a full estimate of his 
character must be formed. 

What are the principal outlines of Fosters Intel* 
lectual and moral ehai-acter^ A sombre grandoDe. 
such os Milton often dwelt in, Is one especial marl s i 
his mind, which appeared ever at home in tibte mim (g j 
those shadowy mysteries where the soul, by long < 

ing, perceives forms of infinite brigbtnesi aiid 
Such minds love a home on the outside of tim HuMt 
and a Isllowship with the spirits that walk 
earth. This ie not the grandeur of mure 
of solid thought, making the mdev M asdf^i4i|£^ 
holy ground, and listening to the tfdosa df 
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Snell loftinesB of laeditation and amplitiide of 
nnge are eepedBllj seen in some of his dicicouraeB, in 
whieli Foster moves amid the dreitfd solemnities of re- 
. %ious verities. 

^ Oreat subtlety is also joined, in Foster, to grandeur 
of Imagination, and this enabled him to detect the 
Secret workings of thought, and note the peculiarities 
of his own inner life, with a distinctness far greater 
than that with which ordinary men observe the most 
common facts of their daily life. His command of 
beautiful and appropriate imagexy was remarkable, and 
all parts of his writings bear witness to the employment 
of illustrations drawn alike from the simplest objects 
of life, and tbh grandest forms of nature. The rustic 
bridge' over the lonely stream, the trunk of a leafless 
tree, the dust raised by the wind, and the bright beauty 
of the midnight heavens, arc all in turn employed to 
Buggest^ideas, or enshrine a powerful reflection. Many, 
when T^ing Foster's writings, arc somewhat surprised 
to find " so little imagination” in the pages, and deem 
it ** rather dry,” but these forget that imagination may 
be employed on loftier objects than the mere trappings 
of wordiness. Great thoughts are often brought down 
from on high by imagination's aid, as Franklin con- 
ducted lightni^ from, the skies by his line. This 
fiteuhy was in ]^ter the auxiliary of thought, not its 
substitute. His love of natural beauty proceeded from 
this vigorous and healthy tono of his imagination, 
which enabled him to see the rich colourings and 
diversified beauties of scenery, so as to employ them for 
the enrichment of his stylo, and illustration of his 
thoughts. He was thus ever feeding his mind with the 
suggestions and images furnished by woods, mountains, 
and rivers, and this oratory of ^le visible universe has 
been well rendered by him in many of those compact 
masses of illuminated reflection which often compel the 
reader to pau8e,and peruse again the expressive scntenco. 

It may now be asked, What has Foster done for the ad- 
vancement of knowledge and the improvement of man- 
kind 1 Little, jperhapa, if we contrast his powers with 
the vmhle results of his life ; but the same conclusion 
was made in the case of Coleridge; though it must not 
be supposed that such minds have passed through a 
long course, and, like shooting stars, left no trace of 
good behind. If a check has been given to frivolity, 
and many minds have been called from trifling pursuits 
to manlv habits of thought, a great good has ikcn oc- 
complisned, and the seeds of fixture blessings sown upon 
jthe earth. Such an end, it is presumed, Foster laboured 
to effect ; nor will a considerate man deem him to have 
fiuled. Thousands must have had tholr intellectual 
fiiculties braced and hardened for the great work of life 
by his teaching, and vast numbers may yet derive 
similar benefits from his instruction. We must not 
regard every man ^ useless labourer who docs not 
pi^uee some novelty which wc may touch or see; as 
some discovery in physical science, a new kind of steam 
engin<^ or a fresh explanation of astronomical pheno- 
mena. Such a mode of estimating will exclude from 
the ranks pf narful a Milton, a Shakspore, and a 
. Wordsworth. 1% is true we may regret that Foster 
isolated himself by eocentrio, or let us say nervous, 
peculiarities, from the great masses of mankind ; but this 
msularity was a result othia peculiar genius, and formed 
a part of the man’s diaracter. Others will still more 
strongly grieve that the nature of his theological views 


should nave diBpo86d.him to keep iJoof from, and even 
to attack, those long-established forms in which religious 
troths have been handed doim to us from remote ages. 
A third party of readeia will condemn the vehement 
impulses whidi too frequexKUy carried Foster away from 
just conduahms, and separated his force of thought 
from ooireot judgment But, amidst all these regrets, 
let 118 not forget the originality and simple-mindedness 
of this distinguished writer, nor hide his merits oehlnd 
, his l^ts, so ihat the former shall become wholly ob- 
. the latter. 


iUiMelUineotts. 

*4 have here nade onljanoiegay of ooUedSowan, and 
have brought nothing of my own, but the etring that ties 
them.**— Jfontolyne. 

This 1 know, not only by reading books in my study, 
but also by experience of life abroad in the world, that 
those which be commonly the wisest, best learned, and 
best men also, when they were old, were never com- 
monly the quickest of wit when they were young. 
Quick wits be apt to take, unapt to keep ; soon hot and 
desirous of this and that, as soon cold and weaxy of the, 
same again ; more quick to enter speedily than able to 
pierce far; even like our sharp tools, whose edges bo 
ve^ soon turned .... Also for manners and life 
quick wits commonly be in desire new-fangled, in pur- 
pose inconstant, light to promise any thing, ready to 
forget every thing, both benefit and injury, and thereby 
neither fast to friend nor fearful to foe ; inquisitive of 
every trifle, not secret in the greatest afiairs ; bold with 
any person, busy in eveiy manner : soothing such as bo 
present, whipping any that is absent: — of nature, 
alvrays flattering their betters, envying their equals, 
despising their inferiors ; and by quickness of wit, vciy 
quick and ready to like none so well as themselves. 
Contrariwise, a wit in youth that is not over dull, heavy, 
knotty and lumpish, but hard, tough, though somewhat 
staflish, — such a wit, 1 say, if it be at the first well 
handled by the mother, and rightly smoothed and 
wrought by the schoolmaster, both for learning and 
whole course of living, proveth always the best. Hard 
wits be hard to receive, but sure to keep ; painful with- 
out weariness, heedful without wavering, constant with- 
out new-fanglednesB ; bearing heavy things, though not 
lightly, yet willingly ; entering hard things, though not 
easily, yet deeply ; and so come to that perfectness of 
learning in the end that quick wits seem in hope, but 
do not indeed ever attain unto. Also, for manner, and 
life, hard wits commonly arc hardly carried, either to 
desire every new thing, or to marvel at every strange 
thing ; therefore they be careful and diligeht in their 
own matters, not curious and busy in other men's 
affairs ; and so they become wise themselves, and also 
arc counted honest by others. They be grave, stedfast, 
silent of tongue, secret of heart ; not hasty in making, 
but constat in keeping, any promise; not rash iu 
uttering, Wt war^ in considering every matter, and 
thereby not quick in speaking, but deep of judgment, 
whether they write or give counsel on iveighty affairs. 
And these be men that become in the end, both most 
happy for themselves, and also most esteemed abroad 
in the world. — Jtof/er Ascham, 


In the stanzas entitled ** A True Tale,” which appeared 
in No. 74. the reader is requested to correct the follow- 
ing mistakes : — 

Verse 4, lino 2,— for " fair cadened,” read "for cadeaco.’* 
Verse 10, line 1, — for “ frontal ” read fontal.” 


N.B.— A Stamped Edition of this Periodical can be forwarded 
free of postage on application to the Publisher, tot the conve- 
nience of parties resloing.at a distance, 2«. Sd. per quarter. 
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PREFACE. 






We have so fully entered into detail, in the Address presented to our Subscribers in 
the columns of our last number for October, and explained so minutely our arrangements 
and intentions for the future, that little more remains for us to add. 

Actuated by a sincere desire to advance the cause of truth and right principle, by 
striving, while we amuse, insensibly to instruct and elevate the minds of our readers, we 
have expressed a not unreasonable hope, that our endeavours will be met in the same spirit 
in which they are made, and that all good men and true will, by according us their support 
and assistance, advance the good cause, and enable us to extend the sphere of our usefulness. 
And that the task we have assigned ourselves, viz., that of providing wholesome food for the 
minds of the thousands whose sole reading consists of the cheap periodical literature of the 
age, is no light or unimportant one, our experience tends daily and hourly to convince us. 
The only alterations we propose making in the general conduct of the Magazine are, 
that we hope to introduce a higher and purer style of writing than has hitherto been 
observable in our pages ; that in the tales and stories inserted from time to time, a deeper and 
more elevated tone of feeling will be perceptible ; that we shall give more frequent notices 
* and reviews of new publications, and that in every article we shall write with a view to 
cultivate the honest common sense, and instil the upright, healthy spirit which so peculiarly 
distinguishes the English character. To that clear good sense and sound judgment we 
confidently submit our pages $ only requesting our readers, if their opinion should prove 
favourable to us, to take us in, and advise thm frietids to do so likewise, — an equivocal 
recommendation, by the way, which we rely on their honesty not to misinterpret. 

One word more, and we have done : should certain papers of a more humorous cast than 
have yet appeared in our columns be occasionally inserted, we must entreat our more sohrr- 
minded readers to pause ere they condemn us on this account, till opportunity shall have been 
afforded us to prove that our wit is tempered with discretion, and that, though always ready 
to promote a laugh, we shall never, we trust, be found willing to do so at the expense, either 
of good taste or of right feeling, 

liOVDOK, October Ist, 1847. 
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NATURE'S WITCHCRAFT. 

Oitv of the moat diatinguiabed culUvatora of acienoe 
ia Fbria, in ibo middle part of tba eigbtae&th oentiuy^ 
waa tbe Abbd N(dlet He waa t^o Iteat to glre to hia 
oonatrymoi a popidar aceoont dP the briUiaiit diaoo' 
▼orieaofNovimioiiLigbt; aadbewaa aaaooiatedtv^ 
Duft^ in raaearohoB in Eleotridi^y then oocapjing 
tbonttentiiiii of aU 8ur«^* Hia eztenaiTO acqnito- 
OMWla in salmnt bnovMgOr biaaimple eloqooiiee, and 


beneTolent diipoaitioni gained bim general lOfO Odd 
esteem. 

OnedeoTyitthebi^giiiniiigof Julj, 1736^ be was mM 
in bit preparing a lecture^ when noemitip 
tlemaa, abmdowner of Andeliii, a oittageip 
maimoiiaoed, reqoeatiiig pennimion io 
of i)i8 abbd on a point of importaaei#. He 
panted by aereial dopieatioa, omeei vbdf 
wboie pale and anzioua iaee diq|»la|od ibe 
mind. Tbe genHenan briefly eteted l« 









SHABPB’S liONBOir UAHmSK 


Faria on buaineas, he waa sarprised that morning by a 
Tliilt'fhim Mb gardener^ wHh the neport that hla garden 
iria bewitohed, and that, if meana ware not taken to 
amet the evil, his tenanta feared the whole estate 
might be similarly cuned* 

** What leads you to anppote that your garden is 
bewitched r asked the abb6. 

My aardener here,” said the proprietor/' has brought 
me Bunoly roUa of leaves, ichich he says have been con- 
cealed here and there under the surface of the ground. 

1 took them to my physician, who, though a very skilful 
man in his profession, was unable to explain the matter ; 
but recommended me to apply to you as more skilled 
in such things than himself.” 

*• Let us see these rolls of leaves,” said the abb6. 

Whereupon the gardener produced a small box, 
which he opened, and turned out upon the table some 
half-dozen rolls of leaves, ouriously twisted into cylin- 
ders, two or three inches long. The abb6 looked at 
them attentively, and inquired when they were found. 

" The night before last, your reverence,” said the 
gardener. 

"How did yon happen to find themrasked theubbd. 

" Why, your reverence, 1 was cleaning up the garden, 
and, thinking the walks did not look so tidy as they 
ought to do, I detemiiied to put down a little new 
gravel While walUili aiong them, and looking down, 
my attention was oaugnt by a number of holes. Stoop- 
ing down to see the ettiae, I saw something green, like 
a leaf, sticking out. Tke gtavd about it was very loose, 
and on removing some of the pebbles 1 saw one ii these 
rolls. 1 had not to sewk far before 1 found a good 
many more.” 

"And you think theee roue ate the work of a witch 1" 
asked the abb6. 

" Of a witch or a sorcerer,” said the gardener, " and ' 
the abbd o# our village tldiiks ao too, and leeommends 
holy water, and I don’t know idmt” 

A slight blush and a smile passed over tiie Abb4 
Kollet’s face at the latter remarlL Perhaps he thought 
the Abbe of Andelis would not be a none ouffi if ho 
knew something of natural history. " And why do you 
think these rolls of leaves the worn of a witch, or a aes^ 
oarer T’ he asked. 

" Oh, because I donH bdUevO 0 man could make aii<di 
things ; and if he could, nhy should ho baty UMSm In 
master's garden, if it neiu not if way of a chatnt 1 The 
whole village is full Of alarm abooi it, and aotnathing 
terrible will happen If your ronttonoe cannot help ua? 

"Have you opened any of those rolls T’ asked the 
abbO. 

"Qod forbid t" exclaimed the terrified 9 udO|nr|[aB 
if the very mention of the thing was as daiiii||il as 
tiie thing itself. 

" Well,” said the abbd, " I strongly suspect these rolls 
are the woriL of neither witches nor sorcerers, but I 
simply of iuseots, and are, in fact, nests for their young. 

I have in my possessitm some rolls notjmlike these, 
which I know to be the work of insects. 1 will show 
them to you.” The abb6 then opened a cabinet, and 
pulled out a slidiiig shelf, on which various insects, 
their nests and eggs, were arnmged ; and among them 
was a roll similar in construction, but not of the same 
size, as those which had excited the terror of our honest 
gardener. 

"This,” said the abbd, " Ss an insect’s nest ; now let 
pB open one of these which have caused you so much 
Jim.” Wheraupen he pulM one apart, and a large 
white grab foil out before the astonished eyes of his 

. TjSngatdetter’s foee, which before had expressed 
Mitt dlimay, nbw suddenly changed to delight 
a|w He tubbed his hands, laughed, and ap- 

neased a tnaai who had jnst escaped *foom cMiine 
Itty Wfisotty. Bla maslir axttnged a smile with 
' abbd» iiM ^ gaardenarwaa begbmlng to express 
r hla gtttltfMj, when the ahbd told him he would do him 


a great ser^ce, if, on his return to Andris, he would 
collect as many cflhese nesfo as he could Mid, and pack 
them carefolly in a box, and send them to his friend 
M. Heaumur, at Berey, by tbo mail This the gar- 
dener promised to do, and the party took leave of the 
good abbd, woll pleased with the result of their 
visit 

At an early hour the next morning, the Abb6 Nollet 
proceeded to Bercy, in the neighborhood of Paris, to 
the house of his friend and benefactor, M. BJaumur, the 
celebrated naturalist, who was then engaged in those 
studies on the habits and economy of Insects, which 
have secured to him the reputation, which still attaches 
to his name, of being the best observer of insects that 
ever lived.* 

" You remember,” said the abbe, " our conversation 
respecting some curious nests formed by insects out 
of leaves, a single specimen of which was sent mo from 
Martinique.” 

" Perfectly,” said BJaumur, " and I have been anxious- 
ly looking for similar nests in our own country. My 
rose-trees are visited eveiy year by some insect which 
cuts out circular and oval pieces from the leaves ; but I 
have never been able to find how they are used, 
although 1 have diligently dug up the ground all about 
the trees, and watched for hours, both by night as well 
as by day.” 

I " A veiy odd adventure happened to me yesterday, 
which I think will help you out of your difficulty,” said 
the abbe ; who then related the ^venture of the gar- 
dener, and ended by placing a number of the rolls 
before the delighted naturalist. 

" Thanks, my kind friend,” he said, and proceeded at 
once to examine his treasuie. It consisted of a roll of 
leaf, or rather of several large oval pieces of leaf of the 
elm irae, petfeetly diy and brittle ; on removing the 
finit two or three pieces, which appeared to form an 
outer case or envelope, about half a dozen little cups 
were seen fitting into each other like so many thimbles, 
the smaller end of one passing into the larger open end 
of the other, and fonnlng alt^iher a eoirt of cylinder. 
On pulling this apart^ a hu^ Wnrin was discovered 
lodged in a silken eoooon.f 

" Why, this is the nymph of a bee 1 ” said BCaumur, 
"and 1 stroni^y snspeet that ihiB is the nest of a solitary 
bee hitherto unknown in this countiy. You have, 
indeed, brought me a tfOirare. Tes ! hero is a grub 
not so far advaaueed : it kas not consumed all its bee- 
bread.” * 

" My honest gludlMt hm engaged to send you some 
more of these nests,” sold ike abb6 ; who did not pro- 
long his visit, slnoO ho saw kow eager his friend was to 
smy the ^pednwns Withattt interruption. 

It is Boarecly necessary to inform the reader that insects 
provide for tho continuance of their species by deposit- 
ing their eggs in some safe place, with food at hand for 
the sustenance of the young grubs as soon as they are 
hatched. In many cases, the parent insect constructs 
a separate cell for each individual grub, filling it with; 
food, depositing a single egg in the midst of the food, 
and then carofmly sealing up the cell. In due time,— in 
some species not before following spring,— the grub 
is hatebed and begins to consume t& food provided by 
Hs careful mother ; it grows rapidly, and fills up its 
narrow cell in proportion as its food disappears. When * 
nothing more is left to eat, the grub prepares for its 
metamorphosis; it spins a silken shroud or cocoon, 

(1) Hta Jiknoirta pour J VKMoir^ dei lfiuete» extend to 
fix thick quarto volttmee, lUuatraleed by aoinerous plates. They 
were publnhed between 178J snd 1742, and oontein the result of 
nmnerotts obeerTal^ne made ptiadpelly kli own garden, yrhere 
he kept inseetsof all Unde, for the purpose of studying their habits, 
metamorphotes, Wc. His style is eonewfiat dlifoee, but for tags- 
eity of observatlaa, ingenuity of nieaue. spd cautious deduction, 
they arc perfect models for tifo natwalist, and possess all the 
charms of a romance for foe,gsaMral reader. 

(2) Beef-breed is s rnkfedHTeS^ JMttey and fhe pollimcf Ifoweei,. 
with which bees foed thdir yount- 


BflASnn unrjM^ XAcmstira. 


in wkidi U watirely oonoeala itself, ratnaining p,eifectl 7 
motionleia and without food often during thie whole 
winter, It is how called a chrysalis, and u the transi* 
tion state between a caterpillar with perhaps sixteen 
le^, powerful jaws, and a Toracious appetite, and a 
winged insect with six legs and a tube or proboscis 
for sipping the neotar of flowers, or other fiquid or 
Juicy food. This is the imago or perfect insect, Which 
passes a short but active life, employed chiefly in 
providing for another generation, which she is des- 
tined never to behold ; for as soon as her nest is 
complete, and all her eggs deposited, she falls a victim 
to the first cold of autumn. Such is the general outline 
of insect existence ; there are many variations, it is ti*ue, 
but those need not occupy our attention here. 

^s soon as M. B6aumiir had received the promised 
supply of loaf nests from Andclis, he examined them 
very minutely. Each roll contained six or seven little 
cups of equal size, all concealed under a common en- 
velope of leaves. These cups, as already noticed, fitted 
into each other, end to end, forming cells, each of which 
was destined to shelter a single worm from the time of 
its birth until it had attained the perfect insect form, 
and containing also the proper supply of liquid honey, 
or bee-bread, for its nourishment. All this was done 
with morsels of leaf skilfully arranged without paste or 
glue, but simply by lapping over each other in a curved 
form. 

' The pieces which compose each cell are of nearly the 
same shape. When cut from the leaf each piece is of 
course flat, but the bee knows how to bend it to her 
purpose, and she even folds down a portion of each piece 
so as to form a base to the cell. Three similar and equal 
pieces of a somewhat oval form are more than sufliciont 
to form a cell throe lines in diameter and about six lines 
long. Strength is given to the cell by making the 
pieces which compose it lap over each other, and they 
are retained in their places by the spring which they 
acquire in drying. A cell, however, of throe pieces is 
not sufficiently s&ong to hold the grub securely, and 
prevent the escape of its liquid food ; the careful in other, 
therefore,' folds three more pieces round the cell, and 
adjusts them in the same manner, and sometimes three 
or even six more ; so that it is not uncommon to find 
a coll composed of twelve pieces of leaf, all of the same 
size, or nearly so, skilfully and artistically folded into 
the form of a hollow cup, capable of holding liquid 
honey. 

Nor is this all. The little pot of honey being placed 
horizontally, a cover must be provided to prevent the 
liquid from flowing out. As soon, therefore, as the 
bee has filled the ceil with bec-bread, within about half 
a line of the top, and has deposited on egg, she cuts out 
a circular piece of leaf an(f fits it accurately into the 
open mouth of the cell. If one does not seem sufficient, 
she applies another, or even a third of these circular 
plates, which are kept in their places by the sUg:htly 
conical form of the cell. The rim of the cell projects 
above these covers, forming a slight hollow, into which 
the bee carefully inserts the base of a new cell which is 
finished as before ; and in this way she completes a pile 
of six or seven cells, forming a tolerably equal cylinder. 
Lastly, she covers up these cells with an envelope 
formed of larger pieces of leaf than those previously 
used, and thus Ihe nest is compiote'. 

M. Reaumur found the bec-bread in the cells to bo of 
a reddish colour, of a sweet yet acid taste, and as fluid 
as honey* 

Quand on sait ee qne Von doit chertSicr d voir, et od 
onU peut voir, on a me grande avanee pour y par- 
venir, ifiooght M. Bfoumur on entering^ his garden, after 
having cai^ally examined the neats of the leaf-cutter 
be#. 11# examined his rose-trees, and found that po^ 
tioge had been cut out of the leaves exactly oormspond- 
ing to the sjieti#ns which oompoaed the nests. He 



at work. He bad not long tewalt^ tevnhoikt noon m 
the lebond day of his waU^ he ohsernki a bee^alml 
on a shrub near the roso-bu^ to whieh ha ehMiy 
directed his attention, and, apparently finding 
thing quiet, the insect came over to the nsedniMi, 
plaeed herself beneath a leaf, seised with her tnn 
mandibles the edge nearest to her, and out it as easily 
as with a pair of soissors, advancing first toimida tbs 
principal nervure of the leaf, and then sweeping rpund 
again to its edge, soon detached a piece, with which sh# 
flew away. All this was done with as much rapidity an 
one could out out a similar piece from a sheet of paper 
with a pair of good soissors. 

M. Ii6aumur did not see this operation repeated more 
than two or throe times during inis season ; but, in the 
following spring, no sooner were his roM-ireos in leaf, 
than he east an eye upon them every time he went into 
his garden, and, as soon as any of the leaves bad been 
out, he began to watch them : this was about the end vi 
May, and be soon had the satisfaction of frequently wit* 
ncssing the little artisans at work in collecting sections 
of leaves for their iiests. During this season he made 
an immense number of observations, from which we 
select the following general remarks 

When a bee arrives at a rose-bush, it generally hovers 
over it for some seconds as if to select a leaf. In the 
very act of alighting she seizes it between her msndlbloc, 
and begins to cut, not ceasing until the wholo piece is 
dciaclied. As tiie piece is cut, the bee bonds it between 
her legs, and, when In the act of scjiaratlng It from the 
leaf, she vibrates her wings ; then, giving the final cut^ 
she falls through a few inches, reopvers lieneif, and flies 
merrily away. The facility and precision with which 
she cuts the different pieces, the oval, tho semi-oval, 
and the circular, varying their size accoNling to clr-* 
cumstances, are truly wonderful ; without <any guide 
but the instinct with which the Almighty has fiirnished 
her, she cuts out geometric figures in a p4>sitioil 
which one would think mostdismlvantagoous to correct 
workmanship. Without rule or measure, and evfui 
without seeing the line along which she euts, she Is 
able to toll at a distance from her nost tho esoci size of 
the little circular lids to her honey pots, and also to 
adjust tho varying dimensions of the oval pieces for the 
colls, and for their common envelope. 

But, before the little insect begins to form her nest, 
she must excavate a tunnel in the earth for its reception. 
This is a work of great labour, in whlcl» she is entirely 
unassisted (the male taking no part in the concerns <»f 
the household); she has to dig and to remove imich loiwo 
earth before a nicely rounded cylinder is completed, 
proper Ip mould the leaves to tho necessary dugreo of 
curvattSi^^ This l>eing done, M. lltfaumur supposed her 
procc^i^ to go on in the following order : she first 
lines the tunnel with leaves, which, in fact, form the 
outer case or envelope of the pile of cells already 
noticed. Entering the tunnel with the piece folded 
between her legs, she spreads it out, pressing it eare- 
fully against the sides j she repeats this process many 
times, always using large oval pieces, until a very com- 
pact lining is formed. She then proceeds to consiruet 
the first cell at the bottom of this tube, and, having 
completed it, goes out to collect the nectar ot flowery 
covering herself at tho same time with pollen; wfd 
elaborates the one in her stomach into honey, and oli* 
gorging it into the cell mixes the other with It, thus 
forming her bee-bread. She next deposit* ^ snj 
then once more visits tho tree io cut ooti disk of lew# 
with which she stops up the cell. TWs cell beiii| 
completod, and not before, a » begun #IM 

finished in like manner, then a thirds and so oft 
the whole is finished. ^ 

Although a great number of bees fie# away owpy filg 
Witt ttrir .MIBWU of lesrw, M.JM«wa«r knA anM 
snoeo^MT In Inoinif th. ^ Mil* 


1^ 


parts of the day, in hopes or seeing the insect I be able, it is true, to watch her proeeedliM# Ift hot d 
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abode ; yet, by examining the nett when about hidf 
fiaithed, tome new cirounuttancea might be developed 
tending to confinn the view taken of tlie courae of the 
inteet'B prooeedinga in conatracting her neat. 

M. B&umur was one day at Charenton, watching, 
with the patience of a naturaliat, a bee excavating a 
tunnel for her neat, when, happening to raise hia eyea 
to the surface of a terrace near him, he saw something 
green disappear in a crack between two badly joined 
stones. On cautiously approaching the spot he saw hy 
out there&om a bee of a larger size than the rose-leaf 
cutters. She flew to a young chesnut-tree ten or twelve 
feet ohT, and cut out a large oval piece, with which she 
returned. She was soon out again for another piece, 
and in less than half an hour had made more than twelve 
excuraionB, returning laden each time. 

As none of the pieces which the bees had cut were 
circular, M. H^aumur judged that the neat was only just 
begun, and that no cell was yet finished. He therefore 
determined to examine the work, to see if an outer case 
or envelope was really made first, as he supposed. The 
atones (below one of which the nest was situated) were 
covered with a grassy turf some inches thick, which 
being removed, ho gently disengaged one of the stones, 
choosing for the purpose the moment when the bee had 
quitted the nest, after having remarked that her jour- 
neys occupied more and more time. As soon os the 
atone was removed, the pieces of leaf were scon rolled 
up into a sort of tube which immediately sprung open 
when relieved from prosaure, because, not having had 
time to dry, they still retained their natural elasticity. 
It was, however, perfectly evident, that nothing but the 
outer case or envelope of the nest was as yet prepared. 
M. B6aumur put everything in order as well as he could, 
removed some of the loose earth which had fallen among 
the leaf cuttings, and carefully replaced the stone. He 
had not time to replace the turf when the bee arrived : 
she had no sooner entered her nest than she darted out, 
doubtless in alarm and amazement at the disorder and 
copfusion in which she found her household. Soon, 
however, she took courage, and returned ; and began to 
repair the damage, removing the loose earth by pushing 
it out with her hind legs. M. B6aumur watched her till 
eight o’clock in the evening, when he was obliged to 
return to Paris. 

At the end of two da}*s he returned to Charenton ex- 
pmssly to see how the little architect was getting on 
with her nest. He arrived at about five o’clock in the 
ovaning, and saw her enter the chink without carrying 
any leaf; he therefore thought it probable she was 
bringing in a supply of bee-bread. After she had gone 
out and returned two or three times without coitveying 
any leaf, M. B^anmur removed the stone and,fcnnd the 
nest now to consist of a tube nearly five inches in 
length. The leaves did not burst open as on the former 
occasion, for they had taken in drying a permanent 
bend. On introducing a straw at the open end, it pene- 
trated only to the third of its length, the remaining 
two thirds being evidently occupied with cells. The 
stone was again carefully rea^usted ; but the bee, on re- 
turning, was evidently aware that all was not quite { 
right, for she flew out in evident alarm ; gradually, i 
however, she took courage, and returned to her nest, 
whhdi in due time was filled with the usual number of 
colls. 

Such is the history of the leaf-cutter beo, for the 
knowled^ of which we, are indebted, first, to the sim- 
plicity of the gardener of Andelis, next to the enlight- 
ened, and benevolent Abbfi Nollet, and lastly, to the I 
genius and skill of M. Biaumur; and it is highly ere- 
ditable to this naturalist, to he able to state, that he 
made this history so complete, that little or nothing 
has been added to it Mr. has recorded a 

curious fact of cme of these bees, which, being about to 
eonstruct her nest in a brick wall, and finding the hole 
niieven, firstoarefiilly lined it with cotton, thus proving 
, Ihst insect can vary its prooeodings according to 


circumstances. It may also be stated that the grub is 
quite white ; that its cocoon consists of a thick solid 
silk attached to the sides of the cell. The exterior of 
the cocoon is of a cofiee-brown colour, but the interior 
is a fine whitish silk, smooth and lustrous, like satin. 
So that, should the leaves become damp and decay, the 
cocoons aflbrd a warm and dry abode, in which the in- 
sect, in one of its states of worm, nymph, or perfect fly, 
passes the whole of the winter. 

O.T. 


SOME PASSAGES PROM THE JOURNAL OP 
A WILTSHIRE CURATE. 

[Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield was first printed in 
London in tho year 1772. This circumstance, but little 
interesting to the generality of his readers, is merely 
mentioned, because it is possible that celebrated author 
took the first idea of hia work from the British Magazine 
of 1766, which contains the Journal, or, more properly 
speaking, some Extracts from the Journal of a poor 
Wiltshire Curate. The editor of the British Magazine 
assures the reader of the undoubted authenticity of tho 
Extracts, which are not indebted for any of their beauty 
to poetical additions or embellishments. 

It is, however, difficult to establish this authenticity 
upon any other grounds than inward conviction ; and 
the kind reader is therefore requested to peruse these 
extracts, in all faith and confidence ; perhaps he may be 
sufficiently pleased with them to regret that they are 
but extracts.] 

December 15, 1764. — Tliia day I received from T)r. 
Snarl, my roc tor, the sum of ten pounds sterling, being 
the amount of my half year’s salary; but even this 
hardly-earned pittance was not obtained without under- 
doing much mortification. After waiting for three- 
quarters of an hour, I was at last shown into tho rector’s 
study. He was sitting in a large arm-chair at his 
writing table ; my money was ready counted out beside 
him. He replied to my salute by a majestic nod, just 
removing for an instant the black silk cap which covered 
his head. Certainly, there is a great deal of dignity 
about him ; I always feel somehow as if I was afraid of 
him. 1 do not think I should feel more awe in the jfre- 
sence of the king himself. The rector pointed to tho 
money ; and my heart beat powerfully when 1 attempted 
to give utterance to a request for a slight increase to 
my miserable salary. Although this request had long 
been prepared, and I had ahnost learnt by rote tho 
words in which I intended it should he profi'ered, yet 
my unconquSrable mauvaise honte (which gives mo 
the feelings of a criminal, even when doing the most 
innocent things) quite overcame me. 1 stammered, I 
trembled ; thrice I began in vain ; voice and memory 
both deserted me: large drops of perspiration stood 
upon my forehead. 

" What is it you wish for 1 ** said the rector, in a most 


condescending manner. 

" What I wish is every thing is so dear 

with my amali income, in these bad times, I can soarcely 
manage to live.” ' 

** Small income. Sir f^What are you talking about 1 
Why, I could find anotitet curate for fifteen pounds 
a-year, any day I pleased 1 ** 

For fifteen pounds 1— WeU» if he has no fiunily he 
might possibly maiuige to live upjm it ; but 
** I imagine your &^ly is not increased, Sirl Ton 
have but two daughters ?" 


« No, Sir, bat 
is not eighteen,! 


owing up. Jane, the ddest, 
irFoSyia twelve yelbold.** 
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much the bettor. Ca]i*t the girls work for 
theipiolvos? ” 

I was goiug to answer, but he interrupted me, rose 
from his seat, walked towards the' window, and, tapping 
the glass as he spoke, said, ** Well, I have no more time 
to waste. Consider whetlier you will retain the curacy 
with a salaiy of fifteen pounds a year, and let me know. 
If not, I wish you a better curacy by Now-year’s Day.” 
He bowed civilly, and raised again his cap. 

1 gathered up my money, and took my leave. I was 
completely thunderstruck. Never before had he re- 
ceived me so coldly, or dismissed mo so hastily. Doubt- 
less, ho must have heard something to my disadvantage. 
He never even offered me any luncheon, as he had al- 
ways done liithcrto, and I had reckoned upon it, for 1 
left Oricklade early without breakfasting, and now felt 
faint and tired ; however, 1 bought some bread in the 
town; and that was sufficient till I got home again. 
How subdued and disappointed 1 felt, as I retraced my 
steps ! I wept like a child ! — the bread I was eating 
was moistened with my tears ! .... At last, 1 roused 
myself: ‘'For shame!” I exclaimed; "shame upon this 
weakness ! Is this your trust In God ? What more 
could you do had you lost the curacy itself? It is but 
a reduction of five pounds ! though that is onc-fourth 
of your little income, which must support three people ; 
and though it is but a diminution of a few pence daily, 
still it will deprive us of some of our little comforts ! 
And what then ? — lie who clothes the lilies of the field. 
He who feeds the young ravens, will not desert us I ” 

December 16. — Truly, my Jenny is an angel 1 Her 
mind is still more lovely than her person. 1 am quite 
ashamed to see her so much better, so much more truly 
pious than myself. 

I had not courage yesterday to tell the children of our 
misfortune. When at last 1 mentioned it to them, Jane 
became very serious; then smiling sweetly, "Do not be 
uneasy, dearest father,” said she. 

" Not uneasy !” 

" No, indeed, you must not.” 

"My poor child, how can wo ever avoid debt and 
want? I know not which way to turn. Wc wart so 
many things — and fifteen pounds will scarcely give us 
bread I ” 

Instead of answering, Jane put one arm softly round 
my neck, and, pointing with the other to Heaven, said, 
" There, father— there we shall find help 1 ” 

My little Polly seated herself upon my knees, and, 
stroking my face, said, " Do let me tell you a dream I 
had last night. I thought it was New-year’s Day, and 
that the king, mounted on horseback, with all his court, 
came to our door. There was a piece of work ! What 
a noise of drums and trumpets ! What a clatter and 
confusion 1 Then wc all set to work to roast and bake 
.... However, the king had brought his own food in 
gold and silver dishes, and, when it was served, what 
should they bring in upon a crimson velvet cushion, 
but a golden mitre for you, just such a one as is on the 
bishop's head, in the pictures in the old Bible. You 
looked very well in it, though I was ready to die with 
laughter when you put it on. Just then Jenny woke 
me, which made me very angry. There must be some 
meaning in such a dream, particularly when it only 
wants a fortnight to the new year.” 

" Pooh t nonsense, child 1” said I. " Dreams are all 
folly 1” 

" But,” she answered, " dreams come from God.” 

I cannot help thinking so too, sometimes; so 1 have 
noted this one down, to see if it was really sent to con- 
sole ns. It is veiy possible we may receive some New- 
yearns gift, which may be welcome to ns aJl 1 

I have passed this whole day In caloulating, though 
It is an employment I detest. All money matters puzzle 
my head, and leave my heart barren and empty, yet 
veiy heavy. 

Dtfember 17. — God be praised 1 All my debts are 
pald^oept one, 1 have paid away senren pounds, eleven 


shillings; so that I have only two pounds, nine shil- 
lings, remaining, and with this I must keep hcmio 
for half a year.' God help me 1 The heautiml black 
suit, which tempted me so much in Outby the tailor's 
window, must now be given up, though 1 am ladty In 
want of it. To be sure, it was not dear, but Jenity must 
have a new dress. 1 cannot bear to see the poor Mrl 
going about in a cotton govn this cold weather, l^ly 
must be satisfied with the merinos her sister wolre last 
year, which slic has turned aud arranged Ibr her so 
nicely. 

I am Sony to say I must also give up my share In the 
weekly paper which 1 have been iii the habit of taking 
with Westbiim, the bookseller. 1 regret this very 
much ; for without it, in this secluded place, one never 
hoars what is going on in the world. They say that at 
the last Newmarket Kaces the Duke of Cuml>er1and 
ivon five thousand pounds from the Duke of Oraflioti. 
How curious it is, that wo should thus, every day, see 
the words of Holy Writ so literally fiilfillod, " To him 
that hath shall be given, and from him that hath not 
shall be taken even that which lid hath I ” Even 1 
must lose Jive pounda from my poor little income ! 

But shame upon me, here J am again complaining ! 
and why ? Because I must give up the luxury of a 
newspaper. Shame upon me! Surely i sluill know 
soon enough, whothor Paoli* can maintain the inde- 
pendence of Corsica. The French have sent assistance 
to the Genoese, but Paoli has at least twenty thousand 
veteran troops. However, it docs not matter much to 
me. 

December 18.— How happy we aro all to-day I Jane 
has bought an excellent second-hand winter dross from 
a pedlar, wonderfully cheap, and there the two girls sit, 
working at it, as merry as possible. Jenny nnderttands 
bargaining far better than 1 do ; indeed, 1 almost think 
her sweet and winning maimer makes people give her 
everything she wants on her own terms. How they aro 
both laughing as they work I .lenny moans to appeal* 
in it for the first time on New-year’s Day ; ami Polly is 
proplicsying what wondcrfiil conquests she will make. 
No queen was ever so pleased with her diamonds, as 
these two girls with this simple dress : but, after such 
an expense, Jenny says we must bo very eo<momical. 

What a worthy man is Westbiirn, the bookseller ! I 
told him yesterday tliat I must give up the newspaper, 
because I bad lost part of my income, aud was not even 
sure of retaining the curacy itself. He shook me kindly 
by the hand, and said, " But 1 will continue to take it 
in, and you, my revered friend, will do me the favour of 
reading it as before.” One should never lie tempted to 
despair; there are many more good men in the world 
than one thinks ; and full as many may be met with 
among the poor, os among the rieli. 

tSame Day, Evening, — The baker is a hard-hearted 
man after all ! The last time Polly went for bread, sho 
found fault with it for being under w'cight, and badly 
baked ; this offenderl him so bitterly, that ho <‘allefl her 
all manner of names, and ended by desiring she would 
tell me, although I am no longer a sixpence in his debt, 
that bo would not serve me upon credit, and that wo 
might get our bread elsewhere. 

Poor Polly ! We had enough to do to console her I 
I cannot make out how the inhabitants of Cricklacle get 
all their news. Every one in the village says that Dr. 
Snarl is going to put another curate in my place. It 
would be the death of me ! The butcher must have 
heard something of it. But fur that, he never would 
have sent his wife to 'me, to complain of the hard f tiru^ 
mid to tell me that, in future, he could only sell Ida 
meat for ready money. The woman was very civil, end 
repeated many times how greatly she esteemed nm tu** 
Bpected ns. She advised us to toy. Bmitbj for the iM|rll 

(D It ttitttt b* ramembered that our curate had nrobiAdy a aro- 
vislMi of eorn meal, dried vegttablos, firuit, and othn nbcaHMitM 
•tomd away for winter me. 
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of batcbers* meat tli^t we require,— eaid he was 
Wter to do in the world, and could perhaps afford to 
weit for hie money, I did not tell her how thia oxtor* 
tibiier had treated us during a year, when he sold us 
aUMtt a penny a>pound dearer than to oilier people, 
oharged us for a much larger quantity than wc had, and, 
when at last we proved it to him, declared roundly, 
with many oaths, that his money must bring him in 
good interest, if be had to wait a year for it; and so 
showed me the door, 

I now possess but one pound one shilling and three- 
pence in eash I What will become of us, if no one will 
give us the necessaries of life on credit, even for a quar- 
ter of a year] And if the rector should turn me out ! — 
1 shall be upon the wide world with my two poor chil- 
dren i — and is not (^d there too ] 

JDeembtr 19. Marly.-^l awoke early this morning, 
and endeayoured to consider calmly the situation m 
which I dnd myself. My thoughts turned to Edward 
Sitting, my riehoousin, at Cambridge ; but poor people 
have no cousins 1 If the new year were to bring me 
the nitre which Polly dreamt of, half England would 
find outShey were related to me. After much delibe- 
ration, I wrote the following letter to Dr. Snarl ; and 
have despatched it by to-day’s post : — 

** I write with a heavy heart; for every one says your 
reverence[has determined to remove mo ; 1 know not whe- 
ther there is any foundation for this report, or whether 
it only arises from my having mentionod to one or two 
persons the oonversation 1 had with you. I have en- 
deavoured to discharge the sacred oifice committed to 
my care with seal and faithfulnoss ; I have taught and 
preached the word of God in all its truth and purity : 
naye given ocoasion for no complaints. My inmost 
eonsoience has nothing to reproach me with. I humbly 
requeated a triflinff addition to my salary. Your re- 
verenee itamediately spoke of reducing the small in- 
oome, which is barely sufficient to furnish me and my 
£imily with the absoluto necessaries of life ! — I appeal 
to your own feelings of humanity. I laboured with 
your predecessor during sixteen years, with yourself a 
year and a half. I am approaching to old age, my hair 
is already my. Without friends, without a patron, 
without a hope of other preferment, or the power of 
obtaining my bread by any other means ; the fate of 
myself and children hangs upon your word. If you 
desert us, nothing can save us IVom beggary and ruin. 
My daughters are now of an age to occasion me greater 
expenses, in spite of the strictest economy. The eldest, 
Jane, has filled the place of a mother to her younger 
sister, and docs evei^hing in the house. We cannot 
even keep a maid ; my daughter cooks, washes, cleans 
the house, sews, &e. 1 myself perform the other menial 
offices of my little housohold. In one respect, God has 
most especially ahown his mercy towards us. He has 
blesaed us udth excellent health, wo are never ill. Wo 
could not have afforded medicines. My daughters have, 
iu vain, attempted to obtain employment. They were 
ready to wash, to iron, to do any kind of needle work ; 
they can scaroely ever get it : for, in a poor village like 
this, all help one another, no one can afford to pay for 
asalatance. It would be hard enongh, if 1 must still 
endeavour to exist upon twenty pounds a year, but it 
would be still worse if 1 am to find myself reduced to 
fifteen pounds ; hut I trdtt in the goodness of Ood, and 
your owahttma|i%« andhumbly entreat your reverence 
q»eedlly to put an ebd to mv present state of anxiety.” 

When I had finished my letter, and given it to Polly 
to take to the post, 1 iQirew myself on my knees, and 
prayed for the blessing of Ck>d on the step I had just 
iakmi ; and soon I felt strangely comforted and cheered ; 
fbr a Word addressed to God, has over the same blessed 
effect as a word/hm» him. I had entered my chamber 
bowed to the eeurth with grief, and now left it cheerful 
comploied. ^gno sat working at the window. She 
lofikod M calm, as hitppy, as pea^l ai an angel. Her 
£soe beasrod with joy and contontnumt. A &int 


sunbeam shone through the little window, and illumi- 
nated the whole .room. I iblt inexpressibiy happy. I 
seated myself at my desk, and wrote my Sermon **Upon 
tiie Joya <i\f Poverty God grant it may infuse into the 
hearts of others a portion of the consolation I felt whilo 
writing it—while reviewing the joys and blessings 


which still remain to me, and givio^ent to the feelings 
of thankfulness which they inspire ! Even if it does go^ 
to no one else, it has been of use to myself; should my 


weak words comfort no other soul, they have soothed 
my own. But the preacher is like the phyrician, he 
knows ihe power of his remedies, though not always the 
exact efibet they will produce upon his patients. 

same Day, Noon , — This morning I received a 
note from a stranger, who arrived last night at the inn, 
and entreated me to come to him for a few minutes 
upon pressing business. 1 went immediately, and found 
a handsome young man of about six-and-twenty. He 
had a noble countenance, and very prepossessing man- 
ners, but I remarked that his coat was old and shabby, 
and his boots patched in many places. His hat, though 
originally a much more expensive one than my own, 
was now much mure worn and old. In spite, however, 
of his shabby dress, I could not help suspecting that 
the young man was well-born. He certainly had on a 
shirt of the very finest linen, and as white as snow, but 
it is possible it may have been a present from some be- 
nevolent person. He conducted me into a small private 
room, and after making a thousand apologies for the 
trouble he had given me, he confided to me, with some 
embarrassment, that he was in the greatest possible 
disti'CSB. He knew no one in this village, where he only 
arrived last night, and had addressed himself to me, the 
clergyman, os the only person from whom ho could have 
the slightest hope of obtaining assistance. He told me 
his profession was that of an actor, but he was now with- 
out any engagement, and on his way to the town of 
Manchester. Unfortunately, however, he had got to the 
end of his money, and had not enough even to pay for 
his lodging, much less to carrv him to the ena of his 
journey. In his despair, he had recourse to me. Twelve 
shillin]^ were all he asked for : and be promised, if 1 
would advance him this small sum, to pay it me back 
faithfully and honourably, the moment he obtained an 
eng^ement. His name is John Fleetman. 

There was no necessity for describing to me so fullv 
his trouble and distress ; his countenance expressed it 
even more vividly than his words ; but he must have 
read something similar in my features, for, on raising 
his eyes to mine, he started, and said, ** Will you not 
assist mo]” I then confided to him the exact state of 
my own affairs, without any attempt at concealment : 
I told him, that what he asked of me was the fourth 
part of all the money I possessed in the world ; and 
that 1 had great reason to apprehend the approaching 
loss of my curacy. His manner suddenly became cold 
and constrained, and he said, ''You are relating vour 
misfortunes to one still more miserable : I ask nothing 
from you ; but is there no one else in Cricklade, who, if 
he does not possess riches, has at least some humanity ]” 

1 felt rather confused and ashamed, and as if I nad 
confessed miaerablo position to Mr. Fleetman, in 
order that I might be hardhearted without blushing 
for it 1~I thought over all my parishioneES, but there 
was not one to whom I could venture to recommend 
him with a certainty of success. Perhaps 1 did not 
know their hearts sufficiently 1 1 then approached 
him, and, offering him my hand, said, you grieve 
memueh. Have a little patienoe. You now Iulow how 
poor 1 m^’'self am, but 1 will help you if I can. In an 
hour I will give you an answer.” 

As I returned nome I could not help thinking hew 
exteMrdinazy it was, that the stranger idiopld haye ad- 
dressed himself to iqe !— an actor to seek help tfqm a 
elefrgyman t There really seefiiB to be something ht me, 
which, like a magnet attracts the unfortunate and 
the distressed 1 AU wan wre in want turn to mt0wbo. 
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nakekUr, Iwre bo rerj lltUe to beotow. Even if I dine 
with a Mendi if there is a dog in the room, I am per- 
fectly certain that he will come and rest his head upon 
my knee, and fix his eyes so beseechingly upon the 
morsels which I «ieany to my mouth, that! cannot help 
giving them to him. 

When I got home, 1 related to the children who the 
stranger was, and what he wanted. 1 asked Jenny her 
opinion; she said, compassionately, **Nay, my dear 
father, I know well enough what you wish; you have no 
need of my advice.'^ 

“And what is it I wish?” 

“ You wish to treat the poor actor as you hope God 
and the reetor will treat you.” 

1 own this had not been my feeling ; I wish to God 
it had ! I took out the twelve shill iugs, and gave them 
to Jenny to carrj' to the traveller, — I should have felt 
humbled by his thanks. I can better bear ingratitude ; 
besides, my sermon was very far from being finished. 

Tke same AVcninjj.— No doubt, the comedian is an 
honest man. When Jenny returned from the inn, she 
had plenty to tell me about him, and of the landlady 
too; for the woman had easily discovered that her 
guest had an empty purse, and my daughter could not 
conceal from her that 1 had furnished him with money, 
with which to continue his journey. Tills drew down 
upon her a long discourse on my improvidence, on the 
wickedness of encouraging trampers, of giving one’s 
children’s bread to strangers, that charity begins at 
home, &c. &c. 

1 had just settled myself to my sermon again, when 
Fleetwood entered the room. He said he found it im- 
possible to leave Gricklado without thanking the bene- 
factor whose generosity had extricated him from the 
most distressing situation. Jenny was just laying the 
table for dinner. Wc had bacon, and plenty of potatoes. 
I invited the stranger to share our meal, lie readily 
accepted. Indeed, it must have been welcome, for I 
suspect he had but a poor breakfast. 1 scut i^oJly to 
draw some beer ; and it was a good while since we had 
enjoyed such a comfortable meal. Mr. Fleetman ap- 
peared pleased with his reception ; he soon lost the look 
of suffering and distress which he had at first, but pre- 
served that modest, timid demeanour, which 1 have 
often seen in those who arc a proy to the persecutions 
of fortune. He thought us very happy, and wc assured 
him that he was right. He imagined 1 must be richer 
and better off than 1 choso to appear; but there he was 
in the wrong. No doubt the good man was deceived by 
the order and neatness of our rooms, w'here ovcrj’thing 
was bright and clean; our furniture, though plain, 
was in perfect order, the table linen white as snow, and 
spoons and forks as bright as hands could make them. 
One is accustomed to find dirt aud disorder in the 
abodes of pover^, for the poor never understand true 
economy. But I always endeavoured to impress upon 
my late wife, and upon my daughters, that order and 
(dcauliness are evet the very best economy ; and Jane 
imderstauds this thoroughly : she almost surpasscB her 
poor mother, and brings up her sister admirably in the 
stnne way; 1 do not think the smallest speck would 
escape her quick eyes* 

We soon became quite intimate with our visitor; but 
he spoke less of his own afiairs, than of our precarious 
situation. Poor young man ! there appears to be some- 
Udng weighing heavy upon his heart/ God grant it 
my nc^t so upon his conscience / 1 remarked that ho 
suddenly ceased speaking, and a dark cloud 
came over hinii which, with a' strong effort, he threw 
ofl^ and strove to be gay again. God help him ! When 
he loft us alter dinner, I thought It my dutv to give 
Idea a great deal of good advice; for I know that stage- 
p%e<s are often l^t and tbov^htless people. How- 
ha gm me hli aacred promiae, that as soon as 
over ha was hi possession of the neoessaiy stim> he would 
MtHslly xetom 'what 1 had lent him*. Be must have 
mom whal^ he sold, for his words and manner were 


noble and impressive, and he asked ganre IhM 
for how long the money whieb leniailteo w0tti4 
to procure us the necessarise lift. Bis last f< 
me were, “It is quite impossible that you shOfi 
be unhappy; you have heav^ in hliA, 
(pointing to my daughters) “ two m teB 
your side !” 

(To he conUmed*) 


ON THE SUPBEIOEITY OP VOCAL 
INSTEUMBNTAL MUSIC. 

It would appear at a first- glance, that there oeilM be 
no question as to the superiority of instrumental pPir 
vocal music ; the varied, complex harmony belongitig 
to the one, would apparently be far beyond a power 
which has only simple melody at its command — at least 
comparatively speaking it can hardly be said to poiiasi 
more. Why is it, then, that the most aplritrstltflng 
instrumental music, however it may daasle and delight, 
can neither at the moment make so deiq» an imptas- 
sion, nor yet linger with us throo|^ life, as the tones of 
some simple song from the lipii of one who knew wall 
how to feel, and to express, its beauty 1 Tliat this is the 
case with persons in general will be readily eoncedod, 
and but one reason can be given ; good singing rcillj 
touches the heart, while instrumental muile, with all 
its 'wonderfully-blended harmonies, oapablo indeed of 
dazzling, ot delighting, possesses not the power, M 
least oi^y in a very inferior degree, of making us tml ; 
and it may be, too, there is something in the msmaftm 
of an instrument wbi<di renders us less sueoeptilda oi 
music proceeding in any way from such a source* 

There is also a most important cause of Us want Of 
permanent impression. A i>erfonncr may be entfte 
master of music as a scieueo, and yet not posesM one 
particle of feeling— be may ))e perfection in the know* 


feeling is its very essence, its being; it has no existence 
apart; and well may mechanism and science shrink 
before a power which fills the soul of the poet, the 
painter, the sculptor, which alone can orcal-e the oeon- 
tiful in all things. None would assert that all Instm- 
mcntal porformers are deficient In the more subtle and 
refined portion of their art ; yot even Thalberg, with all 
his depth of feeling, can never speak gn he would have 
done, from the soul to the sou], had nature given him 
the power of utterance without the mechanioal iniediuin 
of ]^ys and wires. 

Borne persons rest the claim of superiorly on an 
orchestra. Wc will speak of one which is unrivalled, 
the orchestra of the Italian Opera ; and yet the audience, 
unquestionably persons of the utmost refinement^ sur- 
rounded by perfection in every art, familiarised with 
the great masters of music in all their exedUs^u* SUd 
therefore likely to possess the power of fteutg and 
appreciating, yot these persons listen with a|iaw» or 
more properly, can hardly be said to listen at all, until 
the first low notes of the singer change in a moment 
the chameter of the whole strcnc. Bhall we Sjwa of 
one to whom, in all human prolttibility# wc sfiwl listen 
no more, of peiiiaps the most exquisit© singer Engirt 
ever will hear,— of Eobini. When |ierfeet 

voice fell on the ear, so unbroken was tphe stUlnms, that 
the vast house seemed filled only by ^ 
statues, save only for tUo expra^on 
subdui^ infiuonee called up into 
expression at all. Let any one listeii Phi1ipss^s il||j| ng 
feom the Messiadi— it I*' imposrfble fer any eemraijiliiu 
of nound to ho more thrilling^ore p 

ftot. Ahan that single voice. When he nttoia Jkn 
« m darkness shall cover t|ie ea^h, 
nmsthe people,” who docs not tremfid wroh 4 ifc 
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fldlBtf if tlukt deioUtion whara the light of God ^one 
etan oa ** darkness which might be felt” We will 
18 the last tones ef the singer die away, the 
man pouring forth the glorious ssagnificence of its 
mSsi^magmfioent it indeed Is, and we shall acknow- 
ledge while we listen that it is indeed the triumph of 
Mrt, but we shall feel that the first sound, the voice of 
the singer, wm the triumph of nature. It may be 
remarked, that part of the efieot produced by the Mes- 
siah is from the anblimity of the words. This will 
xeadilr be conceded ; but, as poetiy and vocal music are 
BO leglthni^ly linked, are so entirely one, it is of their 
united charm we speak, in dwelling on the beauty of 
Tocal muaie in its highest perfection. But we need not 
look so high as the inspired writings, or the noble 
melodies of Handel, for beautiful and lasting effects ; 
none overheard Moore’s Irish melody, 

** PSreweU, but whenever you welcome the hour,” 
sung under the circumstances for which it was written, 
— eung at the parting hour by a dearly loved friend who 
could feel md express its exquisite spirit, without 
remembering it through life — without feeling, when- 
ever the song might be heard again, though at the 
interval of years, that one evening come back, vividly 
as it had been but yesterday, 

— “ the day, the hour, 

All things pertaining to that place and hour ” 
remembered faces — ^familiar voices — ^the singer, the 
circle cd “hkppy friend^,” it may be, dispersed never to 
meet on earth again ; all, at the moment, would return 
with a distinctness, a reality, which wo would defy all 
the instrumental music in the world to produce. The 
power to soothe and oharm the present hour, to ombalm 
the memoiy of the brightest past away, is surely not a 
light onoi and may well claim prc-omincnce over all the 
■piendid perishing gratification which instrumental 
music can give. \Ve willingly concede its scientific 
superiority, its more brilliant qualifications, but wo 
olum fbt the union of melody with poetiy, something 
more refined, more exalted, an abiding iniluence over 
the iunoit soul which cannot pass away. 


RAMBLES IN BELGIUM. 

No. 1. — OsTEiro. 

I HAD for a long time felt a great desire to see the 
Low Cioantries : my wish was gratified. After a voy- 
(for that if literally was) of two days, the minutiae 
of wMch I will not detail, I landed at Ostend. There 
is soaroely any sensation more pregnant with novelty, 
and a sort of confusion of ideas, than that which awaits 
a tiaveller from the shores of Old England, when first < 
ha sets foot on a foreign land. Something new, some- 1 
thing etrange is about and around him everywhere. 
Mew customs, new costumes, new ways, new habits, 
BoBolt his attention on all sides ; and though the inter- 
course oi alt the oontinontal nations with the inhabitants 
of Albion's ii^ has become more and more frequent, as 
civiliatioa, with idl Its concomitant blessings of steam- 
boats, nilroadtf he. has advanced, still novelty and a 
diflbmce are ‘risible in eveiy aspect of the terra nova. 

That snob were my own feelings I must frankly con- 
fess^ when, after a night’s repose in the Hdtel de la Cour 
ImpMde, 1 sallied forth to see Ostend. 

I^rat^ the whiteness of the houses, so different to the 
exterior of our own habitations in smoky London: this 
had for me $n extraordinary efiM, inasmuoh as I could 
not lefiaiafirom liuiqyiDg that they had all been recently 
Hinted or cleaned* This very agrseable appearance 
Igb# ftm the fiiiet of the prevalenoe of wood as an 


Sensation the second, was produced by the garments 
of the populace, so picturesque and distinct. The 
many priests I encountered, with their flowing cas- 
socks and tri-comered hats, added very considerably to 
the grouping of the scene: their name in Belgium 
is legion : in almost every street, in every nook or 
sequestered spot, on the beach, in the outskirts of the 
town, there they wore. I must say they did not give 
me the notion of rigid absUnenoe from rich men’s 
feasts, for all that I saw wore of a very comely port. 

Ostend, as well as I could ascertain, is ;not a very 
remarkable place : there are few remains of antiquity 
in it. It stands on a low flat shore, the sands of which, 
and the fortifications, especially the rampart, present a 
charming promenade for the many visitors who flock 
here, during the season, ^to avail themselves of the 
opportunities ^he place affords for bathing. Oysters 
are sent to all parts of the kingdom, and the Ostend 
oysters are considered of great excellence. There is a 
great deal of fishing carried on. One of their con- 
trivances in the piseatory art afforded me much enter- 
tainment : a round net is fastened by loops to the end 
of a long pole, and repeatedly ducked in and out of the 
water : many of these nets were, however, left all night 
attached to boats ; 1 had no means of knowing with 
what success. 

I had an introduction to a widow lady, who resided 
in the Rue dc la Chapelle, but it happened unfortunately 
that she had the day previous gone on a visit to some 
friends at Bruges, so that I did not see her. The 
grisettc, a lively young Frenchwoman, gave me per- 
mission to see Madame’s pictures: the gem of the 
collection was a small Rubens, equal to anything I ever 
saw by that master. 1 could not ascertain whether 
there was any particular lion visible in or about the 
neighbourhood. 

The church has no especial feature to invite the 
attention gf the tourist eager to behold others well 
I known to fame. Far out at sea, you may descry the 
steeple, a very welcome sight to all who love not, and 
are not loved by, the rolling deep. 

I was much amused with the obstinate adherence of 
an old epicicr, to the faith of a fact somewhat dubitable. 
I certainly had heard that the celebrated ''hultres 
d’Ostende” were really and truly an English importation, 
sent here to he improved, or rather educated, to suit 
the Belgian palate : indeed, 1 had seen the oyster parks 
a few hours previous to my conference with the Flmning. 
When I expressed my belief that the fish were not 
Ostenders, but English bom, he had for all reply, 
" Monsieur, mais Monsieur, vous dies trompfi; e'est bien 
drdlc, mais pardonnez, vous dtes trompfi.” The same 
worthy, on bearing me exclaim that I had not seen a 
tree in or near his patriotically loved dwelling-place, 
offered, with no small pomposity of manner and proud- 
nesB of voice, to guide my ignorant person to a spot 
where I should behold a tree of laige 
A riiort walk brought ns close to this fi«Mt i^Miinen 
of the forest tribe. Shades of Fansani^ noble avenne 
of Hatfield, how yon rose to mfridb in yottr 
quiet, stately grandeur, with eR your majesty of Ibibt 
rich with the hoar of ages I tesigine a common i^joa- 
more, in one of those oaituf-^way churehjmli In 
the great metropolis, and you im before you 
aggeratedspeitoencliheisaQrp^loiyofO^^ / 
Alter a Wk on the saiiids, sad round 
I iras not sony to partake ilt a most cemlbrtahleaiid 
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bM foand it difficttlt to im>7ido iaitroction for me. | 
not able to gire mo adTantoges thenuelvesi i 
i ohall DOTor cease to &el grateful that events were 
ordained in such a manner aa to afford mo these benefits. 
0iijdl 1 was nearly fourteen years of age 1 helped my 
in his workshop; he was a caipenter, but 1 never 
.;nach liked this trade, and for some time he spared me 
]^rt of the day to attend the school, which an excellent 
dlaigyman, who had just come to us, had established; 
hat as I became mote usefhl my father required my 
assistance oonstantly, and I was obliged to leave my 
book. This privation made me veiy unhappv, and I 
fear discontented, although 1 had so many blessings 
around me. Soon after this change in my employment 
the elder non of our good clergyman was ordained to 
the holy oflleo in which his father had set him so bright 
an oxample; he proposed taking me as his servant. 
Kothing could have afforded me greater satisfaction, 
and I soon became sincerely attacked to my kind 
master; he bore all my youthful failings with chari- 
table foHiMainaoe,and devoted some time every day to 
my instruction. As 1 became older I learned fully to 
nnderstand hfo worth, and to appreciate the lessons he 
taught me : nothing could persuade me to leave him, 
although he promised to try and procure me a better 
situation. His charities were too extensive to allow 
li^ to give me very high wages, but 1 felt I was 
happier in tiying to assist him, and could not toll what 
my temptations might be wore I to leave him. When 
ifoout thirty years of age 1 married a farmer’s daughter; 
hut until my dear master’s death 1 continued to reside 
with hlm^^my wife acted as his housekeeper. When 
we lost his earthly presence we removed to a small 
form in a distant part of the country; there we had the 
•atlsfootion^of seeing our children benefit by the cxccl- 
hmi advio^ 1 bad ergoyed, which 1 was then enabled to 
repeat One by one they left us for homes of their 
own, until we had only one daughter remaining with 
os ; she was several yean youn^r than the nst, and 
we looked forward to her cheering presence for some 
time ; but at the early age of seventeen she attached 
Imrself to a young man of whom we knew very little. 
For some time we refused to consent to their union, but 
our poor girl seemed determined, and, as we could not 
give any decided objection, with reluctance we sufiered 
him to take her from us ; he appeared to have good 
prospects as a settler in Canada, and they sailed shortly 
allber their marriage. My wife and 1 were then advanced 
In life, and after some few years of domestic peace, she 
WIUi taken from me : 1 gave up my farm and spent my 
time amongst my children. I had not received any 
intelligence of my youngest daughter since her de^ 
parture, until some months ago, when she wrote to me 
hogging for tidings of her fomily ; she dated her letter 
^SSuthaiwton,' and desired me to direct my answer to 
a pqstromce in that town. She had just arrived at 
XSngland, and intended coming to us as soon as possible ; 
the nerer mentioned her husband. 1 instantly wrote 
and told her of her mother’s death ; but fearing that 
my dear child might want a home, 1 arranged tlmt she 
should como . to me at a cottage which 1 took for the 
purpose in 'W.yilla^ where one of my sons resided. 
She never answered tnU letter, and, thinking tlmt dis- 
tress caused the duday* 1 enclosed her money for the 
jouriiey. After this aU my letters were returned, and 
months passed away without my knowing where she 
was until three days ago ; 1 heard from a person whose 
name was unknown to that my daughter was vexy 
ill, and wished I would come to her : 1 had given up 
the cottage on findii^ that the was not likely to como 
to it, hot t had 'spent neari^ all that I had in making 
it obmfericble. I was anxiona to reserve some small 
nun for hea and therefoie determined to undertake 
my journey ph foot : for two days 1 have travelled over 
WioiiA roads, in spite of bad weather and .fatigue ; thia 
to hconght me to the condUion in which 70u find me, 
1 hope to reach my deat^^ 


"Ton shall not proceed another mile on fooV* inter- 
rupted Mary’s uncle ; " I am a tanner, and can send 
you on in one of my carts; my eldest boy can drive 
you, and my wife will find him some commissions to 
execute in the town which is the nearest to this village, 
and is not more than a few hours’ drive.” 

The old man gratefully accepted this offer ; and turn- 
ing to Martha expressed a hope that more care might 
be taken of Mary for the future. He eagerly listened 
to her short history ; asked several questions, and, when 
he had heard the whole account, he expressed his wish 
of residing near them, in order that the child might be 
with him constantly. " I cannot,” he added, " say how 
deeply she interests me. Should my dear daughter be 
willing, I shall bring her back with me, and should bo 
glad to be near those urho would be kind and feci 
interested in us.*' 

The farmer and his wife were much pleased with the 
proposal, and at once told him of a small cottage, not 
many yards from their door, which they knew was then 
vacant and likely to suit him ; it was agreed he should 
stop and sec it on his road the next morning. The 
night was now far advanced ; Martha had made a ImkI 
for the old man in the sitting-room, and he gratefully 
sought the rest he so much needed. 

CHaPTEB 111. 

With early dawn little Mary awoke, and sprang 
cagflriy to the window ; the storm had pained over, and 
all around glistened in the morning sun ; she fancied 
the birds welcomed her, and joined in her prayer and 
thanksgiving for the many blessings she enjoyed. While 
listening to their joyous songs, her little tort blessed 
the Great Giver of all mercies, and rejoiced that she was 
gifted with a mind that could understand and feel what 
&cir instinct alone made tlicm value. 

Impatient to visit " Trust,” she was not long drisss- 
ing, and ran merrily into the yard to uncliain him ; her 
joyous laugh soon broi^ht the old man to her side ; ho 
gently remonstrated with her for the anxiety which she 
had caused the previous evening. 

" I thought,” answcj'ed the child thoughtfully, " that 
only mothers were anxious ; my aunt is very good and 
kind ; but you know 1 am not her own child.” 

" You have a Father who will suide you and direct 
you, if you will listen to His voice ; He will take you to a 
home in heaven ; but it is His will that you are now 
here ; He allows you to eiyoy the protection and affection 
of those around you ; and you must learn to cherish, 
deserve, and feel grateful for their Care.” 

“ You love me ; may 1 not come and live always with 
youl” 

The old man’s heart yearned to ti^e the little girl 
under his own eye; she much resembled what the 
daughter he now sought had been in infoncy. 

On observing the old man’s eyes so xnoumfoUy fixed 
on her, the little one felt quite frightened, and meekly 
inquired whether she hod been very wrong in asking tq 
live with him. 

Hot wishing the child to (foserve his mnnUon, he 
answered her by telling her of bis itootfon jto iniurn 
soon, and perhaps stay in the viJULage^ wto Aould 
be able to see her evciy day. 

I shall be very glad if you will ^WMTshe wifl?^ me, 
and teach me what is righv' exdoifoed me child, piap- 
ping her hands ; but seeing her frito ai|Ql look gmve, 
she became auddenly a^en^ end foiqixixjyi^ 
his fece. - * 

" I cannot alone make yon 4o wl^it is 
yon miMitsedc such gt9idaiiu»fmmyto)|^to> 

He gFBcionaly deem me a iforthy insOTtawd to itomet 
yoo, I shall he thgnkfoi for hwF peqpttqd to show 
yon the naith to pnrfeot foipninem Come/ ho, emd 
oheerfiiliy," you shall W 

toUvein.” 

* Wo wi9 call it oarfiom/ towcfaiht " for j 

towlmay Pome and see y<ra very oftem*' ^Uly i 
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pinf ftloog the path, but keeping tight hold (4 hUhand, 
she led the old man to the spot. The dwelling was vetj ! 
small, but clean and neat ; the little garden offered I 
pleasant and profitable employment. | 

Mary gathered some flowera for a wreath for " Trust’s" 
neck, who had kept close to her side, as if fearful of i 
again losing her, aud then, insisting on her companion’s 
taking a l^autiful little rosebud to remind him of her 
during his day's journey, followed him back to her 
uncle’s house. Breakfast was ready; and soon after 
she was obliged to part with her new acquaintance. His 
blessing brought tears to her eyes ; for she remembered 
the time when she came daily for her mother’s kiss ; 
she turned sadly away, but found her aunt by her side, 
with such a look of kind sympathy, that she, with sur- 
prised joy, received her caresses. 

The traveller’s history had much interested all who 
heard it ; and Martha much desired that he should 
return and assist her and her husband in the guidance 
of their children. She was good-hearted, and endea- 
voured to do what was right herself, and to influence 
them to do so likewise ; but she had not enjoyed the 
benefit of education, and lamented her own deficiencies 
too sincerely not to know that she was wanting in much, 
which she desired that her children should understand. 

Mary sat silent in the porch, puzzling to find out 
what could make her cry so much ; for she fully ex- 
pected her aged friend would return ; and she thought 
her aunt’s kindness ought to have made her quite Igyipy. 

''Are you going to school to-day, Mary?’’ in^ir^ 
little Johnny. 

This question roused his cousin ; she felt she had much 
rather stay away. " Trust," who had sat at her feet, 
with his iiead and paws resting on her knees, as if to 
express his wish to share her feelings and cheer her, now 
jumped up, wagged his tail, and looked wistfully in her 
face ; she thought she would gladly escape to the fields 
with him, and hastily answered the little boy, — " I shall 
not go to-day, Johnny ; you must go without me.’’ 

The astonished look of the inquirer, who had never 
scon her so irritable before, recalled Mary’s sense of 
duty; and taking the child’s hand, she told him to go 
witli her to her aunt, that she might ask her. 

Martha guessed what passed in her niece’s mind, and 
tenderly sought to indulge her without allowing her to 
spend the day in idleness, which would make it appear 
so much the longer. " You shall take tills bundle of 
work to the Squire’s, instead of going to school ; I want 
it carried home, and Mrs. Adams will perhaps he able | 
to give you some more to bring back to me ; James will < 
he home in the afternoon, and you can return in time to ! 
meet him, and receive any news he may bring of your 
friend." Nothingeouldhavegiven Mary greater pleasure 
than this errand. The kind inhabitants of the Hall 
wore always good to her; took pleasure in instructing 
her ; and encouraged her visits. Mr. Stanmore was 
very wealthy; but he had so conscientious a belief that J 
riches were entrusted to him to benefit others, and to 
be a means of extending his duties as a Christian, that 
a large portion was each year put aside for the relief of 
his poor tenantry, and more for other charitable pur- 
poses, The only being on whom ho lavished extrava- 
gance wns his daughter. Her mother had frequently 
objected, when she was very young, to her having such 
]ai|fe sums at her own disposal ; but latterly, when she 
•aw how her daughter had been led to view her wealth, 
•he never (findted her father, and thankfully allowed her 
the fun control over what ho put into her hands. This 
only child, so dear to her parents, had been brought up 
with every care; andher instraetora nowrqjoicod to find 
ihnt t*boir jprmpts had taken offeot on her heart,— 
her daily, nouily actions setting forth the principles 
fhiMi ebehad embmeed. With her, Mary was a great 
end ahe would often call fiw her, on her pony. 


»tber*e estete ; they used somethnes to go some dls- 
taii^,andiq^Bdliouta in the fields imdimoda; BUen 


StannmraeonstantlyiiiadeMtxykide. TlmohiMiiHeiwpd 
her with her ideas upon everything arotmd tben^ang igr 
firiend took great delight in direoiint and Unanmilg 


her proUgde. Their ^vourite rcsting'f^ace wn ^ 
ruinous chapel ; it was well shaded liy anolwMf ^{ili 
and here they spent the hottest days of anminilt,. 
brought books and work, and foaad a midy irnmi 
a kind mistress soon became dear to the mewl ihd 
when her aunt gave her the errand to Mia. 
she rejoiced that she should have an opporl^lif or 
relating her adventures with the old man. 

When she came to the housekoeper's roomi ah# 

Mrs. Adams very busy ; ^be had alu) much afteetion liMf 
Mary ; and when the ladies were engaged, made bar 
with her, and the old woman took great pride In teasai* 
ing her to work ; but on this oocasion she appealed tpe 
much occupied to attend ip her. Mary gave her aunth 
message, put down the bundle, and timidly inqnlud 
whether she might see the ladies. 

"lam not ture that you can go to them to-dsy> hot 
you can run round to Miss Bllen's slitlug-room; she 
may be alone with her cousin, Miss Francis, wbq la 
staying with her ; there are several visitors bare new, 
but the young ladies spend some pari of the morning in 
their own sitting-room." 

Mary, for an instant, thought she would rather not 
see her friend than meet a stranger ; hut she remcni' 
bored her desire to interest her in the old man's his- 
tory ; and, trying to be ooun^eous, sbo skipped on to 
the lawn, and ran to the window, where siio Had so 
often found admittance. Pooping in, and knocking 
gently on the glass, she was disappointed to find only 
the strange lady there. 

" I came to look for Miss Siaumoro," she hesitating^ 
replied to the inquiry of what she wanted. 

" My cousin will soon be here ; what have you to iiy 
to herl" 

To relate her tale to any ono also seomad Impossible s 
yet, fearing it was rude to refuse, slie was mneb piiiss(e4 
wliat to say, when Kllon's entrance relieved her; Ai 
warmly welcomed her little favourite, and soon em- 
ployed her by begging for her ossistaj^ In enanging 
some flowers. The presence of a third nemon put a 
restraint on Mary, hut she was happy in Ming neeftil* 
Some more flowers were wanted from the gnrden, 
and, carrying the scissors, she went with l&Uen to pick 
them. 

" 1 fear, Mary," said the latter, " we shall not have 
many more rides this summer ; my cousin Anna will 
stay some months with me, and I must consult her 
wishes.” 

" But cannot slie come with us ; I am sura she would 
like to walk in the woods!" 

" Bhe would not, 1 think, find tho attractions in 
nature that we do, and I believe would prefer a drive 
in the carriage." 

" Then it must be that she has never scon them." 

" Wo will not try to find out what her reasons may 
be ; it is sufficient for us that we give up our own pleasure 
without a munnur." 

Unfortunately, Maiy was not inclined to be so con- 
tented, and would readily have expressed her dislike of 
such an obstaole, bad she not feared that her compaidon 
would bo displeased ; looking at peoceftit counte 
nance, she feit almost ashamed of her own thoughts, 
iw uer wcaiiiu, i and walked on for some time in silence. At last she 
ly allowed her recollected tbai ibis might he the only opportunlt|r for 
handa. This I mentioning her new acquaintance, file looked doabl- 

_ 1 . u* — Ingly in km firiend’s fiaoe, half fearful that sbnmigbt iwit 

have time to listen. 

“ I aoe^ Maiy, that you have aometkigg to talk 
thia morning ; as we cannot Indulge in our walk%jjpl 
conversation at the ruin, you must learn to speuk 
hmn." • - ^ ' 

" I ^ould gladly do so ; but although tbate grt so 
many bAudful flowers Jhere, and the birds aiitf aiuund 
me as sweetly, I feel aa if these neat wslkiaiidinadsup 
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fiite took awiy all the ease that I have trlth you in 
vodde.'* 

** Dearchild^ you must not feol thus; all the beauties 
here areas uatwral, and I am as ready to hear you ; such 
tfifles should not influenoe you. Come, wo will rest 
on this beneh, it may not be as soft as our turf seat; 
however, it is in the shade.” 

But the child would not sit down, and remained 
timidly leaning on the arm of the seat, while she gave 
her account of her new friend. 

« You certainly have found a pleasant acquaintance, 
and I hope he may prove a valuable advisor; but 1 can- 
not see why you should have hesitated tolling me this 
before.” 

" The difficult part is to come : he loves mo already ; 
he has no one to take care of him, and 1 want to live 
with him ; I can do a great deal of house work, and I 
would not then run about the fields all day ; 1 want to 
learn all he has to teach me. ' lam afraid, you will think 
this veiy bold of me, when he has never given me leave, 
and he looked so grave when 1 told him, that 1 thought 
you might do the same.” 

This is a strange idea; and I can scarcely think you 
are right in dwelling on such a plan. 1 fear you are not 
sufficiently grateful to your aunt. Had you a more con- 
tented mind, you would be less restless, and happier 
where you are.” 

" But I am certain that the old man would teach me 
what was right much better than my aunt.” 

** Have you already learned perfectly all the duties 
which she teaches you 1 Is there nothing that she tells 
you, that you neglect 1” 

Kaiy felt that she was very wrong ; the beautiful scenes 
that surrounded her seemed to reproach her ; she covered 
her foce with her hands, and now bitterly repented her 
iU-humonr. She owned her errors, and knew where to 
seek for that forgiveness and direction which no human 
being could fdve her. After a few minutes’ silence, she 
ran after Ellen, who had walked on ; her smiling face 
was now as cheerfol as ever. 

" My heart is quite bright now,” she exclaimed, '^and 1 
want you to grant me a favour before 1 go, then I can 
run home and wait for James.” 

" You may adh your favour ; but I shall be obliged if 
you will carry the flowers in for mo.” 

Mary had not intended to meet the stranger again, 
but, remembering how uncharitable her ill-temper had 
made her towards Anna, she ran in with her basket, 
and taking the prettiest rose she could find, laid it by 
her side ; and without waiting for an acknowledgment, 
bounded back to Ellen. 

" Now for my request. Will you promise to come 
and see my old man directly he comes ) You know I 
may someUmes, if my aunt will let me, visit him ; and 
if you were there at the same time, it would be almost 
as pleasant as the ruin.” 

** I will try and come, if you will first ask him whether 
he would like to see me ; and if my cousin docs not require 
my company.” 

" Wiu she not come with you T* In her heart Mary 
hoped Anna ifould not come ; but she thought of her 
former bad feeltngB about her, and fancied she should 
thus make some amends, as she could not doubt that she 
would like the visit. 

We will see, Mary; I cannot say what would be most 
aspeeabte to her; bntwhen you let me know that your 
mend is come, and willing to sec me, I shall use every 
endeavour to come to him.”^ 

With this assurance the ehild was obliged to be satis- 
fied ; taking leave of Mias Stanmore, she returned to 
Mrs. Adams for the fresh supply of work, and was soon 
running down the road leading to her uncle’s cottage. 

(To be coniiniued,) 



ffifograplfral Skefries of •afntero. 

SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

Having traced the history of some of the most emi- 
nent painters of the Italian,^ Flemish, Dutch, and French 
schools, we seek for instances of genius and celebrity in 
artists of our own country ; and the name of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds is foremost on the list. His birth took place 
on the 16th of July, 1728, at Plympton, in Devonshire. 
His father, the ^v. Samuel Reynolds, had eleven 
children, five of whom died in infancy. He was master 
of the Grammar-school at Plympton, and he instructed 
his son in the classics himself. 

When quite a child, Joshua’s groatdelight was in copy- 
ing his elder sister’s drawings, and some prints which ho 
found in his father’s books, particularly in Diyden’s 
translation of Plutarch’s Lives ; and in his eighth year 
be made himself so completely master of a treatise on 
perspective, which he accidentally met with, that he 
never had occasion afterwards to study any other book 
on that subject. He then put his knowledge into prac- 
tice, by drawing, according to rule, the Grammar-school 
of Plympton, which was a building raised on stone 
pill^ ; and he accomplished his task so well, tliat his 
fath* was struck with this evidence of his little son’s 
talents, and being fond of drawing himself, he en- 
couraged his child in his love for the art. 

Young Joshua now began to take the likenesses of his 
family and friends with tolerable success; and the 
perusal of Richardson’s Treatise on Painting so delighted 
him, and inspired him with such enthusiastic feelings 
with regard to Raphael, that he considered that great 
painter to have been the most illustrious character 
of either ancient or modem times. 

Until he was about seventeen years of age, he exer- 
cised his juvenile pencil in different parts of his native 
county; and at that period his father placed him 
under the tuition of Hudson, who was also a native 
of Devonshire, and the most distinguished British artist 
of that day. He remained in London, with Hudson, 
three years, and then left him in consequence of some 
slight disagreement, and returned to Plympton ; this 
he afterwards considered to have been a fortunate cir- 
cumstance, since it induced him to abandon the tame 
and insipid style of his master, and to adopt a manner 
of his o^n. 

Reynolds was in his twenty-third year when his 
father died, and the young man was left to make his 
own way in the world; and, although he is said to have 
made but few efibrts, and to have improved but little 
during the three preceding yearly he now devoted him- 
self assiduously to the practice of his profession, and, 
after the lapse of about four years, having been intro- 
duced to Lord Mount Edgecumbe, and to Captain, 
afterwards Lord Eeppel, the latter, upon being appointed 
to a command in the M^itemnean, invited Reynolds to 
accompany him on the voyage. Having spent two 
months in the island of Minorca, ke sailed for Leghorn, 
whence he proceeded to Rome. 

The works of Raphael, in the Vaticam, did hot at first 
make that striking impheqsion on him whidi he had 
anticipated; this mortified and degooted Reynhldi, but, 
with becoming diffidenoe, he imputed the disappoint- 
ment to his own want of tsste, his inoi^paOitj to 
appreciate the real excellence of a paint^ofi'lrhoin he 
hid conceived so malted an opinion. He however, 
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coiuiolod by the assnra&coa of those with whom he eon- but he had the happy ait of dlvUig lAU^.ia it yfm, mA 
vened on the subject, that a similar effect had been embodying the m^dB,habi^ and maanem of Uioaa Who 
produced on many persons of acknowledged genius ; as aat to him. 

the beauties of those great performances are by no Though the landscapes fSotming the lNidL«gfnnnd of 
means superficial, and require to be studied by the eye many of his portraits are eatfomely beantilhl, ha 
of a real artist in order to discover and appreciate their seldom exercised his hand in regular Ipiidiaiye^pidniilig* 
genuine merit. In the historical department, howevor, ho im 

In bis Notes on Du Fresnoy, he says : ** Notwith- successful, and has not only enriched varions co)l0otioil9 
standing my disappointment, I proceeded to copy some at Rome by his works in that higher branch of Ua urti 
of those excellent works. I viewed them again and but he extended the fame of the 1^>glish sehotd of 
again. 1 even affected to feel their merit, and to painting to other foreign countries, 
admiro them more than I really did. In a short time Soon after his return from Italy, Reynolds beoaiie 
a new taste and new perceptions began to dawn upon acquainted with Dr. Johnson, and a friendship was 
me, and I was convinced that I had originally formed a afterwards formed between those two great men, which 
false opinion of the perfection of art; and, since that lasted until the end bf their lives. Reynolds supplied 
time, having frequently revolved the subject in my his learned friend with three essays on painting, which 
mind, I am of opinion that a relish for tho higher ex- were published in tlie Idler, in the latter part of the 
ccllcnces of the ^t is an acquired taste, which ho man year 1759 these essays were his first literary produe- 
ever possessed without long cultivation, great labour, tions. 

and attention.” In December 1768, His Miyesty, Gkiorgo tho Third, 

It is not probable, however, that when at Rome he was pleased to incorporate, by charter, the Royal 
spent much of his time in copying, for in a preserved Academy of Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, to bo 
fragment of his writing ho says, " the man of true composed of the ablest and most respectable artists reel- 
genius, instead of spending all his hours as many artists dent in GroatBritain. Reynolds was unanlmonidy elected 
do while they are at Romo, in measuring statues and president, and shortly afterwards the king eonferred on 
copying pictures, soon begins to think for himself^ and him the honour of knighthood, 
endeavours to do something like what he sees but The expenses of this new institution were at first 
ho minutely examined tho works of the great masters, only partly met by the product of annual exhibitions of 
and fixed in his mind their peculiar and characteristic works of art, and tho dcfiolency was supplied out of 
merits. tho king’s privy purse. The aid of his Mfyesty's 

Reynolds in the same paper says, that he considered bounty was required for a few years, but tho exhibition 
general copying placed the student in danger of imitat- became eventually so profitable, as to suflioo for moro 
ing without selecting ; and that, as it requires no effort than the support of tho establisliment ; and It still oon- 
of the mind, those powers of invention and disposition, tinues to afford a cheap and delightful annual gratlfiea^ 
which ought particularly to* be called out and put tion to the lovers of the fine arts, and to encourage the 
in action, lie torpid, and lose their energy for want taste for cultivating and improving them, 
of exercise. Sir Joshua Reynolds, when president of the Royal 

After an absence of three years, he returned to Academy, voluntarily undertook tho task of giving 
England, and hired , a large house in Newport-street, periodical lectures on painting ; and, between tho years 
in Loudon ; and the first specimen ho gave of his great 1769 and 1790, ho delivered fifteen discourses, which 
ability is said to bavo been a boy’s head surmounted by contain such just criticisms on that difficult subject, 
a turban, in the stylo of Rembrandt, which so attracted couched in such clear and elegant language, that tkey 
tho attiontion of his old master, Hudson, that ho called compete with the efforts of bis pencil as monuments of 
every day to watch his progress, and perceiving at last his fame. 

that there was no trace of bis own manner in any part The Empress Catherine of Russia was so pleased 
of the picture, he exclaimed : — Reynolds, you don’t with tho perusal of these lectures, that she sent Sir 
paint so well as when you left England !” Joshua a gold box with a hasso-rditivo of her Imperial 

He soon afterwards painted a whole length portrait Majesty on the lid, sot round with diamonds. Within 
of his friend and patron, Admiral Kcppel. It was so the box was a complimentary note written with her 
admirably executed, that it at once placed him at the own hand. 

head of his profession as a portrait-painter. In 1773, tho University of Oxford honoured Sir 

Reynolds possessed the art of uniting to a dignified Joshua Reynolds by conferring on him the degree of 
characteristic resemblance of the head, an endless Doctor of Laws. In tho summer of 1781, he went to 
variety of spirited and graceful attitudes, picturesque Netherlands and Holland, and on bis return be 
back-ground, novel and striking effects of light and wrote an account of his journey. It contains much ex- 
shade, with great richness and harmony of colour. His cellent criticism on the works of Rubens, Tandyek, 
performanoes at this period did not, however, possess Rembrandt, Ac., which he saw in tho churehes and aol- 
those excellences to the degree which is observable lections at Antwerp, Brussels, Ghent, in the Du^ldorf 
in his later works; for he was one of the few whose gallery, and at Amsterdam. 

dforla to improve ended but with his life. He was The elegant translation of Du Fresnoy's Art of Palni- 

acmiatomed to say, that he never began a picture with- ing, by Mr. Mason, was published in 1788, with a 
mat a determination to make it his best; and his Ingmioua cwaimentiiy by Sir Joshim Reynolds, 
ihvwite laaxim, which he was fond of repeating eon- ing chiafiy of practical observationa on, and cx|Ma» 
iinaplly, that ^ nothing ii denied to well-directed tions of^ the rules laid down by the author of that poem |; 
Induatiy,” aeams to have been justified by his own and in the foUowing year he was appointed prinelpol 
uneaaiillig pragress." paints in ordinary to His Majesty, in which oiBee ha 

Reynolds’s portraits were not only eorreet likenesses, oontinned until his death. 
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Jot&ttft liad now readied IlM itep in hie 

profiMaioh; but he was a man whom prosperity could 
not spoil His whole life, until his sight failed him, 

^ was passed in the unwearied praetlce of the art which 
formed his chief delight. Ills house was filled to the 
retnotost comen with casts from the antique ; statues, 
pictures, drawings^ and prints by the various mastem of 
all the difibrent schools and nai^ons ; and thus he was 
constantly surrounded by objects of amusement, of 
study, and of competition. 

Sir Joshua Beholds was rather under the middle 
size ; his oomplelioti was fiorid, and his countenance i 
had an honest, lively, and pleasing expression. His ' 
mahnen were polished and agreeable, and ho possessed 
a constant flow of spirits which rendered him at all 
times a most desirable companion. His hours of recrea- 
tion were chiefly passed in the society of his numerous 
friends and acquaintance ; and at his hospitable table 
were assembled, in succession, for above thirty years, 
almost every individual in the throe kingdoms who 
was distinguished for his attainments in literature and 
the arts, or who was remarkable for his eminence in the 
pulpit or at the bar, in the senate or in the naval and 
military servioe. 

This amiable man was always ready to be amused, 
and to contribute to the amusement of others, and 
anxious to receive information on every subject which 
presented itself. In the exercise of his professional 
talents, he was, as we have shown, indefatlgably assidu- 
ous, and he neither suffered a failure to make him de- 
spond, nor success to render him negligent. 

In conjunction with Dr. Johnson, Sir Joshua esta- 
blished tlie Liteiary Club, a society which can boast of 
having had enrolled among its members many of the 
most enlightened characters of the last century. 

From the period of Sir Joshua's return from Italy, he 
had the misfortune to be very deaf; this afHictiou arose 
from a severe cold which ho caught when painting in the 
palace of the Vatican near a stove, which attracted the 
damp vapours of the building. When in company with 
several persons, he was obliged to use an car-trumpet to 
enable him to eqjoy and share in the conversation of his 
friends ; and such was the seronity of his temper, that 
what he did not at once hear he never troubled those 
with whom he conversed to repeat. 

For a long series of years, Sir Joshua enjoyed excel- 
lent health, which has been in a great manner at- 
tributed to his custom of standing to paint ,* but in the 
year 1782 he was afflicted with a paralytic affec- 
tion, from which ho soon recovered ; but in 1789, 
whilst painting the portrait of Lady Ucauchainp, his 
sight becattio seriously affected, and it was Avith diffl- 
oulty that he could proceed with his work, lie had 
recourse to the aid of the most skilful oculists, but he 
was shortly afterwards deprived of the sight of his left 
eye. 

After many struggles, he made up his mind to desist 
from painting, lest his right eye should also fail him. 
This resolution must hate been the result of a painful 
effort, since it deprived him of an occupation, which he 
loved more for its oirn sake than fbr tflo great emolument 
wliioh it produced. S’evortMess, his usual flow of 
spirits remained unchanged, and he enjoyed the society 
of his friends as much as ever. In the tatter part 
lihe year 1791, however, he became iH^tsd with disease 
dl ^e liver; he bore this painflil ihijMy, and a eon- 
tnementto the house of nearly months, with 


great fortitude and gentleness, and expired at his house 
in Leicester Fields, on the 23d of February, 1792, in 
the sixty-ninth year of his age. 

On the 8d of March following, his remains were 
interred in the crypt of St. Paul’s cathedral, near the 
tombs of Sir Christopher Wren and Yandyok. A great 
number of the most distinguished persons in this country 
attended his funeral, and the pidl was aupportod by 
three dukes, two marquesses, and five other noblemen : 
indeed, every respect that could be paid, by an en- 
lightened nation, to the memory of worth and genius, 
was displayed on this occasion. 


THE FALSE MERCHANT. 

Sir FnLix was a warrior of high prowess, but there- 
withal of small possessions and slender income, and 
careful of his little patrimony. Summoned to tbo defence 
and rescue of the Holy Sepulchre, he looked around 
for one in whose hands he might repose confidence: 
for he had sold his few fields in order to raise a 
sufficient following of armed esquires to enable his 
banner to be raised with credit on the fields of Palestine. 
Some little of his money yet remained, and Sir Felix 
desired to place it with some man of trust, that it 
might remain for him, should ho ever return from his 
hazardous expedition. 

Among all tlio merchants of the imperial city no ono 
bore a higher or more extended reputation than Oautus; 
from east to west, from north to south, his agents were 
in motion, and every nation recognised the power and 
the energy of the great Roman merchant; the wild 
hordes of the deserts of the east, and the roving bands 
of the Scythians, were alike in his pay, — the hired 
guardians of the long files of camels, or the countless 
waggons that boro his goods from one nation to another 
people. 

** His .argosies with portly safl, — 

Like signors and rieh bnrghers of the flood. 

Or as it were the pageants of the sea, — 

Did over-peer the petty trifiickers, 

That curtsied to them, did them reverence, 

As they flew hy them with their woven wings.” 

To outward appearance, no man was more calm, or 
less excited by good or evil fortune, than Oautus^ Tho 
least part of his affections seemed placed on his many 
ventures; he cared little how the wind blew, whether 
fair or foul, and seldom consulted in his maps for the 
ports or tracks to or over which his vessels were aeillng. 

”nis ventures were not in one vessel trusted, 

Nor to one place; nor was Ms whole estate 
Upon the fortune of a present year; 

Tlierefore his merchandue maoiB him not lad.” 

To thii merchant Sir Felix vent. 

^'Good Sir,” said the knight, 1 come td entrust yoii 
with the little that remains to me of my patemal fortune, 
after raising my followers for the Holy Land!, and 
furnishing their and my equipments There am -a 
thousand pieces of gold ; ro^te them in me 

should I ever return. If t iii Pilestiiie iake them 
to yourself. For nor chijid, pot relaOlte have 

I, and of my wealth none dan 1 with M to the 
grave." ' V ^ 

** Freely do 1 receive the trust, Sir £ni|tht, end 
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honestly will I, if it so please you, employ your money j 
until you come, that you shall receive back your own ! 
'With interest.” J 

'*Nay, nav, good merchant, I am no tnder ; make ' 
thou what thou wiliest of the gold, so that 1 do but re- 
gain my money on my return.” 

With these words Sir Felix turned to leave the house 
of the merchant, when Gautus stayed him. 

"Sir Knlght,~Btay, Sir Knight, until I can give you 
a written acknowledgment of the trust, and a bond to 
return it on your demand.” 

“Nay, nay. Sir Merchant,” rejoined the kn^ht, “no 
scholar am I. If I cannot believe the word of Cantus, 
how can his bond profit mo ]” 

Years passed over before the merchant and the knight 
met again. Mixed fortune Lad followed the merchant ; 
some of his ventures had gone to wreck, but the mi^jority 
hod come to a good market, and the wealth and repu- 
tation of Cantus was greater than ever. Far different 
had beeu the fortune of the orusador. His life indeed 
had been spared to him, but sickness had borne down 
his frame, and death in eveiy form had destroyed one ! 
by one the gallant and faithful band that had followed 
his person. Eager to regain the small sum he had de- 
posited in the hands of Cautus, the knight mode his 
way to the imperial city. 

Meanly clothed in a pilgrim's dress, Sir Felix entered 
the splendid house of tne merchant. 

“ What news, Sir Pilgrim P said Cautus. 

“ But little good. Sir Merchant. Discaso and war 
wear down the bodies of the holy warriors, and dissen- 
sions weaken their strength. I, too, have suffered ; 
and now I return to redeem the pledge with which I 
outrustod you on my departure.” 

“The pledge, good pilgrim — what pledged* 

“Dost thou not know mer asked the knight, as he 
bared his face and head. “ Sore as disease has wasted 
me, many must there be that know me.” 

“ Sir Pilgrim, 1 know thee not— -who art thou ? ” 

“ Am not I the knight Sir Felix, and art not thou 
the merchant Cautus, in whose hands 1 placed a 
thousand pieces of gold, when I sailed for the Holy 
Land.” 

” Nothing know I of Iheo or thinc^ Sir Knight ; but 
come, if that thou sayest. be true, sliow me my bond, and 
J will pay thee that I owe.” 

“ I have no bond,” rejoined the knight. 

“ No bond, Sir Knight, — and yet wouldst persuade a 
merchant that thou didst entrust him with a tliousand 
pieces of gold ? Qo to, ask of any man whether the 
merchant Cautus ever takes a pledge without giving 
his bond. Go to, — ^thou art a bold impostor.” 

“ If thou wilt deny thy trust. Sir Merchant, at least 
have pity on my distress, and of thy abundance give me 
that which thou dost deny me of my right.” 

“ Away, Sir, — away, Sir ; to a case of real woo and 
misery, the oars of Cautus and his wealth were ever 
open, but to an impostor he has nothing to give but 
punishment. Go, Sir Pilgrim, for thy garb’s sake I 
relValtt from giving thee up to justice.” 

Driven from the merckant's house amid the sneers 
and threats of Oautns and his subordinates, Sir Felix 
wandered haplessly through the noisy city, and sought 
the silence of the fields without its walls. AVandcring 
along a bye-road, deeply grieving over bU miseries, the 
knight mot an old and feeble woman, dressed like himself 


in the weeds of a, pilgrim. Hardly idile to support her- 
self da &er sti^,ihe old woman tottered along, stumbling 
over stones that 1 m scattered in her path. In juty 
on hot odftdiUoh, Elr Felix moved some of the imi^i- 
moAti dkiof her pai^and assisted the devotee to a part 
of iim voad whetaon her shoeless feet might wailk with 
leift Mte a&d digooiiiforh 

good fiither, for thy kindnosa. Old as 1 am, 
and fiiitfik. peayer, and tratel, methinks 

heat a m 


“ Good mother,” resitted Hgi knight, ^'aorely have t 
suff&red in the Holy Land by disease and wounds; bwi 
now more grievous is my lose, fior he to whom 1 hitd 
ontrosted the littio remnant of my pmwrtf denioil 
pld^ and drives me from his henM aa imlin]p|olm«7 

When the old devotee heard the whole of Ike 
story, she l)ade him take comfort and follow her adviep: 
then the old devotee sent for a erafby workman, a mooi 
of trust and ability, and he made by her order ton 
large and folr chests Of wood, well adorned AHth oena* 
mented locks and hinges, and enriched with Okirfous 
devices and colours on tho outside. When these chesila 
were well filled, she sent for ten portere, and told theioi 
to take the ten chests to the house of Cautus, each snc'* 
cessivc man to be at least several minutes after IkU 
predecessor. With tho workman she went herself :tu 
the merchant’s house, and told Bii Kollx to come in wltdi 
the porter that brought the first chest. 

“Good mother,” ssid Cautus, as soon* as ho saw the 
old woman come tottering in, and recogiiiseii her as a 
devotee of great repute, “ g|ood mother, hat can I d o 
for thee ?” 

“ My son,” replied the old woman, pointing to th *> 
workman, “this my’ friend leaves Home to-day for 
Egypt, and would find some safo place for his jn*caf > 
wealth. To thcc, my son, for thy known probity, liavo* 

1 brought him ; and look, where the first of the ton. 
chests in which it is contained is now being brought 
hither.” 

At this moment the porter entered with the first 
chest, and plaecd it with apparent diflieuliy on the' 
ground. Hardly had Cantus expressed his thanks to , 
the old devotee, and her supposed friend, heforo Sir 
Felix entered, and not far behind him was soon another 
porter staggering under tho second chest. Only too 
glad to sacrifice tho thousand pieces to obtain tho 
treasure of tho ton chests, the merchant hastened to Hir 
Felix and embraced him with cveiy demonstration t 
of joy. 

“Ah, my friend, my dear knight ! wlicro have you ; 
heen^ when did you return 1 Keccivc, 1 pray you, the , 
gold you entrusted to my care, and take tiic iuterest It |j 
has made during thy absence, — three hundred like ; 
pieces. Come, my dear friend, receive thine o\ni.” 

Whilst Cautus was paying Sir Felix his money, the 1 
ten chests continued to arrive, until the whole nuinlier | 
were arranged on the floor, and gladdened the eyes of * 
the mcrch^t with their external gUlt^sr, and apparent 
weight. 

“My son,” said the old devotee, “ there ho yet m(>r(j 
than those ton chests ; we will go and sec after them j «lo 
thou take care of these during our ahseiute.” 

With these words the old devotee and the Wf>rkmrt!i 
left the shop of Cautus and followed 8ir Felix. Every 
day, every hour, Cautus expected their retiini, but they 
came not ; tho ten chests were borne Into anotlu'i- ware 
house, and the merchant regarded them as his own. as 
he had given no document for them. After much delay, 
his avarice overcame him, and he proceeded to open tho 
first chest. The labour was great, but cudurod gladly 
in the hopes of the treasure within : at last, lock after 
lock was forced, and the lid kept down by its own 
weight alone. Bending every one away, (’uutus entered 
the closet and approached the chest : adth a tiembllng 
band ho raised the heavy lid, and held the lam}> over 
the l)ox, that be might better scan it** contents. With 
a sudden scream be reeled backwards, and the lamp fell 
from hib hand, and was broken on the stones wit h which 
the box was filled. With the throe hundred pieces he 
had "given to the kaight, he had purchased noughl 
but tow of pebbles. 
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THE BETOBN OF THE SENNEBIN.’ 

Trm ike Gemum qf Anaitaeiue OrUn, by ar. «. 

Tbs monntam topi ire gkndng 
With ioe all ailveiy aheen, 

And autumn from the valley 
Stripe the wreathe of lea^ green. 

The alopee aronnd the village 
Still, verdant meadowa ahow, 

Bi(t all the meadow flow’reta 
Are withered long ago. 

Hark! Hark! What from the mountain 
like joy>b(dlB peala along P 
Whattmongh the dale reaoiindeth 
like aweeteat hridaLaongP 

*Tia, w^ her herd retnniing, 

The yonthfiil Sennerin ; 

Down the Alpa ahe oometh. 

Her home onoe more to gain. 

The faireat of her heifeia 
Bean tinkling hells with pride, 

With fresh Hower-wieatha ^decked, 
Moves foremost like a bride. 

Bound her in frolic measure 
The whole herd press and play, 

As gay young friends together 
Make glad some festal day. 

The swartl^ bull, as stately 
As such a chief should be, 

Brinn up the rear, as Abbot brings 
A bridal company. 

Before the neareat dwelling 
Three times the maiden ories ; 

Through alp and dale and village 
Bar, frr, the glad sounds rise. 

The matrons and the maidens 
All quiekly round her stand, 

And warm and true the Sennerin 
Beaches to each her hand. 

** A thousand welcomes, fair and fresh. 
Brought from green alpme height ! 

How long, how very long since we 
Have met each other*i sight ! 

*' Bor all thelong, long summer 
Iwt there quite alone 
WRh the herd and with the blossoms, 
Asaunlight—moonlight shone.” 

, With look serene her greeting 
She gives to the young men, 

To one alone, the bravest. 

She gives no gneting then. 

Be never aeems to heed it. 

Lets itpaaa with smiling mien 
Can it be tme that fkir one 
So long he hath not seen? 

& wean n hit all garianM 
With Alpine roaea round 
He*er Uoomhiig the valley 
Are aueh A^^mea fonnd. 


(4)Senstil]i.-«Theytfuag|frliMh0]iaa the care of the berda i 
to the highm region of (he Alpahi'Mimmm. 


iSUscellantottS. 


Ill Original Poetry, tho Kame, raal or aaaumod, of ihe Anthor* ia 
printed in Bmall Capitals nnte the title ; In Seleotioas, It is 
printed in Italics at iha end. 


have hera mada only aaoiagay of enSad flowers, and 
have brought nothing of my own, nut thi string that tiea 
them.”— Jrofitoimie. 


ANKOnOTB OV XiOBD XBHTOV. 

An interesting anecdote of Lord Kenyem’s sensibility 
was related in the House of Commons by Mr. Morris, 
in the debates of 1811. Of the occurrence that gentle- 
man had been an eye-witness. " On the Home Circuit,” 
he said, "some years since a young woman was tried for 
havinjg stolen, to the amount of forty shillings, in a 
dwelling-house. It was her first offence, and was 
attended with many circumstancea of extenuation. 
The prosecutor appeared, as he stated, from a sense of 
duty ; the witnesses very reluctantly gave their evidence, 
and the jury still more reluctantly their verdict of 
^ilty. The judge passed sentence of death; she 
instantly fell lifeless at the bar. Lord Kenyon, whoae 
senaibilit^ was not impaired by the sad duties of bis 
office, cned out in great agitation from the bench. 


prisoner but on the law.’ This i 


ved reproach never 


startled the learned judge, who was a devout believer 
in tho perfection of the penal laws ; and, without rising 
superior to the ijrqjudices of the age in which he lived, 
gained a reputation for mercy above his collef^es, by 
yielding more freouently than they did to the impulses 
of compassion. HiS humanity, active in cases of life 
and death, so far as his conscience would allow, was less 
alert in behalf of those criminals to whom secondaiy 
punishments had been awarded ; and never slumbered 
so soundly, as when a fashionable libertine was to bo 
amerced in damages ; a seditious libeller to be sent to 
gaol, or a knavish attorney to be struck off the rolls.”— 
Toun^end's Lives of Eminent Judges, 

It is much safer to reconcile an enemy than to conquer 
him. Victoiy deprives him of his power, but reconci- 
liation, of his will : and there is less danger in a will 
which will not hurt, than in a power which cannot. The 
power is not so apt to tempt the will, as the will is 
studious to find out means.— /Vf/Aam’s Eesolves, 

the re3^ of studms^meditation, or scientific reseiu'ch, 
to the capacity of the people : presenting in the concrete 
by instances and examples, wnat had been ascertained 
in the abstract and by the diacove^ of the law. Now, 
on the other hand, that is a popubr Work which gives 
back to the people their own eirorii and prejudices, and 
flatters the many by creating them^ under the title of 
ihe public, into a supreme and unappealable tribunal of 
intellectual excellence.— 

N.B.— A Stamped Edition of thla Periodlpal can be IbrWavded 
ftee of postage on applieatiMi to i|in Pubniher, fbv riie eoavo* 
nienoe of parties reridiag at a diaia&ae, U. Cd. per quantr. 
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USUplit 07 BBBKABD BtU FALIBSY, 
inf# ipn A900VHT OF ooioOfiiD oLm afb of utauel. 

taitiro iMrdiilmsof AristoUe, ^iit4oed they 6?er 
by tibit pbilosop)i6r,)-^Wbydowesee 
Wby is it not molkioble1--oonipri8o, 
^1^ iW or^ton mention made of that sub- 

aiitilM* ; omucur tn awdgning the merit 

ol thodlaeoraiy to the ftotilcianB, and the aiaerUonof 

Toa, IF. 


Pliny is often elied irhlcli attiibutca it to accident* 
Some stonn-driTen mariners were boiling their food on 
the sands, at the mouth of the river Belus, (a 
stream running from the foot of Mount Carmdl 
Galilee,) where the herb kali wai growing abondl^, 
and are said to have perceived, il^t the aend^ Ijriw 
ineorporated with the ashes of this plant, molted, «|i4 
ran into a vitreous subatanoe. It ia oertain Mtal the 
aaad about this spot waa well adapted to the manilhe* < 
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tnre ; and probably ibe glasB^houBes of Tyre ami Sidon 
were supplied thence with this material, which may 
have given riae to the tradition. 

According to the Venerable Bede, we are indebted to 
the Abbot Benedict or Biseop, the founder of the Monas- 
teries of Jarrow and of Weremouth, for the introduction 
of glass into England : he brought over into our land, 
from France, glaziers, as well as masons; by which 
means, the stately Abbey of Weremouth became cele- 
brated, not only for its architectural beauty, but also for 
the glass windows with which it was dccuratcti. As 
soon as glass became known in France, it was used as a 
luxury in the dwellings of the rich ; and in this respect 
they were far before their English neighbours ; for it was 
not until the eleventh century that glass windows were 
at all commonly used, cither in private dwellings, or in 
public and religious edifices, throughout England. Even 
as late as the reign of El izaboth, the glass in the windows 
of Alnwick Castle was taken down from tho nails which 
attached it to the frames, and laid by, during the absence 
of the Earl and Countess of Northumberland : and, gene- 
rally speaking, it was considered rather in the light of 
moveable furniture, than as forming part of the house. 

It appears probable, that the art of colouring glass 
was discovered and prosecuted at a period very little 
subsequent to that of the manufacture of the artiole 
itself : the most ancient authors, who have mention^ 
the existence of the material, have also recorded the fact 
of its being tinged with vafious colours, in imitation of 
gems. It was long, however, before the art of trans- 
fusing the colouring matter through the whole mass of 
the glass Ixscamo known. The date of true painting on 
glass may be fixed about the middle of the fifteenth 
century ; its tints were then enamelled by the action of 
fire, and thus remained in pristine beauty, as long as a 
fragment was left of the window they had adorned. 
Jacques I’AUemiiud, and the celebrated Albert Purer, 
in Germany ; Henri Mellein at Bourges, and Lcprince 
at Beauvais, wore the first men of genius who responded 
to the call of the newly awakened science : but while 
they were occupied in developing all its powers, and 
applying them to tbeir noblest use in decorating the 
Cathedrals and Churches of their native land, others, 
again, thought that it might likewise be employ^ on 
poroelain, so that the potteries of modem Europe should 
rival those of the ancient world. 

It may be well, before we enter on tho life of the 
singular man to whom the art of the potter is so much 
indebted, to give some account of that peculiar branch 
of it which lie brought to a high degree of perfoction ; 
and, in doing so, the connexion between painting on 
-gl^ and the nroduclion of porcelain, will become 
evident. Enamel is glass made opaque by tho oxide of 
tin, and rendered fusible by the oxide of lead : pW glazes 
that contai!i l^pd participate in the properties of enamel : 

' it is necessary to vary the composition of the glaze, in 
order to suit the different materials that form the body 
of the ware ; since that would be a very fine glaze for one 
mixture of earths, which would be wholly inappropriate 
to another, proving deficient in lustre, and being liable 
to crack. No philosopher had then discovered, as long 
afterwards Reaumur did, that “ the Chinese porcelain 
was a semi-vitrified compound, in which one portion 
vitrifies at that degree of heat, and enveloping the infu- 
aible part, produces that smooth, compact, and shining 
texture, as well as transpaeenoy, which are distinctive of 
'^e porcelain.*’ At the time Bernard de Palissy was 
teeking the secret of entonel, only the coarse earthenwaie 
was Itnown in France; which served for the commonest 
purpoibs ; and, if not its inventor, he had at least the 
merit of discovering it as it were a second time, and of 
tntrodueing it into his native country. He was bom 
, a village in the old dioeeaeof Agen, in 1498; 





his parents, in spite of their poverty, had him taught 
reading and writing, which at that time was a gi-eat 
deal. A land surveyor, who had come to Agen to lay 
down a plan of that part'of the countiy, remarked young 
Bernard s singolar j)racocity, and the attention with 
which he watched his operations, and andced his parents* 
leave to take him away with him to leam his business. 

This was readily granted, and such progress did he 
make in practical geometry, that he was often employed 
in making out charts of contested property by the local 
authorities, and in mapping out districts, when ho had 
scarcely ended his apprenticeship: but, besides this, 
which was his regular avocation, he occupied himself in 
drawing and In painting on glass, and was sent for to 
many places, as his name became known, to adorn both 
churches, and the castles of the nobles, with windows of 
stained glass. In 1539, Palissy quitted his native village, 
and established himself at Salntes, where he married : 
here ho had the mortification of seeing his various modes 
of obtaining a livelihood become daily less profitable, and 
employ tnent itself was often not to be had. In the com- 
parative idleness which thus was forced upon him, he 
gave himself up more and more to the indulgence of 
scientific theories ; he felt the working within him of 
energies which bad never yet been called into full 
action, and, in this state of mind, a beautiful cup of 
enamelled porcelain, which had probably been made at 
Faenza, in Italy, fell into his bands. This happy 
accident gave a fresh impulse to his genius, and was 
the means of loading him into the path in which he was 
destined to excel : from that moment he thought only 
of how to produce a similar vase ; what had once been 
accomplished he knew might be done again, but he bad 
not the power of obtaining the experience of others, 
and his first essays were made in the dark. Giving him- 
self wholly to this one object, bo entirely abandoned 
painting on glas.s, which, however unproductive he had 
found it, had at least sufficed to give bread to his family. 
Palissy burnt the clay himself, mixed it w'ith various 
ingredients, covered it with ever varying preparations, 
and tried them, with constantly renewed hope, in the 
furnaces of glaziers, and those of potters ; but he was 
doomed as constantly to disappointment. He repre- 
sents himself in his " TraitG do I’Art de Terre” as alter- , 
nately building and demolishing his furnace, for on 
this, he found at last, that his success would ultimately 
chiefly depend. In those days, a man who, like him- 
self, w^aa endowed with genius, which placed him in ad- 
vance oftHls neighbours, and with perseverance to carry 
out his views, was almost sure to do suspected of sor- 
cery, and his friends soon began to look upon him with 
terror; others imagined him to bo a coiner of false 
money, from which one would have thought his poverty 
must have been a safeguard, and the more charitable 
thought him mad : but worse than all this was the 
consciousness of the poverty to which he was reducing 
his family. 

His wife and children continually implored him, with 
tears, to renounce his chimerical hopes, and to return to 
any one of his former honest employments, which would 
bring back comfort to his home. He has described in 
terms of bittaiest feeling the conflict in his own breast 
at ^is time, and wc cannot fully applaud his determi- 
nation under such circumstances to persevere in his 
perilous course ; yet ho bore outwmly' a ehe^ul 
countenance, and strove to inspire them >rith the confi- 
dence he felt himself, that he should one. .day place 
thorn in hffluenoe, and be enabled to Ovexiiay with 
happiness all the privations they were enduring 
Filt^n years thus passed away: Fallssy was aUR firm 
in his conviction, and yet nad not succeeded; and 
nothing short of producing enamel la all its pmection 
would satisfy him. . . ^ 

One day, when he tliomriit himaelf on the vtey point 
of attaining the great ef his Ufo, a yn&kmsxi 
whom he had eagai^ ^ Ifi ^ 

snddenly annotmoed hla intention of leaHtegl^eifid 
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iniiittfd ou receiving tjie wages that were due to him : 
Palisssr had no xnonev, and paid him with the few clothes 
he had left. He had now to do all his work alone, to 


he had left. He had now to do all his work alone, to 
prepare bis oblours, and to heat and watch the femace 
that his own hands had made. Oiioc more he found 
himself on ^e verge of success : ho placed in his oven a 
vase, on which his last hopes were centred, and ran for 
wood to feed the fire ; but what was his consternation at 
finding it all consumed 1 He stood for a moment over- 
whelmed with despair, but it was only for a moment ,* — 
he rushed to his garden, and tore np the trellis that 
supported bis fruit-trees, broke it in pieces, and heated 
Ills furnace : up sprang the flame once more, then sunk 
into the deep red glow that promised the fulfllnjent of 
his desires ; but again it burnt low, and this time, he 
lost no time; for want of fuel, he had recourse first to his 
chairs and tables, then to the doors; after them, the 
window frames were consumed, and at last the very 
flooring of his house fed the furnace. 

It was the final ctfort of the artist, but ibis efTort 
insured his triumph. One long shout of joy echoed 
through the dismantled dwelling; his wife and his 
children ran to him. Was it a cry of exultation or of 
despair 1 Palissy showed them the vase he had Just 
taken out of his furnace : it was bright with the im- 

S ciishable colours that till then he had only seen in 
reams, since he had once beheld the goblet of Faenza ! 
'While yet they scarcely could believe that their trials 
were over, ho again calm : he had always expected 
to succeed sooner or later, and ho had now to perfect his 
discovery. It was not long before his beautiful works 
found their way into all parts of France, and fortune 
smiled at last on the man of genius who had endured so 
much. 

The king, Henry the Second, wished for varies and 
figures to adorn the gardens of his palace, and Palissy 
was commissioned to make them : soon afterwards he 
sent for him to Paris, and gave him apartments at the 
Tuileries, with a patent, which set forth that he was 
the inventor of a new kind of pottery, and under the 
especial protection of the king, the queen, (Catherine 
de Medici^, and the Constable dc Montinorcnci; lie was 
known at Paris by no other name than that of Bernard 
des Tuileries. 

Bernard de Palissy is worthy of our admiration, not 
only for the intelligence, and the love of the beautiful, 
evinced by his discovery, but also for its utility. It was 
to him in process of tinio that France owed her trans- 


by the Constable de Montmoronci to the queen, and it was 
owing to the same powerful protoetlon that be eseaped 
feom the massacre ot Saint Bi^olometr« In the eouria 
of time,' however, he was again aoeuaed of heraav, 
and dra^d to the Bastile, within whoso dlsmld walw 
he died with consistent firmness when be hftd pssis<i his 
ninetieth year. % O. 


BOMB PASSAGES FROM THE JOtJBNAt OF 
A WILTSHIRE CURATE.* 

Deretnher 20.— This day passed quietly, though 1 
cannot say very pleasantly ; for Loster, the greener, senli 
me in his bill. It was larger than 1 cxjieetcu, conside^ 
ing what we have had from him, although tvo U«vsr 
sent for anything without writing it dowm ourselves, 
But, though it agreed with our account, he liad increased 
the prices of every single thing. The w'oi>t Is, there are 
still some arrears from last year, which ho begs me to 
pay, os he is in great want of money. The whole amounts 
to cigbtoen shillings. 

I wont to Mr. Loster, a civil and well-behaved man ; 
and hoped to persuade him to take half on account, 
with the promise that 1 would pay the remainder at 
Easter. But he was inflexible, and regretted that ne- 
cessity might oblige him to liavc recuuiiio to extreme 
measures. If it had been possible, he said, be would 
willingly have waited, but he was obliged to make a 
remittance within three days, and, in trade, punctuality 
is everything. I saw that any further remonstrances 
wore useless, and as I could not run the risk of being 
arrested for debt, as ho threatened, I sent him the entire 
sum : by which means, I now possess but eleven shillings 
in the world ! Please God, the actor may soon repay 
my loan ; if not, I know not where to turn for help. 
But if you know not, weak and doubting man, tbci'C 
is One who knows it ! Why is y«>ur heart so troubled I 
You have no crime wherewith to reproach yourself, and 
In the eyes of God poverty is no sin ! 

December 24.— After all, wimt slight things will 
make one happy. We arc all delighted with Jenny^s 
new gown, in which she looks as lovely as a bride. Bho 
means to appear in it, for the first time in public, at 


parent porcelain, which even now England can scarcely 
rival : he may be styled the father of ceramic art ; but 
the services lie rendered to his country did not end here. 
He showed himself no less persevering in imparting to 
others the knowledge he had won with so much toll and 
sorrow, than he had been in obtaining it for liis own ad- 
vantage. He formed the first cabinet of natural histo^ 
that France had ever possessed: he lectured on this 
science, as well as on those of chemistry’ and agriculture, 
before the ablest physicians and the profoundest scholars 
of his day ; and in nis lectures he substituted positive 
facta, and ocular demonstration, for the fanciful and 
superstitious doctrines of the sbicnco of that period. 
Palissy had thought deeply, and struggled long to bring 
forth his thoughts into actual realities, and now he 
spoke simply, but with tho eloouenco of truth, knowing 
that neither his words, nor his life, wouM fail of influen- 
cing the minds of his audience. Thus also ho wrote 
with Mqglenesa of purpose, and in a stylo which, though 
be knmrimither Ijatin nor Greek, reminds one of tho 
^ Montaigne. Eveiy page of his "TralU do I'Art 
d9$i^ ' breathes an unspeakable charm ; there he tells 
itoiy of twen^ years of aozlely, labour, and dire 
, p4v|||on, and ISO fed our hearts sink ht the recital of so 
iiismi^MPsring. Bernard de Palissy warmly embraced 
^ imSmlea of the Reformation. He was arrested at 
the Umfi of Jm liai edict afsinst Protestants, framed 
Himi^the Beqoni in lfi59 : he recovered hia 
JlleHif emieequem of the. intereesdon made for him 


new gown, in which she looks as lovely as a brido. Bho 
means to appear in it, for the first time in public, at 
church on Coristmaa-day. She tells me every evening 
how small the day's expenses liavc been. To bo sure, 
she sends us all to bod at nine o'clock, to save coals and 
candles : but tlicro is not much harm in that : the girls 
work harder in the day-time, and they lie chattmtig 
together till past midnight. We have a good provision 
of potatoes and dried vegciables, and some bacon ; nnd 
Jenny thinks we can manage to get on for six or ci«Aht 
weeks without running into debt : which would indeed 
be a great feat; and, before that time, wo Inist FKet- 
man will repay me honourably wbat I have lent him. 
If 1 ever express the slightest doubt upon the suljccL 
Jane gets quite angry with me; she will let no oiid 
speak ill of the actor. Ho is constantly the subject of 
our conversations; it is strange how much tho ttvo 
girls have to say about him. Ills appearance was a 
great event in the uniformity of our Hfe, and will give 
us something to talk about for at least half a year. 
Jenny's indignation is really quite amusing when reHy 
teazes her, by saying, Wbat a pity he is nothing but 
a player ! ” Bbe tells her of all the great performed in 
London, who have been known even to dine with royal 
prineos, and Mys she is certain Flcetman will become 
one of the very best actors in the world : that he hlia 
great abilities, much grace and dignity, and a heautlAtl 

choice of language in speaking. 

Yes^ indeed,” said Polly, slily ; "a beautlftil ohu|m 
of language, for he called you an angel ! ” 

And you too t” said Jane, half angrily. 

Oh. yes, I was thrown in to the bftipdiu ,,buf |i]a 
eyea wens fixed on you when he said it. ^ 

— — — ■.-■“ " ■nr I ,! 

(1) Continued trotti page L ^ 
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This ehildiah talk made a painfiil impmsion on me. 
Polly ia growing up ; Jane is eighteen. What pro^ct 
have I of ever being able to provide for the poor girls? 
Jane is a lovely creat^ modest, and well-educated ; 
but eveiybody in Cricktade knowi how poor she is, and 
it will be difficult for her to find a husband. Now-a-days, 
an angel without money is not thought half so much of 
as a devil with a sackful of guineas. The only advan- 
tage that Jenny gets from her sweet face is, that she is 
kindly treated wherever she goes. The other day, when 
she carried the grocer his money, did ho not make her 
a present of a pound of almonds and raisins; and assure 
her that he was much grieved at being forced to take 
the money from me ; and that, if I chose to eioploy him 
again, he would give me credit till Easter? * He never 
said as much to me I But if anything were to happen 
to me, who would protect my unfortunate children ? . . . . 
Who but their Heavenly Father, and their own good 
name, which may procure them some honest service ? 
Let me not torment myself about the futui-e. 

December 26. — These last have been two painful 
days. Never have 1 passed so sad a Christmas. I 
preached five times in the two days, and in four differ- 
ent churches. The roads from one village to another 
are dreadful ; the wind howled, the rain fell in torrents. 
I begin to feel that 1 am no longer young. I am not as 
active or as cheerful as I used to be. rerhaps living so 
much upon potatoes and vegetables, and drinking 
nothing but water, has made me thinner and weaker 
than I used to bo. 

1 dined both days with Farmer Hurst. People arc 
more hospitable in the country than in towns; it is 
more than six months since anybody has thought of 
asking mo to dine with them hero. What plenty! 
what profusion ! Ah, if my poor daughters had only 
been with mo I Gould they but have had the remnant 
of the farmer's feast to celebrate their Christmas 1 
However, they have had some cake for their share, 
which they are emoying fiimously at this moment. 
How lucky it was, that I had courage, when the farmer 
and his wife pressed me to cat, to say that, if they would 
allow me, I should like very much to take some cake 
homo to my daughters. These excellent people made 
me up a large parcel of good things, and, as it was rain- 
ing furiously, sent me home in a covered cart. Cer- 
tainly one ought to be content if one has enough to 
satisfy hunger and thirst, but it is impossible to deny 
that a good dinner is a vciy comfortable thing. One 
feels more in charity with the whole world ; one's ideas 
are more liberal and enlarged. 

Deceniber 27. — This has proved a most joyful day ; | 
but We must learn moderation even in joy. This is a 
lesson which 1 must teach my daughters ; and therefore 
I have laid aside, unopened, the packet of money which 
hafi just reached me from Fleotman. I will not break 
the seal till after dinner. My lasses are true daughters 
of Eve ; they are dying with curiosity to know what 
Fleotman says : they have studied the direction over 
and over agaii^, and take up the packet every minute 
to examine it t^ew. To say the truth, I am more 
astonished than pleased. 1 lent Mr. Fleotman but 
twelve shillings, and now, from the superscription, I 
find ho has sent me five pounds sterling. He must 
have met with some extraordinary good luck. 

What a mixture of Joy and sorrow is this life ! I 
oslled this morning on Squire Fieldson, the magistrate, 
to endeavour to ascertain the truth of a shocking report 
J which reached me yesterday, that Colonel Brooke, of 
Wottonbasset, had out his throat. The extreme dis- 
order of his afiaira was said to be the reason of this 
dreadfol act He was a distant connexion of my late 
wife's, and some years ago I was induced to become 
securitv for him for the sum of a hundred pounds, and 
he sUll pdesestea my bond to that amount. The poor 
^ am has met with many misfortones, and latterly has 
.taken to drinking. Mr. Fi^dson baa rather quieted 
. my inadety, although the same report had reached him ; 


but he seems to think it quite impossible that poor 
Brooke could have made aw^ with himself, at least no 
official intelligence has been received, so 1 came quietly 
home, praying to the Almighty to spare me this new 
misfortune. 

Then it was, as I approached the house, that Polly 
rushed to meet me, almost breathless with delight, 
screaming out, ** A letter from Mr. Fleetman, father, 
enclosing five pounds ! — it is written on the outside ; 
and there's sevenpence to pay for the postage." And, 
before I had put down my hat and stick, Jenny, with a 
face as red as fire, came and put it into my han^. Tho 
children seemed really out of their wits with joy. How- 
ever, f rejected the scissors, which they produced, to 
open the packet without ‘breaking the beautiful seal, 
and said, Now, you sec, my children, how much more 
difficult it is to bear great joy with self-poBsession and 
calmness, than great sorrow or distress. 1 have often 
wondered at your cheerhilncss when we were enduring 
many bitter privations, and scarcely knew how we 
should provide for the morrow. Now the first smile of 
fortune quite turns your little heads; so, to punish you, 
tho packet shall not be opened till after dinner." In 
vain Jenny assures me, she is not half so much pleased 
with the money (much as we wanted it) as at the ex- 
cess of Flcetman's jpatitude, and his honourable con- 
duct; she says she is only impatient to know what ho 
says, and whether any good fortune has befallen him. 

I persist, however, in my determination. This childish 
curiosity must be punished. 

The same Evening . — Our joy is quickly changed to 
grief. The money and letter were not from Fleotman, 
but from Dr. Snarl, who informs me, in answer to my 
letter, that, from Easter next, my duties os his curate 
cease. He tells me I shall have sufficient time, in the 
interval, to look out for another curacy ; to facilitate 
which, he not only encloses me tho last quarter of my 
salary in advance, but has given instructions to my 
successor, if I do not object, to take my duty imme- 
diately. 

So, then, there was some truth in tho reports which 
circulated in tho town, and there may be even some foun- 
dation for what 1 have just heard, that the new curate 
has received his appointment so speedily, in return for 
his complaisance in marrying a relation of tho rector, 
whose character was not quite as good as might be 
wished. So I am to lose my place, and my children's 
bread, to hide the misconduct of an unprincipled 
woman l^and I, and my poor innocent girls, arc to be 
turned into tho street, because there oxists a man base 
enough to purchase i^vancoment with his own dis- 
honour I 

Jane and Polly turned as pale as death when, in- 
stead of news from Fleetman, I read out to them the 
rector's cruel letter ; and they found the packet to con- 
tain, not the liber^ gift prompted by gratitude, but 
the last and bitter v^es of the labour of yean. Polly 
threw herself back in her chair, sobbing aloud ; Jano 
hurried out of the room. My hands trembled so, tiiat 
the letter fell to the ground. 1, however, hastened to 
my closet, shut the door, threw myself on my knees, 
and endeavoured to pray, still hearioiig my poor child’s 
sobs. Soon 1 arose, consoled and tranquillized, and 
opened the Bible. The fint w'ords on which my eyes 
fell, were, Fear not ; for I have redeemed thee, I have 
called thee by thy name, thou art mine." |laa. xHU..!.) 
Fear and distrust fled from my bosom, nWng my 
hands to Heaven, I exclaimed/' Tm; Lord, I am tkinier 
Polly’s sobs had ceased ; 1 retnmed aoftlx to room ; 
but, when I beheld the sweet child k&eelisif^ hor ]Mm4s 
folded, while a beam of c o iWttlrtton’Eghtett np tier Aiee, 

I went back toQ^ eloset,deslDt tiie door gea^tkatl 
ht not distoih her. Jane,rton entem«|harodkQ» 

1 then joined my dsaghlerB, who were railed atthe 
window. I saw, by Jenare red iwee 
that die, too, had Idite^ folt 
both looked timkUy in 

- I Mi-'-T-'-'-i ' ■ I 1 , 111,1 Iirii i t ^ 
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dreaded to there tracee of despair; hut they soon is It possible for me to raise sn^i My whole 

recovered their spirits when I spoke cheerfully to them, property is scarcely worth a hundred shillings I Rrooke 
and they found me resigned and comforted. I picked was always looked upon as a highly honourable men, 
lip the money and the letter, and oarelessly humming a and supposed to be in good ciroumstanees ; how cotold 
tune, 1 plaeed them in my desk. They spoke no more I have suspected ho would oAe to sooh a wiwtehcd 
on the subject; I dared not touch upon it again ; kindly end ? The whole of my wife’s Utile property was stwnt 
and tenderly, they wished to spare my feelings, and 1 during her long illness ; I was oven obliged to the 
feared to betray my weakness to my children ! small piece of land she inherited ftrom her i)sihe|« at a 

JJecember 28. — ^It is well that we let the first fuiy of price far below its value. Now, 1 am a beggar I — h 
the tempest para without looking too narrowly into the gar, but not free ; for if Withell is not generous, If 
devastation which it must bring with it. We all passed insists upon immediate payment, what Is there iW ia^pi 
the night calmly, and wo now speak of Dr. Snarl's letter, me from ari*cBt— IVom languishing the rest of my dMC 
ami of my destitution, as a mistbrtune which is worse in within the walls of a prison 1 

anticipation than in reality. We form a thousand plans fJame dtw. AVcwiwj;.— Now am T, indeed, aslitomed 
for the future, but no one is exempt from this bitter of my weakness. 1, a firm believer in an Almlgbiy 
drop;- -we three must separate 1 Nothing better can Providence, a minister of the wtudof Qod, to despair; 
be devised, than that Jane and Polly should find cm- to weep ; to lose my scuRes ; to be so utterly cast dow n 
ployment in some honest and respectable family, whilst at a blow dealt by llis hand, — a trial permitted by 11 is 
1 travel about in search of an occupation, which shall mercy and justice 1 I thank Ood, 1 have now done 
give bread to myself and children. Polly is as gay as that which is right. I have written to Mr. Williell ; 1 
ever ; she has been chattering about her dream, and the have acknowledged bond, and at the same time con- 
bishop’s mitre. She appears to me to reckon almost fessed tobim my utter inability to meet my obligation; 
Hupcrstitiously upon this New-year's gift ; for my part, and that he is at liberty to arrest mo for debt whenovor 
i do not reckon upon it ; yet it does so happen, that, at he thinks proper. If he has any humanity, he will 
times, I think of it As soon as ever my successor is consider my siluatiuu, and not proceed to extremitiCK; 
ready to come to Ciicklade, and take the duty, I will if not, he may drag me whore he will ; I will ofler no 
give up my house to him, and seek my fortune else- opposition. 

whore. In the mean time, I shall write to-day to two When I had performed this duty, 1 dotennined 1<» 
old acquaintances at Salisbuiy and Devizes, to endea- try the courage and strength of mind of my chil- 
vour to find situations for my daughters. Jane would dren. I wished to prepare them for the woi-st. Ah I 
make an excellent nursery-governess. I will not leave these girls have surpassed the man in courage ; the 
them at Cricklade. In this little place the people are servant of the altar, in piety and submission to the 
narrow-minded, proud, and selfish; — they think of will of God I 

nothing else now but the now curate. Some condole I told them of Brooke's death, of tho engagoment I 
with me, and regret that I must leave them; but 1 was under, and the possible coiiscquences thereof, 
know not if it ft from tho heart ! They listened anxiously and attentively, until 1 uttered 

December 29. — 1 have written to-day to tho Lord the word, prison. 

Bishop ofSalisbury, representing to him my melancholy, "To prison!” cried Jane, w'coning imd throwing 
hopeless state, after being so many years a true and herself into 'my arms ; ** You, dearest father, the 
faithful labourer in the vineyard of the Lord. He is best, llic most virtuous of men ! What have you 
said to be a pious and kind-hearted man. May Qod done to be thus overwhelmed with misfortune i Lot 
turn bU heart towards me 1^ — for, surely, in tho extensive me go to Trowbridge, — 1 will throw myself at 
patronage which ho has at his disposal, there may be Withell’s feet, and never rise till ho has released 


some little comer for me. I do not desire much 1 
December 30. — Merciful God ! is there no end to my 
misfortunes! Is it really come to this! Is there no 


you from your debt.” 

"No, no;" said Polly, sobbing, "that would bo 
useless. These tradesmen are all alike. Ho would not 


shelter for my misery and distress but the walls of a remit one fartliing of our father's debt, for all your 
prison! Alas, 1 see too well that it is inevitable ! tears and supplications. 1 will go ; I will bind myself 

My brain whirls round ; it is in vain that 1 strive to to the lineuuraper. 1 will work for him night and day, 
recover my former composure. 1 have not even strength until tho labour of my hands has extinguished the 
to pray I The shock is too great I Yes, 1 repeat it- -a debt.” 

r .. i • j. nrzii. t. _i ji. ___ ^ niii! i 


prison is inevitable. I rau.st bring myself to contem- 
plate it without this unspeakable terror. May the mer- 
ciful Lord have pity on my children I T will not ... . 


With such plans iui theso, they tranquillizud them- 
selves by degrees; but they soon comprehended how 
vain ^vere all their hopes. At last Jane exclaimed : — 


I cannot tell them .... Oh, that the hand of death "Why should we form such fniiiless projects ! l^etus^t 
might save me from this disgrace ! My limbs fail me least wait for WitheU’s answer ; if he is inflexible, we 
.... A cold shiidder runs through my veins, the pen must submit. God is present everywhere. He will not 


\ from my trembling hand . . . 


desert you, even in a prison. You will perhaps find 


Some Hours UUer . — At last, I am better. I strove to greater peace there than in tho miserable life wo have 
throw myself on my knees, to pray to my Heavenly lately endured; for you arc innocent, and shame, at 
Father : but 1 was not myself. 1 sank upon my bed. least, can never reach vou. We two iml go to sorviee, 
1 think I slept ; perhaps it was a fainting fit. 1 lay and with the labour of our bands will procure you tho 
there for three hours. My daughters came in search of necessaries of life. I would even beg for you, w'ero therto 
me ; they covered my feet with cushions ; they rubbed no other resource. It were both holy and sweet to iMig 
my hands, and bathed my face with vinegar. 1 am still for a father ! Sometimes wc should visit you. Fear not, 
weah^ body, but my mind is recovering its tone. All you should want nothing,— wc would take good earn of 
that haa passed seems to me as a dream I It is too true you. Oh I do not let us .despair." 
thi^ Caloiiel Brooke has put an end to himself. Squire " Yes, Jenny, you are right said her sister, " those 
Flabla0itaen.t for me to tell me there was no longer any only despair, who have no faith in God. 1 fear nothing, 
donitlxm tiw inhieet, and that he had left an immense I will bo gay,— -gay as X can possibly be when separahMl 
nsnaiarof debts. Bte told me that my bond was in the from you and my beloved father.” 


nsM^of debts. Bte told me that my bond was in the ^ . 

poesiMlon of Wlibelh the linendiaper, at Trowbridge, These conversations insensibly helped to calm mn* 
nflo imnlAfiobobly require its payment immediately : How right Fleetman was, when he said God had glfin 
he recoismeaded me to take measures to liquidate me me two angels to support me through the trials ofuit ! 
debVsstol ea nttc sse d the utxnost commiseration for the December 81.— The year U ended. In spite nf nseny 

diet w i di Bd ^ ysitinn in which I had so impmdently storms and troubles, it has been rich in blessings epa 
pesed ibyeA Good God 1 A hundred pounds i How mercies. True, at times we had nothing to eptop; 
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bnt HtB bare never been in want of the positive neces- 
saries of life. My mind was often oppressed with bitter 
sorrows; but even those cares brought their joys. Now 
ell I possess is barely sufficient to ensure us food for 
half a year ; but how many are there who know not 
where to look for it the succeeding day. 1 have IohI my 
euracy, am turned out at my Age, without employment 
or support ; have even the fear of a prison before my 
eyes, whore I may laimuish for years, for from my 

sweet children . But Jane is right. "God is 

present everywhere.’* My innocence will be my sup- 
port, and a clear conscience will bring peace, oven in 
the depths of a prison. Belf-denlal is true richc.s ; and 
the real Christian Will equally despise the disgraces and 
honours of this world. He who thoroughly despises 
the world has conquered heaven. I find the word of 
God is daily becoming more clear to me, now that I 
study it in the school of adversity. The commentaries 
of scholars may explain its words, — they never reach its 
spirit ; and there is no interpreter of the Gospel equal 
to tho heart. With these grateful rcfiections 1 close the 
year. ^ 

1 rejoice much that I have persevered lately in keep- 
ing this journal. Eveiy man should do so. Man learns 
thus to know himself better than by the most abstruse 
studies. When a man daily notes down his own 
thoughts and feelings, paints his own features as it 
were, he learns by tho end of the year that he has many 
different aspects. No one knows himself for long 
together; few know what they were yesterday, still 
fewer what they will become to-morrow. A journal 
serves also to strengthen one’s confidence in God and 
Providence; the whole history of the world fails to 
impress it in so lively a manner, as the knowledge of 
tho thoughts, feelings, and sensations which pass 
through a mans mind in the space of a few minutes. 
I have also this year experienced the truth of the 
old saying, that " misfortunes never come alone and 
also, that ** when things arc at the worst they must 
mend therefore, now the first shock is over, 1 rejoice 
that the worst is come to pass, and that hereafter 
nothing will have the power of overcoming my forti- 
tude ; while, on the other hand, if things go well with 
me, 1 rejoice in trembling ; but dare not give myself 
^ to joy, tho greatest deceiver of the human heart. 
But it Is also true, that no danger close at hand is ever 
so alarming as when afar off; no storm so black and 
heavy> as when seen in the distant horizon. 


out payment; we threatened to give them a thrash- 
ing unless they proceeded, (every thing in Egypt 
is obtained by thrashing,) and under this persuasion they 


OP A JOUllNEY PROM ALEXANDRIA TO 
SUEZ. 

BV A CAUEt. 

lOirn Dsobhbbk, 184-^.-~lt was on this day that, 
after braving great perils by sea and land, we arrived 
in the Bay of Alexandria, at about 4 o'clock in the 
afbernooni and 1 rushed up from dinner to look at 
theeify; butwe%ere too far off to see anything dis- 
tinctly. The Steamer immediately became a sort of 
little Babel inside and out. Inside, were the passengers 
shouting and screaming for their friends, their luggage, 
so forth ; and outside, were tho boatmen, for we had 
b^ surrounded hy baats the instant the anchor dropped, 
* sereeohlng, yelliag, and fighting like so many fiends. 

After some difficulty, ffiur others and myself, having 
managed to secure a boat, set off, leaving our baggage 
to come on shore at leisure, and only taking with us a 
small pocdcage eadh, containing what would be necessary 
for two or three days* 

The dlstanoe to the sbmO was about half an hour’s 
1 mr> and we bad got nearly half way when the boatmen 
steppodfand said they would proe^ nu farther wlth- 


is obtained by thrashing,) and under this persuasion they 
at last condescended to move on. On reaching the 
shore we found ourselves in the midst Of an immense 
concourse of men and donkeys, the latter being intended 
for us to ride, they being in Egypt the universal means 
of conveyance. It Was some distance to the principal 
hotel, so we thought we could not do better than each 
to mount one ; vain delusion ! we might as well have 
tried to jnmpover Pompey’s Pillar, as to mount in quiet ; 
for, as soon as our intention to take donkeys was known, 
such pulling and beating of animals, and fighting of men 
ensued, that. In the course of five minutes, 1 found that 
I had tried to mount half a dozen different quadrupeds 
in succession, for, as soon as 1 got on one, I was dragged 
off by the driver of some other, and told that his donkey 
was the best of all. This went on for some time, till at 
length, recollecting tho advice of one of the mates of 
the steamer, as to the course to follow in such cases, I 
gave one unfortunate driver such a pleasant coup, that, 
like the old gentleman in Pickwick, he was onectually 
doubled up, and they all retired. 

The whole of us having then mounted, wo started off 
at a canter, the proprietors of our chargers running after 
us to keep them going. The donkeys jn Egypt are 
larger, and much stronger and swifter, than those at 
home ; but, alas I we had not proceeded far before one of 
our steeds tripped and fell, the rider, a brother cadet, 
being propelled on his hands and kneesover his courser's 
head. Wo all wanted to stop; but no, our donkeys 
would not consent; tho bridles were miserable affairs, 
and the beasts, knowing that Ibeirmastetrs were behind, 
scudded on at a tremendous rate, and the last wo saw of 

C , this said cadet, was a vision of him scrambling 

to his feet, end thrashing his unfortunate donkey to 
make it rise too. 

We now proceeded to the post-office to put in our 
]eticn!i, and then started full gallop, shouting like mad, 
up the principal street of the town, towards Cleopatra’s 
Needle. The street was very much crowded ; it was 
getting dark ; and the consequence was, that the people 
wont flying about in all directions to get out of our way, 
but in vain, for as soon as they avoided one horseman. 
i. e. donkeyman, they found themselves in the way of 
another. As for mt,. I rode smack at one old fellow, who 
was flying for his life fl'om before another donkey, and 
the result was, he went like a shot into the gutter, 
whilst the concussion sent me, at an anglo of forty-five 
degrees, right up against another Egyptian mounted on 
an ass also. It was a regular tilt ; my antagonist went 
clean over, and 1 only saved myself by clut(^hing fast 
hold of the saddle. A short ride of a quarter of an hour 
brought us to Cleopotmlt Needle, jRrhich of course wo 
admired exceedingly, and then set off back again to get 
dinner at the principal hotel. In retuming we got 
up a small race, and after a hard struggle f came in 
second, having witnessed the fall of about half our party, 
though I myself luckily had not as yet experienced a 
single tumble. 

On arriving at the hotel, We found the Bombay pas- 
sengers preparing to start for the oanal> i^hicb commu- 
nicates with the Nile. Having bidden each other good 
bye for the present, for we were to meet again at Aden, 
thev departed in omnibusscs to the canab wad Hre 
walked into the hotel, and into our dinners, to Which 
we were fully prepared. 

Dinner over, we got donkeys once mote, httd rede 
about for an hour or thereabouts, and then fotumed to 
the steamer, whieh we aceotnplitlved With great diffieuky, 
as no boats are allowed to leave tM' shofS after eight 
o’clock. However, after walking to wmile out of wur way, 
by dint of bribery we succeeded ik getting CWi beam 
and to bed. 
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mln^ hod h^eupftgged fh)m my pocket the night before 
by some dexterous thief;) hair brush, and a pair of inex- 
ptoasibles* tied up in a towel ; this being all that you 
are allowed to take with you over the Desert. Then, 
having eaten our breakfasts, we bid adieu to the steamer 
and wont on shore. Here we found at a rough ^css 
about a million donkeys waiting our approach, and the 
same scene as that described before having been enacted 
over again, we rode oft‘ to the hotel, where wo were told 
that as the boats started at eleven wo had butter proceed 
to the cabal immediately. 

Off wo wont like a Oliot, to sec which would get there 
first, it being a rido of about two miles. On tho way 
just on the outskirts of the town, we passed Pompey’s 
iMllar, not much to boast of certainly. 1 met with a 
mishap here, for whilst engaged in looking at the afore- 
said worthy's monument, my donkey, which had been 
going capitally, made a sudden stumble, down he came 
on his knees, and then down came I, Ilm tniserandc 
pv^r ! smack over his head ; luckily I came on iny hands, 
or clso I should have sustained some damage, as the road 
is very hard. However, 1 picked up myself and my 
bundle, which 1 had carried before me (by the bye, the 
towel hail nearly come undone, and revealed all the 
hidden glories within to tho vulgar gaze), and mounted 
again, and, having relieved my feelings by giving the 
donkey a slight pommelling, 1 joined the rest of the 
party, and we proceeded onwards. 

On arriving at the Mahmoudeh Canal, we secured 
places in one of tho boats, and then amused ourselves 
for an hour by sucking oranges and sugar canes. It 
was intensely hot, and the smell from the water was 
any thing but agreeable, There are three boats for 
piissengers, which lashed together are tugged along by 
two very diminutive steamers ; our party was in the last, 
which is considered the best place. 

The Mahmoudeb Canal, constructed by the Pacha to 
connect Alexandria with the Nile, is about seventy 
mdes in length, very broad, and altogether a very fine 
specimen of engineering ability, allliough unfortunately 
tne banks are in some places beginning^ to lull in. We 
passed a very pleasant day on it, all things considered, 
and about ten o'clock at night reached tho Nile. Here 
wo found two stcamorH to take us to Cairo; ouc 
of them was for the married people, the other for 
those in single blessedness. Ours, ibc bacliclors’, wwn 
the largest, though slowest, and accordingly we started 
first. It waa a splendid night, but as we were all tired, 
w'C thought tho best thing vre could do was to turn in. 
As there arc no beds of any sort, we made as good ones 
as wo could with our clothes on the floor of the cabin, 
and putting my little parcel under my head, I eontrivcti 
after some time to sleep very comfortably, though tho 
heat was intensoi as at least fifty individuals were 
crammed into a place fit for about twenty. 

Slst.— This morning we got up pretty well refreshed, 
and after having with some difliculty managed to 
wash myself, for there were but four basins tor the 
whole of ns, 1 wont on deck to look about me. The 
Nilo at this part is not at all a floe river, the banks in 
most places very barren and sandy; there are however 
npir Olid then fine green and very beautifully wooded 
spotli which relieve the general tameness of the 
pioilpeet. 

irwos not without great trouble that wc succeeded 
in getting any breakfast, for there were only three or 
fourstowards for the whole of us, and we passed a most 
tedious day, having nothing to do but to lie about 
tl^ djSek, and look at the surrounding objects, which 
not very intouesting. 

4 I ffy t sixo^olo^ III tho evening we saw the Pyramids 
in !tlle distance^ and were informed that we were close 
upjOll tke dibty of Oaiio, which was very welcome in- 
fomatlon, sis we were all heartily tired of our voyage. 
At the atnamor stopped at a smali village 

nmlb We landed at once, and, jumping 

Oft swe, bmtdfM’hot We #ere to get there. Being 


informed that there vm a iBanSe« wMltag, I •»* W 
corapanione thereupon scudded off W it, wit ‘fottM H 
full ; and, as there was no other meatas of oottveyWWSi 
we took to that provided for us by natulre, and pllWing 
our bundles under our arms, and glHllhg n p oy MUnt| 
ran as if the avenger had boon behind US^ kHoWM Wwl 
that if we did not look .sharp we should got noUMigm 
for the night. By dint of groat exertion, pdnSitJtttJ 
blowing, wo arrived at the gate, and when tht^O fwinfl 
it simt. Wc knocked, but it wa.s not opened^ •**0^ 
demanded entrance in vain; In tho course Of 
minutes all our passengers came up, and theiw J 
tremendous row ; some had walked , and sosn# ww 
ridden in the carriage, which came up last of ill, ^0 
of the horses having turned reslive. After waiting 
about half-an-hoiir, an officer oauio down to the gai^ 
it was opened, and wc ciitorod. Here we found 
donkeys; each mounted one, and wo started off in soatoh 
of an hotel, of which there are three or four in Grand 
Cairo : but so much in request were they, that it 
till after riding about for a couple ot hours that 1 and 
my friends managed, at last, to get the only spare rooiti 
in the Oriental Hotel, a Preneb one, and the finest in 
tho town. Even then it was a miserable aparimont wo 
were ushered into ; no carpet, and only two very small 
beds for four of us. However Wo could not help our- 
selves, so, having discharged our donkeys, washed and 
supped, wc went early to bed, as wo were to rise betimes 
ill the morning to visit the Pyramids. We had ordered 
donkeys for six, one dragoman or giiide. and an 
extensive hamper of provisions for lunching at the 
IVramids, which said hamper was to be carried before 
another man on bis ass. 

22d. — After a very hot and uncomfortable mgnt 
we got up, awakened by the knock of the Waiter 
the door about six o’clock, dressed in haste, swallowed 
our breakfast, saw our hamper safe on if# way, and then 
with our dragoman mounted our Arab steeds, 
donkeys, of which there* were about five bundiwd at 
eaeli gate, and rede to the British Hotel to join two 
of our friends who were to go with us. 

Tljcy were not quite ready, and till they were se, wo 
amused ourselves by plajing with a leopard in a cn^ 
in a yard. In about half an hour, however, our ftrieuds 
sallied forth, and we started off in earnest for the 
Pyramids. 

Having thu.‘< set my heroes in motion, T shall attempt 
to describe them in order. First came the dragoman, a 
little Jcwish-looking man, mounted on a small grey 
donkey, and carrying an enormous staff in his right 

hand ; then came two brother cadets named C and 

.S ; next myself, and a young Irish merely ntnau^ 

F ; and last of all came another Hibernian, a cadet 

yclept L , and with him a second merchant iia#t'd 

*Y ; w'O w^ere none of us twenty-one, and uU gofallg 

to Bengal. 

The Pyramids are about ten wiles from Cairo, an<l 
as wc wished to be borne early, wo determined to go as 
fast as possible ; ofi’ wc went at a gallop down the streets, 
much to the annoyance of tho donkey drivers, who 
w-erc entreating us to stop. As for mine, being h short, 
fat, plethoric individual, he was soon obliged to halt; 
and nothing more was seen of him till 1 got back to tho 

hotel. * A 4 . 1 . 

Mine being a capital steed vciy soon outstrppon the 
others, and we got on at a rattling pace, much to the 
danger of our necks. Wc passed by the palace, met tho 
keeper of tho Pacha’s harem, went through an open 
part of Ibrahim Pacha’s garden, and theh rode two 
miles through the town, and finally arrived at UiO 
Nile which runs through tho town, and mnst bo giiM| 04 
to get to the Pyramids. Here wo met with the 
and, having sent the dragoman down to the rlvw to 
get a Imat, employed ourselves in buying a 
oranges! It was intensely hot, and the flics in&ttmoii^le^ 
9 :m^ey deal too many of them ; but in about a 
Orwn hour We wore informed that the boats weio 
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and aooordiiiglj, alighting: from our chargers, and 
leading them down to the most miserable looking 
▼assel possible, we got into it, and after a great deal of 
diflicul^ induced oor donkeys to enter also. I must 
say their reluctance to do so betrayed nothing asinine, 
for it was a reiy disagreeable style of navigation, as, in 
consequence of the restlessness of the animals, there was 
great danger of the boat upsetting every minute, and, 
to add to our alarm, the dragoman told us that last 
year a boat had been upset in the same way, and two 
men and a boy drowned. However, after palling 
against a very strong stream for half-an-hour, we 
managed to reach the opposite side in safety, not before 
one of the donkeys bad nearly tumbled into the water, 
and all but eapdzed us. The other side of the river 
presents a very different appearance to the Cairo one. 
The instant you get on shore you find yourself in the 
Desert, and to add to the vraiaenihlaiiCG of the scene, at 
least fifty half-naked Bedouins are standing on the 
bank waiting to receive travellers, and to conduct them 
to the Pyramids. 

We now remounted, and the dragoman having 
selected two Arabs for each of us from the crowd, we 
proceeded onwards; my two attendants were a most 
rascally looking couple, one a venerable infidel named 
Ibrahim, and the other a young man called All; 
these two names they continued repeating to mo for 
Jibout an hour, so that if I should forget who were 
my men I should sing out those two magic words, 
and my slaves would appear. These respectable in- 
dividuals must have been pretty well off for wind, as 
they ran eight miles without stopping by the side of 
our donkeys. 

We had to pass through two or three little villages 
and Mvoral ploughed fields, as the dc^cri^par^excellmcef 
does not be^n till about two milos from the J pyramids, 
though there is very little vegetation long before that. 
Mr. T. Moore might have fiown to the Desert if ho 
liked, but if the Arab tents at all resembled their 
houses, I must say I should have had no wish to accom- 
pany him ; and the people are as dirty as pigs. On our 
way we hi4 to cross a small stream about four foci deep 
in the middle; over this the men took us on their 
shoulders, as we could not have ridden. Well, after 
turning and twisting about the country for eight miles, 
and going almost as fast as we could the whole way, we 
arrived, completely worn out by fatigue, heat, and sand, 
at the sign of the Sphynx's Head. Having sat under 
its shadow, for it throws one of about forty feet square, 
admired it, and recruited our Btreng:th by eating 
some oranges, we arose and proceeded on foot to 
tiie largest Pyramid, it being impossible for the donkeys 
to cany us hereon account of the sand, and the quantity 
of lUtle hillocks. After a quarter of an hours detestable 
wiSing we reached the Pyramid, with forty centuries 
loificlng down upon us and our donkeys. These ancient 
gentlemen do not look so large at a distance as one 
would imagine, but, when close under them, then their 
really enormous height is seen. 

Having again rested ourselves, wo commenced the 
ascent of the Pyiamld, assisted by three men each, two 
to drag us up, and one to shove behind. It was f^rful 
work, some of the stones being four or five feet high, 
none under three, and very slippery ; halfway we stopped 
for ten minutes completely done up. From this we got 
to the top after heroulean struggles, I being first on the 
summit of these giant steps, and we blessed our stars 
when we were safely landM at the top of the Stairs of 
Size; but hardly had we arrived there when those 
raseally Bedouins b^an bothering us for Bucksheesh, 
and sportiim the litOe English they knew, which con- 
sisted of "Eqgliidunen beiy good," ''Bucksheesh bciy 
good,** "Englishmen give Buckshot.** Wo were how- 
ever proof to thdr flattery, and, sifter bavins: admired 
tljie nrospeot, which is extensive sod strange, descended. 
Ana lhat descent I it was a perpetual jump from 
tep io bottom, and, though you mag beg snd pray the 


Arabs to stop, they won’t do it,-Hlown you go, shaking 
and trembling all over from exhaustion. In fii^ we 
were all lb completely hore-de-combat when wc did at 
last reach the bottom, that we threw ourselves at fell 
length on tho sand, and there remained immoveable for 
at least a quarter of an hour. 

At the end of that time we began to revive, and pro- 
ceeded forthwith to penetrate to the interior of the 
Pyramid, which was worse, we found, than climbing to 
the top. With the assistance of two or three wax can- 
dles, and three men each, we contrived, after crawling 
and walking half-choked with dnst and heat, and 
continual bumps of the caput, (so that if Mr. Combe 
or other phrenologists had examined us, they would 
have found new bumps which, 1 think, would have 
astonished them not a little,) to reach a lofty room, 
where we rested and recovered a little breath. Quite 
satisfied with what we had seen, or rather felt, we in- 
quired if there was anything else. In reply, they 
pointed to a little hole about the size of a crown-piece, 
and told us if we wished to see more they would con- 
duct UR through this small passage. To this polite offer 
wc gave a decided negative, not having any desire to 
crawl on our stomachs for even a quarter of an hour, 
and spoil our only jjair of unwhisperables. We, there- 
fore, returned with joy and gladness of heart, and never 
were any of us so much delighted as when, having left 
darkness and dust behind us, we emerged into the open 
air. 

Having thus satisfied our curiosity, and seen all that 
was to be seen, wc thought tho next best thing to do 
was to satisfy our hunger, as we all began to feel a little 
peckish; so after paying our guides, which, notwith- 
standing the cravings of nature, was not accomplished 
in less than half an hour, as they fought and quairelM 
about the money like the Kilkenny cats, we sat down in 
the shade of a large fiat stone at the bottom of tho 
Pyramid, opened our hamper, and proceeded to discuss 
the mallei, which consisted of a cold leg of lamb, two 
tongues, couple of cold fowls, bread and chee^, washed 
down with twelve bottles hieref three vin ordinaire, two 
of champagne (gooseberry 1 am afraid) ; and for dessert, 
oranges, dates, &c. &c. 

(To be continued.) 


THE WANDERER’S RECEPTION.’ 

Chapter IV. 

The afternoon was far advanced before Mary had the 
satisfaction of seeing her cousin return. She had l^en 
watching in the porch for hours, when she caught sight 
of the horse’s hcM, and, throwing aside the work wmeh 
her aunt had set her, she ran as fast as she could towards 
it. She had qui te believed that the old man would rctnfn 
that night. When she saw only one figure, she felt quite 
disappointed, and seated herself on a stone before she 
reached the cart; presently James called to her, and 
asked her if she did not want some news. 

" I should like to hear how he is, although he will 
not come back to me. You ought to have waited for 
him, James.” 

I " It was impossible to do that, Maiy, and it is thought- 
less of you to fancy I could. You know my mother 
would have been very uneasy if I had. You had better 
jump into the cart, and when 1 get homo 1 vBl tell you 
I all I can about old Robert.” 

Mary was obliged to consent to hut Tfnr 

Impatient to get Wk, to hear what hoiiiNl to ^ I 
am sure, James, Prance might go fiMt^j ^ niii^ hhn.” 

" The horse has had a loiw dif I am 

I rare, poor thing! he muat t and 
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go qeMur, inado the diataiice appear longer ; and by 
the ttaie she waa lifted out, she had fooliahly allowed 
herself to become as ill-tempered as ahe had^been in 
the morning, and fancied that her cousin had been yery 
cross to her. As he took her from the cart he begged 
she would run to his mother, to get him something to 
eat. Kaiy did not like to refuse, for she really vras very 
fond of him, and ran to do as he wished ; but, when she 
saw him quite intent upon his cold meat and bread, she 
was much annoyed; and fancied he must be yeiy unkind 
not to tell her what she so much wished to hear. She 
watched each mouthful, until James begged her to go 
away, and let him oat in peace. More irritated than 
before, she called Trust, who had been sitti^ close 
to the table, begging for his share. The dog lingered, 
as if appealing to his mistress’s good nature, but she 
had none to bestow ; and leaving even her favourite, she 
ran into the garden to look for the work which she had 
left there; but she hunted in vain ; no handkerchief could 
she And. In great alarm, as it was one she was hemming 
for Miss Stanmore, she hunted in every direction ; at 
lost she caught sight of it on a hedge, in a comer of 
the garden. She ran to take it off ; but just as she had 
carefully extricated it from the last branch, a gust of wind 
again blew it away, and this time, unfortunately, it blew 
it into the well. In great trouble, she screamed to her 
aunt, who was not very far off. 

We must fetch James,” said Martha ; perhaps he 
can get it with a stick ; run and ask him to come.” 

But Mary felt that she should be ashamed to ask a 
favour of him, and stood looking at the water. Her 
aunt desired her to run directly, or the handkerchief 
would get heavy when wet. 

Mary could not again refuse ; with much confusion, 
she went to James, and asked his assistance. The supper 
that she fancied took his whole attention, was instantly 
neglected ; and, with Trust, he ran to his mother ; but 
the water was low, and no long stick was at hand. 

** Never mind, Maiy,” said James to the little girl, 
who had begun to cry, " wo will get it ; come here. 
Trust I ” 

He showed the handkerchief to the dog, who seemed 
quite to understand what he was to do; he put the 
animal into one of the huckots, and carefully lowered 
him. Maiy was now more alarmed for her favourite 
than for the work ; but, when she saw him snap at it, 
and look up at them to draw him up, she was quite 
re assured. With a bound Trust jumped out, and shak- 
ing the drops of water off his head, he laid his prize 
safe at his mistress’s feet. Mary now cried from shame 
and repentance at having been so unjust to James, who 
was BO ready to assist her, though still tired and hungry. 
She was soon forgiven, and was so anxious to show her 
regret that she hastened with him into the kitchen, 
and would have g^ven him all the provisions in the 
house, if he would have submitted ; at the same time, 
she constantly rewarded Trust with morsels from 
James’s plate. 

At last, both had finished, and her aunt and uncle 
coming in, James gave the account of his day's ad- 
ventures. ^ 

He had, with some difficulty, found the cottage 
whither the letter directed them. The young woman 
was BO ill that it was thought she coulcl scarcely live 
thmagh the night ; she knew her fkther, and expressed 
the greatest pleasure at seeing him. Her husband, and 
a little diild not quite a year old, were with her. This 
mi m mu^ as James eould say, as he had not liked to 
Intrude on them longer than he could help. He thought, 
the stele the daughter was iu, that her ffither would 
^fS^be ab^to return; and he remarked, that they had 
get Omeoflittge ready- Bobert had commissioned 
llufiesiogetiSh^fitfidturointlM and the next 

helping Martha to clean the 
comtfs^ (Hmlbtaigelmarrived, and by tlm evening tb^ 
order, although it still looked 
desc^^XtolMiAl^ to be allowed to stay there 


as late as possible, in case the trareUer should ntum, 
and go there inst^ of to the fkrm. . $ho was sitting 
at the window with her work, although her eyes were 
oftener turned to the road that M to the towpt At 
last her patience was rewarded by ibe sighiof her 
close to the gate. He held in his artni what seemed to 
her a bundle, but he evidently took great care of Ik 
Maxy was soon at his side, but he seemed much over* 
come and exhausted ; and, when they reached the.p(tr)ovt| 
he placed his treasuro in Maiy’s arms. She fbli ^ 
was something heavy ; and, on removing the laignilMm 
that had covered it, found a poor babv, Ikst asleejf-Hjpe 
could scarcely contain her surprise, out ^l>erta 
had saddened the child; and, carefully placing the lltuil 
motherless thing in her lap, she watched its |>la0l4 
slumbers. 

Old Itobert had rested his head on his hand at the 
table, but, suddenly raising his eyes, ho saw the two 
children ; and, drawing near to them, he tpld Mary that 
the baby was his grandchild ; that ho should keep it 
with him ; and that if her aunt would allow her, Mary 
should live with them, and take care of It, if she would 
try to bo steady, and good enough to take so important 
a charge. 

** I will do my very best ; indeed, I shall love it very 
much ;” and her arms clasped the infant tighter as she 
spoke. It opened its bright eyes- -smiled contentedly, 
as if answering her affection— rested its little head upon 
her bosom, and was soon fast asleep again. 

You shall begin your duties to-night, Mary ; and 
before it is quite dark, take my precious little one to 
your aunt’s. 1 am sure she will let it stay with her 
to-night ; to-morrow wo shall get a cradle, and you can 
then bring it here.” 

** But will you not come home with me 1 You have 
had no supper, and my aunt would like to see yon.” 

** No, 1 cannot come to-night ; take care of my child ; 
and to-morrow 1 shall be better able to talk to Martha.” 

Mary longed to ask several questions, but she saw the 
old man would rather be alone ; and, carefully roplaidng 
the baby’s shawl, she tenderly raised it, aud as gently 
as she could carried it to the farm. 

Her arrival with her burden caused some surprise 
but she hod not courage to tell them that she hoped 
to have the constant care of the baby ; she was intent 
on doing her duty towards it ; and, when she had begged 
James to carry some supper, and the small box that the 
old man had left there the day before, to the cottage, 
she begged for some night-efoUjes of her youngest 
cousin, and soon unilrossecl the little one. Her handi- 
ness and steady care quite astonished her aunt; but 
Mary could not notice anything but her charge. She 
put it into her own little bed, told hoi^aunt all that she 
knew about the old man, and was soon by its side. For 
the first time in her life Mary’s mind was too much occu- 
pied to sleep ; she felt the Importance of her now duties, 
and began to feel that she would have some pain at 
leaving her present home. The events of the last few 
days had seemed to create now ideas ; she saw that she 
had no right to consult and indulge merely her own 
wishes; and, although still a child, she determined to 
act differentiy for the future, praying earnestly for 
strength and direction to persevere and learn what she 
ought to do. But she was not accustomed to be troutded 
with anxiety, in utie midst of resolutions and Inten- 
tions she foil fist asleep. Tbo ciy of the baby awoke 
Mary at an early hour, and she was soon comforting U 
by ail the means in her power. It was not difflettU to 
soothe the child, who seemed very good temi>md. 
Msiy washed and dressed it, as she had seen her iupi 
attend to her baby ; and, when she thought brsakfosl 
was ready, canied it to Martha, to know what 
to give it. Her aunt gladly showed her how to piwM 
its food, and praised her for her expertness. 

Soon after breakfost old Bobert came to Ihi 
and expressed his wish that Mary sbouu eoinbMlit |ivt 
I He explained to Mutha bqw hia jbvihtwri 
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flUencM h<jd been oeeasloned by illneee. The sea-royn^o 
had disagreed with her health, and the news of her 
mother’s death, in the weak and delicate state in which 
■he waS; caused a long and fsarful malady. She was 
adimitted into an hospital, and for some time her life 
waa despaired of. Her husband had allowed her to 
ylsit England, and stay as long as she liked amongst 
her friends. The money he had given her, and what 
she had received from her father since her arrival, ^vas 
expended during her illness : and, when she was able to 
exert herself, she found she had not the means to take 
herself and little girl to her desired destination. Un- 
willing to be a buxden on any one, she determined to 
delay her journey^ hoping she might be able to collect 
a Bumdent sum for tho purpose, and foolishly abstained 
from writing until she could send a more cheerful ac- 
count of herself. She had herself and child to support 
by her needle, and it was long before she could got | 
employment. In the mean time, her husband had pros- 1 
pered m Canada, and determined to join her in England. 
When she left him he found how little he had valued 
her. Ho had never been unkind to her, but her lamen- 
tations about her family had annoyed him, and he had 
neglected her from the idea tliat she cared more 
for them than for him ; but, when absent, all his former 
tenderness seemed to have I'ctumed, and he was impa- 
tient to be again with her. She had written to him 
and told him of her illness. He was surprised to find 
all her letten dated ** Southampton,’* but she did not 
tell him the reason, and, when he found her still there, 
it was explained for the first time. Illness had again 
attacked ner, and now there seemed little hope, but her 
Joy at finding her husband so kind and affectionate 
made her rally for a time ; and they intended, directly 
she was a little stronger, to sot off with their child 
to the village whither the old man's former letter 
had directed them. But the improvement was deceit- 
ful ; she again relapsed ; her father was sent for, and 
arrived only In time to bless her. 

Her husband decided upon returning to Canada, 
but thought that his child would be better taken care of 
if left with its grandfather. Robert willingly undertook 
the charge, and now begged Haiy’s aunt to grant his 
iisqueat respecting her niece. For a long time she ob- 
Jipted, from the fear that Maty was too young, but 
wban he reminded her that he should be near to watch 
over them both, — ^that she herself was within a few 
minutes' walk of the cottage,*— and that Mary could ob- 
tain aaidstance from her, it was arranged that she 
should be allowed to go, but that she should for a time 
have Martha's instruction how to take care of the child, 
and prepare its food. Mary was made quite happy by 
this intelligence, and, when she put little Bessy to sleep 
fox the first time in her cmdlc, at her new home, 
she thought no one on earth could feel happier than 
she did; she longed to show her now charge to Miss 
Simunove, but was quite puzzled to know how to 
manage it. She could not leave tho baby, and the dis- 
tanoe was too groat for her to carry it ; she wished 
to send Ellen irord that she might come and sec her 
grandfatlusr, as she had begged leave to call him. She 
had already talkad to hhn about the young lady, and, as 
she expect^, he wished to see her. The difficulty wa.s 
obviated by Kobert'a telling Mair one moniing that he 
wanted to visit the eleigyman whose parsonage was on 
the road to the HaU, tlmt she could go with him there, 
and ha would eany the child as far as he went, and 
that she would then have no difficulty in taking it the 
rest (d the way. He promiaed also to wait for her, and 
relieve her on the road home. This plan quite pleased 
Mary, aa she wonld there be able to show the child to 
the cleigyman’s irife, who was a kind friend to her. 
She was soon ready, and attended by Trust, who seemed 
quite as pleased with his new abode as his mistress 
• was» they set oftt&t the village. 



THE BOY’S OWK MBfiARY.* 

This library, which is now completed, consists of four 
volumes, one for each season. Their external and internal 
decorations are of a very attractive character, making 
them a most desirable acquisition for any boy ; while 
tho matter which they contain is greatly superior to 
the ordinary run of books intended for Juvenile reading. 
Here is no infantile lisping^no elaborate cliildishness 
of thought and expression ; but good sound substantial 
information regarding the various natural oldects^tho 
pursuits and amnsemonts, peculiar to each season, with 
anecdotes illustrative of eacli->told in a manly, and yet 
genial style— not without a slight touch of poetic feeling. 
Our young friends are indebted to Mr. Miller for many 
an evening hours pleasant and profitable relaxation. 

As a specimen of the author's style must be more 
satlHfhctory than any general orltioism, Wo subjoin an 
interesting little sketch taken from the Winter volume, 
the subject of which reads as if not altogether new 
to us. 


Though it happened many years ago, that old carrier 
will never forget the dreadful snow-storm which in one 
night covered the valley to a frightful depth, and was 
driven by the wind against ibc long line of hills, where 
it gathered drift upon drift, in many an up-piled range, 
until it looked as if a new upland had arisen, long, high, 
and deep, — the gather i ng together of many a wind-Whlrlcd 
wreath of snow. It was tho lust Saturday night before 
Christmas Day, when ho was returning home on his 
journey from the distant market town ; and, as he quitted 
the last few houses, and exchanged a **good night” with 
such of the inhabitants a.s ho know, many looked up to 
the sky, and remarked that there would be a heavy fall 
of snow before morning, for not a star was visible in Ure 
sky, nor could you tell whore the moon was, although it 
was at tho full. He had with him in the cart a young 
girl, about fourteen years of ago ; who was going home to 
spend the Christmas with her widowed mother. She 
knew when she reached the carrier’s house her little 
brother would be there to meet her ; and she thought 
how easily tlicy would carry the light box between them, 
and how soon they would walk over the two miles of 
ground which w ould bring them to her mother’s cottage, 
which stood at tho bottom of the steep hilly lanes. The 
boy was at the carrier’s bouse long before she arrived, 
and many a wistful glance did he cost at the door, as it 
was opened and slml every now and then by the woman, 
who began to feel uneasy about her husband, as it was 
past tho time at which he usually arrived. She Lad 
several times remarked, ** oh, what a night I” as she 
resumed licr seat beside the fire, facing the boy : he made 
no answer, but sat watching the snow flakes whieh had 
been drifted in by the eddying wind, as they melted one 
by one upon the warm and cheerful hearth. 

" You will never be able to walk homo to*nighV’ said 
the cXrrier's wife ; **you will both have to stay here until 
morning ; we can manajfe to make shift somewhere.” 

The boy looked at her a few moments la silenoe, then 
said, *'Not go home to-night! Mother told me ahe 
should sit up for us, if it waa ever so late befi(»ee we 
came.” 


Just then a loud gust of wind struck the side of the 
house as if it wonld level it to the ground, aad blew the 
door wide open, and in a few momenta the ifhole door 
wils white over with aaoir. ' V 

Tho boy rooe from bis aeat to lateh the door _ 
securely; and, ere he sat down, said, *' 1 should like to 
and meet them, if you thought it wouldn’t fed far t 
has never been home but etw Whilninti% 
that waa only one dal^ at the lihsi’* 

But the woman dlsaueded jAm uttd.iAd 
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him that Btty irould b« warm aaougb amidit the itvaw 
at ilm bottom of the tilted cart. This seemed to pacify 
ihe boy a little, and he ate a mouthful or two of the bread 
and eheose which she had cut hiuii then laid the rest 
upon the table. At another time he would haye finished 
it all In about fiye minutes, but now ho was uneasy 
through thinking about his sister and mother. Mean- 
time, the carrier had reached the high hilly road which 
lod in a direct line to his own door. He had persuaded 
bis youthful passenger to get out, and walk bwide him, 
witliont telling her why he did so ; but such was the force 
of the wind that he expected erery moment his cart 
would be blown over, and then ho thought that some of 
Iho heavy boxes or hampers might fall upon her and 
injure her ; so he held the horse aud led it with one 
hand, while with the other ho took hold of the little 
girb and thus they measured their slow steps through 
the keen, cutting wind, and heavy falling snow. The 
candle had long stood at the little end window of the 
houHe, and, as the carrier's eye first caught it in the dis- 
tance, he said, “ See, there it is !” for, as it threw' out its 
rays upon the night, it seemed like a bright burning 
star amid the din and desolation of that wintry land- 
scape. The careful housewife had placed a pair of shoes 
and a coat before the fire, and the kettle had so long 
sung to itself upon the hob, that the boy wondered a : 
dozen times to himself whether or not it would give | 
over. None but an oar accustomed to the lightest 
change of sound would have heard the noise of those 
muified wheels, as they came along slowly and heavily 
through the snow ; and when she jumped up, and rushed 
to the door, exclaiming, ** Here they come 1" the hoy also 
rose up, and listening with his head aside, said, **l don't 
hear 'em but whonihe got to the door, he could see a 
dark mass of something moving towards him, through 
tho drifted snow. The little girl was first carefully 
attended to, and seated in the warmest place beside tho 
fire, and then the carrier’s wife helped her husband to 
bring in the boxes and parcels, which were placed upon 
the floor ; the storm rushing in with such force all the 
time, that it made the bright toasting forks, and ladles, 
and bridles, and hits, and stirrups, which hung up 
against the opposite wall, jingle one against tho other. 
A few words had passed between the carrier and his wife 
outside the door, and he came in as if to warm his 
hands, while his real intention was to persuade the chil- 
dren to remain all night : but the girl’s answer was so 
earnest, and so full of feeling, when she said “ that she 
knew how unhappy her mother would be, and as for her- 
self, she should not he able to sleep a moment,” that it 
became painful to press her further, for she had a hundred 
reasons for going, and not one for remaining behind. The 
hardy hoy also mustered up courage to speak, and said, 
that " they were not made of salt, and so could not melt 
away; and as foV the road, that was easy to find, and 
the box would shove away the snpw as they carried it 
between them/' 

“ Well,” said the carrier, shrugging up his shoulders, 
"I will not compel you to stay; and, since you arc so 
bent upon going, I will take you to the end of Fossdykc 
Lane before 1 unharness my hOTses ; it will save you a 
mile.” 

Tliey both kindly entreated of him not to do so ; ho 
would have to oome back by himself, they said, and 
they should soon be there ; but on this point he was 
reeolute, and, buttoning up his coat again, which he had 
m^oosened for a few moments, he went outside, wiped 
ihp tootr from off the horses, put the children with the 
boi inside the cart, saying to his wife as he 
'yiPiiitr il, ^T rthnll not be long,” and again resumed his 

S !lnie^t|rit Jioge of hills along wMoh he now passed 


nittli it once more emptied Hs waters admewhere out 
the month of that vast valley, then pansed, until a near 
table-land was formed; for so was the whole slope fhnn 
the summit of the cliff left, in wavy ridges and steep 
level embankments, for miles sfid miles along; mi 
now over all these tho snow had drifted fttim that wMe 
unsheltered valley, and silll kept giUherinW tn vast 
heaps everywhere, saving upon the read, where ear 
travellers journeyed ; for from tho it Wal blown 

onward to tho foot of other and more distant hiSl. 

At tho end of the lane, the carrier left his pansMto, 
bidding them be sure to take care and keep on M a 
direct course; for ho knew that they were mvcefy n 
mile from their mother's cottage; and after he nid 
gone, with the snow boating in tnoir faces, the ehtfdrim 
went cheerfully their way, carrying the little box 
between them. As the wind blew direct from Ihs 
village to which they were Journeying, they hoard the 
church clock strike eleven, and the hoy said, " In another 
half-hour wo shall see mother.” 

The road was all down-hill, and as the snow added 
much to the lightness of the night, they found no other 
difficulty than In its depth, for the first quarter of a 
mile, so went on keeping tho (‘entro of the road. As 
they proceeded further, to where the hilly way dipped 
down more abruptly, they remarked to oaehother tnat 
the hedges on either hand were mure than half bidden, 
and they went onward and onward until the snow 
covered them midway, and they found that, light SS the 
box was, holding it up so high made it very heavy; 
and when the tops of the hedges wore no longer visible, 
and they could only sec the dark outline of some tree, 
whose Btoiii was already buried, it was then that they 
paused, and looked at one another — and heaVing a deep 
sigh, Btty said, ** We shall never get home to night.” 

The boy stood np(m the box, and looking over the 
scene, said, ** I can see the throe elms that hang over 
mother's cottage, but Farmer Ingram's five barred gate, 
which I know wo are close upon, is covered with snow-^ 
and that is just as high as my head, Ibr 1 measurad 
myself there last summer, when 1 wss tenting the corn. 
Dear Etty, wliat will mother do for us 1” 

Hut Etty was seated upon iho box, with her face 
buried within her hands, sobbing aloud. The bqy sat 
behind his sister, and taking hold of her hands, said, 

Don’t cry so, Etty ; let us say our prayers -you know 
mother told us, that Qod could do every thing/* 

Etty said she would not cry, and rising up, placed 
her hand upon his shoulder, and mountiiqr upon the 
box, exclaimed, ** 1 can see lights moving ^K>ut where 
the elm trees stand ; oh I Qod I perhaps poor mother 
has set out to meet us, and is lost, and they are seeking 
for her in the snow.” And as she spoke, tho ph'ture 
rose so vividly before her imagination, as in foncy she 
saw her dear widowed mother dragged out ftom under 
the deep snow-drift, pale and cold, and stiff, and dead, 
that she unconsciously uttered a loud shriek, and fell 
as if lifeless among the high piled drift. The bravo 
little brother forgot all about hts own safety', while he 
tried to restore his sister, and as he knelt over her, and 
took off his cap to make a pillow for her iicad, while the 
tears followed each other in rapid succession down his 
hardy cheeks, his heart sunk within him ; for alihsugh 
he oalled, " Etty, Btty !” in every endearing and ptaltttivo 
tone, she made no answer; aim when he kissed her he 
found her lips ss cold as death; and as he ralsad her 
arm for a moment, it again dro])ped her slde^ tnotioli- 


less, resting just where it fell. 

His first act was to Jump up, and plunge headtoiif 
into the snow in tho direction of home, to ibteli m 
mother. But a few yards before him tho rood tent 
down eheer and deep ; it was the steepest part 
hilly lane; and after struggling over head in th|li|»t 
fer a minuto or two, ho found his wav back to nit- 
conselons sister, and sitting down beside her^ Wtittf lik 
hands and wept aloud. Bnt even in that hleslt and 
hitter night, Ck>d's good angels Were ihroad, and walk- 


i^ jibMtff, or scar : If yon stood on tho steep 
^ a blear day,^ and looked down into the | 
yOti sg# ledge beicw ledi^, Which told you how 
im ebbed, and tben remained 
idPTlSsn tSKd atny again, and again stood stUl, 
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ing the earth ; and it might be that the prayers of those 
children had drawn to the spot one of the invisiblo 
messengcn; for, if prayer can reach up to the ^ies of 
heaven, who can tell how many ministering spirits’* are 
ever waiting there to do the Almighty's bidding 1 And, 
perhaps, one of those stood in the highway, unseen by 
the carrier, and prevented his horses from moving 
further, even as an angel stopped the ass on which 
Balaam rode. For thrice did the horses halt within a 
brief (tpacc of time; and as the carrier's heart had for 
soihe time smote him for leaving the children at the 
end of the lane, to find their way home by them- 
selves, he resolved to turn back : be did so, and the 
horses seemed again to move along cheerfully. 

“Something told me,” said the old carrier after, 
“ that the children were in danger, and the instant the 
horses went so freely along of their own accord, I knew 
it was BO ; and, from the moment 1 started to go back, 
ray heart felt lighter, and 1 seemed to breathe more 
fireely-— as for the snow and wind I scarcely felt either.” 

The drift was settling fast down, and covering over 
the two children ; for deep heart-breaking sorrow had 
so benumbed every other feeling in the poor boy, that 
as he sat holding the cold, lifeless hand of his sister 
within his own, he felt not the snow gathering over 
him— felt not the big white flakes as they settled down 
upon his naked head, melting, at first, one by one, until 
a few remained, and others come faster and faster ; he 
saw them not, — he fell them not,— as he bent over the 
form of his dear sister ; even his sobbing became less 
audible, and a dull, drowsy feeling was unconsciously 
creeping over him,— that cold sleep which many a be- 
nighted one has sunk under, never more to wake again 
until the last trumpet sounds, and the grave gives up its 
hidden families of the dead. A few more of those low, 
unconscious sobs, and all would have been over, the 
snow would have been “their winding-sheet,” when, 
hark ! there came a sound as if driven back through the 
wind ; — it approached nearer ; he heard the creaking of 
wheels, then the jingling of harness ; — that sound had 
saved them both from death : he sprang up, as it were una- 
ware ; he raised his sister in his arms, he parted the 
long hair from her face, he strained his eyes, and looked 
forward ; in a moment he was all eyes, all ears ; then the 
wind came with another long, deep howl ; it passed on, 
and the same sounds were heard again ; he caught the 
“gee-whoop” of the carrier, he could not be far off, there 
could not be many yards between them ; he shouted 
and received an answer : both cart and horse wore fast, 
and he heard the heavy plod, plod of the carder as he 
came along bv himself, for his cart and horses could 
make no further progress along tliat deep, hilly, and 
snow-covered lane. The kind hearted old carrier took 
the girl in his arms, as if she had been a mere child, 
and place4 her upon the straw at the bottom of the 
cart : whilst he was endeavouring to restore her, his 
wife came up. for she also had begun to feel uneasy, and 
said, that had she met her husband, she was determined 
to persuade him to turn back, and sec whether the 
children had arrived in safety at home. They returned 
to the carrier^e house, and £tty was soon in a worm, 
sound sleep ; for she felt easier after she had knelt down 
and prayed for her mother. Nor had she been asleep 
more than an hour, when a loud knocking was heard at 
the door ; for a man had come all the way round by the 
low road, which ran along the middle of the valley, and 
vne five or six miles ihrther than the nearest way, 
which was now impassable.^ All this way had that kind 
hearted man come, that he might gather tidings of the 
safety of the children, for their mother had fainted 
away many times daring that awful night; and, al- 
though kind neighbours attended upon her, yet they 
could afford her no comfort; and it was not until this 
poor labourer volunteered to go ahd see what had be- 
fallen them, that she could be at all pacified. The 
carrier got up« aiad pursoaded him to take one of the best 
koxtcM In his stable, and make all the apeed he could 


back, by that long roundabout low road, where the 
snow had not mthered in deep drifts, and to tell the 
fond mother £at both her children were safe. But 
nothing could dissuade the brave boy from accompany- 
ing him : so he was at last allowed to ride behind, for 
he said, “ When my mother sees me, she will know that 
£t1^ is safe, or 1 should never leave her.” 

They reached home in about two hours, in safety, and 
brought comfort to the sad heart of that fond and dis- 
consolate mother The little box was not found until 
after many days, when the snow had melted away ; and 
there' are those yet living who well remember that night. 
£tty heard the village bells ringing for church, as, 
accompanied by the honest carrier, she entered her 
home. What her feelings were when she remembered 
how from that church-tower, she heard the clock strike 
eleven on the previous night, I cannot tell you ; but her 
eyes were filled with tears, as she raised her sweet face, 
and looked at the old carrier, while with her finger she 
pointed to the village church. 


RAMBLES IN BELGIUM. 

No. II. 

From Ostend to Bruges the distance is but short. 1 
was particularly reminded of the fertility of the soil by 
the rich appearance the highly cultivated fields ex- 
hibited, on either side of the railroad. The Flemings 
everywhere gave me the idea of being a very industrious 
race ; men, women, and children, were all engaged in 
gathering in the products of nature. Nothing, how- 
ever, can exceed the monotony of the country; no 
swelling undulations, no hills, and but few trees, and 
those disposed in very formal lines. It was a positive 
relief to my feelings, when the trumpet of tbe conductor 
sounded to tell us we were at our journey’s end,— quaint 
old Bruges. 

The aspect of the city is very striking ; the houses, 
with their very picturesque appearance, full of gable 
ends, carvings, fantastic sculptured ornaments, &c. ; the 
squares with their municipal halls, the broad streets, the 
linden avenues, the canals intersecting the houses in all 
directions, afford the stranger a pleasant contrast from 
the town of Ostend. My first visit was to the church 
of NOtro Dame, in which I saw a beautiful specimen of 
the carved wood-work for which Flanders was of old so 
celebrated. It is made of oak, and is of the grandest 
dimensions : in the confessionals are other not less 
interesting examples of this art. The caryatides are 
especially fine: in almost every church I visited in 
Belgium, I was astqmshed with the beauty of these 
carvings, which so profusely adorn the altars, side aisles, 
&c. In a side chapel are the monuments of Charles the 
Bold, and the Empress Mary, his daughter. 

These tombs are composed of a veiy dark stone, hay- 
ing whole length figures on them of the illustrious Duke, 
and the last native sovereign of Flanders, designed in 
gilt copper, and surrounded by coats of arms, medallions, 
lozenges, and shields, recording the possossionB of the 
unfortunate Maiy. I would recommend no tourist, 
visiting Bruges, to omit a pilgrimage to these hiterest- 
ing memorials. A painting of the Crueifixion, by 
Porbus, hangs near, and is a first-rate specimen of tke 
master. 

From Nfltre Dame 1 went to lies Holley or ilie Hdtel 
de Yille, where 1 had been advised to ascend tkb toifer, 
to aee the mechaidam whl^ aeta inigcliijDin % sweetest 
and most musical chimes I had ever 
ing well, and the day being uiuMal]|pj^^ 
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myielf with liateniog in the cooleBt q>ot I could flclect. 
It is not always that a peal of bells, however skillhlly 
managed, (blls upon the ear with a rich and harmonious 
sound ; hut these chimes are, in every sense of the word, 
most musical. They form truly a ** conoourse of sweet 
sounds.^ 

There is a house in the Bue St. Amand, which is said 
to have been the dwelling-place of King Charles the 
Second, when he took refuge in this country from the 
pursuit of the baffled Puritans. It is inhabited by a 
shopkeeper, who makes clothes for the good burghers. 
The Hospital of St. John detained mo for a longer time 
than I had at all anticipated from the aspect of its ex- 
terior, or the first glance of its internal arrangements. 
The pictures painted by Hemling are veiy beautiful ; a 
small reliquoiy, painted by him, and representing the 
legend of St. Ursula on its various compartments, is 
remarkable for the minute finish of its details, and the 
careful way in which the subject is treated. At the 
gallery of the Museum, near the Qua! du Miroir, I did 
not linger long ; for I began to weary of the incessant 
repetition of the same artists. I looked, but all in vain, 
in this collection for a first-rate Bubens. A gentleman 
who was taking a sort of perambulating sketch of a 
small work of art near the entrance, assured me that 
the entire collection was ''superbe 1 could not realise 
this magfniloquent expression. For some reason, which 
1 could not discover, admittance was denied to the 
Church of St. Sauveur. 

At night, the city was still and quiet, lit by a full moon 
shining with silvexy lustre on toM'or, canal, tree, 'and 
solitary straggler. Walking through the principal 
streets, I was led to fancy myself in Venice. Something 
of desolation seemed to hover around and about, the 
quietude of the streets was so excessive : the places where 
rich merchants and active tradcra formerly held long 
debates, wero all silent; the canals, with their drcainy- 
lookiug boats, and the very sombre and antique character 
of the houses on their banks, conspired to liken them- 
selves to the city of the sea. There was a festival going 
on in one of the gardens, near the entrance of the city, on 
the Ghent side, and a chorus of female voices very nicely 
harmonised, accorded with the true spirit of tho scene. 
The tones were at first low and subdued, then gra- 
dually rising, they attained a triumphant tempos which^ 
finally, resolved itself into an adagio, soft and expres- 
sive. 

I was tempted to conceive the party to consist of some 
patriotic ladies, who were narratgpg, in verse, tho his- 
tory of their native place, and its glories, finishing the 
chant with a wail over its fall and decline. 

The Fleur du Bid, la an excellent inn ; the greatest 
civility, and moderate demands, are to be met with in 
its oomfortable walls : though past tho usual hour of 
shutting the doors for the night, there was no grum- 
bling, no extra fee demanded or reqnired^jp is often 
the Oase in other towns. Before taking thtflEly morn- 
ing train to Ghent, there was time for an inaction of 
the Fitiais de Justice : a chimney-piece in tho apartment 
where the magistrates transact their official business, is 
so W4dl known, and so eolebrated for its richness and 
beat^Hy, that, tmt to see it, would be an act of Vandalism 
on pari of every traveller in Bdgium. It consists 
of Hjmv pfihclfpOl^Biches, surrounded with a vast quan- 
tity Ofaiiiibilal designs and embellishments. 

of Chorles the Fifth, the 
Bmpid# of Bmgundy, and Mar- 


garet of York, ill executed with great fidelity and 
llniriL There is an appearance in those statues of an 
exact likeness to the individuals they are intended to 
represent ; a truthfulness which it is impossible todeiUie, 
yet which must be felt by the speetator. 

To those who have neither had the l<dsure nor appli* 
ances for viewing the original, an inspootion of the 
water-colour drawings of Mr. Haghe will afford 
good idea of this masterpiece of oak carving, ft 
the date of the early part of tho sixteenth century | 
it is to be hoped that the spirit which is abroad for the 
conservation of the remains of our ancestors' haadlworini 
will extend itself hitherward, and preserve this vwy 
remarkable specimen of art for many ages yet to come. 

The transit from Bruges to Ghent did not afford any 
very striking object; the country is still fiat and im- 
intcresting, except to eyes agricultural, who, by the 
way, are not the most common that peep at ** fresh 
fields and pastures new.” 


THE IRON MANUFACTURE. 

If a thoughtful man were to nit down in the midst of 
a populous European city, and im\uire from the passers- 
by the history of the common objects which every hour 
present themselves in tho crowded stroetH, the result of 
his questionings might bo twofold. He would, in ilie 
I first place, be surprised at the immense amount of igno- 
! ranee respecting the most ordinary mattertp, which the 
minority of men quietly submit to, as If it were tho 
I destiny of human nature, or a luxurious privilege of the 
I understanding. To his queries about the animwin the 
thoroughfares, tho shrubs and trees in the squares, the 
materials of the houses, and the usual vehicles in the 
streets, few answers of the explanatory kind would be 
given; and be might be fortunate to escapo the con- 
tempt of some, and tho pity of others, for troubling bis 
head with such trifles. Nor miglii he succeed better 
were his inquiries directed to tho more important sub- 
jects of home and foreign commerce, arts, science, edu- 
cation, and the like. He would In vain urge that these 
very things form the elements and signs of civilisation, 
and that granite pavements, iron bridges, and railroads, 
are sure indices of the national character, and symbols 
of progress in civilization. 

In tlio next place, our supposed inquirer would feci 
that tho history of common things—thoir origin, tho 
various stages through which they have passed, and 
their present influence on society — is essential to a 
nroper understanding of tho history of man himself. 
Kot a manufacture can exist, not an art be piactised, 
nor a single science studied, without afiTocting tho (con- 
dition of vast masses of mankind, and tending to f(»rm 
the present and future character of mighty nations. Bo 
closely are all things linked together, that to understand 
the great we must study the small ; and thus the common 
things of our daily life have a ^^trong claim upon our 
attention, qdiie independent of* the practical and dom- 
mereial resnltg secured by such knowledge. 

Amongst the common facts of this age we mudt rank 
the mannfocture of iron, a substance which moots us 
cveiywhore, in forms and with uses no more imaie^nod 
by OUT anooston, than tho power of steam, or the wonder- 
ful whisper of the electric telegraph. We see this tiro* 
ductlon in the cottage of the poorest labourer, who dOOl 
not condescend to count it amongst his Jnit 

most magnificent erections, such as the Menid 
bear witness to its adaptations ; iron has even hoeisijjl^ 
to swim, and laige ships of this metal cut thf', 
whilst in crowded ports the iron warehouse gWeil 
tiosal security to the merofaant Churchds no longer, 
call upon the quarries of Caen for an im^sbkhUl 
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lOMitariftli hut draw their walls and xoofk from the mine ; 
whilst multiplying railroads, and a thousand steam 
englt^, call upon the earth for fhrther offerings of the 
pribiwii ore. Amidst such a display of iron-power, we 
Qiiiiiot but ask, Whence does the adl-conquering metal 
cornel through what processes does it pass before rising 
in such majesty in our dock-yards, or performing its 
hundred humble offices in our dwellings') 

. Nothing presents us with a stronger proof of the 
^umph of the human arm and head than a picco of iron, 
Sftidi he who rightly understands will regard as a 
most striking faot in the history of civilization. The 
moss of that noble road which spans the Menai straits, 
> or the elegant suspension bridge, was once a heap of 
hard dull earth. The hand of man has drawn from tho 
clay-like heap, steam frigates and national roads. To trace 
the steps by which iron gradually passes from the ore to 
its ornamental and useful shapes, is the object of the 
present artiole, which it is hoped will give to every 
reader a brief but clear history of the advauco of iron 
from the ore to the metallic state. It is needless to 
speculate on the circumstances by which men first dis- 
covered the mode of extracting iron from the earth ; it 
is better to rest content with tho fact that the art of 
working this valuable metal was known to the ante- 
diluvian world, for we read of Tubal-Cain that be was 
*'an instructor of every artificer in brass and iron.*’ 
Tho ancient fhbles of the pagans ascribe the art to the 
gods, for Vulcan, whom they represent as the first iron- 
worker, was a son of Jove. The plain inference is, that 
the origin of Uie- iron manufacture cannot bo indicated 
by human lustorians, being hidden beneath the slia<lows 
of those ages when Tubal-Cain may have taught the sous 
of Ijamech the mysteries of metallurgy. 

The art, once acquired, was never lost, but descended 
through ancient and middle ages to modern times, in 
which, it has made such surpassing advances, though yet 
! very for from perfection. 

The manufacture is of course confined to the more 
olvilized regions of the globe, where alone the numerous 
processes required for its development can bo fully 
I carried out. As England is now the principal seat of 
this most useful art, our remarks will have a special re- 
foronco to the system of iromnaking pursued by British 
workmen. Iron is truly a creation^ and the expression 
" making' is no idle, inconsiderate, or fanciful phrase, 
08 it might sound, if applied to such metals as silver, 
gold, or quicksilver, which are but taken out of the 
earth, and not made. 

Ijet us take up a piece of the iron earth, called ore, and, 
with this dull rusty looking lump in our hands, 
examine a ]ralished sabre, or a needle, or gaze upon an 
iron steam frigate floating in her pride of power at 
Spithead. 'VVhat roscmblauuo can be traced between 
such results of skill, and the earth in our hands 1 The 
eye can see no connexion between such diverse objects, 
nor can the hand use that lump of matter 
gtate to promoto any one end of human industry. But 
experienoe here steps in, and conducts us through all 
the processes which showhow' the magnificent Menai 
suspension bridM is created from a mass of sbapcloss 
earth. What then is iron') It is found either as a 
day-iron ore, called afffillaceoue, or as a limestone-iron 
ore, called eaicaireow : in the former the mineral is 
united to a clayey body, in the latter to limestone 
masses ; the former of which is the most abundant ore 
in England, and is classed as an argilkireous carbonate 
of iron* These terms simply imply that tlie mineral is 
united to clay, and also combined with another widely 
dlfihsed Bubstanoe called carbonic acid. The mineral is 
often found united with wlphur^ and is then termed a 
sidpbnret qfiron, which has a more metallic appearance 
than tho othet ores, and is oommonly called iivn 
pyriteaA 

*■’ ' ' " >■' ' ' ' 

<1) ^Uf9 is derived flrom ibe Gnuk woid for Ore, sad to 
S^qplled to those ores which exhibit a bri^t oppcsraace. 


It may bo necessary hero to inform the reader, that 
when a mineral Is alloyed with some combustible sulh 
stance not acidulated, such as sulphur, or carbon, the 
compound is distinguished by the termination et being 
added to the name of such a combustible ; thus iron 
united with carbon is called carburet of iron (steel), or , 
with sulphur a sulphuret of iron. When the termina- 
tion ends in ate, as sulphate of iron, the reader must 
remember that the sulphur or carbon is strongly im- 
pregnated with oxygen; the endings in ite import a 
Im degree of oxygen in the compound. The word 
oxide expresses the union of a metal with oxygen; 
when tho latter substance acts upon unprotected iron 
and rusU it, this rust is called oxide of iron* These 
explanations may prevent any obscurity should tho use 
of such terms as sulphurets, carbonates, oxides, kc. bo 
necessary in these pages. 

The reader may now infer that iron, in its mineral 
state, is united to various foreign substances, such as 
sulphur, carbon, clay, lime, flint, and even arsenic, from 
which it must be freed before it can be made an 
obedient servant to man. These alloys are, however, 
frequently found useful in various arts, and produce 
valuable materials for the purposes of man. Thus tho 
oxides of iron are used m calico-printing establish- 
ments; sulphate of iron is tho vitriol employed to 
colour cloths, and the union of the two last-mentioned 
alloys with prussic acid (hydrocyanic acid) produces 
prussian-blue. Blacklead is nothing but a mixture of 
carbon and iron ; and the red chalk used for pencils, is 
also an oxide of the same material, besides which there 
arc various amalgamations not necessary to bo particu- 
larized in this article. 

Tlie reader doubtless has sometimes hoard of meteoric 
iron, and may inquire whether it is one of tho alloys 
just noticed. This iron is certainly an alloy, but not a 
production from any mine in this world, being formed 
either in the air by some mysterious electrical agency, 
or projected from the moon, ns some imagine. Large 
masses of this mineral have fallen from the atmosphere 
at various times, and are found to consist of iron, 
nickel, silica (flint), sulphur, and lime. They arc often 
called aerolites (air stones), and are discovered in all 
parts of the earth in blocks of considerable magnitude. 
Tho Esquimaux possess knives formed from this extra- 
mundane metal, which the investigations of science arc 
unable to trace to its home. If these mineral fragments 
are shattered portions of some distant planet, wliich 
being projected into space arc drawn within the circle 
of the earth’s attraction, we have a singular fact pre- 
sented to our notice : a soi-t of connexion is thus 
established between us and some remote orb, from 
which ifre receive 'these exiled fragments. That a 
portion of another w'orld should he found in the shape 
of a tool amongst tlie half barbarous tribes of this earth, 
not only excites wonder, but must suggest many 
curious speculation^ on the original homes of the 
aerolites whioh have descended upon all quarters of the 
globe. Probably the sacred stones worshipped bjr the 
pagans were but aerolites, which seemed to the igno- 
rance of heathen priests and people the representatives 
of some power above. 

These singular bodies may be generated in the atmo- 
sphere, under peculiar combinations of heat and gaseous 
matter, which supposition tho term meteoric has 
been ap| 3 Kd to the aumerous masses recorded to have 
fallen upon the earth. Hadley observed the descent of 
such a body, and estimated its motion at miles a 
minute, and ite height at seventy-two miles, at which 
elevation it blazed with an intense light, although far 
above the limits usually assigned to our atmosphere. 
How do these bodies bum in their rapid flight if above : 
tho atmosphere, and theref^ without oxygen t or doe« 
a combustible gss fill ^1 spaoe» and thus alk^ flamitog 
substances to feed upon It M any ^ If mk 

masses are projected frmp a 1 Rr«\#iis 

learn that some of the mbeimem of 
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the eikrtli eiiit the othet globes of the solar system, 
and receive neir views of that uniformity which appears 
to rule the Otost distant parts of tho universe. Enough, 
however, baa been said to call the reader’s attention 
to the existence of the meteoric metal, and we must now 
proceed to a survey of the processes connected with the 
manufacture of iron. 

The first important operation is preparing fuel for 
the furnaces, a work of the greatest importance, as upon 
it depends the quality of the iron produced, and conse- 
quently, the profits and fame of the manufacturer. The 
reader may here inquire whether coal is not found abun- 
dantly in the iron districts ? Wc answer, most certainly ; 
noble fields of coal stretch for miles beneath the coun- 
tries whore the fires from iron furnaces startle the 
traveller, and gleam over the wild, northern moors, or 
on tho sides of the Welsh hills. lJut coal wdll not suit 
the manufacturer’s purpose; it will spoil his iron, and 
must, therefore, be eoM before it can be used in the 
furiiaco. The best fuel is cliareoal, which is consumed 
in the Swedish furnaces, and was formerly employed in 
England at the iron works, until the vast increase of 
the maniithcturo rendered the employment of such a 
substance impossible. Even in the time of Elizabeth, 
the great consumption of wood in the iron works Induced 
the legislature to prohibit by statute the use of such 
a fuel, and there is no reason to apprehend that the 
manufacturer will infringe this law in 1847. Eince 
sufficient charcoal cannot bo procured, the next object 
is to provide a fuel nearly resembling it, and Ibis coke 
supplies. Before, then, tbo oro can be in the least 
degree acted upon, an important preliminary opera- 
tion is essential to expel from tho coal those substances 
which are injurious to the iron. Coking is tliiis effected. 
A large quantity of coal being spread over the ground, 
the mass is lighted, and when the flames begin to rise, 
the whole bod of burning matter is covered with ashes 
to keep out tho air, after which tho ( oal is left to burn 
out, and by this process becomes changed into coke. 

Should a person unacquainted with the various works 
of an iron district bo conducted into tlic midst of such 
a country on a dark night, ho would suppose himself 
placed in the heart of some volcanic region, with 
craters belching forth tlioir fires from deep-seated 
centres of flame. Here in a valley spreads one fiery 
bed, resembling a lake of molten matter, swelling with 
its fierce glow above tho surface ,* there on tlio side of a 
bleak mountain, a flaming chasm seems opened in the 
side of a volcano. To increase ids surprise, figures 
like men are seen to dart to and fro amidst the sul- 
phureous glare, as if performing some iiicantat ion. 

Such feelings might influence the person whom wo 
have supposed suddenly introduced to the spec- 
tacle ; but the inhabitants of the districts arc fflS accus- 
tomed to these sights to express wonder at things 
which arc connected with their daily pursuits. Thus 
tho smoke of Vesuvius arrests the earnest gaze of the 
Englishman who enters for tho first time tho bay of 
Naples, but has little attraction for those who have 
dwelt firom childhood within sight of the opening 
through which the subteminean fires of southern 
Europe have for ages escaped. 

However grand these coking fields may appear to a 
stranger, the manufacturer is too much engaged in the 
operation to pay attention to its picturesque cirenm- 
stances, as profit alone, not a sinking scene, is his 
ohjeet. The anxiety often attending the work may he 
estimated firom the immense loss sometimes occasioned 
durisig one stormy night, when the wind sweeping along 
an ogaosed hill prevents the burning mass from being 
eifctimlly covered by the ashes, in consequence 
w1il% on ^forior coke is produced, and enormous 
of the fuel consumed, in spite of all the 
fnaudLanight, a hundred tons of coal 

The 


loss of the fhel, however, is the leaet mieohief pMdmwd 
by a bad coking : the iron will bo deteriorated by the 
defects of the cAe, when the latter retains su)|>bui or 
silex ; and the effects will be seen thfeuf h eenw etage 
of the manu&ciure, and be at last evident in the flieUty 
of the iron itself when brought to hiarket 

Having now obBer>'ed the preparatloii of the fiiel 
destined to feed the furnaces, and produce results 
never witnessed by Prometheus ^ himself, we must 
ceed to an examination of the different operat|eim jR 
which the rough iron ore is changed lute the UmV 
metal. The first process is that of bjf Urmh 

various vapours are expelled from the oro by eu|MM4l|g 
it to a heat sufficient for this purpose, but not SO luleiSie ^ 
as to liquefy the mineral. AVero these gases alleVid to 
remain they would interfere with the subsequent ope^ 
tions of melting and refining ; it is, therefore, of the 
highest consoquence to drg the iron etirth, and expel 
from it all watery and sulphureous particles. The task 
is not one which a rude, careless man, can satisfactorily 
perform, however simple the mere process of roasting a 
mass of ore may appear to the reader. In fad. wo sHatl 
find, through every stage of tho iron inauufadtire, that 
the greatest attention to all ibe details of the work is 
expected from the workmen, who are thus far removed 
from the dulncss often produced by labours requiring 
little exertion save that of mere animal power. 

The ore is put into a kiln for roasting, where the 
chief point requiring tho workman's care is to preserve 
the heated mass within given temporaturos. ho that the 
heat shall neither full below, nor rise above a fixed 
limit. If the furnace Us too hot-, the ore will begin 
to melt, and the pieces stick to each other, which is to 
be avoided ; and if the fires be kept too low, the roasting 
will be inefficiently performed: in other words, the 
w'atcr and sulphur will not be sufficiently expelled firom 
the mass. A great diminution in the weight of (he ore 
is caused in tho roasting, by w hich about ono-fourth of 
the original is lost; a result to be expeote<i when we 
consider the vust quantities of vapour driven from the 
rougJi oi*c by the heat. 

Tiie reader will remember that in this operation no 
welting has been permitted ; this is the next step in iho 
uianufacfiire, and is termed Jimdiing^ a word apparently 
derived from the Saxon language, in wbioli its root was 
of the same import with the modern term molt. The ope- 
ration of smelting is thus performed ; a large quantity of 
the roasted ore is put into a furnace, which is a clumsy 
shaped mass, often fifty feet high, and to the ore a 
certain bulk of coke and limestone, or clay, is added. 
The furnace being heated, the whole content s arc re- 
duced to a fluid ; the metal sinks through the fiery mass 
to tho bottom of tho furnace, whence it escapes, when 
sufficiently prepared, through a hole purposely plugged 
up with earth or clay till the moment for extracting the 
melted iron. Thus the whole moss is kept simmciing 
fur about twelve hours, exposed to the most intense 
heat which the arts of tho metallurgist can nreduco. 
The degree of beat requisite to melt iron would bis re- 
presented by nearly 1 8,000® of Fahrenheit s then iiometor ; 
to support this the furnaces are constructed of tho mate- 
rials most fitted to resist the constant (U'tion of fire, such 
as fire proof bricks, laid in fire-clay instead of mortar, 
and raised upon the most solid masonry. The lower part, 
on which tho fluid metal rests, eallod the " hearth,*^ In I 
often formed of grit-ston^ cemented with fire clay ; and 
even these are soon burnt into a baslq-like shape by the 
constant heat. 

. Borne may Jiow inquire the object for which the lima* 
or clay, is introduced with the ore into the furnacq^ aa 
this may seem like adding foreign substances to Ihq 
mineral mass. This iron will not soparate fbai.jUija 
earth with which it is mixed without the ass|itiiaii;qt 
some substance called a flux, which attracts to Iftaaji^a 

(i) pOThapt'it is noTiupertiuotti Some 

Fw>metliwu#Vaft dsenusl tbs bjitoweV of fit* atioa therf- 

fore, regarded «• tae author of oU arts. 
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Bon-metallie matter, and then enables the liberated iron 
to sink to the bottom, leaving the foreign substance 
with which it had been united floating at the top, like a 
thick scum or crust of molten lava. If the iron is cal- 
careous,' it is evident that no object will be attained by- 
adding more lime; day is then used as a dtia; It is 
therefore only with argillaceous* iron ore that lime is 
employed. When the roasted ore, with the proper quan- 
tity offlimng material and coke, has been placed in the 
Hkniaoe, the utmost watchfulness becomes necessary to 
lieep every process In the right state, and secure the 
proper quantity of iron having all the requisites of a 
good mmetidde metal. Too much heat may not only 
ii\jure the massive furnaces, by burning away the solid 
brickwork, but the iron produced is then bad in kind, 
and small «iB amount ; whilst a too slow fire will also 
cause results equally ^micious. To secure the utmost 
attenUmf on ue part of the workmen, the masters 
usually paytliem according to the quantity of metal 


^ortrg. 


[In Original Poetry, the Name, real or assumed, of the Author, 
is printed. In Small Capitals under the title; In Selections, it is 
printed in Italics at the end*] ^ 

TRUE WALTER. 

From the German of Vhland. 

SEV. HENKY THOMPSON. 

It was Childe Walter, true and good, 

Bble^jpast the lone chapelle ; 

There knelt a maid, in meful mood, 

Before oor Ladye’s cell. 

** 0 8tay,,Chil<le Walter I true love, stay ! 

And Kuow’st thou not tho voice, 1 pray, 

Thou erst didst love so well P ” 

** Whom see 1 here? the faithless May, 3 
Whilome, alas 1 mine own P 
Where hast thou left thy silk array P 
Where gold and jewel stone P” 

** 0 sorrow tnat my sin has cost ! 

With thee my paradiso I lost I 
’Tis found with thee alone.** 

He rais'd her soft, that maiden bright. 

In pity, to his sclle ; 

She cast her arms around the knight 
She lov’d again so well. 

** Ah, Walter true ! this heart, I feel. 

It heats on cold unyielding steel ; 

On thme it throus to dwell.” 

Into Ghilde Walter's towers they pace ; 

The halls were still and lone ; 

Bull light did she his helm uulaice: 

Hialiuty hue was gone. 

« Smik eye, and check all pale of blee 1 
0 ne’er wert thon so fair to me 
As now, thou constant one !” 

She low’d the ieoxelet from the breast 
Torn by M/heedlesa sin : > 

** Whit seel hcreP A haircloth vest I 
Dost mam for kith or kin P” 

^ best helov’d I inonni full sore, 

Whom I on esith ^idl find no more, * 

YetmayhereafowwiA.** 


(1) A word formed ftom eatoktm, the name of the metal from 
wnich Umo it formed. 

(2) ThU word is derived ftom the Latin arpilla, clsy. 

' [8) This word b used for maid in our eld Euallih writers, whom 
.Trfoond himself imltstei In thb and ma^ pm of hb ballade; 
an foitetlen fbllowed in thb version. A# attar archaic words 
, aro well known. 


produced; thence, not only the keeper of the fiimace, 
but all his fellows, have the strongest motives for the 
exercise of care and skill. 

fTo be eontimied.J 


She oasts her weemg at bis fbet; 

She wrings her kaw in prayed 
** This poor sad heart, for mei^ sweet, 
Thy pardon let it share. 

0 raise mo now to joy anew t 
0 let me on thy bosom true 
Eorget bR enme and care I” 

** Stand n]), stand np, my poor lost fere ! 
To rabe thee now were vain : 

My arms are stark, my heart b acre, 
I feel nor joy nor pain. 

Go, pine like me till life is fled ; 

For love is dead, for love ia dea^ 

And never lives again.” 

Bcctory^ Wrington^ Se^U 24 , 1846 . 


iBfstellaneottS. 


** I have here made only a nosegay of culled flowers, and 
have brought nothing of my own, but the string that ties 
them."— jtfentoigns. 


OUR CHILDHOOD. 

All minds, even the dullest, remember the days of 
their youth; but all cannot bring back the indescrib- 
able brightness of that blessed season. They who would 
know what they once were, must not merely recollect, 
but they must imagine the hills and valleys — if any 
such there were— in which their childhood played ; the 
torrents, the water-fells, the lakes, the heather, the 
rocks, Ihe heavens' imperial dome, the raven floating 
only a little lower than the eagle in the sky. To ima- 
gine what he then heard and saw, he must imagine his 
own nature. Ho must collect from many vanished 
hours the power of his untamed heart ; and he must, 
perhaps, transfuse also something of his matnrer mind 
into those dreams of his former being, thus linking the 
past with the present by a continuous chain, which, 
though often invisible, is never broken. So is it too 
with the calmer affections that have grown within the 
shelter of a roof. We do not merely remember, we 
Imagine, our father’s house, the fireside, all his features 
then most living, now dead and buried ; the veiy man- 
ner of his 'smile, every tone of his voice. We must 
combine with all the passionate and plastic power of 
imagination, the spirit of a thousand happy hours into 
one moment ; and we must invest with lul that we ever 
felt to be venerable, such an image as alone can fill our 
filial hMTts. It is thus that imagination, which first 
aided ^ growth of all our holiest and happiest affec- 
tions, cajL preserve them to us unimpaired, — 

” For can bring us hack the dead. 

Even in the loveliest looks they wore.” 

-‘BUickwooda Magazine, 1837. 


N.B.— A Stamped Edition of this Periodical can be ferwiided 
free of poitage, on application to the Fubliriier, fer the conve- 
nience of parties residing at a dtotanee; price U» (M. per quarter. 
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A PAGE FROM THE DIARY OF A FORTUNE-HUNTER. BY MRS. ABDY. 


Tnrs mominip I rec^ivdd a note from my affianced 
bride;, Constance Grabaj^, r^oesting me to attend at 
tsro o’clock tiiat day at the house of her late uncle 
in Harley-street, for the purpose of hearing his will 
read. 1 had the greatest pleasure in complying with 
this invitation^ 1 had rOalf^ begun to fancy that 
old Mr. Gndiam was going to reihain perpetually on 
tiiB ea^'llke Mrs. Norton’s "Undying One;” he 
wns l^irayB on the point of deaths and alwi^s cured, 
and l^etter than ever In the course of a few days ; lost 
ntonih the cold water system seemM completoly 

hi^ hut he suddenly relapsed, depi|i||M from 
' " fifty thousand pounds s^ a w|Jl 
Constance is thd pre^i 
aequaiBtiihde, 1 IM detms 


mined never to marry her while her uncle lived; 
he had frequently proclaimed her his heiress, but as 
frequently took offence at something or at noUitog in 
her beha^our, and bequeathed his wealth to a hoppil, 
prison, or lunatic asylum. I ipsit quite eas^' oh the 
present occasion, for Mrs. Bat<}s, Mr. Qrihtin’i house* 
keeper, had given me information that, only jii hour 
liafore her mgster^s death, he had told het he had hand* 
somely provided fSor 0<mstance. 1 feltb hewevati that It 
WM'eay policy to appear ignorant of cireumM^ 
Oohstan^ being very romantic, and Conshmeeh 
T«y suspicious, 

At % appointed time I watl^ tUto 

.rem;in%a^y^saEiset.-t^ ▼e’7 hw lUlatlmiiltii^ 

geatemn ware assmnhled. wee 
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ing as Hebe might have looked if Hebe had over worn 
crape and bombazine ; Oonatance's mother looking stiff, 
cross, and uneasy; an elderly female cousin, and a 
stripling nephew of the deceased- 1 feared none of 
them. I knew that Mr. Graham disliked his fine lady 
sister-in-law, despised the servility of his elderly cousin, 
and dreaded the frolics of his stripling nephew. I seated 
myself by Constance, and in a soft tone began to protest | 
my affection and disinterestedness. ** Knowing the ca- 
'^^price of your uncle, my beloved,” I said ; ** I have every 
reason to conclude that 1 shall hear you are disinhe- 
rited ; this, however, will be of little moment to me ; 

I have enough for comfort, though not for luxury, and, 
as the song beautifully says — 

* Still fixed in my heart be it never forfrot 
That the wealth of the cottage is love.* ’* 

** I fancy, Mr. Chilton,” said Constance’s mother, look- 
ing excessively sneering and shrewish, that it is 
pretty well known that my daughter is the sole heiress 
of her uncle's wealth.” 

** Indeed, Madam?” I replied, with a start of surprise, 
" I was not aware that any surmise was hazarded con- 
cerning tho contents of Mr. Qrahain’s will.” 

“ I have heard a surmise hazarded,” sharply inter- 
osed the elderly cousin, that Mr. Graham was not in 
is senses when he made it.” 

'* The mind must be both base and weak,” retorted 
Constance's mother, “ whi<di could give crodence to such 
a rumour.'** And forthwith a sparring dialogue took 
place between the two ladies, during which I whispered 
to Constjance a page of Moore's poetry done into prose. 

Tcmplo now entered tht5 room, the solicitor and inti- 
mate friend of the late Mr. Oraham ; he was a hand- 
some young man, and had presumed at one time to lift 
his eyes to Constance ; he opened the will, and we all 
became mutely attentive. Oh, what a disappointment 
awaited us 1 Three thousand pounds were bequeathed 
to Constance, (this was tho old fellow’s idea of a hand- 
|iome provision |) Five hundred pounds to the elderly 
cousin, ditto to the stripling nephew, small legacies to 
tho servants, and the remainder of his wealth to found 
a cold water establishment for the reception of those 
who were not rich enough to pay a gmtuity for being 
half drowned. Temple read the names of the attesting 
witnesses, and then refreshed himself with sherry and 
biscuits. As he was a friend of the ^mily, his presence 
was no restraint on conversation. 

That will ought to he disputed,” said Constance's 
mother, looking very red, “ I do not believe Mr. Ora- 
ham was in his senses when he made it.” 

** I thought,” said the elderly cousin, with a sneer, 
** that the mind must he both base and weak which 
could give credence lo such a surmise.” 

** Dear mamma ! ” said Constance. do not he dis- 
composed ; 1 am very well contented — 1 shall not he quite 
a portionless bride.” Constance here held out her deli- 
cate white band to me— 1 affected not to see it. 

“ My dear Miss Graham,” I said, do not believe me 
BO cruel and aelfish as to wish to plunge yon into 
poverty.” 

I thonght you said that your income was sufficient 
for every comfort,” remarked the stripling nephew. 

I did not condescend to ansVer him, but continued : 
** No, Constance, though breaks my heart to do so, 
I give you back your freedom, saying, in the pathetic 
words if Haynes Bayly, ‘ May your lot in life bo happy, 
undisturbed by thoughts of me ! * ” 1 was just making 
to the door, leaving Constance looking more like Niohe 
than Hebe, when Tempie sfdd, ** 1 think the party bad 
better remain till 1 have rend the codicil.” 

1 reseated myself in amaze, and Temple forthwith 
read that UieAestator, being convinced that he had re- 
ceived no benefit from the cold water system, revoked 
and rescinded his legacy to it, b^ueathing the same 
to his beloved nleoe, Constance Glimn< 


** Constance 1 dear Constance ! ” I exclaimed, in the 
softest of tones. But Constance looked neither like 
Hebe nor Niohe, but as stem and severe as Medea. 
I then attacked Temple. fo It legal/' 1 said, ** only 
to read paH of a wiin” 

“ I read every word of the will,” he replied, " and, 
having greatly fatigued myself by so doing, 1 trust that 
it was perfectly legal to refresh myself with a glass of 
sherry before I read the codicil.” 

I was going to utter some further remarks, when 
Constance’s mother said, ** Good morning, Mr. Chilton !” 
in a tone of voice which left mo no alternative hut to 
echo her leave-taking, and 1 descended the stairs, pur- 
sued by a smothered laugh from the party in the draw- 
ing room, returned home in very low spirits, and en- 
tered my adventure or rather misadventure in my diary, 
deducing from it this valuable piece of advice to gen- 
tlemen in search of fortune; ** Never believe that a will 
is concluded till you have inquired whether there is any 
codicil to it.” 


THE IRON MANUFACTURE.! 

Tub intense heat required in the smelting and similar 
processes is produced by blast machines, which drive 
I air into the fornnees by a sleam-engiue. Those who 
i have only seen the effect of a blacksmith's bellows on 
' his fire, can form little notion of the effects produced 
1 by 'the impulsion of volumes of air into a glowing 
I furnaoe by powerful machinery. Strong iron vessels 
’ are filled witn air, which is then forced through pipes 
by the steain*engiuc piston, into the furnace, thus kept 
at the heat requisite for the smelting operation. It 
might be imagined that the introduction of such 
volumes of air would be sufficient for the production of 
all the heat required, hut not so have the iron-masters 
thought : 1i>ot air is now poured into the furnaces, and 
thus the heat is never diminiahod by the inrush of cold 
matter upon the mo) tad mass. 

In working the famaces, the introduction of air alone 
engages the most auvioue thoughts of tho operative, as 
three important objects are sought to he obtained, all 
of which may be lost by slight neglect. One is the 
introduction of a tiniform supply of air, as any irre- 
gularity in this respeot will injure the action of the 
fornaoe. and dimlnisb the value of the metal. The 
blast must not, therefore, be strong at one moment and 
feeble the next j now this uniformity cannot be secured 
by anything resembling the bdhvfs-action, in which the 
air must rush out with variable force ; to obviate this 
the air is collected in a cylinder, and thence sent to the 
: furnace. The next object of care is the regulation 
of the quantity of air most suitable to produce the 
! greatest amount and the best quantity of iron. This 
demands tho roost acute watchfulness, for even a sudden 
change of wind from cast to west will affect the working 
of the furnace. The anxiety of the workmen is much 
increased by the unaccountable variations sometimes 
exhibited bya furnace, which, after working well, begins 
all at once to fail in its performances, baffling all the 
men's skill and labour to detect the causes of the 
disorder. A third object still farther increases the 
responsibilities of the keeper when hot air is used in 
the blasts, for it is then necessary to gu^ against 
the absorption of moisture by the heated sir, rendered 
more capable of absorption in its hot condition. For, 
as (be temperature required is 800^ of Fahrenheit, and 
heated air absorbs moisture with great rapidity, there 
is considerable risk of damp being earried into the 
fire from the blast machine ; a result which would 
materially impede the working of the furnace. 

Thus, in the management of the air alone, great skill 
and experience are essential ; and the quauty of the 

' ' r - * 

(1) COBfbiUBd from page St, 
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Iron in n Wgh pressure en^no, or in a first-rate war- 
frigatOi depends on the caution exercised by some plain 
Welsh or Lancashire workman. 

^ The holes through which the blast-pipes conduct the 
air into the furnace are usually about four inches in 
diameter ; these are called twj'crs, (pronounced tweers,) 
the number of which varies, most furnaces having 
throe, and some but one. The eficcts produced on the 
metal bv the heat may be described as follows. The 
oxygen is expelled from the iron, and unites with the 
carbon of the coke, forming carbonic oxide ; the carbon 
combines also with the fluid metal, and the lime with 
the earth of the ore, upon which the pure iron falls 
through the fuel to the hearth. 

Thus the operation of smelting is in realiiy nothing 
but a fireat chemical process, by M'hich the various 
substances in the furnace are brought into new rela- 
tionships. 

When the iron baa been reduced to the proper state, 
it is let out from the furnace into a trough formed in 
the sand, called a sow, from which smaller troughs 
branch off* called and the iron when cooled is 
therefore called pig-iron. This is the first condition 
in which iron presents itself to our view, and in this 
state it is also brought inio the market, being classed, 
i^cCrding to its qualities, from No. 1, to No. 6. The 
first throe. Nos. 1, 2, 3, arc called foundry iron ; and 
the last three, Nos. 4, 5, 6, arc styled forge iron ; the 
former being in a state fit for emting, and the latter 
only adapted for tlie forgo. 

No. 1 contains much carbon, is soft, and used for orna- 
mental work, such as requires the most delicate moulds. 

No. 2 contains less carbon than the last mentioned, 
and does not run to the same degree of fluidity, but 
will, nevertheless, fill the interstices of moulds when 
not very fine. 

No. 8. This is harder than either of the preceding, 
contains also less carbon, and is fit either for the 
foundry or the forge. The large parts of machinery 
are formed from this iron, such as the wheels of engines, 
cylinders, &c. 

No. 4. This is classed wdth/on/c iron, but as No 3 
is sometimes cast and spnietinies forged, so is it with 
No. 4, which is often used for large castings. 

No. 5. This is called mottled iron, and is never cast, 
but used in the forge alone. 

No. 6 contains the leist carbon of all pig-iron, and 
runs so thickly from the furnace that it will hardly 
flow into the moulds or ** pigs.” It is so hard that a 
chisel cannot scratch it, yet its extreme brittleness 
causes the largest bars to break with a slight blow. 

The reader will note that the varieties of these six 
classes of iron arise in some way from the presence or 
absence of carbon; and thus the same substance which 
causes the diversities in the vegetable and mineral 
kingdoms, exerts its hidden power in the molten and 
boiling iron. 

'^le next operation after smelting is refining, by 
which the metal is still further purified from foreign 
matters, and especially from the carbon and oxygen 
yet remaining imhe pig-iron. The furnaces, into which 
the rough pigs are now oast, consist of low oven-like 
structures, called refineries, having tlio bottom or hearth 
formed of fire-bricks, and the sides of east iron, kept as 
cool as possible by a stream of water flowing round them. 

This last precaution is rendered necessary by the 
intemie heat to which these refineries are exposed, which 
would certainly melt parts of the furnace itself, were 
not Aome counteracting agency employed Above such 
a fiimace rises n chimney of considerable diameter, 
thoi^h not more than eighteen or twenty feet high. 

intense heat produced suffices to bring the whole 
of the Iron into a proper state for running into the 
i^ouldi in about two hours : this will give twelve runs 
in the twenty-^r hours ; and as such furnaces are kept 
^7 m pifht, between seventy and eighty runs 
vrtll be obtained to nweek. 

, ■■ 


When the refining has advanced to the proper potot, 
the liquefied metal is run out throngh a nole Igto ; 
moulds prepared for the puipoae, toto whi<^ the 
brilliant stream falls hissing, fiashingi itod throwiag 
out the most beautiful scinti Hal ions. The moulds are 
placed over cisterns of water, which keep them cook and 
chill the boiling iron as it flows over the bottom of the 
trough. Thus the metal has been passed twice through 
the fires, once in the smelting furnace, and again in the 
refineries, being brought in the former from its oro i 
condition, and receiving in the latter process an a4<* 
dltional purification. 

But the work is not yet over; the iron has but reached 
its second stage : various processes must be passed 
through before the fi ilshcd bar tron appears ; and the 
next operation is one called puddling, by which the 
metal is further freed from the gaKcs and foreign matter 
mixed with the ore. The puddling is thus performed : 
a quantity of the refined iron is put into what is called 
a reverberatory furnace, in which the flame is confined 
as in an oven, and forced down upon the surface of the 
broken metal. In about half an hour, the pieces of iron 
begin to molt, and are kept stirred about with an in- 
strument, till all is mixed in one fluid mass. This 
stirring causes the melted metal to purt with more of 
its oxygen and carbon, the escape of wnioh is indicaled 
by the beavings of ibo liquid iron, as the expanded 
gaFes BW'^ell the suifacc when bursting fiom their fiery 
prison. After some time the metal is observed to 
thicken, the particles collect in Riuall lumps, and as the 
stirring proceeds, the conglomeration goes on till the 
iron acquires the consistency of thick paste, which 
enables the puddler to form with his tool five or six 
I roundish masses of half liquid iron. 

^ The Jieat required in the puddling fiirnnce is some- 
times so intense as to burn the bottom of the funmee 
itself, noU'ith.standing the coating of scoria by w'hich it 
is protected, and the di aught regulator, at the top of a 
chimney thirty feet high, is frequently red hot, 
When the soft balls arc thoroughly ibnned, the work- 
man removes them from the furnace with a peculiar 
kind of gigantic tongs, and plnecs each ball of hot 
metal under a hammer weighing four or five tons, by 
the repeated strokes of which the puddled musses are 
flatten' d into oblong pieces. The powerful strokes of 
these massive hammers produce a still further refine- 
ment of the iron, by driving out more of the oxydir.ed 
matter which still clings with tenacity to the metal. 

A spectator unaccuRtomed to the phenomena of the 
iron works, would be disposed to keep ai >*ome distance 
during this “ riiingling,” for the fiery parliclch shoot in 
all directions Irom the glowing balls, and compel the 
shinglers to wear a protecting drc.sH. The esenjte of lift* 
is seen by the hissing and flaming of the metal, as the 
enormous bainmers rapidly tall, and sf'cm as if ihoy must 
necesMirily beat every pariiclc of vapour from the iron 
When the operation is over, the bulls change their 
names, being called blooms, and arc then prepared for 
further procesSvS, yet necessary to make the iron useful 
to man. It sumetiiucs happens that a b.ill has bet n 
badly puddled, either through want of aiicntioii in the 
workman, or the badness of the iron ciiii)b*)cd : in this 
case it takes the »inguhir name of a ''shadrach,*' a ttnm 
evidently borrowed fn-m the narrative in Dauic^ of 
Sbodracl), Meshacb, and Abednego Nor is the word ao 
applied inappropriate, for as Shadraeh was little affmded 
by the fire through which he Imd passed, so th^(ti|T«r- 
fectly puddled ball has not been rightly acteVufPtm 
by the furnace. 

The main object of puddling is to puniy the metii]^ 
and thus to render it more fitted fur sustaining 1^6 
tasks to which it must hereafter be subjected In lii 
form of steam-engine cranks or chain cables; iM 
the greatest attention is therelbre paid telle opergpili; 

T^ shingling is not quite so important, being eMpto 
a means of bringing ine metal into a more eiebteimi 
shape tor the process called rolling. The agencies gow 
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become more visible, for, in the smelting, refining, and 
puddling fiimaces, the transforming causes are prin- 
cipally chemi<«l ; certain substances are separated from 


olherB, in which new properties are developed ; but all 
this is veiled in a sort of mystery, and hidden from our 
inspection. Now begin the more mechanical opera- 
tions, and we are surrounded by the din of hammers, 
shears, and engines. 

The next work is the rolling, or passing the oblong 
and hammered blocks of iron between rollers of great 
power. This compression stretches the metal into 
longer and thinner pieces than could be produced from 
the strokes of any hammer. When the heavy bars 
have been drawn through the first pair of rollers, they 
are subjected to the action of a second pair, placed 
nearer to each other than the first. A third, and a 
fourth compression between still closer rollers follow, 
and thus the iron is gradually drawn out and reduced 
in thickness by such repeated stretchings. 

These successive compressions not only render the 
texture of the iron more compact, but expel more of 
the oxydized matter, or cinder, as it is called, and thus 
the rolling performs an important part in the purifica- 
tion of the metal. 

As another rolling must be noticed at a subsequent 
stage of the manufacture, we omit a more detailed 
description of the operation in this place, and proceed 
to describe the process of catting the bars into the length 
required by the workman. Tho common notion of 
shearing may suggest many simple operations, but that 
solid bars of iron can be cut with an case equal to 
that with which a child divides a piece of cotton with 
a pair of scissoi^ occurs to the imagination of few 
persons. A cutting instrument is moved up and down 
by a steam engine, and in its descent divides the bar 
with all the facility characteristic of power. The force 
of the stroke is, nevertheless, so great, that unless the 
workman is cautious in placing the bars properly 
beneath the shears, a severe wrench will be sust^ed 
by the man, caused by the powerful impulse of the 
shears upon the bars. But this operation is only the 
prelude to others of an important character, to which 
we must now advert. 

The last remark may induce some readers to exclaim, 
** What ! is the obstinate metal yet unsubdued ? are more 
fires and giant-like pressures still needful to bind the 
stubborn mass to the purposes of man T Yes, reader; 
the powers of mighty engines and the energies of 
intense furnaces must again be employed ere the iron 
will yield its latent riches, or develope its hidden 
powers. Tho bars which have just been rolled cannot 
be sold ; the manufacturer prizes them not ; and human 
skill must further combine with human labour to mould 
the stubborn pieces into marketable iron. The rolled 
ban are at present so full of defects that no smith 
could use them for the commonest purposes, and, thougli 
some degree of malleability and toughness have been 
gained, more finish is requisite. What then is next 
to be done 1 Another furnace is now called into opera- 
tion, called the heating or hedUng furnace, in which the 
iron is brought to a high temperature to fit it for 
welding. In the previous furnaces the metal was 
liquefied, but no such result is here allowed, as tho object 
desired is to eqften and not meU, The manufacturer 
widieB several of the tough bars to be sufficiently 
softened for welding together, so that two or more may 
be compressed into one by rolling. But to effect this 
the bqjjjp must be softened, and put through the rollers 
before they become cold. 

A pile m the rough bars is placed in a furnace, where 
they remsin till brought to the heat required. If they 
are removed from the furnace too soon, the bars will not 
be snfihiiently softened to admit of that union of 
several into one which it is the oljeot of the manu- 
facturer to effect ; and, if they are too loim exposed to 
the heat, some portion will be bunued, and so rendered 
biittls : hence, the |^«at care of ths workman is em- 


ployed to detect the proper moment when the heating 
nas been carried to tne safety point. The importance 
of seizing the exact instant may be estimated from the 
fact, that a delay of two or three minutes will suffice to 
deteriorate whole piles of iron, and render them unfit 
for sale. 

This heating process causes the metal to lose con- 
siderably in weight, as a great bulk of impure substance, 
in other words the oxide, called cinder, is detached 
from the bars, and flows down to the bottom of the 
furnace. The metal has now by numerous stages been 
reduced to a condition capable of freely parting with 
the oxydized substance, without the necessity of using 
machines for its separation. The oxide, accordingly, 
first collects on the surface of the heated bars, over 
I which it forms a kind of mineral glaze, protecting them 
from the too high temperature of tho furnace. Thus 
the vciy substance which tho manufacturer has been so 
long endeavouring to expel from his metal, now performs, 
as it is finally leaving the iron, a beneficial service, by 
securing the piles from the scorching effects of intense 
heat. So important is the protection afforded by the 
covering of melted oxide, that, when one part of a bar 
accidentally loses this coating, the iron is destroyed by 
burning. The quality of the metal as it leaves the 
heating furnace is of the greatest importance, for this 
is properly the lost stage in the purification ; whatever 
operations yet remain, being more adapted to gi^c 
soundness and toughness, than impart purity. 

Thus, at last, the rough mass of ore appears in the 
shape of a valuable piece of iron, from which the smith 
may procure all the various articles demanded by the 
numerous pursuits of men. 

Not that even iron is perfectly pure;— 9\\e\i a piece 
of metal has probably never been made, and will, per- 
haps, for ever elude all the skill of the modem manu- 
facturer; but it is sufficiently freed from carbon and 
oxygen to become available for welding purposes. 

What is tho exact difference, a reader may ask, be- 
tween this malleable bar-iron, as it leaves the heating 
furnace, and the pig-iron, as it ran into the moulds after 
the smelting] 

The proposer of this question does but repeat tlic 
inquiry which has exercised the attention of the mr>st 
scientific chemists ; indeed there are few questions ccti- 
nected with manufactures, more puzzling than thatj'.ist 
proposed, or to the answering of which our prej-ent 
amount of knowledge is less fitted. The m^chainad 
properties of the pig-iron marked No. 6, are totally dif- 
ferent from those of the finished bar-iron ; the latter being 
capable of sustaining the, tjtpws of hammers, and ad- 
mitting of various operatiMb requiring malleability; 
but the former so brittle, that a stroke will shiver the 
largest pieces. Notwithstanding this diversity, the 
ctiemical qualities of the two are nearly the same ; both 
having but a small proportion of carbon. Thus we have 
the singular case of two pieces of metal, possessing nearly 
tho same constituent qualities, and yet exhibiting tho 
most diverse mechanical properties. The more ** pig ” 
resembles bar-iron in its chemical nature, the greater is 
the diversity in other respects : the more carbon there 
is in pig-iron tho more tough it becomes, whilst bar-iron 
decreases in brittleness with the loss of its carbon ; thus 
exhibiting a singular contradiction between the internal 
structure and external qualities, and provixig how little 
we can sometimes reason from a more chemical analysis 
of substances. 

The last step in the manufacture of iron is the 
roUing, which brings the bars to their finished state. 
The great object of the workman In this operation 
is to weld several bars into one, and so improve the 
texture of the iron by such amalgiunation of the metallic 
fibres as shall ensure the greatest possible stren^h in 
the bar. The action of we roller in thus combining 
several pieces of iron may be compared to that of a 
hammer in the common smitheries, where^ two bars of 
heated iron are firequentiy beaten into one. Thehammer, 
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far leas cfTiciency on the small iron of suspeeted that the good farmer, who seemed so kindly 
Ihe blacksmith’s workshop, than the rolleiB upon the disposed towards me, hod sent me a basket of provisions, 
lieated bars taken from the furnace; for the pressure of but I could not comprehend bis modesty in sendtog 
the roller is uniform, and the force constant, but the them before daylight. When 1 entered the sitting-room, 
hammer only acts at the instant of the stroke, which is I found the two girls standing by the table on which 
not always given with the same power, and therefore not the box was placed. It was carefully sealed up: the 
unvarying in its effects. These successively diminishing address to me written in Urge letters ; and two 
rollers resemble the drawing machines in the cotton round holes neatly cut in the top. 1 lifted it and 
manufacture, by which the thread is gradually extended found it tolerably heavy. With Jenny’s assistanee. 1 
to the required fineness ; and thus, in two such opposite gently raised the lid, for I had been desired to handle 


through the rollers in a heated state, the wear and tear God 1” we all exclaimed as witli one voice. There lay 
ot the hard iron rolls themselves is very great; nor is this a young child, some six or eight weeks old, dressed 
surprising when we recollect the force with which they most beautifully in white with pink ribbons, fast asleep ; 
coniprcBs the bars, and the great heat of the latter, which its little head rested upon a pillow covered with white 
must inevitably tend to wear away the surface of the satin, and its cap and even tno coverlet were trimmed 
rolls. Nor does the case-hardening of these altogether with the finest lace. Wo stood gazing on it for some 
prevent the cftccts of such powerful friction, for the time in speechless amazement: at last, Polly burst into 
number of revolutions made by the small rolls in a a kind of nervous laugh, exclaiming, “ What is to be 
minute amounts to about two hundred and forty, which done with it] this is no bishop’s mitre I” Jane, gently 
cannot but rub away continually a portion from the sur- stroking the check of the sleeping Infant, said with an 
face of the hardest rollers. Tho various details con- expression of the softest pity, " Poor little creature 1 
nected with the manufacture of boiler plates, nail rods, thou hast no mother, or perhaps the wretched mother 
sheet iron, and other divisions of this extensive trade, not own tlieo ! Gracious God, to desert such 
need not here detain the reader. It may, however, be a lovely helpless little being I Sleep on, poor forsaken 
necessary to state that the rods from which nails are innocent I Thy parents, perhaps, would tremble with 
made, are cut into long slits by stoel cutters as they are shame and anguish at thy presence, but sleep in peace, 

rolled, and thus a heap of rods sufficient for millions of will not reject thee ^woll have they chosen, / 

nails is quickly slit by this peculiar machineiy. Nor will be thy mother !” As Jane spoke, two large tears 
must we att^h little importance to this branch of the rolled slowly down her cheeks, and, taking the sweet 
i roll trade ; for the making of nails engages the attention tender-hearted maiden in my arms, 1 pressed her to my 
of numerous scientific men, and has occupied the inves- heart, and said, ** Let it be so. Be a mother to this 
tigation of engineers, who have taken out patents for i>obe. Those who are themselves the viotims of mis- 
improved methods of manufacture. The boiler plate is, fortune, should assist their fellow-sufferers. God proves 
in its first shape, a thick square piece of iron, and this onr faith : or rather, it is because he knom it, that he 
being brought to the proper degree of heat is passed once has sent us this poor deserted little one. True, wo 
between the rollers, which are then brought nearer to scarce know ourselves where to look for food on the mor- 
cnch other by the action of a powerful screw, and the ^w, but he who has sent the desolate orphan to us for 
plate is pressed a second time, after which the rollers refuge, will give us the means of supporting It." 


are again brought nearer, and the plate compressed a ^kus our determination was soon taken, long ere tho 
third time ; thus the operation is repeated till the plate h&ho awoke from its soft and gentle slumbors. It was 

is reduced to the state required. in vain that wc exhausted ourselves in co^joctures eon- 

rm A- j I ceming its parents, who must know us, as tho box was 

(To liC continued,) directed to me. Unluckily, Polly could toll us nothing 

- ^ further of the man who brought it to the door. And 

now, whilst I again read over my sermon for the new 
SOME PASSAGES FROM THE JOURNAL OF *ke wonderful Providence of the Almighty," 

A WILTSHIRE CURATE * daughters commenced an interesting conversation 

January 1, 1765.- ThU year has commenced with a p" i*/*- 

moKt cxti^rdinaiy and unheard-of CTcnt. As oarly as * 

Kix o’clock this lioming, when I was still in 6ed, ““ senons and deeply agitated. I 

tKsa r I mysclf fclt OS If tbo new year had commenced by a 


SOME PASSAGES FROM THE JOURNAL OF 
A WILTSHIRE CURATE.' 


down stairs, hastened to open it, and found a respect- « tixe ciiiii were a guardian angel, sent to 

able looking man with large box under his 2rai, “sist me in my deep distress I cannot express what a 

which he ^ve to her with thfse word8.-«Mr. ^ moxprosslbly 

(the foolish girl did not catch tho name,) ‘"Mr. ha^y and consoled. 

sends this box to the clergyman, and entreats him of 

to take the greatest care of its contents.” exhausted. Tho muddy 

Polly though irreatlv astonished took the box wifb- I had to traverse for many miles was nearlv 

out hesitation, and tho bearer instantly disappeared. 

I’olly knocked wntly at my door to ascertain whether ^ T ’ * 

1 was arnrke. T dented her to come in, when she wished cheerful welcome of my 

me a happy new year, awH added lanirhinfr “ See dear ^ a? ” i prepared supper for me, and the ^almostfor* 

father! my dream has come true; this must be the fo^ ® ^ 

bishop’s mitre." She then presented the new year’s ^ 

gift which had just been brought for me, but I regretted 

she Ittd not inquired more particularly tho name of the 

unlMiown river. While she w gone to light the fire, ^ 

and to caU Jane, I rose and dressed myself. I do not 
deny that I was burning with curiosity, for hitherto, it 

must be owned, the presents to the curate of Crioklade ^ n!idrrffnnrt 

on new year’B day had been few and insignificant. I addressed to me, ifldehliis 

' ^ (1) Coatititted from page 21. Cukous to leam something of the birth of my uftmt* 
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pected Yisitor, I hastily tore open the packet. It con- 
tained a rouleau of twenty ifuineas, and a letter which 
the fullest confidence in 


ran thus : — ** Impressed with 


parents of this belored babe have committed him to 
your care. He is already christened ; his name is Alfred. 
The first payment for the esepenses he will entail upon 
you accompanies thiS| and the same sum will reach you 
punctually every three months. We entreat you to 
take this Innocent creature under your protection, and 
we earnestly recommend him to the tender care of your 
sweet daughter Jane.” When I had read the letter 
aloud, Polly jumped up, and, clapping her bauds with 
delight, exclaimed, There ! is not that as good as tho 
bishop's mitre) Good heavens, how rich we are ! Now 
we shall do well enough without the curacy.” But I 
was not quite so well pleased, aud I wished the letter 
had named the ** sweet Polly,” also. We read it over 
twenty dlfiferent times. We could scarcely believe our 
eyes at the sight of so much gold. Here was indeed a 
new-year's gift I I found myself suddenly relieved from 
my bitterest anxieties for the future. But in what a 
strange incomprehensible manner 1 In vain 1 repassed 
in my mind every individual who, from their station, or 
other circumstanocs, might find themselves under the 
necessity of ten^orarily concealing the birth of a c£ild, 
or who would o&r such generous payment for an act of 
Christian charity. It was quite hopeless i I could dis- 
cover no one: and yet the parents must have been 
thoronghly acquainted with me and mine. Wonderful 
are the ways of Providence 1 

January ‘id.— Fortune overpowers me with its 
tavours 1 This morning I received another packet by 
the post. This time it really was a letter from Fleet- 
man, enclosing tho sum of twelve Pounds. This is too 
much ! for each shilling ho has repaid me twenty. He 
must have been i^andeifully successful ; indeed he tells 
me so. 1 know not how to express my thanks to him, 
for he has unluckily omitted to tell me where to direct 
to him. God grant that this influx of riches may not 
elate me too much. I now begin to hope that 1 may in 
time bo enabled to pay honourably Col. Brooke's debt 
to Withcll. 

Nothing could equal the delight of my daughters 
when 1 told them of Fleetman’s letter. 1 do think ho 
has bewitched thorn : Jane turned as red as fire, and 
Polly ran laughing up to her, and put her two hands 
before her sister’s fiicc. Jane really seemed quite angry 
with the foolish child. I read the letter to them, though 
with some embarrassment, for the young man is an 
enthusiast; his expressions are much more flatt^|^g 
than I deserve ; indeed he exaggerates ever}' 

Even what he sajs of my dear Jane appears to mo too 
strongly expressed. 1 really pitied the confusion of the 
poor modest girl while I read. 1 hardly dared raise 
my eyes to her face. The passage which concerns her 
certainly is very remarkable ; it runs thus, — “ When I 
left your happy homo, I felt. Sir, as if I once more 
abandoned my father's house, to roam through a world 
which was a desert to me. 1 never, during my whole 
Ufe,s^ll forgetyou, or t he happiness I experienced during 
those few short hours. 1 ever see you before my eyes, 
rich in your poverty, rich in Christian humility, rich in 
your pntrlaro^l simplicity and elevation of soul ; and 
the meny, charming, fiweinating Polly; and Jane, 

what .words can describe her, what term can be 

applied to her, whose presence purifies and ennobles 
every earthly object) The moment in which she pre- 
sent^ me with tho money, will be eternally present to 
my memoiy ; eternally shall 1 remember your kind as- 
sistanoe, and the sweet words of consolation which fell 
from her lips. Do not be astonished — I have still those 
twelve shillings; 1 would not change them for a thou- 
sand golden guineas ! I trust soon to be able to open 
my heart to you. Never in my whole life have 1 felt so 
happy or so miserable as I do at present I entreat you 
to offer xny grateful respects to yoor lovely daughters. 


if 1 am fortunate enough still to retain a place in their 
memoiy.” 

It appears from this letter that he has some intention 
of returning to Crioklade ; 1 hope he will ; 1 should then 
be able to thank him in person. The excess of his 
gratitude has, perhaps, induced tho young man to g^ve 
mo all he posBesses in the world, merely because 1 
assisted him in a moment of distress, by a loan which 
certainly comprised half the ready money I then 
possessed. This would annoy me greatly ; he appears 
a thoughtless youth, but generous and warm-hearted. 

Little Alfred improves delightfully with us. Jane, 
like a young mother, scarcely lets him out of her arms ; 
he smiles at her, and seems already to know her. The 
girls manage the little stranger far better than I could 
have anticipated. He is really a fine creature, and looks 
quite beautiful, as he lies in his little cradle, close to 
Jenny's bed, who, like his wuardian angel, watches day 
and night over her adopted son. 

January 3d. — To-day, the new curate, Mr.Blecbing, 
arrived at tho inn, and sent for me. 1 went immediately, 
and was received very courteously. He announced to 
me that he was to be my Ruccessor in the curacy ; that 
he wished, if not disagreeable to me, to enter upon the 
duties of his office as soon as possible ; but that I might 
continue to inhabit the parsonage till Easter, as ho had 
found a lodging which he could occupy for the present. 

1 replied that I should be happy to give up the entire 
duty to him immediately, as I should then be more at 
liberty to exert myself to find another employment. 
1 only wished to preach a farewell sermon to that con- 
gregation who h^ for BO many years listened to my 
earnest endeavours to explain and preach the word of 
God. It was arranged that he should come in the 
afternoon, and examine the state of the parsonage-house. 
His young wife accompanied him. She appeared 
rather proud and disdainful, and I suppose comes of a 
very great family, for nothing in the whole house would 
please her, and she scarcely deigned to take the slightest 
notice of iny daughters. When she saw little Alfred 
in his cradle, she turned suddenly round to Jane, and 
Raid, “ What, arc you married)” Jenny became crim- 
son, and Rhaking her head, replied in the negative, but 
with so much embarrassment, that I was forced to come 
to the poor girl’s assistance. Mrs. Bleching listened to 
iny story with intense curiosity, then shrugged up her 
shouldcrR, and turned her back upon me. 1 thought 
this very ill-bred, but said nothing. On ofTcriug them 
some tea, it was abruptly refused. I could see that the 
new curate was completely under the orders of his im- 
perious lady. Wo were not sorry when our visitors 
departed. 

January 6i/i.— If I may judge by the letter I have 
just received from Mr. Withell, he is a worthy and ex- 
cellent man. He expresses his regret that 1 should be 
implicated in the unfortunate affair of the bond, entreats 
mo not to distress myself, and says he shall be satisfied 
if 1 can pay my debt in ten years. He i^ipears to bo 
aware of my miRfortuncs, for ho alludes delioately to the 
state of my affairs; but what affords me the highest 
consolation is that 1 see he considera me a man of 
honour, and 1 will show him that he is not deceived. 
I will go myself as soon as possible to Trowbrid^, and 
pay him Fleetman's twelve pounds towards the liquida- 
tion of my unfortunate debt. 

Although my daughter Jane assures me that she* 
sleeps well at night, and that little Alfred does not dis- 
turb her, as be only requires to be fed once, neverthe- 
less I am uneasy about her. 8he is not near so gay as 
formerly, though she has much more reason to be con- 
tented and happy now, than when we were anxious 
about our daily food. Sometimes she sits with her 
knitting in her hands, silent and buried in thought, 
her eyes fixed on vacancy* and her formerly active 
fingers hanging llsilesaly beside her; when spoken to, 
she starts like one In a deep sleep, and is some time 
before she understands what ,his been said; this is 
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evldsftl^y tho caA»eqiieno6 of broken rest, alUiongb ehe 
will not allow it. 1 cannot persuade her to sleep a 
little in the day-time : she declares she is perfectlv well. 
Another thing, too, disturbs me about her : 1 really did 
not believe the girl had so much vanitv : it is very 
clear that Fleotman's praises were not displeasing to 
her, for she aeked me to give her his letter, that she 
might read it over ^ain. She has never returned it to 
me, and keeps it in her work-basket ! I doubt its 
being for what he says of mb : poor little vain thing I 

January %th, — My farewell sermon received the 
tribute of tears from most of my auditors. I am now, 
for the first time, convinced that I am beloved by my 
flock. 1 have received tho strongest expressions of 
attachment from all sides, and many have mode me 
valuable presents. Never have 1 had so many delicacies, 
or BO much wine in my house, as at ihiH moment. Had I 
possessed the hundredth part in the days of want and 
privation, 1 should have esteemed myself fortunate. 
Now we are literally surrounded with luxuries : how- 
ever, it is not ourselves alone who benefit by it ; both 
Jenny and myself know all the poor families in Crick- 
lade, and they also profit by this abundance, and rejoice 
with us. I felt much agitated whilst preaching my last 
^rmon, and it was not written without tears. I teel as 
if cut off from all that has hitherto formed my world, — 
from my sacred calling, from my early vocation. J am 
driven forth from the vineyard -of tho Lord, like an un- 
worthy servant : and yet 1 have not laboured as an 
Hireling, but have planted many a fruitful vine, and 
cut away some unproductive brauches. 1 arn rejected 
from that vineyard, where day and night I have watched 
and ^ worked, — where I have instructed, consoled, 
cherished, prayed 1 1 avoided no sick bed ; I strength- 
ened the %ing sinner in his last dread struggles, 
by the holy name of Christ. 1 left no poor man to 
perish alone, and I often brought back the lost sheep 
into the path of life. God of heaven ! were not all 
these souls bound up with mine own i and now they must 
be torn asunder ! My heart bleeds in agony, but thy 
will, 0 God, be done ! 

How willingly would T undertake all the duties of 
my office without salary! but it is too late ; my successor 
is already in possession of my curacy. I have been ac- 
customed to poverty from my childhood, and my youth 
and manhood were passed amid e.arc and privations. 
Wc might all live upon the money I receive for little 
Alfred’s expenses, and 1 would not think of the future, 
or care for what may become of my grey hairs, could 1 
but continue to teach the word of God to my beloved 
parisiii oners. But, God’s will be done. Let me not 
iiiurmur at bin dispensations ! The tears which have 
blotted these words are not tears of bittcniess. I pray 
not for riches, or better days, but, 0 Lord, drive not 
thy servant for ever from thy service, even though his 
strength is small ! Let me enter once more into thy 
vineyard, and by thy blessing again win back souls 
unto the Lord ! 

■ 

DIARY OP A JOURNEY PROM ALEXANDRIA TO 
• SUEZ.» 

BT A OADBT. 

As may be supposed, we made ourselves very com- 
fortable, and, after eating and drinking enough, we 
walked down to a small Arab village about a quarter of 
a mile distant, where we found our donkeys, mounted, 
and set oflf for Cairo rather faster even than we had 
left It in the morning ; we supposed it was the effect 
of the c/iecse. However we got on very well till wo 
reaobed the small stream before mentioned. This time 
we hed no one to carry us over, our guides having 
deserted us as soon as they had received their Buch- 


a* 


sheesh. I managed to get over without ev«i watting 
my toes or any part of me, by lying fhll length on my 
donkey. L.’fl courser went very well till he got to the 
middle and deepest part of the stream, and then began, 
with the greatest coolness possible, to turn round mild 
round ; this manceuvro he persisted in, and we eo^d 
not induce him to proceed by fair means or foul mr 
some time. C. nearly tumbl^ in, but saved hlatseUi 
and escaped with getting wet through to the waists 
This, however, terminated our adventures, and we 
reached home, or rather our hotel, safely at five o^oloek 
in the afternoon. We did not allow ourselves mofU 
than a short rest, when, having procured fresh donkeys, wa 
started for the company’s office, where we were told that 
we were not to leave Cairo till ten o’clock in tho even* 
ing of the ensuing day. 

We had thought we had only this day to sUy, and 
were accordingly not a little rejoiced at this further 
rest. The remainder of the evening’ was spent in visit- 
ing the Turkish market and wandering through various 
parts of the town. At eight w^e returned to our hotel 
to dinner, immediately after wiiich, wearied and war- 
worn, we retired comfortably to the arms of Morphens. 

2dd. — Breakfasted at nine; the same six mounted 
again and started for the slave market, which is 
about three miles off ; we arrived thero^ in good time, 
and saw the slaves confined in most niiserable holes. 
There were, in the first place, about two dosen Abys- 
sinian boys from ten to eighteou years of age, the ugliest 
creatures I ever beheld ; and then two or three girls of 
the same breed, and if possible uglier still,— a rather 
pretty little Nubian, not at all unlike an E^t Indian, 
but too dark ; and that was all of the snd collection. 

The w'hole of us were thoroughly disgusted, and stayed 
no time, especially as the merchants wanted us to buy, 
for our dragoman had brought ns in under the pretence 
that we wished to purchase, as wi^ should not have 
gained entrance under any other pretext. 

lietreatiiigas fast ns possible from this shock ing sight, 
wc went to the oldest mosque in Cairo, built soon after 
the death of Mahommed. It is a beautiful building, and 
must have been splendid in former iiines, though now 
rather dilapidated. Among other curiosities it contains 
two very hard black stones, about eight feet square, on 
one of which are the marks of a man’s hands, on the 
other of his feet Our dragoman told us that it was 
impossible to cut these stones with any instrnmente, 
and that these marks were those of tho bands and feet 
of Mahommed. Of course we said nothing, and there 
were the marks quite evident, how done it is not lor 
me to say, as 1 don't pretend to know^ From the old 
mosque we rode all through the town, and saw a magni- 
ficent new mosque which the Faeha is building, and in 
which he is to be buried. It is the largest in Egypt, 
and is to consist almost entirely of white marble. From 
this w'c went to the Pacha's menagerie, a miserable allair, 
consisting oftw'o lions, two Upgpses, a hopard, a lynx, 
and two hyenas. The animftl^aro fine, but the cages 
wretched ; one of tho lions had comfortably eaten his 
keeper two days before ; but that, of course, is thought 
nothing of in *Bgypt,-r-at least our dragoman and the 
surviving keepers troubled themselves very litile about 
it I The animals seemed all very savage, this lion es- 
pecially. 

The Pacha’s palace, which is open to travellersi, was 
the next lion we went to sec. It is, on the whoICi rather 
a handsome building, though some of the rooms are 
tawdry to a degree ; a few however nre very fine. Wo 
also saw the old worthy’s bed, and his l|gth, whioh atill 
contained the water in which be had washed hlmaelf 
that morning; by tho bye, it was rather dirty than 
otherwise. 

From the palace we went and examined moaquiS and 
other places of little note ; but, as we had determinod la 
see ftll diat was to be seen, we of course omitted nothlOff. 
After this survey we bent our steps to thh TaikiAt 
market, where we bought pipes, tobaoco, red «Napk« ind 


(1) CoatiBU«4 firom page 24. 
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Ilippen to a frightful extent ) and from thence to our 
hotel, where we had to liquidate our account, and were 
ohar^d for two days and nights, for one miserable room, 
with two beds between four,* and very wretched fare, 52., 
which proves that hotel keepers in Egypt, as well as in 
other places, know how to take care of themselves. 
Having disbursed our cash, we betook ourselves to the 
British, where F. and L. had rooms, and where we 
dined with them at eight. We were to start by the 
carriage at ton, and till then wc ci\joycd ourselves in- 
doors. By the bye, 1 forgot to say that, as we were 
returning from our sight-seeing to our hotel about five 
p.m., we met, in an English carriage drawn by six 
Wutiful horses, the old Pacha himself attended by his 
officers, the whole of them splendidly mounted and mag- 
nificently dressed. We all drew up our donkeys and 
took off our caps, to which he responded by a very polite 
bow to each of us. He is very polite to the English, 
always, if possible, taking notice of them. 1 wonder 
what Queen Victoria would have thought of us, her liege 
subjects, on donkey-back. 

Ten o'clock arrived at lost, and each taking his small 
bundle we proceeded to the company’s office, not more 
thiui two minutes’ walk from our hotel, and took our 
seats in our carriage. The transit over the Desert is 
managed in thj following manner. There arc generally 
four different times of starting, though sometimes more, 
sometimes less, according to the number of passengers. 
With us I think it was six times, and four carriages at 
each starting, each vehicle containing six persons. 
One sot started at two that morning, tho next at six, 
then again at ten a.m., at two p.m., at six, and the 
last at ten. 

In my vehicle there were the full complement, six— 
that is myself and the five others who had tlie honour 
of my company to the Pyramids. Luckily, we had no 
ladies with us. Thb carriages are drawn by four horses, 
and, besides the driver, there is a sort of cad behind, 
who helps to harness the horses at the different stations, 
and to hold their heads when they stop, whicli they are 
obliged to do every fifteen minutes. TJie drivers are 
most of them detestable, and the cattle very bad ; for, as 
there are seven stations in the Desert, and ten miles 
between each, it is no joke for the animals to pull all 
that distance through such roads as the Desert presents. 
Of the vehicle itself 1 can give no other or better de- 
scription than that it is exactly like a bathing machine, 
having two wheels instead of four, as one would natu- 
rally anticipate, and drawn by four horses. And in this 
extraordinary ^'air wo left Cairo, with great grief and 
sadness of heart, for it is undoubtedly a splendid town, 
and we had passed our time very pleasantly there ; but 
the hour was come, and here wo were — 

Six precious souls, and all agog 

To dash through thick aud thiu.” 

It was a beautiful night, and wo went off in good 
style, for the horses were quite fresh, which was a great 
merqy, as at the other stotions we were only to get 
those which had pulled the other passengers across 
before us. We got through these first ten miles pretty 
well, though the veritable Desert begins almost imme- 
diately on leaving Cairo. No doubt we had a stoppage 
eveiy now and then to give the horses rest, for they 
were forced to go full gallop all tho way. When they 
halted, the exquisite behind jumped down and held 
their heads till they were to start again, and then his 
pleasing duty was to haul them along for about five 
minutei^ and than wo had to trust to Providence and 
the driver for ue rest. Wo accomplished the first 
sti^e in about two hours and a half ; our carri^e 
being second in the race. The stations are miaerame 
bam-Jike affairs, all under the oare of those Egyptian 
rascals. The half hour we stayed there would ^ve 
Passed pleasantly enough could we but have passed it 
in ^p, but all we could do none of as could manage 
toeffiBcttbia. 


It is in vain to attempt to describe the miseries which 
we underwent in the course of our next stage ; we were 
four hours going these ten miles, four weaiy hours, and 
sleep we could not, for the horses ^ot quite knocked up 
half-way, and one of them was obliged to be taken on^ 
and made over to our cad, who was to lead it to the 
station, whilst we ourselves, by way of variety, were 
obliged to got out by turns, and actually pull the un- 
happy beasts along while the driver thrashed them. We 
were, however, no worse off than our neighbours, for 
one of the other conveyances, in which was a sick lady, 
waA nearly upset by a kicking vicious horse. 

However, no accident did actually occur, and, at five 
o’clock in the morning of Tuesday, 24th, we rcacjhed 
the second station, perfectly worn out with fatigue; 
here wc got a tolerable breakfast, and started again at 
lialf-past seven. 

The next stage was the same length a.s the former, 
but our carriage was not so badly off for cattle as 
another one, which was occupied by five ladies and but 
one gentleman; and he, unfortunate individual, was 
obliged to run by the side of tho horses for two hours 
with a bit of rope, and thrash them along ; but all tilings 
come to an end— we reached the station at half-past 
twelve. Quick travelling, ten miles in five hours I ! As 
for the carriage T have just mentioned, it did not appear 
for two hours after the other three. The instant we 
arrived we rushed out of our carriage, and put on the 
clean linen which wc had with us ; and, as we stayed at 
this oasi.s four hours, we had time to dine, and walk 
about and stretch our legs, none of the shortest, after 
our morning’s drive. 

Just as wc were starting again, up came a new carriage, 
with five horses, and in it were lords, and other great 
personages. 

Tliis parly proposed taking our horses from ua, but 
to this obliging proposition would not consent ; they 
succeeded, however, in persuading the occupants of 
another carriage to lend them theirs, as bis lordship 
I wished to travel as fast as possible. We all started 
together, and this stage was accomplished in good style ; 
we reached the next station by half-past one, and were 
first in. 

Changed horses ; set off again, hut fortune was not pro- 
pitious — very bad cattle, one lame, another completely 
knocked up i)erorc wc had gone over half our ground : we 
had to get out and pull the miserablcs along, and with 
ilic greatest exertion reached the next station by eight 
o’clock. 'J'his had been the w^orst pull of all, the road 
in this part being the heaviest in the Desert, and 
another bathing machine besides ours was obliged to 
leave a horse behind, it was almost dead. 

Here wc rested long enough to allow mo to get a 
sleep of two hours, a blessing I had not enjoyed, or in 
fact any one of my companions, since Sunday night. After 
this refreshment, we got a cup of tea, the horses wore 
ready, and wc started. The night before, notwithstand- 
ing all our miseries, had been fine, but tills was, if pos- 
sible, still finer, and, all the vans somehow having good 
beasts, we went along something like, and all managed 
to keep together, which we had never done before. Ours 
was the last conveyance but one ; that before us hjtd in 
it three gentlemen, two of them juveniles, and the other 
an old Hibernian Medico, with his wife and the afore- 
said invalid young lady. Well, time wore on. Mid- 
night came, every individual in my van was asleep 
except myself, aud I was just nodding, when 1 was 
startled by a sort of scream proceeding from the ca^ 
riago in front. I jumped np, looked out of the window, 
and, to my astonishment, saw the vehicle in question, 
not attacked by romantic and ferocious robbers, Ma'am, 
like tliose interesting Arabs who carried off the adora- 
ble Pokuah, lady’s maid to the lovely Nekayah, sistGor 
of Bassolas, Prince of Abyssinia, as is relate in that 
delightful tale, which we studied with equal pleasure 
and profit in days of yore, butp— upset. Being next 
the door 1 popped out, and found that IncUly no one 
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had mifittiaed any damage except the poor driver, who in conae^iience of the increased difficulty of slnkiimf it 
was nearly killea. The sick young lady had fallen into on one side, and <uiusing it to rise on the other, 
a gentleman’s arms, but neither of them were hurt ; Thus the crossing of the ioe in Baffin’s Hay ooenpied 
the other young man was quite safe also, Mrs. W. had nearly the whole of one season, and the KUtdole of Sep- 
got two black eyes instead of blue, and her worthy temberhad nearly arrived before they entered Lancaster 
spouse had nearly broken his nasal organ ; this calamity Sound. Winter closed in upon them, mid they had to 
was averted, but the side of the carriage was smashed make arrangements for security and comfort during 
by his tumbling against it. that long and dreary season, without having made any 

There was a tremendous row for some time, but we geographical discovery to reward their anxieties and 
six youths, like good knights and true, having offered toils. 

to mako over our carriage to the wounded, and to take The following spring was unusually fovourahle, . SO 
their broken one, every thing was put to rights. The that they were able to get out to sea by the middle of 
driver, having fallen asleep as well as the passengers, July, 1825. The sea was, however, encumbered by loSi 
had in his dreams driven over a stone at least three feet among which they continued to work till the end of iJiS 
high, which caused the upset. C. got into his lortlship’s month, when they reached the latitude of 72^* 42’, loiig^- 
carriage, and one of its passengers, who was an expert tude 91*’ 50'. A gale of wind, rising up, brought ike 
whip, got on our box and drove us, our unfortunate Jehu ice closer and closer, till it pressed with considerable 
being so very much hurt that we took him inside, and violence on both ships, but most upon the Fury, which 
left him at the next station where we changed horses. lay in a very exposed situation. The Fury was forced 
The carriage was dreadfully broken and rather danger* aground, Imt was hove off at high water ; a broad chon* 
ous ; none of us, however, cared for that ; we were so nel of water appearing at a short disttuice, and a iVesh 
thoroughly knocked np that, in fifteen minutes after breeze springing up, the ships were directed towards it, 
we had started, I do not believe a soul in the carriage in the hope of gaining the broader channel before the 

was awake ; nor did any of us open our eyes till the ice closed. So sudden and rapid, however, was the 

vehicle stopped at the next station ; so how we got there motion of the ice, that it again hemmed in the ships in 
1 caunot tell, but right glad were we to find ourselves such a manner as to leave them literally helpless and 
j BO near the end of our journey. Here we breakfasted, unmanageable. 

and again started, and, insensible to the beauties of “ In such cases,” says Parry, ** it must be confessed 
' nature, slept as soundly os before, not only through that the exertions made by heaving at hawsers, or other* 
this stage but through the next, and, by nine o'clock wise, are of littlo more service than in the occupation 
of the 25th, Christmas JJay, reached that disgusting they furnish to the men's minds under circumstances 
dirty hole of a place, called Suez, stayed half an hour, of difficulty ; for, when Uie icc is fairly acting against 
which was half an hour too long, got a boat as soon the ship, ten times the strength and ingenuity eould, 

I as practicable, and set off the whole party of us for the in reality, avail nothing.” * 

i steamer, whichiwe reached at noon ; and rejoiced were The sails were however kept set, and as the body of 

wc all when we put foot on board the Peninsular and ice was setting to the southward, the ships drifted with 
Oriental Steam Navigation Company’s steamer, the it some little distance in that direction. The Hecla, 
Bentinck, bound for Calcutta, then lying in the Red Sea. being quite close to the shore, at length struck the 

ground forcibly several times in the space of a hundred 
yards, and then remained immovealilc. The Fury oon- 
^ tinued to drive on, and was within a few feet only of 

^ being dashed against the Hecla. She hail not gone 

above two hundred yards further before she was ob* 
served to receive a severe pressure from a large floe* 
Dangers op the arctic seas.— loss of piece forcing her directly against a grounded mass of 

H. M. S. FUKY IN 1826. ice upon the beach. The effwt of thl* waa to open a 

leak, and to otherwise damage the ship. Captain Parry 
TiiKRB is perhaps no situation, short of absolutewrcck, examined the shore in the hope of flndlng a small har* 
in which a ship can be placed, so calculated to impress hour, in which to shelter the ships until the ice, by 
the mind with danger, os when closely beset by ice. drifting off, should leave the sea more open. The whole 
Captain Parry’s third voyage in search of a north-west shore was more or loss lined with grounded massoB of 
passage was undertaken in the year 1824. The ships ice; and, after examining the soundings within more 
Jlocla and Fury sailed on the 10th of May, and having than twenty harbours in the space of about a mile, he 
crossed the Atlantic, entered Davis’s Straits. The ob- found only two that would allow” the ships to float at 
Btructions from the quantity, magnitude, and closeness low water. Having fixed a flag on oach berg, the usual 
of the ice kept the crews almost constantly employed in signal for the ships taking their stations, he rowed on 
heaving, warping, or sawing through it ; and yet with board the Fury, and found four pumps constantly 
so little success, that, at the close of the month of July, going, to keep the ship 'free, and Captain Hoppiier, his 
they had only penetrated seventy miles to the west* officers, and men, almost exhausted with the incessant 
ward, or to the longitude of about 62® 10'. Here, while labour of the last oightiuid-forty hours. Jt was evident 
closely beset, on the Ist of August, they encountered a that the Fuiy could proceed no further without renaira, 
hard gale from the south-east, which pressing the ice and that the nature of those repairs would probably 
together in every direction, by mass overlaying mass involve the disagreeable necessity of heaving down the 
for hours in succession, the Hecla received sevet^ very ship. On further examining the beach, a place was 
awkward nips, and was once fairly laid on her broad* found where three grounded masses of ice, having foom 
side by a strain which must have crushed a vessel of three to four fathoms of water at low tide within thein» 
oi-dinary strength. In such cases, the ice is forced under were so disposed as to afford something like shelter, 
a ship’s bottom, on one side, and on the other up her ** Wild and insecure, as, under other ciroumstaneeM, 
sidOi both powers thus acting in such a manner as to such a place would have been thought for the pui|MMe 
brli^r her on her beam ends. Captain Parry remarks of heav^g a ship down, we had no alternative, and 
that this is, in fiict, the most fiivourable manner in therefore as littlo occasion as we had time for dellbeig* 
which a ship can receive the pressure, and would per- tion. Returning to the ships, we were setting ike taUi 
haps only occur with ice comparatively not very heavy, in order to run to the appointed place, when lie 
thott^ Buffioiently so to have run completely over a closed in and prevented our moving, and in a 
ship in some extreme and fotal oases. With ice of still time there was once more no open water in lliii 
more formidable dimensions, a vessel would probably, We were, therefore, under the necessity of reindiffit-fii 
by an equal degree of pressare, be absolutely crashed, our present berths, where the smallest exteriiffi 
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it. 


must inevitably force us ashore, neither ship having 
more than two feet of water to spare. One watch of the 
Heola’s crew were sent round to assist at the Fuiy's 
pumps, which required one-third of her ship's company 
to be constantly employed at them." In this laborious 
occupation the mcn^s hands had become so sore from 
the constant friction of the ropes, that they could hardly 
handle them any longer without the use of mittens, 
assisted by the unlaying of the ropes to make them soft. 
It was evident that no time was to be lost : advantage 
was therefore taken of a small lane of water deep enough 
for boats, which kept open within the grounded masses 
along the shore^ to convoy to the Hecla some of the 
Fuiys dry provisions, and to land a quantity of heavy 
iron-work and other stores not perishable, in order to 
lighten the ship. 

The wind blowing fresh from the northward, there 
was oonsiderable danger of the ships being forced adrift. 
The 4th of August was occupied in landing stores. On 
the 5th, the ice began to slacken near the ships, and 
the intended harbour was again examined. One of the 
three bergs bad shifted its place so materially, as not 
only to alter the disposition of these masses, on which 
the safety of the ships so greatly depended, but also to 
destroy all confidence in their stability upon the 
ground* Both the ships, however, managed to get into 
this ice-harbour, and, within twenty minutes after their 
arrival, the whole body of ice again came in, entirely 
closing up the shore, so that the ships' moving forward 
proved most opportune. 

All hands were next employed in guarding i^ainst 
the incursions .of the ice. Anchors were carried to 
the beach, having bower cables attached to them, 
passing quite round the grounded masses, and thus en- 
closing a small space of just sufficient size to admit 
both snips. The cables were floated by means of hand 
masts, and some empty casks lashed to them as buoys, 
with the intention of thus making them receive the 
pressure of Uie ioe a foot or two below the surface of the 
wUrter. This laborious work was completed before 
night, and all tho tents were set up on the beach for 
the reception of the Fury’s stores. 

Every one was now engaged in landing stores, or some 
other employment preparatory to the heaving do>vn of 
the ship. Even the dogs were set to work to drag up 
the stores on the beach, so that the little dock yard 
soon exhibited the most animated scone imaginable. 
The quickest method of landing casks and other things 
not too weighty, was found to be by a sort of inclined 
plane, formed by a hawser secured to tho ship's main 
mast-head, and set up as tight as possible to the anchor 
on the beach. The Fury was so much lightened in the 
course of the day, that two pumps were nearly sufficient 
to keep her free. Her spirit room was now entirely 
clear, and on examination the water was found to bo 
rushing in through two or three holes that happened to 
be in the eeiling, and which were immediately plugged. 
At night, just as the people were going to rest, tho ice 
began to move, and soon after came in towards tho 
^ore, endangering the Fury’s rudder and pressing her 
over on her side to so alarming a degree, as to show 
how in^rudent it would be to lighten her much more 
in her present ineecure situation. Still, however, there 
was no choice ; the Fury was unrigged, her spars, sails, 
boom^ boats, and other t^weights landed, as were also 
the coals and provisions, l^ese operations were sadly in- 
terrupted by the loose ice chokiug up the basin from 
time to time, and this hod to be cleared out piece by 
piece. When Hie water was sufficiently smooth, the 
nature of the Fury's damage could to a certain extent 
be examined. It was diaeovered with pain that the 
stem-poet and fore-foot were broken and turned up on 
one side with Hie pressure; the main keel was also 
muHi tom, so that there was every reason to conclude 
that the damage would altogether prove very serious. 

^The pxeoautioQB neoessaiy to be taken against the 
oseantta ef the ioe, did net allow them eompletely to 



clear the Fury before the 16th. Though we purposely 
selected the time of high water for turning the ship 
round, we had scarcely a foot of space to spare for doing 
it, and indeed, as it was, her fore-foot touched the 
ground, and loosened the broken part of the wood so 
much as to enable us to pull it up with ropes, when we 
found the fragments to consist of the whole of the 
'gripe* and most of the 'cut-water.' The strong 
breeze continuing, and the sea rising as the open water 
increased in extent, our bergs were sadly washed and 
wasted ; every hour producing a sensible and serious 
diminution in their bulk. As, however, the main body 
of ice still kept off, we were in hopes, now that our 
preparations were so nearly completed, we should have 
been enabled in a few weeks to see tho extent of tho 
damage, and repair it sufficiently to allow us to pro- 
ceed. In the evening we received the Fury’s crew on 
board the Hecla, every arrangement and regulation 
having been previously made for their personal comfort, 
and for tho preservation of cleanliness, and vent ilation 
and diy warmth throughout the ship. The officers 
of the Fury, by tlielr own choice, pitched a tent on 
shore for messing and sleeping in, as our accommoda- 
tion for two sets of officers was necessarily confined." 

On the 17th, when every thing was completed for 
heaving down the Fury, the cables were found again 
BO slack by the washing of the bergs, that several hours 
were occupied in putting them to rights. This work 
being finished at ten o'clock at night, the people were 
allowed three hours' rest only, it being necessary to 
heave the ship down at or near high water, as there 
was not sufficient depth to allow her to take her dis- 
tance at any other time of lido. When every thing 
was ready, on the 18th, it was found that the straps had 
stretched so much that they could not bring the keel 
out of water within three or four feet. She was 
therefore eased up aguinand hauled further in shore, so 
as to make a less depth of water necessary ; ** and we 
were then in the act of once more heaving her down, 
when a snow-storm came on, and blew witli such 
violence off the land, as to raise a considerable sea. 
The ships had now so much motion as to strain tho 
gear very much, and even to make the lower masis of 
the Fury bend in spite of the shores ; we were tbere- 
fore most unwillingly compelled to desist until the sea 
should go down, keeping every thing ready to recom- 
mence the instjint we could possibly do so with safety. 
The officers and men were now literally so harassed 
and fatigued as to be scarcely capable of further ex- 
ertion without some rest ; and on this and one or two 
other occasions, 1 noticed more than a single instance 
of stupor amounting to a certain degree of failure in in- 
tellect, rendering the individual so affected quite una- 
ble at first to comprehend tho meaning of an order, 
though still as willing as evor to obey it. It was there- 
fore perhaps a fortunate necessity which produced the 
intermission of labour, which the strength of every 
individual seemed to require." 

The gale continuing during the whole of the 18th, 
so destroyed tho bergs on which the ships solely de- 
pended for shelter from the assaults of the ice, that they 
no longer remained aground at low water; the cables 
had again become slack about them, and the basin 
which had been formed with so much trouble had now 
lost all its defences, at least during a portion of every 
tide. " After a night of most anxious oonsideration 
and consultation with Captain Hoppner, who was now 
my messmate in the Hecla, It appeared but too plain 
Umt, should the ice again edme in, neither ship could 
any longer he secured from driving on shore. It was 
therefore determined instantly to prepare the Hecla for 
sea, making her thoroughly effective in evory respect ; 
so that we might at least push her out into comparative 
safety among the ice, when it closed a^in, taking 
every person on board her, scouring the Fury in the 
best manner we could, and returning to her the instant 
we were able to do bo> to endeavour te get her out, 
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and to earry her to some place of eeeuritj fbr heaviiW' 
down. tf> after tlio Hecla was ready, time ehonld^i^u 
be allowed us, it was proposed immediately to put into 
the Fuit all that waa requisite, or at least as much as 
she oeuld safely eany, and towing her out into the ice, 
to try the effect of * foddering’ the leaks by sails under 
those parts of her keel which we know to be damaged, 
until some more effectual means could be resorted to.” 

By dint of great exertions the Hecla was prepared for 
sea, and on' the 20th the reloading of the Fury com- 
menced, such articles being selected for putting on 
board as were essentially requisite for her re-equipment. 
A few hands were spared to prepare a sail for patting under 
the Fury’s keel, in order to reliovo the men at the pumps, 
which constantly required the labour of from eight to 
twelve hands to keep her free. By a lengthened day’s 
labour fifty tons weight of coals and provisions were got 
on board the Fury, which were considered sufficient to 
give her stability. “ While we were thus employed, the 
ioe, though evidently inclined to come in, did not ap- 
proacli us much ; and it may be conceived with what 
anxiety we longed to be allowed one more day's 
labour, on which the ultimate saving of the ship 
might almost he considered as depending.” Having 
hauled the ships out a little from the shore, and pre- 
pared the Hecla for casting off by a spring at a moment's 
notice, all the people, except those at the pumps, were 
sent to rest, which, however, they had not enjoyed for 
two hours when a heavy mass or ice coming violently 
in contact with the bergs and cables, threatened to 
sweep away every remaining security. N othing but the | 
urgency and importance of the object in view, that of 
saving the Fury, if she was to bo saved, could have pre- 
vented Captain Parry from making sail, and keeping 
the Hecla under way till matters mended. Some hawsers 
were run out, which enabled them still to hold on, all 
liauds were then set to work to get the Fury's anchors, 
cables, rudder, and spars on board ; these things being 
absolutely necessary for her equipment. At two o’clock 
p.M. several masses of ice drove along the shore at a 
quick rate, and coming in contact with the Hecla or the 
bergs to which she was attached, made it evident that 
very little additional pressure would tear everything ! 
away, and drive both ships on shore. The Hecla was | 
therefore immediately got under sail, and stood out to 
sea. Captain Hoppner, and as many as could be spared, 
were busily engaged in getting the anchors and cables 
on hoard the Fury, when Captain Parry observed some 
largo pieces of icc closing in with the land near her, 
and ho was shortly after informed by signal that the 
Fury was driven on shore. She appeared to have 
been driven up the beach by two or three of the 
grounded masses forcing her onwards before them, and 
those, as well as the ship, seemed now so firmly aground, 
as entirely to block her in on the seaward side. In the 
evening, Captain Hoppner returned to the Hecla, accom- 
panied by all hands, except an officer with a party at the 
pumps. It appeared that, in the present state of the 
Fury, nothing imort of chopping and sawing up a part of 
the ice under her stem could by any possibility have 
effected her release, even if she had been already afloat. 
A strong current swept the Hecla a long way to the 
southwa^, while hoisting up the boat, so that Captain 
Parry was under the painful necessity of recalling the 
party at the pumps, rather than incur the risk of parting 
company wifn them altogether. A few hours after the 
last of the people had come on board, more than half a 
mile of closely packed ice intervened between the Fury 
and the open water, In which the Hecla was beating, 
and before morning this barrier had increased to four or 
fivf miles in breadth. 

The Hecla continued to beat about in the neighbour- 
bood of the Fury, but in consequence of contrary winds 
W|MI separated from her several leagues. Being impa- 
tient to obtain a sight of her, and the wind becoming 
light, Captain Party left the Hecla in a boat, and 
reached the Fury about three-quarteisof ia hour before 


high mteri being the most foveurable tee el tUe 
affixing to examine her conditiom The fiist in- 
spection convinced him that, oxpoeed as ths ship Wi» 
and forcibly pressed up upon an open ind stony aiiSlh 
*' her holds full of water, and the darasge if her huU to 
all appearance more considerable than Iters, wUhlMit 
any adequate means of hauling hw off to seated, or 
securing her from the further incursions of the lie, tiiiy' 
endeavour of ours to get her off, or, if got off, to doit hitf 
to any known place of safety, would bo at onee utterly 
hopeless in itself, and productive of extresse tkk ti our 
remaining ^ip.” 

Captain Parry then ordered a careful survey if tho 
ship to be made, which was acoordiugly done, and te 
carpenter of the Fury reported "that it would oeeupy 
five days to clear the ship of water ; that if she were At 
off, all the pumps would not be sufficient to keep her 
free, in consequence of tlie additional damage she 
Boemed to have sustained ; and that, if even hove down, 
twenty days* work would be required to make her sea- 
worthy.” Captain Hoppner, and the other officers, 
were, therefore, of opinion that an absolute neoessity ex- 
isted for abandoning the Fury. “My own opinion,” 
says Parry, " being thus confirmed as to the utter hope- 
lessness of saving her, and feeling more strongly than 
ever the responsibility which attaohod to me of preserv- 
ing the Hecla unhurt, it was with extreme pain and hh 
gret that 1 made the signal for the Fury’s officers and 
men to be sent for their olothos, most of which had been 
put on shore with the stores.” The offioers and men 
were allowed an hour for packing up Uieir clothet^ or 
what else belonging to them the water in the ship had 
not covered. The whole of the Fury's stores were left 
either on board her, or on shore, every spare earner that 
could bo found in the Hecla being absolutely required 
for the accommodation of the double complement of 
officers and men. 

“ When the accident first happened to the Fury,” 
says Captain Parry, "I confidently expeeUid to have 
been able to repair her dunagos in good time to 
take advantage of a largo remaining part of the navi- 
gable season in the prosecution of the voyage ^ and^ 
while the clearing of the ship was going on wl^ so 
much alacrity, and the repairs seemed to be within 
reach of our means and resources, I still fluttered my- 
self with the same hope. But, as soon as the gales 
began to destroy, with a rapidity of which we had 
before no conception, our sole defence from the incur- 
sions of the ice, as well os the only trust-worthy means 
we before possessed of holding the Hecla qut for heaving 
the Fury down, 1 confess that the prospect of the neces- 
sity then likely to arise for removing her to some other 
station was sufficient to shake every reasonable expecta- 
tion I bad hitherto cherished of the ultimate accom- 
plishment of our object. Those expectations were now 
at an end. With a twelvemonths’ provisions for both 
ships* companies, extending our resources only to the 
autumn of the following year, it would have been folly 
to hope for final success, considering the small progroM 
we hi^ already made, the uncertain nature oi' this uavi- 

f ition, and the advanced period of the prosent season. 

was therefore reduced to the only remaining oonclu- 
sion, that it was my duty, under all the circumstaiiees of 
the case, to return to England, in compliance with the 
plain tenor of my instruotlons. As soon ss the beats 
were hoisted up, therefore, and the anchor stowad* the 
ship’s head was put to north-eastward, with a Ught 
ur off the land, in order to ^ain an offing before the 
ice should again set in-shore.^ 

Captain Parry further remarks on the loss of the 
Fury, that “to any person qualified to judge, it will bo 
idaln Uiat an occurrence of this nature was at all tets 
rather to be expected than otherwise, and that te.Oilff 
real cause for wonder has been our long exemptiatete 
sneh a catastrophe. 1 oan confidently aAnOi 1 
trust that on such an oocaaion 1 may be pmted to 
make the remark, that the mere safety of the ships to 
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never been more than a aeeondary object in tho conduct 
of the expeditious under my command. To push for- 
WiM while there was any open water to enable us to do 
BO, has uniformly been our first endeavour : it has not 
been until the channel has actually terminated, that we 
have ever been accustomed to look for a place of shelter, 
to which the ships were then conducted with all possible 
despatch ; and 1 may salBly vefature to predict that no 
ship acting otherwise will ever accomplish the North- 
west Passage.*' 

The stores of the Fury, thus abandoned on these barren 
and desolate shores, seem to have been providentially 
ordained to be the means of saving the lives of Captain 
Robb and his crew a few years later. It will be remem- 
bered that in 1829 Captain Koss, with the aid of his 
ftiends, equipped and provisioned the steam-vessel Vic- 
tory, for the purpose of attempting the discovery of the 
North-west Passage, it being understood that govern- 
ment had relinquished tho intention of fitting out 
another expedition. The Victory left England in June 
1829, reached Davis's Strait in July, and Lancaster 
Sound in August; no impediment was found in gaining 
the western side of Prince Regent's Inlet, and from that 
side to the beach where the Fury had been wrecked ; but 
the vessel had entirely disappeared, it having either 
gone to pieces or been sunk. Tho tent poles, however, 
were still standing, aud the vast heaps of casks, cases, 
and canisters were observed to be piled up, and on land- 
ing all found to be entire. The Victory was therefore 
moored, in order to put on board her as much bread, 
flour, wine, spirits, sugar, cocoa, &c. as she could stow, 
after which the heap is said to have been scarcely 
diminished. 

The Victory p^as also lost in these dangerous seas ; 
and, daring four years. Captain Ross and his crew were 
imprisoned here, deprived of all means of escape, and 
muirt have perished, but for tho stores of the Fury. It 
will bo remembered that Captain Back nobly volun- 
teered to go in search of the Victory, and had actually 
started on his journey when the news arrived that Ross 
and his companions had been rescued by a whaler, which 
had been tempted by the fineness of the season farther 
north than usual. 


THE WANDERER’S RECEPTION.i 
Chapter V. 

Mart determined to show the baby at the parsonage 
when she came back from the Hall, aud left the old 
man at the gate. Trust seemed to understand that 
he had a doable charge to-day, and walked quietly by 
her side. The hum of the insects seemed to lull the 
baby to sleep, and her little bright eyes were soon 
clo^. The young nurse felt quite proud of her charge, 
and, when she arrived at the Hall, was too impatient to 
show it to Ellen to stop at Mrs. Adams’s room, but 
went directly to the study window. She had lost much 
of her fear of Anna, and^ when she found her alone, busy 
with her needle, ihe displayed her treasure with the 
greatest satisfaction ; but this did not satisfy Mary, for 
she had determined to have Miss Stanmore’s opinion. 

do not know what my cousin is about this morn- 
ing, Maxy ; 1 wished her to come and help me to work 
at these clothes for a poor femily, whose father is out 
of and cannot walk; but she ‘said something 

about having some letters to write, and 1 have not seen 
her the whole morning.** 

** I am sure Miss Btanmore must have some good. 

H. . ■ ■ , ■ 

(1) Continued from - 


reason for not helping you ; I hope she will come down 
before I go.” 

“ I think it most likely that sho will ; she mentioned 
a wish of walking to the parsonage, and my aunt will 
want us both to go out with her this afternoon, which 1 
do not at all like, as I wish to finish this little frock.” 

You seem very busy, and I wish I could help you. 
You must feel very happy at being able to assist poor 
people.” 

I am, indeed ; and I feel quite repaid when T see 
them all neatly dressed, and know that 1 have contri- 
buted to it. 1 have not so large an allowance as Ellen, 
but I have quite enough to do good with. 1 shall some 
day make a frock for Bessie.” 

This promise pleased Mary very much, but sho felt 
very sad at the thought that she could not give pre- 
sents to the i)oor, and for the moment, envied her 
companion’s riches. 

! After waiting spme time, Ellen came down ready for 
I the walk ; she was much interested in Mary’s news, 
and in the baby, and regretted she had not time to stop 
and nurse it. She proposed going back with them to 
I the parsonage, and wished to know if her cousin were 
inclined to accompany them ; but Miss Francis decided 
that she was too much engaged to leave the house, 
however delightful the day might be. As they walked 
along tbc road, Mary told Ellen what had passed before 
she came into the study, and warmly praised Anna for 
her charity. She was surprised to find Ellen, who was 
generally so eager to speak well of every one, silent ; she 
seemed anxious to change the conversation, and, cheer- 
fully thanking Mary for so kindly believing that she 
had some good motive in not helping with tho work, 
called her attention to some other subject, and they 
talked agreeably till tliey arrived at the parsonage. As 
they entered the hall, their good clergyman met them, 
and told Mary that ^bert was in the parlour, but that 
he should be glad to speak with her in his own study. 
He was too much beloved by those who knew him, for 
her to feel afraid of him, but, when she saw Miss Stan- 
more did not intend to go with her, she begged she 
would do so. 

I « If I may, Mary, I shall be very glad, as I have a 
little business of my own to transact with Mr. Beverley.” 
I They were all soon seated in the little room, where 
so many came for counsel and consolation. Mr. Beverley 
I explained to Mary that his reason for wishing to see 
I her was to mention Robert’s desire of having his grand- 
child baptized the next day, and to make her fully un- 
derstand the duties and privileges of this holy sacra- 
ment. It was, ho said, the greatest of all blessings 
that could be bestowed upon the child, and one, of 
which all who have been received into Christ's flock 
have equally been made partakers. 

Maiy sincerely felt the awful importance of what 
Mr. Beverley said. Ellen Stanmoro had often con- 
versed with her oonceming her baptism, but had 
attached so much reverence to the subject, that it was 
seldom mentioned during their casual meetings. Mary 
now iqjoiced that she could understand it better than 
she had ever done before, and believed that she should 
feel still deeper affection for little Bessie when she had 
been baptized. Mr. Beverley engaged Miss Stanmore 
to act as sponsor with Mrs. Beverley, to which, after 
some further conversation, she consented. 

" And now,** added EUen, after some minutes* sieBe^ 
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** I muftt beg for jrour attention to my businefis. On 
your recommendation I went to visit the poor labourer 
who has so long been ill ; 1 find that he and his family 
are in the greatest distress ; I wish to do them some 
permanent good^ and should be glad if you could find 
out the best way of sending the poor man to town for 
advice. 1 have written to my friends to try and procure 
a situation for the eldest girl, and shall place a fund in 
your liands for the son. If he could be assisted a little 
at first, he might gain something towards the mainte- 
nance of his mother. 1 have also sent notes to some of 
my friends to interest them for him, and to persuade 
them, if possible, to give him employment. We can 
easily, for a time, support the others. My cousin Anna 
is even now busy making clothes for the children.” 

Mary had been engaged with the baby, who was just 
awake, but heard enough of what passed to admire the 
quiet, way in which this liberality had been offered. 
She had been convinced that Miss Stanmorc was not 
really so indifferent to this poor family’s welfare as 
she had appeared to be, and she rejoiced to find that 
she had not misinterpreted the conduct of her friend. 
She was, however, surprised to find that Mr. Beverley 
passed over this kindness without noticing it, simply 
promising to lose, no time in attending to ^Liss Stan- 
more’s wishes. But she had not much time for these 
reflections, for Ellen, who knew how valuable her friend’s 
time must be, hastened to leave him to follow his duties. 

When they left the room she made Mary stop, and 
inquired what clothes the child most needed. I wish,” 
she said, ** to give somo work to a poor woman, and 
shall be glad to benefit two instead of one. I shall send 
you a new frock for the baby to wear to-morrow. As 
I am going into the town to-day, 1 shall leave It on my 
way home.” 

Maiy knew the child had no good clothing, and was 
rejoiced to think she could bring it to church neatly 
dressed. They now joined Itobort, who thanked Ellen 
with much feeling when he found that she had promised 
to 1)ecome his child’s godmother. They talked for some 
little time together, and Mary rejoiced to sec them 
acquainted. In the evening, Mi*s. Stanmore’s carriage 
stopped at Bober t’s little cottage, and Ellen left the 
frock ; Anna then asked whether the child had a cap ; 
and when she found it had only a vci^^ common one, 
expressed her regret that she had not bought one ; and 
told Mary that she w'ould give her the money if she 
would manage to got it. ** I do not know,” said Miss 
I'h’ancis, exactly what it will cost ; but what is over you 
may keep to buy something for yourself.” Mary eagerly 
promised to try ; and, when she had put HcbbIc in her 
cradle, she hastened to her aunt's, to see if her uncle or 
one of hei cousins would go with her to the town. 
Martha promised to go and take care of the child, and 
James kindly arranged to go with her himself. He 
begged for his father's cart ; and they were soon on their 
rowJ. Miss Francis had been very liberal, and Mary 
had never before had so much money. The discovery 
of Ellen’s recent charity had made a deep impression 
upon her; and, after many struggles with her desire to 
get a veiy pretty cap for her little darling, she deter- 
mined to spend only part, to be content with a plain 
one, and devote the rest of the money to the good of 
others ; she was surprised to find that her resolution, 
when once formed, did not give way, not even in the 
shop, where many pretty caps tempted her ; but her 
, greatest trial was James’s thinking her stingy; she 
would not explain her motives, but felt vexed at his 
having such an opinipn of her. However, even this 
could not take away her satisfkction as she rode home 
with the cheaper cap, and some few ahillings remaining. 
Bhe was very tired, yet still talked so gaily to her cousin, 
that the way home seemed much more delightful than 
the way to the town. Before she went to l)ed, she laid 
the young ladies’ presents ready for the baby the next 
morning. She felt fbarful that Miss Francis might 
remark that the baby was not so smart as she expected; 


she Bcaroely knew whkt she ahould do with the money, 
but put it carefully into her pookeft, and d^ded that she 
would consult Ellen on the best use to make of it. She 
tried to remember all that Mr. Beverky had said in 
the morning, and fell asleep in the plearag convietion 
that the blessings sent her that day had affoidod her 
instruction, and drawn her heart nearer to her Heavenly 
Father, whose angels, she loved to believe, were alioned 
to watch over her while she slept. 

Chaptek VT. 

Mabt awoke the next morning with confused IdeaSiOf 
the events of the preceding day, but a cry from Bessie In- 
stantly recalled her full recollection of W'hat was to taho 
place. Bobert was already engaged in making the cottage 
neat ; Mary joined him ; and they had soon completed 
their arrangements for the day. Little Bessie lay In 
her cradle, watching them move about, as if they had 
done so on purpose to amuse her, and crowed with ani- 
mation as Mary dressed her. When she had quite 
completed this duty, she carried her to her grandfa^or, 
expecting him to praise her new clothes, which seemed 
to Mary to make her look prettier than ever ; but lie 
scarcely noticed them, and looked so aad and grave that 
she did not like to ask him any questiions, but ventured 
to inquire if he did not consider liessle would be as 
much benefited as Mr. Beverley did. 

** 1 do, indeed, my child ; Qod gives us all the promise 
of heaven, for the sake of our Bavij)ur, when wo are bap- 
tized ; but He also requires that v/e should perform the 
vows which in baptism we take upon us ; which if we 
foil to do, doubtless we shall bo 'in danger of forfeiting 
the abundant blessings of this holy sacrament. This 
makes me feel fearful and sad for her sake. Suppose, 
Maiy, a great prince were to c ome and offer to adopt 
her as his child, and to promis c that if she would obev 
his command, he would in tini'/ bestow upon her happl> 
ness beyond everything that siio could imagine, do you 
not perceive that although sh' > would bo perfectly unde- 
serving of such goodness— although it would be a pe^ 
fcctly free gift on his part — }'ct, that if she refiised to 
obey, she would most deserv edly lose it 1” 

Mary looked anxiously i'a the old man's face, and 
softly whispered, half afraic'f of her own fears, “ Do yon 
not think that she will be a ; ;ooil child, and go to hcayoii ; 
for 1 know that is your i acanlng in tho story of the 
prince 1” 

“ We will trust and pi -ay that she may, if she is 
taught to turn entirely to Uod for assistance, and really 
try to please Him in ever y thing ; she might, in time, 
become as good as those siiints and holy people of whom 
we read in the Bible.” 

Maiy was willingly comifortod about her little darling, 
who seemed then too inn'ooent to learn wickedness. 

The party from the frmn soon arrived, and they all 
walked together to the church, where they were to meet 
Mrs. Beverley and Misfi Staiimore. Mary’s uncle was 
Bessie’s godfather, and ^srent with Bobert ; Miss Francis 
had also joined the parley. Mary carried the child, who 
slept quietly until the (md of the Second Lesson of the 
Morning Service ; and then, as if she knew the hour 
had arrived, opened her eyes, and looked with con- 
fused wonder on all around her. As they stood at 
the font, Mary’s feais vanished; and when Ellen 
firmly answer^ the solemn (luestions put to tho 
sponsors, she felt no desire to Bhrink from tha duties 
which she would own to her chaitta Mr. Bovorlqy 
took Bessie in his arms, sprinklw her with water, 
marked on her the si/gn of the cross, and giving her 
back to Mary, knelt ii i prayer for their new in^bor* 
As they were leaving the church, Mary noticed 8Uon 
Stanmore turn aside and quietly slip some moniy 
into a box, over which was written, ** Give alum gf W 
goods,, and never turn thy fiuse from any poof mkan. ’ 
The action was not no ticed by any one exeem biV lltye 
friend, who had kept dose by her aide, wiili Bemie In 
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teamif. The thought strnek Maty that perhaps she 
thus apply the money which remained over after 
the purohase of the cap ; but still she felt that she should 
like to know what good she had done, and this desire 
was inereased when she reached the porch of the church. 

Ikmily of the poor labourer were standing round 
Miss Francis, thanking her for hen goodness, and she 
seemed quite delighted. A respectful curtsy was dropped 
to Ellen ; but Mary foolishly regretted that it was not 
known that she had even been a greater benefactor than 
Anna. Ellen seemed to have no desire to share in the 
praises to which her cousin was listening, but quietly 
smiling to the children, and making inquiries after sick 
relations of the poor tillagers, who were collected in the 
church-yard, she passed on without a sign of anxiety 
concerning the reception which each group gave her; 
and the whole party went to Mr. Beverley’s, where they 
were to rest. 

Old Robert seemed now quite cheerful, and was 
anxious to show Miss Stanmoro%i much attention as 
he could. Little Bessie was caressed and played with 
by all ; the child was quite delighted, clapped her little 
hands, and laughed so joyously, that none could refrain 
from noticing her. Anna took lier in her arms, and 
Mar/s heart beat as she thought of the secret of the 
cap. The little frock was very neat and simple, and 
the cap corresponded ; but Anna had thoughtlessly, yet 
from good nature, wished her present to be a handsome 
one. She observed, in a disappointed tone, that the 
work was not very fine. Mary’s cheeks were instantly 
tinged, and she felt like a culprit ; she did not like to 
explain it, but deeply lamented that all should have so 
unpleasant a suspicion of her, for she was sure they must 
think that she had spent the rest of the money on her- 
self. Her cousin James, who knew she had not done 
BO, changed the subject by telling Mary to take the 
child from Miss Francis, who must be tired of nursing 
it ; in assuring him tl lat she was not, the subject was 
forgotten ; but it was some time before Mary could feel 
oomfortable, and sho bt^gan to fear she had not done 
rightly in keeping back the money which had, in truth, 
been given to Bessie. 

Before the christening party left their kind friend, 
they were invited to visit his garden, which was so 
prettily laid out, that although small, it scorned to con- 
tain all the attractions of space and culture. Mary soon 
contrived to show Ellen that she wished to talk to her, 
and while their elders wer e examining the beauties of 
the green-house, they turnod into a quiet, shady walk. 
Miss Stanmore had observed Mary's confusion when 
Anna noticed the plainness of the cap, and suspected 
that she should now have it explained, but she did not 
wish to intrude on the girl’s motives; she was too 
charitable to accuse any on e without just cause, and 
determined to wait patiently until her companion men- 
tioned the subject. Mary wtis not long silent, for she 
knew she had not much time i done with her friend ; she 
wished also to speak of the po or labourer’s family ; and 
looking inquinngly at Miss Bta nmorc, she asked why she 
did not wiw them to know what she had done for them. 

I did not recollect, Mary, that you knew any of the 
ciroumstaaoes ; but 1 now reniembor that 1 spoke to 
Mr. Beverley when you were in the room ” 

Maiy was afraid that she ha<l done wrong in attend- 
ing to what passed , but her friend instantly set her 
mind at rest, and asked, her whether she would not like 
to be as rich as she was, and a whether she thought the 
happhiesB she was blessed witii arose from possessing 
so much tnoney. 

I think," answered Mary, '‘Uhat I rfiould feel vciy 
happy If I were able to assist ^or ^ople ; and I am 
sure you like to do good. Miss Francis told me yester- 
day that it was a great happlne ss to her to see how she 
benefited her fbllow-oreatures." 

“My cousin only alluded to tl lo comfort of being able 
to ndieve the temporary wants itf kat do you not 
Blink thefe must be a kigher pi basnre Bum this V 




Mary thought for an instant, and replied, “ You mean, 
that you please your Heavenly Father.” 

“ You have nearly expressed my meaning ; but can 
you tell me to whom these riches belong!” 

“ Yes ; your fkther gives you a portion of wbat belongs 
to him, to use as you like best." 

“ My father, certainly, has the present power over the 
means placed in his hands, but he cannot consider his 
riches as bis own. Had every one the power of obtain- 
ing them, we should find but few poor men. If we 
cannot control the distribution, therefore, can we con- 
sider that it depends on ourselves whether wo have 
them or not! They are a trust, Maiy, for which we are 
responsible, and we must 'take the most watchful care 
that they do not prove our greatest unhappiness.’* 

Mary had never believed that wealth could bring 
misery ; and told Ellen that she was sure it would add 
to her welfare to possess it. 

I have learnt to look upon my wealth as a trust from 
God ; it brings heavy cares which you know nothing of. 
I am convinced that I ought merely to bo God’s instru- 
ment ; that when others are benefited through me, the 
glory is His for so directing me. The poor are objects 
placed in our path to allow us the privilege of showing 
that wc desire to be directed by God’s Word.” 

“ But it was your thought of trying to help the poor 
labourer to obtain advice in London ?” 

"Yes, I give him the means, but it docs not come 
from me ; 1 only have the blessing of labouring in my 
Maker’s cause— it is no merit of mine.” 

“ For the first time in my life,” obsei^^cd Mary, “ I 
feci very thankful that I am not rich.” 

“ But you must not forgot that although wealth brings 
many responsibilities, it also causes great happiness. 
The true Christian feels that alms-giving is one of the 
purest joys allowed us on earth, and the rich are tlius 
permitted to taste and exercise this delight.” 

“Then, I suppose, because you felt that you were not 
the benefactor of the labourer and his family, you did 
not care whether they knew that you had assisted them, 
and did not wish for all the thanks which they gave 
Miss Francis!” 

“ I see you understand me better now, Maiy ; Mr. 
Beverley, as a priest, is the best person to act with me 
in my important duties.” 

“And now I should like to ask you one more question. 
Why did you put some money into the little box at 
church ! 1 had often seen it, but never thought of its 
use.” 

“ That chest of oak is placed there, by wise authority, 
to receive the alms for the poor ; a certain number of 
times in the year the collection is distributed to the 
destitute, and we arc thus provided with a way of 
exercising Christian charity.” 

“Then you do not know what is done with your 
money ; you cannot tell who has benefited by it!” 

“ If wc were to look upon what, we bestow on the poor 
as an oifering to our Saviour, who has left them to try 
our faith, wc should not consider what individual 
assistance wc give. The holy apostles, • and dis- 
ciples of Christ, exhort us to abundant alms-giving. 
Those who so help the poor, receive and honour tbmr 
Maker, who, as He was poor and needy himself whilst 
he lived here amongst us, at His departure promised to 
leave with us the poor, that, by having pity upon them, 
we might, as it were, lend unto Him.” 

Mary was for some time silent before she had cdurage 
to intrude her history of &e cap ; but a kind encou- 
raging look from Ellen invited her to explain what 
she saw to be passing in her thoughts. When she had 
heard it, she assured her she need not feel uncomfort- 
able about its being Bessie’s property ; that Maty might 
believe herself authorised in acting as she had done, if 
she made the offering in the desire to do what Bio felt 
was right, and not from the pleasure of seeing 
others enjoy comforts through bet means. 

"1 had thought, Misi Euen, thut I would give the 
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money to some poor person ; but 1 feel now ihitt I had | 
better avoid the temptation which I might have to feel j 
proud when 1 was thanked. Will you put my few 
shillings into the box at the church for me 1” | 

** No, Mary, you shall do it yoursolf ; we arc allowed 
such feelings of delight when wo obey the Lord, that I 
um sure, if you make your offering with a prayer for a 
blessing on it, you will experience such feelings of bliss 
as you have never felt before, and such as 1 would not 
rob you of." 

** Then 1 will do so next time 1 go to church. And 
now tell me, before 1 go to grandfather, who is looking 
for me, if you think Miss Krancis is very angry I” 

“ I will not conceal from you that T think my cousin 
was a little vexed ; but you must not allow this to alarm 
you ; receive it as a blessing, for it is a further trial of 
the virtue you desire to learn, and you must meet it 
with gratitude.” 

1 think I shall be able to bear her questioning now, 
but you will help me I” 

Ellen i*eadily promised to do this. Smiling cheerfully 
at her dismay, she led her back to the rest of the par^y. 
They so soon dispersed to their respective homes, that 
there was no opportunity for Anna’s referring to the 
subject. Mary ielt quite relieved ; and when she got 
home and put off the neat clothes of tlie baby, before 
she laid her in her cradle, she thought they looked much 
prettier in the drawer than they had in the morning, 
when she liad been inclined to uesire that the cap had 
been handsomer. 


IScograptical SIbftrtcliefi of (l^nUnrnt Vaentero. 


GAlNSBOROaOH. 

Gainsborough was a contemporary of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and was born in 1727, at Sudbury, in Suffolk. 
Nature was his teacher, and the woods of Suffolk his 
academy. There he would often pass whole mornings 
in solitude, sketching perhaps an ancient tree, a marshy 
brook, a few cattle, a shepherd and his flock, or any 
any other picturesque ol)jccts which accident placed in 
Ilia way. From delineation he proceeded to colouring, 
and during the tender age of from ten to twelve, he 
painted several landscapes. 

There seems lo be a blank in Gainsborough’s history 
from that period ; but it is certain that he repaired to 
London, and there employed himself in portrait-paint- 
ing, in which branch of the art he was eminently suc- 
cessful. 

His landscapes are universally admired for their 
faithful representation of nature. The brilliancy of 
Claude de la Lorraine, and the simplicity of Uuysdaal, a 
celebrated Dutch landscape-painter, appear to be com- 
bined in Gainsborough’s rural soeneiy. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds says, in one of his academic dis- 
courses, *Mf ever this nation should produce genius 
enough to acquire us the honoqrablc distinction of an 
Englinh school, the name of Gainsborough will be trans- 
mitted to posterity, in the histoi^ of the art, among the 
first of that rising name." 

In another part of the sau^ discourse, Sir Joshua 
expreesoB the delight he took in Gainsborough's works, 
and speaks with enthuuasm of the powerful impression 
of nature which that artist exhibited in his portraits 
and landscapes, and the interesting simplicity of his 
little begga^ehildrell. 

He then speaks of some of the customs and habits of 
Gaiusboroqgh. Among others, he says, " He had a 
habit of ooatinually remarking to those who happened 
to be about him. i^atever peculiarity of countenance, 
whatever aoeid«atal eombiiiation of figures, or happy 


effbets of light and shadow, ooeomd kl proivaetaj In 
the sky, in walking in the Btreets> or ha company. , If 
in his walks he found a character thait he liked, and 
whose attendance was to be obtained, he ordered hini te 
his house; and from the fields he brought Into hie 
painting room stumps of trees, weeds, and aniipaU of 
various kinds, and jiimi^ed them, not from msmoip, 
but immediately from toe objects. Ho even framed a 
kind of model of landscapes on his table, compeeed of 
broken stones, dried herbs, and pieces of lookiug^glaMl, 
which he magnified and improved into rooks, treea. 
and water. How far this latter practice may be nsefiu 
in giving hints, the professors of landscape can bout 
determine. I mention it only as it sliows the sollol* 
tude and extreme activity which he had about every^ 
thing that related to his art." 

Gainsborough painted much at night, and 81r Joshua 
remarks with reference to this circumstance, am 
indeed much inclined to believe that it is a practice 
veiy advantageous aqd improving to an artist ; for by 
this means he will acquire a new, and a higher percept 
lion of what is great and beautiful in nature, lly 
candlelight, not only objects appear more beautiful, but 
from their being in a greater breadth of light and 
siiadow, as well as having a greater breadth and uniibr- 
mity of colour, nature appears in a higher style ; and 
even the fiesh scorns to take a higher and richer tone of 
colour.” 

“ Another practice Gainsborough had, which !s worth 
mentioning, as it is certainly worthy of imitation ; J 
mean his manner of forming all the parts of his pictures 
together ; the whole going on at tho some time, in the 
same manner as nature creates lier works. Though this 
method is not uncommon to those who have been regu- 
larly educated, yet probably it was suggested to him by 
his own natural sagacity. It is to the crodit of his goda 
sense and judgment that he never did attempt that style 
of historical painting for which his previous studies had 
made no preparation." 

Gainsborough was well aivarc that the language of 
the art,— the art of imitation, must be learnt some- 
where, and as he knew that he could not learn it in an 
equal degree from his contemporaries, he very judi- 
ciously applied himself to tho Flemish school, who are 
undoubtedly tho greatest masters of one necessary 
branch of art, and he did not need to go out of his own 
country for examples of that school ; from that he learnt 
the harmony of colouring, the luaniigcment and dis- 
position of light and shadow, and every moans which 
the masters of it practised to ornament and give splen- 
dour to their works. 

** He occasionally made copies from Rubens, Teniers, 
and Vandyck, which it would be no disgrace to the 
most accurate connoisseurs to mistake, at the first night, 
for the works of those masters. What he thus learned, 
he applied to the originals of nature, which he saw with 
his own eyes, and imitated, not in the manner of those 
masters, but in his own.” 

Jn portraits, landscapes, and fancy-pi rtures, Gains- 
borough's talents were equally remarkable. *‘Iu his 
fancy-pictures," — to use the words of his great coiitcm- 
pnraiy, whom we have already quoted,—*' when he had 
fixed on his object of imitation, whether it was the 
mean and vulgar form of a woodcutter, or a child of an 
iutercBiing character, as he did not attempt to raise the 
one, HO neither did he lose any of the natural grace and 
elegance of the other. This excellence was his own, the 
result of his particular observation and taste ; fur this 
he was certainly not indebted to the Flemiidi scliool, 
nor indeed to any school; for bis pace was not aesde 
mical, nor antique, but selected by himself from tho 
great school of nature." 

The peculiarity of Gainsborough's manner hM heon 
much criticised. On a close impection of his pio||i]reii, 
odd scratches and marks are observable in themi whiidi 
appear to be the efibet of accident, or careleianeMi, but 
when viewed at a distanee these strange linen seem all 
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to unite in their proper places^ and to form a correct 
and Btarlking picture. There ie no doubt but that 
Galneborougrh considered this p^liaritj in his style as 
a beauty in his works, because it possesses the power of 
exciting surprise ; for it is well known that he was always 
anxious that his pictures, at the exhibition, should be 
seen near, as well as at a distance. 

We will now briefly speak of Gainsborough in his 
private relations of life. He possessed a generous heart, 
and was ever inclined to relieve the sufferings of poverty. 
When ho visited a cottage for the purpose of exercising 
his pencil, the inhabitants of the rustic dwelling gene- 
rally participated in the profits of his work. His libe- 


rality extended also to persons of a different class. He 
could not refuse his kindly aid to any one who needed 
assistance ; and unfortunate friends, and poor relatives, 
infringed upon those resources which would have enabled 
him to have left his family in such a state of aflluence 
after his death, as might have been expected, when we 
consider how much his works were esteemed. 

A few d^B before his death, Gainsborough wrote to 
Sir Joshua Beynolds, expressing his acknowledgments 
for the good opinion Sir Joshua entertained of his abi- 
littes, and the jnanner in which, he Jiad been informed, 
he had always spoken of him. Ho also expressed a 
groat desire to see Sir Joshua once more before he died, 
l^is request was immediately acceded to by Beynolds, 
who says, that the impression this last interview left on 
his mind was, that Gainsborough regretted losing life 
principally on account of leaving his art, yrhi& he 
loved with so much enthusiasm. He died ih 1788|*^at 
the age of sixty-one. 


^oetrg. 


In Original Poetry, the Name, real or aRsumed, of the Author, is 
printed in Small CapltolR under the title ; in Selections, it is 
printed in Italics at the end. 


LINES 

WRITTEN AT CHRISTMAS, 1816. 


Peace upem earth !” 

Oh ! Seraph-voices, sounding through the gloom, 
Whilo vet the wond'rous Birth 
Slept in the Morning's womb, — 

Where is the promise of your strain P 
God gave it — Man hath made it vain. 


‘V^cre the Babe deeps 
On ns huh’d Mother’s heart ? — Her loving gaze 
In its serenest deeps 
Hath trouble ; for her praise . 

If not that ehe hath peace, but knows 
How to he patient amid woes. 

•* Peaoe up(m earth 1 **— 

WherhP In still shadows, among midnight hills, 
Where theione ^stream has birth 
Or the slow raindrop fills 

HoUdWI of twists roeks'that lie 
Aloof flraSLhuman foot or eye ! 

Bat wii^ life, 

Which is^the.GatlB of Death, wliere hurrying throngs 
Gather in poweriess strife, 

CastiiiR their woes, their wrongs, 
like bubUes, on the .vacant air. 

Then pasi^g— intoHil^l Not there! 

Peace among Mjen P 

OK mockery! While Lbro psnfe fer Im m 
. And Mirth is gaudiest when 
^t shrouds a secretpain, r 

And the Soul oa^ with the Senses 
And tears are Joy’s true eloquenee 1 


While Self alone 

(Man’s miserable god) is served and sought, 

The shadow of whose throne 

Dwarfe each up-towering thought— 

Wliile Eam’s mean jeidcmsies intrude 
E’en on the Altar’s sonctitude. 

While Sin and Eear, 

With noise ignoble, mar the heavenly notes, 

Till scarce for watchful ear 

Their faintest echo floats — 

Yet, hearken ! In that far, dim, sound 
life’s din is, for a momenta drowned 1 

“ Peace upon earth 1” 

Nay, rather, Peace below it ! Oh, great Death ! 
Thou new and glorious Birth 1 

Thou true and living Breatli ! 

Thou only on our hearts canst lay 
The Peace which passeth not away I 

How long, O Lord, 

Ere Thou meem Thy promise P Ere Thy Peace 
Shall, as of old Thy Word, . 

Make earth’s wild tumult cease, 

And, underneath Thy brooding Dove 
The waters shall give birth to Love P 


imtstcllnneous. 


I HAVE always held that the life of man’s mind, where 
man has a mind, (which is not always the case,) is a thing 
of fits and starts. I even doubt whether any ono who 
will take the trouble to recollect, will not be able to 
lay his finger on the precise periods at which new views 
of cveiything suddenly opened before him, and he 
emerged at once, if not into new powers, at least into a 
new U 80 of them. The frame may grow like a tree ; 
the faculties may grow as imperceptibly as the frame ; 
but the mind acquires that knowledge; of life which 
forms it exercise, its use, and perhaps its essence, by 
bounds and flights. — Marston, 

When benefits are lost, the mind has time to recount 
their Hcvcral worths ; which, after a considerate search 
she finds to be many more than the unexamining pos- 
session told her ’ of. . . . Blessings appear not till 
they be vanished. — FdtlumCa Heaolvta, 

True devotion consists in having our hearts always 
devoted to God, as the sole fountain of all happiness ; 
and who is ready to hear and help his otherwise help- 
less, miserable creatures.— Hp. Wilam. 

iNaRATiTUDE Is tho abridgement of all baseness, a 
fault never found unattended with other vidpusness. — 
Fuller, 


N.B.— A' Stamped - Edition of thla ' Periodical oaa be forwarded 
free of postage, on application to the-Pubttilior, fbr the conve- 
nience of parties residing at a distance, price fis. 6d. per quarter. 
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TIIE COTTAGK HOME.* 

^ ■> 

. Mikb be a cot beside a hill, 

A bce-liivo’s hum shall soothe mine ear; 

A willowy brook that turns a mill, 

With many a fall, shall linger near. 

The swallow oft, beneath my thatch. 

Shall twitter from the clay-built nest; 

Oft shall the pilgrim lift the latch, 

And share my meal — a welcome guest. 

Around my ivied porch shall spring 
Each fragrant flower that drinks the dew ; 

And Lucy, at her wheel, shall sing, 

Tn russet gown and apron blue. - Itogers. 


THE SOCIETY OF A11.TS. 

EXniBITIOir OF BRITTSH MANUFACTURES. 

A VERY important move has just been made by the 
Society of Arts, in furtherance of the objects for which 
this Institution wa^ originally formed: namely, the 
Encouragement of Works and luventjoiiH in Fine 
Arts, Mechanics, and Manufactures. Hitherto, the 
Society have offered, annually, premiums to stimulate 
the |)rogre8s of invention and design j in addition, they 
now propose a aoiies of annual exhibitipns oT select 
specimens of British Manufactures and Hecordtive .Art, 
to sljpw w^at has already been done, and to mark the 
precise point from which the competitors for the 
annual premiums may advantageously start. The first 
of these exhibitions has recently heoii opened at the 
Society’s house, in JLhe Adcljdii ; and, tlius fur, the 
design has proved successful. Before, however, wo 
describe its most attractive features, let us glance at the 
origin, ohjocts, and present pro.spoctB of the Institution 
itself 

Eveiy one at all acquainted with the history of in- 
vention, must know how numerous are the struggles of 
pnius in seeking to make known Its creations; the 
inventor may toil, and toil again, in his workshop eve 
h|s results be fully developed ; and, even when this 
is accomplished, who is to introduce his inventions to 
the great world, by w'hom gciilus is to be reciuitcd, and 
indiistry crowned with its owm reward } This is the hill 
of difficulty which poets and artists have shown us it is 
hard, indeed, to climb ; and to smoothc tho road, and 

S rofler sueh introduction, «W'as the first object of tho 
ocicty of Arts. " To this Society,” says a well-informed 
contemporary, some of our best artists have owed the 
most pri^jess of all services that can be rendered to 
mkn of gebius at the outset of their career — apprecia- 
tion on the part ofi an enlightened few —introduction 
under favourable circumstances to the many." It was 
established ib 1754 , chiefly by Mr. Williani Shipley, a 
drawing-master; it had many difficulties to contend 
with, such as alike beset the infancy^ of individuais 
and institutions ; and it was not until 1774 that the 
Society was fairly located in its own premwos, built for 
them, in handsome style, by the Adamn, in John-strect, 
Adelphi ; tho object being denoted by the divscription 
upon the entablature of the pediment in the front of 
the mansion, in these words : “ Arts and Commerck 
Promoted.” 

There are many interesting anecdotes of the early 
awards of the Society. Thus, In 1768, Bacon, the 
sculptor, received for a small figure of Peace a reward 
of ten guineas; and the same artist gained the high- 
est premium upon nine diffisreni occasions. In 1761, 

(1) See llluBtratiou in preceding page. 


Nollekens received ten guineas for tho alto-relievo of 
Jephthah’s Vow ; and, two years later, fifty guineas for 
a more important piece of sculpture. Flatoan, in 
1768, received for one of his earliest attempts a grant of 
ten guineas; for another work, in 1771, he obtained 
the Society’s gold medal.* Lawrence, at fhtTearly age 
of thirteen, received the rew^ard of a silver palette, gilt, 
with five guineas in money, for his drawing in crayons 
of tho Transfiguration ; and the painter, in the height 
of his subsequent prosperity, was accustomed to speak 
of the impiilse thus given to his love of art. Sir 
William Ross received the Society’s silver palette in 
1807, at the age of twelve, for a drawing of tho death of 
Wat Tyler; Mr. Edwin Landseer received a similar 
mark of approbation in 1810, for an etching; and to 
Mr. Wyon was adjudged tho gold medal, in 1818, for 
a medal die. But to artists there is a feature of still 
greater interest in the Society’s history : it was in its 
rooms that the first public exhibition of paintings in 
England took place in iiOO, which was continued 
w'ith great success for some years. We must, however, 
be brief in our recapitulations, and add that, within 
about ninety years, the Society have distributed more 
than 100,O00i. in premiums. The growth of forest 
trees was one of its early objects of encouragement ; 
and we find among the recipients of its gold medals, 
the Dukes of Bedford and Beaufort, the Earls of 
Winterlon, Upper Ossory, and Mansfield, and a Bishop 
of Llandaff. Then came agriculture, chemistry, manu- 
factures and mechanics. ** In the latter, the Society 
taught UH, or at least aided those who did so, the 
manufacture of Turkey carpet, tapestry weaving, weav- 
ing to imitate the Marseilles and India quilting ; also, 
how to improve our spinning and lace making, our 
jiapor, and our catgut for musical instrument-s, our 
straw bonnets and artificial flowens. Tho Colonies 
shared in Us extensive bcncficoru‘e : potash and pcarlash 
were produced by the Society’s agency in North 
America ; and, just before the war of independence, 
which Hcpiiratcd the States from England, bi oke out, it 
was busily engaged in introducing the culture of the 
vine, the growth of silkworms, and the nlanufacture of 
indigo and vegetable oils. But the rewards, some 
twenty in number, given within the last half century 
to poor Bethnal-green and Spitalficlds weavers, for 
useful inventions in their calling, illustrate perhaps 
even butter than any of the foregoing notices, that 
feature of the Society which so honourably disUiiguishos 
it from all others in the present day its readiness to 
receive, examine, and reward every kind of useful in- 
vention that may he brought forward hy those who 
have neither friends nor money tq aid them in making 
their inventions known.”* 

Thus far the excellent object of tho Society, — to pro- 
duce each year new achievements \rhicb shall mark 
new steps towards the perfection of British Art. It is, 
however, very important to know what has already been 
done in the Arts, so as to mark the point of perfection 
from whence the competitors should start; and, for this 
pui^ose, the Society of Arts have just commenced a 
series of exhibitions, to show each year, in some depart- 
ments of arts and mauufacturesf the degree of perfection 
already attained. As the articles have been selected 
with great judgment, the result of their exhibition will, 
unquestionably, be the improvement of the tasto of our 
artists, manufacturers, and the public. Accustom them 
to good art, and they will soon cease to prefer the 
vulgar and the gaudy to the beautiful and perfect. Tho 
peculiarity of onr' manufacturers is their wonderful 
power of multiplying t therefore improvement of 
materials, and increase of forms of artistic usefulness, 
should be the main points. Unlike foreigners, English 
manufacturers produce a thousand from one. **Wbat 
a consummate artist has designed, they can multiply 
by the thousand. It is only, therefqre, by the appre- 
ciation of the thousands and the millions, that taste, 
design, and high art, applied to our manuiketureB, can 
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b# Mjpported.” We ore pennaded that if artUUo 
manttfaetiireg be not appreciated, it ia becaniia they are 
not widely enough known; and the purpose of thU 
exhibition is to place before the public a few selected 
speciinonB in some of the decorative arts, of what our 
artistSf initflhfacturerB, and machinery, haveddne or are 
doing tor the advancement of tlieir various arts to per- 
fection. 

# The exhibition has been opened to the membere of 
tbe Society and their visitors at two soireia, which 
were very numerously attended. The several articles 
were arranged with great taste in the Society's large 
room, which was brilliantly illuminated for the occa- 
sion ; when, wo assure the reader, the decorative charac- 
ter of the specimens, and the company, in full evening 
dress, combined to produce a very imposing coup 
(VeeiL The ^loon is one of the iincst halls in the 
uietropolis : its lofty walls bear the grand series of 
painting by Barry, extending 114 feet by 11 feet 10 
I inches in height ; these have lately been cleansed of 
dust and dirt, and the coved ceiling hha been superbly 
decorated by Mr. Hay, of Edinburgh, in what may be 
tfirmod a style of maiheinatical splendour. There are 
likewise upon the walls portraits of the early presidents 
of the Society, painted by Hcynolds ; and they seemed 
in Iheir artistic felicity to look approvingly upon the 
meeting. The scene presented a sort of realization of 
Barry’s noble pictorial axiom, and in effect reminded us 
of Johnson’s weighty words; ‘'there is a grasp of mind 
there which you will find nowhere else.” 

As the specimens are some two hundred in number, 
wc shall merely be enabled to remark generally on the 
particular classes of objects exhibited, which are discri- 
minative and instructive rather Dian striking. They 
are mostly of the domealic class ; that is, adapted for 
house decoration or usefulness; and, intheir elegant inge- 
nuity recalling to our minds the sarcastic compliment 
ot the ICdinhurgU Review to the genius of one of the 
Society’s vice-presidents,' who “ meditated muffineers, 
an<l planned pokers.” 

^ The branches of pottery and porcelain liave an histo- 
rical interest, 1iy eUabling us to compare the specimens 
before Wedgewobd’s time with present productions; in 
wliich we cannot fail to remark the great advance made 
during the last half century, until we have arrived at 
an execution which fairly rivals the productions of 
Sevres and Dresden : a China flower pot, two plates, 
and a breakfast cup, and card dish ; two figures with 
baskcf,8 for flowers, and a vase, are the especial cvidencea 
of this approach to Conlinental excellence. We should 
recollect, by the way, that the Sevres and Dresden 
manufactures have b^en reared by roval support or by 
the governments of their countries, whereas the British 
HuccesH is as usual the result of individual enterprise. 
In China-printing and painting, the evidence, too, is 
very satisfactoiy. Among the specimens are a coffee- 
cup and saucer, in which the festoons are printed, and 
the roses painted, by hand ; they are manufactured by 
M inton and Co, for the French markets, and are con- 
HiantW re imporf.ed as exemplifying the superiority of 
the French China over the Engush. We were also 
much gratified with another specimen bearing impres- 
sions from Everdinffcn's etchings of Reynard the Fox, 
coloured after Mr. J. Llnnell ; this being an approach 
to high art, at the suggestion of Felix Summerly* who 
has done so much towards the improved illustration of 
books for children. 

I'he statuettes of Messrs.^ Copeland and Garrett, and 
Minton, in respect of material, or body, are particularly 

— - — — - — — ■■ — . 

(1) The late Mn Thomas Hope, who for some time wai one of 
the Vice-Presldenta of^the Society of Arts. Mr. Hope, it will be 
recollected, hoi applied the fine ^rts with Judgment to the intenud 
decmatlon of houses, and has written and published a v^uable 
work upon the subject. His town mansion, in DupheSi-street, 1* a 
superb memorial of bis classic taste in decorative art) the furni- 
ture being chiefly from hia own designs and adaptations. The 
whole is liberally placed at the Inspecuon of the public by tickets, 
during the London aeoaon. 


exoellont : thus, the Apollo is in statuary porcelaiii, a 
beautiful material^ more durable than marblt^, ana imt 
liable to stain; of the same is Karoissus, after die 
original by Gibson : Daneckor's Aruutue is in another 
new material, named Parian ; and there are also two 
exquisite vases, modelled from Italian Swiss origiiials# 
at the instance of the Duke and Duchess of SuUtarland, 
We agree with the “ introductory remark” road to thet 
meet&g, that " by means of this material, it is oiear 
that our sculptors have an opportunity for distributUif 
works of the highest art among an unliinitcd number. 
We must, however, notice a few of the Staffordshire^ 
ware curiosities. One of tliese is a Hpucimeu nmnutito- 
tured before the time of Queen Elizabeth : the body is 
of native brick-earth, and the outer glaze of pulverised 
lead ore, dusted on the ware as it is taken from the 
thrower’s wheel. Another is a butter-pot, as mentioned 
by Dr. Plot, in his “ History of Staffor«lshire hence, 
the butter from Ireland or Wales sold in casks is 


called in the Potteries “ pot butter.” Mext is a ** tyg,” 
or drinking cup, with many handles, intended for the 
use of several persons, tliat each might sip from a part 
which had not touched the lips of his companions; 
this ''tyg” is an evidence of the rarity of eartheu- 
ware, for, at the present time, almost ever}- child has 
its own mug or cup. An old trencher, made at Delfl, 
in Holland, attracted our notice ; the trencher, by the 
rise to the term generally ap]>Ued in Ireland 
to English earthenware. 

Among the novelties is a largo bread plate, (white, 
with broad gold edge,) in the form of a slid I, manufac- 
tured by Minton and Co. for the Duchess of Sutherland,* 
and at her Grace’s suggestion. Tho China specimens 
are very beautiful ; but wo can only mention a coffee- 
cup and saucer, green ground, richly gilt, made by 
order of the Duchess of Kent as a present to the Queen 
on Her Majesty’s birthday, and in every way worthy of 
the occasion. 

There are some intoresting specimens of Wodgewood< 
ware, manufactured at Etruria, near Bursicmj including 
an Etruscan vase, a copy of tlic Portland vase ; and a 
Dolphin, as a candlestick, designed by Flaxman. 

In parting with the earthenware collection, we felt the 
jiistioe of a shrewd remark made some years since in the 
Edinburgh Review. " Let apy one rocolleot the ugly 
forms of our ordinary crockery and potters’-ware forty 
or fifty years since, when the shapes were as deformed 
as that of the pipkin which cost Robinson Crusoe so 
much trouble, and observe tho difl'ercnce sinoc the 
classical outlines of the Etruscan vases have been 
adopted as models for out Stnflurflshiro ware.” To tlio 
curious in such matters it may be intoresting to 
mention, that a very fine collection of old SUffordsliire 
specimens has been lately purchased for tho Museum 
of Economic Geology, CraigVeourt, Charing (’ross, 
where they may be seen on ap}>Ucation to Sir Ilcuiy 
Delabeche. » ’ 

Kext in tho exhibition are some specimens of 
carving in wood and marble by 'machinery : all the 
work so exeoaied leaves tbe machine in the rough, and 
is finished by hand, and the saving of time and expense 
is thus very coi^iderable ; tliere arc specimens in the 
respective stsges, and among them, a bunch of hops, 
which sho^s tho applicability of Uic machine for tho 
deepest undercutting ; this is very successful, is art) 
the examples generally ; a laigc sideboard, of magni 
ficent desi^, too, is almost worlhy of the old ewrvers. 
The principle of the machinery i^ an arrangement t»f 
(diiscls, or cutting blades, worketi vertically by steam 
power. Much of the carving in, the new House of 
Lords has been executed by this system ; and nothing 
but such aid could have enabled Mr. Barry to complete 
the elaborate woodwork interior in time for somem tbo 
iippatieBt peers : our old sculptors in wood pasaed 
years in executing whid may now be effected in as 
law months. 

We have, however, omitted to. notice among the 
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earthenware, the collection of MoBaies, Encaustic and 
other tilea, Beverally calculated to reTive and extend a 
mode of decoration which all ages and countries have 
employed, and which has only fallen' into neglect within 
the last two centuries. The facility, precision, and 
oheai^ness of this English manufacture of tesserae 
promise higher perfection in this mode of decoration 
than has ever yet been attained. We admire such 
works as relics of the Boman civilisation of Britain ; 
but it is equalled by the pavements in the Society’s 
Hall, in the Conservative and Inform Club-Houses; 
and the public will soon have the opportunity of seeing 
Mr. Barry’s employment of the Encaustic tiles as a 
pavement in the hall of the New House of Lords; 
certainly the finest specimen in this country, and 
probably, in the world. In all places where pavements 
are used, these beautiful Mosaics and Encaustic tiles 
will supersede floor-cloth and naked flag stones. They 
have already suggested better patterns for floor-cloth ; 
BO that the absurdity of walking over mullions and 
tracery, as in some ridiculous patterns, will no longer 
be countenanced. 

In Papier Mddi6, from Birmingham, there are some 
elegant specimens. The manufacturing process con- 
sists of pasting by the hand numerous layers of sheets 
of paper together, which are formed on moulds, baked, 
and varnished. This, however, diflers from the French 
process; for in the streets of Paris, hot many years 
since, persons used to scrape the walls of old posting- 
bills, which they made into paste, and papier-mdclU. 
Some of iho Society’s specimens are inlaid with mother- 
of-pearl by a patent process, and others dee artistically 
painted, and superbly enamelled and illuminated. 
Still, to our thinking, the great merit of phpier inAchS 
is its noieekae quality ; enabling you to place articles 
upon it without disturbing the most nervous ear, as is 
done by metallic sounds. 

The Meted Casts are excellent as English manu&c- 
tures, but they are a long way behind the Continental 
work of this class. A bronze from the Coalbrooko-dale 
Iron Works is the nearest approach to the Berlin 
work. An ornamental iron clock-case is, also, an 
economical novelty. 

The OkiBS is highly promising, though it only be- 
tokens what British manufacture in glass may accom- 

S lish, now thatlt is released from Excise restrictions. 

ome of the engraved glass is very cleverly executed ; 
the Bohemian is approximated; and the vitrified 
colours, gilding, and enamelling, are alike successful. 
Of quarry glass there are some good examples, in imi- 
tation of the ancient stained ^glass windows ; and they 
are nearly as cheap as plain white glass. The artificial 
flowers in some of the vases are of English manufacture, 
and equal those made in Franco. 

The British MarUes, engraved and inlaid, and 
carved by machinery, and some articles in slate, show 
that we have beautiful nhtive materials for the best 
antique forms. The carving marble by machineiy is 
a ^eat feat of mechanical skill. 

In Colour-PrinHng, a very complex branch of art, 
there are some promising specimens. There is an 
admirable example of block-printing in Murillo’s 
'' Beggar Boys,” of laige size, printed in five blocks, 
yet so cleverly as to present an entire’ whole. Of 
bookbinding, in rslisvo leather, there are some costly 
specimens, from veij eharacteristio designs. 

There are some &ely cast and chased ’^Lamps and 
Candelabra, of brass; they are "dipped,” and bur- 
nished to preserve their colour; the metal is then made 
hot, and a coating of lacker is laid on, to prevent the 
atmosphere from acting upon the surface. An eflicient 
substitute for costly gildi^ is very desirable ; and this 
is an approximation. 

We have omitted a work in- metal, which is worthy 
of notice, as much en account of the beauty of its 
design, as the novelty of its manulhcture. This is 
a large table ornament, in frosted Mbrer ; the subject, an 


oriental group. It is of sheet silver, instead of being 
cast, as is usually the case. The vase was originally a 
fliat piece of metal, and has been worked by degrees 
into its present form ; by which method there is a 
saving of about two-thirds of the weight of metal 
which would be required if it were cast. This work is 
from the manufactory of Mr. B. Smith, of Duke-street, 
Lincoln’s-inn Fields. 

It will be seen by this rapid glance at the classea^f 
specimens exhibited by the Society of Arts, that th^ 
entirely fall within the scope and objects of the insti- 
tution. The several articles are more or less important 
to the comfort, elegance, and luxurious embellishment 
of an English home ; proper aims for high civilisation, 
and the right direction of genius and industrial art. 
Still, the display is but a beginning, and better will 
indubitably follow. 

The soirees were brilliantly attended ; and the exhi- 
bition has since been visited by hundreds of persons, 
free of charge ; at Easter, it proved very attractive. 

His Royal Highness Prince Albert, who is the Presi- 
dent of the Society of Arts, has visited the exhibition, 
and, after an hour's inspection, expressed himself highly 
gratified with the display. The Prince, we have reason 
to know, takes especial interest in our artistical manu- 
factures ; his inquiries are not those of mere curiosity, 
but evince his acquaintance with processes, and prac- 
tical working of branches of manufacture. The inventor 
of a patented improvement, who recently submitted 
his productions to the Prince,' at Buckingham Palace, 
found His Royal Highness fully conversant with the 
various stages of the manufacture of the article exhi- 
bited, which was papier mdchc. 

Amongst the distinguished aid afforded to the Society 
of Arts, we should mention that of the Duke and Duchess 
of Sutherland ; their Graces having at considerable j)er- 
Bonal anxiety, caused models of rare works in foreign 
museums to be expressly taken for the Society, whom 
they have likewise ^ided by the loan of bronzes, and 
other costly works of art. 

Under these high auspices, we trust to see the So- 
ciety of Arts attain rank among our national Associa- 
tions, even beyond that in the brightest years of its foun- 
dation. Several artists of celebrity, and men of taste 
and opulence, have lately joined the Institution ; and 
their transactions are assuming an importance befitting 
the noble object of the Institution,— to exalt Great 
Britain amidst the industrial nations of Europe. 


SOME PASSAGES FROM THE JOURNAL OF 
A WILTSHIRE CURATE.* 

January \Z1h , — My Journey to Trowbridge has been 
successful, beyond my most sanguine expectations. I 
reached t^t ancient town late in the evening, wearied 
with my long walk, and was so overcome with fatigue, 
that I did not rise till late the next morning. After 
making a veiy careful toilette, (indeed I do not think 1 
have been so well dressed since my wedding-day, for 
my good and attentive Jane had provided everything 
her father could want,) I went to pay my visit to Mr. 
Withell, who resides in a huge handsome house. He 
received me rather coldly at first ; when, however, 1 
mentioned my name, he conducted me into a small 

E rivate room. I then thanked him for the forbearance 
e had already shqwn me in not pressing for payment ; 
explained to him how I came to put my name to the 

lad rendered me 


explained to him how I came to pui 
bond, which a series of misfortunes 


incapable of paying ; and ended by tenderiim my twelve 
pounds as a fimt payment towards the liquidation of the 
debt. He took my hand, and diook it warmly, whilst, 
he gazed in my face with a strong expression of appro- 
bation. At last he said, ^^Exoellmt man ! 1 know you 

(1) ConeluM fhun page 80. 
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well. I know your flituation, and how admirable idl 
your conduct has been. Take back your money ; it is 
impofiftlblo for me to deprive you of it in your present 
circumstanees. 1 would rather, if you will permit me, 
add something to it, which may for ever preserve me in 
I your recollection.” So saying, he rose and left the 
I room, but speedily returned with an open paper in his 
1 Ujind. “ You know this bond,” said he, “ and your own 
I signature ? I present it to your childi-en and yourself 
and tearing it in two, he placed the paper in my hands. 
T could find no words to thank him, so groat was my 
I agitation. My eyes Ailed with tears. He saw well 
enough that I would fain have spoken, but could 
not command my voice. He said, “Not one word, I 
entreat you ; that is the only proof of gratitude which I 
require from you. 1 would willingly have relinquished 
my claim upon the unfortunate Col. Brooke, had he but 
conAded his embarrassments to me.” This generous 
man made many inquiries respecting the state of my 
adiiirs, and listened with interest to the whole history 
of my life. He then presented me to his wife and son, 
and insisted on my remaining a couple of days with 
him. 1 was quite astonished at the splendour of his 
house and furniture, so much so, that 1 was almost 
afraid to touch anything, lie sent me home in his own 
handsome carriage, and it was with an agitated heart 
that 1 took leave of my noble benefactor. My children 
wept for joy when I showed them the torn paper, saying, 
“ See, this little paper was the heaviest burthen of my 
I existence ; a generous hand has delivered me from it. 
Pray for the blessing of God upon our preserver.” 

Janwiry 16f/i. — Yesterday was the most remarkable 
day of my life I As we wore sitting quietly together, 
1, with little Alfred upon my knees, Polly reading aloud, 
and J enny sitting at the window with her knitting in 
her hand, she started suddenly from her scat, and fell 
hack again, as pale as death. Much alarmed, I asked 
her what could be the matter, when she endeavoured to 
force a smile, and exclaimed, “ He is coming !” At the 
same moment the door opened, and Fleetman entered 
the room. He was extremely well dressed, and looked 
very handsome. We all greeted him with the utmost 
delight, and congn^tulated him upon being apparently 
in much better circumstances than on his Arst visit. 
He shook me warmly by the hand, kissed Polly, and 
bowed most courteously and respectfully to Jane, who 
could not recover from her surprise. He observed how 
pale she looked, and inquired with the tendcrest interest 
after her health. Polly explained it all to him, on 
which he kissed Jane's hand, as if anxious to obtain her 
pardon for the alarm he had given her. There ivas no 
necessity for saying much, for the poor girl’s colour 
soon returned, and then she blushed as red as an open- 
ing rose bud. 1 desired Polly to bring in cake and 
wine, in order to receive our guest better than the Arst 
time ; but he declined, saying that he could not remain 
long with us, as he had friends waiting for him at the 
inn : however, at Jenin's requests he sat down, and con- 
sented to partake of some slight refreshment. As 
he mentioned that he was travelling with some friends, 
I imagined that he was probably with a company of 
actors, and asked him if they were thinking of giving 
a representation in such a poor place as Cricklade. He 
laughed outright, and said, “ True, we are playing a 
comedy, but it is gratis.” Polly, who longed to see a 
play, was out of her wits with joy at these wor^ and 
repeated them to Jane, who just ^en entered the room 
with cake and wine. Polly inquired of Fieetmon 
whether there were many performers besides himself, 
to which he answered, “ One gentleman and one lady, 
but they are capital actors.” Jane appeared unusually 
serious. She Axed her eyes on Fleetman with a grave 
and impressive look, and said; "And you llol—will 
you also appear on the sta^f* These were 

uttered in a deep and penetrating tone of i^ce, which 
J had seldom heard from her but in the most critical 
and agitating moments— moments on which depend the 


welAtre of a whole. existence. Poor Fleetman started 
as if he had heard the voice of the destroying angelt he 
raised his eyes to hers, with a singular expression of 
countenance, and seemed struggling ivith himself how 
to reply, — at last, advancing two or three steps towards 
her, he said, " That, 1 solemnly declm, depends upon 
yourself alone 1” She Axed her eyes upon the ground l 
he continued speaking in a low voice, she occMlonhUy 
answering him. 1 could not conceive what they 
about. As they continued talking, Polly and t 
listened with the utmost attention, but we understood 
not a word they were saying ; that is to say, we heard 
words without the slightest meaning ; and yet Fleetman 
and Jenny appeared not only to understand one another, 
but, what seemed to me more extraordinary, Fleetman 
was deeply agitated by Jane's words; though, in fact, 
there was nothing so remarkable in them. At last 
Fleetman folded his hands solemnly together, and 
raising his eyes to heaven, exclaimed with the vehe. 
mence of despair, " Then 1 am indeed the most miser- 
able of men !” 

Polly could bear it no longer : she glanced rapidly from 
one to the other, with the most comical expression of em- 
barrassment, and at last exclaimed, " Well, 1 really 
think that you two have already begun to perform the 
comedy.” 

“ Would to Heaven it were nothing more I ” said ho. 

I put an end to this absurd scene, by olt’ering them 
cake and wine, and we all drank to the health and hap- 
piness of onr benefactor. Fleetman turned to Jane, as she 
raised her glass, “In truth, do you wish mo happiness)” 

She placed hor liand upon her heart, looked doivn, and 
drank the wine. This simple action produced a won- 
derful effect upon Fleetman : ho crossed the room gaily, 
and approached Alfred's cradle. Whilst Polly and j were 
proceeding to relate to him under what extraordinary 
circumstances the child had made its appearance in my 
house, he interrupted us by saying, laughingly, to IVUy, 

Well, you have never thanked mo for the New Year's 
gift I sent you ! ” 

We all exclaimed, with the most uncontrollable aston- 
ishment, “ You ! You sent him)” 

He then commenced the following recital, to which 
we listcued in breathless amazement. 

“ My real name is not Fleetman. T am Sir Cecil 
Fairford. An only sister and myself were loft orphans 
at a very early age, and long deprived of our rightAil 
inheritance, by a claim brought against us by my father's 
brother, founded on some ambiguous ‘ expressions in an 
old will. My mother's fortune was .expended in our 
education. My sister suffered most from the unkind- 
ness of her uncle, who was also her guardian. It was 
his wish to bring about a marriage between lier and the 
son of one of his own friends, but she had already 
formed an attachment to the young Lord Sandon, whose 
father strongly opposed their engagement. Their only 
resource was a clandestine marr^e, which took place 
without the knowledge of any of their relations. Those 
are the parents of your fosterchild. Some time ^o, 
under the pretext that her health required sea-liathing, 
my sister obtaiue^ the permission of my uncle to ac- 
company me in a journey to the coast. But the great 
difficulty was, after the birth of the child, how tq pro- 
vide for its being carefully nursed and tended, until its 
parents shotdd bo enabled to declare their marriage, 1 
accidentally beard a most touching account of the 
poverty and benevolence of the curate of Crieklade, and 
came in person to ascertain tho truth. Y'ou received 
me in a. manner which decided me al once. I forgot to say 
that my sister was not under the neoesoi^ of returning 
to my unde's house. A few weeks ago, 1 won my htlf- 
suit, and entered into immediate oosaession of the 
and property of my ancestors, of wnleh I had been atlaiig 
myuatlyjdeprived. A new suit was immedlateljrlli^* 
tnted against me for the guardianship of m il^r^S 
person, who is still under age, when the and^n dteth 
of the old Lord, who was atrude with i^plexy a fow 
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days ago, put an end to the suit by enabling my brother- 
in-law to declare his marriage and acknowledge hU 
child. The happy parents have accompanied me to 
claim the little Alfred from your hospitable hands, and 
to add their entreaties to mine, that yon and your daugh- 
ters will not refuse to accompany us, and will consent to 
the proposition which 1 am going to make you. Whilst 
the law-suit was pending, a small living in the gift of 
my family becatne vaedht. It is endowed with about 
200^. a year, besides the tithes and a house. You, Sir, 
aro now without preferment : I cannot express the hap- 
piness it will give me, if you will accept this living, and 
i-eside in my vicinity.*' 

God alone knows what I felt at these words ; tears of 
joy dimmed my eyes ; I seized the hands of him who 
appeared to me as a messenger from Heaven, and press- 
ed them to my heart. Polly threw herself into his arms, 
and Jane, blushing and confused, kissed his hand. He, 
however, appeared overcome with agitation, and rushed 
out of the room. 

My dear children had scarcely recovered from their 
astonishment, and amid exclamations of delight and 
thankfulness were still covering my face and hands with 
their kisses, when Sir Cecil Falrford returned, accom- 
panied by his brother-in-law. Lord Sandon, and his wife. 
The latter, a lovely young creature, without stopping to 
speak to us, rushed to the cradle, threw herself on her 
knees beside the child, kissed his cheeks, his hands, his 
feet, and shed torrents of tears of mingled grief and joy. 
Her husband raised her from the ground, but had much 
dilSiculty in calming her. When she had recovered her- 
self a little, she turned to me, and Polly, with a thpusand 
excuses, and the most touching expressions of gratitude 
and delight. Polly, pointing to her sister, who was half 
hidden by the window curtain, said, It is my sister 
who has replaced his mother.*' Lady Sandon went up to 
Jenny, and, examining her for an instant with the deep- 
est attention, turned to her brother with a smile of in- 
telligence and approval, and then caught Jenny in her 
arms, and tenderly embraced her. Overcome with con- 
fusion, Jane scarcely dared to raise her eyes. owe 
you a debt,*' said her ladyship, "which it will be utterly 
impossible for the heart of a mother ever to repay. But 
sisters, dearest Jane, have no accounts together, and it 
is only when I see you the wife of my brother, that I 
can feel absolved from my debt of gratitude." The 
young man had by this time approached them. " Here 
Is my poor brother,*' continued she ; "may he not ven- 
ture to hopel dare he not hope to make you one day my 
sister]” 

Jane, deeply blushing, could only articulate, "He is 
my fijtther*s benefactor.*' 

" And will you not in return become his benefactress? 
Oh I smile upon him, dearest Jane. If you could but 
know how ho loves you ! " 

Sir Cecil Fairford then took Jane's hand, and, kissing 
it, notwithstanding her efforts to withdraw it, said, 
" Surely, you would not make me miserable for ever 1 
And if you refuse me this hand, nothing can prevent 
my bejttg so.** Much agitated, she no longer sought to 
remove H. He then led my daughter up to me, and en- 
treated me to give them both my blessing, and solemnly 
accept him as my son. 

T felt as if in a dream. '* My beloved child,” said 1, 
" do you, can you love him? You alone must decide.” 

She looked at Sir Cecil, who stood beside her in a 
state of the utmost agitation, with an expression of un- 1 
speskable tenderness, and, taking his hand between both { 
of hers, and pressing it to her heart, she raised her eyes 
to Heaven, and said, " €fod himself has deoided.” 1 
blessed my swMt and dutiful daughter, and the husband 
of her choice, and placed her in his arms. There Was a 
solemn alienee, only interrupted by sobs and tears. 

Suddenly Polly Jumped up, and, smiling through 
floods of tears, threw her arms round my nedk. " That's 
it;** she cried. « That was the Netr Yeafs gift ! this is 
meaning of the Bishop's Mitre !** 


Just then, little Alfred awoke . But it is in 

vain ; no words can describe the mingled emotions of this 
day ; my ha^py heart is too full, and must relievo itself 
In thanksgiving to the Groat Author of all this happiness. 


THE IRON MANUFACTURE.* ^ 

Whbn the importance of such materials as boiler 
plates is remembered, it is obvious that no slight care is 
required in those who conduct the numerous processes 
of sucli a manufacture. ' The most disastrous accidents 
may result from the imperfections of a boiler plate, or 
the weakness of a steam engine wheel, and these can 
only be effectually prevented by the due performance of 
the works on which the strength of the iron chiefly de- 
pends. When a defective piece of iron metal has been 
allowed to find its way into the market, it may be used 
by some engineer in a work involving the lives of hun. 
dreds. Thus the passengers on board a steam boat, or 
in a railway train, may feel that their safety depends on 
the care exercised by some smelter, puddler, refiner, or j 
roller, whose name they have never heard. ; 

The probabilities of defect existing in iron, after so ; 
many processes, may be deemed small by those unsu*- | 
-quainted with the troublesome faults often belonging lo 
some particular kinds of ote. The pig-iron from some 
ironstones shrinks ,80 irregularly in cooling, that part 
becomes unsound when cast in moulds, often producing 
the most serious faults Suppose a number of cannon are 
made from such iron, they must inevitably fail to abido 
the test of the prover, or destroy many in the hour of 
action by bursting. 

Bar-iron is also characterized by peculiar faults ; some 
being too brittle when cold, though working easily 
enough at a welding heat ; this is called " cubl short 
iron,” because it breaks short off when struck by a 
hammer, instead of tending. An opposite defect, called 
" red short,” is the cracking during the welding at a 
certain heat, which renders the working exceedingly 
troublesome to the smith, though such iron is often 
serviceable when cold, being both h<ird and tough. The 
best iron, therefore, should be neither red nJwrt nor 
cold short, but capable of being easily worked, and 
possoRsing, when cold, great toughness of fibre. This 
last word is not improperly applied to iron which is 
really fibrous, having been brought to such a state by 
the rolling of many bars into one. A piece of superior | 
bar-iron, when bent by a strong force, will not snap, but 
rather tear, just like a piece of green wood, which will 
not part from the tree until after much tearing and 
twisting of the fibres. 

As iron is exposed to such serious defects, the 
necessity for subjecting it to some test before employing 
it in works requiring great strength, is evidently im- 
perative. Iron which will be required to hear a great 
strain, such as that for chain-cables, ia subjected to a 
powerful strain till it breaks, when the degree of force 
at which the metal gate^way is noted, and thus a tabic 
of such figures enables the operative to calculate the 
probable strength of any piece of iron. A bar of iron 
having a diameter of one inch is expected to bear a 
weight of seventeen tons, and one of inch diameter 
should support a strain of ^hirty-nine tons. Such a 
test is produced by a powerful machine, which extends 
a short bar of iron to more than one-fifth of its original 
length. Thus a bar having a diameter of one ixmh, and 
being 2| feet in length, will stretch five or six inches 
before it breaks. As some iron is required 'to be exceed- 
in^y strong, so peculiar processes are employed to secure 
the requisite strength. Some bars are passed twice 
through the heating fixmaces, to secure additional 
toughness and fibre ; others are refined in charcoal 
furnaces, and thus acquire the tenacity essential in the 


(1) Concluded firom page 37. 
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iron UMed for the xnakiog of such articIcR aa tin plates, 
(Mrhioh are iron sheets tinned over,) or the rods from 
which horse-shoe nails are made. Some iron, the surface 
of which is required to possess great resistance tofriction, 
is casehard&ntd^ By this process the outside of a piece 
of iron is made to possess a greater degree of hardness 
than the interior parts, a property necessary for the 
rollers, through which so many heated bars are passed, 
fhis result is produced by ca.sting the rollers in iron 
moulds, instead .of running them into sand; for the 
cold iron of the moulds coming suddenly into contact 
with the boiling metal chills the surface in an instant, 
and produces the peculiar external property termed 
casehardeuiiig; 

have now briefly surveyed the steps by which the 
most useful of metals is drawn from its ore and placed 
at the disposal of man, who is thus furnished with a 
powerful instrument for gaining higher advances in 
civilisation. Every stage of the manufacture suggests 
matter for ample reflection on the numerous agencies 
by which our race is aided in its progress from rudeness 
to refinement. That the advance of tlio human intellect 
in arts and science materially depends on the use and 
W'iso management of a species of clay, is a fact admitted 
by all, hut too imperfectly appreciated by most. How 
strongly does it illustrate the close connexion of the 
human mind w'ith the physical forms of nature, that 
some of the greatest civilizing, and, tiicrofore, moralizing 
influences, of later ages, arise from the control which 
mail has acquired over a bit of ore ! 

The numerous forms in whii'h iron everywhere 
presents itself, and the extensive uses to wdiich it is 
applied, may suggest some notion of the obstacles to 
human improvement which the iion-cxisteucc of the 
metal must have occasioned, or perpetuated. Probably 
none can so far transport themselves out of the social 
system in which they have always lived, as to liave a 
erfoet conception of the condition of England at this 
our without iron. 

What elements of power, of wisdom, of science, at 
once disappear ! steaiTi-cnglnes cease in an instant ; the 
railroad becomes a nullity ; the thousand nice opera- 
tions, requiring the most delicate steel, are no more; 
and the very const! t iitiou of our bodies undergoes a 
change, the effects of which the most learned chemist 
may in vain attempt to scrutinize. Thus, on the great 
boon of iron depends a long series of effects, the range 
of which comprehends some of the most important 
matters in the hist ory of man. A piece of iron may 
therefore suggest to a thoughtful mind considerations 
of the very loftiest character. Such reflectious may be 
stimulated whilst conlemplating the ceaseless Arcs of 
the smelting and refining furnaces, or when listening to 
the din of engines with powerful rolls and gigantic 
hammers ; but they need not depend on such striking 
operations for their existence ; — the sight of a knife, a 
lady’s needle, the wheel of an engine, or the piston of a 
boiler, is enough to call up a crowd of similar medi- 
tations. 

The Immense quantity of matter requisite for pro- 
ducing even a small weight qf Iron, surprises those who 
have failed to notice the consumption of ore and coal 
required to make one ton of finished iron : before this 
amount of metal is brought into the market, no less 
than fourteen tons of material have been used in its 
manufacture. Thus, toq)roduce a £on of iron, in first 
form of the ^*pig»” the workman must get from the 
earth three tons of ore, to smelt which he requires 
nearly four tons of coal, reduced to coke ; in addition to 
wiiieh another ton is necessary for sundry operations, 
whilst a ton of limestone is used as a flwc to detach the 
metal from its clay casing. . Nine tons of raw material 
are therefore essential for the production of one ton of 
the rudest pig-iron. And this must pass through 
several additional processes, in each of which it loses 
weight, and requires the consumption of a large store of | 
fuel, BO thatf before the one ton of finished iron is ready | 


for the smith’s use, about fourteen tons of matter have 
been absorbed. 

The bulk of material expended to foim the Iren for 
all the railw^ays made during the last twentv years, 
would thus form a huge mountain of ore. When this 
is borne in mind, and tbo numerous labours requisite 
for each stage of the manufacture are rcmemliercd, and 
also the cost of the powerful niuchiuciy employed in the 
Tolling and cutting operations, we might expect that 
iron would be an exceeding!^ expensive produotioli. 
Butwdiat metal is so abiindaut in our towns, or more 
used in the thousand oflicesof lifcl Kiich a victory has 
human skill obtained over nido maUriai substanves, 
that this highly elaborated metal lias become cliea|K!ir 
than W'ood for the construction of houses, the building 
of ships, and the adornment of our cities. I^lntaith" 
standing the immense consumption of material, and 
the labours required in the nianufactinv, a ton of 
finished barirun can somctinjics be bought for sums 
varying from 0/. to 7/. ; hut even the highest prices ever 
obtained seem low, when the numerous processes 
through A\hich the metal passes are considered. 

A reader may hei‘c ask what becomes of all the uxistr 
matter ; for, as only one ton of iron eoiuos from fourteen 
tons of other substances, thirteen tons in list be dispersed 
somewhere in the making of every ‘20 cwt. of finished 
iron. 

The atmosphere receives a largo poj’t ion of this ex- 
hausted matter, — all indeed which parlakcsof the gaseous 
nature ; and vast volumes of carbonic, oxygenic, and 
suljihurcous vapours, are hourly poured into the air of 
an iron* district. But the solid refuse of ail kinds is 
allowed to accuiinilate near the works, forming im- 
mense heaps, of whicdi a large smelting furnace pro- 
duces between twenty and thirty Uuih daily. Such 
collections give, in the course of ,> cars, :i volcanic aspect 
to the region, by no means phasing to ilie lover of the 
picturesque forms of nature, who gazes with disgust on 
the dreary lava-like heaps, ternicd by the workmen 
cinder tips. Those hills (>f scoria have, however, 
recently engaged tlic anxious attoiiiion of the iron 
niaxters, and the scrutiny of chemists; for the im- 
meii.«c heaps con tain^great quantities of iron, more than 
one-half of their bulk being metal ; and to separate this 
from the valueless matter with which it is united, is 
one of the great problems proposed for solution to 
the modern chemist. 

It docs Bccm tantalizing, that the manufacturer must 
witness daily the dispersion of such stores of wealth 
linked in obstinate combination with masses of nsclcss 
ashes. To feel that one of these hills of cinder is 
formed of half its bulk of valuable metal, which must 
be rejecteil, because the method of extracting the iron 
remains hidden amongst the discoveries of future 
years, must be suflidient to stimulate the experiments 
of the iron manufiicturcr and of the scientific chemiht. 

Patents have actually been taken out by some parties 
for the extraction of the metal, by W'hieh it was pro- 
posed to use these cinders, instead of the raw ore in the 
furnaces. But the iron produced was of too bderior a 
quality for markotabld purposes, and hitherto the 
attempt has exceeded the skill of the iiianulacturor. 
This result must be regretted, as this scoria is really 
much richer in iron than the original ore itself : so that 
when used in the experiments above mentioniHl, it was 
mixed with clay, to make the stroria leaner, and there- 
fore more like the natural ore. The prospect of ex- 
tracting iron from these heaps, incited numbers to con- 
tinue the attempt; but, notwb listanding tho skill and 
care employed, the metal produced was so inferior tii 
quality, that most gave up tiie efiort to work the cinder, 
which bad been so long accamu1ati:A'g, and in Which 
some sanguine men had expected to find mines df latent 
wealth. This failure proves tho imperfection nf qur 
knowledge in the cheiuislry of metallurgy. Unman 
skill can bring the metal from its native oro, aiidl draw 
it by various devices from its hiding-place in the earlb, 
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to the homes of men; but a large and yaluable portion | 
of the iron escapes in the passage, like prisoners from 
the keeping of an escort, and baffles all our eiforts to 
recover the fugitive. The cinder tips laugh at science, 
and look with an air of quiet challenge towards our 
sdiools of chemistry, as if deriding the skill of a Faraday, 
or the treasured knowledge left by a Davy. The hour 
will perhaps arrive, when some discovery will supply 
us with the key for unlocking the whole of the mineral 
treasures now hidden lisnoath masses of scoria. The 
cinders are not, however, quite neglected now, it having 
been ascertained that aome can be safely employed, pro- 
vided great care be used. But this can only bo done 
when the best iron is not required ; for the pigs pro- 
duced from the fusidn of the scoria arc often dull, rough, 
and porous in their texture. All, therefore, that can 
at present be done, is to use the cinder now produced 
at the furnaces ; thus preventing future accumulations, 
but leaving the old heaps till greater knowledge enables 
us to draw forth their latent riches. 

MVe have now marked, step by step, the long process 
through which iron passes from its original state ; and 
no intelligent reader of these brief sketches can, it is 
presumed, be unacquainted with the general operations 
requisite for the production of the finished metal. The 
coking, with its fields of fire ; — the mnelting, developing 
iron in its first state the refining^ liberating the metal 
still more from impurities; — i\\c jmddling, giving tena- 
city to the balls ; — the aluugling, with its combinations 
of gigantic powers and hammers ; — the heating furnaces, 
forming the last attack on the latent impurities of the 
material and the rolling and cutting, in which the 
might of the steam engine is called in to cc^plcte the 
loqg series of labours, — have been described. To enter 
further into the subject, would be useless ; for the gene- 
ral reader could feel no interest in minute details, and 
the manufacturer is fully aware of the whole process. 
One object of this paper has been, of course, to state the 
mode in which iron is made, and thus to invest some of 
the most common articles of daily use vrith that interest 
which must attach to the result of so many labours. 
To know the history of a piece of iron, will sufiice to 
remove it from the circle of thcicommou-place, and 
thus we shall be taught to deem many things im- 
portant which are too often left in the tame circle of the 
uninteresting. The smallest bit of iron has engaged 
the cares of many heads, and the labours of many hands, 
and much of human thought is associated with its pre- 
sent existence. To know this, must open a fresh avenue 
through which numerous associations may enter the 
mind, and contribute to the increa'^e qf onr pleasures, 
and the cultivation of our understandings. Another 
object of the article is to impress upon each reader, that 
one fact, or one useful substance, is often a result of 
multiplied agencies, one depending^upon the other, and 
each in itself a cause and an cficct of civilization. Such 
is the complexity of human progress, that innumerable 
operations are necessary to secure one result ; and thus 
we may see how deeply laid, and widely spread, are tho 
varied causes which act upon man to increase his know- 
ledge and improve his condition. It is not one effort 
which produces the piece of cotton, or the hit of iron. 
Thus, the simplest thing we possess has occupied tho 
careful thoughts of our fellow men in many parts of the 
land, or it may he of the world ; and proves that the 
human family is linked, through all its tribes and gra- 
dations, by necessities which form a band stronger than 
adbunant for forcing into closer fellowship the divided 
ranks of society, or tho separated nations of the earth. 
Probably no man could by hims^f produce a piece of 
iron, no man a^ard of cotton. Union and communion 
seem, then, the la* by which civilization proceeds ; and 
a recognition of this fact, and the receiving such a lesson 
firom a bar of iron, may not be useless to us in this pre- 
sent age. 

Here the subject, which is '' The tro» manufacture,” 
might end, were H not that tied teixy be reckoned % 


many readers included. A few remarks on ibis aptcies 
of iron may, therefore, form a suitable termination to 
the foregoing sketch. 

What is steel? This is a question, reader, which 
you must probably propose many times before a satis- 
fiustoiy answer can be given.. You may ask, Wbatl is 
there mystery in a material so common 1 If mystery 
be a something hidden behind a veil from human 
scrutin}^ then certainly steel is a mysteiy, for we under- 
stand it not ; that is, we know not the precise differ- 
ence between it and iron. Thus the metallurgist has 
his mysteries equally with the divine, tho moralist, or 
the metaphysician. All wo know respecting tho nature 
of steel, is, that it is iron in some state between pig and 
bar-iron; and, if melted, it becomes No. 1 pig-iron, 
which the reader will remember contains more carbon 
than the other kinds. Thus steel seems to have less 
carbon than pig, but more than bar-iron ; though some 
suppose the carbon is more intimately mixed with 
the metallic partilcles in steel, and that this union, not 
a superabundance of carbon, is one cause of the peculiar 
properties of steel. A careful analysis generally gives 
the following proportions, from which it will be seen that 
other substances beside iron and carbon enter into 
steel. 

Out of a hundred parts of cast steel, we have — 

iron 99-82 

carbon 0’()2 

silicium 0’03 

phosphorus 0’03 

The reader will thus see that silicium (the element of 
flint) and phosphorus are mixed with the iron and 
carbon. The period when steel was discovered is not 
known, but it has been manufactured in Styria since 
the eighth century, and may have been known for ages 
before. 

The process by which iron is converted into steel 
must now be described. The metal used for this pur- 
pose is not of English manufacture, but principally 
Swedish or Kussian, which is produced from ore more 
pure than our common ironstone, and smelted in char- 
coal furnaces. That from Sweden sells at a high rate, 
sometimes per ton, and is principally introduced 
into England by the Hull merchants ; the best being 
from the mines of Danemora. 

The iron bars arc placed in vessels about twelve feet 
long, the bottoms being covered with charcoal to the 
depth of an inch, upon which a row of iron bars is 
placed, and over these another stratum of charcoal. 
Thus a layer of bars alternates with a layer of charcoal, 
till the vessel is full, which is then completely covered 
up by a thick bed -of stones. All being ready, the 
furnace itself is also closed on every side with clay, and 
the fire being kindled, the vessels are left exposed to 
the heat for about six days, when a bar is drawn out 
from one of the closed vessels to test the progress of 
the steeling process. When the iron has become com- 
pletely carbonized, the furnace is covered up with pow- 
dered coal, and left to burn out, and become cool, which 
retires a space of about fourteen days. 

The ^eat object in this process is to keep the vessels 
containing the bars perfectly air-tight, which requires 
the greatest care, os the intense heat tends to enlarge 
the minutest raenlng, and this would prevent the car- 
bonization. lAie exact quantity of carbon required for 
the steeling process must neither be exceeded nor 
diminished, or the desired quality of steel will not 
be obtained. When the bars are withdrawn from the 
vessels, each is covered with blisters, which are, how- 
ever, no proof of the superior quality of the iron, but 
rather an indication of defects, so that this blistered 
steel is not so much desired as formerly. 

Those bars which are free from defects and bUsters 
are at once rolled to the sizes required for the manu- 
facturer. When the steel is required to possesa a very 
fine texture, several of the ated bars are placed in a 
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fomace, and when softened are welded together, after 
which the combined mass is rolled into the shape 
wanted, and called shear steel, from which instruments 
requiring a fine edge arc made. 

Oast steel is now much used, instead of the shear 
steel, on account of its superior qualities : the manu- 
facture of this is a modern discovery, the invention of 
Mr. Huntsman, about the year 1770, since which it has ! 
been extensively made. It is produced by melting | 
bars of steel in a crucible, and, pouring the fluid steel 
into moulds, after which the cold ingots are rolled into 
plates of the thickness wanted. l%e cakes of steel 
which come from India under the name of wootz^ arc 
an inferior kind of cast steel, the defects of which arise 
from the clumsy manner of conducting the casting 
process. 

It is probably known to some readers that steel is 
hardened by plunging the heated bars into a cold fluid ; 
and when the bars arc raised to the greatest heat, and 
the fluid is very cold, the hardness will be of the 
highest degree. Thus, when extreme hardness is re- 
quired, the heated bars arc plunged into quicksilver, 
which being a rapid conductor of heat, produces the 
most sudden cooling of the metal. The numerous 
purposes to which steel is applied, renders it of the 
greatest importance that the utmost variety of hardness 
should be within the manufacturer’s power to produce ; 
and this is secured by the simple process of alternate 
heatings and coolings just described. Thus, in the steel 
plates used for engraving, the metal is softened, then 
graven, and afterwards hardened ; by which process the 
labour of the engraver is made easier, for he has soft steel 
to work upon ; and the durability of the plate is secured 
by the subsequent hardening. Some of the plates thus 
worked have been known to give 500,000 impressions ; 
and, though this is a rare case, yet the average number 
of impressions, between 50,000 and 1 00,000, proves the 
great hardness of we|l tempered steel. Bteel plates are, 
however, often used for engraving without the subse- 
quent hardening, and are found suflicicntly durable for 
common work, some of such plates producing 25,000 
impressions. The method of first softening to receive 
the device of the workman, and the subsequent harden- 
ing, has been used in the Birmingham and Sheffield 
w'orks for articles of furniture made from cast steel. 
These are softened to admit of receiving ornament, and 
afterwards tempered to the point required, by which an 
immense saving in labour is effected, and the durability 
of the article secured. We may, in conclusion, call the 
reader's attention to the beautiful and various colours 
exhibited by steel at different heats, and by which the 
operative formerly guided the duration of the tempering 
process. When steel is raised to the temperature of 
300" Fahrenheit, it exhibits a pale straw colour, 
which passes into a yellow at 470", and this to a 
brown at 500 " ; whilst a purple flush covers the steel at 
530", and a deep blue when raised to 600". 

Mere must terminate our survey of the iron manufac- 
ture, all the great operations having now been detailed, 
from the first roasting of the ore to the production of 
the finest steel. 

To enter upon the prospects of the British iron trade, 
and compare the products of the foreign forges with our 
own, is not within the scope of this article ; but we can- 
not conclude without expressing our conviction that the 
greatest care is requisite to preserve our hold upon the 
markets of other countries, which have already com- 
menced the manufacture for themselves. The advantage 
is, of course, on the side of the English manufacturer, 
who has his works and furnaces with all the, organiza- 
tion of a long established system ; and the researches 
of our chemists may probably lead to the discovery of 
further means for perfecting the various operations, and 
thus improving the quality, whilst they increase the 
quantity, of British iron. W. P. 


RAMBLES m BELGHTM. 

No. 111 .— Ghbkt* 

Gbbot, though abounding in pictflfesque hotiies, 
quaint and fanciful decorations, and other illuetratloni 
of a city of the olden time, is not so strikingly and 
decidedly antique in its appearance as Bruges. Thefe 
is more of life, too, in its streotH. More bhsiness 
is stirring, more traffic, and more pleasure. In it afo 
the same old and odd-looking squares and avenues, 
and the canal meanders on through its streets. ¥he 
Hdtel de Yille is a handsome mixed Gothic bulldltfg, 
but is inferior to the town-halls of Brussels or Louvain. 
Near the Fish-market stands a ruin of an old gateway, 
which vraa formerly a part of the castlo of the Goitnto 
of Flanders, and in which the famous John of Gaunt, 
or Ghent, was born. On a house in the Paddeu-hoek 
is an inscription, which reminds the reader of the 
stormy days of Ghent. Here it was that tlio gi-cat 
Jaques Van Artavcldc lived, and was murdered by 
the infuriated populace, whom he had so often Htiidiod 
to please. There is an immense cannon in the Maivh6 
de Vendredi, which the worthy host of the IJOtel 
Royal told me was called Mad Margaret. It is truly 
large enough to depopulate many a fair city, and 
must have been no small undertaking to move about 
from pillar to post. 

One of first visits was to the Cathedral of 
St. Bavon^ The interior of the building is of very 
excellent proportions : on the altar are four canille- 
stickS which were once the property of Charles the 
First; they are very large, and executed in copper, 
bearing the arms of England on their front side. Thei^ 
are a great many chapels in the aisles, in all of which 
are many very interesting specimens of the Flemish 
artists. St. Bavon renouncing a soldier's life, in order 
to enter, a convent, is a chf^ (finuvre of Rubens. Tho 
composition and general tone of the colouring in this 
picture may rank as amongst the finest oflbrts of this 
great master. The Adoration of the Lamb, by the 
brothers Van Eyck, is a most extraordinary painting. 
The immense number of personages grouped together 
are finished with a wonderful minuteness, that no de- 
scription df mine can by any means portray. It 
occupied a good hour inspecting the works of art in 
this cathedral. T cannot forgive the authorities for 
haying placed a statue of St. Bavon on the altar, and 
fixing their fine Rubens in tho situation it is now in ; 
it is a change for the worse. The information 1 received 
on quitting the cathedral, determined me to direct my 
steps at once to see a collection of flowering shrubs, 
chiefly American, which adorned a garden in the 
suburbs. The azaleas were very fine, and some amongst 
them larger than any which are generally exhibited at 
Chiswick. Unfortunately, this tribe were all out of 
flower ; so that 1 could not see the Azalea Tricolor in 
all its glory, or witness the beauties of their pink and 
striped varieties. The rhododendrons were nut nearly 
so large as specimens to be seen on many an English 
lawn; while the Andromedas were miserably poor in 
conmarison with the commonest sorts in our own 
gardens. How true is that axiom which cannot hi\ to 
come home and make itself felt to overy roving heart ! 

" We never value our own possessions till wo have tra- 
veiled and retarned home true and just in every 
sense of the expression. 

Returning to mine inn, and despatching an cxcellpnt 
repast at tho table dh6tc, 1 made up my mind, in com- 
pany with some young EugUshmeii out on thidr 
adventures, to pay a visit to the fhmous Bdgulnng^ « 
convent founded in the thirteenth century, and fiftr- 
ing in many very remarkable respects from ang ' 
reUgions establishment. The nuns are at liberty te f|- 
enter the world at any time after their prafanjott : it h 
right to state, that no example of saoh a departulfe 
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from thoir Bcclusioo could be stated by the nun who 
acted as porter and cicerone. They live in several 
small houses^ four or hve together: these habita- 
tions arc all in one inclosure^ which separates them 
flrom the world without. Their costume consists of a 
gray gown with a white head-dress. The evening 
mass began at their old church, so that wo were obliged 
to conclude our tour of inspection rather hastily. 
The name B€guin is derived from the muslin they 
wear on their heads. Their peculiar vocation appears 
to be visiting the sick and needy ; the townspeople ^vc 
a very good character of them, and reported favourably 
of their kindness on many occasions. They arc very 
industrious, and make lace, the proceeds being devoted 
to the general funds of the Society. 

The grey light of evening fell upon tower and tree, as 
1 found myself entering St. Michael’s church ; which 
posMsses one of Vandyke's finest works, the Crucifixion : 
it is a picture likely to astonish those persons who 
have known this artist only through the numberless 
portraits so freely distributed in many of the private 
collections of the English nobility and great landed 
proprietors. The hour being late, and the principal 
figures having suffered from repeated washings and 
cleanings, 1 could not see it in perfection. Enough 
light remained to descry a magnificent horse, paitiM 
with a freedom and boldness of touch most admirable. 
One might imagine the animal about to leave the 
canvass. After witnessing my silent admiration, I was 
accosted by a young Frenchman on the subject, whose 
observations were very amusing, and something 
characteristic of his native dime. ** Chacun d. son gout ; 
pour mol, je u'aime pas ce chcval-ld.; ce n'est pas 
rtUgimx” What description of steed would have 
Jfilled the measure of his expectations 1 could not find 
out ; he evidently however thought himself a con- 
noisseur of no common order, and became angry with 
me for differing from him in opinion as to the relative 
merits of this d'cBuvre, and one in the same church 
by De Grayer. There was some difficulty in tearing 
oneself away, but the moon was rising, and the Hall of 
the Watermen to be seen. Very picturesque it is, 
situated on the Quai auxHerbes, and presenting a most 
excellent type of the old halls of the guild, when Ghent 
raised its head high above all other towns for the im- 
portance and extent of its commercial transactions. 
The front is decorated with some curious stone carvings, 
and is enriched with several Saxon ardics. A prome- 
nade by the side of the canal showed the old city to 
every advantage, especially as the moon was particu- 
larly bright, and the absence of the overpowering 
smoko threw additional lustre on the gable ends and 
ikiitastic exteriors. 

Early morning afforded an opportunity of seeing tlie 
iknoiog peasantry to every advantage. 

It was market day in the March6 du Vendredi, and 
the linen sellers were stationed in long rows, talking in 
the Flemish dialect, a tongue not apparently remark- 
able for sweetness or elegance of idiom. Their move- 
ments appeared heavv, and their stature, generally 
^eidcing, short I had the temerity to taste some beer 
which they are fond of, and occasionally resort to to 
recruit themselves with : 1 was severely punished for my 
pidns; it was a draught of knowledge 1 never wish to 
renew on any future occasion. There were several 
vendors of ftnit and vegetables; the women lightly 
attired, the men in their grey blouses and sabots, the 
Ittter mdring a great clatter whenever they moved. 
At one time the way in which they despatched their 
bosinass was noisy in the extreme ; then followed a long 
sileiice, interruptra by fresh arrivals on the busy scene. 
An inspection of a linen mannfoctoty afforded some 
subject for surprise and national exaltation, inasmuch 
as the steam engines and mhny other useful acyunets 
were English made. The articles for sale in the shops 
jio rossonablo enough, though poasib^ flot so cheap as 
bofinra the giant power of steam wonud its noisy way j 


to Ghent, and brought new wanderers with every fresh 
hour. 

The Jardin des Plantes, like the collection, before 
spoken of, disappointed the expectations formed of it ; 
: this was the case too with the Palais de Justice and the 
Th6S.trc, both of which are modem erections. It is 
customary, at the latter, to give the best representations 
on Sundays ; a fashion highly revolting to the purer 
sentiments and rest-loving tastes of an Englishman. 

The great charm of Ghent lies not in the separate 
parts of the city, but* the aggregate view of it, which 
will be found fully to realise any pre-conceived notion 
of a town in the Low Countrie, as described in the 
pages of Froissart and other chroniclers. The traveller 
should put in his trunk Taylor’s Philip Van Arlavelde, 
and take the opportunity, after a quiet ramble through 
these antiquated streets, of reading that charzni^ 
drama ; every alteration of event, of scene, and time, will 
be felt and enjoyed with a double pleasure. So peals 
the carillon^ to prate how fast the hours fly, and to warn 
that this same old Ghent must not monopolize all con- 
sideration. Other towns await the signal of the i ail way 
trumpet. 


THE WANDEEEirS KECEPTION.* 
Chapter VII. 

Little Bessie seemed to become dearer to old Kobert 
every day ; and Marj^ never ceased to thank the Giver 
©fall good things for Ihe treasure she proved to her. 
Although so young herself, she felt fully aware of the 
responsible duties she ow'ed to her charge, and had so 
many around to direct and assist her in the care of the 
little one, that Bessie had no cause to wish for any other 
protection. She soon learned to know different per- 
sons, and, to the delight of Mary, attached herself 
warmly to Ellen. Miss Standiorc spared no pains to 
win the child’s love, and thus gained an influence over 
her which, in after years, became of the greatest ad- 
vantage: she superintended all that was taught her, 
and herself instructed her in the duties, the performance 
of which she had vowed for the child at its baptism. 
She trained her in the principles that a true member of 
the church should embrace, and with great anxiety 
watched over the first impressions the child’s mind 
received. The poor o»*phan soon repaid her care by 
I becoming all that she desired. Her merry laugh and 
i happy clear voice as often echoed ttvrough the rooms at 
I the Hall as at the cottage, and Mary was never so con- 
; tented as when she spent a day with Bessy and Trust 
I at Mrs. Stanmorc’s. When Miss Francis left, and the 
spring returned, the rides to the ruin were resumed, the 
; baby now being old enough to sit before the rider, and 
on those expeditions seemed even happier than at other 
times. While her eldcrg pursued their studies and 
employments in the wbbds, she amused herself by 
picking tho wild-flowers that fpew round them, bring- 
ing them to Mary to twist into wreaths. In this 
mannbr did little Bessie gain health and strength, uid 
learned to find her own amusements without troubling 
othens. For Ellen Stanmore she always felt the greatest 
respect. Mr. Beverley also took much interest in the 
child, and exerted his efforts to lead her to the know- 
ledge of what would bring her happiness on oarth and 
perfect joys hereafter. He would somerimes Join in 
their walks and rides, and entered warmly in^ their 
pursuits. Amongst other arrangements which Robert 
made use of for teaching the cbltaTeii their dutf, a box, 
with a hole in ihe lid, was placed on a table in wIRtle 
parlouift which was to veoei^ any hai^p^ee for the poor 
which the children might collect, said feel willing to 
bentow in so worthy a manner. Twice a-year the box 
was broken open, and the firm Within sent to Mr. 
Beverley, to luakc use of as he tbooght fit None knew 

(1) p. 47. 
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wlmt the othere put in. Mary longed to see little Bessie 
able to understand the privilege of adding any mite 
which she might possess, and was constantly explaining 
to her the use and purpose of old Robert’s box, as well 
as the duty, that all ought to feel it to be, to contribute. 
When a little better able to comprehend all she was told, 
the child gratified Maiy’s desire. The latter was one 
morning seated at the window watching the child, who 
was playing by the gate, when she observed a gentleman 
stop and speak to Bessie ; he seemed struck with her 
laughing, merry little face, and when he passed slipped 
something into the child’s hand. She instantly ran into 
the cottage, went straight to the box, and put in what 
she had received ; she had not observed Mary, and re- 
turned with increased glee to play in the garden. 
Mary’s heart beat with gratitude at the child’s unhesi- 
tatingly parting with the first money she had ever 
possessed, while she knew she was fully aware of the 
indulgences it would have procured her, as she had 
often begged for some trifie when anything in the shop 
windows in the town tempted her. Bessie could not be 
expected to understand the full meaning of what she 
had done ; she could not yet feel the advantages of the 
rich rewards so mercifully promised to those who attend 
to this most happy and delightful duty, for His sake 
who gives us the will and the power lo serve Him. 
Mary wished to teach her the privilege and honour of 
being permitted to offer the first fruits of all our posses- 
sions to Him who, for our sakos, became poor; she 
rejoiced that the child had so early been led to practise 
what she had learnt, and dared to hope that at some 
future time she would make her offerings systematically 
— not from impulse or feeling, but acting conscientious- 
ly on the heavenly encouragements and motives held 
out in the Bible, with thankfulness and self-denial, 
persevering amidst the ridicule of others, and viewing 
charity and almsgiving not as a merit, but a high 
favour allowed us by God. Mary wished much to know 
what the child had contributed, but would not question 
her about it, as she had believed herself uusocii. The 
day was not very distant when the collection was to be 
carried to Mr. Beverley, and she then thought she 
might discover. From the sound of the coin when it 
dropped into the box, it appeared smaller and lighter 
than halfpence, and was most likely to be silver. Mary 
carefully Tvatched the children who crowded round to 
examine the treasure when the box was broken open, 
and observed that little Bessie took more interest than 
she had ever done before. Robert was astouished to 
find silver, and when he took out the sixpence they all 
seemed surprised at it. It was a larger sum than they 
generally had at their command. None of the children 
suspected Bessie, the youngest of the party ; but Robert 
cheeked all inquiries, as it was a rule never to discuss 
what each had contributed. Mary saw that Bessie’s 
cheek glowed, and she seemed relieved when all the 
money was put by to be carried to the parsonage. Mary 
cherished with gratitude these signs of Bessie's cha- 
racter, and fondly hoped she would continue a bless- 
ing to them all. Although Mary's attention was much 
engaged by her duties at home, she was not so entirely 
engrossed with the child’ to forget what concerned 
others ; and for some little time past had observed that 
Miss Btanmore walked less frequently to their cottage ; 
and, when a fine day tempted them any distance from 
home, she generally seemed too much tati^ed to enjoy 
their rambles. This change in her friend made Mary 
vet7 nneasy ; but, as no one else seemed to notice it, 
hoped there was no great eause for alarm. Her 
tars weie, however, one morning confirmed by a visit 
tatn Mrs. Btanmore. She seldom came so fari^ and as 
ita ^aced a ehair for her, Mary anxiously inquired 
ho# Bllen was. 

** It is on her acoomit 1 have come. I have often 
oheerved lately, that ngr dear child did not appear as 
heidthy aa usual, biitr as she did not complain of any 
malady, 1 foar I have i^wcd her to neglect her health 


too long : a medical man who oame to see me yesterday 
pronounces her to be very delicate, and I have come to 
you, Mary, to beg your assistance during her illneiHl.*' 

Not to be ready to do all in hor power to benefit 
Ellen seemed impossible ; and she would iiutantlly have 
promised to do all required of her had not Mrs. Bian* 
more gently stopped her. 

You must first listen to what I propose. paM/M 
of climate has been recommended to Ellen, and I Mifdt 
start as soon as'I can 'to spend the ensuing winter tft 
Italy. My daughter is much averse to the separatioti 
from her home and friends for such a length of timc^ 
but readily accedes to my wishes. 1 am very anxiosis 
that you should come with us, Mary, and, by the atfoe" 
tionate care and attendance which 1 know you would 
give, assist Ellen to heqr the separation from all whom 
she leaves in England.*’ 

Mary was too much perplexed and surprised to answer ; 
and Mrs. Btanmore, desirous of giving her time to 
recover herself, turned to Robert, and urged him to 
agree to her request. The old mau seeuicd nearly as 
much affected as Mary. The news of Ellen's illness 
grieved them both, but he quickly regained his com- 
posure, and refused to influence Mary l)y his opinion : 
he declared that she should decide fur herself entirely. 

** Bhc shall certainly do so ; but 1 must explain to 
you my mteutiohs. Money would, I am sure, be the 
least attraction to either of you, but 1 am so well aware 
of what I should take from you, that, besides a hand- 
some remuneration to Mary for her serviees while with 
me, 1 propose, Robert, to leave a sum of money in 
your hands to obtain the necessary assistance you would 
require in the house, and the care of Bessie.” 

As the child’s name was nioulioned, she ran into the 
room, respectfully answered Mrs.Stanmore's kind noiioo, 
and, jumping into Mary’s arms, asked why she did not 
come to her in tlie garden. ’I’he presence of the child 
completely roused her affectionate nurse, and she eagerly 
begged Mrs. Btanmore not to tcm})t hor to forsake the 
motherless little being who claimed her presence and 
care. 

‘‘1 would,” she added earnestly, “if I thought I 
should be right in listening to inclination, leave even 
my dear little Bessie and my gnuidfother for a time ; 
but as 1 am sure it would be wrong, 1 should not have 
a moment’s saftsfaction. I would saorifico a great deal 
for Miss Ellen's sake, but she cannot wish me to neglect 
my duty. 1 cannot allow myself to consent to go with 
you, even though it be to attend Miss Btanmore.” 

Old Robert affectionately pressed her hand as she 
finished speaking, and Mary folt now quite reconciled 
to her determination. Mrs. Btanmore appeared dis- 
appointed, but told Maiy she should be glad to see her 
again on the subject the next day. “ 1 cannot, Mary, 
so easily relinquish a plan that would bo ho great a 
delight to Ellen, and in which no pains should be sparqd 
to give you enjoyment.” 

1 do not doubt your indulgence, my dear madam ; 
but 1 think 1 shall decide in the same way to morrow. 
Do not let Miss Btanmore think 1 slight hor friend- 
ship.” 

“ She does not know that I am come hero. I pur- 
posely avoided mentioning my intentions to her until 1 
had seen you.” 

Mary was quite right in her belief that she Miould 
not change her opinion. The next day, she felt then 
even firmer fit her resolution, although at timus she 
longed to be able to go ; the reflection* that kev <)are 
might lighten her friend’s suffbrinM, was very tsnSftlug ; 


would not permit her mind to dwell on them, sitA 
she arrived at Mrs. Stanmore’s, she firinlv reMM W 
det^sminatSon not to fomta Bessie, Tola am Igiiy 
would net press her agaim She felt ta win 
which it gave the girl to refold and eetfld ilotllttt 
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apprcnre of her desire to act as she thought right. Ellen 
had hc»rd of the proposal, and did all idie could to 
strengthen Maiy. She considered that she had decided 
for tM best, and, whenever they were together, employed 
her in the arrangements of the journey : she was cheer- 
ful herself, and talked of the pleasure they should feel 
if she were restored to health, and able to return and 
meet her Mends after so long an absence. Mary had 
BO long sought for comfort and direction from Ellen, 
and wss so well aware of the imph>vement and pleasure 
to be derived from her society, that the separation was 
much dreaded ; but Miss Stanmore, although weak and 
suffering herself, spared no pains to raise the spirits of 
all round her; and the day when she took leave of 
them was much less melancholy than they expected. 

Mary now devoted herself m^re to Bessie than ever, 
and determined to do all she could that the child might 
not xnisB her instructress, and thought only of the 
satisfaction and reward it would be to her, if Ellen, on 
her return, found Bessie as much improved as she 
expected. 

Ghapteb VIII. 

Evert day that brought fresh strength and knowledge 
to Bessie, n^e a still greater, though very different, 
change in Kobert. The poor old man suffered much in 
the winter from rheunmtism, and depended entirely on 
the two little girls for his comfort and amusement. While 
Mary was busy with her household duties, Bessie, seated 
on a stool by the side of his chair, in her childish 
language would give him long accounts of their w^alks 
and visits to Mrs. Adams, at the now deserted Hall. 
While watching her artless endeavours to make herself 
understood, and to amuse him, Robert, for the time, 
forgot his pains. He often longed to be able to sec her 
father receive from his child the domestic joys and 
comforts which his wife’s death had taken from him ; 
he often tried to accustom her to believe, that, should he 
ever return, she owed to him the obedience and atten- 
tions that she now bestowed on her grandfather. But 
no news had been heard of her parent since his wife’s 
ddsih ; and, although they sometimes spoke of his com- 
ing, no one appeared to expect him : Maiy, who feared 
he might take the child from them, always felt averse 
even to hearing the event talked of. Robert had become 
quite intimate with Mr. Beverley, and it seemed the 
greatest relief to him to be able to talk unreservedly to 
such a considerate friend. He felt happy in the idea 
that his two girls were surrounded by those who would 
watch over them when he was taken from them ; he did 
not allow such anxieties to press on his mind, and 
tranquilly awaited the end of his mortal life, which, 
ftnm his age and the trials he had undergone, ho felt 
SUM would not be very distant. To Martha Robert 
proved as great a blessing as she had hoped he would 
be. Her children learned to value his precepts, and 
soon found t^t obedience and constant endeavours to 
do what was right, brought them far greater happiness 
than their former carelessness had ever afforded them. 
Robert was never tired of repeating to them the advice 
of his fonner master, and contrived various ways of 
showing them practi^ly what they ought to do. He 
tieated all the younger branches of the family as his 

a children, and watched their improvement with 
bit satisfaction. ' In the course of time they 
entered upon their different modes of supporting them- 
selves; and some left their Mther’s houidto follow the 
enroloymentB which they had adopted. James remained 
at home to mperintend the fisnn, and showed no incli- 
nation to leave his parents or his cousih Mary. 

The winter that Mias Staaimore spent abreed seemed 
a veiy long one to her Mends, and, when the spring 
returned, all rqjoiced in the idea that she would soon 
come back to tiiem; but so many oljeots of interest 
presented themselves on the way home^ that Mrs. Stan- 
mere wss tempted to linger, and it ims late in the 
summer before the fiunily anived. Mairy had been so 


amciouB, that Mrs. Adams profaised to send her word 
directly she had seen Miss Stanmore. For several days 
the message was expected, and being disappointed, she 
determined to go and see if any fieSi intmigence bad 
been received. As she could not leave home until late 
in the evening, she first put Bessie to bed, and made 
Robert comfortable in bis easy chair. Robert had 
begged her cousin James to walk with her, as it Would 
be BO late and dark when she returned. The two 
cousins, happy in having an opportunity of eiyoying 
the beauty of the evening, walked merrily to the Hall, 
where they found they were just in time to receive the 
travellers, Mrs. Adams having a few hours before heard 
that they would reach home that night. She had not 
forgotten her promise to Maiy, but was very glad she 
had come to spare her the trouble of sending. Mary 
readily assisted in the preparations, but, on hearing the 
carriage stop at the park gates, she left James to finish 
what she was doing, and ran towards it, impatient to 
catch a glimpse of Ellen. Miss Stanmore had alighted 
once more in her own house, and the two girls were soon 
walking side by side. The restoration of the latter’s 
health was the chief subject that interested Maiy ; and, 
when she had learnt that her kind friend was perfectly 
recovered, and had given a rapid account of Bessie, she 
would not indulge in further conversation, and departed, 
with the hope of soon meeting again. As Mary walked 
back with James, she amused him with her gay spirits. 
She could scarcely control the joy she felt, and chattered 
and laughed so heartily, that she did not notice they 
had entered the village, until he reminded her that 
they were now at Mr. Beverley’s, and she had promised 
to inform him of their friend's safety. Mary felt quite 
ashamed at having so nearly forgotten her errand, and 
asked her companion to wait while she gave the mes- 
sage, telling him she should soon come to him, as Robert 
I and Bessie would also be glad to hear the news. She was 
not very long speaking to Mr. Beverley, and when she 
joined her cousin she was surprised to find a. stranger 
with him. He immediately turned towards her, and 
explained why he addressed them. She had mentioned 
the names of two persons he was now seeking, and 
entreated she would give him all the particulars she 
could relating to them, as he thought they must be the 
same. Mary was almost frightened at the agitation and 
eagerness with which the man spoke, and gladly left it 
to James to answer him. After asking several questions, 
the man enquired whether they would take him to see 
the old man and child of whom they were speaking. 
Mary did not think it was qUite right the stranger 
should wish to disturb them at so late an hour, and told 
him she thought he had better wait until the next day. 
*'1 cannot," she added decidedly, *'wake the child 
without knowing that your reason is a good one.’’ 

** Suppose," replied the man, in a tone that bespoke 
his interest, *'you were a parent, seeking a long-lost 
child, would you like to be kept several hours in sus- 
pense, when you hoped that you had found her 1 ’’ 

James, who had before suspected the truth, now in his 
turn made many enquiries ; and the result was, that all 
three were persuaded he was Bessie’s father. It was im- 
possible to object to his seeing his child, and Mary 
hastened forward to tell. Robert of the meeting, while 
her companions lingered outside. She feared ^ old 
man was not strong enough to bear any sudden emotion, 
and, as gently and as gradually as she could, she related 
all that had passed. The stranger was called in, and 
when Robert saw him, there was no longer any doubt. 
The last time they had met was on so painfiil an ooea- 
sion, that both were miudi aff^wted. Mary saw that her 
grandfalfter was unable to ta^e him to his chilli and 
aeoordin^y begged tiiat he irould follow hbr ; shMing 
the candle with one hand, she dretr near to the bed, , 
The unconscious little one reeMved her Other's kiss in ' 
ignorance of the deep Mmgs ihS: had excited in his 
hrert. She greatly resemMed her and a thou- 

sand psinflil leecdlectlois ctowdeid into his thoughts. 
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Bofoffi he turned from «ihe bed-side he resolved never a comparison with any work of $> like eh«rimt0r, 
again to forsake the dear child who was now so meroi- ancient or modern. 

ti.^ ™ » «»» ™i«« «”i -s t 

Iwppiiiest. When they tetnmed to the sitting-room, teresting particnlnrs, mnny dlwomiei Of tW 
Mary entreated that Robert might be spared further most informing nature, and very agreeable aaa 
excitement that night; he was quite exhausted, and entertaining descriptions of the researches made 
roOTir^ the night's roMse. reluctsace they were ^ monntains. A melancholy ftature, 

obliged to separate, James taking the traveller to the iw. rx m ^ ^ , 

farm. He was to see Bessie a^in early the next appertaining to the work, consute bt tM 
morning ; he dreaded lest his chiU sWld treat him as death of the Rev. £. Daniell, a most int^Ul* 
a stranger, and refuse his caresses; but Mary promised gent traveller, who died from the effects of 

iT**® ®“i K**®^n®*; Ws exertions in the pursuit of aU that coltid 
perienced so much affection from all around her, that . i • j i. * 1 ,:- 

£e nerer doubted her father would love her, and enlighten mankind with respect to this Into^ 
returned his embrace with so much confidence, that all esting country. This gentleman had intended 
his fears were dissipated, and they were soon intimate, publishing a work of the same nature as the 
The previous eyemi^ Maly had had a severe struggle present, but was taken away, ere he had finished 

Ik. A..poi«n.».^k, 
persuaded herself to feel rejoiced at the event, but when lus fellow workers, for which there seems little 
she saw the child’s head resting on her father’s shoulder, occasion, as they have executed their designs 
her taughing eyes fixed with wonder on his sunburnt „obly, and have presented the public with two 

heartfelt emotion, and then turned to thank Mary for quaintance withLyciato a very considerable extent. 


her care of his treasure, she no longer grieved, but 
joined in their happiness. Robert seemed much re- 
lieved by his son’s return, and made him his chief com- 
panion and attendant. Mary, who had refused to leave 
him or Bessie while they so much needod her care, now 


The sites of no fewer than eighteen cities were 
explorejl and determined during these investiga- 
tions and researches. The situation of the pleasure 
houses of the Turks, are chosen ^with an evident 


felt in a great measure released from such constant appreciation of the beautiful. The description of 
watchfulness, and, with the consent and approval of all xios is very well drawn, 
interested in her,., returned to her nncle’s house as 

James’s wife. Martha had long loved her as dearly as We remained three days at Tlos. It is a most 
her own children, and with great satisfaction resigned to delightful place. Few ancient sites can vie with it* 
her the active duties which she had fulfilled for her Built on the summit of a hill of great height, bounded 


husband and family. 


by perpendicular precipices and deep ravines, eom* 


Bessie remained some few years at the farm with manding a view of the entire length of the valley of tbo 
Maiy, until she was old enough to return to the cottage Xanthus ; the snow-capped Taurus in one distance, the 
and a8(dst her father in his attendance on Robert. He sea in another; the whole mass of Gragus and its tower- 
had acquired some little money in America, and, de- ing peaks and the citadel of Pinara in front ; itself im- 
lighted in bestowing eveiy comfort he could think of on mediately overhung by the snowy summits of the 
the old man, he spared no pains to prove how sincerely Massicytus, — a grander site for a great city could 
he repented the trouble which he had caused him in scarcely have been selected In all Lyda. Pinaara has, 
former days. Mary and Miss Stanmore rejoiced in perhapB,moremajesty; but there is a softness combined 
seeing their dear Bessie fiilfil theii* fondest hopes, and with tho grandeur of Tlos, giving it a oharm which 
were happy in still having her near them. The day Pinara has not. « 

when Mary first showed kindness to Robert was always '' The acropolis hill terminates on the north-east, in 
noted as a joyful anniversaiy. All felt thankful for the perpendicular cliffr. These cliffbare honey-oombed with 
blessing he 1^ proved to them, and gratefully acknow- rock-tombs, some of which are of great beauty. The 
lodged the mercy of the Great Giver of all good things, older tombs are similar to those at Telmeisus ; but 
who had guided them to so much happiness, by the virtue there are others, of an apparently later periodic having 


of Christian Charity, 
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their chambers excavated in the rock, but with tho door-, 
ways re^larly built. Such toml^ have often long Greek 
inscriptioDs. The oldest tomb, to all appearance, at 
Tlos, is the largest and most interesting. It is a 
temple-tomb fronted by a pediment, borne on eolumni 


It is impoBBible to eBtimate at too high a value ^ 

the noble efforts that have been made within the pa^ From such columns the Ionic might have 
last few years, to enlarge and extend our know- ori^nated, for we can hardly suppose this, apparently 
ledge of that part of Southern Asia which is named and imj^rtant tomb in Tlos, to hm 

Til. iwriiTaAiim Unfinished. Within the portico is a handsome 

Lyma. The Bntoh Muswm has that within "carved door, or rather imitation door, with knocker and 
walls which testifies to the enterpnsing spirit of lock, on each side of which are windows opening into 
Sir Charles Fellows ; the Xanthian marbles are large tombs, gpn one side of the portico is carved a 
a worthy manifestatiou of his ceaseless zeal. whion we may recomiM as Bellembon, 

to their arrive, Mr. Watkins Lloyd M-nf ?? 

produced an essay, so elegantly composed, so eaoxinons leopard sculptured over one of the tomb 
rfipleterrilji thorough knowledge and appreciation enInnesB on the r^t side of the door. This finlaMl 
of the Bnbject, and withal ao profoundly imbued may he a tom of Chinuni, but preBmtB n<m M tho 
^ with daancal spirit and teaeardi, that it wiU bear the 

(1) Ttmi. bk Lyda. Mflyre. sad to Cltentl..-BT Ltoot; 

SptiU, sad FrefBuor Forbes. London, Von viDorst, 1847. fiourish appears on the door side Hear ike leoj^and, ind 
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is repcatied on tho correBponding panel on the other 
Bide ; but there is no animal carred on that panel. On 
the panels beneath the tomb are carved dogs, and there 
are also traces of others on the pediment. Pegasus is a 
Pehiian horse, having a top knot and knotted tail. A 
saddle cloth of ornamental character has been painted 
on his back. The group of figures appears to have been 
originally painted. The head dress of Bellcrophon is 
very peculiar, as also the arrangement of the beard. 
Tho eye is rather full and Greek. There is no in- 
scription on the tomb. A few feet from it, on a level 
with the pediment, isa Lycian inscription in a panel on 
the rock, the characters of which are much larger than 
any we have met with elsewhere. Two other Lycian 
inscriptions occurred at Tlos ; one on a tomb on tho 
opposite hill, and another on one near the base of the 
acropolis hill. None of these had been previously 
noticed.” — ol. i. p. 83. 

A curious superstition prevails at Isna, where a 
stone is believed by the peasantry to contain a 
treasure, and that any one attempting to break it 
to possess the interior, is instantly deprived of the j 
use of some of his limbs, or even life. All 
attempts to reason them out of this belief arc 
utterly thrown away. It w^oukl seem that the 
party w^ere greatly annoyed by the Turkish dogs, 
who barked and bit their horses, and would not 
upon many occasions be quieted until they had 
smelt gunpowder. Generally speaking, the in- 
habitants afforded every facility for thfe comfort, 
convenience, and information, of the seientiOc 
inquirers. Gipsies are numerous, and are in- 
cessant beggars. 

''The gipsies abound in this neighbourhood, and 
plagued us when working among the tombs, the 
women unceasingly asking for money. Some of the 
girls were pretty, and there is a grace and air about the 
Ohingunee women which the Turkish and Urook 
females cannot boast of. Some had tambourines, and 
others sang the wild airs of thuir tribe. They dress in 
the fashion of Turkish women, but do not veil the face. 
A while scarf is twisted round the head, and partly 
covers the chin ; and the body shawl is usually parti- 
^loured, bright green and bright red. 

“The men are cattle dealers, and tinkers; and, 
though dressed as Turks, are easily distinguished by 
their countenances and lively manner, — not the busy 
liveliness of the Greek, but the wild gaiety of the 
Zingari.” — Vol. i. p. 152. 

It is satisfactory to know, that Mr. Sharpe’s 
conclusions as to the coins to wdiich he has paid 
SO much attention, were fully borne out by the 
observations of Professor Forbes. The finding the 
site of Termessus is thus graphically related : 

“ Early in the morning we commenced the ascent of 
the mountain, to seek for the ruined city. The first 
part was over steep and rocky ground, but after a time 
we came upon an ancient roadway, leading towards an 
opening in the mountain side between two towering 
rocky peaks. Following this road, which was buried in 
trees, and encumbered by underwood, for an hour and a 
half, we suddenly came upon two ancient guard-houses, 
almost perfect, one on either side of the way. We did 
not linger to trace any connecting w^, but hurried 
anxiously on with sanguine expeetationR For nearly a 
mile we met with no other traces of ruins. Some 
sarcophagi were at length diseovered among the thickets, 
and ne» them on the iaoe of a great rock were carved in 
large letters the words 

" nAATONlKOZ 

♦lAoaotoz. 

Suddenly, after crossing a low walV we emerged 
from the thicket, and entered m open SOftd fiat area 


between the two great rocks, and walled in by inaccessi- 
ble precipices. On it ruins were profusely scattemd : 
numerous built tombs and sarcophagi, fallen buildings 
of large size, and a temple, the ornamented doorway of 
which still stood, fronted by a goodly flight of steps. 
Fluted columns of largo dimensions lay strewed in 
fragments on the ground. Unwilling to delay until we 
had ascertained the full extent of the city, after a hasty 
glance, we proceeded to the upper end of the platform. 
Here the valley became more contracted, and a stroi^ 
and perfect wall was thrown across it. Within this, 
ruins of a nobler style and more perfret preservation 
appeared, especially a palatial building of great extent, 
having numerous doors and windows, and almost perfect 
to the roof: like the others, it was constructed of 
rectangular blocks of lime-stone, without intervening 
cement. Before us, on wbat appeared to be the 
mountain top, a third wall appeared, to which we 
ascended, expecting to find the acropolis: Hitherte we 
had met with no mention of the city in any of the 
inscriptions ; but on ascending to the last-mentioned 
wall we came upon an inscribed pedestal, which assured 
us wo were in Termessus, — a name shouted out by the 
finders with no small delight, and echoed by the old 
rocks as if in confirmation. It must have been new to 
them after having rested so long unspoken. 

“ On reaching tho third wall, our surprise was great 
at finding that hitherto wc had been wandering, as it 
were, only in the vestibulo of the city, and that 
Termessus itself was yet to come, built on the mountain 
top, even as Arrian has recorded. It stood on a platform 
surrounded by a natural wall of crags, three to four 
hundred feet high, — except on the east, where it termi- 
nated in a tremendous precipico, diving into a deep 
gorge, opening into the Pamphylian plain. 

“ After crossing the third wall, our attention was 
first attracted by an avenue, bordered on each side by a 
close row of pedestals, terminated at each end by public 
buildings, apparently temples. These pedestals were 
almost all inscribed, and the inscriptions 4ii good 
preservation. One of them was of peculiar interest, con- 
firming this site M Termessus Major.” — Vol. i. p. 282. 

It ia an uld aaying that *Mravellcra see atrange 
things,” and is confirmed in these volumes, for, 
in an account of Uie habits and actions of the 
stork, we are told that they invariably give the 
preference to Uie habitations of the Turks, and 
shun the intercourse of the Christian population. 
The history of the matter seems to solve itself 
in the i'act that the one encourages their con- 
tiguity, whilst the other (the Greeks) drive them 
away. '<• 

This notice cannot be better concluded, than by 
giving the following extract of the farewell to 
XanthuH. 

“ From the sharp and narrow summit of this lofty 
peak wc enjoyed our last look over Lyota : below us lay 
the whole expanse of the X&nthian plain, and beyond 
we could see far into the gorges and yailahs of 
Massicytus, now as familiar to us as the hills and 
valleys of our native land. In the bird’s-eye view 
before us, long Journeys of znil^s and hours apj^fed as 
brief spaces asunder; and the labyrinth of hills and 
crags we had so lately trodden, seemed levelled into 
plains and gentle undulations. Such is the steepness 
of CraguB, that its precipices plunge from the snowv 
summit to the sea, and from the lofty pinnacle on which 
we stood we could see the waves breaking white against 
its base^ This was a fine spot from which to bid farewell 
to a beautiful land, nor did we descend without sensa- 
tions of regret.” — Vol. i. p. 801. 
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I MAET. QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

Tt was a stalely convent, with its old and lofty walls, 

And gardens with their green walks, u'hcre soft the footstep falls ; 
And 0 er the antique dial-stones the creeping shadow past. 

And all around the noon-day sun a dreamy radiance cast ; 

No sound of busy life was heard, save from the cloister dim. 
The tinkling of the silver hell, or the sisters* holy hymn. 

And tliere live noble maidens sat, beneath tlie orchard trees, 

In that fresh-budding spring of youth when all its prospects 
please : 

And little recked they when they sang or knelt at vesper prayers, 
That Scotland knew no prouder nnme.s, held none more dear, 
tliaii theirs ; 

And little e*en tlie- loveliest thought before, the Virgin’s shrine, 
Of royal blood, andliigli descent, from the ancient Stuart line; — 
Calmly her happy days dew on, unnumbered in their diglit; 
And, as they flew, they left behind a lung-continuing light. 

The scene was changed. It was the court, — the gay court of 
Bourbon,— 

And’neath a thousand silver lamps a thousand courtiers throng; 
And proudly kindles Henry’s eye, well- pleased I ween to see 
The court assemble all its wealth of grace and chivalry ; 

Grey Montmorency, o’er whose head has passed a storm of years. 
Strong in himself, in children strong, the first among the peers. 
And next the Guises, who so well Fame’s steepi'st heights 
assailed, 

And walked Ambition’s diamond ridge, whore bravest hearts had 
failed ; 

And higher yet their path shall be, st.’^onger shall wax their might, 
For before tliern Montmorency’s star sliall pale its waning light. 
Here, Louis, I'rince of Cond^ wears Ins all-conqueriug sword. 
Wit h great Coligiiy by his side, each name a household word ! 
And there walks she of Medicis — ^that proud Italian line — 

The mother of a race of kings— the haugliiv Catlicrine. 

The forms that follow in her train a glorious sunsliiiie make, 

A milky-way of stars, that give a enmel’s glittering wake. 

But fairer far than all the rest who bask ou Fortune’s tide, 
Effulgent in the light of youth, is she, the new-inudo bride ; 

The homage of a thousand hearts,— the fond deep love of one; 
Tlie hopes that dance around a life whose charms arc hut begun; 
They lighten up her hazel vyvs ; they mantle o’er her check ; 
Tliey sparkle on her open brow, and high-soulcd joy bespeak. 

Oh ! wiio shaJl blame, if scarce that day, through all its brilliant 
liours. 

She thought of that quiet convent’s cabn, —its sunshine and its 
flowers P 

The scene was changed. It was a bark that slowly held its way ; 
And o’er its lee the coast of France in the light of evening lay ; 
And on its deck a lady sat, who gazed with tearful eyes 
Upon the fast-receding hills that dim and distant rise. 

No marvel that the lady wept, — there was no land on earth 
She loved like that dear land, — although she owed it not her 
birth ! — 

It was her mother’s land, — the land of childhood and of friends : 
It WM the land where slie had found for all her griefs amends ; 
The land where her dear husband dept; the land where she had 
known 

The tranquil convent’s calm repose, and the splendour of a 
throne I * 

No marvd that the lady wept»— it was the land of Fnmce,— 

The chosen home of chiTalry,^the gar^ of romance : 

The pestwM blight^ like those dear hills so fiur behind hmbark; 


One gaze again,— one long last gase,— adleoi fair Franco iii 

^eel 

The breeze comes forth, she is alone on tlie uaeonsdoua iia. 

The scene was changed; it was an eve of raw ioUitt mend ; 
And in a turret-chamber high of ancient Holyrood 
Sat Mary, listening to the rain, and sighing with the trillds» 
That seemed to suit the stormy" state of men’s nneertnin tnihdl ; 
'rhe touch of care had blanched her cheek— her smile was ladidev 
now; 

The weight of royalty had pressed too heavy on her hrow J 
And traitors to her counsels came, and rebels to the field ; 

The Stuart sceptre well she swayed, hut the sword she coajd 
not wield. 

She thought of all her blighted hopes — ^tho dreams of youth’# 
brief day — 

She summoned Eizzio with his lute, and bade the minstrel play 
M’he songs she loved in early years, the songs of gay Navarre; 
Thesongs, perchance, tliat erst were sung by the gallant Chatelar ; 
They half beguiled her of her cares, they soothed her into smiles, 
They won her thoughts from bigot zeal, and fierce domestio 
broils ; 

But, hark ! the tramp of armed men — the Douglas battle-cry 1 — 
They come ! they come ! and to tlie scowl of Kuthven’s hollow 
eye; 

And swords are drawn, and daggers gleam, and tf«rs and words 
are vain — 

The rulhan steel is in his heart — the faithful Rizzio’s slain 1 
Then Mary Stuart brushed aside the tears that trickling fell : 

“ Now, for my father’s arm I” she. said ; “ my woman’s heart, 
farewell!” 

The se^cnc was changed. It was a lake, with one .small lonely 
isle, 

And there, within the prison walls of its baronial pile, 

Stern men stood menacing their Queen, till she should stimp to 
sign 

The traitorous scroll, that snatched the crown from her ancestral 
line ; — 

“ My lords, my lords,” the captive said, were 1 but once more 
free, 

With ten good kniglits on yonder shore, to aid my cause me, 

That pareliinent would I scatter wide to every breeze thatwows, 
And once more reign a Stuart Queen o’er my remoreelem ft»es I” 
A red spot burned upon her check, streamed her rich tresses 
down, a 

She wrote the words — she stood erect, a Queen without aoroum. 

The scene was changed. A royal host a royal banner bore, 

And the faithful of the land stood round their sniiling Queen 
once more. 

She staid her steed npon the hill — she saw them marching by ; 
She heard them shout ; she read success in every flashing eye ; 
The tumult of the strife begins — it roars — it dies away — 

And Mary’s troops and banners now, and courtiers, where are 
theyP 

Scattered, and strewn, and flying far, defenceless and undone ! 

0 God I to see what she has lost, and think what guilt has won! 
Away ! away! thy gallant steed must act no laggard’s part; 

Yet vain his speed, for thou dost bear the arrow in thy heart ! 

The scene was changed. Beside the. block a sullen headsman 
stood* 

And gleamed the^road axe iu his hand, that soon mgst drip 
with blood. 

With zbw and steady step there came a lady through the haU* 
And bfoaUileM slencc chained the lips* and touched the hepfis . 
ofall; 

Bieh were the velvet robes she wore— her white veil nuthd hfff 
:And fetfmlmr neck tliciu hung the eross—theerosa^ftloMeu ' 


oil 
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1 knew that queenly form though blighted wai its Uoom ; 
1 saw that grief had decked it out on offisring for the tomb ! 

I knew the eye, though plaint its light, that onoe so brigh% 
shone; 

I knew the voice, though feeble now, that thrilled with every 
tone; 

I knew the ringlets, almost grey, once threads of living gold ; 

I knew that bounding grace of stop, that symmetry of mould ! 
Fen now I see her fer away, in that caliu convent’s aisle ; 

I hear her chaunt her vesper hymn — I mark her holy smile. 
E’en now I see her bursting forth, upon her bridal mom, 

A new star in the firmament, to light and glory bom. 

Alas, the cliange I IJhe placed her foot upon a triple throne, 

A nd on a scaffold now she stands — ^beside the block — dme! 

The little dog that liidES her hand, the last of all the crowd, 

Who screened themselves beneath her glance, and round her 
footsteps bowed. 

Her neck is bare^-theblowis struck — ^her soul has passed away ! 
The bright— the beautiful — is now a bleeding piece of clay. 

Gfo ^think of this in silence, and alone — 

Then weigh against a grain of sand the glories of a throne. 

’From an Old Manuacripi, 


imfectUaneous. 


I have heremade only a nosegay of culled flowers, and 
have brought nothing of my own, but the string that ties 


XOUKTAIll SCENEBT, 

It may, at least, be doubted whether the love which 
the inhabitants of mountain districts bear to their 
fotber-land involyes any sense of the grandeur of its 
scenes beyond the sanctity which the few events of 
their simple lives attach to the obiects immediately 
associated with thedi. As for as I nave been able to 
ascertain, a feeling of grandeur and beauty is not often 
expanded within them; though the semblances of it 
Boonbeoome affected when tourists teach them its value 
in tin market for the romantic. However this may be, 
1 believe the experience of most of those whose sensibi- 
lities are awakened by the presence of material great- 
ness will poncur with my own — ^that the first effect is 
that of wonder and depresrion; that the spirits sink 
among great mountain tops almost as if beneath a 
weight of care, and some shivering sense of oppression 
comes over us like that which 1 have imperfectly, and 
perhaps extravagantly, described as chilling me in the 
huge Alpine solitude among the heights above Airolo 
St the foot of the St. Gbthard. This feeling of lovely 
sadness udses from the susceptibility of the mind to 
the impiwion of the regions around it, with a con- 
scious want of powers i^equate to spiritualize the 
gigantic images, and to make them its own; and it will 
continue so long aa ^ere is intellectual activity enough 
to desire a communion which there is not force enough 
to realize. He who is thus subiectod to the forms of 
matter feds like a dwarf in the nomes of giimts, whitfo 
be is told should be his home and his inheritance, but 
in which he diseoym nothing for him but frowning 
tyrani^. But to an acUve soaBibility, the recurxence 
npt only to the wmaft sorae, but to scenes on a scale of 
correspondent or kindred mi^esty, overcomes' 

tto sifsngenesB. " The divudty that stirs within us ” 
assferts'its relation , to the huge' shapes around us ; old 
sensatlonB of tranquil beantf olflar^ to . the lower and 
lovelier features of the mighty Bcm, and the chilled 
waste becomes aired by the warmthof human afifeetions. 
Hot only do we leaxn to people the festnesses of nature 
with imaging puissance,*' to feel in the«huge breast 
of the> mountain a sustaining pov^, to griisp on, the 
veife of the black precipice a gidify to recognise 


the spirit of loveliness subduing mere bleak sublUnity 
to its uses ; but the sense of other moments of precious 
experienoe heightens tito present, and makes us feel at 
home in the wildest soUtude. * It is not necessary to 
this reduplication of sentiment and delight that the 
mind should be conscious of the scenes which have 
enriched it ; the silent spirit of other days is near us 
unseen, and sheds an interest at once strange and fami- 
liar on objects upon which for the first time we gaze. 
By this cause alone can I explain the. home-felt charm 
which always spreads delight over the mind on the view 
of the distant ocean, serene in some tranquil light. 
The object itself— cold, desolate, vast, unbounded, rest- 
less, ever-changing— can offer no material repose con- 
genial to the world-vexed spirit; and yet to me, at least, 
it is never stretched out in soft blue, or flecked by 
clouds, or quivering in moonlmht, without imparting a 
sense of home. This feeling, which I believe is common, 
can only bo accounted for by the many half-forgotten 
hours in which the same great object has been gazed on, 
while a thousand serious, though idle, musings (all 
traced in the immortal book of memory), have attached 
themselves to its expanse, and are ever faintly reflected 
from the lovely tranquillity of the ocean-field. I cannot 
therefore help thinking, that whatever may be the ex- 
perience of the few who are endowed with insight into 
the mysteries of creation beyond their fellows, it is 
better for the mass (among whom, 1 rejoice to believe, 
the tme love of external nature is largely dififosed) to 
have that love first expanded and nurtured in youth 
among quiet scenes of English beauty ; to4race back its 
throbbings to the time whien the little schoolboy, on his 
hard pillow, has half remembered, half dreamed, of the 
fields and wood-walks he had carelessly paced in free 
childhood, and embraemg them again witn his holiday 
vision, has first felt that sweet fointness of the heart 
with which a rocurrence to old scenes affects us; to 
embrace by the light of that love the gwder scenes of 
its own land ; and, after such cultivation in his own 
country, to enrich it with the mightier grandeur of 
Switzerland, or bathe the delighted spirit among the 
luxuries of Italy.-^ 


When I was a little child,” said a good old man, 
** my mother used to hid me kneel beside her, and place 
her hand upon my head while she prayed. Ero 1 was 
old enough to know her worth she died, and 1 was left 
too much to my own guidance. Like others, 1 was 
inclined to evil passions, but often felt myself checked, 
and, as it were, drawn back by a soft hand upon my 
head. When a young man, I travelled in foreign lands, 
and was expose to many temptations; but when I 
would have yielded, that same hand was upon my head, 
and 1 was saved. I seemed to feel its pressure as in the 
days of my happy infancy; and sometimes there came 
with it a voice in my heaii,— a voice that must bo 
obeyed,—' Oh do not this wickedness, my son, nor sin 
against thy God.'” 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION. I 

Education has become at last vhat it ought to have | 
been long ago, the great object of anxious attention to 
phltenthropiaia, divines, and statesmen. The legislator 
from his place in parliament proposes grants of the 
pnbltc money to advance this pre-eminm^j/ public 
the orator enlarges upon the fmM conse- 
quences of further delay in so important a matter ; and 
the adherents of conflicUng paHies agree to let fftis 
question obtain the support of both Whigs And Con- 
servatives. 

Etim the men who were formerly terrified at the 
idesi of geaeml education, and whose imaginations 
were filled with dark images of popular insubordiiiation 


at the sight of National schools, have come to admit, in 
a sort of whisper, that perhaps learning is not so 
very bad after all. To be sure they append to this 
concession the declaration, that people are not much 
bettor for all the fuss about their education, and that 
Joshua Stubbs is not a more able ploughman than his 
father, who thanked God that ''he could never be 
hanged lisr forgery, whatever might happen." N•v•^ 
thelm the yeomen are in many parts willing to suf^raii 
education of some kind ; and the croaker of thirty yoili 
sgo, who looked upon a servant able to write as 
t^ to dnter his doors, is now seldom found, Wd jtoif 
theiMd^ conclude, that most persons are ixi this agf 
fhvoQiaible to education; for the vast majority do in 
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■omit fonn contend for its extension to all claesca of 
the community, hovtmt may differ concerning its 
true objects and extent. Bat with all this apparent 
willingness to advance education, the nation, — the 
people as a whole — is uneducated to this hour. Of 
this assertion there can be no reasonable doubt ; the 
feverish efforts of instructional societies prove it, and 
the experience of every public man demonstrates the 
same truth. Are we told by some well-meaning gentle- 
man, who has just returned from a visit to a first class 
National school, that the knos'ledge possessed by the 
boys and girls is really wonderful 1 that chits, ten years 
old, know more than the man of seventy in former 
times i listen, benevolent gentleman, ere you sit down 
quietly to dinner ; — listen to those sounds which rise 
with ominous distinctness from the crowded masses of 
the population, and behold the sights wliicli in many a 
densely-peopled cify suggest strange themes for the 
thoughts or the man who deems ** all is well,'* and 
speaks apjJrovlngly of f-hc "march of intellect.” What 
say the chaplains of our jails, —whither seventy 
thousand English men and women are hunied every 
year,— respecting the education of those,i prisoners 1 
one ha/f can read so as to undci'stand any ordinary 
book, and not more than one-tenth can read and write 
with tolerable ease. 

Truly tills does not look like enlightenment. Whence 
do these miserable xnen and women come 1 Chiefly from 
the lower ranks of society, the agricultural labourers 
and the inferior mechanics supplying by far the greater 
portion. Are ;the rest as ignorant as those? Frobably 
not; for it is but reasonable to suppose, that the ma- 
jority of those who fkU under the powers of the penal 
laws have come from the very w^orst section of the 
people, and are consequently the most ignorant. But 
we are still compelled to believe that a vast portion of 
the lower order is without anything deserving the name 
of education, and this is the deliberate conviction of 
judges, magistrates, and the guardiaps of poor-law 
unions, who are most likely to know the real condition 
of the population. From their testimony it appears, 
that not more than one pereon in twenty , amongst the 
lO'M orders, reOeiVel itt education likely to influence 
his diaracter for good. 

What means the systelil of ragged schools *' as 
they are called, and of which the public must have 
heard with few congratulatory feelings? Does it not 
plainly declare tbit in the festering centres of popu- 
louB cities we hate so allowed ignorance to accumulate 
its blighting powers, that all the existing modes of 
education are insufBcient to draw from their dens the 
young letterless creatures, whose ignorance of things 
divine is equalled by their ignorance of things human. 
Within a few yards of some of these " ragged schools ’* 
are standing National and other places of education; 
but ihose buildings could nob come to the children, 
nor would the wretched and depmved parents bring the 
children to the schools ; and as the government, in its 
gracious condescension, refused to interfere, all went 
ripening on into crime, and perhaps preparing the 
elements for revolution. But it now seems that these 
outcasts can be drawn within the influence of an edu- 
cational course, aa the reports of these ragged schools J 
sufficiently prove. 

Why then have thousands been allowed to grow up 
from childhood to youth, in the most degrading igno- 
rance, whilst statesmen have been legislating for places 
ten < thousand miles distant, unconscious of tbe pesti- 
lenee raging in the narrow lonea behind their stately 
residences ? In the mean time millions of books have 
been translated and printed for the use of distant 
pagans, and schools are established by Engli^men 
in the South Bea islands ; whilst, within the sound of 
the Westminster beUs, multitudes have been growing 
up nearly as ignbrant os those dj^tsAt semi-barbarians, 
to whom our thousands and tens'of tlmusmidB are sent, 
w hat a glaring anomaly is hel(e-*-1rhaib a fatuity is 






this ! Far be it from the write? to chill the ardour of 
generous enterprise for distant people; let such feelings 
bum with all the intensity of a hol^ sympathy for the 
woes of human- kind, but let not our own streets and 
alleys be left in darkness, whilst sending the means of 
knowledge to the antipodes. 

Perhaps some may question the extent of the igno- 
mnee just described, and insinuate that the statement 
is overdrawn. The extent of such an evil must be 
judged by examinations conducted over the whole coun- 
try, from which it appears that in every county and 
town a large portion of the population can only be 
described by the term ignoremt; nor could any intelli- 
gent man employ another epithet. Ask all right- 
minded and zealous clergymen, in what state they find 
the mass of the poor: let the experience of some bo 
evidence on this subject. One will tell of^-the strange 
discoveries made, when preparing the young for confir- 
mation ; what ignorance of the simplest facts of scrip- 
ture history, what stupid blunders respecting the alpha- 
bet of Christianity, and what incapacity for the plainest 
moral arguments, are detected by the amazed examiner. 
Borne will declare how St. Paul was confounded with 
Moses, by one youth ; whilst Pontius Pilate is ranked 
with the prophets by another. 

These special instances of ignorance do not often 
attract the reader’s notice, for he is, perhaps, rarely 
brought into contact with the classes in which they 
abound. Let him not', however, deny the existence of 
evils because he has not seen them. That the mischief 
is here strongly stated is possible enough ; that it might 
bo expressed in milder terms may also be conceded ; 
but on such small details of the argument time need 
not bo Wasted. Two men may vary in describing the 
gloom of a dark night— one calling it black, the other 
murky ; but this will not make the darkness light, nor 
oven change it to twilight. Neither can some diversi- 
ties of statement destroy the assertion, that tbe " Edu- 
cation of the English is yet in a very low state.” 

Even if we come to those who can perform something 
in rcadiug, writing, and arithmetic, what do we find ? 
Oftentimes the grossest ignorance exists, with the mere 
ability to " read, write, and sum ;” which some persons 
really seem to regard as the three mystical operations, 
which tnUBt be ali-sufficient to develope the understand- 
ing of him who can perform them. Nothing is more 
common, especially when speaking of the poor, than 
to rwkon these three items as the total of education. 
A kindly-disposed person is examining the condition of 
the mstlcB in his parish, he enters a tolerably neat- 
looklttg oottage, ana there sees a round-faced boy, four- 
teen or fifteen years old, who has just come from the 
neighbouring field to eat his dinner of bacon and bread. 
Young Hodge gives his front lock of hair a pluck upon 
the entrance of our observer, who is mightily pleased to 
see the school bow so well performed, nor less delighted 
at the sight of the bacon, which proves that 8. 0. 0. 
will not collect much matter for the "Times,” should he 
wend his w'ay hither. 

But the visitor, being satisfied respecting the con- 
dition of the outer man, directs his attention not to the 
digestion, but to the intellects. The first question, 
" Can you read, my man?” is bdldly answered with an 
"ces Zur, please,” and the assertion as boldly proved bv 
reading a few lines in the newspaper of yesteraay, which 
Mr. It— has carried in his pocket as a convenient test 
of rustic powers. 

All was well done, save ah unaoeountable monotone 
in pronunciation, which almost suggesti the possibility 
that the youth does not uncktn^d the lines he has 
Just read. The second question^ ** And perhaps you can 
write too ?” is also promptly answered, and attMted by 
a full-length exhibition of the rustic’s name in chalk on 
the back of the door. If, in addition to this, a " sum In 
addition, "or substraorion, can be disposed of, the chances 
are that Hodge gets a Slxpenoe/ and his b^volent ex- 
aminer retires, fined with detti^t it me advmsoe ^ the 
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praMmi generation in knowledge and wiadom. We 
nnheeltaungly aBsert, that thousandB would be satiefied 
with etcdi a atate of education amonrat the poor, and 
mBuy are even startled at all proposals for a more com- 
prehonsive system. But "reading, writing, and arith- 
metic,” are nothing more than the means gaining 
knowledge, and should only be viewed as pre-requisites 
to education, rather than education itself. 

They become to the mind what arms and legs are to 
the body, — ^the means of procuring exercise, and ex- 
tending our acquaintance with distant scenes. We 
might as reasonablv put a plane aqd Saw into the hands 
of a man, and call him a carpenter, as to term reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, education. They are but tools 
of the mind, and, unless their proper use be inculcated, 
mischief is much more likely to result than good. 

When a boy has acquired the power of reading with 
facility, then the care of the teacher begins, — thefn com- 
mences the process of forming the character, and so 
arming the young spirit with weapons offensive and de- 
fensive for the battle of life. Now, this important course 
is so much neglected, that it may bo reasonably feared 
education, in its present too general state, is really 
doing mischief, and perhaps preparing hosts of readers 
for an infidel and ribald press, all the vulgar atrocities | 
of which are believed by the poor man, whom we have | 
taught to read, but not to think. | 

To libel all things, to falsify history, to teach vice 
under the form of sentiment, and to mingle with all 
this stirring addresses on the misery of the lower 
orders, are processes systematically carried out by certain 
periodicals. These are read principally by mechanics 
in the towns, and by small shop-keepers in countiy 
villages, whose notions are thus gradually drawn to the 
side of discontent and rcvolutionaiy tendencies. Yet 
the mere "reading, Writing, and arithmetic” boy is 
just tho subject desired by the compilers and editors of 
these unprincipled works,, with whom our quarrel Is 
that they are lAndering not advancing the civilization 
of mankind. What must be thought of an editor who, 
in reply to some expostulations respecting tho bad 
effects likely to ari.se from certain articles in his peri- 
odicals, could reply, — " I am sorry for it, but what can I 
do 1 it brings in three thousand a year.” What prin- 
ciples could be too hideous for such a man to promul- 
gate, were he to see a chance of increasing his annual 
incomings thereby? Such guides would not be so 
blindly followed, were the whole people furnished with 
that general and elementary instruction necessary in all 
ages to form the citizen, but absolutely essential now 
to save the masses from anarchy, and the State from 
convulsion. 

What is the great check to the circulation amongst 
the lower classes of that cheap literature which tho 
enterprise of modern publishers has developed, but a 
defective education, preventing the people from cqjoy- 
ing the pleasures of knowledge, and excluding them 
from the world of just sentiment and pure tute in 
literature and arti 

jPnblisherB are divising firesh expedients to draw 
within their influence the bulk of the lower orders ; 
magazines of a liAt ehiAacter are sold at the lowest 
possible rate, weekly and mbnthly volumes on the most 
interesting subjects are issued at one-twentieth of the 
pnee at which such works would have been published 
twenty or thirty years ago. But what is the result? 
That the dasses for which these great experiments 
Were made still Img back, and stop not to taste the 
fbimtains Opened with such vast labour for their health. 
Till middle damte ore the principal purchasers of 
thtee laiwe ediUohs of weeklt mid monlhfy volumes, 
iwdi UiQ pbilahtlqfopbt did onod hope would have 
eaet n remhring light into the cottage of the peasant, 
and the jp^arded wim of Bethnafgreen and Shcare- 
dlteh* jhe bsigfit dtleidl m tbr the present over; the 
thtw iM error iuU Idotna heatily 

afbttiid; nEmtehi)!^ at ttttvels the naUon some 


destmotlve catastrophe. The ^iient liatonaii and 
Watchete, who stand upon their foniriy imfom ef 
vation, declare that often the mui&sdhg thnndm* is 
heard behind the gloom, and at tltnea thi Itaih 
lighting up for a moment the doiknesl^ gites WUmlnf 
of danger at hand. 

We know foom what portions of the comniniltty 
violence is likely to come, should sudden events ireitty 
disorganize the working of society, and therOwii A 
expedient that somethin effective bo speedily dime fbr 
the amelioration of existing evils, and the provOttlloii (ff 
future misebiefo. The work must not be left to the 
scattered efforts of individuals, in which case otte mitt 
may read the work of his neighbour ; the whole hatlon 
should combine to force upon those in authority a 
general plan by which the ignorant parent shall not be 
allowed to perpetuate his own degradation, nor the 
caprices and crotchets of unreflecting men permitted to 
I stand in the way of a nation in its progress to civllisa- 
I tion and knowledge. Let all public men scorn the 
despicable flattery which would persuade the people of 
this countiy that they form an enlightened nation ; 
let tho truth bo proclaimed iu parliament by senators, 
at assizes by judges and grand juries, and espeeiallr by 
all engaged in superintending education. And here 
wc cannot refrain from addressing the examiners of 
National and other schools, whoso reports must always 
have especial weight with the public. Are not the 
annual examinations of many schools purposely pitched 
at a low scale, from a oonsciousnesB that the children 
will not answer questions of a higher character ? 
Tho examiner walks round the school on the appointed 
day, inspects the children’s hands, their dress, and 
general appearance, ending with remarks on the im- 
portance of neatness, cleanliness, kc. 

Not a word have wo to say against all this mechani- 
cal part of the examination, which doubtless produoes 
much good ; though wc cannot forget there is such a 
thing as " getting up ” children for shoWi What is the 
examination itsolf? that is the chief miestion. Writ- 
ing books arc examined, lessons in spoiling performed, 
and some rather "crack” sums worked, Whatjtol 
Here comes the grand complaint, — the understand^jm of 
the scholars is not always examined, nor is the wtkte 
of their moral and religious knowledge presented in a 
satisfactoiy form. We speak of the mayoritg of schools ; 
some there are specially favoured, firom which bettor 
results arc obtained ; but are not these counted by 
units? Too few subjects aro taught, and these are not 
intelligently explained to the pupils, so that oven when 
the memory retains a fact tlio child does not understand 
it. Such results are sometimes traced to the abuse, 
some would say the tise, of the monitorial system ; and 
what indeed can be more fitted to produce stupid 
pupils, than placing a class of ignorant, volatile 
children under tho tuition of one nearly as untaught 
as themselves. Certain lessons may certainly be got 
tlirough ; and we may doubtless carry an acute parrot 
to a surprising point in bird-knowledge : but, wnether 
such teaching can open the understanding oikI disci- 
pline the mind of the hapless learner, is a question not 
difficult to answer. 

In some schools, where a thoroughly competent 
master has a first class of superior boys under hu eaare, 
much may be done by moniton wisely selectea $ but 
ev^n then the es^lanation, —the enforcemeht on the 
intellect by varied lllustnitiou, the numerous forms in 
Whiffii one truth may be presented by a skllfol mAet, 
and the quidkeidng effect of judicious qaestions in do- 
teloffifigw powers of the loamert-^eannot be expenM 
fhnn monitom. Yet all this is mmtial m him Who 


teaches anoilier. We are well anite of the serio^ 
ficutttes arisii:^ from the multitiidni requiring efpefo 
tiohi end the smdl number of teachers. The ewlml 
cehhot do eteiy thing; he muid therefore 
the foonlteri, end it is not out ohjeet te Idvlie the 
ttfeUbon of tnese auxilierlea oe but to torn 
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miblic attention to the lamentable conseanenccs flowing 
mm the system ih many ca^. Whether some plan 
oahnot be derised for ereatiiia and praemng a better 
monitprial scheme demands the att^Uon of all, — but 
If no derice seems possible, the nation mmt contribute 
more ample funds, and provide more paid and trained 
masters. 

What a general scheme of education for the people 
should comprehend is not our province to decide ; that 
it should be more comprehensive and more exact seems 
admitted by those most conversant with the subject ; 
and we may be allowed to hope, that our programmes 
of education will not be henceforth limited to paper, 
but reduced to practice in evei^ English school. The 
difference is startling between the Rubjocts professedly 
taught to the masters and mistresses in the training 
seminaries, and the actual education brought from 
schools by the boys and girls of our populous to^vns and 
villages. To impart to the poor all those branches of 
knowled^ which some enthusiasts desire may he hope- 
less, but let us not neglect the intellectual wants of the 
age because others suffer a too generous ardour to inflate 
their expectations. Enthusiasm on this subject will 
net deserve more than a prudent caution ; but supine- 
nesB may justly provoke the indignation and contempt 
of every man. Kemissness in national education hiis 
been a national vice, and, unless succeeded by redoubled 
exertions, and those in the right direction, will entail 
ruinous consequences on some not distant generation. 
Other nations are in this respect leaving England be- 
hind, and disgraceful will it be to find tbo Prussian, 
Austrian, Swiss, and French peasants or artisans better 
educated than our boasted frec-bom Englishmen. We 
have held ourselves up to Europe as a moral and intel- 
ligent people, and puzzled Europe is compelled to ad- 
mit much of this character to be true ; but, in revenge, 
points to our drunken and ignorant artisans, who, when 
hired at high wages by foreign manufacturers, prove to 
bo the most insolent, disoraerly, and untaught of all 
meohaolOs. Nothing save the fecial manufacturing 
skill of our workmen induces the foreign employer to 
engage such ill-ordered men in his service. This is the 
testimony of foreign manufacturers in Switzerland, 
Itfdy, France^ and other countries to which the mecha- 
nicfd skill of the Engli^ workman has conducted him, 
and where he disgraces his country by ignorance and 
vice. Let pritons arise and cure this crying evil by an 
improved system of national education. — W. D. 


EAMBLES IN BELGIUM. 

No. IV.— Bbubbkis. 

Bewbia may not unaptly be called a miniature 
Paris; Its shops, cafiSs, small park, boulevards, &c. 
contribute, in their several relation!, to this vraisem- 
Hanee^ After leaving the railway station, the entrance 
to the city by night is very suggestive of the French 
capltaL The Place Boyale contains all the best hotels, 
and ii^ 80 to qpeak, the pinnacle of the new town, which 
has here a sbrt^'bf natural separation from the old, in- 
asmuch as a very long, tortuous, and hilly street must 
he traversed before the newer portions can bo reached. 
The cathedral of St. Gudule, first took my attention; H 
is a very large edifloe with two enormous towers, ihe 
exterior eflhct heavy and ponderous. Not so the in- 
terior; for the oolunma am greatly relieved by the 
window! being filled with the richest painted glass. 
Several atatnes and monumenta of various Dukes of 
Brabant axe placed in difibrent parts. The pulpit is, 
however, the great source of attraction : here, again, 
one la atmek with wonder at the drill of the Flemish 
carfoia in wood, ao elaboiatelyand exquiaitely finished 
is this spedmen in all ita parte. It la aupposM to have 


been designed as a t3rpioal representation of the Ohria- 
tian foith. Below is Paradise, with the figures of Adam 
and Eve quitting the garden by the orders of the ex- 
pelling angel ; while high above may be'seen the infant 
Saviour destroying the serpent. All this is so arranged 
as to leave a distinct impression on the mind as to the 
bearing of the whole work. The paintings are of no 
particular order of merit,, and a so-called Rubens is 
miserable affair. It was impossible to resist the pressing 
importunities of a flower-girl, who gave me, for two 
copper pieces, a delicious bouquet formed of roses and 
the sweet-smelling yellow jasmine. 8he had taken her 
station by the outer wall of the entrance, and would not 
be refused. It was curious to sec the women carrying 
about large brass pitchers, looking veiy bright and 
clean, some full of ipilk, others of water. 

The Flemish language sounded doubly inharmonious, 
when any of the peasantry, with their farming produce, 
passed by, as the shop-keepers speak veiy good French, 
and at the hotels the gar 9 ons, most of them, know 
English Bufliciehtly well to answer any demand upon 
them. To be in Brussels a day without seeing its beau- 
tiful Hdtel do Ville was nu impossibility; so, spite of 
the rain, which was falling in torrents, I descended 
the interminable Rue Montague de la Cour, and 
soon arrived at the Grande Place, where it is situated. 
To my mind it is the most perfect of its kind in all 
Belgium, even exceeding the famous one at Louvain. 
It has a Gothic tower with a richly ornamental spire 
springing up to an immense height ; there is a light- 
ness and delicacy about it that made me often turn 
again and again to enjoy its architectural beauty. It 
was from hence that Charles the Fifth, weary of govern- 
ing, resigned his throne, and, doffing the kingly garb, 
clothed himself in monkish habits, departing from one 
state of misery to another ; his entrance in a monastery, 
and melancholy end, are too well known not to be as- 
sociated with this old hall. Often, too. was it lit by the 
flames of the terrible Inquisition in the time of Philip 
the Second, and many scenes of historic interest were 
transacted in the adjoining neighbourhood. There is 
an excellent contrast afforded by the Maison Commu- 
nale, which stands nearly opposite ; it is a heavy, solid 
looking pile ; it was rebuilt in the seventeenth century, 
and d(3icated to Ndtre Dame do laPaix in consequence 
of the delivery of Brussels from the plague. There is 
an inscription upon it, though nearly illegible ; I took 
it down, and found it to run thus : A pesto, fame, et 
hello, libera nos Maria pads.” It is now metamorphosed 
into shops. 

Some very venerable-looking mansions covered with 
quaint designs, full of odd little windows, gables, and 
peaks, all attesting their Spanish origin, stand in this 
place and the aclioining streets. The theatre is in the 
rlace de la Monnoic, and, after partaking of an elegant 
dinner at Du Bos Rue Fosb 6 anx Loups, I attended the 
performance, which consisted of Meyerbeer's opera of the 
Huguenots, with no ballet or afterpiece of any kind. The 
admission to the pit was one franc and three-quarters. 
One thing seemed very objectionable, and that was, that 
all parts of the house had one common entrance ; in 
case of fire, or any other emergency, the confusion and 
difficulty of exit must be terrible. 

The pit was half full of^soldiers, who are in this coun- 
try encouraged hy the State to acquire a love of musie 
and other branches of the Fine Aris, by being allowed 
to enter their exhibitions and theatres at a certain eon- 
sideration. 

The operawas admirably acted aadaung, the orchestra 
not too overpowering or noiur, and the dboms effioient, 
and alive to the interests of we rituations,— not staring 
and gaping in one fixed Uno* dAepetead on the stage, 
and partaking in the einoriona of ihe-prinel^l per- 
foimers, of whom Laborde was 0ie worthy chief: he 
has a lovdiy tenor voice of imd even quality; and 
both in thai^ and hia impanrioil^ way of odnf If*, re- 
minded me continually cf Dnpny. The baas pari wOa 
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talcAxi at a short notice by a tall gentleman^ who was 
well riHseived, and who did himself great oredlt by the 
style in which he gave Martin Luther's Hymn. Ma- 
demoiselle Heinfetter’s Valentine was the crowning 
charm of the performance : simple and unaffected^ with 
a rich clear voice never out of tune, she sang tho music 
of the part most bewitchingly. Tlie opera over, and 
the hour being only ten, there was every temptation to 
stroll once more to the Grande Place to see the effect of 
the moonlight on the H6tel do Ville : it was like a piece 
of frosted silver, and one had a longing to place it under 
a glass case; it was too fragile-looking, too delicate, for 
open air exposure. 

liefore reaching the Hdtcl de Flandre, it was impos- 
sible to pass the Cafe des Millcs Colonncs without stop- 
ping to taste its far-famed coffee. It was found of ex- 
cellent quality. The saloon is elegantly fitted up with 
a quantity of mirrors and gilt ornaments, and is abun- 
dantly supplied with French, English, and Belgic 
newspapers. There were several officers en costume 
playing at dominoes, and appearing to take as much 
interest in the game as if it had been whist or chess. 
Everything in the apartment was conducted in the most 
orderly manner. 

On the following morning 1 visited the palace of the 
Prince of /)rangc ; it is a well proportioned edifice, and 
has some very handsome floors of polished woods ; the 
custodc required all the visitors to wear list shoes over 
their boots, in order to avoid any injury to the flooring. 
As for the pictures which once adorned these rooms, 
they are gone to tho Hague, having followed the prince 
after the revolution of 1830. It is made a matter of 
great favour to see the king's palace, and 1 could not 
by any means obtain access to it. 

The Parc is small, fand the trees arc not in any way 
remarkable, except that many of the trunks are pierced 
by the bullets of the conflicting parties at the Kevolu- 
tion; it is very well kept, and with its statues and 
all6eB has a very pleasing and inviting aspect of a sum- 
mer's morning, when it is generally tho resort of the 
bonnes and their little charges, who seem to enjoy its 
refreshing shades. Occasion^y too may be seen two 
or three ladies, without any bonnets, at needlework on 
the benches around. At the opposite end to the gate 
which leads from the Place Iloyale, there is a small 
theatre, in which chiefly light pieces are played. 
There are several public fountains in tho city ; one is 
stated to have been erected by an ancestor of the present 
Marquis of Aylesbury ; another, called le Cracheur, is not 
at all remarkable for the taste it displays, and the 
Manikin seems to be a favourite with the townsfolk, 
who have some legend connected with it, and have set 
apart a day in July as a fdte for its honour, or rather I 
suspect for their own gratification and amusement. 
Very near the Parc, and opposite to tho side where 
the palaces are situate, stands tho Palais de la Nation : 
it is a handsome edifice in the Qrccian order of archi- 
tecture. Admittance was readily accorded to me and 
a party of French tourists, whose contemptuous obser- 
vations on the arrangements of the interior were 
really most amusing. The chamber of the Lower 
Honse is a half circular apartment. On one side is a 
platform on which is placed the President's chair, 
before whom the orator for the time being advances 
from the body of the house. And addresses the assembly. 
Beveral rows of benches face this tribune ; they are 
conveniently fitted up with desks and places for writing 
materials. The light is admitted from above, and, 
thongh fiur inferior in point of effect to the British 
House of Clemmons, yet there is a quiet air of di^ty 
about the spot not unworthy its real intention and use. 
In a room, apparently set aside from some more exalted 
pesitioB, we, were Aown two laige paintings: one a 
lepresOntationof the Battle of Waterloo, in which the 
Ifesent King of the Netherlands and the Duke of 
wdbmond are viidily portrayed. Like al( pictures of 
/this 4fiass, in which red coats and smoke form a promi- 


nent feature, the impression left on Gie mind is of no 
agreeable character. ^ . 

Anxioua to have another oppeiinnity of aeidiig 
some of the flowers and pUmts for #hich Bolglltlii is 
celebrated, 1 hurried over my inspection of the Bepre* 
sentative Upper House, and sought out tho Botanic 
Garden ; it is very near the railway station and on thS 
slope of a hill. The grounds are of no great exteni, 
but arc laid out in a diversified and tasteful way. Vho 
conservatory is large and handsome, and contains aomh 
tolerably good palms, but on the whole was dfiiappoilli' 
ing for one who bad expected more. 

Walking home through the Bne Montague do la Ooltr. 
I was astonished to notice the number of confeationers' 
shops. They are famous for a cake made of almondA» 
altogether different to our own, both richer and mom 
appetizing. Chocolate is sold in all sorts of doviees, 
and is eaten as a great delicacy by the middling classos. 
A troop of infantiy were marching up the steep street, and 
gave a very fair sample of “ les braves Beiges." By ikt 
the greater number were under the ordinary height of 
English foot soldiers, and gave one very much the Idea 
of a yeomanry corps in the midland districts. They 
did not seem as if they were aecusiomed to bear arms, 
and at times evinced an awkwardness truly absurd. The 
officers were fierce looking gentlemen with terrible 
mustachios, and thickly padded coats. 

The sensation produced by this military array WBl 
very slight, as compared with a similar march of our 
own well appointed men on a summer afternoon up the 
shady side of Pall Mall. Education and refinement 
seem to have advanced more amongst them than they 
have in our troops, for, on quitting the street to take a 
peep at the works of art that were being shown at the 
Exposition Kationalo, 1 was a listener to some very able 
remarks on one of the statuettes, made by two common 
soldiers, who were criticising tho design with on 
evident percej^tion and love of the beautiftil. A 
similar reflection suggested itself on tho previous 
evening at the theatre, whoro a man sitting near me in 
the plainest uniform, entered into oonversatioif With his 
neighbour, and spoke of Bossini's and Moaart's musio as 
a thing perfectly familiar to him. His observations on 
Meyerbeer and the dramatic music of France were 
excellent; no amateur or critic could have displayed 
more taste or intelligence. 

The Exposition displayed some fine paintings ; one 
group of wild animals by the Belgian Landseer were 
especially clever. Yerboekhoven is an artist of great 
merit ; 1 had seen some of his works in London, but 
was not prepared for anything so good as the execution 
of this painting. There was a forcS of contrast, a power, 
and finish, which bespoke a mind of high order. 

A vexy fanciful marble statue of Hope claimed a good 
deal of attention, which I was glad to see bestowed upon 
it by many around. 

Although much pleased with the entire exhibition# I 
came away still Hore gratified with the thought that 
the remembrance of my own talented countrymen was 
not in the smallest degree weakened or efikeod. 

Coming out, there was a number of younff ..girls 
dressed in white, with a wreath of white roses round 
their heads, standing, talking together in subdued 
tones. Their costume requiring some^ explannUen#* 1 
was told they had been to their church to be oonfinned 
by the bishop. They did not speak much for the heiuiy 
of their race, for one and all wore as plain dAughters of 
Evens ever existed. 

An introduction to the proprietor of one of the largest 
lace maxiUftctories gave a pleasant means of iniqpeetlng 
his establidunent ; nothing could he mdre oourteotts or 
more att^tive than this gentleman, and he wts nl een- 
siderable pains to point out anything that ^usStteiUI 
were asked upon. i 

It was wonderfrl to hold some of this deli|g|el|hrle 
in the hand, and examine the minaieness iff tiftfallemp 
and it was difficult to btliete that ths' lunge ewse 
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fiogen of the workwomen oonld kave brought thin art 
to ■uah perfection. Wonder followed wonder, aa 1 
tho^t on the fields of fiax I had passed, and remem- 
bsm that they were the onado. Or rather foundation, of 
^Oae fisiiy-like articles masmfactoiy was very 
4a^» and not well ventilated, so that a ramble on the 
Waterloo boulevands was quite neoessaiy, before assist- 
ing at the four o'clc^k UOle tJFhdte, at the ffdtel dc 
Fumdre, Of this latter, it is necessary to say special 
words of commendation and recommendation. He 
^ured, oh reader, that it is first and foremost of all 
hotels in Brussels. The dinners are superb, and served 
in the best style ; it is the custom to have the dishes 
pljused before the admiring eyes of the guests for a few 
minutes; they are then carried off by the attendant 
oarfona to a sideboard, cat im, and handed to each 
individual; Uka patisserie in of tho most varied kind, 
and must be^ not seen, but tasted, to be appreciated. 
The society is ^ways, as I have heard and found, good, 
and parties, who have never met before, mingle cordially 
in the conversation of the dinner table. Brussels is a 
charming place for a short sSjour : rotirement or gaiety 
may he equally eojoyed, and it is an easy distance from 
X^ondon on the one hand, and Paris and the principal 
German towns on the other. It is a mistake to suppose 
that it is a cheap spot to live in ; the prices demanded 
by the shopkeepers are fully as high as those of the 
first houses in the west end of town, and it needs some 
acquaintance with the different locaiitiea to find out 
good and respecinhle, and, at the same time, mudemte 
houses, where the necessaries of life may be purchased. 

The general temperature of the city is equable, and 
the many agrimena connected with it render it a very 
agreeable resort for the invalid, who seeks to combine 
a m us e ment with a relaxation from all active duties. 


ON THE OBIGIN AND NATURE OP PRAIRIES. 

Paw df our readers can be unacquainted with ^le 
fhet, that a vast portion of North America is occupied 
by level plains of extraordinary extent, cf^le'd savan- 
pahs, or prairiea These prairies are of three , kinds : 
first, the heathy or bushy prairies, which have springs 
of water, and are covered with small shrubs, gra^>e- 
vines, &o. These are very commonsn Indisna, Illinois, 
and ICissouri. Second, the dry or rolling prairies, 
generally destitute of water, and almost of all vegetation 
but grass. Those are tho most common and extensive : 
tho traveller may wander for days in these vast and 
nearly level plains, without wood or water, and see no 
dbioct rising above tho horizon. Third, there are the 
alluvial, or wot prairies, which form the amaUost divi- 
sion. Theso aro covered with a rich vegetation of tall 
rank gtSass. Tho soil is deep, bUok, #iable, and fertile, 
and abounding in pools without issue, left by the fiood- 
Ings Qf tim rainy season. 

TlSeie is ^ peoiOivity in the scenery of North 
Amarm* VM fomt^nnd^pasture land are seldom found 
lntonnUf4* ^ consists either of vast tracts 

of laad,suchasatofW described, and altogether dosti- 
tptif of tlmW: or it is oovered with forests for many 
bundle or milgi. This remarkable difference between 
the featuies of Ameriean seenoiw, and all that we, as 
Eoroposas, are acquainted with, has led to various 
theonot by whidi too dnmmstanoo is attempted to be 
explained. Decandollo states, that the right of prior 
ocoupa^bn issuffidont to expi^ the ftet that forests 
and prairies mutually oxofude each other. He oon- 
siders, that if by any oause a forest is estaldished in a 
given pipes, the shade of tho tveea* and Gie eagerness 
^th whioh their roots absorb noqriihmenb together 
mth the. b^torladngs of those mtib l^emnt the 


grasses from shooting up underneath. If, on the con- 
trary, the prairie is first developed, then, supposing that 
the seeds of the trees do from time to time germinate, 
yet riieir young roots cannot easily pierce the close 
net-work of the grasses already existing on the spot, 
and, even if they do, they are starved by the voracity of 
the grass-roots, which are more numerous, and better 
developed than their own. 

Not resting satisfied with this attempted solution, 
Dr. Daubeny, in his Lectures on Agriculture, inquires 
what has given to the forest in the one case, and to the 
meadow in the other, that prior occupancy, to which 
their power of maintaining entire possession of an ex- 
tensive tract may perhaps Justly bo attributed. 

The view of the subject, taken by the learned professor 
himself, appears so likely to present the real cause of 
the phenomenon in question, and his remarks on tho 
exuberance of newly-poopled countries in general, are 
so interesting, that we make an absract of them for 
the benefit of our readers. 

It is probable, that in tho climate and latitude 
alluded to, forests would usurp dominion over 'the 
greater portion of the counti^', if no extraneous cause 
interfered to arrest them. It is only necessary, there- 
fore, to explain why large tracts should be found wholly 
denuded of timber ; and this it seems most reasonable 
to attribute to the practice that prevails amongst the 
Aborigines, of annually setting fire during summer to 
the plains, in order the more readily to take 4eer and 
other wild game. 

In tho dry season a fire, when once kindled, spreads 
in all directions, until it is stopped by the intervention 
of a river, or by meeting with a ridge or tract so desti- 
tute of vegetation as to atibrd no combustible ma- 
terials. Hence those vast plains ihut lie to the west of 
the MissiBslppi, not being intersected by any barren 
range of hills, nor yet traversed by large rivers, haie in 
the course of years been converted into prairies, the 
growth of timber being from time to time prevented by 
the cause assigned, until the luxuriant herbage at 
length so prc-occupies the soil, as itself to stifle all otlicr 
kind of vegetation ; whereas, over a wide tract extend- 
ing along either side of that groat stream, the numerous 
tributaries that pour their waters into it, oppose a limit 
to the progress of such fires as may occur, and thus 
enable the forests to maintain their ascendancy. 

Be this as it may, the absence of timber in the 
prairie country is by no means an evidence of sterility : 
on the contrary, tho immense accumulation of decayed 
vegetable matter, which has resulted from the growth 
of herbaceous plants during so many centuries, is 
found to constitute a soil of almost unrivalled pro- 
ductiveness. 

The colonist, therefore, in settling down in such a 
region, has little room for the exertion of any extra- 
ordinary skill or industry, having around blip an un- 
limited extent of land, which in its actual condition 
affords tho richest pasturage, and whioh, whenever 
takes the trouble of turning it up and scattering seed 
over it, will generally repay him largely for thelalwur 
expended. H^der, indeed, is the lot of him who takes 

of the western world ; s^ce, before he ^ reap any ad- 
vantage from the land he calls his own, he must under- 
take tho severe task of clearing it of the tip^bet wlih 
which it is encumbered. This, howeveTf being Sicom- 
plished, it is seldom that he is aisappolnted qf ample 
return for his labour. / Notwithstanding bis rudf and 
imperfect method of culture, his is gi fA 

that whioh follows the utmost exectlipqi ujt. rim mm ag- 
perience in older oounirias. Tbfi ^ to 

parts of the Union which a^e by wo mefMa rmimble 
for Ijheir fertility at present; as^ ftr W 

state of New EDglaa£ 

When the tract on the green mountrins in Ifeesa- 
chmtts was first settled/ say* Bwight, the me 
exuberant frrtUity w** attribntedrlo flarii % 
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AmeteriEed Ke^t^cky. From those regions tho para- 
olte has travelled to the western parts of the state of 
ITew York, to New Connecticut, to Upper Canada^ to 
the countries on the Ohio, to the south-westem terri- 
tory ; and is now making its progress over the Missis- 
sippi into the newly-purchased region of Louisiana. In 
consequence of the long accumulation of vegetable 
moula, regions, even if naturally sterile, hold out at 
first the promise of an abundant return to the culti- 
vator." 

There is little reason to doubt, therefore, that the 
first Egyptian and Phoenician settlers in Greece, or the 
first Greeks who peopled the shores of Italy or of Spain, 
would find themselves in circumstances as favourable 
to husbandry, as the present emigrants in the far west. 
It would seem, indeed, that the extraordinary exube- 
rance of newly-peopled countries, where the subsoil and 
climate allow of the spontaneous growth of timber, 
may have given countenance to some of those visions 
respecting the Golden Age, in which the teeming 
imaginations of the inhabitants of early Greece de- 
lighted to indulge. But, in the case of colonists, both 
ancient and modern, a period must at length arrive, 
when the soil, exhausted by unintermitted tillage, 
would cease to yield him a profitable return ; in which 
case, so long as abundance of good land remained un- 
occupied, the most obvious course would bo to aban- 
don his present possessions-, and to advance further into 
the vacant territory, until he lighted upon some tract 
better suited to his purpose. 

This, accordingly, is often the practice in the United 
States, not only in the newly settled countries, but in 
the older states of Georgia and the Carolinas, where 
the cultivation of cotton, though profitable at first, 
soon exhausts the soil, and reduces it to stcrlUty ; so 
that estates, which once yielded an abundant return, 
ar% abandoned by their posseasor, and become again a 
portion of the original wilderness. This is the only 
plan which presents itself to the settler in a new coun- 
try, for restoring to the earth that I'ertiiity of which 
it has been deprived. 

This is, in fact, a substitute for the method of fal- 
lowing, w'hich constitutes the first step in an artificial 
system of culture; aii<l it seems probable, that the 
early colonists in the Old World may have been Icd^to 
introduce the latter practice, by observing the unfruit- 
ful soil, when aliandoncd to itself, gradually resuming 
its former productiveness. For although, for a certain 
period, they may have wandered from one territory to 
another, as the settlers in America now do, yet there 
must have been a limit to this unrestrained emigration : 
hostile tribes, in many cases, hemmed them in, and 
natural obstacles frequently prevented them from moving 
to a great distance. 

Thus, being more generally confined to one spot, the 
colonists of old would be the sooner driven to adopt 
ihe system of fallowing, in order to restore to their 
land the fertility of which their mode of culture had 
deprived it. Accordingly we find, in the Hebrew law, 
eveiy seventh year set apart as a period of entire rest— 
a command, it is to be observed, grounded not only on 
religious, but on political considerations; with the view, 
that is, of preventiim the soil from being worn out by 
continual tillage. The practice of giving entire rest 
to the land at certain intervals, enjoined under the 
tiosaic wpensation as a religious duty, was l^lso adopted 
in the early times of Greece and Home. 

A vivid idea of the nature of a prairie is conveyed 
. Igr Gatlin In the following pas^e 
, ** ISveiy rod of our way waa over a continuous prairie, 
with a verdant green of wild grass, of six or eight 
Inches in height ^ and most of tho way enamelled with 
wild fi9wers,and filled with a profusion of strawberries. 

** For two or three of the first days, the scenery was 
mbnotonous^ and became exceedingly painful, from the 
jimt mat we were (to use a phrase of the countn*) ' out 


fit we were ^ use a phrase of the countr}*) ' out 
f rigid ^ land/ t.e. out of sig^it of anything xisisg 


above the horison, which was a perfoct straight line 
around us, like that of the blue and boimdlasS ooeSn. 
The pedestrian, amid such a discomiging sea of greeni 
without a landmark before or behind him, WithCjSl a 
beacon to lead him on, or define his ipogress, fori* 
weak and overcome when night foils '; and h* sfoetohri* 
his exhausted limbs, apparently on the lime 
where he has slept the night before— with the ame 
prospect before and behind him, tho same oano^ ovor 
his head, and the same cheerless sea of green & atari 
upon in the morning. It is difiitailt to desbrlb* the 
simple beauty and serenity of these socnes of solitude, 
or the feelings of feeble man, whose limbs are trillng 
to carry him through them, withoul a hill or tree iu 
mark his progress, and couviiico him that he I* not, 
like a squirrel in his cage, after all his toll, standing 
still. One commences on peregrinations like these 
with a light heart and a nimble foot, and spirits as 
buoyant as the very rir that floats along by the side of 
him ; but his spirit soon tires, and he lugs on tho way, 
that is rendered more tedious and intolerable by the 
tantalizing mirage, that opens before him beautiful 
lakes, and lawns, and copses ; or by the looming of tho 
prairie ahead of him, that scorns to rise in a parapet, 
and decked with its varied flowers, phantom-likfi, nlos 
and moves along before him." « 


HANNAH LAWRENGE. 

A oouNTRr SToay : 

By Elizabeth Youatt. 

“ Come linger in our garden bower 
A little while with me, 

As closes the ginn-ristus flower, 

And homowiird flies tho hee. 

I have a true sud tale to tell, 

^ ( And you shall pause, and listen well.” 

And now, geuflo reader, wo will tell you a country 
%tory ; --•one tluit actually took place far away, among 
green fields, and quiet woodlands, whero H is related 
by the a^cd to this day, with a simple and solemn 
truthfulness at which you cannot choose but weep, 
although you will presently smile, and bless God, as 
they never fail to do when tlicy tell it. 

Once upon a time, (we love to commence thus, in 
memory of our happy childhood, whose pleasantest 
talcs always began after this fashion)— Once upon a 
time there lived a young girl named Hannah Lawrence. 

She was an only child, and as good knd sweet tem- 
pered as she vras pretty. A little wilful to be sure,— it 
is said, most women are ; but then, as her old father 
used to observe,, she had such a winning way with her, 
that one could not help loving her, do what she would* 
There was another beside Mr. iiawreuce, who was much 
of the same opinion; and Hannah felt it, and wat^hap- 
pier than she cared to let* tho world know of; while 
the knowledge, so far from tempting her to exercise the 
power she was consciouai of possessing,, made her 
humble, and meek-spirited. Ta^be sure^- she ilid fibU’- 
trive in general to get her own way, but it wa* ao 
quietly that her lover yielded alfoost imperfieptlply to 
her gentle guidance. The woman who Idvea, and is 
beloved, should fobl her own rcspopsibilitv^ and bo 
careful to blend the wisdom of the sertieiit with tho 
harmlessnesB of thojdove. 

When Robert Conway told hla mother thM< he 
believed Smoking did not agree with him, and that 
he should give it up, — that he was weaiy of tho debat- 
ing riub. Which only led to drinking and quairepUig, 
and thought hU evenings WjSilld be mu<‘h better *|»eni || 
at lioiiie,— she agreed, wlth W quiet smile, and hWed [ 

! Hannah Lawrence in h^ heart. The aged Wtanan was |< 
I finsdiy Attached to^hor intended daughtnr-ifolhw, and | 
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bid . good seni^ to b« pleated nther tban 

j|tk|«a4if the influence which ihe powessed over Bohert. 

^ Bo yon do not like smokiner aaid Mrs. Conway; 
coating at the same time a miswieyouB glance towania 
Hoimah^ who at that moment entered. '*Do von hear 
that, Hannah r 

"lea, mother/* replied she vary demurely, "and I 
cannot say that 1 am altogether aorry, for it certainly 
does make the breath ameU very unpleasantly some- 1 
timeg.’* 

"But my breath does not ameU now, Hannah, dear !** 
aaid Bobert, kissing her. And, as the girl looked up 

{*lfA lllci .1.. 1 ] J. 1-! 


into his frank open countenance, she longed to whisper 
— that smoke, or do what he would, she did not believe 
that there' was his equal in the whole world. It was as 
well, perhaps, that she did not : it will not do to 
humour ones lover too much. It is different with a 
husband. 

Hannah sat between them, with a hand in each ; she 
was veiy happy. 

"Why should it not be always thusT* whispered 
Bobert Conway. The girl looked timidly at his 
mother. 

" Answer him, Hannah,'* said she. " 1 also am im- 
patient to havo two children instead of one.'* But still 
she' never spoke a word. 

Mrs. Conway had been young herself, and she rose 
up to leave them together; but Hannah would not 
suffer her. t 

" Do not go, mother,’* said she, timidly. 

" What is it you fear asked her lover, drawing her 
gently towards him. 

" Only— only that this should be all a dream 1" And 
she rested her head upon his bosom, and wept. 

Bobert Conwt^ smiled as he soothed and kissed away 
her tears. As Hannah said even then, it was too great 
happiness to last. 

That night she told her father and n^other eveiy- 
thlng, with xomy blushes and a few tears, for she felt 
home-siok at the thought of leaving it’ for even 
although it was to live close by ; however, the day wm 
at length fixed for her marriage. And* the old people 
blessed her again with joyful hearts, together with the 
lover of her youthful choice. 

"Yes, he is worthy even of our Hannah!" said Mrs. 
Lawrence. ^ 

" Worthy ! 0, mother, he is too good for me 1" ' 

" Impossible !” replied the old man. " even if he 
were the king himself." 

"l^bert will not spoil me as yon do,” said the girl, 
stroking down the fhther's long white hair with playful 
fondness. 

"lam not so sute of that, or how he will be able to 
help it.'* / 

Hannah laughed, but there were tears in her eyes as 
she bent down to kiss his withered brow. The conver- 
sation now turned upon the many things that were 
to be done and asrauged before the wedding could take 
place. Hannah wisiped to have her young cousin 
Maude Het^ringtoh sent for, who, with ready 
inventieu, And nimble fingers, proved a great acqui- 
sition otL '1^ • Besides which it was very 

pleasant fo^thof girls to talk together in their leisure 
moments, or when'^'Hiey went to bed at night; and 
often until morning dawned; for Maude likewise ex- 
pected to be mai||ed b^fwe another twelvemonth, and 
. ^y had a thousand things to say to oue another. 
Mande was older thsa her ebuiidm.and sometimos took 
upon herself to play the mmiUieBB. 

"Do you not humoor Bobert Conway almost too 
much r said she one day. 

*' Oh 1 not half eneogh t If yon did but know how 
|t&d, and good, and thooghtfol he is T 
' Yes, just now; Imt take oar& or hynud-bye he will 

be playing the hnsiMmd and the mrinnh* 

M A*^?*^^* igwitar aomd Jblimahf ardily, 

\ well, i do not know about, but It wffl not 


do to let them have their own way too much before- 
hand.*' 

" But 1 cannot help letting Bobert have his own way, 
because, somehow, his way is always mine. ' We cer- 
tainly do think strangely alike about evexything.’* 

"Not strangely,” said Maude, with a smile. "And 
so you have reallv consented to old Mrs. Conway’s 
living in the same house T 

"It was my own suggestion. Bobert is greatly at- 
tached to his mother ; and so am I too, for the matter 
of that. The dear old lady seemed quite beside herself 
with joy when she heard that she was not to quit the 
home of her childhood, where she had seen so many 
pleasant days, and will again, please God ; and blessed 
and thanked me, with the tears in hor eyes; while 
Bobert stood by, looking as happy as a prince. Dear 
Robert I he is so easily pleased, so easily made happy !'* 

" Well, I only hope you may never have cause to be 
sorry for what you have done. For my own part, I 
would not live with a mother-in-law for all the world !” 

" But mothers-in-law are not always alike, Maude, 
dear I” 

" Truo ; and to be sure Mrs. Conway is very kind and 
good natured ; only a little too grave to be a fit com- 
panion for a young girl like you.” 

"But I mean to become pave too, when 1 am 
married,” answered Hannah; with a smile. 

About a week before the period fixed upon for the 
wedding to tako place, Hannali complained of a sud- 
den faintness, and looked so pale, that her mother and 
cousin were quite frightened. 

"Nay, it is nothing,” said she, "but do not toll 
Robert, lest he should be uneasy about me.” 

Maude supported her to her chamber, and persuaded 
hor to lie down on the bed for a few hours, after which 
she got better apin ; so that, by the time her lover 
came in the evening, all traces of her recent indisfbsl- 
tion hud entirely vanished. But she grew sad after he 
was gone, and observed to her cousin, that she feared 
she bad not deserved such happiness. 

" I thought so this morning,” said Hannah, " when 
I was taken ill. Oh ! Maude, if I were to die, what 
would become of Robert ? We love one another so 
much I” 

• ’•'Pli/sh r* replied Maude, "I will not have you talk 
thus. God grant that there may be many years of hap- 
piness in store for my dearest cousin I” 

" Forgive me,” whispered Hannah, " I am very silly.” 

" To bo sure you are,” said Maude, kissing her affec- 
tionately. 

Every stitch in Hannah’s simple wardrobe, even to 
her pretty white bridal dress, was of her own setting. 
'Many said what an industrious little wife she would 
make; and there were not a few who envied Robert his 
good fortune, and could have wished themselves exactly 
in his place,— although the girl herself would not have 
changed to have been made a queen. All the cakes, 
too, were of her making, assisted by Maude, and her 
old mother, who could not however do verylnuoh tod 
it was cheerful enough to hear them tilking and singing 
over their pleasant tasks. As Maude said, " What wss 
the use of being dull ? for her part toe could never see 


even then she would not many, unless she dtold love 
him well enough to go oheerfiilfy.” 

" As for you, my dear coutoi,’* sfttoit |iS‘ 

be united to such a ^lan ta BobM 
sweet little cottage eloae by, so tliai slay .see yosf 

&ther and mother every day, if I eov^ 

alieoat envy you, if it were not for wtsSn 
of a aimilar happiness in store to mytwIF. Al| I ysit 
shall come to my weddixqr fisid 

merry we will be 1” ; 

'f And help to mske these' i^ee eski^ 
saiaHnk Lawrence, kiigiii^ "BMj^iiemU^ 
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pA§, my child,** added she, turning to her daughter, 

and we must not hare you tiro younelf. There U. 
another whole day yet.*' 

Hannah emiled, or rather tried to smile ; and, tot- 
tering as she walked, went and sat down by tiie door as 
though she felt faint. 

Are you not well, cousin ? " asked Maude. 

The ^I’s lips moved fast, as they grew every moment 
more imite and colourless, but no sound came. 

It is only a fainting fit," said Maude, endeavouring 
to appear caun. ** You had better bathe her temples 
with a little cold water, while I run for Mrs. Conway. 
1 will not be gone a moment, and she may advise us 
what to do.” 

She soon returned, followed at a distance by the 
feebler steps of her aged companion. Rendered utterly 
helpless by grief and terror, Mrs. Lawrence could only 
wail and wring her hands like a distracted thing, calling 
in passionate accents upon the name of her child ; 
while Mrs. Conway, whose presence of mind never 
forsook her, directed Maude to send immediately for 
the doctor, applying in the mean time all the restora- 
tives usual on such occasions ; but her care was vain. 
Between them those aged women boK the stricken girl 
in their arms, and laid her on the bed, where she 
remained white and motionless, as though carved out of 
stone. Seeing that there was no more to be done, Mrs. 
Conway knelt down and prayed as we only pray at such 
times as these. 

Maude returned with the doctor, and they tried to 
bleed her, without success. All their attempts to restore 
animation were in vain; the girl never spoke again, but 
died towards morning peacefully and without a struggle. 
Once only she ^opened lier eyes, and looked around her 
with a wild agonizing glance that was never forgotten 
by those who witnessed it. Mrs. Conway closed them 
8of% and shudderingly with her hand, and she' never 
moved after that. 

Pale and horror-stricken, Robert made one of the 
little group who stood weeping in their vain grief around 
the bed of death. And, when his mother rose at length 
from her knees, and laying her hand upon his shoulder, 
said in a solemn voice, half choked by tears , — ** The 
Lord has given, and the Lord has taken away; blessed 
be the name of the Lord 1 ** his heart refused to utter, , 
Amen ! 

Maude’s grief was deep and passionate, but nothing 
in comparison to the wild lamentations of the bereaved 
parents : until at length, completely worn out, they both 
fell asleep by the bedi<ide of their dead child, and 
dreamt t&t the wedding day was come. Mrs. Conway 
had taken her son home, thinking he would be more 
likely to recover his composure, away from that terrible 
scene ; and poor Maude crept about the house, putting 
out of sight all the simple bridal finery, over which they 
had taken so much pains only the day before. ** As for 
the cakes,” tiiought sbe, ** they must do for the funeral.” 
And she began to weep afresh as she recalled to mind 
all the pleasant words and merry jests that had been 
utter^ over them; almost the last words that Hannah 
was ever heard to apeak being in playful anticipation 
of an event that was not to b^ Of a truth it was veiy 
terrible 1 Kp wonder that poor Maude felt heart-stricken, 
and 1^ one in a firightful dream. No wonder that sbe 
sobbed and eiied, ivhen even a strong man.like Robert 
Cenway wepk Every moment that Mrs. Conway could 
ifpare ham the side of her half distracted son, was 
at the oottife, where she assisted Maude in per- 
ipRljiaiqg those «id» but neceisw oMoes, of which the 
mjkf old tnotlm';an her deep affliction, seemed utterly 
iilsinilTlf ,: irnftrlng words of comfort and consolation, 
Ihd en^v^inng to ia^ve this melancholy event to 
tiiMie!i^ of, her young compan^^^^ the 

fiMweSS of ell earthly hopes. 

llfCKowt a wmrd, as a luiayer; and the two sorrowful 


mothen sat together in the dim iMUght, s|ohiditttg 
now and then a few kind words* iMit more ftagomiy 
remaining silent for long intervale* dtu^ Wloh 
memory was no doubt busy enom^ Matlil, Wii a 
little apart by the half-open casement, WifkihC h 
black gown for Mrs. Lawreno^' to wear at W chttd'i 
funeral, and pamung eveiy now and then, to wipe away 
the blinding tears that hindered her foom What 
she was about ; and thinking tho while* perilii|l|* Of a 
certain dress, over which she had taken so miion |Ntlhi 
for a for different occasion. * 

It is too dark, I am sure, for you to see to Work, 
Maude,” said Mrs. Conway, at length ; and her f oloe 
sounded strangely loud in ihatlsileat room. ** Oo into 
the field, dear child, and look for your uncle ; it Is late 
for him to be out alone." 

The girl did as she was desired, and found him kneel- 
ing amid the long grass, with his white hairs unoovered* 
and the tears streaming down his withered cheeks. 
Not liking to intrude upon his grief, Maude stepped 
behind a largo tree and waited, hoping that ho would 
presently rise up of his own accord, ana return home. 

Meanwhile it grew quite dark, and so still that the 
inmates of that desolate cottage could almost hoar the 
beating of their own hearts. Mrs. Conway arose at 
length to procure a light, aud just at that moment a 
faint, moaning sound was heard, prooeeding, m it 
seemed, from the bed where tho coipse lay. Mrs 
Lawrence clung fearfully to tho side of her com- 
panion. 

** Did you not hear something groaning ?" whispered 
she. 

" Yes, I thought so ; but it might have been only the 
wind." 

** Hush I There it is again ! ” 

" Let me go ! " exclaimed Mrs. Conway, hastily 
disengaging herself from the terrified grasp of her oom* 
panion. ** It is Hannah’s voice ! " And tearing aside 
tho curtain f^m the foot of the bed, there was Hannatu 
sure enough, sitting upright in the dim moonlight* ana 
hiking wildly around her, like one awakened Httm a 1 
heavy sleep. 

With ready presence of mind, Mrs. Conway threw a | 
large shawl over the dead-clothes in which she was i 
wrapped, and spoke to her calmly aud soothingly, , 
motioning to tho mother, at the same time, to go out 
quietly aud call for assistauco ; but Mrs. Lawrence stood 
still and motionless, as though her foet were glued to 
the floor. 

How cold it is ! ’’ murmured Hannah, shuddering as 
she spoke. ** But what is tho matter 1 Have I been 
very ill, mother?” 

Yes, yes ; but keep quiet, dear child, you will be 
better soon t ” And freeing her face, she Isld her head 
gently back on the pillow, and went as'fost as her 
tottering steps would carry her to summon medical 
assistance, and prepare Maude and Mr. Conway for 
what had happened, leaving the motheiy still motionlMs 
and terror-stricken, in the darkness. 

By the aid of heat, and restoiitives constantly 
plied, Hahnah soon began to rally, ^nd by the looming : 
was almost well; but for the weakness and dxhatisUc% 
and a strange feeling of weai^eis, beneath the Infiuenoa t 
of which she at length fell |nto a ^utlo slumbei^ How 
anxiously did they all listen to her calm regular biuath- 
ing, and gaze upon that sweet face, once more euhmrwdi 
with the warm hue of lifo. How they lo|gid m be 
able to get off the grave-clothes without hter knowing ' 
it, fearing that the sbodc would be too gtmfy but could 
not without disturhing her, which the doctor neA 
bfoiuio? forbidden. How they we|4 And preyed* im 

Presently Hannah’ openedkef eyes, and fixfog IftlinL, 
npooLjthe anxious faces ▼etching 

iMuired of her mother if 


f my child; not rciSr/' _ 

^ Ah t 1 remember Aow-^J waa taken it irhUe ere 


watching pmr ,; 
en long ilL ^ 


sBAsnffs boiroov mmxm 


««Mfl^^|igtUocake8;butitUo14ya(^ By 

tl|# %e« Xaiide/’ added she, as the eame forward. 


heht down to kiss her, ** I hope you looked after 
the dough was just xisingi and they promised 
to he excellent.” 

Her cousin tried in aaip to keep down her struggling 
ffObs, and answer oalialy ; while Hannah, mistaking the 
cause of her emotion, added kindly. 

Well, never mind, dearest ! We can easily make 
more ; it was my &uit for frightening you.— And 
mother, do not say a word to Bobert, please, about my 
being ill ; it is past now.” . 

** You must not get up, Hannah ; indeed you are not 
strong enough ; exclaimed Mrs. Conway, trembling 
lest she shpuld discover all. 

** Oh, yes, I am so much better ; and Maude and 1 
have a thousand things to do. It was only the heat 
made me feel &int. But how came I by this shawl 
asked Hannah, as she endeavoured to unfasten it from 
about her shoulders. *'lt is Mrs. Conways !— Has she 
been herel” 

** She is here now," replied the kind voice of her old 
iiriend, while a tear fell upon her uplifted brow; '*but 
you must lie still, my child, and listen to what 1 am 
going to tell you.” 

"Please don't let it be a very long story, mother 
dear,” said Hannah, as she flung her arms around her, 
and laid her head upon her bosom, like a playful and 
weary child. 

Who shall attempt to describe her feelings when she 
heard all l feelings expressed rather by tears than 
words. Mrs. Conway understood them best, when she 
motioned to the rest that they should kneel down and 
pray for her, that she might never forget that solemn 
hour in which God had restored her to them, as it 
were from the dead. 

Bobert Conway was half beside himself when he 
heard the joyful news ; and could not rest until he had 
gone in softly, and kissed her hand, as she lay pale and 
tranquil upon the bed : for, somehow, he dared not touch 
her ups, ..although she was his own betrothed bri(k. 
After that, many of the neighbours came just to lo# 
upon her, and congratulate the old people on the 
restoration of their child. But none spoke above their 
breath, for fear of disturbing her. 

In a feAv days, Hannah rose up, and went about 
among them all just as usual, only that she was palbr 
and graver ; but no one wondered at that. The wedding 
did not take place until some time afterwards ; when 
Bqbert received his young bride as the gift of God ; 
truly she brought a blessing with her. Hannah 


uved' yoars, and was a happy wife and mother, 
epd what Is better still, a happy Christian; meekly 
imeth^ in the merits of her Bedcemcr, and ready 
w^never it shall please God to call her to Himsolf. 

Uphere are many instances on record, somewhat 
$imilar to the above ; but not all ending so happily. 
It was only ' a few days since wo heard of a poor woman, 

> living in an obscure counter place, who suddenly be- 
came inaewble, and was supposed dead. On the night 
previoue interment, her sister, who occupied the 
next diamw^ IW disturbed by a slight noise, and 
looking in, saift eorpseviHting erect, ^ attempting, 
as it seemed, to remove the grave clothes from about 
its feoe. The terrified woman caught up her sleeping 
diild from its emdl^and fled a^y, half naked as she 
wac^ to the house of a neighbour nearly a mile off; 
whore she remained oil night, although they only 
laughed at her, and feneied ohe must have been dream- 
ily. The fellowing morning, however, the appearance 
of the corpse ftilly corrobdnm her statement; giving 
fearfiil evidence of the straggle that had been going on 
between life and death. The poor woi^ might have 


fheen alive to this very day, hed ner sister only possessed 
presenoe cf ndnd enough to assist iastesd of deserting 
her in that dark hour of uptoldiigony. j^dyet we are 
re^ to meke every allowonoe In a dsfe where none of 


us can be quite ceriidn that we should have hed the 
oottrage to act differently. 

The story of , the sexton and the ring must he familfer 
to most of our readers ; and we co^ toll them many 
others equally wild and wonderftil— melancholy histories, 
for the most part, but not without their warning lesson 
both to the aged and the young. 


THE DISCOVBBY OP THE STBAM BNGINB. 

Ip some of the greatest philosophers of antiquity, or 
of the middle ages, eould re-appear and reside for a year 
amongst Europeans, travelling through Bnglimd, France, 
and Belgium, they would perhaps see many of their own 
brilliant guesses and profound musings expanded into 
the scienoes of* modem times* Pythagoras might see 
his theory of the universe taught in every school, and 
illustrate in popular treatises; and l^ger Baoon 
behold his anticipations verified in the beautifhl dis- 
coveries of modem chemistry. They often saw* in dim 
outline, and amid the glimmering of twilight, the truths 
which wo calmly contemplate by the light of a bright 
noon : thus in some departments our knowledge differs 
from that of foriner ages in dtgree rather than in kind ; 
they had mounted one or two steps upwards, we have 
advanced a hundred. 

But some of our discoveries are wJMy modarUt and 
I never pnee, as far as we know, entered the minds cf the 
I ancient poets or sages. The steam-engine is one of 
these conquests of the world's old age, which its younger, 
that is, its pant periods, did not even register as a **inay 
be so” or a possibility ; simply because the thing never 
entered their thoughts, never once projected its lurm 
along the horizon. Had It been proposed by some 
otacle or superior being as a problem to such men .as 
Aristotle and Archimedes, they might have admitted 
the idea, but as a guess or speculation, it never once 
appears. This may reasonably excite some surprise, as 
one essential element of the eteam-engine must hrivc 
frequently presented itself to their notice, We ailude 
to the force exerted by steam, which must have been 
observed whenever boiling water wjis covered. 

We should have expected that some of the subtle in- 
tellects, then struggling to obtain clear views of tlic 
phenomena around, would have stooped feom specula- 
I tiug on the sublimities of metaphysics, to examine so 
simple a fact, and one so close at hand, as steam. But 
I as tboiisands have seen apples fall from the bough with- 
I out thinking of gravitation, so many generations looked 
upon steam forcing itself from the vessel, without asking 
the question, " Cannot that power be made subservient 
to man, to lighten his labours and add to his joysl” 
Hard work and toilsome struggles were then, as now, 
the lot of men. What an amount of strehj^h, and 
even of life, were expended on the pyramids ! what 
efforts on the great Boman roads !— much of which steam 
power would have saved ; but this mighty agent' was 
allowed to remain unemployed, whilst the worid ^iled 
on, digging, building, and hauling navies through the 
deep, by the hand. Yot, during these periods^ acade- 
mies,— old, middle, and new, h^ risen, diluted, and 
departed ; thousands of books had beenindtteh, ev^ ih 
those ages, and ten thousand curious o|i 

things visible and invisible hasarded; but ruu ma& 
saw the sleeping jglant, which In Ibtnce ages should 
stretdi his arms mm the Thamesto ^ aeo, 

and make his voice to bd heard at the Th^ % 
elements of power gre ofeen in the elose kt 
doors, but the world sees them'BOt. It if hdt our pi^ 
pose todescribe the steam-engine itself ; mpk de^Hs one 
perhaps too technical for the of h mggarine ; we 

rather desire to note the sueeead’ee steis bf 


rather desire to note the sueeeedve steis bf 
mairiied the fell knowledge ^tms W0#-moffegf idtri^ 




epterwme Btowywd,— onone rfdeyau ewe » 
1)^ of pooU^ neitr ia a brook, and in a comer lies a 
imn; baat thou skill to shape that iron, 
mi wateri and so arrange those coins, that from 
thtlp It power shall arise able to carry thee and all thy 
townspeople round the globe in five w'eeks 1 Fou are 
wot intich startled at the question ; you have not, it may 
be, such meohauical knowledge, but feel quite assured i 
that it is in the world, --that some whom you could | 
imoie possess the power. Lot us then trace the road by 
nrhieh this discovery has been gained. 

For fifteen hundred years after the commencement of 
our era, men saw not the enemies hidden in steam, and 
a whole acfjdemy of philosophers might have walked 
into the storc'yard. and gazed upon the coal, iron, and 
water, without a thought of the steam-engine. During 
this long interval, however, a glance was taken by one 
man at steam as a moving power ; it wcs but a recog- 
nition, for the force was not yet pressed into man’s 
service. 

The philpsoph^ who first detected the applicability 
of steam, to promote machine movement was an Egyp- 
tian mfi&ematician and mechanist (engineer wo should 
call him), Hero of Alexandria, about two hundred 
years before Christ, who, in one of his treatises entitled 
''Pneuxnatio Machines,” describes a circular motion 
given to a wheel by steam rushing through the spokes. 
This, though but a sort of mechanical toy, might have 
led others, even Hero himself, to* dwell on the powers 
of steam, but his treatise remained unnoticed, and his 
experiment pointed in vain toward the road of further 
discovery. The schoolmen debated, the crusaders shook 
Europe and Asia, arttlloiy filled statesmen and ambers 
with forebodings, and a new world had been found 
beyond the Atlantic ; yet, amidst all this work of busy 
nations, steam power remained a hidden thing. At 
length, a singular revelation is made in 1543, and exhi- 
bited before thousands, but finds the world unprepared, 
and retires to its hiding place. In that year the inha- 
bitants of Barcelona were startled by the announcement 
that a Spanish captain, named Blasco de Garay, had 
otfored to navigate a ship without sails or oars, and that 
the government had deemed the plan worthy of a trial In 
the harbour of the city. The day arrived, one in the 
bright mouth of June, well fitted to cnablo the Cata- 
lonians to see the new wonder cut the waters. Com- 
missioners were appointed to watch the experiment, and 
report the results to the authorities. A vessel of two 
hundred tons burden, called the Trinity, was actually 
moved by steam, acting upon wheels, before the asto- 
nished city, l^ow the re^er might expect that the 
management of steam power then began to excite the 
attenUon of men, especially of all who were aiming at 
the development of human resources. A strange dis- 
a])polutment is felt when we see the Spanish govern- 
ment rewarding Garay, and hear the ’ majority of the 
commissioners report in favour of his invention, w'hilst 
no further results follow. What was the cause of this 1 
Prqjudiee agninst the novelty, and ignorance of the 
ma^ne,— for de Garay kept his plan a secret,— may 
h^ve prevepted sucoess. All that was known was that 
used a boiler, and that wheels were turned by its 
agency. Is it possible, some one may aifiL, that a 
Sptmish captain should invent the steam-engine, and 
unaided advance it to such perfection that a ship was 
xqovf^d through the waters by its action ; and that such 
n discovery imould be neglected bv so ambitious a power 
as Spaitt 1 things are stated os/octe, and must 

nseelTed as true, however extijmrdiiiary- The 
aMinei7 may have been clutnay# we working bad, 
aid Gte poWttSnian* but that Blasco de Garay nkvigated 
itaseel % steam in cannot be reasonably denied. 
^ expefim^t bad little or no influence on the subse- 
quent histo^ of tbestesm-engine, and must be imrded 
at one of ' wose bold movements whkh fidi from 
tP the ^ or the nations in widchmad^ 
Ska of Ifcorope had, however, bean aioi»ed; 


I men began to frel that steam oonteliiid within t| same 
I element of mighty force, and thustbt Utherio niiMM 
I power attracted the watching eyta of pUM^ia^ 
Luring the next hundred years somt noUotti |n|iar 
indicating this altered feeling. 

An engineer of Louis Xlll. who beoame ohpil; of the 
works to the* Prince of Wales in the time Of oMIt t. 
paid some attention to the suhleot ; and an 
mechanist, named Giovanni Bianca, proposed tO 
mills by steam. Thus, at the begiiin 
toenth century men seemed watching mr the bilip w 
the new power. Amid the fhry of theological atlifhi 
and the rancour of polltioal warfare, whilst ^afumd 
was distracted by civil commotions, aud battles raged 
by sea and land ; the element destined to unite dtitent 
nations, and form the world Into one great househmd, 
was slowly rising from its eoncealineut of many ages. 
Wo now approach the period when the notion of steam 
power assumed a clear and distinct form, aud took its 
place among the recutonahle speculations and experi- 
ments of thoughtful men. 

Edward Somerset, Marquis of Worcester, had en|^ed 
with ardour on the side of the unfortunate Chanes L 
and found himself at last in the Tower of London, 
his friends dead or exiled, liis property In other himds, 
and the cause for which ho had fought apd suffrred 
trampled to the dust. • 

What now occupied the thoughts of the Royalist 
noble Some have eulivoncd the solitude of a dungeon 
by watching the habits of a spider, or observing the 
growth of a flower in their prison window ; he turned 
his active mind to the unexplored realms of science, 
and gazed inquiringly along those paths at the 
entrance of which Bacon had raised the clear sigu-posls, 
with the finger of true philosophy pointing the stranger 
in the direction which the world had so often groped 
for, and so often missed. To this Imprisoned nobleman 
is ascribed the first well-digested Idea of the steam- 
engine. How did the thought reach him 1 By what U 
commonly called an accident, or more properly by the 
happy observation of a simple and most ocfnimon 
ciecurrence, and by just reasoning upon thoihet noticed. 

We must imagine the marquis seated in his small 
prison-room; on the fire is a pot, In which his dinner 
is preparing,— his thoughts arc uoj; upon the meal, but 
flitting to and fro, across the numerous battle-fields, 
where the Stuart banner had drooped, or picturing the 
solemn and mournful circumstancca of that «30th of 
January, 1649, when a king died by the headsman's hand. 
These reflections have, however, too often before occu- 
pied his mind, which is, therefore, easily drawn from 
such gloomy reminiscences to the events clqso at hand. 
What is that upon which Edward Somerset gazes so 
fixedly ? That fire is not the alchemist's furnace, nor 
that pot a Ho.dcruclan crucible, and yet his eyes relhse 
to move therefrom. Nought is visible, save the liisslng 
steam rushing from the pot, and the sharp risings and 
ihllings of the lid, forced up by the expanded vapour. 
He has heard of men who regarded steam os capable of 
becoming' a strong and untiring servant of mankind, 
and now sees those feeble heaving of its Infimtlnc 
energies with some strange fluttering anticipatiomi. New 
.thoughts croi^upon him 4 ir 9 m which he, closely intef^ 
routing, sees^hcr, and still more startling, ideas rise. 


The quietude of a prison enabled him calmly to |ailow 
out and test hU opinions, which were publifdmd miter 
the Restoration, in a book entitled ** The Somntlljqg of 
One Hundred Inventions.” Those who can tmtain 
aceess to the work road in the sixty^lghih invcn> 
tion the theory of the Marquis of WOtcester, aud 
disoem the point in the lino of disoovexy to whleh ho 
reached. l%e production of steams in one vessel or 
hcdhfr, and its passage to another, in which ite 
^qeld act upon the machineiy, were included ii| me 
iheniy^ and mis is still the pm^te of setion te w 
modwll engines. O^us iS$ Harquis of Wmepeeljfr 
fiemt marked out the ybifi nrtfdi mighty mamhiaa. 
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, A great etep vas'now made in the disooveiy ; the 
notion of the boiler in which the Btcam was raised 
from the water by heat, and the cylinder in which the 
etpaniEdve vapour is kept ready for action, were now 
exhibited to the active specnlations of men. Let ns 
ihark the second great stage in the progress. This 
is also due to an Englishman, Sir Samuel Morland, who 
Was master of the works to Charles II. and of such 
&me as an engineer, that Louis XIV. sought his 
assistance in some of the great works which distin- 
guished his reign. When the powers treasured in 
steam became known, by the experiments of the author 
of ** The Hundred Inventions,” Morland began to ex- 
amine the capabilities of heated water to produce 
a certain amount of steam. This was walking in the 
right path, avoiding all useless speculations and blind 
experiments for the road of patient investigation. 
To ascertain the volume of steam produced from a 
given quantity of water, was of the highest impor- 
tance to the successful working of the new power. 
To use so dangerous a force without being able to 
calculate its effects, would have only resulted in dis- 
appointments, which might have led men to abandon the 
discovery already made, and thus have retarded the 
progress of the great machine. To prevent the new 
auxiliary from becoming the master instead of the 
servant of men, it was necessary to calculate its powers, 
observe its workings, and note, with a nice discrimina- 
tion, its various developments. In this work Morland 
succeeded so well, that his results differ but little from 
those derived from the experience of our times. He 
drew up tables, exhibiting the expansions of certain 
volumes of Vater into steam, and thus supplied future 
engineers with a guide for their operations. 

Two points were now gained, — ^a knowledge of the 
manner in which the steam should be coUecied for its 
appropriate action, and of its probable force when ob- 
tained. The boiler, the cylinder, the steam, were now 
prepared ; who made the next advance, and what was 
its character 1 Denis Papin, a Frenchman, was driven 
from his native country by the .cruelty and folly pf 
liouis XIV. who, by revoking the edict of Nantes, com- 
uelled vast numbers of his Protestant subjects to leave 
France, and carry their ingenuity and industry to Eng- 
land. Papin became an intimate friend of Boyle, the 
scientific chemist, and a Fellow of the Ro/al Society. 
Some gourmands only know him as the inventor of a 
machine for extracting soup from bones, which appara- 
tus is called “ Papin’s Digester,” wherein, by the heat 
of steam, the largest bones are made to yield nutritious 
matter. Papin’s studies, however, conducted him to 
oUects of far greater importance than the preparation 
of {maps, or the development of culinary arts. The 
reader is supposed to know, that, in order to communi- 
cate motion to a machine bv steam, a bar, called a 
piston, must be moved to and fro by the force of the 
vapour. It is easilv seen that a jet of steam rushing 
against one end of the piston will move it forwards ; but 
how can it be brought back again I Only by the with- 
drawal of the steam, or by its reduction to %cater, in 
which case the piston will again be forced down by the 
mere weight of the atmosphere, acting with a pressure 
of 151bs. on each square inch of surfitce. But how 
reduce the steam to the water whence it rose] By 
letting water flow upon the expanded vapour, which 
will then be instantly eondensed to hot water, and per- 
mit the piston to fall lAroogh tho vacuum thus pro- 
duced., By such a sucoession of steam-jets pushing 
fbrwards the lever, and the condensation allowing of its 
return, is the whole movement of the steam-engine 
effacted. The easy and ready production of the vacuum 
under the piston may bo asenbed to Papin, who thus 
presented the steam-engine to the iforld, ready for all 
work, either moon the surfiice, or heiaeath the earth in I 
deep minM. .Bat much was requlxed ere the power I 
^ the machine could be usefully de^bped ; it might at | 
that iiKage be likmed to' a strong^^wCd, but rude and 


awkward man, summoned to act as a soldier. The 
drill-sergeant looks at the raw recroit, and sees with 
pleasure the store of rough power lying in those bones 
and muscles, but also thinks of the drilling necessaiy 
to reduce that clumsy /orm to soldier-like activity and 
facility of movement. 

The steam-engine was now fairly in the world, but as 
yet rudo and cumbrous in its workings. But Science 
has taken it under her chaige, and issues her commands 
to various teachers, who shall bring it to a beautiful 
precision and hair-breadth accuracy in its gigantic 
movements. 

Captain Bavery now begins his experiments, and, by 
various devices, advances the steam-engine to greater 
efficiency ; he invents gauge-pipes, to indicate both the 


consumption of water and the production of steam, by 
which the chances of accidents are lessened, and further 
control obtained over the giant which men had set to 
work. Additional command was acquired by the intro- 
duction of the safety-valve to Savery’s engine by Dr. 
Desaguliers, a clergyman, and lecturer on science in Lon- 
don ; until tins improvement was introduced, the engine- 
worker felt in constant dread of sudden^ explosions. 
The draining of deep mines was the great object to which 
these steam-engines were devoted ; but they were unable 
to raise water more than ninety feet, a second or a 
third engine being used in the case of greater depths. 
Thus, if it were required to raise water from the depth 
of 270 feet, the first engine raised the water to a reser- 
voir ninety feet from the bottom ; from this reservoir 
the second engine raised it ninety feet more ; making 
in all 1 80 feet ; when the third engine began its opera- 
tion, and raised the water to the surface. A vast 
expenditure of force was therefore necessary in these 
machines, and an immense outlay of fuel became requi- 
site, all of which were serious drawbacks to the efficiency 
of the engines. 

Thus, much was yet required to bring the steam-engine 
to its present high point as a moving force. Some 
improvements were effected by Ncwc.)mcn, an iron- 
founder of Dartmouth, who took out a patent, and 
introduced his engines into extensive use; but these 
details need not detain us from the great inventions of 
the far-famed James Watt, who may be called the creator 
of the modern bteam-engine, so numerous were his 
inventions, and so beneficial their results. To give 
an outline of his life it^« not our present object, but rather 
to describe the steps by which he perfected the machine, 
and reduced its once irregular and dangerous move- 
ments to a beautiful precision and security. 

Watt’s attention was first called to the defects of the 
existing engines by the examination of one made by 
Newcomen, and ho soon perceived tho rich harvest of 
fame and profit in store for the man who should develop 
the full powers qf the steam-engine. He saw the mode 
in which this might be effected, and beheld the path 
leading to the temple of glory; but his instruments 
were too feeble to carry out his vast designs, and for a 
period many a bright idea ivas secluded in his thought- 
ful, scientific mind. At length, Boulton of Birmingham 
became the partner of Watt, placing a part of his foun- 
dry at the disposal of his friend, upon which the progress 
of Watt began. 

The production of improved machinery was absolutely 
requisite to produce that smoothness of motion essential 
to the easy working of gigantic beams, rods, and pis- 
tons, which should combine the easiest motion with the 
utmost tightness In the cylinder, in order to confine the 
highly expanded steam. ICeehanlats could not be found 
to execute such delicate works : itrorkm^ there- 
fore to be trained erq Watt coidd exhibit hla clear con- 
ceptions in operation. Many pages would scarcely 
suffice to desorit^ fully the severe and rimple logic, 
the subtle contrivances^ and brilliant Bieorlxing, by 
which he developed numy of his improvements; we 
must content ourselves, therMore, with a statemqht of 
rested only. Many of these oensistdf ffirmer disee- 
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verieR worked up to greater preciaion : thus the steam 
under the piston was condensed before the time of Watt, 
but he detected much clumsiness in the method of 
efTeoting this, and much incompleteness in the work, 
as (dl the steam was not condensed, and the descent of 
the piston was therefore partly resisted by the remain- 
ing vapours. A great loss of power was the inevitable 
result of this error. The attempt to correct the defect 
led Watt into some most abstruse calculations, which 
he was compelled to pursue by theory alone, and 
reached, at last, by a beautiful guess, the truth sought. 
He also saw that the injection of water into the cylin- 
der at all must cool the piston as it descended, whereas 
this should be kept as hot 4s the steam itself, which 
otherwise would be turned to water and its power lost. 
To remedy this, another series of thoughtful investiga- 
tions, descending into the deep mysteries of latent and 
sensible heat, became necessary before the difficulty was 
overcome. 

One of the most beautiful conceptions of Watt is 
shown in the arrangement called the ''parallel motion,*' 
the object of which was to secure the steady and up- 
right working of the piston ; for in such rapid move- 
ments the slightest twisting of the works would soon 
shatter the machine. The production of such a direct 
motion may appear a simple matter, but it required all 
the mechanical skill of Watt's well-trained intellect to 
solve the delicate problem. The reader must remember, 
that a rod, suspended perpendicularly to one end of a 
moving beam, will not rise and fall in a straight line, 
but in a peculiar curve. This divergency of motion must 
shake and loosen the works, so os to destroy their air- 
tight character. The problem proposed was to find a 
point, in the rod which, notwithstanding its oscillatory 
movements, ahovld always remain in the saine straight 
line; could this be discovered, the whole of the action 
might be kept free from undue vibrations. Such a point 
was found, dud Watt enabled to apply all those im- 
provements which depended upon the movement just 
described. • 

Another step now made gave additional Pccurity to 
the steam-engine, and illustrated the skill of Watt in 
overcoming difficulties. A valve, called the " throttle," 
regulated the supply of steam from the boiler ; but the 
care required for its management was more than could 
bo obtained from any save the most attentive workmen. 
Watt resolved, therefore, to make his engine its own 
regulator ; and, after a train of hard thinking, invented 
the machine called “ the governor." The principle was, 
to secure some means of making the increased velocity 
of the engine the means of checking the in-nish of the 
steam, and so reducing the undue rapidity of motion ; 
wdiilst a too slow movement increased the supply of 
vapour and accelerated the action. Thus the most 
perfect regularity was secured by methods which excite 
the admiration of all who are able to appreciate the 
beauties of scientific mechanism. 

These instances are sufficient to indicate the nature of 
the numerous improvements introduced by Watt, whose 
ofTorts excited the emulation of a host o£followers, who 
have carried the powers of the steam-engine to a degree 
beyond the most sanguine expectations of Watt; so 
that whilst ho could only promise a force sufficient to 
raise 500,0001b8., others have fhmished engines capable 
of lifting 126,000,000 lbs.; thus giving an increase of 
power in thejuroi^rtion of 250 to 1. To these subse- 
quent steps Watt, however, pointed the way ; and since 
w time every part of the en^e has been made a study, 
and various improvements in boilers, pistons, valves, 
wlmels, fumaioes, and smoke-tubes, have rewarded the 
perseverance of ttie engineer. Every day fresh dis- 
Qoveries may be expected to arise, by which a more 
exceUent construction and simpler working shall be 
obtained, ^ce the opening of the Liverpool and 
Ifanchester Hallway, ^h'&cts have been accumulating 
for the of our land-steamers, and from the time 

when Eniton cut the waters of the Hudson, divers ex- 


periments have been yearly advancing the capabilities 
of steam navigation. 

Whether this power of modem times shaR oentlnue 
its progress, or be laid aside for some oomMmitlpn of 
mightier forces, we know not ; but, whilst we revere the 
divines, moralists, and poets, who have formedotir eerUeet 
thoughts, let us also honour those who have diseWseil 
a means of uniting remotest nations in onc^boud of 
fellowship, and carrying civilization to dUiahi lanill. 
The discoverers in physical science must not be demited 
mere caterers for our bodily pleasures, but men eeffi’ 
missioned to aid in extending the noblest interests of 
mankind. 


8PRATT AND rORBES’ft LYCTA. 

(SECOHl) XOTICK.) 

The second volume of this work will prove 
more attractive to the generality of readers than 
its predecessor, inasmuch as it contains less nulU 
quarian detail, and is valuable to those who are 
seeking to improve their knowledge of the natural 
history, botany, and geology, &c. of Lycia. It 
opens with the account of the embarkation of the 
party for Rhodes ; and details the views and melan- 
choly end of Mr. Danicll. It is gratifying to find, 
from the last wTitten documents of this gentleman, 
that much that he saw in his last journey corro- 
borated the accounts given us by Captain Beaufort, 
one of the earliest explorers of tlioso regions. The 
doubtful point in philology is mooted, as to 
whether the rock tombs are (he construction of the 
normal Lycians or the Persians; in philology, so 
to speak, as it is by the insa'iptions on these 
tombs that we are enabled to come to any con- 
clusion. It seems, judging from the evidence here 
adduced, in addition to the previous observations 
and opinions of Mr. Sharpe, who has given great 
attention to the subject, that these monuments 
were the work of the Persians, and erected by 
them soon after their settlement in the country. 
The leech merchants collect their prey in a curious 
fashion. 

" In the fountains on tho yailahs, where wo found the 
little Paludina, a Planaria abounds, identical with our 
.common British Planaria fiisca ; and, in tho marshes and 
lakes, such as Caralitis, the modicimil leech is plentiful. 
It is equally abundant in the marshes of tho low countiy. 
In those near Xanthus, the Icoohes are gathered all tho 
year round ; but in the highlands, only in summer. To 
collect them, people go into tho water, wading about 
with their legs and thighs bare, so that the leeches may 
stick to their skin. They then scrape them off, and 
put them into a bag. The leech-merchantB carry tliem 
away in linen bags, which they soak in every stream or 
pool they came to. Each curries -many of those bogs 
suspend^ in a basket, and kept apart by twigs. Eveiy 
day, such of the leeches as may have died are sonarated 
from the living, and thrown away. Smyrna w their 
usual destination, whence they are forwarded io the 
ports of France and Italy. The leeches are farmed by 
the Agas^but there is a profitable contralmnd trade 
driven. They arp sold by the gatherers for about one 
hundred and twenty piastres the oke; whieh* even 
though a great many die, gives a large profit to the 
merchant. Somoiiroes, howeven all die. There Is a 
leeoh^bazaar held at Caisabar.”— Yob IL pp. 76, 77. 

There is a species of spider, tlie Mygale, ** that 
lives in a tube of earth, closed at its aperture by 
an earthy door, which opens and shuts for tlio en* 
trance and exit of the aimdi|ial, being suspended by 
a kind of hinge, constructed put of the tSUky WfiV ' 

It is presumed, this little Biogenes encloses tnsny I 
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ah unwary victim in his den, whose power of 
ese^ must be mall indeed, when once ne enters 
t^ienlaok hole. The ** lasoiate ogni speranza voi 
ch^entrate,’* should be the motto of this dismal 
abode. 

Aristotle’s observations, in his History of Ani- 
mals, are entirely borne out by the investigations 
of the Lycian tourists. It is something to the 
credit of nncient Writers, that that which was 
written ages ago is in commercial phrascblggy the 
staple commomty of our times. It has been often 
insisted on, that the work of the great naturalist 
should be more generally read than it is. 

" The traveller who, when treading the shores of the 
coasts and islands df the JBgean, observes, as he can 
scarcely fail to do, the innumerable remains of the hard 
parts of cuttle-fishes, piled literally in heaps along the 
sands, or, when watching the Greek fishermen draw their 
nets, marks the number of these creatures mixed up 
with the abundance of true fishes taken, and equally 
prized as articles of food by the captors, can at once 
understand why the naturalists of ancient Greece should 
have treated so fully of the history of the Cephalopoda, 
and its poets have made allusions to them as familiar 
objects. In an English drama, such allusions would be 
out of place, and misunderstood. ' To a Greek audience 
the mention of a cuttle fish was as the mention of a 
herring among ourselves. The mob above the cliazoma 
would appreciate the former, as the gods in our galleries 
would recognize the latter, as part and parcel of their 
householdwumiture. One of the most striking spectacles 
at night, on the shores of the iEgean, is to sec the nu- 
merous torches glancing along the shores, and reilected 
by the still and clear sea, borne by poor fishermen, pad- 
dling as silently os possible over the rocky shallows, in 
search of the cuttle-fish, which, when seen lying beneath 
the waters, in widt for his prey, they dexterously spear, 
ere the creature has time to dart, with the rapidity of 
an arrow, from the weapon about to fhmsfix his soft 
but firm body. As in aucient times, these mollusks 
constitute now a valuable part of the food of the poor, 
by whom they are chiefly u«ed. The imprecation of the 
chorus, who, calling down upon their victim the extre- 
mity of ill fortune, desired that he might be reduced to 
a single cuttle-fish, and tlmt a dog might come and 
snatch this last poor morsel from liim,^ would be as 
well appreciated in a modem Greek cotfeo-house, where 
curses, deep and lengthy, are now liberally bestowed by 
enra^d ffomblers on their siicccssful opponents, as 
^ong the original admirers of Aristophanes. The 


We can ourselves boar testimony to its excellence, 
tfhen well beaten, to render the flesh tender before 
being dressed, and then cut up into morsels, and served 
in a savoury brown stew, it makes a dish by no means 
to bo despf^d, exo^lent in both substance and flavour. 
A modern Lycian dinner, in which stewed cuttle-fish 
formed the first, and roaat porcupine the' second, course, 
would Scarcely foil to bo relished byau unprejudiced 
epicure in search of novelty. 

diahtir^, however, all the focilitios of observing 
cuttle-fishes, which the Mgem pre-eminently affords, 
the account of thq habits and structure of these 
animals, in the writings of Aristotle, must ever remain 
among the most admirable ngtnral history essays ever 
ifaitten. U we bring togetlier all that he records of 
theSe creatures in the sev^l hooks of the Histoiy of 
Aninlals, we cannot fhil to i^preciate the position of the 
fitagyrite, as the greatest of nidburalists, past and pre- 
sent ; for none among them all ever combined such ex- 
traordinary powers of ohseHing equaliy the sthicture 
of the individual and the habits the species, with the 
hi ghest eapa dly for generaUzatloli. Bahh feet narrated 

(1) in dte Achiu^es of ^ 


by Aristotle seems affways to hb told wllh reference to 
some law, floating, as it weiCL before his mind’s eye, and to 
be fixed through the'determmStion of the instance. Every- 
thing, too, is told in perfect good foith ; hearsay narrations 
are related as such, and carefully distinguished from 
ersonal obvervatlons ; a feature which places the natural 
istory writings of Aristotle on a par with the highest 
productions of modem science. This cannot be said of 
any other ancient author who has treated of similar 
subjects. The philosophical spirit which pervades the 
History of Animals, distinguishes itfrom, and elevates it 
above, the great minority of the natural history writings 
of the modems, and renders the study of that great 
work a sound course of rckding in the education of the 
student of natural history. Or rather, such should be ; 
for, unfortunately, the acquaintance of too many modem 
naturalists, with the writings of the Sta^rite, is con- 
fined to the bare knowledge of the existence of his 
memorable Histoiy.” — Vol. ii. pp. 91 — 95. 

In that very clever novel, “ The Falcon Family,” 
the history and habits of the human Sponge are 
detailed with capital humour and effect. We have 
here an account of the Sponge of Commerce. 

** The sponge of oommerce is found attached to rocks 
in various depths between three fathoms and thirty. 
When alive it isof a dull bluish black above, and of a dirty 
white beneath. There are several qualities, possibly indi- 
cating as many distinct^spccics. The best are taken amoxig 
the Cyclades. The sponge divers, however, are mostly 
people from the islands of the Carian coast ; from Ca- 
iymnoB, and the islands between Calymnos and Rhodes. 
They go in little fleets of caiques, each of six or seven tons 
burden, and manned by six or eight men. The season 
for the fishery lasts from May until Beptember. All 
the men dive in turn. They remain under water foom 
one to three minutes. They descend to the bottom at 
various depths, between five fathoms and twenty, or 
even, though rarely, thirty. Very few of the Archipelago 
divers can descend so deep as the last-named depth, 
and it is doubtful whether they can work, in such case, 
when down. Some years ago a diver asserted he had 
bent a ropo round the beam of a Turkish frigate, sunk 
in thirty fathoms water off Scio. Mr. Love, when en- 
gaged in raising the guns of some of the sunken phips, 
confirmed his statement, by finding the ropo still bent 
round the beam. In deep water, a rope weighed by a 
stone is let down, by which the divers ascend when they 
have gathered the sponges. They carry nothing about 
their persons except a netted bag, which is attached to 
a hoop suspended round their necks ; in this they place 
the sponges. In a good locality a diver may bring up 
fifty okes of sponges in a day. A yery largo sponge may 
w'cigh two okes. The weight is calculated from the 
sponges when they are dried. A sponge is dried in the 
sun, after being cleaned in sea-water; fresh-water rots 
it and turns it black. The slimy or animal matter Is 
stamped out by the diver’s feet. When dried, the 
sponces are strung in circles. They are sold at twenty- 
five drachmas an oke. The chief nuurkets for them a^ 
Smyrna, Rhodes, and Napoli. 

“ The sponge fislieries were probably conducted 
among the ancient Greeks as they are now. Bence, 
information being obtainable with focility, we find a full 
account of the sponge in the writings of Aristotle. He 
appears to have been deeply interested In Its blstoiy, 
on account of the link it seemed td presenii b^wSen tbS 
animal and vegetable natures. .Tbrnfoife tbe qfibstlon, 
whether sponges possessed sensation, is dfoeusshd by 
him more tmoi once, and left mide^sd ; the state- 
ments for and against th^ capneltjr df wi^ are, hml^- 
ever, fairly put forward. The SIdfie is debated 

among hattmlsts at the present IS ancienlly, 

there are not wanting advocates for elmr view. Aris- 
totle distinjmiahes sponges undei^'^ fefods; tlfohe tidA 
might be cleaned, and &ose iriiitm: coidd dot. ^ tie 
last be States that tfaeit snbetede’ difinlNmt, bat 
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perforated by latigre eaiiAls. irere ttibre tIbcoub 

than other apohges^ aha trhen dried> lemalned black. 
The description exactly applies to the common coast- 
lino spon^B of the useless for economic pur-- 

poses. His account of the spons^s of commerce is 
more detailed. He distinguishes three varieties : those 
which were lax and porous ; those of thick and close 
texture ; and a third kind, called sponges of Achilles, 
finer, more compact, and stronger than the others. 
These last were rarest, and used to be placed in helmets 
and in boots, as protections from pressure for the head 
and feet. They all grow on the rocks, adhering not by 
one point only, nor by the whole surfkce, but by 
some extent of the surfacOi' The best kinds grow on 
fhc coasts which become suddenly deep. He attributes 
the superior fineness of texture in these deep-sea kinds 
to the greater, uniformity of temperature of the water 
in such places. When alive, and before they are 
washed, they are black. Their canals are often in- 
liabitcd by little crustacca. Such are the leading points 
of the account given of sponges in the filth book 
of the History of Animals,”— Vol. ii. pp. 124—128. 

It happened, unfortunately, that our travellers 
were compelled to leave at a time when ve^getation 
was at its greatest height and beauty ; malaria of 
the most fatal kind would have encompassed them 
in its deadly fangs, had they played the laggard. 
They contrived, notwithstanding, to obtain a great 
many plants, some Of w^hich were new to the 
British flora. There appears to be an abundance 
of herbs. Anemones of all sorts abound, and 
some pretty varieties of the fritillary. The last 
cliapter is devoted to the consideration of the geo- 
logical structure of the country. The fact of many 
of the rock tombs appearing lower than they origi- 
nally were, is fully accounted for by the increase in 
the thickness of the soil, which ^Tilhollt doubt con- 
tains many treasures of antiquity embedded in it. 
There is an ingenious explanation offered of the 
nature and causes of the singular changes of form 
in the Cos fresh-water beds. Three appendices 
complete this volume ; but for their contents we 
must refer our readers tbeni.selves to judge by per- 
sonal examination. 'J'o those who take an in^rest 
in this part of Asia, these volumes cannot fail to 
prove a valuable acquisition ; and it is to be re- 
membered, that by the efforts only of diligent and 
apeurata inquirers on the locality itself, can we 
arrive at any certain knowledge of a country, — 
its customs, manners, and peculiarities. 


ENGLISH SCENEET. 
nxscBiPiioH or a piotubbsqub lAkb. 

All painters who have imitated the more confined 
scenes of nature, hikTe been fond of making studios from 
old neglected bye-roads and hollow ways ; and perhaps 
there are few spots that, in so small a compass, have a 
greater variety of that sort of beauty called picturesque ; 
but I believe the instances are very rare of painters, \^ho 
have turned out volunteers Into a gentleman’s walk or 
drive, eitW when made between artificial banks, or 
when the natural sides of banks have been improved. 

Perhaps tirhat is most immediately striking in a lane 
of this kind is its Intrieacy. Any winding rc^, indeed, 
espedally where them am bimks, mint necessarily have 
some degree of Intriea^; but inaaressed lane, every 
ojfort of art seenis dimoM against thaidisiNwition of the 
groiind-^tbf sides are ao regularly slofiea, so regularly 
planted^ and &e space, wben there isai^, between them 
and ikq road, so uniformly levelled : the swesjgps of the 
so jdiuifly iriifieH ^ veiges of grass that bound it 
BO nicely edged^^*^ warn, in i^rt, has sttehmlappea^ 


aoce of having been made by a reOeljit, that eurioslly, 
that most active principle of plee«um^ is almhit extin- 
guished. But in hollow-lanes and byg-toios, all the iogd- 
ing features, and a thousand oircumstaimee of dfitldl, pro- 
mote the natural intricacy of the ground; the are 
sudden and unprepared— the banks sometimel btuken 
and abrupt — sometimes smooth and .gentiy. Ifot net 
uniformly, sloping— now wildly overhung eritn thbketl 
of trees and bushes— now loosely skirted with HU 

regular verge of grass, no cut edges, no distinct linos ef 
separation— all is mixed and blended together, and the 
border of the road itself, shaped by the mere tread of 
passengers and animals, is as unconstrained as the foot- 
steps that formed it. Even the tracks of the wheels— 
for no ciri^umstanccs are indifl’erent -contributo to tho 
picturesque eflcct of the whole ; the varied lines they 
describe just mark the way among trees and bushes — 
often some obstacle, a cluster of low thorns, a force 
bush, a tusnock, a large stone, forces the wheels into 
sudden and intricate turns— 4)ften a group of trees or a 
thicket occasions the road to separate Into two parts, 
leaving a sort of island in the middle. 

These arc a few of the picturesque accidents, which 
in lanes and bye- roads attract tho notice of painters. In 
many scenes of that kind, the varieties of form, of 
colour, and of light and shade which present themselvos 
at every step are uumberless ; and it Is a singular cir 
cumstance, that some of tho most striking among them 
should be owing to the indiscriminate hacking of the 
peasant, nay, to the very decay that Is occasioned by it. 
When opposed to the tameness of the poor pinioned 
trees— whatever their ago— of a gentleman’s plantation, 
drawn up straight and even together, there is often a 
sort of spirit and animation in the manner in which old 
neglected pollards stretch out their limbs quite across 
those hollow roads, in evory wild and irregular direction; 
on some, the large knots and protuberanoes add to the 
ruggedncKs of their twisUid tnuiks ; in others, the deep 
hollow of the inside, tho mosses 6a the bank, the rich 
yellow of tho j^ouch-wood, with the blackuess of the 
more decayed substance, ivffbrd such variety of tints, of 
brilliant and mellow lights with deep and peculiar 
shades, as the finest timber tree, however beautiful in 
other respects, with all it# health and vigour cannot 
exhibit. 

Tins careless method of cutting, just as the fanner 
happened to want a few stakes or polos, gives infinite 
Viiriety to the general outline of the banks. Near to 
one of these *'unwedgcable and gnarled oaks,” often 
rises the slender elegant form^of a young beech, ash, or 
birch, that had escaped the axe, whose tender bark and 
light foliage appear still more delicate and airy, when 
seen sideways a^nst the rough bark and massy head of 
the oak, Sometimes it rises 01011)0 from the bimk -Kome- 
times from amid a cluster of ritth hollies, or wild juni- 
pers — sometimes its light and upright stem is oml traced 
by the projecting cedat-like boughs of the yew. 

The ground itself in these lantfs is as much varied in 
form, tint, and light and sliade, ils the plants tliat grow 
upon it ; this, as usual, instead of dvring anything to art, 
is, on the contrary, occasioned by accident and neglect. 
The winter torrents in some places wash down tho mould 
from the upper grounds and form projections of various 
shapes, which, from tho fatness of the soil, are generally 
enriched ydth the moss luxuriant vegeiatiort ; in other 
parts they Wr the banks into deen hollows, discovering 
the different strata of earth, and the shaggy roots of 
trees. These hollows are frequcoitly oVei^iwu with 
wild roses, with honeysuckles, periwinkles, and other 
trailing plOnts, which with tneir iBawers and pendant 
branches, have quite a different effoct when haai^g 
loosely over one of these recesM apposed to its dtie|> 
shade, and mixed with the fomm roots of treea and 
the varied Unis of the soil, ll^ that which ih4| pto- 
dUed when they are trimmed intt» bushes, of 0^1 
along a idumbheiy, where the ground has b^n 
into ono« uniform slope. In the aummer<>time ^ese 
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littie oAveniB afford a cool reti«at for the ^eep, and It 
is dlfficalt to imagine a more beantiihl fore^ground than 
iS' formed by the different groups of them in one. of 
these lanes ; some feeding on the patches of tnrf, t^tr 
in the wider parts are intmmuted with the fern and 
bushes ; some lying in the niches they have worn in the 
banks among the roots of trees, and to which they 
have made many sidelong paths; some reposing in 
these deep recesses, their bowers 

O’ercanopied with Inscioiis eglantine. 

— Uvedak Price on the Pietwrccque, 


^oettg. 

In QrlghM^l Poetry, the Name, real or aesumed, of ihe Author, ie 
printed in Bnall iCapitala under the title; in gelectiona, it li 
printed in Italice at the end. 

COUNT GBBO OF MONTFOET.i 
Prom the German of Schwab. 

BY THE BEV. HENRY THOMFSON, H. A. CANTAB. 

It was Be Montfort, age-worn knight, 

Gaz'd on the lake's blue deep. 

And mark’d the shallops float m light, 

On the still wave asl^p ; 

Barth, water, heaven, in dead repose ; 

And yearn’d to be at peace like those. 

And, as he ffom that trance awoke, 

Ho call'd his followers true, 

And words of love and blessing spoke, 

And bade a last adieu ; 

Took leave of lordship, towers, and land. 

And rode to the fiir distant strand. 

And lo I .while there hc listening stood. 

Up spndig a fresheiiing breeze ; 

And straight St. Fete r's Abbot good 
Upon the beech he sees. 

A skiff with swelling sail lay nigh ; 

O, but his heart beat; yearningly ! 

St. Peter’s House, that stilly spot 
Kiss’d by the rippling wave, ^ ’ 

His soul, the fires yonth forgot, 

Besires for hogic and grave. 

All earthly gauds 4ind joys laid by. 

There will he serge his God, and die. 

The Chuiphman^ilest that counsd wise ; 

On board the Coimt he bore, 

And for the -cloister, with his prize, 

, Push'd lightly from the shore. 

Now float thewfon the exulting blue ; 
p, hut the Count exulted too ! 

Much mov'd, fe spake, *' O, couldst thou see, 

' Bord Abbot, half my joy 1 

Thnt water fpm% up at me, 
lake mdtraftr on her boy 1 
' " Por know, hs yonder rocky Horn, 

On slupboatf I myself was bom : 

And as I in Ibis shallop lie, 

Bodg'd on' the ghttering deep, 

1 feel once more in infamy 
On ora£o oonch asleep ; 

My motherfe voice is murmuring nigh, 

And fills my ear w^ lullal^.” 

Meanwhile^ the hnik drives clieerly on ; 

They sen the tsQ Horn rise; 

The Count; with mingling thoughts foredone, 
Closes Ins weaiy eyes ; 

And by the radders even Tday. 

Bttetoh'd <b the deck, be uumoering lay. 


And as the light bark sweeps along, 

His natal spot they near ; 

Then fell his mothers Cradle song 
So softly on his bar ! 

He oped his eyes, and cried, " How deep, 
0 mother, was that blessed sleep ! ” 

He droop’d his weary lids once more, 

Yet deemr on to rest. 

St^, shallop, stay I thy course is o'er— 
In haven is thy guest. 

The Abbot kneris before him now. 

And signs the death-cross on his brow. 

Make in the holy house his grave ; 

Amid the chantiy lay : 

By the warbling wave, at AM that gave. 
And now hatn ta’en away : 

In gentle peace, secure from hoims. 

He slumbers in the blue lake's arms. 
Sectory^ Jfrinakmt 
Feb, 12, 1846. 
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have here made only a nosegay of eulled flowers, and 
have brought nothing of my own, but tbo string that ties 
thom."~j|fonto<yne. 

Beware of misapplying Scripture. It is a thing 
easily done, but not so easily answered. I know not 
any one gap that hath let in more and more dangerous 
errors into the Church, than this, — ^that men take the 
word of the sacred text, fitted to particular occasions, 
and to the condition of the times wherein they were 
written, and then apply them to themselves and others, 
as they find them, without due respect had tp the dif- 
ferences that maybe between those times and cases and 
the present , — Bishop Sanderson. 

Avoid as much as possible multiplicity of business. 
Never bo curious to know what passes in the world, 
any further than duty obliges you ; it will only distract 
the mind when it should be better employed. — Bp. 
Wilson. 

Imfatienob is a quality sudden, eager, and insatiable, 
which grasps at all, and admits of no delay ; scorning 
to wait God’s leisure, and attend humbly and dutifully 
upon the issues of his wise and just providence.—- 

To be happy at home is the ultimate result of all 
ambition, the end to which evei^y enterprise and labour 
tends, and of which every desire prompts the prose- 
cution.— «/b/inson. 

Thobb who quit their proper dharaeter to assume 
what does not belong to them, are for the giea1;er part 
ignorant of both the character they leave and of the 
character they assume.-* 


N.B.— A stamped Edition of thli Perlpdleal oaa be forwarded 
ree of postage, on application to the Publisher, for the conve- 
denoe of parties residing at a dlstonee, priee 2 *. 6d. per quarter. 
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italian 9f»»nt Wvl in Vvifon. 

H wheiefore Bonglit die daily at one apot ^ 

That one returning ray] 'Twas the same light .j 
That on her native hUla fell cheeringly: 

But in the lecdleotion of those bills 
Was surely more of sorrow than of joy. 

And she w»i sad enough. Tet ever stlU 
In very thiinIrfalnesB me hailed the sma^ 

Who on his daily pilgrimage of Joy 
Had e*0n a thonpt St her. 
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SKEMH OF THE TRADITIONS OP GERMAN Y.i 

Let him ivUo in youth hats travelled through a {KMitie 
country nay, ^vhcn in the evening he has seated himself 
beside a ruined tower to listen to some old peasant 
telling him the legend of the castle of whoso proud 
structure it was once a part, whether he has not beheld 
in imagination the battlemeniB once more rising in 
frowning sUte, the banner once more lloating above the | 
donjon-keep, the steel corselet once more flasliiugin the 
court-yard. In tho space of one or two centuries, how 
entire has been the transformation ! The Gothic chapel, 
the marble balconies sunk in gradtial dilapidation 
under the hand of time, or in sudden ruin uinlcr tliat 
of inan« — the vast armoury converted into a work-shop, 
—the steam-boat hissing and whizzing wliere once was 
heard only tho Into of the lady of t he caatle, or the 
harp of the mihsti'cl. But tradit ion has not yet en- 
rolled amid her Records these innovations. With eyes 
fixed upon the past, she beholds only bye gone <biys, and 
gathers up into the folds of her robe ojily the Lreasiires 
of olden times. With one stroke of her wand, she (tan 
sweep away all this modern raaeliinery, and revive, by 
mcimory’s magic, the wizard-spells of Gie old castle, 
and call up tho gonlus of the poetic past. 

And, if there be a 4X>untry in which wc can llius rove 
at pleasure through tho liistoric IcgeJids, th<^ pious 
illusions, of pojmlar credulity,- that country is Ger- 
many. There every plain luis its genius, every inouri' 
tain its mysterious cave, cVery lake its palace of (jrydal, 
— there, the fairy still lives, the sylpfi still weaves its 
golden pinions,- there, at nightfall, the waters of the 
Elbe and the Rhine Tiavo stiH their sigln of love, the 
leaves rustle to the breath of mouutain-.spiritK, aitd the 
castJes from theif craggy steeps recount ibeir lylvs of 
war. Nevertheless, the pitiless hand of industrial iui- 
provomeut has ifetai at work ihere, clstiwliere, amid 
those valleys peopled wlthsucjh chaiming <n‘eatlons, and 
tho Miiimleln (tlm Mannikin, tlic dwarl) has reteded 
ill terror tc» its monutaius. But turning, for a little 
while, from railroad, tite steam-engine, tho factory, 
leaving Germany to its new system of excihc, to its 
policemen and Its merchants, let us invoke old 'reuUmia, 
and with one bla^t upon thje wondrous hum of 'Pr.idition, 
-?»“the Wunder^Uunt,- resign ml iug from (ho plains of 
Silesia to the romauce-hiud of j^aitzburgh, from the 
forests of Bohemia to the Thuringiaii woods- let us 
(‘all up around us the slumbering crowd of lairics and 
of sprites. 

Amongsitho traditions generalthroughout all Geiwany 
thcra areapme whose ondn is Orion tel, some do-^ely 
linked with those of India aud G:oe< e. These emigra- 
ting to tho north, have been sung by Odin, ami repeated 
in liteandinavia and in Smibia. Others have eowo from 
Vrovenco, and but changed tbe’v costume in crosdng 
others, again, liav(; been bnmgiit by fdl- 
j^Q^lVom the Holy Lhiid, ]»y the soldiers of the cru- 
sades* There are many wboac origin is uncortein : found 
equally in the northern ami sotit.i»eru provinces of 
France, in Ireland, and in Denmark, there is nothing 
tiO mark precisely tho country to whivh they belong ; 
but the greater part had their birth ii])oii tho soil of Ger- 
many ; and whatever JfMiy be their origin, it is a curious 
thing to study the character of those traditions, to 
seek under Ihoir Germanic garb for the^ religious sym- 
bol or the hlstorie fact they embody. 8till more curious 
would it be to compare them in their numerous coinci- 
dences with those of other nations, to trace out their 
parentage, their Buocessive transformations, and their 
hliatioQ. But this is a diffiettlt, and often an impossible. 


(1) Extracted and translated ftom V$ouvexUrs 'de Voyage,” liy 
X. Mormier. 


task ; for traditions have passed too quickly from one 
country to another to allow of their route being thus 
accurately marked out. As Campbell observes in his 
Essay on English Poetry,™ -** The migrations of science 
are diiUcult enough to be traced, but tradition travels 
on still lighter wings, and scatters the seed of her wild 
flowers imperceptibly over the world, till they surprise 
us by springing up with similarity in regions the most 
remotely divided.” 

And as 110 single country has given birth to them, so 
neither has any one age. They have been formed suc- 
cessively, and joined on like the several links of a long 
cliain. Whenever the people were much excited by any 
event, or surprised at any phenomenon, they composed 
a legend, they invented a mythus. They supplied the 
place of reasoning by poetry, — of science by imagination. 
The historic legends of the people rest upon a sure basis, 


upon undoubted facts : tmt the facts have beibn adorned 
till they are wholly concealed, ami all thai^is left us to 
lay hold upon is a name, or some characteristic trait of 
manners. Their mairellouB legends .spring from that 
mystic worship of nature, that species of secret pan- 
theism, of which tho middle ages have always recog- 
nised the princhde, without ever formally adopting it 
as dot.trinc. The Northems paid reUglons veneration 
to the luminaries, to the elements. The Lfihuauians 
regarded tho sun as the fatlnn* of the eartln themoonas 
his wife, and the stars as their children. The Germans 
were wont, as th^y retired to rqst at night, to salute the 
sters, for to them they were the eyes of Bokyen ; and 
they held fcslivats In honour of th^ winter 

solstice. They did homage to the ip ihe tem- 
pest, to animate and inauixnkte had 

fur them peculiar properties; the focr the 

mountains, and in the waters^ dep^b^; W jpwts con- 
tained )>ol^nt juices, and magic odours s ihp birds pre- 
dicted the future, and knew the secrels w ^ |n one 
old tradition, a dove guides a tray^IlSf iCt a .^asurc ; 
in the Edda, two ravens relate each dgy to Odm what 
passes upon onrf h evtm the fro^ had |eaiM in their 
iiiarshes many a curious secret, ana {piji^nded ih! their 
deep grottoes caskets of gold an^ diapteW* 

In this world of wonders, wher^ 
made instinct with life, and endowed i^th kiimmtes of 
power, it is not tq be )vondcred at that mountains so 
• gigautic ih theirj/roportions, so wildly irrejpilar in their 
form, sbonld stride npoh the imagination of the 
the middle 'Jfhe people had no very deaf idea of 
what Iky . bimihd fln^ curtains of verdurt^ those im- 
roensp cav«ff|a atehe ; apd they made <[? them the 
abode m &bhmu^ Icings, the tombs , of the^ heroes and 
kin^, , Ofh^^eetkbeyg is filled with gold a^d silver. 
The from time to time, was the scene of 

gn'at mlractcs;— amongst many others is the following. 

Three vniiioh went to wo^ in it for a whole week, and 
i carried with them—the m^ bad faith it must be owned 
! —only fheir prayer hook. i^oot)p oil iii theip lamp, and 
; bread in their wallet hr me dey. ISveiy morning 
before to work* they, kne^i^ C^ttqifa^ded tbem- 
RClves ti Providence, (me ifuit iH the oil was 
beginning to burn, low in tfie^ a violent storm 
suddenly afos^ The roof 6f thSe ^vern in which they 
were at work is shaken, bursts open the rock, fislls in 
with billows of sand, and tho miners are entombed. 
But God, in reward of their piety> kept an empty space 
immediately around them, and renewed e^h day thoir 
provision of oil, and their morsel of Thus they 
lived, for seven years, in eontincal extricate 

themselves from their pfkon. and ^pmtant prayer. 
Their prayers were heaW* Onck iWh.W they beliold 


Their prayers were heaA. <)pee they Wiold 

tho blue sky above fbeif he^^ aM w^ given once 
more to levisit their dear native . 

The Wunderberg is ^e most efonwro^ of all these 
mountains. There are found (dixies pjjj^ra, cloisters 
and churches, rampl^ and pela^ C^Utlet^ by the 
.Mhnnlein fthe dwaris). There CWlcmagiie -reposes 
in the midst of his bold peers. He is seated with his 
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crown on hid head, Mb aceptre in MA hand, and 
l>ofore him a marble table. His while beard falls upon 
his clieat, and is growing continually. When long 
enough to go three times round the table, the tree of 
liberty will again flourish upon the hill, the old emperor 
will come fonh from his cavern, and a new era, an 
endlenn period of happiness and prosperity, will dawn 
upon the earth. But, alas ! we of this century cannot 
hope to live to see that happy time, for the beard of 
Charlemagne is as yet only of sufficient length to go 
once round the fated table. 

In the EiflliaUsen reposes Frederic Barbarossa, the 
other great German hero. Many a time has been seen 
his bald forehead lifted above tho rooks, for he often 
(piits his abode to breathe the fresh air. A shepherd 
who had led his flock to the mountain-top was once 
lighting his pipe, saying, as he did so, Frederic, I smoke 
to thy health.*^ On the instant, the hero appeared to 
him, and, to reward him for his remembrance of him, 
led him into a large hall where were a great number of 
knights. Thero ho displayed to him rich armour, 
glittering swords, and gave him more gold than would 
satisfy a prince. 

Upon the summit of these mountains, and in these 
vast caves, is tho abode of the giants. Nothing can 
equal tlie monstrous size and strength of this race, 
whose creation, says the Edda, was prior to that of the 
first man. An immense rock that no cflbrt could shake, 
is to them but a troublesome pebble in their shoe. An 
island flung into the midst of the ocean, is to them only 
a handfhl of earth which they let fall from their lap. 
When the god Thor, the god of the thunder, was going 
through Scandinavia, he came one night upon a large 
tent, where he slept quietly with his companion : the 
next day he perceived that his commodious lodging 
had been the thumb of a giant's glove. When the 
valiant Dietrich, of Berne, attacked Siegenot, that 
giant, to defend himself, tore up by the roots one of the 
mightiest trees of the forest, and tho Ileldenhuck (the 
Book of lieroes) says that since Adam never had existed 
so strong a man. 

Tho grottoes of tho hills are occupied by the dwarfs, 
who have also their cycle of traditions. An old Ger- 
man poem soys, that God first created the dwarfs to cul- 
tivate the ground ; then, the giants to destroy monsters ; 
and, afterwai’ds, the heroes to protect the poor dwarfs 
from the gianta In the symbolism of tho North, the 
Maiits represent brute-forcc, mere matter; and the 
dwarfs the intellectual faculties, the mental powers. 
Notwithstanding their diminutive size, they are endowed 
with groat strength. They erect splendid abodes, and in 
winter they forge metals, and fabncaie sliarp arrows and 
brilliant armour. No sword so good as that made by 
them ; no helmet resists, as theirs does, the edge of tlic 
sword, the weight of the batUe-axe. Whilst they are 
thus employed, their women spin the finest wool, the 
most delicate flax. Tho dwarfs are handsome and 
graceful, but so small that they can go through a key- 
hole. They marry, and bring up their children as 
Christians, —those of the Wunderberg sometimes go to 
the church at Saltxburgh. They are fond of dancing 
and music. Often in the fine summer evenings, they 
set off to dance in the meadows, and next day may be 
seen in the grass the wide circles they have marked.' 
They love, also, to walk oter tho hills, to draw near to 
men, and to eonverse with them. They pity all that 
Muffiir, and revntrd generously any interest evinced in 
them, or any aifvice rendered to them. Often have tiiey 
protected tfie weak, mmntaiaed Gie cause of tho op- 
pressed, and wee to him Who is^lty of an injustice, 
if they be eai&ed to avenge it. Emotdd any one lose his 
way near tli^r abode; come to mOet him« and bring 
Mm home &> the «hoHer of their rocky root 

One ni^i, b stndtiKt of Gottingen was sarroiBed by 
a Storm OB the hill of PlimaB. The rain had aoaked 


G) Whe BSme traditioD exists in Noitnandy. 


Mb droBB, and tho darknesB was so great that he oodtd 
not retxaco his way. Suddenly there citm'J up tO liipH 0 
manttfotn,— a little man, quite grey,— taking hlS 
hand, led him through a cleft of the info a huh* 
ferranean apartment, luxurinti^^ly fittM up, and bril- 
liantly lighted There was the v\ ife of ilio manniein, 
dressed in a robe of silk, richer far t han was over Worn 
by wife of burgomaster ; and there were his htothorii^ 
and his daughter, with her fair hair falling oyer her 
shoulders, and her exquisitely soft blue eye. Tne OtU* 
dent thought her charming, and seeing her snrronU((f4 
by such riches, would gladly have asked her ill mgr- 
liage, hut tliat ho was afniid to lose her on Ms wl(y 
home to Gottingen, so infinitely small vm she. They 
sat down to tabic, conversed on the topics of the day, 
the wars of Italy, and the death of the ciniietor ; ‘tUeti 
eacli one knelt down, and the mistress of the house 
prayed ; and, when the prayer was entled, tlio young 
girl took a silver torch, and led the student to tlio room 
prepared for him. The next day ho left them reluet- 
autiy, for the short time he had passed with the family 
of the dwarf sufficed to make him attached to them. 
The inmiulein gave him several precious stones, and 
the young girl smilingly handed him a cluster of nuts. 
On his arrival at Gottingen tho nuto were so many line 
pieces of good gold. From that day tho student made 
many an cflbrt to find the rocky door by whloh ho hod 
entered, but was never able to discover it. 

Sometimes, too, the dwarfs ask hospitality from men, 
cither because they find themselves too far from home, 
or because they wish to celebrate soino solemn festival In 
more than ordinary state. One of them came one day 
to ask of a count, their neighbour, poruiission to dance 
in his castle. The count gave permission, and that vei'y 
night a whole host of dwarfs descended from the hill, 
and spread themselves over tho gardens, through the 
tufted hedges, and into every apartmorit of the castle. 
Some light tho fires in the stoves, and prepare the sup- 
per; others, bearing garlands of fluwera and Bilken 
tissnoK, hasten to decorate the liall. ^In a moment, 
the lustres arc arranged — the golden torches blaKing on 
the walls, and reflected in tho mirrors. The dancers 
take tlie hand of their partners, the musicians tune 
their instruments, and the ball conimtmcos. IVhat de- 
light was there ! — the whirl, like that of « sot of birds 
t^ing their flight from the valley — ^like Giat of the 
leaves the harvest which the wind has been reaping 
from the forest. Tho count himself Joltis in the merry 
round : they allot to him tho tallest of all tho dancers, 
but she whirls so rapidly that he cannot follow lier. 
After tlie ball, all the tables w^cro covered with em- 
broidered clotliB, with gold and silver ptai*- 
dwarfs led the owner bf the mansion to tne place of 
honour, and helped him to meats of exquisite flavour, 
and to wines kept for centuries iuyinarbld butts in tho 
mountains. Then all disappeared as if by magic*, and 
the next day two delogatea from the kingdom of' the 
dwarfs came to thank tho count for the hospilality he 
bad extended to them, and presented him ^th ^ 
sword and a ring, telling him that these twe.ij|||| |p iit 
would bring him good fortune Ibr ever. ' 

Near akin to the family of the dwarfs are th0 bf 

Elves ; but tho latter are of a more refined and 
nature. They are the brothers of the bright X^Mns 
and of the Peri, brothers to Ariel and to IriUiiy. Their 
face is of the hue of tho lily, and their vesf ure is woven 
of the moon-beams. Th^ inhabit not the doiit bowels 
of the mountains; they float about in the air, and ba- 
lance themselves like the gilded butteri^phihe slender 
stalk of a plant; a leaf senes fhom fM^paviUeu, and 
they ean live for a whole day on a little hpney extmofed 
froBA the cup of a flower, or on a dew-drop. The wives 
of the elves are of beauteous foini and lovely fiiee ; 
dance and sing all night upon the hilK and ^a(r yoioa 
is BO Boft^ their singing so harmonious ihlH evoiw 
paaser-hy pauses to listen* Bui none must appmaoh 
them, none must mingle in their dance, for their look 
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congeala the heart, and tboir khw ia death. The elvea 
wear little glaaa alippera. He who could aeize upon one 
of theae alippera would be a rich man, for its owner 
would redeem it at any price. 

There ia another race, kindred with this, but loss 
wandering than the elves, more social than the dwarfs, 
— I mean the race of domestic sprites, who seek for 
themselves a lodging in the peasant’s cot, alccp in the 
bam, and warm themselyea at the family hearth. The 
Germans call this sprite Kobold : he is the Brownie of 
Scotland, the Servant of Switzerland, the Trollc of 
Denmark, the QoUin of Normandy. The kobold is 
busy and active ; be takes care of the horses, cleans the 
stable, guides the plough, and works at the Wvest. If 
he be given no cause of offence, the masters of the house 
may t&e their ease, and the servants sleep in peace, 
for with the first light of day all the work ia done. To 
secure his services for ever, it is only necessary to put 
every day a little milk in one comer of the house, and 
to sweep and keep clean and neat the room ho occupies. 
In proportion as the kobold is zealous and devoted 
while he is pleased, so is he capricious and vindictive 
when offended. A young girl had a kobold in her ser- 
vice, and it was a blessing to sec how ho anticipated 
all her wishes, — how he exempted her from every 
troublesome task. One day she threw, in joke, some 
dirt into the cup of milk he was about to drink, and 
from that moment the kobold forsook her. She is now 
obliged to get up early, and to go to bed late, to toil 
incessantly, and yet, all the while, not to see her work 
advancing. Every day the implacable Kobold puts 
some fresh obstacle in her way ; every day he compels 
her to endure some now misfortune. She takes up, 
with the greatest caution, a precious vase, and breaks 
it ; — she warms water, and bums her fingers ; — she pre- 
pares dinner, and puts a double quantity of salt into 
one dish, and none in the other. When we find fault 
with our cooks for breaking culinary laws, we are quite 
wrong, — ^the whole fault may lie with the kobolds. 

The good Holla is the queen of domestic servants; it 
is she who encourages the young gi^ls to work, and aids 
them in their efforts ,* it is she who comes at night to 
fill their distaffs with flax, to turn their spindles ; — in 
short, she is the patroness of the German w&mcn, re- 
tired and modest, industrious, frugal, and contented. 

Some parts of Germany admitted another sprite, also 
called a familiar spirit—spin^iM familiaris. lie was 

E ut into a phial, and there was no more trouble about 
im. Every wish was carried out by a silent act of voli- 
tion on his part. But he came from hell, and it was nccGs- 
aaiy to take good care and keep him in strict durance 
to the very moment of death, for otherwise he would 
cany you straight with him into darkness, A most 
difficult thing it was to get rid of him ; the evil spirit 
had his mission to perform, and that was to take some 
one to the devil. Throw him into the water, he floats; 
pound him under a stone, he revives at onoe ; put him 
into the fire, he comes out more brisk than ever. The 
only method of preventing his return is to put him into 
amjlill^ouse, or to sell him. A horse-dealer, reduced 
tbw^w by a series otmisfortunes, bought one day a 
lit^PPx from a stranger, who handed it to him as a 
talisman of good fortune, recommending him to keep it 
secret, and never to open it. From the moment this 
box came into his possession, the whole aspect of his 
fortunes chan^d. He found a treasure; he resumed 
Us business; he undertook some bold and rash spocu- 
lationB,^not one failed. But his wife, a pious woman, 
began to suspect that some kind of sorcciy was at the 
bottom of such wondrous luck. She opened the myste- 
rious box one day, and beheld a great black fly make 
bis eaci^e through the window; a passer-by picked it 
up. From that hour the fortunes of the horse-dealer 
rapidly deolined, and he became poorer and more 
wretched than ever. 



(To he eoniinuedj 


SOME ACCOUNT OF DR. RADOLIFFB.’ 

Dn. John Radclifte, the celebrated physician, whose 
name is perpetuated by his splendid bene&ctions to the 
University of Oxford, was bom in Yorkshire, in the 
year 1650. Though, we are informed, his &ther was 
more intent on the improvement of his paternal acres, 
than on the cultivation of letters, yet his son early 
showed BO much ability, that he resolved on giving him 
the advantage of a liberal education. 

Prom the grammar-school, at Wakefield, where bo 
made great progress, be was sent, at the early age of 
fifteen, to University college, Oxford; there he took 
his degree of B.A., in due time, and was made senior 
scholar of his college; but, as no fellowship became 
vacant, he removed to Lincoln oolloge, of which he had 
previously been invited to become fellow. Having de- 
cided on the profession of medicine, he now gave him- 
self up to the study of physic, and attended the different 
courses of anatomy, chemistry, and botany, delivered 
in the University. He took his degree of Master of 
Arts, in 1672, as it is said, with uncommon applause. 
It was his boast, that he did not prepare himself for the 
practice of the art of healing, by what ho considered 
an useless application to the musty volumes of ancient 
medical science, but by a careful examination of the 
most valuable treatises that made their appearance in 
his own times. His books, while he was a student of 
medicine, though well chosen, w^crc so few in number, 
that, being visited by Dr. Bathurst, the Master of 
Trinity college, and asked by him where was his 
librarj", Badclillb replied by pointing to a few phials, 
a skeleton, and a herbal, in one comer of his room. 

Jle became Bachelor of Medicine in 1675, and im- 
mediately began the exercise of his profession in the 
city of Oxford itself. At his first entrance upon the 
stage of action, he fell foul of the apothecaries, and 
experienced no small opposition from some of the most 
eminent of that calling, who decried his method of 
practice as being contrary to the one adopted by Dr. 
Lydal, at that time the most celebrated practitioner in 
the University. The method of Lydal was slow; that 
of Radclific, expeditious, prompt, and decisive ; and his 
good sense, and superiority of talent, soon became so 
conspicuous, that his opponents, the apothecaries, were 
soon obliged to make interest with him, — to have his 
prescriptions on their files,” 

Ills success, as may readily bo believed, was not re- 
ceived without feelings of envy, and his rivals main- 
tained that his cures were all guess-work, and affected 
sarcastically to regret, that his friends, instead of breed- 
ing him up to physic, had not mado a scholar of him. 
On the other hand, Radcliffe was not wanting in his 
own defence, nor sparing of abuse towards his antago- 
nists, whom he bespattered with all sorts of opprobrious 
names, and derided, beoause of the slops, caudles, and 
diet drinks, with which they drenched their patients. 

It was neither, however, by his abuse of others, nor 
by any empirical boldness, that, at this early period of 
his medical career, he seems to have conmletely gained 
the confidence of the public, but by his Jw^ious method 
of treating the 8niaU-poz,-^a methoa^ Indeed, which 
Sydenham had introduced into the aet of medicine 
about ten years before Radcliffe established himself in 
Oxford. It consisted in the ernffloyment of the cooling 
treatment — a practice which seems to have been partly 
suggested by reasoning upon the nature of the disease, 
and which was amply sanctioned by exparienee. In 
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hiB original treatise on the small-pox, Sydenham dwells 
much upon the salutaiy influence of cold on those 
worst and most aggravated forms of that disease, which 
were sometimes brought on by the pernicious use of! 
the heating and stimulating treatment then in vogue. 
Tliis new method, however, was mistrusted by the 
fliculty generally, who preferred followin^c the ancient 
course. Radclilfe was free from the prejudices of his 
brethren ; and one of the first fruits he reaped from his 
early determination to leave the trammels of authority, 
and willingly admit the light of recent discovery, was 
the most remarkable success of his practice in this veiy 
disease, in which he strictly followed the precepts laid 
down by Sydenham. 

The small-pox was raging in the city and neighbour- 
hood of Oxford, with great fatality; and, instead of 
stoving up his patients, as was done by other prac- 
titioners, Kadcliffe employed the new method— exposed 
the sick to the free access of air, gave them cooling 
emulsions, and employed other approved antiphlogistic 
remedies, — and thus rescued more than one hundred 
from the jaws of death. 

His success in the case of Imdy Rpcncer, who ap- 
peared to be sinking under a complication of disorders, 
further spread his tame, and brought him into fashion 
among that lady's numerous connexions. So that, 
before he had practised two years, there were few 
families of credit, within reach of Oxford, who had not 
occasion to appreciate his professional skill. 

Having received some aftront, he quitted Lincoln 
college, and resigned his fellowship, but continued to 
reside in Oxford till his thirty-fourth year, when he re- 
moved to London, and settled in Bow-street, Covent 
Garden ; there he had not been established more than 
a year, before he rose to the head of his profession, and 
received in daily foes the sum of 20 guineas. To this 
rapid success the pleasantry of his discourse, and his 
ready wit, are said greatly to have contributed ; many 
even feigned themselves ill, for the pleasure of having 
a few minutes* conversation with the facetious doctor. 

In 1686, he was appointed physician to the rdnccss 
Anno of Denmark ; but his characteristic prudence pre- 
vented his ever being carried away by the eclat of royal 
patronage. During the triumphant progress of the 
llevolution, he was urged to accompany his dis- 
tinguished patient to Nottingham, whither she went 
with the Bishop of London, there to remain till the 
storm should blow over; but, though sympathisdng 
with the movement, he would not compromise himself 
to a cause involved in such risk, but made his numerous 
patients an excuse for remaining in London. And, even 
when William was fairly established on the throne, he 
declined the appointment of king’s physician, with a 
salary higher than had yet been given to the office. 
The king, from gratitude, and admiration for the skill 
he had shown in the treatment of two of bis foreign 
attendants, Mr. Bentinck (afterwards Earl of Portland) 
and Mr. Zulestein (Earl of Kochford), had presented him 
with 500 guineas at the time of offering his further 
patronage. The caution and worldly wisdoti of Bad- 
cliffe were here again exhibited; for though he accepted 
the present, he begged to decline the appointment, 
considering that the settlement of the crown was then 
only in its infancy, and that accidents might occur to 
disturb its security. Nor did he lose by his refusal ; 
for the weak condition of the king's health, who had, 
from his childhood, suffered from frequent attacks of 
asthma, required his constant professional assistance; so 
that it was said, that, one year with another, for the first 
eleven years of the reign of King William, Kadcliffe 
received more than 600 guineas for his attendance upon 
his mi^Bty, exclusive of what he received from the 
great cmcers of the Court. 

These may serve as specimens of his pmdenco, and 
the foUovdti^ story, which may be best relatiMl in the 
words of hie biographer, Pettis, affords a good example 
of his humour 


It will not bo much out of the wiff to insert e divert- 
ing pas^ between Sir Godfrey KneUer, the king's chief 
fme painter, and the doctor, since it hap^ned near this 
time; and, though not altogother so advantageous to 
the doctor's memory as the generality of his sarcastic 
replies, yet will be of use to bring in a veiy happy 
turn of wit from him that siusaks the rqjoinaer to it, 
The doctor’s dwelling-house, as has been said beto. 
was in Bow-street, Covent Garden, whereunto Monged 
a very convenient garden, that was contiguous to 
another at the back of it, appertaining to Hlr Godfrey, 
which was extremely curious and inkling, from the 
many exotic plants, and the variety of flowers and 
greens which it abounded with. Now, as one wall 
divided both inclosures, and the doctor had sumo 
reason, from his intimacy with the knight, to think ho 
would not give a denial to any reasonable request, so 
he took the freedom, whon ho was one day in company 
with the latter, after extolling his fine parten'u and 
choice collection of herbs, flowers, &c., to desire the 
liberty of having a door made, for a free intercourse 
with both gardens, but in such a manner, as should not 
bo inconvenient to either fhmily. Hir Godfrey, who 
was and is a gentleman of extraordinary courtesy and 
humanity, very readily gave his consent ; but the doe- 
tor s servants, instead of being strict observers of the 
terms of agreement, made such a havoc amongst his hoi^ 
tulanary curiosities, that Sir Godfrey was out of all 
patience, and found himself obliged, in a very becoming 
manner, to advertise their master of it, with his desires 
to him, to admonish them for the forbearance of such 
insolencies. Yet, notwithstanding this cohipUini, the 
grievance continued unredressed, so that the person 
aggrieved found himsqlf under a necessity of letting 
him, that ought to make things easy, know, by one of 
his servants, that he should be obliged to brick up ilio 
door; in case of his compIaint^s proving ineflbotual. To 
this, the doctor, who is very often in a choleric temper, 
and, from the success of kis practice, imivgined every 
one under on obligation of bearing with him, returned 
answer, that Sir Godfrey might even do what he 
thought fit, in relation to the door, no tfuU he 4id but 
refrain f^om painting it; alluding to his employment, 
tlian whom none was a moro exquisite master of. 
Thereupon, the footman, after some hesitation in the 
delivery of his mesBage, and several commands from his 
master to give it him, word for word, told him as above. 
‘Did my very good friend. Doctor BadcUffo^ say sol’ 
cried Sir Godfrey; 'go you back to him, and, alter 
presenting my service to him, tell him that 1 can take 
anything from him hut his physic!' A reply more 
biting than true, though allowable from what ho had 
received from the aggressor ; so, if the one was at the 
height of excellence in his unequalled skill in physio, 
the other had attained to as consummate an experience 
in the art and mystery of limning.” 

At the close of the year 1689, when he had gained ad- 
ditional credit and fame, by a cure ho had pcrfornied 
upon the Duke of Beaufort, he was called in 
sultation with the king's physicians. Doctors IwHEpi 
Lawrence, and was so successful as to suggo^yUp^ 
which speedily so &r restored him to health, t&kirhe 
was enabled to Join the army in Ireland, and gain the 
victory of the Boyne. 

In 1691, the young Prineo William, Duke of Qlouoes- 
ter, son of the Prince and PriueoHs of Denmark, (after- 
wards queen Anne,) was taken ill of fainting fits, a com- 
plaint which had been fatal to several of their chlldrou, 
and his life was despaired of by the physicians. Kad- 
eliffe being sent for, first bogged that the queen and 
princess, who should both he present, would roty solely 
upon him, and allow the use of no other prescrlptloui 
bat his ; and then, by the employment of a few 
and inward applications, restoiw the little pulloai to 
, such a state of nealth, that he never had anything Uke a 
delirium from that time till the day of his death. 

; Queen Mary, who constantly visited the child, was so 
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pleaae4 with Kwlcliffc, that Hhe ordered her chamher- 
lain to present him with 1000 guineas. Uin fame was 
now so great, that everybody flocked for his advice, and 
It is recorded that his neighbour, Dr. Gihboni^ received 
10002. per annum from the overflow of patients who 
were nol able to get admission to the great physijcian 
of the day. Hitherto, everything had prospered with 
him ; but in the year 1692, his fortune was chequered 
with a consideraide loss. Among other acquaintances, 
he had contracted a considerable familiarity with Bet- 
terton, the famous tragedian, and at his persuasion was 
induced to risk 50002. in a venture to the East Indies : 
the ship sailed and had a favourable passage, when, 
on her return, she was taken by a S^ULnish vessel, and 
all her cargo, valued at 120,0002. captured by the enemy. 
I^is loss ruined the poor player ; but liadcliflc received 
the disastrous Intelligence at the Jiuirs Head Tavern, 
in Clare-markct, (where ho was enjoying himself with 
several persons of the first rank,) with great composure ; 
de^ring his companions not to interrupt the circulation 
of the glass, ** for that he had no more to do but to go 
up so many pair of stairs to make himself whole again.** 
Nor, it is said, did this pecuniary loss check the exer- 
cise of his liberal spirit, for it was in the course of this 
year that he contributed a considerable sum towards the 
repairs and embellishment of University college. 

liis ** liberal spirit ** is, indeed, one of the pleasant- 
est features of his character. Many instances arc 
recorded of his generous help towards those whose 
pinions he differed from. During the reign of King 
JWcs, his friend, Obadiah Walker, of Ifniversity 
college, himself a convert to Home, had used all 
his endeavours to persuade lladcliflb to follow 
the same course. Though he rejected his friend’s conn- 
nels, he continued his friendship : when Walker, after 
^0 Revolution, fell into poverty and distress, he allowed 
him to the day of his death a very handsome com- 
petency, and contributed largely to his funeral ex- 

S . He also gave, throimji the Bishop of Norwich, 
kupis towards the relief of the non-juring clergy, 

. the same year (1704), ho settled 602. a year for 
6Vor on the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 
Soon after, he sent, tlirough the Bishop of Kochester, 
8002. for the Episcopal clergy of Scotland, then under- 
going great privations, though he had previously 
lurgued in favour of posthumous benefactions, with the 
bishop, who had dwelt much on the satisfaction which 
Well-disposed men feci on seeing the result of their good 
deeds in their life time. But to rctuni to his mcdicutl 
OMOOr. 

fn the month of December, 1694, Queen Maiy’^ was 
seized with the small pox, and her sickness assumed the 
most alarming symptoms. Her rntyesfy’s physicians 
fit t^elE iits’ end, and it was decided ly the Privy 
to send for Hadclifle, to avert, if possible, the 
calamity with which the nation was threatened. At first 
sjght of the preBcript ions, without having even entered 
the Ohnm^r of the royal patient, he exclaimed with his 
‘ tic rudeness, that her m.ijesty ** was a dead 
; it was impossible to do any good in her 
) remedies had been given that were so con- 
^ The nature of the distemper : yet he would cn- 
to do all that lay in him to give her some ease.” 
In a short time there were some faint hopes of recovery, 
but his efforts wore ultimately in vain, and the queen 
died. Some few months after this imhanpy event, the. 
doctor, who till then had kept himself in the good graces 
of iho Princess Anne of Denmark, forfeited them, as it 
is swd, owing to his too gtesA addiction to the bottle, 
and after the following uncourtly manner. Her royal 
highness, being Indisposed, caused him to be sent for; | 
in answer to which he promised to come to St. James’s 
soon after ; as he did not, however, ipake his appearance, 
a messenger was ^In despatched after him, to inform 
him that the princess was extrianely Rt ^d to deRcrll)e 
the nature of her indisposition. W lie** Badcliffe heard 
the symptoms detailed, he swore ' that her highness’s 



I distemper was nothing but the vapours, and that she 
was in as good a state of health as any woman breath- 
1 ing, could she but believe it.” No skill or reputation 
could excuse this rudeness and levity ; he was in couse- 
quence dismissed from his attendance on the princess, 

: and Dr. Gibbons succeeded him in the care of her heal th. 
His credit with the king remained, notwithstwding 
I undiminished, of which a splendid proof was given in 
the following year, by his being sent for to go abroad to 
attend the Earl of Albemarle, a great favourite of his 
majesty, and who had a considerable command in the 
army during the campaign which ended with the taking 
of Namur. Radclifle remained in the camp a week 
only, was sncoessful in the troatmem of his patient, 
and received from King William 12002. ; from Lord 
Albemarle 400 guineas and a diamond ring ; he was 
oilered also the dignity of a baronet, which he begged 
to decline, on the plea of having no children to in- 
herit the title. In 1697, after the king’s return from 
Loo, having ratified the peace of RyeWick, his nuyesty 
found himself much indisposed at his palace at Ken- 
sington, and the advice of Eadcliffe was had recourse 
to. The symptoms of the disease were dropsical, and, 
though not treated very properly by the other physicians, 
nor considered by them as threatening any immediate 
danger, were looked upon by him as of a formidable 
nature. Tlie interview which liadcliflc had with his 
nnyesty is described by Pettis in the following words ; 
“ The king, when the doctor was admitted, was reading 
Sir Roger L’Estrange's new version of .^sop’s Fables, 
and told him, that he had once more sent for him to try 
the efleets of his great skill, notwitlistanding he had 
been told by his body physicians, who were not sensible 
of his inward decay, that he might yet live many years, 
and would very speedily recover.” Upon which the 
doctor, having put some interrogations to the king, very 
readily tisked leave to turn to a table in the book before 
him, which would let tlio king know how he had been 
treated, and reatl it to him in these words : — 

‘ Pray, sir, how do you find youself ? says the doctor 
to his patient. Why, truly, says the patient, 1 have 
had a most violent sweat. Oh ! the best sign in the 
world, quoth the doctor. And then a little while after 
he is at it again,, with a, Pray how do you find your body 1 
Alas ! says the other, 1 have just now such a terrible fit 
of horror and shaking upon me ! Why, this is all as it 
should be, says the physician, it shows a mighty strength 
of nature. And then lie comes over him the third time 
with the same question again Why, 1 am all swelled, 
says t’other, as if 1 had a dropsy. Best of all, quoth the 
doctor, and goes bis way. Boon after tliis, comes one of 
the sick man’s friends to him, with the same question, 
how he felt himself 1 Why, truly, so well, says he, that 
I am e’en ready to die of 1 know not how ma,ny good 
itigna and tokens' 

*'May it please your majesty, yours and the sick man's 
case is very much the same,” cries Radcliffo ; “ you are 
buoyed up with hopes that your malady will soon be 
driven away, by persons that are not apprised of means 
to do it, and know not the true cause of your ailment. : 
but 1 must be plain with you, and tell you, that, in all 
probability, if your majesty will adhere to my prescrip- 
tions, it may be in my power to lengthen out your life 
for three or four years, bat beyond that time nothing in 
physic can protract it, for the juices of your stomach 
are all vitiated; your whole mass of blood is corruptiod, 
and your nutriment for most pi^rt to wafor. 
However, if your m^My will forbw making long visits 
io the Earl of Bradford, (where the king was wont to 
drink very I'U tiy what can be done to itiake you 
live easily, though 1 cumot veature to say | can make 
yoq live longer than I have told yon.” He ihon left a 
ieceipt behind him, which was so happy in its e^ls as 
to enable the king not qnly to make a progress in the 
western pstts of his kiug&m, but to go gbroadj and 
divert hiipsolf at bia pam^ at ^o, in HoUapd. 

(To he conUnwd, ) 
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THE FESTIVAL OF ALL-SAINTS’ DAY.' 

I N tho Bouth of Germany, the oM and venerable eustom 
of adorning the graves in the hnrying gronnds on the 
firHt and second day of November with garlands and 
lamps, i« still kept up. 1 1 is an affiecting festival which 
the survivors prepare for their deceased relations and 
frlonds. On those days the whole population of the 
town assemble in the churchyard, and gaze with melan- 
choly recollection, or joyful confidence in the future, 
on the adorned dcath-feaHt, and pray, while the priest, 
using the requisite forms, draws from the holy well the 
sacred flood with which he is to sprinkle the graves 
in order to consecrate them. Death, then garlanded 
with flowers, hccomes a friendly teacher ; the lamps 
and tapers are images of the everlasting light, and the 
passing from the joys of summer and autumn to the 
quiet ^vent time,* involves a very peculiar preparation. 

This festival is celebrated no where so beautifully as 
at Munich. On the morning of All Saints* Day, the 
families greet each other over the resting-places of those 
they loved, arranging, adorning, and praying in faithful 
hope, or weeping in sad remembrance. These hours 
alone can be devoted to the feelings of the hcarti, for at 
noon the gates of the cemetery arc opened to the public, 
who, less interested, though not less penetrated with emo- 
tion, wander through i.lie large and well-planted garden. 

There arc but few sipms of mourn ing to ho seen. Ligh t. 
and life reign every where; the loveliest flowers ami 
plants bloom on the graves ; cypresses and weeping wil- 
lows wave and rustle in the breeze ; and, if any thing 
reminds us of the chillness of death, or the gloom that 
we dread, it Is the lifeless forms of the hired male and 
female grave-watchers, who stand near the mounds, to 
tend the lamps and flowers, mechanically repeating their 
rosary, contemplating sullenly and indifferently the 
imposing spectacle around them, and longing for the 
evening, when the reward which has been promised 
them is to he paid. In the evening these rei>ngnant 
figures leave the garden, hut they take away with them 
the flowers and lights, and the feast is at an end. The 
variogjited lamps are hung up again in f-lic rooms, and 
the flowers and plants are taken to tlie gardeners’ 
hof-hoiiHOR, to the milliner’s shop-counter, or to tlie 
boudoir of some lovely maiden. 

Such is life f 

Speaking of this festival, a story occurs to me. T was 
once at this doalh-feast, and had just turned from a 
mound watered by the tears of a numerous family, to 
go into the more desolate parts of the grounds, where 
the watchers arc more thinly stsittorcd, and where only 
individnal mourners are to be seen. Suddenly I sfood 
before a friend whom I had not seen for many years. 
With a pale countenance and hollow eyes, he leaned 
upon an um, an»l he shuddered like a criminal when 
I addressed him. My greeting was short but sincere ; 
and my next question was, — “ What is the matter 
with you : does yonr bride sleep here 1” He shook his 
head and said, **’a maiden rests here, who, in the bloom 
of her youth, siink into the grave, swept away by the 
drunken spirit of the dance. A maiden whom T never 
knew, and yet a bitter enemy, has robbed ino of all my 
7 )eace. Place yourself beside me on this hillock, and 
listen, — 

'*Many years ago, business led me^through this town, 
at this very time of the year, and 1 saw the festival that 
they are celebrating to-day. At that time this grave 
was newly made, and as abundantly adorned with 
flowers, as it ia now destitute of them. This was natural, 
for the love and grief of a mother had adorned it with 
roses and hni^cneSi hut love and ^ef soon laid the 
fond mother by the side of her only daughter. Now, 
no one eates for the heautifal dead as they did at that 
time, when all the town spoke of her, and 1, a stranger, . 
was cutious to see.her grave, and was tempted, in remem- 
brance of her early departed charms, to take one of the 

(1) From the Note Book of a Traveller. 


roses which bloomed on her place of rest. 1 wiitlr Ibe 
flower, and hastened to the gates, hearing it on luy 
heart. Theie 1 perceived an inscription, sflli llnr. 
simple, and louchiug. ll ran thus: ’ Ilcspcd Ho 
property of the dead f I trembled involuntarily, c<!n 
scious of my robl>ci^' ,* and the pious belief of my childish 
years w'as so strong, that I was on the point of returning 
the rose to the place whciiro I hud tukc-n it. Oh, that 
1 had done so I but false shame was iriumphaiil, and u 
species of I'rec-lhinkiiig ovorcamo the pure cliJldish 
emotion. I returned home, indulged myself for soittc 
minutes with the rare beauty of the loveh flower, which 
did not appear to have grown in a hot house, but in the 
fields by the Arno. J then placed it curofuJly Sn a glasH 
of water, and Icit the inn to seek a friend. 

"The evening passed merrily ; I returned to my 
lodgings late, and quickly yielded inysidf to sleep. In 
which jovial toasts au<l chcerliil jests si'.cincd sport 
around me. But these plcttsaiit drcaniK soon disappear), 
and softly and awtiilly tl»o spectacle of the dcath-fcsiiviil 
passed before me as in a niagic-hintcrn ; the gra> e im : 
which 1 had st<»od, the field of flowers as though veiled ! 
in black, all rose before mo, mid in iny dream 1 again 
stole the rose, e.scaped trom the grounds pursliea hy 
owls, and, on rcaeliiiig homo again, throw uiysulf 
hanstod on the bed. Suddenly the door opened, and 
a lovely form, envelopc<l in a limm shroud, pasNcd 
through, glided up to my bed, and I shndderingly rccog- 
ni/ed it as the form of her whose i>roporiy I had violated. 

I trembled with horror. * Wliore is my roseT asked 
tlie form with unspeakable sadness, ami her features, 
in s])itc of her beauty, were anxious ami threatening. 

‘ What have I done to tlice, tlud thou shouldst rob 
me] Is it thus thou hoiiourost the deadH Wlmro is 
my rose’** Incapable of speaking a word, I stretched 
out my ami, and pointed to the window whore the rose 
wjis in w'atcr. The figure motioned for mo to rise. I 
was involuntarily, hut violently, drawn to the rose, 
which 1 seized, and the spiiit How wdlii me through the 
wdudenv, into the cold air, far over the town, to 
the cemetery, to her grave. All around was di^solatc ; 
not a human souml was to hit heard : hut from all ili(! 
graves coloured flowers were nodding; lights and torches 
streamed in sparkling abundance, and from every 
mound the dead were rising and l>atb)ug their heads 
in the brightness of the eonsi^crated flames, in the 
fnigraitce of the flowxTs, and in the blessed dew that 
bills at midnight from heaven. 

“ Tlie maiden s grave alone was dark and forsaken, and 
no flower blossomed on it. 

At a sign from the shadow , I scratched up the dry 
earth with my fingers, and planted the Mse. Instantly 
the hill around flamed with the most burning colours, 
and the stars rocked themselves in the ncwdy-spning 
flowers. ‘ So, it is well,’ said the figure, in a hollow 
voice; ‘hut now thou art mind’ The hill opened, 
the grave yawned on me, and the corpse, sinking like 
a light fluke of snow, drew me irrcsisiiMy down with 
licr. The whole weiglit of tlie earth rushed upon mo. 
Oppressed by the clods of etinli, choked by tho em- 
braces of the ghost, 1 lost all conHciiuiMiuMS^syijad I 
awoke, and found myself in bed, the bnglii. suit ‘Upping 
full upon me, and with a sigh of relict, I set die past 
dowm entirely as a dream. But, as this droam soeineci 
to become more and more impichsod on my niemor}’, 

I rose to convince myself that I hud rcaby only dreamt, 
hut, on going to the window to look at my rijifeso, and to 
breathe its fragrance, it liud distippcaroa. Th«i glass 
was empty ; the window was linn ly closed, and the door 
was bolted. All inquiries alter the flower were in vain. 

No one bad seen it, no one hud taken it, and I was 
obliged to conceal my anguish, in order not lo he 
laughed at by the iiTcliglous, or shunnod by the reli- 
gious. But since th:it time my rest is gone, and tWni 
hour to hour 1 await the irrcconcil cable enamy, Who 
Will take me away to punish me for the violeiioeT prac- 
tised on her grave.” 
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Of conne 1 said ovcrytlilng I conld to asRuage hU 
malanoholy— to banish his fear ; but rooted prejudices 
are not easily taken from the mind. 1 proposed to 
him to accompany me to a merry company in vain; 
he had been to none for yearSi he said. I wished to 
cany him to a concert; it dis^ted him. At length 
I recollected that 1 had been invited to a little party 
which was to be given that evening by an acquaintance 
of mine, who some days previously had married a 
«yonng girl of obscure rauK, but honest, pious, and 
industrious, and who, therefore, ^poared likely to 
make my honest Werner happy. He had frequently 
shown me a variety of kind offices, and appeared sin- 
cerely attached to me. 

My friend accompanied me to the frugal repast of 
these wood people, apd, at their patriarchal table, at 
which Werner's aged mother presided, like a household 
goddess, the mourner epjoyed an hour's peace ; but the 
evil spirit came over him again, and, scarcely bidding 
the company farewell, he flew to his lodging, again to 
bn^ himself with his melancholy. 

Werner and his family naturally asked the cause of 
this mournful frame of mind, and I answered, ^Mt is 
because it is so mournful, that I would not willingly 
disturb the joys of this marriage festival by relating 
Its cause:" and, in order to divert all curiosity from 
the subject, Werner begged his young wife to show me 
the beautiful bridal garland she had worn at her wed- 
ding. She brought out the box, and, with a blush of 
pleasure, she showed me the ornament, woven of fresh 
m^e and artificial orange-blossoms. 

l)eeply and securely buried among the trembling 
leaves and stalks, I soon detected a flower unusual in a 
bridal garland — a rose. Werner smiled, as I pointed 
It out, and said, That is a whim of my own. This 
faded flower, which has been preserved for years, is the 
foundation of our domestic happiness, the first pledge 
of our love; and therefore I took it from my pocket- 
book, and placed it, like a religious relic, in the bridal 
wreath. It is just five years ago to-day, when my Anna, 
who was then a poor servant-maid in the inn opposite, 
entered my shop. 1 had often seen the charming girl, 
but had never ventured to say how much 1 was at- 
tached to her. But on that evening she wore in her 
bosom this rose, almost shaming the blushes on her 
cheeks ; and with this rose I opened my conversation. 
I iq^ke with courage and fire, confessed my affection, 
obtained Anna’s in return, and received from her, as a 
pledge of it, this rose. Heaven be praised ! it was a 
tiliraian which constantly bound us together, and has 
united us at last at the altar." 

** It is most curious," said I, " as a rose has caused 
your happiness, so also a rose has caused my friend’s 
misssfy." 

I then related his story, and I remarked the lovely 
Anna first become red, then pale, and at last she 
interrupted me — ** 1 rccolleet your friend now, and 
I acknowledge, with repentance, that my indiscretion 
has, perhaps, been the cause of his misfortunes. He 
llv^. jlp our inn ; and in his room, which I arranged 
very on the evening of AIL-Saints’ Day, 1 found 
this adih^ificent flower, which allured and tempted me 
BO much, that I took it away, convinced that the young 

n aan would not think much about a rose which 
plucked the day before. It turned out differ- 
ently. The landlady questioned us all severely about 
the lost flower; but could 1 confess its &te, without at 
the same time confessing my little theft, and my love 
to Werner I" 

I started up, embraced Werner and Anni^ and that 
▼ezy night I brought back xny Mend, who suddenly 
saw hft anguish fall from him, like scales from the 
eyes; and, becoming instantly a new man, he thoroughly 
^oyed the punch that we drank to the memoiy of that 
igoiifled being, whose grave had certainly caused my 
Mend some uuhappy hours, but had also ftmnded the 
blessed happiness of a whole 


KAMBLES IS BELGIUM. 

No. V. — Louvain and WatbeiiOO. 

It was good fortune which decided my taking a vigi- 
lante to Louvain, as it enabled me to see a much more 
pleasing part of the countiy than can be found on the 
line of railway from Brussels to Mechlin, and so on to 
Louvain: this latter is also a oircuitous route. 

These vigilantes are very convenient vehicles, and in 
appearance are something like the old hackney coaches, 
and something like the London street cabs, partaking 
of the nature of both, and yet preserving an individu- 
ality of their own. A party of four of us was taken to 
Louvain, a distance of sixteen miles, for nine francs. 
The road is much more picturesque the nearer it ap- 
proaches Tervueren, being well wooded and hilly : not 
far off a mansion was to be seen of noble dimensions, 
which the driver said was a present from the Flemish 
nation to the Prince of Orange, since ascended to the 
Dutch throne ; now, of course, his no longer. Every- 
body had so bepraised the H6tel de Yille,— every one 
had said, when admiring the glorious pile at Brussels, 
** Oh ! this is nothing, compared to the one at Lou- 
vain all books of travel and works on art were so 
unanimous in giving it the pre-eminence, and my ex- 
pectations were so greatly excited, that 1 must fairly 
confess, when the driver of the vigilante deposited mo 
beside it, I felt disappointed. 

Although distinctly to this day preferring the solid 
magnificence of the Bnissels hall, yet after few pausings, 
contemplations, looks and re-looks, so to speak, 1 was 
able to appreciate the beauties of the building before 
me. To say that it is profusely decorated from base- 
ment to roof affords little assistance to the imagination 
of the reader. It has three tiers of windows, with a gal- 
Iciy above ; the roof is lofty, and has many small win- 
dows in it, rising one above another ; there are three 
turrets on each side, with pinnacles, the centre of which 
are very high. All executed in very eUborato and 
florid Gothic style. 1 1 was erected in tho middle of the 
fifteenth century, and is said to have cost 82,900 
guilders. Internally there is not much deserving atten- 
tion ; there aro some quaint old pictures and tapestiy 
of no great value. It was pleasing to find that the 
townspeople appreciated the beauties of their famous 
''Lion;’’ for, whilst making some purchases at three 
shops, the three different vendors, who appeared certain 
that 1 was on my travels, were all loud and magnilo- 
quent in its praise,— one goii^ so far as to request 
Monsieur to view it from all points of the compass, and 
to enter a wood near the town, where it might be 
viewed in a framework of leaves ; it was then so superb 
that Monsieur would have a more exalted idea than he 
would be able to attain in any other position. Louvain 
was full of priests, promcnadi^ the streets in eveiy 
direction ; they have an imposing appearance in their 
long flowi^ black robes and three-cornered hats, 
though their gait is not particnlarly elegant or graceful, 
or their pace at all conspicuous in its solemnity. There 
waa one of them whose figure was of a commanding 
height, and whose face was the very reflex of all good 
humours. I met him subsequently at Liege at the rail- 
way. 

There aro two descriptions of beer brewed in this 
town, which beverage is drunk in laxge quantities by 
the l^lgians ; it is somewhat difficult to say which of 
the two is the worst. The comnumer sort is called 
Peetermans ; the superior, the "bidre Iflaniriie." In this 
latter wheat is used. The flavour of both sorts is most 
intolerable : but it would seem, by the aocounts given of 
its sale, to be highly relished by the " braves B^es." 
There is truly no accounting for tastej, and if tills oftrai 
quoted mthegm were at all likely to be foigottim, or 
out of date, a good draught ^ Peetermans^ or the 

bibre blanche," would soon reyive its memoiy. Tet, 
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Btrange to say, Louvain has high repute for its breweries 
and ItB beer ; and 1 question much if Hobsh. Barclay 
and Perkins dare venture a rivalBhip with Messrs. 
Bonier and Hambrouk in the Low Countries. The 
cathedral of St. Peter having been especially mentioned 
by some French friends as poBsesBing some paintings of 
groat merit and value, I entered, prepay fully to 
admire one of Hans Hemliug’s works which decoratoB 
the altar, and a few others in the side Bisles, etc. Here 
again disappointment succeeded expectation. It is in 


Bruges where Hemli^ has acquired his title to artistic 
glories. In that hospital where he lay side and penitent 
may be found his finest productions. Louvain was 
formerly a place of considerable importance, and afforded 
a subsistence to many hundreds of weavers. Now how 
is the whole place altered ! — streets almost desolate, 
houses uninhabited, decay and silence reigning in the 
once busy mart; its commerce, as compared with by- 
gone years, reduced to mere nothing; so it is, the palace 
of one generation becomes the ruin of another : and it 
has often occurred to me, how fine a subject for romance 
or epic poem might be furnished from this change in 
the destinies of the old cities of the world. Flanders 
could yield too many an illustration for so mournful a 
theme. 

It was in Louvain than an insurrection broke out in 
1380 against the Duke of Brabant, which produced con- 
sequences of no small moment to England. It induced 
a large body of weavers to emigrate and settle amongst 
the English artisans ; and this simple circumstance laid i 
the foundation of our woollen trade. My adieux to 
Louvain were made after 1 had inspected a very well 
laid out cemetery near the town, and einoyed some more 
last views of the Hdtel de Yille, and then another vigi- 
lante was at hand to convey me to Waterloo. 

It is of course expected of every Englishman to ap- 
proach this battle plain with a doubly distilled mixture 
of gallant enthusiasm and patriotic devotion. Now, 
when we got to Quatro Bras, the wood was all gone; there 
was scarcely a solitaiy tree near the place. The forest 
of Boign6 is conspicuous for a number of spruce-looking 
tall young beech and elm trees. The Chateau of Hougo- 
mont is fast losing its identity ; new buildings are 
creeping up all round it ; very little remains of its 
former state. The field where the great action of our 
time was fought is remarkable for possessing a great 
sand-hill, on which is deposited in triumphant gloiy the 
Belgian Lion,— -magnificent trophy truly to the braves 
Beiges ! ” Whichever way the eye turns, it is invariably 
directed to this monstrous absurdity. And .this is 
Waterloo !- really and literally Waterloo 1 ! — ^this the 
ground where a British hero won his proudest laurels, 
and where one of the greatest of human comets learnt 
the use of his heels 1 ! I In vain the guide pointed to 
this part as the scene of a particular skirmish ; and to 
that as the distinguishing vantage ground of such and 
such a battalion. In vain ; for I could as soon fSancy it 
all to have taken place on Hampstead Heath or Salis- 
bury Plain. Look where I would, that horrid, stupid 
sand-hill, with its presiding genius, would intrude upon 
the sight, till 1 began to wonder why it did not roar. 
An or^a^, with an old, worn out, battered gate, beat- j 
ing impress of a cannonade, was the only spot 1 could 
hit upon as evidence palpable of the scene I had so 
often neard and read of. So 1 let the guide wander on 
and talk till there was evexy prospect of his telling the 
same tale ten thnes over. There was something about 
the place so i^rly destitute of its associations, that no 


Ideality woul *or could overcome. Com was ripening 
and fliuc was growing all around ; and why should it not 
be sol Why, indM.l But again that most offensive 
sand-hill-— why shoulid that be so I Why obtrude that 
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lieges ? To see the golden ears waving was aU very 
WMl, symbolical of the happy peace which has survived 
those fearful scenes of carnage and desolation. But to 
behold that vile work of Art xhiing to dislnrb and destroy 


the natural level of ihe plain ia enough to raise the 
spleen of a Briton bom and bred. So dlsappoinied did 
1 feel, that I could not help saying, when I diamiiaed the 
guide, that a man might as well pay to be shown the 
sea in the bay of Tra&lgar, as to give his dpnoaur Ibr 
visiting Waterloo as it now is. 


ON SOUND AND THE SENSE OF HBAftlNQ. 

Wrbx the reader is informed that all sounds tesuU 
from vibrations, produced in an elastic body, and pro* 
pagated through the air to the ear, it may not un- 
naturally occur to him to ask what is tho cause of the 
different kinds of sound : what, for instance, is the 
difference between a noise and a musical tone. 

An investigation of this subject has led to the curious 
conclusion, that, when a body vibrates with constdcrablo 
rapidity and uniformity, a musical tone is produced i 
but if tho vibrations bo unequal among themselves, 
some being slower than others, tho resulting sound Is 
appreciated by tho car, not as a tone, but as a more noise* 
When a wheeled carriage is passing over the stones of 
the street, each projecting stone with which the wheels 
como in contact receives a blow, and to a certain degree 
vibrates in consequence; but the stone has so iltllo 
elasticity, that tho resulting vibrations are not ho‘ 
regular and equable as to form a musical tone; nor 
are the successive percussions of the wheels agidnst 
different stones so equal-timed or Isochronous** as to 
yield such a tone. Again, when tho teeth of a saw 
work against a piece of wood, tho siicccsflive contacts of 
the teeth with the wood aro too unequal in their oocu^ 
rence for the production of a musical tone. A file, 
working against a piece of metal, produces a sound 
approaching more nearly ki a tone, partly because tho 
teeth ore finer, and because the substance is more per- 
fectly elastic than wood. 

Now in order to induce a belief ^t this isochronism 
of vibration occurs during the pvoduotion of a musical 
tone, we may refer to the action of a eommon pen- 
dulum, or even a ball hung from a hooli; by a piece of 
string, and made to oscillate. We sball find that any 
one such pendulum will perform its oscillations in 
almost precisely tho same length of time, whether the 
extent of the oscillation be great or small. If tho pen- 
dulum or the ball have to pass through a larger are, it 
moves proportionably quicker, whereby the path is 
gone over^in the same time as a smaller arc. So, in the 
various musical instruments, tho elasticity pf the 
vibrating body is in general so equable, that tho rapid 
vibrations to which we refer succeed each other 
after equal intervals of time. The parchment of a 
drum or a taxnbourine, the string of a violin or harp, 
the column of air in a flute or horn, the metal of a 
triangle or cymbals, however they may be excited to 
action, and however they may differ in quality of tone, 
all make their vibrations in an isochronous manner, 
and yield musical tones. The different qualities of the 
tones thus yielded are attributable partly to the ma- 
terial of which the instrument is made, and partly to 
the in which the vibrations aro excite(|. Al- 

though the piano-forte, the liari>, the guitar, tlm imh" 
dqUn, and the violin, consist essentially of itv#)hed 
I c^, yet it is easy to distinguish the kind rf tone 
banging to each; and we may notice tl|e foUtwiDf 
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points in ondeavouring to explain the source or ilic 
difference : in the piano-forte, the strings are enclosed 
in fk box, and are struck with a soft hammer ; in the 
hnip, they are open to the air, attaclied to a sounding- 
boai'd at their lower ends, and struck with the fingers; 
in the guitar, they are likewise struck with the fingers, 
but have a sounding-board or ease pandlel with their 
length ; in the mandolin, they have scarcely any sound- 
ing-board, and are strack with a quill or plectrum; in 
the violin, they are vibrated by the friction of a rosined 
bow. In all these cases, the tone is modified in quality 
by the manner in which the string is vibrated, and by 
the proses^ or not of a sounding-board, which, being 
itself set into vibration, communicates vibrations of a 
peculiar kind to the air. In wind instruments, and in 
instruments of percussion, the same remarks apply. 
If the vibrations are brought about in a particular 
manner, the resulting tone has a character or quality 
belonging thereto. 

Supposing, then, that any series of sounds, to which 
we are listening, have that character which we call 
musical, the next inquiry is, how a diitbrcnce of pitch 
or acuteness is brought about. An octave-flute pro- 
duces sounds of the same quality as a concert-flute, a 
quality essentially different from those yielded by 
stringed instruments ; but the tones of the two flutes 
differ greatly in pitch or acuteness, those of the 
smaller flute being more acute than those of the larger. 
In all such oases, it is found that the more elevated 
tones result from a quicker scries of vibrations, without 
relation to the manner in which those vibrations arc 
made. If a string make one hundred vibrations in a 
second, these vibrations will be of the same kind, and 
will produce a sound of the same quality us those which 
are repeated from a similar string, with a rapidity of 
two hundred in a second ; but the sound will differ in 
pitch or acuteness. As the pendulum of a clock will 
oscillate more quickly when its effective length is 
diminished, so will the vibrations of a column ot air, 
a string, a spring, or a metal rod, be increased in 
rapidity, when the length of the vibrating body is di- 
minished ; and it has been found that whenever such a 
result is produced, the ear (or the mind) recognises the 
fact in the production of a more acute tone, than when 
the vibrating body was longer. 

If it should be asked, why a rapid series of vibra- 
tions produce an acute sound, we can s)nly meet the 
question by asking another, — why do vibrations produce 
sound at alU We have been desirous of reducing the 
inquiry to its simplest form hitherto, in order to ex- 
plaia the dependence bf sonorous effects on the vibra- 
tion of the sonorous body ; but there is a point beyond 
which we cannot go, viz., the connexion between the 
pfayaLoilil effect and the mental perception, which we 
mive iBpsesented by the verbs to nound and to /tear. 
The W appears to be an organ constituted in such a 
memnet as to be affected by the vibrations of the air 
with which it is in contact ; but the mental machinery, 
or the mental process which follows this affection, and 
which we designate as perception, will perhaps never 
be tRjjeoUghly understood- It may, however, 1 )g as 
well, to nodoe the construction of the ear, and 

the opinions entertained respecting its action. 

Anatomists, after a careful examination of the con- 
struction of varibuB animals, have come to the con- 
clu8ion» that the essential organ of hearing is a nerve 
or a set of nerves, and that the ear is merely a mecha- 
nism fbr effecting more completely that which could to 
a slight degree be brought about without it. Many of 
the lower animals ei^oy the ffumlty of hearing to a 
limited extent* although uqpipTidea with organs ex- 
clusively appropriated to the eanoentration and trans- 
misBlon of sound. A deaf person can^ find a slight 
degree of musical pleasure, by plaeiim his bands on the 
Case of a piano-forte while beliigr pisyed ; the vibra- 
Mens of the instrament impart a tramor to the frmne 
wych probably aftecta the auditoij ^nerve. It is sup- 


posed that a tromor, somewhat similar, communicated 
by the vibrations of the air, supplies the want of actual 
audition in the lower animals. A writer on this subject 
has observed ; — ** It is probable that even the lowest 
animals provided with a nervous system, are able to 
perceive the notices thus conveyed of external objects, 
and turn them to account in the degree necessary for 
their security and comfort But to meet the increasing 
wants, and minister to the multiplied faculties of 
the more complete animals, various subsidiary parts 
arc found to be added, in something like a regular 
succession, as we advance upwards in the scale, each 
lower grade possessing the rudiments of some additional 
provision more fully developed in the next above, till 
the organ reaches its greatest amplification in man and 
the other mammalia. The particular use of many of 
these subsidiary parts has not yet been explained. 
We know in general that they must increase the force 
and vividness of the impression ; that they afford in- 
dications of its direction, and the means of appreciating 
minute shades of differenco in its kind and degree, and 
in the frequency of its repetition ; that some of them add 
to the security of the organ without impairing its deli- 
cacy ; and that others serve to adjust its position, and 
to fidapt it to various changes in the state of the at- 
mosphere.’' 

The external, or visible ear, called the eonciM, or 
auricle, consists of several pieces of elastic cartilage, 
expanded in a form more or less resembling an car- 
trumpet in many animals. In man it servos the pur- 
pose of collecting the sonorous vibrations, and directing 
them into the cavity of the ear. From this a passage, 
or channel, the mmtv^ avditorim exi^.rnm, leads to the 
tympanum, an inner portion of the ear. This passage 
proceeds at first upwards and forwards, then downwards 
and backwards, and finally in a horizontal direction, 
till it ends at the tympanum, or drum," of the ear. 
The tym^num is a small hollow bony case, having at 
the cxt.onor end, or side, a circular opening, covered by 
a stretclied membrane, called the nmmhrana tym.pa.ni, 
or the membrane of the drum. Into the hollow of this 
drum, or tympanum, opens the end of a little tube, 
about two inches in length, called the eustachian tube, 
the oilier end of which opens into the pharynx, the 
cavity at the back of the mouth and nose. By means 
of this tube it has been supposed that the external air 
is admitted into the tympanum from the mouth and 
nose, to equipoise the pressure of the atmosphere on 
the other side of the membrane of the drum. Acrofis 
the cavity of the drum, though not in a straight line, 
is extended a series of little bones, the smallest in the 
body, the exterior one of which is attached to the mem- 
brane just spoken of, while the interior one is attached 
to a membrane which separates the drum from an inner 
cavity of the ear, called the labyrinth. This labyrinth 
consists of a hollow, excavated as it were in the solid 
bone, and consisting of a middle, irregularly-shaped 
portion, and of different channels, which proceed from 
it in various directions. All these passages are lined 
by a membrane on which the sentient extremity of the 
auditory nerve is expanded in different shapes ; from 
those it is collected into one trunk, and goes on to Join 
a particular part of the brain, thus completing a com- 
munication between the external ear and the seu- 
sorium. 

To describe the minuteness and exquisite beauty of 
the several parts of the ear, is a subject for a volume 
rather than a paragraph ; yet, after all ^e researches 
fWhieh have l^n made by talented meff, the ]precise 
office which each part fills in the phenomenon ot hear- 
ing, is but litUe undentood, Renmns have been found 
w^ were deficient in some one or other of these parts ; 
bir^ and small quadrupeds have been purposely de- 
prived of them, for the WQ ^ experiment ; and a few 
valuable fiicto have thus been'lsem^lned ; but nothing 
like a rationale of the whete prooess has been obtained. 
So far as present (dmervatkms it seeing prob^^^ 
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form of the ettemal ear ooncentmtes thcTibrations, 
ind RondB them inward throngh the channel to the 
membrane of the tympanum; that the membrane ia 
thus Bet into vibration; that air is admitted to the 
driim through the eustaohian tube, to counteract this 
wimure ; that the chain of little bones communicates 
those vibrations to the membrane at the inner end of 
the dn^ ; that this in its turn communicates a tremor 
to a lim|dd fluid contained in the cavities of the 
^byrinth ; and lastly, that the nervous tissues in con- 
tact with this liquid, convey to the brain those peculiar 
iuipressions which we call sound. But how the various 
gradations and qualities of sound, whether noisy or 
musical, are thus detected by the ear, we shall probably 
never know. 

It would appear that when the vibrations of a sonorous 
body vaiy in rapidity, there is a limit to the perception 
of them by the human car. Savart found, from some 
experiments which ho ma<le with a revolving bar, that 
when only twenty or thirty impulses were given to the 
air in a second, tho efiect was scarcely audible; but 
that, as the rapidity increased, a musical note was pro- 
duced, which became more and more acute as the 
number of impulses in a second was inci’eased. On the 
other band Dr. Wollaston has shown, that when sounds 
become extremely acute, in consequence of the rapidity 
of the vibrations which produce them, the human car 
is less and less enabled to perceive them. He found 
that a friend, whoso general hearing was good, could 
not hear the sound of a shrill organ-pipe ; another per- 
son could never hear the chir|)ing of the common 
grasshopper, or gryllua cmtipestris ; a third was equally 
insensible to tho chirping of a common house-sparrow ; 
while the sounds emitted by the house-cricket and the 
bat wore equally Inaudible to others. Wollaston thinks 
there are animals capable of hearing sounds utterly 
inaudible to human cars. 

As a concluding remark, wc may observe, that 
although there are many difficulties in tho way of 
answering fully the question, what is sound I yet we 
shall gain a notion of tho elements of the subject by 
remembering, that, in all ordiiiaiy instances of sound, 
there is a body in a state of rapid vibration ; which 
vibrations are communicated to the sun'ounding air, 
and by it to the drum of the ear ; and that wiien such 
vibrations are equable, rapid, and uniform, tho car (or 
mind) recognises the result as a musical tone, higher or 
lower according to the rapidity of vibration ; whereas, 
if the vibrations be irregular, the result is merely a 
noUte* 


snowing ner w ue a ainu goon aim aiww iittniu gr 

tome, because 1 sewed tor horfour^eungemmxpliw^eii 
she was sick. 1 wrote the other diWi to if 

she knew of any little situation wnoro one ynlflit wn 
bread in an honest way, for you klhow theta is a large 
£amily at home, and no work for any tmt WitUoitt. And 
here,'* continued the girl, producing on open letter, ** she 
tells me that she wants an assistaut in the wbop, and, if 
1 go up to London, she will toaub me het boitoiipii and 
give me a small salary after the first year.” 

Is that all ^ muttered Charlotte, bundling VjT the 
soiled towel and cracked tea cups, for she kn^w now ne^ 
and clean Agnes and her family kept eveiythlhg Ig theb* 
house. 

All 1” said Agnes, is it not a great matter, to have 
the prospect of doing decently fur oneself 1 and, irhojli 1 
am well settled, 1 will try to flud a place for you, Char 
lotte ; wouldn’t you like that V* 

•' Oh dear, no !” cried Cliarlotto, I would be abratd to 
go all alone up to London; one do'sn’t know what might 
happen one in such a great bad city.” 

“ Take care of yourscU', iuid trust in Providence^” said 
Agnes ; there arc thousands at work in London, younger 
than either you or 1, and, if people can’t find work at 
home, they must go abroad, you Know. Wasn’t it well 
that 1 saved all 1 earned by plain work for the last 
twelve months i 1 have now a pound*- whole twenty shll- 
liugs--au(i a siApoucc besides : that will take mo up to 
Mi-s. Carletou decently.” 

** Sure you wwld not think of going, Agnes )” said 
Mrs. JjHcy, with eyes as wide as astonishment could 
make iliem, ** all tho way h) London in search of a situa- 
tion, just as if you couldn't live at home ; you that lias 
such a nice good brother to work for you, and so many 
little sisters to look after 1 Child, cblld, I wonder what 
your father nud mother would say If they eoubl only hear 
it, poor souls !” 

“ My father and mother would suy it was well done/* 
said Agnes, to take some of tho burthen off poi^r 
William’s shoulders: he has wrought for uff all long 
enough ; and, though 1 could do something at bomci | can 
do much better in London ; besides, Klien is now M to 
take my place, and Alice, and Mary, and KUsalietIr, will 
soon be growing up lou who knows nut 1 might get 
them places ?— but, good luortimg, all I fdr 1 must go 
home and get ready my things.” 

Agues departed, and Mrs. Loev and her elcfest daughter 
remarked and marvelled over the affair, with oecttsionOl 
observations from the junior members of the family, who 
} could only understand that their cousin Agnes was going 
avray; but at length, they all om^eed, t&t it was very 
foolish ami very bold of her .to take such a step. Mrs. 
Lacy wound up her concluding censures, with the decla 
ration that Agnes was very bold any way, and Bobort, 
who knew that his hour was expired, t.ook up well- 
worn hat, and quitted the room with a more molOh^mly' 
look than usual. 

Agnes Walton wa^ the daughter of a respe<itable 
tradesman, living in tho small and seclndod vUlage of 
Wiilowbrook, a little place like an overgrown bamWt, 
situated on the southern epast of England, on one of 
those broad and level dow'us, in which the writer of 
"the Dairyman’s Daughter,” "the Negro Hervant,” and 
many another talc dear to our early metnorieo, so |imch 
delighted ; fenced in by high chalk cliffs firom the sea, 
and covert with pasture laud and com, in tfie midst of ; 
which stood the village, on the banks of a oroid clear 
steam fringed with willows, from which the phim« was 
nam^ its house roofs half hidden by green hedgerows 
and luxuriant orchards. 

Wo We said that Agnes' fkthor was reHpee|able« and 
the term Is appropriate to an honest, industrious laon, 
fbr such be was ; but like too many of his classk W.ltlm 
^falton married early, and saved nothing: helha^waat 
mufldlod"a love match” with the daughter mg |ie^. 
Wring and rather wealthy fluiner, who mlghl hove 
mboght a few hundred^ by way of portioit, Ida WlW 


DON’T BE AFRAID. 

A Tale, 

" I HAvx got good news at last, Aunt,” said Agnes 
Walton, stepping into the little room, called by courtesy 
a parlour, where Mrs. Lacy was occupied in wlmt she 
designated " washing up the breakfast things,” otherwise, 
rinsing a few cracked and handlelcss cups in a basin of 
dingy-coloured water ; whilst her eldest daughter, Char- 
lotte, went through the process of wiping Uiem with*a 
towel, which seemed to have seen more service than 
soap. 

•• What is it, Agnes T cried both mother and daughter 
in a breath, and their cry was echoed by five little girls 
in tom shoes and soUod calico, who came rushing in at 
the sound, and Robert only man of the family, lifted 
his pale and oarefrd-louking face from a borrowed news- 
paper, to which he devotU the time saved from hia 
breakfast hour, with the quick inquiry, *’What Uitk 
Agnes I bos your unde sent you money f* 

Oh no r said ^ offended B>De, " I 

expect no money from any one ; but, yon remember 


with uat-Hthe keaf^l a nice shop in London now, and 
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nearftir own station ; but as the girl diose differently, 
the on^y dowry vouchsafed to her was the indignation 
and dislike of her family, including her elder sister, who 
had been but a month before satis&ctorily married to 
Hr. Bobert George Lacy, the village attorney, and third 
cousin to the Squire of Willowbrook hall ; for where was 
there ever an English village without a hall and a squire 1 

The sisters had been the only girls of their &mily : 
bom among many boys, in childhood they had dressed 
their dolls toother, and in youth an^nged their curls 
at the same glass, (for tkrm houses were scarce of mirrors 
in those days,) but the currents of their wedded years 
flowed fix apa^ for the barriers of style and station rose 
between them. Hrs. Lacy inhabited a house of two 
stories, kept what in Willowbrook was called a drawing- 
room, and sported "her one-horse chaise and bit of 
livery,*' as the Caudle papers have it ; while Mrs. Walton's 
dwelling-place was a low cottage, apart from the rest of 
the village, and standing alono under the old willow 
trees on the very margin of the stream : but it was covered 
with rose and honey-suckle, hod flowers in the iront and 
a neet garden in the rear : all Willowbrook knew that 
she kept no servant, and the family (for such things will 
come,) walked to church every Sunday " on their feet like 
other people,” as an observing dame of the neighbourhood 
was wont to remark. 

Such distinctions were sufficient to mark the respective 
positions of the sisters, particularly as Mr. Lacy was 
known to be the Squire's man of law. But in two things, 
at least, they were equal; first, that their children 
increased and grew like olive plants, if not much faster; 
and secondly, that they never thought of laying up any 
provision for their future days : but time, at length, still 
more equalized the fortunes of the growing branches. 
Mrs. Wtdton passed from her rose-covered cottage to a 
green grave, at the birth of her sixth child, and her poor 
husband, whose heart still held fast the love of his stealthy 
wooings, struggled on awhile with the desolation of his 
home, and followed her within the year, leaving five 
admost infant girls to the care of the older and only 
brother, William, a boy still in the years when tops and 
balls are precious, and marbles have an intrinsic value. 

Mrs. L^y had but little time to mourn the sister from 
whom fortune hod so far estranged her, for the great 
destroyer entered her own dwelling alho, and Mr. Lacy, 
in the midst of his apparently prosperous business, and 
villas greatness, was suddenly summofled from this 
world by a fever^ leaving his affairs embarrassed to such 
a demree that the sale of his effects scarcely paid his 
cteditors, anc^is wife with seven children to provide 
for, beiddeB her own singularly genteel ideas and rather 
uadesB habits : of course, friends and relations assembled 
to do what they could for the widow, and the result of 
thei|^||mbined abilities was, that dm and her family 
wer^j B p^ in a small house, muebr like that occupied 
by tlS^alton's, though not so neatly kept, with some 
poorremnants of their former furniture, and the fiist-bom 
Koberf^ (for by a curious coincidence of circumstances. 
Mis. Lacy's children had amongst them but one boy, and 
he wae the eldest,) was placed as an apprentice with Mr. 
Selby, '!& draper, who had lately set up in the village a 
shop which, uke the rod of Aaron, swallowed up all its 
former establishmcmti^ for the like of it had never been 
seen in Willowbrook. 

But the Waltons had no friends to take care of them"; 
for their father had no rations but one married sister, 
a poor char-woman with a drunken husband, and, having 
lost her first baby, she took tihe youngest child to nurse 
in its place. Their mothw'srelatives looked coldly on the 
tmdesman's children, and generally recommended Ihe 
workhouse ; but the orphans preferred their old cottm, 
and the owner (for such deeds of hqpefril charity are ^ 
known amongst men,) allowed theih to remain in it, frwe 
of idl charges, till time or fortune i^ould enable them 
to pay. mt young WUliam had learned something of 
ramther's trade, and Agnes, who hflq^Oi^ to be their 
girl, could sew a little; Ellen, tM Mary, and 


Alice picked up their living by all sorts of small indus- 
try; — sometimes they went errands, and sometimes they 
went where people’s wits are said to go—" a wool-gather- 
ing," like the children of the "Shepherd of Salisbuiy 
Plain," for Willowbrook was a pasture district, and sheep 
will leave wool on the bushes. So the orphan family 
lived on through many a summer, and many a winter 
too, for poverty can make out life in the country. At 
times they received assistance from some kind neigh- 
bours, who still remembered old friendship, and their 
dead parents ; but often they had none except that of 
Providence, who, like the old world’s Jupiter, still helps 
those that help themselves ; and at len^h little Elizabeth 
came to join their company, for her good aunt finished 
her washing days, just when the little girl was able to go 
a wool-gathering with her sisters. But every year added 
strength to their hands, and means to their resources, 
for time is the trust of the young. As William grew 
older, his skill and employment increased, till his praise 
was in all the parish as a good and trusty tradesman. 
Agnes was in requisition by all who were fastidious in 
shirts, caps, or baby linen, and there was a taste for such 
things even in Willowbrook, Her sisters, one after 
another, became expert in the use of the needle, and 
added to the family finances by the practice of every use- 
ful art, from "straw plait,” up to "Berlin;” and the 
W^ton’s were known as a decent, industrious family, who 
paid their own way, and wanted nothing but work from 
the world. 

How the Lacys lived was for some time a problem to 
the whole village, for Itobert was still in his apprentice- 
ship, and Mrs..Lacy promulgated the fact, that " her ^rls, 
poor things!^ could do nothing for themselves," and 
nothing certainly they did that could bring in a farthing. 
Hor own time, as well as that of her eldest daughter, 
was occupied by perpetually washing and patching up 
the remains of old finery, for the purpose of enabling 
that young lady to appear to advantage. As for the 
junior branches of the family, they were very seldom 
visible. 

In the days of their mamma’s gloiy, they had all, includ- 
ing the baby, (for, of course, there was one,) been daily 
exhibited on the village street, under the conduct of a 
very loud-speaking nurse, who drew the attention of both 
strangers and natively to the magnificence of their frocks, 
hats, and feathers. But those days were past, with 
all their grandeur, and Mrs. Lacy’s chief care was now 
to keep them as much out of sight as possible, and fast 
shut up in the cottage, lest, as sl^e expressed it, "they 
might learn bad habits, by associating with the children 
of common people ;’’ for, Reader, the exclusive spirit hath 
its temples eve^ where. To be sure, this arrangement 
did not much improve either the h^th or tempers of 
her little girls ; but what are such considerations to 
pmdont and determined mammas, compared with the 
indulgence of their own caprices or vanity ] however, the 
grand mystery of Willowbrook was at length solved, for 
it became generally known that the family received an 
allowance in a quiet way from the puish, and, besides, 
sundry contributions from all who came within the pale 
of relationship, out of which consolidated fund Mrs. 
l^pcy occasionally purchased white pinafores and gay- 
oolotired calicoes, destined to be washed every second day: 
for the most merciless wearers of her household supplied 
their wants in the provision line, ^d drank tea at least 
three times per diem. 

But the years that piueed over the Lacy's^ in paltry 
dependence, petty jealohsies, bitter and all the 

mean miseries of an Idle commirnil^. up in their 
povert^jT both of mihd and purse, hrm^t ehiui^s, though 
not bright ones, to Robert; he wes wurli^of a gentle 
ifid patient dispoiiUoii, and his motiier had so earnestly 
impressed upon him, that lie was to be the staff of her 
age, and the support of his sistersi ihat l^bert seemed 
to imrd himself as a s&ff in good earnest, cm which the 
weight of the whole leai:^ 

Boubtless there was 'hallaiirf> in that connexion 
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to koop his yonth steady; for, from a frank and handsome long sittings and late honrsi They know also ho 
boy, he grew up a sober and veiy subdued young man, walked to and from chn^ by her aide in ma woib 
anxious to succeed, and extremely attentive to business: brushed though rather threadbaro ooat, ror Apwen^a 
such boys are always sure to please their employers*; wardrobe was not extensive ; but the alght Of f}?® 
andp as soon as Bobert’s apprentioeship expim, Mr. of a wedding always made him look atratiga^ aid, lllto 


boy, he grew up a sober and veiy subdued young man, walked to and from chum by bar side in itta wai^ 
anxious to succeed, and extremely attentive to business: brushed though rather threadbaro ooat, ror Apue^l 


him as a shonman, with the usual amount 1 one who felt he could not afford to many* 


of sidary given by country drapers ; but, small as that Dome sua mail jwuvn ww luoiiwi tvr viuiik»*Hft <* 
amount was, it would have left poor Robert savings, girl so poor as Agnes, and others that Apiaa waa too 
besides the supply of his own simple wants. However, wise to think of him ; but none remarked thM ydong 
such was not me destiny of his earnings, for, no sooner Master Lently, the tallest of the rector's bojOTaya» -(w 
did the parish authorities discover that Mrs. Lacy’s son the good pastor of Willowbrook eked out l|ls llmiteii 
was in the receipt of money, than they stopped the income by a private Beminary,| sat directly oj^ osito naf 
supplies ; the few relations, whose patience was not in church, and was sure to bid her ^ood-moitWW at 
already exhausted, also refused to be further taxed, on every stile in her many walks of noccssi^. 
the same account. And Mrs. Lacy and Miss Charlotte, Master Lently was the son of a Ijondon meroh^t { 
who now stood on the threshold of womanhood, with his father had higher views for him than the oounilng'* 
the deep-rooted consciousness that she was Attorney house, for an estate and title were the crowning visions 
liacy's ^ughter, and therefore could do nothing for her of all the old man’s commercial speculations, 
own support, patched and mangled, and drank tea as Frederic, for that was the boy’s name, ww bis only 
heretorore accustomed, till one penny of poor Robert’s heir, and, being particularly anxious for religious and 
quarter's salary never beheld the succeeding quarter moral training, ho committed his educsition for soxus 
paid : and the good dame spent most of her leisure years to his old acquaintance, tho peaoefel and tho ens)*- 
iiours in lamenting that it was not in her power to send tempered Rector of Willowbrook, for tho old merchant 
her little girls to Miss Green’s nice day-school, where was firmly convinced that boys could leani no ovil in 
deportment and all sorts of fancy work were taught for the country. . . « , t « 

two shillings a month, and observed to a friend who Master Lently was now eighteen, and talked imicii of 
hinted that girls might learn to read at the charity setting out for Cambridge or Oxfonl, but still ho did 
school, “ that Attorney Lacy’s daughters could not be not go, and Agnes oncouuterod him by the green laofM 
seen in such a place : no reading at all was better than and hedge-rows oftonor than usual. Promfroquontmeot» 
that, for she know those who had lived and married ings she had formed a sort of acquaintance ^Hh the 
well without much learning, and Charlotte could teach young gentleman, just suflicicnt t(j answer his good 
her sisters, any way.” morning, and remark on the state of tho weather; and, 

How Miss Cliarlotte fulfilled tlic duties of a governess if her smile was more brief and bright than that bo* 
we cannot tell, never having seen tho fruits of her stowed on her sober and paternal cousin, Agnes knew 
instruction : but one thing is certain, that, having a good too well the barriers that rose between their stations, 
deal of unoccupied time, tho young lady improved her and never permitted them to bo passed, though ^ntiy 
own mind with all the novels she could either buy or was said to bo tho best-natured and handsomest boy in 
borrow, and took a special pleasure in reading the ad- the parish. But she was alrc^y sixteen, her 
ventures of young noblemen, who were captivated by sisters were growing up around her, and all thoir art# 
lovely faces seen through cottage windows ; for in the could only keep want out of the cottage, besides, work 
truth of such tales both she and her mamma had an un- would fail at times among so many hands, and, though 
wavering faith, particularly when they ended with a peal William’s earnings were on the increase, he caljod him- 
of bells, a bridal procession, and tho instantaneous self a man now, and cast long looks on ilosc WhitOi tho 
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transformation of a young and beautiful peasant girl DiacKsmiin s eiaosi aaugnier. Agnes »nw inw, 
into a jewelled countess. At times indeed it seemed for some time contemplated resigning her oflico ol wuet 
to have entered into their calculations that one of those needlewoman of Willowbrook, to her next sister, Mlleii, 
marvellously rare event# might occur in their own who was now felly competent to fill Hi but tho pipdont 
liistory ; but Robert had no such visions ; ho laboured on take no steps without making sure of their ground, and 
with persevering though uncrowned industry ; never she accordingly consulted Mrs. Carleton. 
was there a youth more anxious to learn or less prodigal That lady was, as Agnes had ^id, an officer s widow, 
of his gains, hut the burthen was beyond his strength, whom disease had overtaken in her joumw to J^ondon, 
and in spite of every effort the helpless dependent where she intended to join her rolatloM ; her route lay 
family continued pinched and poor. Meantime the through Willowbrook, and, as her funds weio low, slie 
village matrons observed that ho was a discreet and found accommodaitionB suited to them in tlm ne^ 
deserving young man, and the girls hinted it was a cottage of the Waltons, who practised a sort Cauu- 
pity he had so many sisters, for Robert was handsome letting with tho better part of their dwelling, in omer to 
and good, and the only amusement he sought, after the discharge their obligations to the kmd owner who had 
long toil of his busy day, was an evening visit to the spared their weaker days. , , ^ . 

cottage of the Waltons. Mrs. Carleton was one of those who believe tho world 

Mrs. Lacy had recollected their near relationship owes us all a living, and are determined to recover ^ 
ever since her fortune sunk to the same level. The debt. Her relations were people of busmoss, and wiw 
families in consequence became intimate as cousins tbeir assistance she opened a handsome roWl shop, m 
ought to be, and the Waltons were found very usefiil one of the quiet but r^pectablo slrcofe of tim oanltal. 
in the way of small loans, and other obligations, which Well might Agnes rqjolce over her letter, ^flw II m 
were not always returned, though the good dame re- the return of ** bread cMt upon we watery with m 

marked. In the secresy of her own heart, "one could not memory of many a kmd and cajoml deed dm to the 

forget they were a mere tradesman’s children, and no fdckly woman and her orphan chudren. Bh^ramgs 
eqimls for her femily, who had seen better days.” will come back ; but blessed are their goings ferth even 

ButRobertseemedtothinkhisbest hours were spent whtti they never return, 
beside the open window where Agnes used to Short sad hasty were ^e young gin* prspsjations, 
work. Young men will feU In love# however fer it may for Hn. Carleton had said, the sooner she came the bet- 
bebiiyimdtliefrBWW^MdthogirlBof i/pri tat the LwPi were to atUl greata 

hood, elww keen to ouch mettew, oonld teU how bio the nen. for news wwt oe^ to WlUtatewk, 

m toUmra her light acUve igtae, when hie etep wm ISdTLenfote ^Uy 
Itaited by the ihep threshold, W oho pwed on those w^ltoAgnoo^tateoroltaiod to 

nnmherlaH emndo that keep Oie ei^ row on ih* “ ihe woo very bold, eirf wonwiwd wWb 
dMok of the yenngoeaatiy Medlewoma^ in (iplte of I Ohaitotte that she wasn’t efrud. Bat laouw itotii- 
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ing, at a still earlier liour, found her come to take leave 
ef the Lacy's. She had got the farewells and good wishes 
of aQ Willowbrook, the recterand his pupils inoluded; 
and Frederick Lently was out unusually early that 
morning, walking backwards and forwards in front of 
''The Golden Deer/' where the southern stage stop]^, 
, on its way to London. Agnes had taken an outside 
seat, but the good people of Willowbrook thought that 
Frederick expected his father ; however that might be, 
Agnes Walton made her parting arrangements; she 
gave her brother William awatchguard for himself, and 
a " Billen bag’* for Rose, bestowed upon Ellen her cheap 
workbox with all its well-worn appurtenances, 
kissed all her little sisters, and promised to look out for 
places forthemin London ; and — Headers, they were not 
afraid — took solemn ikrewell of all the Lacys, who were 
assembled in the parlour, and crying on the occasion ; 
only Robert, for he stood at the door ready and deter- 
mined to see her to the coach, which now came thun- 
dering on with all the temporary stir and tumult which 
a psssing stage can create in the street of a quiet vil- 
lage : and, after many prayers not to think of going all 
alone, ftom the weeping Charlotte, mingled with the 
mother's strong recommendatiouH to just " come 
straight back to her brother if she found London in the 
least disagreeable," Agnes wiped her eyes, slipped her 
arm in t^t of ^bert, who drew it kindly in with 
“God bless and prosper you, Agnes; I know you’ll 
come to something yet, and get some great match 
in London, but I’ll never forget you," said the 
young shopman, as ho helped her up to her outside 
place, about which Frederic Lently was marvellously 
busy, but all the world knew that he was good naturod. 
"Thank you, Mr. Lently. Cousin, farewell !" said 
Agnes ; and away drove the southern stage, in all the 
glory and importance of being the coach to London, for 
railways had never risen on the dreams of Willow- 
brook. 

fTo he continued.) 

THE PASSAGE OF THE SPLt'GEN. 

A FRAOMISNT. 

No person can pass from Milan to Lecco without being 
struck ivitb the singular beauty of the scenery, increasing 
at each step m variety of I'eature and in richness of 
landscape. The hills, gently undulating, are clothed 
with trees of the richest verdure, from which vines hang 
ill a Buoceasion of festoons, or are trained as roofed ter- 
races, among which cottages and villas of the most 
dazriing whiteness sparkle in their softened outlines. 
A higher range of grey rock, on the crags of which 
mfmy an ancient ruin frowns on the peaceful scene 
beiuiil||^.risos in the middle distance, preparing the eye 
natural gradation for the stupendous 
formi^d snowy crests of the distant Alps. The Adda, 
winding in its course through the narrowed vallies, gives 
additionfd life to the scene, now rich and bright in 
pastoral beautv, but still recolloctod as one of rapino 
and honor while occupied by the French army during 
its Italkn campaigiiB. 

The writer of this little sketch performed this 
joum^ on a splendid evening of last summer, and it 
will be long, su^rer even as he was from acute illness, 
beford the recoReetion that gorgeous sunset, and the 
calm repose of that hour, will be effaced from his 
memoir* Imperceptibly night drew on, but there was 
no darkness, for hara^ had the Alps to tho west lost 
the bright pink tinge of the setting sun, than those to 
the east were lit up by ^e britlianey of the moon at its 
lulL throwing a long flood of dancing light on the 
ripple Of the Adda^ He liaidly regretted the circum- 
stance, in his then hOlpUns state the position 

; promised d&oovfmrt^ if not danger^ but the motion 
of the cani^ became so inst^noartabK' that he was 
ooni^led to alight^ and to allow the ^ehicto to continue 
its ooumei while he feeUly followed it gt intervals, as 


the freshness of the air, and the lepose of nature, acting 
on the mind gave impeiiB to his powers. He sat down 
ftom time to time on the bank of the river, and rested 
against the mulberry-trees on its larder, an object of 
silent curiosity and inspection to the ^trols, and little 
caring as to the hour of his arrival at Lecco ; but sym- 
pathy for his condition and alarm for his safety brought 
people from the town to his assistance. They had been 
alarmed by the report of the driver of the carriage, and, 
as they said, humanity would not allow them to leave 
a sick man on the road exposed to Uie violence of the 
storm which they were assured was approaching ; nor 
were they mistaken, for shortly after they reached 
Lecco, lightning and distant thunder announced its 
vicinity. Soon the rain fell, and continued to fall in 
torrents for five hours, amidst lightning that lit up the 
surrounding mountains with a lurid glare, and peals of 
thunder, which boomed and echoed among them in a 
continuous roll. 

The morning broke fine and cloudless, and nature 
was bright and fresh from the effects of the storm. The 
traveller mustered his energies, and engaged a little 
carriage to take him to Yarenna, a small town on lake 
Como, where he proposed to join the steamboat, and to 
pro(H)cd in it to the end of the lake. Yarenna has 
nothing to recommend it but its position and sconeiy. 
The church, and here and there a white building, alone 
distinguish it from the rock of which it otherwise seems 
to form a part, and which is fringed with olive and 
lemon trees, and cypresses of enormous growth and 
towering height. 

Anticipating tho appearance of the steamer, the 
traveller embarked in a small boat in order to enjoy 
uninterruptedly the beauty of the panorama, the green 
waters of the lake, the sloping hills, densely wooded 
with oak and chestnut-trees to their summit, and 
studded with innumerable villas and hamlets, and tho 
towering Alps in the back ground, beneath whose 
snowy tops wreaths of cloud and vapour winded slowly 
along, liko mysterious spirits in those inaccessible 
regions ; but a strong gale, rushing through a rayine, 
accompanied with mist and rain, so agitated the waters, 
that the boatmen were alarmed and turned to gain the 
shore ; he, however, compelled thorn to bring the head 
of the boat to the wind and to await the steamer. Reso- 
lution prevailed and the point was gained, but at the 
expense of a complete soaking to himself and luggage. 

Tile storm soon passed, and again all was sunshine 
and beauty, and in less than two hours the steamer was 
moored along side the rude quay at Colico, a little 
rough spot at the navigable extremity of the lake. Hero 
difilculties seemed to increase, for the place boasted but 
of one carriage, which was already engaged, and the 
diligence only passed through at midnight, so as to 
reach Chiavenna at six in the morning, in order to 
have the advantage of davlight to ascend the pass of 
the Spltigen, and to get clear of the defile of the Yia 
Mala. The request to be permitted to join in the soli- 
tary carriage was courteously acceded to, the driver 
having stipulated to take the party with whom the 
traveller was now associated, to Chiavenna at all risks, 
by boat or otherwise, if the report of a bridge on the 
having been washed away should prove correct. 
For about two hours every thing progressed fevourably, 
and the party were oong^ulatizig themselves on the 
storm of the previous evening, whieh had brought the 
mountoinrtofrents and waterfils into fiiU activity, some 
dashing madly through the guUis^ stiA others either 
felling in a sheer stream firom a bmpHoos hMgnt, or 
winding gently down the idde el the nidtultalns like 
Blver threads, when suddenly ihe darrlago came fo * 
dead stop. 

Here the work of, devastation hod be^h, for an in^ 
ccmsidecable stmm, swpllOii by the suddeh $nd vhst 
addition to its watorsf^imd boRing ftiriously along, 
sweeping away treeo and yiheywfls in its c<n^, liQ 
covered the once cnltlvMiflstdMetith fitonei and rocks, 
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carried onwards by the ixnpotuoBity of the wateiii, 
had tom away the bri(4rc, and hn doposited themflelTos 
liko a foaming barrier, which it was impossible to ford. 

The ouuniag Italian, foiled in his attempt at impo- 
sition, turned sulkily round and drove off ; but a b^t 
W9» soon luckily procured, in which the party were con- 
veyed to the little hamlet of Kiva. On their course 

a ierceived that two otiior bridges had lieen equally 
ished, and the road elsewhere perfectly obliterated. 
At Kiva no conveyances could be found but a country 
waggon and a little cart; the latter was appropriated to 
liho higi^age, and the former, furnished wiw some sacks i 
filled with mss, was occupied by the traveller. The 
course lay through a valley about half a mile wide, 
mountains rising on cither side to the height of thi'ee 
or four thousand feet, and here the scene of destruction 
was frightful. Immense erags, loosened from the motm- 
tains, had topple<l down, crushing cottages and bearing 
cvciy thing headlong in their course, liad covered the 
road and large tracks of land with their debris ; and the 
Spliigen river, having burst its banks a little below 
Cliiavetina, although its waters had now subsided into 
its hod, had swept over the land, leaving a deposit of 
mud and stouos, and prostrate trees, where before all 
was life and promise ; and, as if in mockery of the deso- 
lation, or toaflbrd the unhappy owners an idea of wlicre 
their property had been, a few solitary mullierry-lroes had 
withstood l.he shock, and reared themselves amidst the 
ruins of the soil. 

At Chiavenna, which stands on the rising ground at 
the fool of the Alps, and at the very mouth of the 
Splugcii pass, the storm had burst with fearful violence, 
aggravated in its terrors by night and its uncertain ties, 
and driving the territied inhabitauts to their churches 
for prayer and mercy. Happily its fury abated before 
positive destruction befell them, for tlie waters bad 
already touched the crowu of the arch of the bridge, 
and any additional rise would have burst them, and 
have spread the flood tbrougli the town ; for the channel, 
being in a deep rocky gully, through which, eveu in its 
most (|uioi mo<Kls, the stream foams and tumbles with 
headlong impetuosity, was already full to its brink. 
In one hour the water subsided six feet, and by morn- 
ing they were but little above their usual level ; the 
town was saved, }»ut its properly in land was destroyed. 

The travellers here engaged a carriage to take 
f.hcm over the SplUgen, ami by the Via Mala to 
Chur. The toilsome ascent occupied eight hours, the 
road occasionally passing over a natural slope in tho 
mountains, and sometimes either along a shelf cut in 
the rocks themselves, or working in a zig-zag direction, 
where a direct progress is reu(iercd impossible by the 
nature of the ground. It is a triumph of engineering 
skill, and as safe as such a hazardous undertaking can 
he ; but there are spots where a few spare inches, and a 
rickety wooden fence, alone intervene between the car- 
riage and the yawning precipice beneath. In no ease 
is the valley at its foot more than a quarter of a mile 
wide, and is narrower hy degrees till it is finally arrested 
by a wall of rock. A few scattered cottages hero and 
there in that hollow, and along the road,del] of a scanty 
population, afflicted with goitre, and very— very poor. 

it is curious to notice the gradual change and suc- 
cession of vegetation in the ascent; vines, oaks, and 
chestnut trees, are soon left behind, and corn and maize 
give place to potatoes, and a scanty produce of barley 
on little patches of land here and there to be found ; 
higher up, hay is cut six weeks later than in the plains, 
and at last vegetation of all kinds is stunted, and be- 
comes little more than an effort. On the yeiy summit 
of the pass, a wretched squad of men in the Austrian 
uniform reside, performing the double duty of police 
and custom-house officers, always cold, and rarely pass- 
ing a day without rain or snow, which latter covers the 
bin sides throug^diit the year. 

The ntinost ingenhity has been displayed through the 
whole pees ia forming the road, (an operation of only. 




three years,) along almost inaccessible tracts, in boring 
through rocks, and in avoiding the coame of tonreiiii^ 
which discharge volumes of waier, and fbtl in imm 
and uninterrupted line many hundreds ai feet, atfdMg 
grandeur to the scene, and dopriviitg It tte fceiiiig 
of weariness and satiety. At particular expeouhss, where 
snow-drifts would fill up and bar the way, eoteren f^s^ 
sages of great length are ereoiod, but still a snow stohn 
must be fraught with the greatest danger to IravelterNi 
where a false stop, or a slip of, tho horse, whuld bun 
them to dcstrueiiou. 

Tho descent to the village ofSplUgcn, on the Swispside, 
is carried in an unbroken zig-zag direction do#it thO 
side of the mountain, purple with a species of Aealoai 
and occupies less than an hour. Tu this va1lo]f the 
Rhine, as a mere brook of a few foot wide, struggles Utt* 
wards, increasing however somewhat in width, and COli- 
sidembly in power, as it foams and work.s its way in falls 
and torrents through the precipitous and inaccessible 
gullies it has worn for itself at the base of the moun- 
tains through which the Via Mala runs. For miles this 
road, which would be more appropriately called A’n'- 
cuJIpffa, is hounded on one side by the mountain rock, 
oiif of which it is cut, and on the other by a fearfttl pre- 
cipice, against which a mtserahle wooden paling Is the 
only protection ; and, simply with the precaution of a 
skidded wheel, tho drivel’s trot iheir horses along, and 
turn them round comers with the indifference of habit, 

Accidents rarely occur, but a frightful one awaited 
the travellers. At a point whore i.he road had sHpiied, 
leaving for some distance a hare passage for a carriage, 
and without any harrier or protection against danger 
and the depth beneath, one of the party, a Pole, Insist* 
ing on the rcckleSs folly of remaining in the earrlagn 
exposed to such fatal risk, got out wdlh his wife, begKril^f 
his companions to follow his example, and eompeliinf 
the postilion to dismount and to load , his horses. A 
few secouds had barely elapsed before the near report of 
a gun alarmed the homes ; — they swerved, and the 
wheels of the carriage trembled on the brink; --the 
ground crumbled beneath them, and the liody of the 
carriage, inclining to tlie angle thus Ibrmed, ove^ 
balanced itself, banging for one instant by a vigorous 
effort of the horses it was but an instant, for, mlling 
on ito side, it slid and rolled down tho four feet of bank 
on the top of the rock, dragging the struggling horsea 
with it: — they plunged, and made frantic efforts to 
maintain their ground ; but tho wbight of the carriage, 
and the impetus given to it by this fkll wore beyond 
their power. It was terrible to see their. Agony and con- 
vulsive struggles as they were being dragged down- 
wards ; and when the carriage diMappoared over the 
verge of the precipice, and their fhte was inevitable, 
one animal, as, with tho supernatural strength of dtotlr. 
j clung for g second to the brink with its fore ana 
[ then, falling backwards, uttered a shriek, w’blch was 
beyond description appalling. A crash, anti a dull 
heavy sound borne upwards, imiiounced tho catastrophe 
to tho liorror-stricken party. 

When reason return^, and asenseof their providential 
escape had l)een as far expressetl as the agonleing ex- 
citement of the moment would admit of, (a toll ana due 
acknowledgement was not omitted at an early time and 
an appropriate place,) the travellers l)cntover tho cUaain, 
a depth of several hundred feet, through Whleh the 
Rhine boils furiously along, and where uo hnilluui toot 
can gain access, and there, In a contosed and mangled 
heap, among rooks and water-rivon fttgmnU of trees, 
lay the carcases of the horses, and such a portion of the 
carriage as had not been swept Into 'the stream* never 
to be reoovOred; a loss, as regarded tike lojiragc, hf 
mat moment, pmicularly to the untortunate Folf. who 
tost his all ; but the look of joy and thank^lOlie ftv 
their escape, which passed between him and 
wHs, as she clung to him for aupport, showed hip#Attli 
they eonridered the wred; of their property 
son to the merey which had spared them.— H E 
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A MISTAKEN VOOATION. 

OfiUBTiAN Urban, first alto of tho Royal Academy of 
Music, expired at Paris last week. He was a consum- 
mate musician, aud hmhly esteemed in the mu^eal 
world. Short, illnshaped, invariably weari^ a sky-blue 
coat, and dining evezy day at the same table at the Caffi 
Anglais, Urban was well known for his originidity. But 
what, above all, distinguished him was an extreme de- 
votion, the minute practices of which he scrupulously 
follow^. He went to mass every day of the week, and 
on Sundays attended every service. At night he 
brought with him to the Opera orchestra pious books, 
which he road witti unction whenever he was permitted 
to quit his bow for a moment. Tou will ask why so 
devout an artist had engaged at the Opera. He deplored 
it, but had been obliged to enter the band. Urban had 
at first devoted his talents to sacred music, but it had 
not yielded him enough to live upon, and necessity had 
thrown him into the dramatic World a theatrical musi- 
cian. All the resources of his mind were employed in 
reconciling his ideas with the exigencies of his profes- 
sion. Whilst accompanying with his violin the song 
and the dance, he had remained a complete stranger to 
the spectacle, and to its pomp and fascinating attrac- 
tions. He had made it a rule to keep his head con- 
stantly bent on his chest, and his eyes lowered on his 
music or prayer-book. On no account would he have 
infringed the duty he had imposed on himself, for the 
slightest infraction would have been to him an enor- 
mous sin. Never did his eyes venture across the pros- 
cenium ; never did ho see the end of the foot, or the 
lower part of the leg of a dancer, even when she exe- 
cuted her liveliest pirouettes or most celestial entre- 
dujU8» He had a holy horror of such abominations. We 
do not exaggerate ; it is literally true that Christian 
Urban was many years in the Opera orchestra without 
over having seen the stage. He was as unacquainted 
with the cantatrice^ as with the danseuscs. One day, in 
a drawing-room, he met a young and pretty woman, 
who addressed him as a person whom one often sees, 
and complimented him on his talents in flattering 
terms. ** Who is tluit lady 1” asked Urban. '' What, 
don't you know her replied the master of the house. 
“ I have never seen her.” " Impossible I look at her 
well.” ** In vain do I look at her," reiterated Urban : 
" I assure you that I have’^never seen her before.” He 
told the truth ; aiql'it was necessary to name Madame 
Dorus, whom he actually saW for t]ie first time, although 
he had heard her sing for the last ten years. Urban 
knew no faces on the Opera stage, and knew as little of 
the plays os of the performers. He carefully avoided 
paying the least attention to those works of Satan; and 
the jpous meditations into which he was plunged 
preiSted his hearing the words of the h^zic drama. 
Several modem works have exhibited on tlie sta^ the 
ceremonies and pomp of the Church. Urban considered 
it a profiuiation, and shuddered when he heard the 
chorus utter Ohurch music. One evening, whilst a pro- 
cession moved across the stage, he was seen to kneel in 
the orchestra, cross himself, and pray with joined hands, 
as if he had been at Notre Dame. At the moment 
death struck him, Urban was nbout to retire on a pen- 
sion, and devote himself to monastic life, which pro- 
mised him unmingled felicity. He has died, leaving 
the reputation of a very intdligent man, who, during 
twenty-five years never missed a single performanee at 
the Opera, and never saw ChiUkmne Tell, Robert le 
JHalble^ the Huffuenote, the Juive, Sylphide, nor Giselle 
--of a musician of the Opera band who wasfiiitl^llyat 
his post etery night during those twenty-five yem, and 
who, ihoii^ provided eith exodleOt ^es, never saw 
Mademcdwles Falcon, Nonnit, Taglloni,, Madame 
StoltK Dupres, Oarlotta Grin, or any other of the gods 
and goddesses of either song or baUpi^Pam paper. 


^eS^IUHUOttS. 

raoUOHXB ON AN LANDSOAtl. 

Take the case of a common English landscape;— green 
meadows with fat cattle: oamus, or navigable rivers; 
well-fenced, well-cultivated fidds; neat, clean, scattered 
oottages; humble antique ohuroh, with churchyard 
elms; and crossing hedge-rows, all seen under bright 
skies, and in good weather : there is much beauty, as 
every one vill acknowledge, in such a scene. But in 
what does the beauty consist? Not, certainly, in the 
mere mixture of colours and forms ; for colours more 
pleasing, and lines more graceful, (aocerding to any 
theory of grace that may be preferred,) might bo spread 
upon a board, or a painter's pallet, without engaging 
the eye to a second glance, or raising the least emotion 
in the mind ; but in the picture of human happiness, 
that is presented to our imaginations and affections, — 
and in the visible and unequivocal signs of comfort, 
and choorfiil and peaceful enjoyment, — and of that se- 
cure and Buccessfhl industry that insures its continu- 
ance,— and of the piety by which it is exalted, — and of 
the simplicity by which it is contrasted with the guilt 
and the fever of a city life,— in the ima^s of health 
and temperance and plenty, whicli it exhibits to every 
eye, — and in the glimpses which it affords to warmer 
imaginations, of those primitive or fabulous times, 
when man was uncorrupted by luxury and ambition ; 
and of those humble retreats on which we still delight 
to imagine that love and philosophy may find an un- 
polluted asylum. — Lord Jeffrey, 

Some Scotch officers were coasting along the shores 
of the Mediterranean in a felucca; when a woman’s 
voice came warbling on their ears from the bosom of 
a grove ; the air was that lovely, simple, and touching 
melody of their native land, Thi Broom of die Couoden- 
knowes. The associations it awakened were such as 
to make every chord of their manly hearts vibrato with 
emotion, and they wept. They landed in quest of the 
songstress, when, to their surprise, they discovered an 
old Scottish woman, seated at her cottage door, twirling 
her distaff, and lightening her task with these long- 
chcrished strains of her youth. She was the widow of 
a soldier who had been killed ih battle, and she had 
been thrown by the tide of accident into the spot where 
the gentlemen found her. Their grateful feelii^s 
prompted them to offer to convey her to her native 
country, in return for the delight they bad experienced 
from the pleasurable associations with home which her 
notes had awakened. But, alas I all her friends were 
dead, — her native country was no longer Acr country, — 
she was, as it were, rooted in the soil where she now 
vegetated, and, perhaps, she emoyed her indulgcnoe in 
those visionary visitations to the scenes of her youth 
which the singing of its ballads procured for her, more 
than she could have done the really visiting her native 
land. 

N.B. — A Stamped Edition of this Periodical can be forwarded 
flree of postage, on applicaUim to the Publisher, for the oonve* 
nience of parties residing at a dlatanee, price 6d. per quarter. 
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SHABPE’S LOKDOir MAGAZINE. 


ACCOUNT OF THE GEEAT FLOOH AT 
DllESDEN, IN THE YEAH 1846. 

[The following vivid de^tiption^ embodying the per- 
sonal exporicnco of a native of Dresden, during the 
calamity referred to, has been communicated to one of 
the contributors to this Magazine, and now appears in 
print for the first time.] ' 

The year 1845 has been, and ever will be, especially 
memorable to the dwellers on the banks of the Elbe, 
on account of the high fioods which, at the commence- 
ment of spring, overspread vast tracts of country, and 
caused much misery and loss of life, with the desola- 
tion of many a smiling valley and peaceful habitation. 
In no part of their course wore tliese floods more 
terrific, or more awfully grand, than in the lovely 
valley of Dresden; where, however, they w^crc happily 
less destructive than in some other parts of their wild 
career. 

That you may understand my description the better, 
let me recall to your rccolleclion the situation of Dres- 
den and its environs with respect to the river Elbe. 
From Pirna, where the river breaks forth from the 
rocky walls which fetter its course all the way through 
the Saxon and Bohemian Switzerland, It rolls its waters 
along a wide open valley, which stfetclies in a north- 
westerly direction, nearly as far down as Meissen, a 
distance of about four German miles. At first, the 
river seems to prefer the vine-clad hil]s on its rig^l 
bonk to the cultivated fields and gardens on its left] 
but, about the middle of the valley, it appears to take 
a sudden fancy to the left side, aha crus'^es over io it in 
an oblique direction. Midway oh this oblique lino 
stands the attractive little <^t)ital of Saxony, bcin^ 
situated in a plain, not mucli, above the letcl of the 
river, but soon rising gently frbp) It on eitW side. 
Thus portions of Neuatadt (the New Towlij^, wiiich is 
on the right bank of the river; ilh3 bdrtions of lltsiadt, 
and Friedrichatadt (Old Towh, alid Frederic’s Towp), 
on the left bank, arc comprised id the low-lyih|f district 
close upon the Elbe, while the adjacent rising j^ouiids 
are occupied' by tlio chief patt 6f the towh. Pacing 
the river on the Altstadt side, Is the Briililische termce, 
one of the great attractions of foesden. This foriiieil 
part of the ancient fortificatiohS. dhd consists of tihsliohs 
.^and^high walls, rising nobly ffdin tho streaih, whose 
Walars vainly dash and murihut against ,it$ Strong 
foundations. This terrace extends about dlgtj]; hdttijka 
feet, and, at its western end, a lidndsomc flight of sieps 
leads down to tlie fine old bridge, overarching the river, 
and forming tho only solid means of communication 
between the two chief portions of the town, AH and 
Neusiadt. Below the bridge, on both banks, are landing- 
* places and wharfs for the goods brought up and down 
the river in boats. Farther down, on the left sido, 
extends a low but lovely meadow ground, interspersed 
with avenues of lime-trees, called the gduyc (preserves), 
which is embraced by a large circuit of the river to- 
wards the nortli. Shoals of lobbies and sand, between 
the gehego and tho wharfe, indicate the mouth of a 
small tributary of the Elb^ called tho Weisseritz, 
emergi^ from a rocky glen among the south-western 
hills. This little stream separates Friedrichstadt, the 
**west end*' of Dresden, from Altstadt, the easterly 
pMon. At the same spot also terminates a channel of 
the Weisseritz, called the MUhlgraben, or the Mill- 
stmm, after having run through the wostjTn suburbs 
of’ Altstadt. If you bear these several particulars in 


mind, yon will the better understand the details of 
the calamity 1 am about to describe. 

It cannot be forgotten that the dhief feature in that 
remarkable winter was the enormous fall of snow in 
I many of the bonilhenttd countries, and, the long con- 
I tinuance of that fleecy mantle, even to a period far 
beyond that which has been fixed on as the commence- 
mont of spring. Such masses of snow were drifted 
together, that, in the glens and ravines of the Saxon- 
Switzerland, as well as in the Silesian and Bohemian 
mountains, it lay to the depth of from twenty to thirty 
feet, and upwards. In the upper districts of the Saxon 
Erz-mountains (all along the Bohemian frontier left of 
tho Elbe) it completely stopped up the roads, which had 
to bo cleared at immense cost and labour. The cot- 
tages, in the highest parts of these mountains, wore for 
weeks immersed in the downy billows to the very 
chimney tops, and the inmates had literally to cut their 
passage out like miners. 

For the benefit of these poor people, a pamphlet, with 
descriptive woodcuts, was offered for sale ; and though 
in the latter the truth was somewhat ovorsteppod, and 
an exaggerated picture was given of the wild wintry 
scenes of these desolate tracts, yet a better idea was 
given of the sad reality than could have been conveyed 
by words. 

In tho same way all Bohemia — from the mountain- 
tops, encircling this fine country, down to the bed of 
t]^e Elbe, which receives their numerous streams — was 
joaded with the same dense wintiy^ garment. From the 
|nd of February one thick layer of snow was buried by 
^botheridnd heavier one ; and now, even over the minds 
of thQ least concerned persons, the secret fear of a 
iari^^rdus eiagany^ began to creep. Q^his apprehension 
was more tjian confirmed by referemee to the chronicles 
of past cehturles, which showed that a similar state of 
weal her had alwi|*ys proved fatal in its consequences to 
the 'districts bordering, on the rivers, especially the 
Elbe, To meet ^pending evil, government now 
began to take vigorous measures for the security of life 
and brop^rly. At different points along the river, 
ofllclals tirek stationed to warn those of the inhabitants 
most expq8e4,0 arrange and direct the 

proper mcSli^res <if safety by word and action, causing 
families to retreat in time, with all their moveables, to 
places of refuge prepared for them. To tlicso wise pre- 
caul ions it is ehitjfly to be attributed that the loss of 
huin.an life, and the destruction of property, wci'c so 
small, compared with tho great extent of the calamity. 
At proper distances pieces of ordnance were stationed, 
to.announce, with the alacrity of thunder, the breaking 
up of the ice at any point, from the Bohemian down to 
the Vrussian frontiers. Amidst these apprehensions and 
preparations holy Easter had drawn near, and at last 
but with it no sign of genial spring, not as* 
Qotne so beautifully has it : — 

“ Vom Else befreit sind 8trom und BSchc 

Durch des Frtihllng» holdeii, belcbendcn Blick ; 

Im Thale i^net lloltnungs-GIUck ; 

Der alte Winter, in seiner SchvrSche, 

Zoff sich in rauhe Berge zurUck.''(2) 

Baging storms came on, accompanied by thickly 
whirling showers of snow, bow and then changing into 
drizzling rain. Mists and heavy clouds at other times 
obscured the sun« the thermometer sUU keeping tho 
freezing point. On the first day of the Easter nolydays 
the river was crowded with skatero* aUder8, and sledging 
parties, and a fair was even talked of, as likely to be 
shortly established on tiie firosen Mram. A friend 
of mine, who had long been eondnea to his room by 
illness, had set his mind on a skating expedition on tho 


(]) The general breaking up of the ice to thus denominated in 
Gennf’iiy. 

(S) Rivers and brooks are liberatedfrora ice by the gentle, vivify- 
ing glance of Spring; the joy ^ hope is verdant in tho valloyof old 
Winter in his weakness withdraws to desolate mountains. 
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Mookd Situit6r hol 5 ^ay ^ and ha was enabled b perfbmt 
H» alihetigh under very un&venrable citcntnetancea. 
For it wat on tliat day early in the morning that the 
weather changed decidedly, and earth, air, and ak;y 
indicated that the last day of surly winter was at hand. 
The streaming ialu, hovraver, was, for nearly the whole 
wf this and the folloding day; l^uite nnatalllng over 
the thick masses of show, Which imbibed it tike 
thoushnds of sf^nges ; ahd it was not until a warm 
southerly gale ^an to breathe over the vast expanse 
that the solid mass began to dissplve by degrees into 
its original form. Ko sdoner had this melting com- 
menced, than torrents of water came pouring down the 
roofb, rushing from every comer and recess of houses, 
and soon turning streets and squares into lakes and 
pools of water, from which bubbling tlvutets ran out 
in every diroctiou. The sewers were wholly innufficient 
to swallow the hundreds of small torrents, and indeed 
soon became choked up. 

A strange sight it was when at last the tiles and slates 
on the rooftt of houses and churches re-appeared I Not so 
quickly were the pavement and ground restored to 
view. With pickaxes, spades, and every kind of break- 
ing implement, they had to be freed from their burden, 
and heavy oart-loads of icy matter were constantly 
moving towards the river, and crowds of workmen 
were busy all over the town making, at least, the foot- 
ways passable. Oat of town all remained apparently 
uninovod and stationary. The highways seemed, as it 
were, ilaeadamized with compact snow, wedged 
together into an icy substance. Only the tops of the 
most prominent hills were peeping forth their melan- 
choly dark heads, looking over the white waste, now 
changing by degrees into a muddy, greyish coloured 
dress. But the smaller rivers, swelled b)' the incessant 
rains and melting snows, now began to uplift and break 
their icy crust. The Weisseritz and BriesseritB-river in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Dresden, the Lock* 
witz-Bach, and sevcnil others, soon succeeded in throwing 
off the fetters which had chained them in such a long 
bondage. The harmless manner in which this was 
effect^ aeemod to many persons a good omen resi)ecting 
the Elbe Eisgang ; but, alas ! this proved a mere delu- 
sion, very soon to be overthrown. Towards the evening 
of Mary (Lady) day the thaw became rapid, and here 
and there the fields on the hill -sides were laid bare; 
several instances of little avalanches likewise occurred 
in the hilly districts of the surrounding country. As a 
romarkal>lc phenomenon, it was obscrve<l that near the 
lovely village of Kreisebe, nine miles distant from 
Dresden, in the afternoon of the said day, the M'hole 
mass of snow covering one side of the hiHa vras sud- 
denly lifl.ed up, and tumbled down with a crashing 
noise. This was owing to the numerous little springs 
which stud this slope, and of which there ore great 
numbers in the hilly districts generally. Kumouis 
from the Bohemian frontier now asserted that the 
breaking of the ice was about to take ijlaee. To num- 
bers of people this was a cause of anxiety and watch- 
fulness, while to others it merely served as a aest to their 
curiosity and love of sight-seeing. Every ear was now 
intent for the sound of cannon, w sigpol that the ice 
was moving. Yet the whole of W^nesday passed 
without the expected sign, and not a few grew tired 
and impatient of watching for it. 

It was not until late in the afternoon of Thursday, 
2.7th of March, that a deep and awful sound rolled over 
the tpwn. It struck eveiy ear and heart. In a few 
minutes thousands of inhabitants were roused* and 
poured fwth firo|n every bouse and street towards the 
river. When I arrived thon?> whioh was scarcely more 
than a quarter of an, hour from the firing of the first 
shot, eveiy point along the whole extent the Brlih- 
llsohe Terrace, as well as both sides of the bridge, was 
closely occupied by spectators, on whose faces cunosity 
mixed with traces of anxiety was the prevailing 
feature. After seveia] fttteitapts 1 succeeded in catching 


i df the river, and a very idrprislng one U was, 

BeioVr the bridge the rivet probated its dear and 


BdoVr the bridge the rivet O] 
;quiet mirror nearly as far as thi 


quiet mirror nearly as Tar as the eyb could reach, only 
ui the distance a compact mass of slov^ly and mq|cs 
tically made its retreat, like a dematod eheoiy who 
reluctantly gives way after stout resistance. AbpVe the 
bridge, however, the river was stilt ftrmlv Jittered 
by the ice, and no immediate sign of its dellvavy 
appearing, the multitude dispersed to their hofScS, 
with the exception of those who, unwilling to behMcnt 
when the catastrophe occurred, took posHOssion of the 
taverns on the high ground, whence they could uhlaili 
a good view of the bridge and of the river. luctndilde 
would it have appeared to them, had any one stood up 
and declared, that In two days the wild waives shotild 
occupy the very place On wdiich they stood, and spread 
a desolation hitherto unknown. 

As matters stood, a general fooling began to prevail 
that all Would go off W'cll, the open state of the stream 
below the bridge having, as it appeared, removed the 
danger of a stoppage across tlie rii er, and thus given 
promise of the general safety. 

The ISlbmesser, an instrunionl to mark the height of 
the water in the Elbe, and which was uffixod l(» tho 
middle pillar of the bridge, now hocamo un ohjeut of 
general interest, hut there was nothing yet to excite 
apprehension. The Ethinfm^r is divided into ton parts 
or dletif and at close of day the watfir did not reach 
higher than the fourth iih, Eigiii came on and 
quietly passed over ; but at five o’clock in the morning 
of Friday, the thunder of cannon Viroke the rest of tho 
people all along tho river from the Bohemian to tho 
rrussian frontier. At seven o'clock the ice was in full 
motion near Dresden. Tho darkness of the morning had 
hidden the interesting sight of tho first heaving up and 
bursting asunder of tnc icy coat by the swell of waters 
beneath ; but the view of the Hvor was still iin posing 
and beautiful. Kota glimpse of the water bearing the 
heavy load could be obtained a and so thickly was it 
thronged with, for the most paVt, ve\y large pieces of 
ice, that it appeared as if the Whole contents of tho 
stream were solid, yet in motion. There was no room 
for what Burger beautifully describes 

“ Die SchoUen rollten ScliU9» niif 
You bcideu Uferii hior uiid doit.’') 

Towards five o’clock in tfie afternoon, twelve hours 
after the early signal, the water had already risen seven 
over the usual level, and as tho rain continued 
it was very much tp be feared that a still higher rising 
would take place. A ctack down one of the middle 
pillars of the bridge was now a truly awful sight. The 
far-spread torrent* with majestic grandeur bore down- 
wards enormous blocks of ioe, which, arriving at the 
biidge, seemed to pause In astonishment at the re- 
sistance they found, then like giants leaned against the 
noble building which trembled and groaned under 
their weight. Yet it bravely withstood tlieir shocks, 
and gradually crushed and crumbled its powci^l 
enemies, which were then driven furiously through the 
narrowed arches and whelmed in the roaring w hinpools 
below. Listleaely stared the thousands of Mpcctatoiw on 
this grand Fpeotaclc when night again closed the scene. 

On the following morning, (Saturday the iiOth,) there 
was a return of cold. The thermometer stood nt thirty, 
and the rain changed into a heavy fall of snow. Kvci^ 
one eagorly sought the Elbrncsscr, hu.t turned in disap- 
pointment away on finding that inch after iheh was 
being lost in the swelling waters. The increase at this 
time was generally attributed to the jauctlbh of (he 
Elbe waten with those of the Eger, which ixuired down 
the melted snows of an extensive mountain reginq. 
Thid daik yellowish colour of the waters Wiu» indlwtvb 
of this having taken place. Tho river was not nlfb eo 
densely Crowded with mas^ea of ieo, but in the tnt6irvali| 

(I) The noifte of contending flakcti of ice it;Houiadt<d fifidnhoth 
benke hither and thither. 
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already were seen broken rafts and timbers, articles of 
fbmitare, boats, planks, Ac., the too sure signs of the 
inroads which the inundation was making higher up 
the river. The situation of sevamltof the more popu- 
lous parts of the town had become very precarious. 
The Elbmesser, towards evening, stood at seven and a half. 
In the lower streets of Fricdrichstadt, and those touch- 
ing the MUhlgraben, and at different quarters at the foot 
of the BrUhlische Terrace, all was bustle and hurry to 
remove goods and furniture, children, and sick or aged 
persons, from the ground-floor lodgings, into which the 
water was rushing with impetuosity. Already the 
vaults of the theatre began to fill, and in a short time 
reached the parterre (pit). Boats were sent on car- 
riages to all points where they were then likely to be 
wanted, and fishermen and the military were ordered to 
attend them. Bridges were set up, consisting of tressels 
boarded over with planks to keep up the communica- 
tion from house to house along the streets, but these 
soon became unavailing from the swell of the water, so 
that it was necessary to replace them by Wts, removing 
the bridges to places where they might still be avail- 
able. A great many doors of houses in the inundated 
streets were now half their height in water, and the 
inmates were obliged to go out and come in at the 
window of the first story. 

I must^ now speak more particularly of my own 

E ersonal situation in theso critical days. You cannot 
ave forgotten my abode at the lower end of the 
Hundsgasse, near where it joins the Gerbergasse. At 
the place where the two streets meet, the above 
mentioned MUhlgraben passes by, carrying the muddy 
sediment which it has ti^en up in its course through a 
oonsiderable portion of the town, with a quick and 
winding course, to the river. By previous inundations 
the occupants of the houses near this Graben, and in 
my immediate neighbourhood, well know that if the 
water on the Elbmesser reaches seven it will be on a 
level with this channel, and that any further rising 
must be followed by In overflow and a consequent 
swamping of the whole Gerbergasse and lower part of 
Hundsgasse. The reaching of this seven had (as alre^y 
described) taken place, and it might bo about five 
o'clock when the water began to wash over the pave- 
ment at the end of our street. You remember that the 
house I inhabit consists of a huge building fronting 
the street, with two wings stretching backwards, thus 
forming three sides of a square, enclosing a spacious 
oonrt-yard, the fourth side being ihade up by a range of 
houses close upon thp MUhlgraben.^ Thus wc had the 
enemy in front and in the rear, and soon might be 
fairly surrounded. 1 occupied with my family the 
right wing, which does not properly deserve that name, 
as it is detached from the other parts, and can only be 
reached by crossing the yard. Tiio ground-floor of the 
house is raised about an elle above the road, so that 
you have to ascend three stone steps on entering. Now, 
when the court-yard had filled with water, we were 
offoctually cut off from the inhabitants of the chief build- 
ing and left wing. For this extremity no provision 
whatever had been made, as no one could for a moment 
suppose that the water would roach so high. We our- 
selves felt quite easy on the subject, until we saw the 
water approaching the street door on Sunday morning. 
Then in all hasm we sent out for supplies of water, 
bread, afid sundry other necessaries, and carried up 
stores of wood and eo^ to the upper part of the 
bouse, where also my Uttle daughter conveyed four 
cbiokens, for whose safety, she was anxious. Thus 
we prepared for the siege as well as we could in the 
hurry of the few hours left us^ in which it was 
possible to pass to and fto. Still we did not think 
of removing a single article of furniture, clinging still 
to the hope that, in filling the oourt-yird, the waters 
would have reached their heiij^V would then 
giadually retire. Falladous hope, apeedily to be disap- 
{Minted t 


SOME ACCOUNT OF DE. KADCLIFFE.' 

In 1699, the Duke of Gloucester, heir presumptive to 
the crown, was taken ill ; and, notwithstanding the an- 
tipathy felt by his mother the Princess of Denmark to 
the personal attendance of Radcliffe, he was sent for : 
he pronounced the case hopeless, and vented his abuse 
upon the two other physicians in no measured terms. 
He told them, that it would have been happy for this 
nation had the first been bred up a basket-maker (which 
was his father's profession), and the last continued 
making havock of nouns and pronouns, in the quality 
of a country schoolmaster, rather than have ventured 
out of his reach, in the practice of an art ho was an 
utter stranger to, and for which lie ought to have been 
whipped with one of his own rods.” 

At the close of this year, the king, on his return from 
Holland, where he had not very strictly followed the 
prudent advice given by Radcliffe, being much out of 
order, sent for him again to the palace at Kensington. 
In reply to some questions put by the physician, the 
king, showing his swollen ankles, which formed a strik- 
ing contrast with the rest of his emaciated body, ex- 
claimed, " Doctor what think you of these?” 

" Why, truly,” said he, I would not have your ma- 
jesty’s two legs for your three kingdoms.” 

With this ill-timed jest, though it passed unnoticed 
at the moment, the proicssional attendance of Radcliffe 
at court terminated, nor would the king ever sufier him 
to come again into his presence, notwithstanding the 
Earl of Albemarle, who was then chief favourite, used all 
his interest to reinstate him in favour. After the death 
of King William, which soon after took place, an at- 
tempt was made to overcome the repugnance which was 
felt towards Radcliffe by Queen Anne, but she would 
by no means consent to his coming at that time to 
court, alleging, in reply to the recommendations of his 
friends, that he would send her word again that her ail- 
ment was nothing cls^but the vapours. His advice 
was, nevertheless, frequently resorted to on the various 
occasions of her majesty’s illness, and for hi» opinions 
and prescriptions be was joost liberally rewarded. 

Radcliffe's keen sighted knowledge of the effects of 
intemperance did not preserve him from falling into that 
fashionable vice of the times. There is a singular letter 
on record from him to the Duke of Beaufort, on the 
death of their mutual friend Lord Craven, which, while 
it expresses most affectionate regret for his loss, and 
some self-accusation at having encouraged his excesses 
by sharing in them, yet strikes the reader with'surprise, 
that a man, in many respects conscientious, should take 
BO low and slight a view of the moral guilt of a course of 
intemperance, and only lament his friend’s self-indulg- 
ence for the fatal consequences that ensued to his bodily 
health. His lordship,” he says, from a particular 
freedom of living which he took, and always indulged 
himself in, had contracted an obeseness of body, that, 
through want of exercise, made him entirely averse to it 
This disposition bred an ill habit of body in him, from 
whence proceeded dropsical symptoms, which 1 endea- 
voured to prevent the effects of by proper remedies. 
Nor could they have proved unsuccessful, bad his lord- 
ship been of a less hospitable temper, or the nobility 
and gentry been less taken with the sweetness of his 
conversation, and afiability of his deportment Alas ! I 
tremble for your Grace when I consider that all these 
good qualities, that were so eminent mid conspicuons in 
my dear breathless lord, occasioned the very loss of 
tiiem for other noblemen'e ImiiatioB ; for by these en- 
gaging, these attractive and alluring virtues, the best 
l^d-natured companion that ever lived is lost for ever, 
lost to all oitr hopes and vdihes, and had it not in his 
power to Abstain n^m what was his inielicity, while it 
was thought to be his eoinfort. 


(1) Gontinaed ftom page SO. 
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" Poor Willlawi, Lord Crayon ! How did I flatter 
mjTflelf with the uhinierruptcd ex\joytaent of his inviolate 
and unalterable friendship during the residne of those 
few years of life that are allotted for roe I how have I 
dwelled upon the contemplation of his future acts of 
aflectioUr loyalty, and beneficence to the church, the 
state, and the coromon wealth, when I should be laid 
low in tbe earth, and bo devoid of means to see and 

admire *em What is incumbent on me is to 

request of your Grace to take care of a life so important 
as yours is, in this dearth of great and valuable men, 
and to assure you that, while you consult the preser- 
vation of your health, by lotting the exercises of the 
field share with the pleasures of the bottle ; in so doing 
your Grace will not only give length of d.iys to that 
which is mortal in your own earthly fabric, but for 
some time longer prevent the return of that frail tene- 
ment of clay to its first origin, whi^h as yet continues 
to be dragged on by, luy dear duke, 

“ Your Grace's most obliged and faithful pcnrant, 

“ John Uadoliffe." 

Two years after the date of this letter, the Duke of 
Beaufort was taken ill of the small-pox .and the manner 
in which Radcliife treated both the disease and the 
friends of the patient, is thus given by Pettis: — “The 
doctor was sent for, and found bis Grace's window- 
shutters closed up in such a manner, by the old lady 
duehess his grandmothej^^ders. that not a breath of 
air could come into ihe^Rm, which almost deprived 
the duke of the very means of respiration. This 
method had been observed by the physicians in her 
Grace’s youthful days, and this she was resolved to abide 
by, as the most proper in this conjuncture, being 
fearful that her grandson might otherwise catch cold, 
and by the means of it lo.<i> a life which was ho precious 
to her and the whole nation. Bho had also taken a 
resolution to givo her attendance upon the duke in 
person during his sickness, and was in the most violent 
consternation and passion imaginable, when Dr. Kad- 
cliife, at his first visit, ordered the curtains of the bed 
U} be drawn open, and the light to be let in, os usual, 
into his hed-room. 

“ * Sovr !’ said the duchess, *have you a mind to kill 
my grandson? Is this the teodcrncss and affection you 
have always expressed for his person? ’Tis most 
certain his grandfather and 1 were used after anotlier 
manner; nor shall ho be treated otherwise than we 
were, since we recovered and lived to a great age, 
without any such dangerous expe iincnts.' 

** ‘ All this may be,’ replied the doctor, with his 
wonted plainness and sinceiity; *but I must bo free 
with your Grace, and tell you, unless you will give me 
your word that you'll instantly go home to Chelsea, and 
leave the duke wholly to my care, 1 shall not stir one 
foot for him: which if you will do, without inter- 
meddling with your unnecessary advice, my life fur his 
that he never miscarries, but will be at libeity to pay 
you a visit in a month’s time.’ 

When, at last, with abundance of diflicuUy, that good 
lady WM persuaded to acquiesce, and give way to the 
entreaties of the duke and other noble relations, and 
had the satisfaction to see her grandson in the time 
limited at Ch^'lsea, restored to perfect health ; insomuch 
that she had such an implicit belief in the doctor’s 
skill afterwards, that though she was in the eighty-fifth 
year of her age at that veiy time, she declared it was 
her opinion she should never die while he lived, it 
being in his power to give length to her days by bis 
never-failing medicines ” 

During the stay of Prince Eugene in England, which 
took place this year, ho conde eended to accept an 
invitation to dine with BadoUfTe, who is said to have 
treated his princely guest after the fashion of true 
Engliidi hospitality : ins ead of the ragouts, and other 
French dishes, with' which tbe nobility entertained 
him, the doctor ordered his own table to he covered 
with barons of beef, legs of mutton and pork, and other 


substantial British viands; anddliweted sonie strong 
beer, seven yean old, to be served round to the oompsny, 
in addition to foreign wines. The ptinoe was so ntaased 
with this national repast, that, on tslclng hts l&re, lie 
addressed Radcliffe in French, to the foUdwJng ifoetS'— 
" Doctor, 1 have been fed at other tables like $ eUttitler. 
but received at yours as a soldier, for which I im hlfbly 
indebted to you ; since 1 must tell you l^at 1 iiu 
more ambitious of being called by the latter appellation 
than the former. Nor can I wonder at the oraveiy of 
the British nation, that has such food and Uauori Of 
their own growth, as what you have this day given us 
a proof of.” 

In the year 1718, he was elected member of par- 
liament for Buckingham, and began now to retire fVoni 
nriictice, recommending Dr. Mead to his patients. 
During his short sitting in the House be is lecurdod (0 
have made two speeches, one in favour of the Mall -tax 
Bill, the other in support of a Bill against the Growth 
of Schism. 

()n the 28th of July, 1714, Queen Anne was seised 
with the sickness which terminated her life. Kadcliffe 
was at this time not in London, but confined by a fit 
of the gout at his house at Garshalton, in Surrey Not- 
withstanding his enemies accused him of refusing to 
give his professional advice in the case of his sovereign, 
and a member of parliament went even so tar as to 
move, on the 5th of August, four days after the death 
of the queen, that Radclifle shoiiUI i»c summoned to 
attend in his place, in order to be censured for not 
waiting u^ion her majesty in her last extremity, in a 
letter to a friend he indignantly repels this accusation, 
while he justifies the treatment of her physicians, and 
says, “ 1 know the nature of attending cm crowned heads 
in their last moments too well, to be fond of waiting on 
them without being sent for by a proper authority, 
However, as ill as 1 was, J would havo went to the 
queen in a horse-litter, had either her im^jesty, or those 
in commission next her, commanded me to do so. You 
may tell Sir John (his accuser) os much, and assure 
him from me, that his seal for her majesty will not 
excuse his ill usage of a friend,” &c. 

Tiie tide of popular was, however, strong 

against him, and he was not without apprehension tu 
suffering even personal violence in case he ventured 
out ; for he speaks in a letter of having received seveml 
anonymous letters threatening to pull him to pieces if 
be came to London. 

He lived only a shqrt time after this, falling, accord- 
ing to his biographer, a victim to the Ingratitude of a 
ihanklesH world, and the fury of the gout. He died on 
the Ist of November, 1714, in the sixt^-flfth year of his 
age. He ^ never married, and in the course of his 
practice accumulated groat health, which, by his will, 
was disposed of os follows : — 

His Yorkshire estate he left to University Oollogo 
for the foundation of two travelling fellowships; to 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital he gave for o\‘er the yearly 
sum of 500/. for mending the diet of the patients, and 
the further yearly sum of 100/. for buying linen ; 5.000/. 
for the enlargement of the buiMtng of rntversity 
College ; 40,000/. for the building of alihmry at Oxtbrd, 
and when the library should bo built. ISO/, per annum 
to the librarian, and 100/. per annum for to buy iiooks. 
The rest of his property he left in t runt to his exovuton, 
to be applied by them to such charitable purposes as 
they should think best. Besides the Radcllllb IJlir^ry, 
which was finlshe l and opene<i in 1740. tbe obsen’etory 
and public Infirmary at Oxford were built flrotn these 
funds, the guardians of which have ever been found 
ready to contribute, according to their means, to every 
charitable and useful purpose. 

Radetiffe’s body lay in state at the house where he 
died tiH the 27th of November; firom thenoe It waa 
escorfed to his favourite city, Oxford, whole hi Y«S 
buried with great pomp in St Mary's chorclb 

Hidkardson relates of RadoUflh, that he enoe gild to .j 
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Br. Mea4, " I love yo^, and aow I will tell you a suw 
secvet to nuUcoyour lortuuo : uae aU ruaMnd iU” If tbU 
Bay lug applies only to roughnofie and rudeness of man- 
ner, it seems to l>e a secret disQOTei^d and practised by 
other successful members of his ^^fession- Thoiign 
capalile of great acts of generoalty* ho owned himself to 
be avaricious, and expressed a great dislike to changing 
a guinea, because, he said, '*it slips away so fast." 
The authority wo have already quoted oven says, that 
be would put off the payment of just debts till the 
patience of his creditors was worn out. There is a 
story of a paviour, who after lox^ and fruitless attempts 
to get his money, caught him just getting out of his 
chariot at his own door in Bloomsbuiy 'Square, and set 
upon him. 

" Why, you rascal,” said the doctor, “ do you pretend 
to be paid for such a piece of work 1 why, you have 
spoiled my pavement, and then covered it over with 
earth, to hide your bad work.” 

“ Doctor,” said the paviour, “ mine is not the only 
bad work that the earth hides.” 

" You dog, you,” said Uadci|(fe, “ arc you a wit 1 you 
must he poor, come in and paid him. 

If this fondness for money be truly imputed to him, H 
must at iho same time be admitted by all that. 

'' Though he were unsatisfied in getting, (which was 
a sin,) yet in bestowing he was most princely.” 


SKETCH OF THE TRADITIONS OF GERMANY.^ 

Thb lakes, the streams, the rivers, have also their 
fairy spells, their enchantments. There is the Merman, 
who ascends, from time to time, a sand-bank, to bosk in 
the sun, singing to allure the passers-by. The merman 
is, like the dwarfs, complaisant enough when let alone, 
but incjuLorable to those who have once ofi'ended him. 
He It of small size, and slender form. lie has green 
teeth, and wears a green hat ; hut, in the bosom of the 
ocean-deep, upon the golden soil which the waves hide 
fi^m our view, he erects palaces of mothcr-of-pcarl and 
ebnf^. Shells, blue as the azure sky, yellow and violct- 
hued like the opal, bright as the ruby, tapestry the 
walls ; while garlands, ever fresh agd verdant, wreathe 
around his dwelling. He drinks out of a cup of mnher, 
and lies upon an ivory couch. Here, he passes his soli- 
tary life, sometimes singing, sometimes swimming over 
his rich domains, and luring to his palaco tlic souls of 
the drowned. A^easant, who dwelt our the borders of 
a lake, had made acquaintance with the mernpm of the 
place : they sometimes met bn its shores, and chatted 
together like good ncighi>ours. One day, the merman 
proposed to show him his abode; and, drawing him 
gently into the waters, he displayed to him, one after 
another, his splendid halls. At the extreme end of the 
royal habitation the peasant perceived a small room, 
in which were some phials hermetically sealed. He 
inquired what they contained ; and the merman replied 
that these were the souls of the drowned. After this 
aquatic excursion, the peasant returns to land ; the fate 
oi the poor souls touches his heart with pity, and be 
resolves to deliver them. He watched his opportunity 
when ho know the merman iras out, approached the 
lake, and, commending himself to €h>d, plunges boldly 
bqoaath the waters. Hi^Vgood angel supports and guides 
h4m bn the way. He regaiaa the abode of the fiend ; 
and, antenfig mysterious chamber, opens every 
phial, and the souls diwrt joynnslyiwi^ their prison, and 
spring imwards io the tight and alr. . 

The Nixes, or Spirits of the fountain, are more 
beautilhl and loss cruel than the menpan ; hut they, 
too, sing to draw the fishmnan into their totin Rarely 
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can those who once listen to them resist them; 9 nd the 
passing travejUer, fascinated by the mwe 
plunges into the stream to bear it more distinct^ ; and 
the boatman, on his way heme, turns ag^in l^rk 
towards them, and is lost in the treacherous flood. 
Hut more especially in the evening, near mills,— on the 
brink of eaasades, — do the fount^ ^ii^ I'heir 

sweetest spngs. They havo, it is said, eleven different 
melodies. At a certain distance, a man may listen to 
ten of them without too great risk ; hut, let them once 
como to the elevenths and old men and children, the 
sick and. the lame, the veiy chairs and tables, must 
yield to the iiKondrouB notes, and all h^n to dance. 

The Nixa, or female water spirit, has, like the Siren, 

I the half of the body very beautiful ; ihc rest resembles 
the tail of a fish. They often come to the surface of the 
water to play on their harps, Qr comb with a golden 
comb their long fair liair. A huntsman having per- 
ceived one, and taken aim at her, she laughed in scorn, 
plunged hcpcath the waves, and th^ next day the daring 
one was found drowned. Sometimes they go, all pale 
and shivering, and sit all night beside tlic Area lighted 
by the shepherds in the fields. Tficy seek tl^e Iqyc qf 
mortals, and lavish upon him who loves them qvory 
mark of tender att^achment, but on condition that Im 
never speaks of them* Some of them have the piover 
of daily leaving the lake in which they d^ell, hqt th^ 
must ictum at an appoiinted hoqr. The story runs, 
that once thm^ young njM|hs used to come qvery 
evening to visit a hamlet in the neighbourhood iholr 
lake. They entered the peasant's house with thrir dis- 
taff, and sat forking, with the other women, round the 
fire. Every ope delighted in them, for many wer^ the 
wondrous talcs they knew, and the sweet songs they 
sang. But no sooner did eleven strike upon the church- 
clock, than they departed, and no entreaty could ipduce 
them to prolong their stay* A youth became enamoured 
of one of them, and, to detain them longer, put back 
the clock, and the youpg mnidens left not till mi4night ; 
hut tho next day were seen on the surface of the lake 
three stains of blood, a^d from that time they never 
again appeared.’ 

The Germans regarded all those, spirits as beings not 
very orthodox in their nature ; and yet they believed 
that Chrij^tianity extended even to them the law of 
rodeeming lovo and mercy. A child was walking by 
the rivers side, and perceived a nix playing on his 
harp, and singing to its chords : ''Why dost thou sing 
so mirthfully, poor wretch?” said the child ; " knowcst 
thou not that one day thou wilt he for ever lest and 
condemned '{” At these a^orda the nix drooped his 
head, and wept The child wemt a’vay', and told this 
scene to his father, who was a pripst, and who said to 
him : “ Thou w^ert wrong thus to grieve tho water- 
sprite, for neither ho nor his race w?ll l>o lost” The 
child ran back to the nix, and repeated his father’s 
words, and ipsiantly the jpoor spirit took up again his 
harp, and touched it to strains of joy. 

But, if certain chroniclas to bq believed, tfiorc 
were other inhabitants beside the zuxes in the lakes 
and rivers. At night, when the beayqn w bright, 
the water calm, beneath the transparent might 
he seen churches ^ fortresses; nay, ^vep 
lowed sound .of bells has hoqn heard through the (gystal 
we.* Slometimea, too, the waters have boon the acenq 
of mighty miTaclea On the bor&jj| <4 t% l^«ike qf 
Steinberg there once hved a knighi w4m« % pUlaga 
and had become. % terror o* the epunjte One 
day, a young girl happening to pa|^ ho # hqr# a»d 
attempted to, drag her intn hia w Ww pw- 
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million to kneel for a few inomcnts In prayer. She 
C^tei&ed it ; commended herself to the Vii^, and 
il^oh 9ung herself into the lake, — when, lo, the waters 
divide, and she passed through tlie lake as through a 
meadow ! The knight would have followed, but tho 
wares closed over him, and be disappear^. Kven now, 
^t unfrequontly, are heard, issuiug at night from the 
lake, his tones of anger, and his plaints of love. 

All the portbem nations attributed a mighty influence 
to springs, fountains, and rivers. They went at certain 
periods of the year to draw water from them, and used 
them in all occult practices. Sometimes in honour of 
them, they lighted torches on tlio banks of a river, and 
they looked upon a troubled fountain as an omen of 
misfortune, and upon a dried-up spring as a prediction 
of mourning, lliissian tradition speaks of a miraculous 
water which cured wounds and restored the dead to life, 
and the German legendary annals recount many pro- 
digies of a similar nature. 

The elves, the dwarfs, tiic kobolds, the nixes, com- 
pose the ordinary cycle of traditions ; but the Gci mans 
found place in their large credulity for a vast number 
otjicr spirits,— for the wood nymphs, and the nymjdis 
of the valley ; for the fairies whose oftice it was, like i he 
Parcae and the Nornas, to rule over the destiny of man, 
to weave and cut at pleasure the thread of his existence ; 
for the warrior virgins who presided over the battle * 
field, and for the magicians w'ho predicted the future. 
Tlicv had full room for apparitions, fur human beings 
spell-bound in the mountains, or changed into serpents. . 
At liryneburg, a girl, who w'aa killed by a thunderbolt, 
appears every night in the midst of the ruins, and 
during a storm comes to the help of those who invoke 
her aid. There is another besides, half woman, half snake, 
who holds in her hand a bunch of keys, and a casket 
of gold, waiting till some youth who has never known j 
the love of woman, breaks Iry a threefold kiss the magic 
.spell that enthrals ber. In the Castle of Bodo a young ! 
^rl, who had died for love, rises every night in her 
shroud, and makes her way, with her while veil and 
garland of flowers, to the ropm of any stranger who 
arrives there. 8he is still beautiful, though bearing 
upon her forehead the pale hue of death, and a glance 
from those eyes, whose brightnes-s the slumber of the 
grave has not dimmed, is Buflicient to trouble t he gazer. 
She approaches the stranger, and speaks to him in soft 

r id melodious tones, — should he not repel her, she puts 
ring on his fiugcr, imprints a kiss upon his lips, and 
calls him her betrothed. But it fares ivilh her betrothed 
as with that of Lenora, their nuptial chamber is the 
tomb, a shroud their marriage* bed. Once a young 
knight slept in this castle, and listened to the maidens 
voice ; the next day, as he rode ho perceived three 
old womep crouching by the wayside, and stooping over 
a coarse thread which they were twisting with their 
shrivelled inji bony fingers. 

" Wh|it aye you about there said he to them. 

“ We weave thy’ shroud I” answered the old women, 
and three days after, the young khi^t was dead. 

Frequently the German legend is nothing but the 
cymbol of sonm moral principle, some lesson of virtue. 
Jn order to rmember a precept, the people needed 
a poetic image, ^d they trmislated dr jtransfused into 
a le^nd the worils of tho priest, or the instruction of 
the fiothfr of the j&mily/ 

A niau in his j^oss^n for hunting has profaned the 
Sabbath, and earned lus ptusk of houhds through the 
corn field of a wjdow ; he is condemned to hwni to 
the' jend' of f£e world, to run Pight and day through 
the th^eis,' over jhe rdc1m,''aiyr a stag whidi he Can 
never oyeml^i ^is legenq is to found' in eveiy 
Country of tlid north, as well as in sothe of the French 


into stone* The young girl appears on Uie moUfiiain* 
top, chained to a bed, with the ravens doVo^M per. 

Jn a time of scarcity, a bishop of l^aycnce turned a 
i fmpplioaiioiuk of 


6f the weddins^aiS^al ^orih hursts over the castle, 
he ^lls do^ .the nuptial cqimh (digged , 


in a time of scarcity, a bishop of htajence funned a 
deaf ear to tho complaints and impplioaiionA of the 
poor, and as a punishment from heaven, |it army of 
mice penetrated into his .'diode, and devoured all tbt^ 
stores he had aimassed. In vain did he ciupb^V 
everj* means to destroy them; the mice ajqieond 
every day in Kwarms, and the house wj\s Overrun by 
them, In order to escape them, he crossed tUo Jttilntt* 
and built a liiige and strong niwer at Bingcji i hnt the 
mice swam utter him, and tlcvourr.d him in his ihrtjrpiS. 

The following legend presents a moral conimst to 
this, and must not be omitted. A poor pedUr was 
travelling on foot through the plains of Bohemia, 
his purse cinply, bis wallet empty. lie was far from 
any habitation, and a moi'scl of iircad spared from his 
yesterday’s dinner was all that be had. Ilcsaldoan 
near a fountain and began his frugal ropaat, without 
any hope of a second that day. While there, a mouse 
njiproochcd him and looked u]> in his face imploringly, 
as if asking an alms. I*oor little animal!" said the 
pedlar, “ thoii art still more destitute than 1 am ; this 
is all 1 liave leit, but I will not cat without Iheo/’ Aud 
lie eriimblod liis briiad, and placed it before her. liis 
breakfast over, he went to fake a drink at the tountiiin, 
and as he relumed, guess what he saw ! tlio little nibnso 
bringii g one by one broad pieces ol gold to his walloi. 
She had nlreaih Inonglit iliuc, and was gone forafoul*ih. 
lie folUiwcd her, widened the hole at. which she got In. 
and found a treasure. 

If, troin thej*c legends of human beings, wc descend a 
step in the scale of creation, we eome upon all tho 
apocryphal auimnls so olten dtscrihed hy the erodulous 
of the middle a;.'es. llcrcaic the horned wohes with rye 
of fire, and Moody jaw and tusk, whoso comiterpari is 
found in the h’nssian traditions: as well as the wingcil 
wolf, who sometimes changes into a man, and comlmtii 
sword in hand, then rcKumeKliis ^yilfskin, and takes his 
sudden flight. Here arc Korpcnl’s issuing from^thdk 
raves, wilii a croun of gold upon their licada; hero the 
dragon, stern and lioiTihle, which plays such a promt 
nent part in tlie Kdda and the Niidieluiigcn, In the Isotk 
Wiser and tlic Kwmpe Visor.* Spencer, in hl» ** Faor.^ 
Queen, ’ describes the di agon as having ahody monstrous, 
horrible, and vast, swollen with wrath and with blood) 
gore, covered all over wiiii brazen Bralcs ; tho sharjmcftH 
of his cruel lending elaw's exceeding Bharpost steel ; 
deep, (Icvoiiriiig jaws, in uhich were set three ranka ot 
iron teeth,- with Mazing eyes like two bright shining 
shields, while from liis mouUi, which gaped like the 
grisly mouth t)f hell, exhtles a eland of smothering 
anioke, j^nd noisome sulphtuous stencfi ; his wings were 
like two sails in which thlr 'Uind was gniJteivd fiiTl^ with 
which, when he did beat tho uir, 

“The rioudf's before him flcfbl for terror p‘ent, 

And all the lieavens (dood still, uintiKed wilh Ids threat.’* 

The Germans represented the dragon as a numptrous 
animal, guarding treasuvos; RometiiucB al.HO as an 
infernal being to whom every year a victim must bo 
devoted. The dragon wdio killed Bcgiier hadbrok, the 
valiant king of Denmark, hod grown up with the wpdgo 
of gold under him Tho dragon of Frankenstein spread 
his fearful claws over the fountain, flie only provision of 
water for the whole country, and none could draw' any 
&om it, unlejjB from time to time a young mAid<U wan 
debyo^ up to him ; a knight killed min, but the 
had ficrafdicd Mm in the knee, and iho knight 


dragon had scratched him in tjie Knee, and tho knigni , 
dw of it. In Rwitzc-rlaiid, whenever a Kionii hfia ) 
hroken the trees of the forest, tho peasants <«* this ;; 
day, "the dragoit has been passing by !” A shepherd 
feB one day into an imrncnKe cave, where lie imhUlVed 
two wragoni^^ He was a pious man, and coinmended tdsn- 
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self to Ilia God^ and the dngonB did him no hturt. But 
hh €Oidd niOt get out, and he paued the whole winter 
there, Bring like his formidable hoets on Bome kind of 
tttlihe substance that he found on the walls of the care. 
^ When Spring came, he obsenred that the dragons were 
about to take flight ; he fostened himself to the tail of 
one of them ; aim, thus suspended to it, he was carried 
out of the pit. Once upon terra firma he bade adieu to 
his aerial courser, and went off by himself. 

Upon the banks of the Bhine, not far from the &ir 
city of Bonn, the traveller perceives, in the midst of 
seven mountains, a rock covered with ruins, rising 
towards heaven like a pyramid. It is called Drachen- 
fels (the Rock of the Dragon). Byron’s description of it 
renders every other superfluous 

The castle crag of Drochcnfcls 
Ift owns o’er the wide and winding Rhine, 

Whose breast of waters broadly swells 
Between the banks whicli bear the vine ; 

And hills all rich with blossomed trees. 

And fields which promise corn and wine. 

And scattered cities crowning these 
Whose fair white wolls along them sliine ; 

• • ♦ ♦ 

And peasant girls, with deep hlne eyes. 

And hands which offer early flowers, 

Walk smiling o’er this paradise : 

Above the fr^uent feudd towers 
Though green leaves lift their walls of grey. 

And many a rock which deeply lours. 

And noble arch in proud decay, 

Look o’er this vale of vintage bowers. 


Look o’er this vale of vintage bowers. 

* * ♦ * 

The river nobly foams and flou's, 

The cham of this michanted ground, 

And all its thousand turns disclose 
Some fresher beauty vaiying round; 

The haughtiest breast its wish might bound 
Through life* to dwell delighted here ; 

' Ror could on earth a spot be found 
To nature and to me so dear, 

♦ * V * * 

In the days of paganism a dragon took up his abode 
won^^e steep rock, and io him the people of the place 
offered up their prisoners of war. One day, in one of 
tneir frequent battles, they took a young girl, whom 
»®y devoted to the monster. But the young girl was 
a (mrirtian ; she calmly proceeded to the place of death, 
ud, the moment when the dragon, wjth horrible roar, 
darted upon her, she dreyr, forth a crucifix and showed 
it to him. At sight of it the monster uttered a fearful 
howl, rushed back into his cave, and. was seen no more : 
but the people, witnesses of this miracle, listened to the 
preaching of the gospel, and abjured paganism. 


FRAKK PAIRLEGH; 

OB, OLD OOVPABIOBS IN NEW BCBNBSL 

Tabx wbb Thiud. 

VO m BEADXIU 

A VAiB good morrow to thee. Courteous Reader; how 
ha® the world treated thee, ainoe thou and I held plea- 
sant oonvene together 1 Haa Fortune smiled on theel 
then let ijky frice reflect the aun-beam of her smile, and, 
irith thy kindly diapoaitlona fostereiy^y its genial in- 
fluenoe, do thou look fovoombly upu others, and in 
partienlar upon Frank Fairlegh. But perchimce the 
fleklo dame haa proved an unkind step-mother to thee, 
J&Wirted a pot aehome, brought some fovoarite '^gazelle” 
Uiy imaginaiiion to an untimely end, and, having 


suddenly grown '' virtuous” herself, mulcted of thee thy 
fair allowance of ''cakes and alel” Never heed her 
frowns, dear Reader ; there is comfort in store for thee 
even yet Turn to your " Old Companions,” for aym* 
pathy and consolation. Frank Fairlegh, sententious 
Frank himself, shall give you a little of the wholeaome 
advice by which he stiives to regulate his own conduct, 
though being human, and oue-and-twenty, he does 
BomefcimeB fall short of the standard of perfection. 
Sweet Clara Saville shall fix her deep blue eyes upon 
you, with an expression of melancholy interest — dear 
little Fanny shall smile encouragement — Harry Oak- 
lands shall tell you " that it is the worst plan possiblo 
to worry and excite yourself about even s that are 
past, for there's nothing in the world tires one like that 
sort of thing” — Freddy Coleman shall inform you that 
" there’s not a bit of use in pulling a long face about it, 
and making yonrself look a regular ' caution to owls,'” 
advising you, if the case is a very bad one, to " put it 
into the governor’s hands, for lawyers are up to all sorts 
of knowing dodges for helping a fellow;” — ^while rough 
but good natured Lawless shall slap yon on the back 
with painful heartiness, as he recommends you " Never 
to say die, but to keep up your pluck and be jolly ; and 
if it’s any thing in the horse way, that has gone wrong 
with you, apply to him, and he'll put you up to a move 
or two which shall prevent that sort of thing bothering 
you for the future — " Eh, don't you seel” 

Yes, Reader, you can’t do better than forget your an- 
noyances, in accompanying your "Old Companions” 
through the followiug "New Scenes,” and by way of 
beginning, see if you can contrive to feel any interest 
in— 

CHAP. I. 

THE STRUeOLE IN CHESTERTON MEADOW. 

Having now no one to interfere with mo, I deter- 
mined to read as hard as my powers, mental and bodily, 
would allow, so as to give my talents, be they great or 
small, full scope, and endeavour to evince my gratitude 
to my unknown benefactor in the only manner that Uy 
open to me, t. e. by proving to him that his liberality 
had not been thrown away. As the men began to come 
up, I took care to let it be generally known among my 
friends that 1 was reading steadily and in earnest, with 
a view of goiug out in honours, and when they became 
convinced that this was the case, and that whenever I 
"sported the door,” there was positively "no admit- 
tance,” they left me to my fate, as one who, in the 
words of Lawless, " having strayed from the paths of vir- 
tue and— eh ! — what do you call it I— jollity — had follen 
a victim to the vice of mathematics — not a hope of 
recovery- a regular case of Hydrostatics on the brain 
—eh! don’t you sceT 

BesideB the regular college tutor, I secured the 
assistance of what, in the slang of the day, we irreve- 
rently termed "a coach,” which vehicle, for the con- 
veyance of heavy learning, (from himself to his pupils,) 
coBslBted of a gentleman who, but few years older 
tiian those whom he taught, possessed more practical 
knowledge and a mater aptitude for the highest 
scientifio research, than It had ever befto been my fate 
to meet with combined ill any one Bulitiduid. Under 
his able tuition I advaneed rapidly, and reading men 
began to look upon me^ail.a somewtiat formidable rival. 
Several of my oppomhiK howerer, were soen of flrst- 
rate talent, whose pdwm|i' ot mihd, as 1 Mid not for.a 


rate talent, whose pdwm 
moment disguise matt I 
to my own, and with it 
peting would be by Mi 
venneeand industi^. "! 


et mihd, as 1 eonld not for. a 
fm, ym hMMty snpe rior 
sttly 'ehittce of com- 
pM «r faidefotigible pexse- 
iheiifoie, (wh^ at 


’ *1 


BHABFB8 LCKDOIT HAGAZUTB. 


IlilB MHuMm did not make iUi at^pearance over early,) ; 
^nnd me book in band, and midnight aaw me atili 
leated at mr desk — Bometimes with a wet towel bound j 
round my head, to cool the throbbing of my heated 
brow; at others, with a tea-pot of strong green tea by 
my side, to arouse and stimulate my wearied faculties 
from two to four ; conventional specifios, of which, by the 
way, I very quickly discovered the fallacy. 

A fear of completely knocking up, however, induced 
mo to preserve some little method in my madness. 1 
laid down a rule to walk every day, and thus, although 
I grew pale and thin, no very dangerous effects ap- 
peared likely to ensue from my exertions. 

One evening, about a week before the examinations 
were to begin, I was taking my usual constitutional 
after Hall, accident having pro vented my doing so at 
the accustomed time ; and careless which way 1 turned 
my steps, crossed the river at Moore’s, and followed 
the foot-path which led across the fields to the village of 
Chesterton. There had been a cattle-fair at some place 
in the neighbourhood, which had drawn together a 
number of disreputable characters, and in the course of 
my walk, I had passed two or three parties of rather 
suspicious looking men. Having nothing valuable 
about me, however, 1 continued my walk. 1 had ad- 
vanced some half mile or more, when I was roused from 
my meditations by a cry of " thieves ! thieves ! help, 
hoy I thieves, 1 say !" accompanied by the sound of blows. 
On looking round, 1 perceived 1 was close to a hedge 
and stile, across which the foot-path led, and from the 
farther side of which the sounds proceeded. It was 
growing dark, but there still remained light enough to 
distinguish objects at a moderate distance. To bound 
over the stile, and cast my eyes around, was the work 
of a moment, nor was I much longer in taking part in 
an affray which was going on. 

The person whose cries I had heard, was a stout 
little man, respectably dressed, who was defending him- 
self vigorously with what seemed, in the twilight, a 
club, but which turned out eventually to be an umbrella, 
against the attacks of a tall strapping fellow, in a rough 
frieze coat, who was endeavouring to wrest his weapon 
from him. A more formidable adversary was however 
approaching, in the person of a second ruffian, who had 
just armed himself with a thick stake out of the hedge, 
and was creeping cautiously up behind the shorter man, 
with the evident intention of knocking him on the 
head. 1 instantly determined to frustrate his benevolent 
design, and there was no time to lose, if 1 wished my 
assistance to prove of any avail. Bliouting, therefore, 
as well to intimidate the scoundrels, as to lot the 

r rson attacked know that there was succour at hand, 
sprang upon the man who held the cudgel, and 
seizing his uplifted arm, succeeded in averting the 
coming blow from the stranger's head, who ignorant of 
the impending danger, was making most furious thrusts 
at his assailant with the point of his umbrella, a novel 
mode of attack, which seemed to perplex and annoy 
that individual in no small degree. 

1 had, however, but little time allowed me to make 
observations, as the fellow with whom I had interfered, 
as soon as he perceived that he had only an unarmed 
man to deal with, appeared determined not to ^ve up 
his hopes of plunder without a struggle, and freeing his 
wrist by a powerful jerk, he aimed a blow at me with 
the bludgeon, which, had it taken effect, would at once 
have ended all my anxieties, and brought this veracious 
history to an abrupt and untimely conclusion— fortu- 
nately, however, for my gentle public,” (you do think 
so, now don’t you, kind BoMorl) and their humble ser- 
vant, 1 waa able, by dodging on one aide, to avoid the 
atioke, and seeing that matters had now bmme lerloua, 

I closed with him, andafter a*hort, but severe struggle, 
had the aatisfenftioA of depositing him flat on his back 


on the green-award. As he fell, ^ dropped his stick, 
of which 1 immediattiyjKMumMMd myself, and plM^ 
my ibotnpon his dhist to prevent his xisinib 1 tamed 


to see how the other eomhatanls were getting 
Dame Bortnne had not in this iMtanee acted up tow 
usual principle of favouring the bsave. for the hero of 
the umbrella, having struggled giDantiv Ibr the pro«H> 
vation of his property and person, had appueiltiy at 
length been overpowered, and, when 1 tiiTfiisd towards 
him, was lying on the ground, while his asiatlaikt was 
endeavouring to rifle his pockets, a matter whloh was 
rendered anything but easy of aocomplishmoaiti by 
I reason of the energetic kicks and struggles of the fhlletl 
warrior. It was clear that if 1 would not have the Hit' 
fortunate little man robbed before my very eye^l lOast 
go to his assistance— giving therefore my prostieto Iboa 
tap on the head with the stake, by way or a hint to lie 
still, I advanced to the rescue with uplifted wea|W*'*' 
no sooner did the rascal perceive my apprciaeh, tisani 
quitting the fallen man, he sprang up, and without 
waiting to be attacked, took to his heels, and ran off as 
fast as his legs would carry him, an example, which his 
companion, seeing the coast clear, hastened to emutato. 

My first act, as soon as the thieves bad departed, was 
to assist the old gentleman to rise. As soon as he was 
on his legs again, he shook himself, as if to ascertain 
that he was uninjured, and exclaimed, ** Umph I they’re 

f >ne,*ari they ? the scoundrels, high time they should, 
think; where's my nmbrellal umph I second Tve lost 
this year,— just like me.” 

The voice, the manner, but above all, the emphatlo 
grunts, and the final self-accusing soliloquy, just like 
me,” could proceed but from one person, my old Helm^ 
stone acquaintance, Mr. Frampton; though by what 
strange chance he should bo found wandemg at owl- 
light in a meadow near Cambridge, passed my compre- 
hension to conceive. Feeling secure, from the alteration 
which had taken place in mo since 1 had last seen him. 
that he would be unable to recognise me, I determinen 
to amuse myself a little at his expense, before I mado 
myself known to him. in pursuanoe of this plan, 1 
picked up his umbrella, and banded it to him, saying In 
an assumed voice as 1 did so, **Hore is your umbreUu» 
Sir,” , 

Thank ye, young man, thank ye, cost flve-md^ 
twenty shillings last Friday week ; uniph I might hav€^ 
got a cotton one for less than one Quarter ^e money, 
that would have done just as well to tnump thiefto with 
— a fool and his money— just like me, unipb ! ” 

** 1 hope you are not iqjurod by your fall, or the rough 
treatment you have been subjected to I ” inquired I. 

*• Umph ! iqjuredi ” was the reply—** I’vo got a groat 
bump on the back of my head, and burst all the buttorte 
off my waistcoat,— I don't know whether you call that 
iqjurcd ; but I can tffil yon, 1 got away feom the Thugs 
at Strangleabad without any such iigurles ; Umph !” 

*'lt was fortunate that I happens to come up just 
when I did,” observed I. 

Umph ! glad you think so,” was the answer—'* if 
tiiat stick had come down upon your skull, as he meant 
it to do, you would not have found it quite so fortunate. 
I’ve a notion — Umphi all the same, I'm much obliged 
to you; 1 might have been robbed and murdered too, if 
it had not b^n for you, young man, and if you’ll iTillt 
home with me to the * Hoop, (there’s a name for an 
inn !) I'll give you a couple of sovereigns, and that’s 
more than you’ve earned before to-day, I'll bo bound-^ 
umph 1” 

** I shall be delighted to sec you safe home. Sir, but 
yon will excuse my declining yonr peounl^ offor^ 
though I must plead guilty to the chaige of not luivinf 
earned as much,—! believe I might say. In my whole 
life, before.” J 

** Umph ! 1 m— a geniloman, eh? and I U* offiMl 
him money,— juiPlike mo—a lord, or a duke, I shoukliliLU^ 
wonder— there are all sorts and rices of ’em horOj, they 
.tell me— ask him to dinner— Umph I Perhl^ fonll do 
me the honour of dining with me, youjjjg nmn tny 
Imd, 1 mean,— mulligatawny^ cat smothetod In ricOi 
ffhlrii they call curry, klboba,aiid kldoMriH^lhe took 
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(; ihe man 1 panted to get bold 
ton, Mr. Lee: they know me 


ii not Bp for a i^hito; but you ebould go to India, 
11 you i^arb about 4»iting— tbat*B place for cookery, 

('I sbaJl have iH accepting ypur in> 

Titiatipn,’' replied I, ‘*if you will allow me to run away 
directly after dinner : I a^ rppdapg for my degree, and 
t^e prpcioiiH with me juat' noiy/' 

" Umph ! HO it a|^bul4 be always, you arc one of 
tbe cap an/l jjpwn gentlemepi ebl” (Then came an 
aaidp : " Cap, indeed ! ft's a fpolH pap would dt ono 

a t of ’ppiiheat/*) " ^^ray x^y I a^ what college you 

ong to, Mr. — r 

** Lejjh ia mv name, air— Jjpgh of Trinity.” 

Umph, Trinity : just ihe' man I panted to get hold 
of. My Frampton, Mr. Lee: they know me 

well at the India HouHe, Sir. When we've had a bit of 
dinner, and wa«bod thie hprrid fog out of our throats 
with a few glares of winc^ ) shall be glad to ask you a 
question or two. Umph !” 

Any information it pi^y bo in toy PP^^'pr io adbrd 
yoii,”Ib%w — ^ 

P Thailf 4o, Sir, that’ll do,” was the reply. " Per- 
|mPB you ^bnt be quite so ready. you hear what it 
is 1 want.” Then, in an under tone — to® ^ parcel 
of lies, most bkely : I know how these young ^‘ap^tps 
^lang by ope another, and tliink it high fup ^ to <do thp 
govemori’ as tlicy call it. UmphJ” 

On OUT arrival at the Hoop, we were ushered into 
one of «ie ‘)jo»t sitting-rooms the inn afforded, whep a 
hlaaingfjfo soon pffpeed all tiaccs of the wet blaukct' 
liko fog in wlu<to ^0 liad been so lately enveloped. J 
shown ' ihf.o a cqmlprtable dressliig^room, to get 
for dinner, an opportunity of which t 
uayself, ]tp render my appearance as unlike what it had 
been in form^ days as cireumstapees' woufd allow, 
PQforp^ain subjecting myself to Mr* Frampton's scru- 
tiny. Fojr this purpose, I combed my hair b^ from 
my face ^ far os pp^ijble, and brushed my whiskers (an 
acquisition of w'hi^ 1 had only lately become po.S' 
sesB^) as promincnitly forward as the growth of the 
crop permilted. I poked my shirt-collar entirely out 
pf sight, and tied piy l/lack peckclotli stifily up under 
my chin, and finally' buttoned my coat so as to show oil' 
the breadth of my shoulders to the greatest oiivantage. 
^ktts accoutred, and drawing myself up to my lull 
height, I hastened to rejoin Mr. Frampton. My ar- 
ningomonts seemed thoroughly to have answered their 
pn^QB,e, for he gazed at me witoout evincing the 
slightest symptom of recognition.' He shook me by the 
|gmd, hpwever, and tliauked me more cordially than he 
Iw yet done for the ossistanep rendered him, and then 
jeahg fpr dinner. The bill of fare embraced all the 
Asiatic luxuries he had enumerated, to whieh, on thp 
at^ngth of his having invitod a guest, sundry European 
dishes were added ; and with appetites sharpened 
our recent adventures, wc did full justice to the good 
dkefir that was set before us. 


THE EXHIBITION OF THE KOYAL ACADEMY. 

At no period ij®®®U®®Uoii has the ppsi- 

Uoh onBritli^ Ai^' tppn full of brilliant 

promise and performahce.^ks in the present season. Tile 


promise and performance — as in tne present season. TJie 
mptropolis, the p?;ovinccs fiO(}, are ever^ whorp rife with 
Arii i It }|| theiiiding t^o vpf oyery conversazione, 
pdhii!® 9^ private ; and JSshihition” is no longer 
all- in its glory ^ Mpdpn; <^e off-sjioots of the 

Itbyia Academy are flourishing in every direction, and 
||tf hiblUops of pietprep AXP 9^ the 

iPBirge towns of the ntoplifo* 

The induepce of Jhwloye pf AfP 


^vidept at every 
turn, aud it sprtods ihpattflh eyeiy-day 

1% Ouy buUdIngs, puhlip ^altogether 




interiors, yito havp exhibitions of improved dfanostfc 
xpanu^turps — of housp furniture and fittings,— ^tb stimu- 
late our artisans. This tasie bps, doubtless, be^ much 
fostered by the advances in the illustrated character of 
opr popular literature : illustration is no longer shut up 
in expensive bpoks, but is extended to our very news- 
papers, and every class of periodical publication. Of 
course, there are many grades of excellence in all these 
artistieal productions : in our own sphere, wc have made 
it ail object to educate the reader artiatically, by en- 
gravings of pictures that aim at the improvement of the 
mind and heart through the gratifiuation of the eye ; 
and awaken the gentler passions by the purity of senti- 
ment, and generosity of motive, which the artists of such 
productions seek to inculcate. To the combined genius 
of composition and colour — in other words, the pictorial 
art— even the uneducated eye is not insensible : hence, 
the efibet of this spread of art upon Ihe popular mind 
is of illimitable influence ; and it has, unquestionably, 
taken the most beneficial direction in leading men from 
those fierce contentions of words, words, words,’' which 
not long since rendered our cheap literature occoeionsJly 
ofiensivc to well-regulated minds, and the lovers of social 
order. 

At the moment we write it is the liigh carnival time 
of Art in tjie metropolis. I'licrc are open four large 
Picture Exhibitions, besides the parent Academy ; then, 
there arc single pictures, and private galleries to be 
seen for the trouble of application. The Queen has 
opened her palace for the exhibition of Winterhalter’s 
two pictures of Her Majesty and the Iloyal Family; the 
Ex-Miuihicr has invited the repretontatives of the edu- 
cated classes to view his splendid collection; and, no 
sooner is a poi*tion of the new Palace of Parliament fitted 
for the reception of the Peers, tlian the public are ad- 
mitted by thou sands to witness its elaborate beauty and 
skill. Last month, too, the Art- Union of London dis- 
tributed some 36,000?. worth of prizes through the 
length and breadth of tlic empire ; and tlie dispersion of 
colIcctionB of pictures, by sale, is, beyond all precedent, 
extensive ; all which is, more or less, an unmistakeablc 
sign of the dominion which the love of Art is exercising 
over the minds of the people. 

The reported excellence of tliC present Exh'ibition of 
the Koyal Academy was such as to make us doubt ils 
realisation. Hciwoycr, the opening of the doors on 
Monday, the 3d inst., soon dispelled all doubt on tlie 
inattor. L^t year, an artist in our hearing declared 
the Exhibition of IMfJ to he the best collection thathiid 
been assembled for forty years; then, said an elder 
brother artist, it is the finest since the institution of the 
Academy. The general impi:cBBion is, that the present 
Exhibition is, in many respects, superior to that of last 
year: whilst the master-minds of the Academy asi^rt 
their high positiop in some of the leading pictures, 
there is abundance of cai’ty achievement as well as 
promise of talent In other directions : the matiirity ts 
flourishing, and the youtli in full vigour. The general 
characteristics arc a comparative paucity of portraits ; a 
remarkable absence (with two or three great exceptions} 
of historical subjects ; end an abundance of refresh^ 
scenes of nature, such as j^ladden tlie eye and heart, ^ 
eplist' ^ihq sypiPAthies of eveiy visitor,; for, Jp tjie lan- 
guage qf the vcineraole president, quotod as epigiuph 
to the epilogue, *^To Nature still We mnid look; through 
the proijl,u®tionB o/ the gi'eat flij^ters, ana consider ei^ 
the best wbj^B of anticplt^ bu^ as the felescop^ of taste, 
to mend our yjsioh, pht to hound our vfow. 

Inhibition comprises sonpip 700 ^ 

prinjriwa tpomp ; beridps pisjiy diywspjpi mipk- 
turesg’ptPh’^tectural sdhje^ ^d.yojrks i^pcplpjLuru- ,Pf 
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tika Hr. Bitgr'a Joan qf Are, a toij larga tr&piiti; or 
atoriad pie^nre in throe oompartmei^te, which, with h 
row of Plotnreo above and beneath, oocupiea nearlj^ the 
eftttro nde of the eaat room. This large picture ia about 
thirty faet long by thirty feet high : the first, or left 
comiMurtment, tepresenta Joan of Arc, on finding the 
Aword ihe had dreamt of, in the church of Bt Catherine 
de Vierhoia, devoting heraelf and it to the aervice of 
(h>d and her country. The centre, or larger compart- 
ment, ahowa Joan on horaeback, making a sortie from 
the gates of Orleans, upon the enemies France I end 
the right-hand division portraya the hapless maiden, 
after rendering the most signal services to her prince 
and people, aufihrii^ martyrdom at the stakes The sad 
episode of heroism is wonderfully told : the seizure of 
the sword ia powerfully conceived ; the grandeur of the 
sortie, and the devotedneaa of the heroine, as her charger 
gallops over the vanquished and aialn foe ; and the 
vour of the dying heroine are all impressive beyond 
description. There may bo defects of drawing in various 
points of the composition; but the colouring, especially 
of the flesh, is masterly; and there is a barbaric pictu- 
resquen^ in the triple scene, which is a startling 
novelty in British art. The picture has been purchased 
for the sum of 2,600i guineas, a sum which we hope may 
prove an incentive to the aspirants to heroic art. Though 
somewhat out of place, we may here notice Mr. Etty's 
other contribution — Aglaia, and Muj)hroHyne, 

grouped with much of the antique taste, aud coloured 
with the pij^inter's usual suoceHs in such subjects, in 
which he is unapproached. 

Mr. Frost’s only contribution, Una, a poetic imper- 
sonation from Spenser, is a charming picture : tlie lovely 
maiden is surrounded by ** foirc hamadryadea,” ** light- 
foot naiades,” aud ‘'satyres," in a “wooddy” scene of 
beautiful picturosqueness ; and the dancing figures in 
the right-haud distance are the very fascination of paint- 
ing. This fine work attracted the admiration of the 
Queen, on Her Majesty’s visit to the Academy ; aud it 
is stated to have been purchased for the royal collection. 
In exquisite composition, drawing and colouring, this 
picture is, perhaps, unequalled in the present Exhi- 
bition. 

Mr. Maclise’s productions are two groups from 
Moore's Melodies ; pretty conceptions of Irish character, 
but cold and opaque in co, louring. The painter's other 
work is more ambitious — Noah's Sacrijice : “ the ark 
resteth on Mount Aramt, the bow is set in the cloud.” 
The passing of the living creatures from the ark is thq 
most successful portion of the picture ; the bow lacks 
refraction, i^Ad prismatic c^ct; and tho figure of Koah is 
equally unsuccessful. Bveu setting aside tfic masterly 
treatment of the same scene by the qidor paintepf^ 
Mr. Maclise's ^orit ia poor and uiisatisfKctqry. 

Kcar this 'meture haijgs Mr- Tver’s single coi^tri- 
bution, The, qf a Mw^dred Nighty a sort of alle- 
gory qf the casting of Mr. Wyqtt’i eotojISfti statue of 
the great Huke:** ^itfi more method, less extrava- 
gance, than Mr. Turner has l^Qwq of late, but still sadly 
puzzling to 'unpoj^Uc ^egtatqr^. The 

kitehen esculent m w %egrouiid iqay lie set down as 
ludicrons; but the ojq ^e rij^t, ajttd thq sta^e 

in the centro, env^o^ one of pqiqi^r’s iyondcr- 
ful combinationa <« eolqqr, wil| oiiaw S^me sceptics as 
to Mr. Turner’s %e Ijaa stwge ’^kneies, 

but this ie his strait^t, hy dSFWL 

Another emgl; martt Is %. Hcrlwrt's 

Our $wimr to h^ at Xc^retii. The 


The Yir^n is watching intonialy the efihoi of the 
crow” upon the youthful Bsviour, and the agpiwwicin of 
her face is truly beautiful The C%Hst if no luwns 
BO successfully represented. Tb# WhgtnoiM of the 
pioturo is etatod in the oaiejogue id be painted ttum a 
very careful drawing made at Kazareth. 

Mt- Hart has three pictures i one from Beripturcj 
Jiighteousne$^ and Peace, two fqU-leugth nguras klw^ 
ing each other ; the second is Milan's I'tstf iMiku 
in the Prison of Die lutmufUion, whqreiu the numoiowa 
accessories denote the free-thinklug astrononmr to bu 
far from, uncomfortably lodged. Mr. Hart^ third plo" 
turo, ToiUi M usings, is a sort of lialf-chamclot' portrait, 
cleverly juiinted. 

Mr- h^iie, B.A., has also two sciipiuval sutdechi ’"^ 
MarUui and Maiy^ aud The, PharUet and the jHAtican, 
Both, to our thitrking, are pour iu c(»unH>sitipU and 
colour. The sanm artisVs Chititren at ptay proruM 
much more, attractive: a little girl is playing 'Mhe 
lady” of the party; and hears her parasol with tbo air 
of an elegante ; and iwo yqnngor children, driven hy a 
third, with their piualbros for roins. aro “pla,ving at 
horses.” Those incidents ure very wdnning, but the 
room is cold and dreary. The phi id t on am pt>r(raitH. 

Mr. Harvey, au JSdinbqrgh artist, Ims a striking pic- 
ture — Quitting the Aruusc,--ihe minister leaving the 
church after the disrvintion of IHiJl. It Is cleverly 
painted, though somewnai olnuctiimublu iu tone and 
colour. 

Here may bo notlood a work of stnull diniensions^ 
but highly artistic character — Neptune aesigntvg t^ 
Britannia the. Mmpire <f the Sea, a Hkctch for a 
to be painted at (Isbornc House for the Queen. This iS 
Mr. Hyco’s only contribution ; it is cleverly conceived, 
aud has a Itubens-like glow of colour. It has been puf'' 
chased by the Marquis of l^attsdowne. 

Mr- Klmorc lias two pictures. One is from JUieii 
Byron’s Beppq, and consists of three figurca- -liauisA 
her lover, and tho Mossulmiu) : H is a pleasing worh, 
but of no higher nmrk. The second picture is 
Jnveniion qf the StQcking-lootn : l#ee, after his expul- 
sion from e<>llegc, sitting with hts wife, watching hor 
knifeiing, by which in cans h® Conceived the idea of 
imitatiug thosq movements bv tlio stetcking-inaclilite. 
We admire this Tvqrk m well lor the artiift's 
treatment as for the uatiomil IpioreHt of the subject : It 
proves very attra<ctive in the Exhil>ition. 

Lance has two )argis|i firuit-pieces, one of which hue 
more composition in it than usual. Tliis is Prom 
Lakq—jusi shut : a wild duck, some splendid Droit* a 
richly chased gold teuikagdr— Mi very rteveriy groupcfl, 
a^ thejr gorgeousness relieved )>y a jnioely painted 
dl^nco — ‘Hhe lake.” The other pii*iijiro, From, ike 
(Jordan— jmt ga^tred, is some magnificent fruity 
grouped as it werf by Nature, and painted without any 
of the superb acceaaories of art. Both pictures are fufi 
of rich cqlourihg and ma|te,riy manipulation. 

The excellence of tlie Knglish school in iundsivane is 
uqbly mamtained by Btanfieid, BoljcrU, 1 iCc, tiud Cres- 
wick. Btaqfield ha^ siy pictures- -two of Un iu. Napkin 
and jPor4 of great brUlimicy aud finish. (M the 
Zee is almost redolent of spray. Hin hugest pietiiroi 
Fra^ fxqope fording tke M<trgra, Sar^na and (ka 


whx^ hay* iWf^ fWWi 


cixiia wMok dian^ 


okdeuga 


all of ehij^^lstte power and beauty. The irchd* 
tceteupU of Ant^efT bas its eafiuMle detail U| 
k yplendid sun. Lee's five pteturaa eviiioe hie 
in colouring : A Misty Morning^ giiBi Fti/urey^ 
thq MiiWsBMt aro chariiH 

^ j^qaSoniaipcroswick apa^les H lOii bwbWifiir 
w : one cd' his five FlcteteS, m 

rwx4 hmdrc4 mtrq ago, with a on 

the MH^tep, has a sort of hUtoricar interest- must 
wa mnii to notice Mok O/Mod, North i ohsw- 

I lug picture, by T. Hanby : the water* fiAl ttew, 
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and a luge blrd^ are alike admirably painted : and an 
linmietakeable teBtimony to the excellence of tnU work 
tint it has been purchased by a brother artist in the 
Atme clues, Mr Creswick. Sidney Cooper has a large 
Ouypish picture, Among the Cumberland Mountains, 
with cattle, wonderfully painted. 

Witherington has three genuine pictures of English 
rural life — Sie Mid-Aay Retreat, Q<nng to Market, and 
ih,e Village ; the latter with the green-- 
The Blieltered cot, the cultivated farm, 

The never.failing brook, the bney mill. 

The decent church that tops tiie ueiglibouring hill, 

The playful children just let loose from school.** 

The painter has closely followed the poet, and the touches 
of truthful nature are very delighti'ul at cveiy point. 

Landseer has two large pictures of great power. The 
Drive— ehooiing deer on the poee, bus two men in the 
foreground, one holding back a couple of tine dogs, the 
other loading his ritie for a second ahot; a capital 
mup. The driving deer on the Black Mount, Glen- 
Urchy Forest, the background and distance, are hardly 
as successful as usual ; though the picture requires to 
be seen in bright weather, and such was not the cha- 
xaoteristic of the opening day. Landseers other con- 
tribution, Portrait of Van Amburgh, ae he appeared 
with hia Animala at tm London Theatrea, is a com- 
mission from the Duke of Wellington, who wislicd to 
have a picture exemplifying the power of the human 
eve. The lion-tamer, an excellent likeness, stands in 
the centre in a den, with tigers on one side, lions on 
the other, iron bars l)efore him, and a whip in hia hand, 
denoting, however, that something more than “the 
power of the eye” enables him to maintain his dominion 
over the quailing lion and tbc crouching tiger. The 
rage of the lions is fearfully depicted, and the charac- 
teristics of the two specimens of ono genus are admira- 
bly preserved. There may, however, bo some difference 
of opinion as to the choice of the subject ; and, as we 
have intimated, it scarcely supports the moral— “the 
power of the eye.” ** Mr. Humanity Marlin’* would have 
protested bv way of criticism. 

In that class of paintings which may be distinguished 
08 domestic or familiar from its illustrating scenes of 
every-4ay life, there are several masterly productions. 
In such works, by the way. history descends from her 
stilts, and teaches us many fine humanities for rule and 
conduct ; and philosouby is thus blended with the most 
TOpnlar mode of teaching social duties, tor it would be 
dimcult to name a more welcome castigator of human 
titilings and follies than the painting moralist. 

Foremost of these pbaures is Mr. Mulready's Burchill 
offering to aaaiat Sophia in aowing an afiergrowHt of 
luig for the Rev. W. Pnmroae, the Vicar, we need 
scarcely add from Goldsmith's fine English stoiy. The 
incident is capitally told : Burchill and Sophia am most 
prominent; jn the mid distance, the vicar is watching 
the pair, and in the back-ground, the young folks play- 
ing with the hay, is admirable. The composition is 
admirable ; the colouring beautiful ; and the finish so 
high as make the entire work (about eighteen by tw^enty 
inofaes) resemble a first-class work on ivoiy. It is 
stated to be a eommission from Sir Thomas Baring, and 
is, in every w^, a worthy companion to Mr. Mulready’s 
Chooaing the Wedding-gmon, in last years exhibition, 
and which was purchMd by Mr Sheepshanks, of Rut- 
land Gate, for 1,000 guineas. This munificent patron 
of art commissioned Mr. Webster to paint the next 
subject of our notice— A VUhge Choir, from Washing- 
^ ton Irving’s Sketch Book; here is cousin Simon leading 
band of village amatenni, the dee^olemn mouths, 
and loud ringing mouths, of the counttflbumpkins : their 
stolidity contrasts excellently with Simon's ardour, and 
the vanety of expression of the whole band, aiming at 
one common end, is cleverly preserved; the singing 
girls In front are beautifhlly ei^iaily the 

earnest aimpiicity of one of them. 


Mr. Redgrave has contributed five pictures of this 
class, the most important of which is Faahion*a Slavea 
— a lady reclining on a couch, and pointing with a 
scent-bottle in her hand to a clock, denoting that a 
milliner is behind her time with a dress. The moral 
is unexceptionable : the poor overworked dress-maker, 
timid and sorrowful, is a touching portrait of a class of 
sufferers from what is termed high civilization ; and the 
luxurious and thoughtless folly of fashion is admirably 
personified. It must prove a sad lesson to many a 
“lady patroness.” 

Another of the social abuses of our day is satired in 
a picture of one of the follies of the last century — The 
SovJd^aea Bubble: or * Change Alley in 1720, by Mr. 
E. M. Ward; the tables with clerks, in the Alley, and 
the eager strite of churchmen and dissenters, wbigs and 
tories, country genllemeu and brokers, and lady gam- 
blers, as well as the accessories of the locality, make up 
a work of Hogartbian treatment. Perhaps, the figures 
are somewhat crowded, and the contrasts tire sometimes 
forced ; still, eveiyahing contributes to the main story ; 
the famishing boy and the fine lady are an excellent 
juxtaposition The picture is very attractive to visitors, 
i for It has a reflex in the railway mania of our own day, 
and must be a sort of painting lecture to commitle-mcn 
and directors. 

Mr. Frank Stone has n pair of pictures— T’/ic Impend- 
ing Mate, and Mated, which have been separated in the 
hanging, although they explain one another — Love 
i foreshadowed in a game of chess. In one picture, the 
j swain and the inamorata arc seated at a game of chess ; 

I the position of the pieces, by tiie way, is a first-rate 
I problem. There is, iiowcver, as much love as chess in 
the play. In the companion picture, the battle is set- 
tled; the chessboard is put aside, and the wooer is 
telling his love at the feet of the girl. The pictures 
arc largish ; the scene a sort of gallery open to a giaccful 
landscape; and the costume the best of the last century. 
The girl is exquisitely beautiful, the young man, per- 
haps, a liitlo too aillcy. They are painted with veiy high 
finish, and are very charming works. 

Two large pictures, of a Wilkie-like character, toll of 
the simple joys of rural life, 

“ When, loose to festive joy, the country round 
Laughs with ilie loud sincerity of mirth.” 

The first is Mr. Frith’s English Merry-making, a 
hundred years ago, a scene of out-door festivity, of 
“sunshine holiday and chequered shade,” which it 
were hard to describe save by the pencil. The second 
work to which we have alluded, is Mr. F. GoodaU’s 
scene, with the same epigraph as Mr. Frith’s, in the 
catalogue, from Milton's L Allegro. Mr. Goodall's 
scene is at a village ale-house door ; the dance in the 
centre is charming. We have called these pictures 
Wilkie-Uko, but it is only in choice of subject and treat- 
ment — not in colouring or finish. There are three or 
four rising artists in this walk, whose contributions 
we regret we have not room to individualize. 

Portraiture is ably sustained in the collection : the 
works are fewer than usual ; and, wx think, of superior 
character, which is a two-fold improvement. Grant 
takes the lead : he is the Gainsborough of his day ; 
figures and back-grounds, how beautiful ; then for his 
horses, only look at No. 127 : his three-quarter portrait 
of Hon. Mrs. Wortley is, perhaps, his finest picture; 
his portraits of Lady Dalmeny and Mr. Sidney Herbert, 
too, are capita^ Mr. Watson Gordon’s portraits are 
in another style of excellence : his whole-length of 
Principal Lee is admirable. Knight has but two por- 
traits — Mr. Bright, M.P., a whole-length ; and Holman, 
the Efiind Traveller, half-length ; the hewl of the lat- 
ter is fiiely too large. Of^Pickersgiirs eight portraits, 
the best, as well as tbd| Ihost interesting, is a three- 
quarter of Mr. HaRam, iah hliitorian. Mrs. Carpenter’s 
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hM but three works here, and one only » i>oiirait, a ** Lady,” said they, udieti they Ibund the pdueosK 
lady, admirably painted. a ikr distant oonntiy, neaily worn out with hunifor, 

The drawings and miniatures include some fine pro- fatigue, and sorrow--*' Lady, return in ^i'4y : 

d notions. Richmond and Chalon take the lead in the thy loi^ the prince ealls thee back to nun ; fear no* 


former ; and Sir W. Boss and Thorburn in the latter. 
Garrick, too, has some fine portraits; and there is a 

J..Z A T 1 j 1 


reat and mighty lords,” meekly i^otned the prln* 


curious pen-andink presentment of Jenny Lind, by cess,” tell my lord the prince, that right wllUngly Would 

Minasi, a venerable artist lately rescued from blindness I ol^ his commands were 1 able so to do.** 

and poverty. " Unable, Lady ! are we not hero to convey thee baOi 


d poverty. " Unable, Lady ! are we not hero to convey thee baOh 

The "Architecture” room contains but few drawings to our lord, thy prince 1” ' 

of that class ; never do wc remember so little castle-in- '* Know ye not the imperial law ; if a man many atud 
the-air-bullding as this season. his wife prove unfaithful, he shall give her a ^ting ol' 


The Sculpture Boom lias a few poetical groups, over divorce ; and from that day is she no lougor his wlfhl** 
and above the average of busts. Marshall's Step, " Truly, it is as you say. l^ady ?’* 

(a child learning to run alone,) and Mac Dowell's Many ** Know ye not that to me such a writing was givoili 
Sorrow, (a maiden unconventional,) struck us as among for that I was unfaithful to my lord the pnnoe. How 
the best specimens. A small marble bust of the Prince can I then return unto my lord 


of Wales, executed for the Queen, by Mrs. Thoneycroft, 
is a clever performance. 


" la not our lord greater than the law which ho has 
made himsclfl Since, then, he is disposed <o forget 


In this glance at the entire exhibition, limited to a and pardon ; return in peace, secure from puiiUhinoui 
few columns, it is impossible to do justice to all the or reproach.” 

successful aspirants to academic honours, who, we " flow shall I know that his wishes are such I If my 

lord would assure me of it, would deign to come and 


successful aspirants to academic honours, who, we 
rejoice to say, are very numerous. 


At parting, we may mention that Mr. Etty’s largo kiss me with the kiss of his Ups, then should 1 bo aurt* 
triple picture, (Joan of Arc,) u hich cenainly has not of his favour.” 

his usual finish, will, at the close of the exhibition, re- Firm in her determination, the nobles brought back 
ceive " more work ; ” it will then be a magnificent the heavy tidings to the prince. Then be called to 
specimen of heroic painting. Wo may notice, by the gethor his wise men, and sought out from among them 
way, the objection by some, that 'in tno sortie Joan is one that would go and persuade the princess to retiim, 
not sufficiently excited : this is intentional on the part One by one the sages refused the task, and the prince 
of the artist, and is intended to convey the idea of could only send again his former nobles. 

Joan's inspiration, and not the expression of those " Lady,” said they, " thus saith the prince, What can 
passions which actuate more ordinary characters : her 1 do for you, there is not a man in my dominions that 
superior power is told in the serenity of self-possession, will execute my wishes.” 

^ Sorely wept the princess, but she feared to return, 

^ because the law was strict, and the great king was just 

THE GREAT KING’S DAUGHTER. though merciful. Then w;cnt the priuw in before hU 


THE GREAT KING’S DAUGHTER. TK bowed bS 

Thebb was a great king who reigned at Rome, who when the great king had raised him up and kissed hli 
had one son and four daughters. The son, Candidus, right check, be said, "Speak, my sou, and lot thy wishes 
was fair. wise, bold and courteous. His daucrlitcrs were hn Irimwn untri t.hv ffttlicr.” 


was fair, wise, bold and courteous. His daughters were bo known unto thy father.” 

Justice, Truth, Mercy and Peace. The two elder were “ Father, my love for ray erring wife compels mo to 
of commanding forms and severe features, the two rcseck her society. Twice have 1 sent to her to per- 
younger of slight stature and mild countenances. De- suadc her to return, but she fears the Imperial law, and 
sirous of finding a suitable bride for his heir, the great refuses to come back, unless assured by me that she muy 
king searched frequently among the regal families, until return in peace and security.” 

ho chose the daughter of the king of Jerusalem, whose <'Go, then, my son, in thy might, and reinstall the 
beauty was the theme of every writer at her father’s penitent in the seat from which she has fallen ; and you, 
court. great and mighty lords, go before our son, and toll the 

With great pomp the young princess was brought to princess how he comes to rccal her without punishment 
Rome, and the wedding celebrated amid the joyous ad- and without reproach.” 

miration of the people, and the hearty congratulations "Father and great king,” interposed Justice, "art 
of the great king and his family. For a time all went thou just, and is thy judgment righteous 1 Is it fit 
well, and the young prince rejoiced daily more and that she who was once unfaithful should again be our 
'more in the beauty iSf his young wife. But the tempter brother’s wife, the partner of his future throne. You 
was nigh at hand, and the peace of the prince was soon sanctioned the writing of divorce ; to the law, tliorefore, 
blasted. A noble, the confidential servant of the great let her appeal. One such violation of justice forblda 
king, a man of many and fair words, and wherewithal my being any longer accounted your child.” 
crafty, seduced the young mind of the princess, and led « My lather,” said. Truth, who stood by the great 
her away by flattery from the prince her husband. king, " our sister has ^’poken truly. You have adjudged 
The iufidelity of the princess became at length known this woman to be faith less to our brother. If you pef- 
to Candidus and to the great king his father, and the mit her now to return » what do you but destroy tlm 
punishment of the law was awarded upon the faithless very essence of Truth, imd prevent me loo from fulfill^ 
princess. Publicly divorced from her husband, and rq- ing any more the offices *of your daughter.” 
pudiated from him with the loss of every honour, she " Nay, father,” intorpoik^ Mercy, " am not I also tk| 
soon reaped the bitter fruits of her sin. Neglected and child, and wilt thou abamdon Mercy 1 Forgive, thol^ 
deserted by the noble who bad led her to sin, she wan- the offence of this penitent woman, else never more can 


ing emotion^— anger at the Ingratitude of h^wife, and his daughteqk she fled to » P|**^®* Juatloi|E 

and yet loye,,fervent love forlfiar in despite of her infl- and Truth, however, swerved purpoein 

delity, and pity for her many ae^wa At last his love and hastened to place in their A dher’s hand a naked 
and pity overcame his anger, and he cent some of hSs sword. 

nobles to seek for her, and infiall her to his &theFs •* Father and great king,” said Hi®y, present 
epnri. Eeadi^ did the ihfi^ee hasten on their missknt, yon with the sword of Jnatlee. Take ' it. m Iftrike the 
for the prinooali teas giea^ bwoved. fislthle« woman who hath wronged oha” btolher ” 
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" Enough, ihther, enough,” eicelalmed Mercy:, ruihing 
Ibrwtunl end snatching the weapon from their hands. 

Long have you reigned, and your indinations faieeh 
Oiir father’s law. Now forbealr: is it not ht that my 
wishes should sometimes be listened to? Am not I 
also the king’s daughter 

** Truly hMt thou spoken^ sister,” rejoined Justice ; 
** long have we reigned. Yea, and long will we preserve 
6ur authority : but come, let us call back our brother, 
who is wiser than us all, and lei him be our judge.” 

Then Candidus, who had been hastening the needful 
preparations for his departure, returned to the king's 
apartment, and heard how Justice and Truth demanded 
the infliction of the law, whilst Mercy and Peace advo- 
cated, a free forgiveness. 

** My beloved sisters,” said Candidus, '' the flight of 
our sister Peace, whom your miserable shifts has driven 
away, little satisfiea. This ought not to be and shall 
not. As for my fiiitbless wife, f am prepared to undergo 
her punishment myself.” 

If this be your dotermination, oh my brother,” said 
Justice, we cannot opiMise yon.” 

*•' Sister,” said the prince, turning to Mercy, '' use 

r mr endeavour to restore my hapless wife. But, should 
receive her and she again falls into sin, do you design 
to renew your intercession ?” 

** Yes, brother, again and again, if she be but peni- 
tent.” Then the prince conducted back bis sister Peace, 
and caused each of the otliers to embrace her in turn : 
and when concord was thus restored, he set out in search 
of his penitent wife, and brought her back with every 
honour. 


ALLAN CUNNINGHAM'S POEMS. 

This little volume consists of the poetry of a man who 
was in every w'ay worthy of following in the footsteps of 
the immortal Barns. Sir Walter Scott — Scotland's high 
priest in the regions of historical romance, himself a 
poet, and an excellent critic of poetry -was one of the 
first to recognise the genius of Allan Cunningham, and 
his discrimination, assisted by the zealous enthuBiasm 
of the Ettrick Shepherd, brought the humble-minded 
sculptor into public notice. 

It is speaking in language higher than all words of 
piaiso to say, that there are some vencs in this book 
which Burns himself might have Written. To those 
who love the sweet phrases, and soft aUd harmonious 
utterances, of true Scottish song, the lyrics will prove 
treasures indeed— household beauties, to be sung and 
listened to througli many a summer’s day. The collec- 
tion is divided Into three parts ; the flrst containing the 
Imitations of the did ballad Jacobite reliques. These 
lislla^ were published in 1810, and brought out by 
Cromek as vedtable remainBof Nit^sdale and Galloway 
song. "iShort-sighied man,”—*' Bonnie Lady Anne,” — 
}^mo and it’s hame,” — *' She's gane to dwall in 
Bekven.” and ''Dhou hast sworn,” are conceived in a 
Mflt of the most pi^tical fervour. " The Return of 
firing” is a lovely composition. 

•• Caald Winter to «wa*, my love. 

And Spring toia her prime, 

The breath o* heaven etiw a* to life— 

Tlie graBShoppere tp etoiine { 

The birds eanpa oontaiu themsels 
Upon the sprouting tree : 

But lou^y, loudly shig o* Iwe — 

A theme wch pleksw ntd. 

The blackbird is a pawkie toun, 

Abd kemi fite gate o' lovS) ^ 

Tvl* Wedl'the Afiikit raavto tosna 
The melting lilt mann nunro^ 

The gowd^spink woos in gentle note, 

And ever iingptii he, 

C^me herq, oome here, my q^nsld dionc,-* 

' A thente which j^easeth me. 


What says the aaagster nose-Unfiet f 

His breast is beating high : 

l^rao here, come hwe» my ruddy mate, 

The gate o’ love to try. 

The tov’rook calls his frieiAled isiate, 

PrAe near ttie Sun’s ee-b^ ; 

Cedie, male oh the khoWe out nest, my love;— 

A theme which {deas^ me.” 

The verses which follow, and conclude the song, are 
equally good, and will mmind the reader of the " Smiling 
Spring,” a song written by Bums for J (Ainson’s Musical 
Museum and one of his most charming lyrics. 

“ The Mermaid of Galloway,” we regret, in too long 
for our columns, and to quote a line of it in any way 
would be a sorry mutilation. It is a romantic legend, 
garbed in a drens of the choicest poetry. 

The Second Part consists of Poems and Miscellaneous 
Pieces. Listen to the “ Poet’s Invitation ; ” — 

“ My youngest, fairest, come ; 

For not the sunsldne following showeiB, 

Nor fruit buds to the wintry bowers, 

Nor ladye-bracken tp the Kind, 

I Nor warm bark to the tender rind, 

Nor song-bird to the sprouting tree, 

Nor licath-bell to the gathering bee. 

Nor golden diiyliglit to sad eyes. 

Nor iiioru-star showing larks to rise, 

Nor son long lost in some far part, 

'BIlu Icajis back to his mother’s heart, 

Nor lily to Ualswinion lea, 

Nor moonlight to the fairy, 

Can be so dear as thou to me, 

My youngest one, my Mary. 

The Bca-pieccs are enough to rouse the blood of all the 
''English gentlemen who live at home at ease.” There 
is a daring vaunt in them which will And an echo in the 
heart of many a sailor who loves the sea as his dearest 
and best mistress. Hut more to our taste is the " Poet’s 
Bridal-day song.” There is a tenderness and beauty in 
this which makes itself felt and understood in a moment. 

The Third Part is made Up of Bongs. The very first 
has muHic in it. It is to be hoped that it may find some 
one among our living composers who will marry it to a 
melody worthy of its vigout. 

A wet shec*! and a flowing scia, 

A wind that follows fast, 

And fills the white and tusliing sail, 

And bends the gallant mast. 

And bends the gallant mast, my boys, 

While, like the eagle free, 

Away the good ship flies, and leaves 
I Old Efiffland on tlic lea. 

« » * * 

There’s tempest in yon horned moon, 

And ligbtnipg in yon cloud ; ^ 

And hark, the mukic, mariners ! 

The wind is piping loud ; 

The wind is piping loud, my boys, 

Tlie lightning flashing flee — 

While the ItolloW oak out pSdace is, 

Our heritage the sCa.” 

No description of a poet’s ladye-love can ekceed in 
dmj^Hcily and naXnral grace the lines oUcur in 

Know ye the fliir enh.'* Here is real podtiy— 

" Her lips are like the red rosebud, 

Dew-parted in a mom of June, 

Her voice is gentler iban the Bound 
Of some tor heard and heaven!^ tune* 

"The Broken Heart Amda” ktf n toir ipeefiMi of 
the earnest foroe of a imi w^O wtlh^foelihg^ 
genuiik^ and inherent iftAlOo# ox thobeao^^ OntHfi 
i fipwers alike in ladye'a gaiidien or cm bosjlhot7fimQg,m 
poet is ever true and tp hto hotlines 

fads lyre to resowpob with emodtoht thsAglad* 

den his inmootho^ Whothor tho 

flrom to^ that sweU hJl, or 
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peasant lips on village grceti-— so that he retains the 
melody ere it is lost to him for ever. Of the right craft 
firua Allan Cimniiigham, and it is a worthy tribute to 
the memory of ao excellent and amiable a father, that 
his son has in this shape brought together all that 
he could collect of remains so valuable. 

}3efore quitting this very interesting volume, let 
us recommend the patient consldoration of the modesty 
which so long a time shrouded its author from public 
observation, to the aspirant for worldly honours— 
worldly fame. It is a merit not very common in these 
high-pressure, progressive times. For the rest, very 
dull .must that heart be, whose throbbings are not 
quickened by the perusal of many of those sweet songs. 


lUMBLKS IN BELGIUM. 

N’t). VI. — ^Namuk & IIuY. 

Prom the moment 1 set foot at Ostond, on Flemish 
soil, to the time of my departure from Waterloo, I had 
scon nothing hut a flat, level, thougli fertile, country. 
The scenery on the road to Namur, liovvever, improves 
at every step. The hanks pf the Meuse are beautiful. 
After passing Sombroffe and Temploux, the road winds 
a devious way through a most luxuriant valley, on one 
side of which may be seen the lovely river gliding on, 
skirling banks and rocks covered with vegetation in its 
richest garb ; and every now and then adorned with a 
picturesque chateau. There w'as one point in particular 
which rcmimled mo of my old favourite ride from, Bake- 
well to Matlock,— the same masses ot ivy-covered rock, 
the same sort of trees growing in every occasional crevice, 
and the river below like a glittering snake, all bright in 
the glowingsiinshirio. There is a hill before Namur can 
be cutered, which is very steep, and adds to the effect 
of the striking situation of the old town. There is a 
drawbridge and several very tortuous alleys, all which 
had to be crossed and traversed before I could reach the 
Hotel de Harscamp. 1 was astonished to sec the num- 
ber of cutlers’ shops in one of the strange irregular 
streets, forgetting for tho moment that I w:is in the 
Belgian Shefficla. If the^ knives that lay before us 
at the Hotel, an<l with which wc attempted t>o cut our 
meat, when summoned to the early table-d’-hote, were 
an example of tho manufactory of steel, I may safely 
say iny yorkshiro acquaintance need be under no sort 
of apprehension of being cut out. A latly who was de- 
termined to test the merits of some articles iemptiqgly 
displayed in a large though low shop, was doomed to 
discover that she had made a bad bargain, for, out of 
throe penknives, two were broken at the first trial. Tho 


chagi-m of the fUir purchaser appeared to be a source of 
much merriment to some mustachied and w'hiskcred < 
gentleman to whom she was rclatlhg her mishap, and | 
the grapes were swallowed between a grin and a laugh 
as he listened to the story of the fractured blades. As 
soon as I could leave the table 1 departed on a tour 
round the place. The church, or cathedral, as it is 
more properly called, is of veiy litile iiltert|t. There is 
the tomb of the, dohn of Aiisin^ who died 

near Namur, from the effects of poison, administered to 
him by the emissaries of his brother, Philip II. of Spain. 
An old tradition has asserted, that the reason, of 


this very unbrothcrly act was the belief of Philip, that 
Elizabeth of England would bestow her hand on the 
conquering hero of so mmy valorous dayA However 
true it may bo. that Philip was influenced law su^ i mo- 
tiv4 for w hirothcr s assassiltertion, there da not exist 
any authentic data for supposii^, pur English monarch 
ever contemplated such an alliance. The ehureh of Bt. 
Loup in one. mass of deooratiot^ gildings^ arabesques^ 
quaint confesslonah), colonited m|i$bl«tv carvings. 
Oomingirem the d^yli^t .1^ had a handsome appeir-, 
anco. l^e ceilliig is elabdiiMjr cliiued in white stone, 


and is stated to have been the unassisted work of a 
monk of the order of Jesus. 

There was no necessity or adsh to stay longer at 
Namur, especially as Lipge was to be aita&dd on the 
morrow ; so, packing the baggage Intii thd tlf Ihtnte. 
which was to follow with the lady of tho tUnkflifs aftd 
hor friend, 1 set out with a dapper little Frenehmaii to 
walk part of the road by tlie Mouse. It was a fine 
afternoon, and the sun, pouring down his warmest raySf 
lit the whole route with a gonial intluenee. My com* 
pauion was in raptures, everything was conUur m rom^ 
the air was so light aqd so bright, the river ho ooot, HO 
deliciously captivating, the scenery so majestic, that in 
his phrases I began to think hyperbole woh tlioniughly 
exhausted. Nothing could or would an*est his excla* 
mations, which were so constantly on the increase, that 
on arriving at a turn of the road, where tho river was 
making an angle, as if to show hoW sportive Nature 
will he, a fresh scries broke out. with redoulded vigour, 
to such an extent, indeed, that I f eared nothing but tlio 
waters of the A1 eusecoiild cool him. However, on w'o riiiii- 
bled till night and tho vigilante overtook us at the door 
of a small lu>^telrie, where jl was i*ash enough to taste 
a most horrible liqueOr, callod Absinthe, the roniom 
brance of winch clings to iiiy palate yet, and wliiih no 
rhubarb, soima, or purgiitivo draught,” can exceed in 
hitterncss. I must be a faithful chronicler, and as such 
confess that it was highly roUshod by all niy fellow- 
tmvellcrs. It was late when we entered Huy, and rest 
was very needful after our long walk, Morning was over 
tho Meuse before T could lose myself, an cllecl. of rest 
lessness, tired as I was, 1 could not help attributing to 
the execrable Absinthe. 

Iluy is, like Namur, strongly ibrtHied ; its situation on 
the river is most romantic. The fortress is placed on a 
rock, and commands the riVer on either side. Every 
one of the little party wdshed to see the works, and per 
misAion having been accorded, wc paced througli them. 
Tho rock itself is made to assist in forming nluces for 
cannon, &c., where it has been excavated with great 
care. It is due to the authorities to say tliat they were 
very obliging and courteous, sparing uo pains i.o show 
I and explain t^very thing that attracted our notleo. A 
very richly carved gateway ai>uis on tho cathedral, wiiioh 
is said to have been founded by Fcter tho Hermit. A 
hasty glance at tbe interior wAs sufficieiit to see that H 
was of the Gothic order, and of very elegant design. 

It was necessary te ci-oss a bridge On pur retreat from 
Huy, and to pprsue the road to Lie^b on the left bank of 
the river. We had proceeded a sliort distance furtlior, 
when the first vineyard that 1 hud seen in Belgium pre- 
sented itself. Certainly it had a pretty l<)ok; the 
clusters of purple grapes twined, as it wens round 
I witli the green leaves ahd g^efbl tendrils ; one secinc«l 
as it were insensibly reminded of Italy, unci thoMo 
beauteous representations of the old masters, where 
they BO frequently introduce a vineyard in the bac'k* 
ground of iiieir efaoieott subjects. I must in jusuee to 
dear Old England give the prefcreiicu*, beautiful as 
some of the vineyards arc, to the hop gardciiH of Kent* 
The poles are higher, and group themselves Inte 
more fantastic forms when swayed or tossed by tlie wan’* 
ten winda. The aroma of the bop, too, is so tleUrioua, 
and there is not that tendency to fall utt^ndy {jrasirate 
in thp bines, that so often militates to tho prqjudieo of 
the grapevine. The grapes we tasted at a Uouho near 
Huy weiq of pleasant flavour, not too swnet, ainl small, 
boui singly and in bunches. Some wine made from the 
same vinea at the last year's vintage was most unpa- 
latable, and afibrded a had specimen of the geneml 
quality, of which we were told it was a fitir avemge. 

There are some noble viewa, comprhifiig.itMsk, viver, 
trees, winding roads, luxuriant nasture^ rethrod ehh- 
teanx, to be seen lictwccn Hiiy ana Liege. As tltis latter 
plaee is neared, however, the face of tlie Otetetry as- 
sumes a more cultivated aspect, and theroblltim fdivsi- 
crewned heights recode into a boautlfta fdNRa Wiley. 
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printed in Small Cspitala undor the (Itloi in Selectioiia, Ilia 
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VILLAGE LYBICS. 

No. I. — Thx Sanctuabt. 

W. BBAILSIOBD. 

Still clings the ivy to the wall ; 

Still the elm tree's shadows fail, 

Over grave and tomb : 

Still flows the gentle river on, 

With a sweet murmur of its own 
Music in the gloom. 

And still, from yonder moss-grown toweii 
The bell is hcara at Sabbath hour, 
Calling men to pray. 

Many a heart, that now lies cold. 
Underneath the darksome mould. 

Bent its thoughts this way. 

Ah 1 the days of our childhood's spring, 
When the mind was a gallant tiling. 
Strong to do and dare : 

As life's summer creepeth slowly, 

Losing sense of symbols holy. 

How it droops to care 1 

Ever to the world mwn fonder. 

How we droop, and seldom ponder 
On our early time : 

When the sound of the villafm hell 
Subdued old griefs, like magic spell 
From some eastern dime ; 

Bringing thoughts of peace and heaven. 
With no measure ol earth's leaven; 

Pointing, with tlie spire. 

To that highest source of sweetness, 
Wliexe peivction, and oompletenessi 
Are the soul's desire. 

Tet, sometime in the busy crowd. 

When cares and woes the spirits shroud, 
Bells upon the wind 
Will tremble o'er the -wearied brain, 

And bring in gentle calm again 

The old Church left behind. 


imfsctllBneous, 


I have hare mads only a nosegay of oulled flowars, and 
have brought nothing of my own, but tho string that ties 
thorn."— Moahiilpae. 

How common it is to hear people talk about con- 
acienoe, and yet how few there are ^o consider what it 
is ; for oonscience is an agreement or. coincidence of the 
jud^ent of with tho judgment of God. When 
eonoclopce condemns what God approves, or approves 
what God condemns, it is no longbr conscience, but de* 
eoit and delusion. The consolenee of the Quaker assures 
him that it is needless to be baptized, and the con- 
scienoe of the Bodnian scruplea the worship of tho 
Churoh of England as idolatry ; but there is no more 
reason in the one or the other than in that conscience 
of the Mussehnans which sends them two thousand 
miles on a pilgrimago to the tomb of their false pro- 
phet— Jbfice 

Tax other morning I happened to rise earlier than 
ordinary, and thought 1 could not pass my time better 


than to go npon the admonition of the morning bells 
to the church prayers at six of the clock. I was thelpe 
the first of any in the congregation, and had the op- 
portunity, however I made use of it, to look back on all 
my life, and contemplate the blessing and advantage of 
such stated early hours for oflRBring ourselves to our 
Creator, and prepossess ourselves with the love of 
him, and the hopes we have from him against the snares 
of business and pleasure in the ensuing day. ... Were 
this morning solemnity as much in vogue, even as it is 
now, at more advanced hours of tho day, it would ne- 
cessarily have BO good an eficct upon us, as to make us 
more disengaged and cheerful in conversation, and 
less artful and insincere in business. The world 
would be quite another place than it is now the rest of 
the day, and every face would have an alacrity in it 
which can be borrowed from no other reflections but 
those which give us the assured protection of Omnipo- 
tence . — A ddinon. 


FEET OF THB CHINESE WOMEN. 

That a whole race should take so much trouble, in- 
flicting and uadergoing so much pain, to deface and 
damage the body, is strange. It is the most universal 
and curious kind of mutilation practised in any country, 
and shows how dangerous it is to permit fashion, 
leagued with false notions of beauty, to tamper with 
tho wholesome operations of nature. There is little 
doubt that the practice began at first in a small way 
and with slight results, in a desire of doing what they 
might, by artificial contrivances, to help in the forma- 
tion of a small well-arched, female foot, and that it 
crept on with increasing force, though by scarcely per- 
ceptible movements, till it reached its present universal 
extent, and power of at once destroying all the beauty 
of the foot, and all but annihilating its functions. While 
the foot is stunted and crippled the leg wastes, loses its 
symmetrical roundness and waving outline, and, though 
other parts of the body are still in a state of vigorous 
growth, shrinks and withers like a palsied limb It 
nt ed scarcely be added that such a condition of the 
lower extremities must interfere materially with the 
power of locomotion. Walking is difihcult and painful, 
the gait being uncertain and waddling : the maimed 
object totters, is in continual danger of falling, and, 
beyond short distances in girlhood, gladly avails herself 
of the help of a stick. Yet all this is done and suffered, 
sacrificing at once beauty and usefulness, in the absurd 
ambition of completing Nature's operations, and sur- 
passing the scheme of creative wisdom. — Wilson's 
MedtM Notes on China, 
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ACCOUNT OF THE GREAT FLOOD AT 
DRESDEN, IN THE YEAR 1845.‘ 

Tns Tiigkfi from Saturday to Sunday was stormy and 
cold; but, notwithstanding this latter favourable cir^ 
cumstance, the water had risen up to eight ellm, the 
height of the famous inundation of 1799, and still con- 
tinued rising. With terror the people watched the 
register, and saw inch after inch continually gained by 
the raging waves. When, on the morning of this never- 
to-be-forgotton sabbath, I went to the door of iny house, 
I was dismayed at the progress the water had made 
during the night, and hastily ran back to order all those 
preparations which T have already named. When this 
was done, I become desirous of getting a survey of the 
dominion of the llood in other parts of the town, as far 
as anxiety respeeting my own situation would allow. 
In two hours the water had overstepped bur threshold, 
and tanners in their great coats wore busy erecting the 
trcBsel-bridgc in our street, to which, from ovety door, 
a board led over. Having thus a mode of egress, I soon 
directed my steps to the great focus of attniotion, the 
bridge, and HrUhlische Terrace ; but you cannot form 
an idea, from my poor description, in any meisurc ade- 
quate to the reality of the sight which the river pre- 
sented. If you can picture to yourself a quiet, inofien- 
sivo, nay, cver-amiable and lovely being, wrought up 
by some extraordinary oceurreiicc to a height of passion, 
bordering on frenzy, then you may have something 
of tho impression I wish to convey. On passing through 
the Zwinger, at the entrance leading towards the river, 
I was met by a rush of water, which, gushing out from 
one of tho sowers, seemed tho fierce messenger to an- 
nounce the speedy occupation also of this pretty spot. 
Arrived at the Terrace, I stood fixed to the earth in awe 
and admiration, not unmixed with inward shuddering. 
For now, it might bo about noon, the wat^^r-mark woe 
already over nine, and very little below the enormous 
floods of 1784. Frightful was the rush of the torrent : 
through the arches of the bridge, for the bed of the river 
is narrowed at that part by tho houses on both sides, 
and by the Brtthlische Terrace. The water was actually 
higher by an elle on one side of the bridge than on the 
other, several of the arches being entirely stop|)ed up ; 
it seemed, indeed, but too probable, that, in coui^quence 
of the enormous weight it had to sustain, the noble 
structure would at length bo swept away. For it was 
not the pressure of water alone which threat/eued de- 
struction ; it was rather the enormous q^uantUics of timber 
floating down the river. Latge trunlcs of trees, masts, 
and beams, cither with their thick ends ran against the 
piers like catapults of old, or, swinging round, came across 
the arches, where, tossed by the fury of the torrent, they 
were splintered into a thousand fragiucnts. Still, the 
bulwark of by-^no centuries nobly withstood these 
shocks, and carriagc-s and passengerH wont over it with 
tho fullest confidence in iU solidity and long-tried ex- 
cellence. In the place of tho ice, the streaut was uoir 
perfectly covered, not only with the huf^ speeles of 
timber, but with thousands of logs cut short for fire- 
wood, together with stores of planks and boards from 
timber-yards. Some of these latter werc situated in the 
lower parts of the town, and within sight of the 
BrUhlische Terraco, whence the havoc could be clearly’ 
discerncil. It was really distressing to sec bow, one by 
one, the valuable stores, built hp in huge stacks, w^ere 
lifted up mqjostically from tbeir places, curried into 
tlie middle of the stream, and then overturned, and 
scattered widely over the river. But still more dis- 
tmssing was it to distinguish, among tho flouting mate- 
rials, po rtions of human habitations— 'house-doors, 

(1) Concluded iltom p« 100. 


thresholds, ]pieees of furniture, garden-fen 9 eB, railings, 
Ac., betokening the heavy accidents which must have 
befallen the villages and towns higher up the river. 
Qluucing across the vast expanse of water to the oppo- 
site side, the eye could partly discern the inroads the 
flood had made into Ncustadt and the more eastern 
suburbs. All the chief streets of those parts opening on 
the river, together with a number of small lanes run- 
ning into them, were extensively flooded, those at the 
eastern extremity chiefly ])y tho back-water of a brook 
coming there into tlic right bank of the Elbe. The 
most imposing view of the whole scene was gaixysd by 
persons standing in the garden of the Japanese palace. 
From this height they could clearly soe the imminent 
danger which threatened the bridge and town. Looking 
downwards, the whole valley appeared like a wide and 
extensive lake, out of which only the trees, forming the 
avenues of the Gohege, raised their lofty heads : on the 
opposite side, poor Friedcrichstadt looked out from the 
waves, a second Venice. Leading to the last-mentioned 
suburb from Altstadt, is a fine avenue of chestnut 
trees, more than a hundred years old. This connexion 
was uow nearly cut off for foot-passengers, and was only 
kept up by an odd modley of conveyances. Besides a 
few boats that piled between the insulated spots, there 
were also several carts, droskios, and other vehicles, in 
full activity, carrying over heavy loads of people, not so 
much as a matter of necossity, but for the enjoyment 
and amusement of the younger portion of the populace, 
who, in their thoughtlessness, were delighted with a 
state of things, which to their elders wiis a matter of 
sadness and anxiety. To gratify their eagerness to cross 
the flooded way, robust men were seen, with large boots 
up to the thighs, wading through the water, and bearing 
in Buecession not a few of the crowd for a trifling sura. 
At the end of this avenue there Is a bridge over the 
Weisseritz leading to Friederiebstadt. From this bridge, 
whose arches were now nearly Ailed up, a good view of 
the havoc going on might also be obtained. The 
water here was nearly all back-water, caused by the tor- 
rent of the Elbe driving back the waters of the Weissc- 
rits. The occupants of a great many old and low-built 
houses in this neighbourhood were busily engaged in 
lumovlng th^ir fkrniture to the top story, or in leaving 
their habitations altogether. It was certainly a sign of 
a protecting Providence, as well as a proof of the effi- 
ciency of the precautions adopted by tho authorities, 
that in the midst of all these scenes of confusion no 
accident occurred, but everything was conducted in 
perfect order and quiet. Charity, hospitality, and 
Christian kindness were abroad to assist the needy, and 
shelter those who were driven fltnn their homes. This 
kindness was even extended to snimsls ; a number of 
pigs, for instance, were rescued from their flooded sty, 
and carried into an up stairs room fan mfoty. 

When I returned to my home, iltor this hasty survey 
of the town, I found that a boat md replaced the bridge 
in our street, the latter having become useless from the 
rising of 'the water. I also peroelved, to my dismay, 
that the water was within two or three inches of my 
threshold. It now appeared, Indeed, too probable that 
the water would aetnallj dkter our house, and pour 
ihroagh It Into the eotttt-fitd Mind, which, being 
tower than the street, would have been filled ere this 
had not the walls of houses on every side prevented the 
entrance of the water. It was not until this moment 
that we were convinced of our mistake in supposing 
that we were safe from the attacks of the enemy. A 
very little further rise "would now l>e suflkient to over- 
flow our warm and comfortable apartments. The con- 
templation of this event saddened our spirits, and 
though w'e sat down to dinner as usual, neither my 
wife nor 1 could enjoy our meal. But we forced our- 
selves to take some refreshment, under tho idea that 
strength might be wanted to bear the coming trial. 
Scarcely had we risen from table when, on looking into 
the yam, I saw little bubbles rising in the softer parts 
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of tbo ground, and in the chinks of the paths little 
pools gathering as from unseen springs. At the same 
Umo a rushing and splashing noise in one corner indi- 
catod that the water had found its way through the walls 
t»f the neighbouring houses. Though the enemy was 
I clo^e at hand, no one took the precaution of securing a 
I I III!* sage for IIS over the court-yard, which indeed \rould 
I afterwards have proved quite useless, the common 
I luodo of setting up tressels was soon defied by the rapid 
i rising of the water. At this iiiouient it occurred to mo 
I l<o jiroouro from the w^ash-houso a large tub, by moans 
I of which I might, in ease of necessity, row myself to 
the opposite side of the yard. 

The ground now became more and more like a sieve, 

I lirough which the water rushed up incessantly, lu the 
iiio.iii time the flood had entered one of the houses by 
the street-door, and passing through, became a rivulet, 
which poured in a cascade down the stone steps into the 
yard, thus hastening the conversion of the latter into a 
reflecting sheet of water. This change was nccomidished 
j in less than an hour; streams, also, running from evciy 
I conier and crevice of the opposite houses. The water 
I having now risen half an elle, 1 tried my fiwt expedition 
ill the washing-tub, and succeeded, amidst the cheers of 
the spectators, in reaching the opposite house. There 
1 found a man to whom the opening, and shutting, and 
cleaning the house belonged, busily engaged in remov- 
ing various articles. I applied to him for assistance in 
I removing my furniture, especially my piano, from the 
gi-ouiid floor, to an upper story. But ho said, ** How 
cjin wo manage, lioth of us, to cross the yard in your 
washing-tub I and when there, how shall 1 return? 

I Besides,” ho added, you have nothing to fear; the 
I water will pot rise so high as to enter your house.” 

! This hope T no longer could or would cherish. There- 
I fni'f, as soon as I had returned from my expedition, my 
i wife and I set to work in earnest in removing as many 
; ai tic.les as wo possibly could in so short a time. It wa.s 
, ail very. well while wo had to deal with the smaller 
! articles of furniture; ljut when we came to the heavier 
I ones, wc found oursedves little compel cut to the ta.sk. 

‘ However, the near approach of danger gave us increas- 
I ing energy, and we jnanaged to secure inany of the more 
j cuinbrons pieces also. To our dismay, we found our- 
j selves wholly uual)le to remove the piano, and the most 
I our failing strcngtli would permit us to do, wa.s to 
: l)liu'C it iqion a strong ami heavy table. After the toil 

I of four hours, wc were ready to bid farewell to the half 
ji emptied rooms; and high time it was to do so. An 
l' lumr ago, the flood liad made a furious rush down into 

I I tile cellar, and tilled it. Pressing upwards from thence, 
j it now began to ooze througii the boards of the floor, 

I and soon mrmed little pools here and there. This was 

the state of things when, Mdtli a sigh, we left our coni- 
iortahle sitting-room; and very soon afterwards, the 
; rooms were several inches deep in water. Evening now 
closed in, followed by a night, to us, the most desolate ‘ 
, wc had over pase-cd, while, to others, it was one of real 
I danger, threatening death and destruefion. Many eyes 
I u’cro open, and many hands folded in prayer. VV c also 
slept very little ; the sonse^of being utterly cut oflf from 
others, whatever might happen, was too painful to per- 
mit of repose. But, if Uiis was our condition, wliat 
must have been the apprehensions of thoso who lived 
nearer the river ! The scene from the bridge that 
I evening was described by an eyc-witness os being very 
I awful. The roaring of the torrent, caused by the waves 
breaking against the piers, ^v'os frightfully high, and the 
spray fell everywhere like bail; while the distorted reflec- 
tions of the lights on the bridge madethe whole only more 
Avi Id and <Bstorted. A general fear began to prevail, that 
the pressure of the still increasing waters would act on 
CYozy strieet, so as to choke and burst the sewers, and 
thus bring on Dresden a similar destruction to that by 
which the city of Pesth had been visited the year before. 
From this terrible fate we were happily spared. At 
I Icugtlv Monday morning eame ; but the sun rose amidst 


mist and drizzling rain. The first look Out from vuir 
prison was a dreary and distressing one* fu out iMuirt- 
yard, as well as in the ^ards belonging to tbe a(\)accut 
bouses, the water had risen to an imposing height, the 
shrubs having vanislied, and only a few trees standing 
out. The Hurtiice of this lake wns strewed with floattug 
materiaU of cveiy description, and a cold damp nimo 
sphere rested upon it, giving an unwholesome ohUUmiiS 
to our encampment. 1 ran down stairs, to see wtiat 
advance the water ]iad made in our habitation, latinoil 
ing tny boat, namely, my wnshing-tul>, that 1 iliight the 
better examine tlio state of the piano, and oihtU* titP 
niturc. 1 Avaa grieved to find that, withovti soiUO 
strenuous eftbrt on our part to remove them, our most 
valuable articles would soon bo irreparably ii\juivd. 
Determined to seek once more for aid, called across 
the yard to the occupant k of the other part .sol thebiiiUl- 
ing ; but they declared they had no means of get ti tig 
over to us; and. ])i*rliaps, tliey felt no great Avish to do 
so, having, doubtless, nluindant cares of their own. I 
then attempted to cross the yard lu my tub, but without 
success. 'J’he poles 1 used to in go niy ve^isel lorward 
stuck fast in the mud, and nearly capsized ino, so that 
1 was obliged to return, and try a hocoiid «i>pcal from t he 
windows. Two women answered me that tlicir liu.^liuiids 
were out^ seeking for bread ; and, oven it' they at 
home, it was scarcely possible they could roach us. 
Several Vain and impracticable scliemcK occupiod 
another W'oary liour, but lo ! when hope began to 
fail UR, iinexpeetcdly help appeared. A young and } 
courageoufl friend, who had juRt heard of our Hiluatlon, 
had cunirivcd to make his way lo the hnu.se opposite 
ours, where, seeing our insulated position, and licurlng 
our lamentations, ho set to work at once making a raft 
With a long polo he caught a nnmhcv of plauk.s as they | 
floated by on the Aval or, drew tluuii to the steps ot a | 
staircase on whiidi he Blood, nailed them together, and 
compleicd his work by jdatriiig a large door upon this • 
frame-work. Jn a few niinutoa uficruards our hcio was I 
Been bravely Bkimming I he i.eean, and was gritclod | 
by the gcneial applause of ttic people who had Hatched 
luB opciatious. Having lested the sufety of bin raft, j 
he took on it another friciui of oiirs, and lioth cuuio to | 
our assiHtauee. Being now' three, wc were able to I 
lemovc all the rest of the furriitiiio, including the piano, ! 
though, in order to do this, wc hud to wade in the water j 
up to our knees. Our mlndH were now move at Test, ; 
and a moans of eommmiieiilion being opened to us by j 
the raft, wo were speedily provided wlih fie^li wnlcr, j 
food, &c., and also received the viBlts of a uiimbcr oi | 
friends. j 

During the hour in which Ave had been ociMipiod j 
with the removal of our goods, wc faneletl tlu'ie was no || 
further rise in ihc w itcr ; and soon, to our d( light, t 
we louud this actually to be the case ; not llmi wc dmod ; 
trust our eics, but soon the glad tidings A'* le running 
through the whole town. .And truly it avih in a time | 
of extremity, that the Almi;.vhly thus clucKi-d the 
progress of the W'uvcs, for great thingB had l>ecii going | 
on Aviule wc Ai'crc occupied by our petty cares. 'I'liiswo ? 
learned of the friend wlio eiime to our rescue, and who i 
h.ad been abroad the whole morning. j 

In front of the royal castle, and round the theatre, 
the AvaterB had gained ground hour by hour. The 
iioman Catholic church, nearly in the w'lMre of this 
spacious place, was now quite surrounded, and its vaults, 
where the coftinB of the royal family arc deposited, were 
completely filled. Street after s( rect became cxteiist vuly 
fiooaod, and much damage was done lu the slo j's of 
grocers, bakers, and others, who, thinking ihemr idves 
secure, had neglected to remove their stores. Kot with- 
standing tlie precautions of the magistracy, the W'ant of 
bread and provisions began to be felt. His imyesty the 
king, who held already visited the most endangered dis- 
tricts, sot the example of relieving the p<'or, bv order- 
ing the sum of five hundred dollars to be paid to the 
police for distribution, In the form of bread. Of the 
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bridge, only the top and railing of the middle now stood 
above the water. Most of the arches on the Ncustadt 
aide were stopped up; and> even at the Aldstadt side, 
where the arches were highest, the water could only 
with difficulty force its way through. The inundation 
was now higher than it had been for the last four cen- 
turies. The very formidable rising of 1784 was twenty 
inches lower. At the middle and highest pier of the 
bridge stood a crucifix, mounted on a pedestal of rock. 
This pier projected farther into the water than any of 
the others, and it was here that a crack began to extend 
itself. No sooner had the sad discovery run through 
the crowd of spectators, and drawn their eyes to the en- 
dangered spot, than the pier, as far as it stood out into 
the flood, was seen to give way. For one moment the 
golden image of the Saviour was observed to rock to 
and fro, the next it sank backwards and vanished be- 
neath the flood, which rushed and foamed as it closed 
over its booty. For a minute the hum of the thousands 
of spectators was completely silenced. They remained 
staring on the empty spot, as if unable to trust their 
eyes. But then a general cry of grief burst from their 
lips ; women and children began to weep bitterly, and 
even the men turned pale. Precisely on this fatal pier, ' 
up to this moment, a sentinel had faithfully kept his 
post j and it was not a little remarkable that, although 
the sentry-box had sunk down at his side, he 
escaped. The passage over the bridge was now pro- 
hibited : and every one expected that the complete 
destruction of the bridge would follow ; but, strange to 
say, with the sinking of the crucifix the angry demon of 
the waves seemed to be appeased; for, froju tiiat mo- 
ment^ the water did not rise another incli. The sinking 
of that particular pier wa.s doubtless occasioned by its pro- 
jection beyond the others, wliieh caused it to bo exposed 
to a terrible body of back-water, and also by a cavity or 
vault which existed in its ui)i)or part, just underneath 
the pedestal of tho crucifix. It must also 1)0 remarked, 
that the bridge was not wholly of si one, bub had its 
internal cayitios tilled up with sand. Tliis led one of 
the oldest citizens of Di'csden (the boohsollcr, Arnold) 
to foretell, only a few months before, tlui fate which liad 
now befallen the bridge. In spite of this very natiiral 
explanation of the circumstance, superstition, and 
rising party-strifo between Itomau anddemian Calholics, 
caused numbers to avail themselves of the hilling of the 
crucifix, and make the best of it for their particular 
views. The lloniuii Catholics declared that the crucifix 
was overthrown because Christ would no longer suffer 
his holy image to remain in the midst of an unbelieving 
population ; the German Cathol ics affirmed that the image 
was destroyed in order to show tho Divine displeasure 
against idolatry. This latter oj)inion became very pre- 
valent, even in the minds of persons who had nothing to 
do with party-strife ; and it now apjicars unlikely that 
tho emblem will ever be set up again in that situation. 

TJje gradual decrease of 11} e w.iters could now bo 
plainly discerned, uiul all foc.cs brightened ivith hope and 
thankfulness. There was no longer an Flbusesser to con- 
sult, for it had been swept away with the falling pier ; but 
the happy fact was suflicieiitly evident withoiit it. At 
four o’clock in the afternoon the passage over the bridge 
was again opened, under proper precautions, for pedes- 
trians only. The next morning, being that of the first of 
April, the sun rose serenely over the sinking floods ; and 
that day, otherwise a day of deceptions, became at this 
time one of fulfilled hopes. Nevertheless, the very bright- 
ness revealed more clearly the extent of the devastation 
which had taken place. The sinking of tho flood had 
been three elien, and the water had, in consequence, 
receded from the royal castle, the theatre, and many 
other public places. Wherever tho water drew back 
from houses, streets, and squares, persons were busily 
eugaged removing the mud, sand, and rubbish, which 
was by no means an easy task, as it flrequcntly lay an 
elle deep, and extended over the space of many acres. 
There wore also deep holes rent by the torrent to bo 


filled up, pavements to be repaired and rolaid, and 
sewers to be examined. Furniture, beds, and thousands 
of different household utensils which had not been saved, 
were now brought from their watery graves and exposed 
to the influence of the sun. At the close of this day the 
ark in my garden happily became useless, and once 
more I stood on solid ground. The rooms were also 
free of water, and in a condition to undergo the neces- 
sary cleanings and dryings. By order of the magistracy, 
no persons were allowed to rc-occupy their flooded rooms, 
until inspection had been made by proper authority. 
It certainly was not by accident that, for nearly a fort- 
night following the inundation, the finest sunshine pre- 
vailed, and powerfully assisted in obliterating the traces 
of the calamity, while it also dispersed the foul and 
damp exhalations necessarily arising from the state of 
the town. 

On the night of the first of April a strong frost sot in, 
which covered still water with a coat of icc, while it 
contributed to send the river hack to its proper channel. 
The next morning the water had sunk six and the 
higher objects along the shores reappeared. Beports 
were now received from the villages adjoining the river, 
of the imminent danger thousands of persons had been 
ill, and the damage which had been sustained in the 
fields and meadows. In a village nc-ir Dresden the more 
valuable horses and cattle on a gentleman’s estate were 
actually dragged up to the first story of hw house, and 
accommodated in a suite of apartineiil.s appropriated to 
the summer use of the owner. A little farthei* up the 
river a wooden collage, which had been carried away 
from tho valley where it was built, was waslied a.shorc, 
very little injured, and firmly settled in a garden be- 
longing to the royal demesnes, where it is left standing, 
a mouiimcnt of the cvcr-memor.iblc event. 

Through the wide extent where the flatness of the 
shores had permitted the river to spread, fields, ineiulows, 
gardens, and roads, were greatly injured, both by the 
deposit of pebbles and sand loft liy the receding floods, 
and by large fissures which were rent in the earth. The 
shores, far and near, were strewed with timber ami 
various fragriicuts, but happily no huinrin boflics wore 
seen among them. The most ghastly scene was, 1ioa\- 
cver, prescnied by one of the cliundiyards lying iu the 
direct lino of the most formidable torrent bninohing 
from the main river. >'ot only were the coffins in 
the vaults heaved up, and floiited about within the 
wall.H of the churchyard, but even dc.‘ul bodies, par- 
ticularly from new-made graves, washed out and laid 
bare. The sight is described as h.aving been really 
horrid, and far more frightful than that of a battle-fichl. 
One mail told me, with faltering voice, that, when he 
ventured to climb up and peep over tho wall into tho 
cemetery, the first object that arrested Iiis eyes ami 
struck him with horror, waa the grim visa;':e of an old 
coachman whom ho had known very well, and who was 
only buried a few days before. Repenting his curiosity, 
he at once jumped down from tho wall, and made olf ; 
but he could not so cosily forget the horrible spectacle, 
which haunted him wherever he went. By the activity 
of the authorities, all these sad traces of the calamity 
were speedily removed ; and, in a comparatively short 
space of time, tho progress of vegetation restored to the 
fields and gardens also much of their wonted appear- 
ance. The heavy losses sustained by numbers were 
partly made up to them by tho assistance of govern- 
ment, and partly by private benevolence; for people 
seemed to vie with each other on this occasion in acts 
of kindness. Thus the tribulation in this, as in many 
other cases, was the means of bringing forth and ripening 
the wholesome and heavenly fruit of Christian love. 

One of the most striking monuments of the flood was, 
for a long period, the bridge of Dresden. Two of the 
other piers sunk, after a f&W days had passed, and then 
all communication by it was forbidden. A bridge of 
boats, daring the whoie stunmer, supplied its place until 
its restoration could be efibeted. i 
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FEANK FAIHLEQH;' 

OB, OLD OOHPANtOBS IN KBW SCENES. 

CHAP. II. 

Hn. peampton’s intiioduction to a eoyal tigeu. 

I HOPE you feel no ill clToctR from your adventure^ 
Sir : you reHistcd the fellow’s attack most spiritedly, 
and would have beaten him off, I belieTe, if you had 
]josseBBcd a more Berviccable weapon than an umbrella/' 
obsorved I to Mr. Frampton, as wo drew our chairs to 
the fire after dinner. 

** IJmph 1 all right, Sir, all right ; a little stiff or so 
across the back, but not so bad as the tiger at Bandlea- 
poor. I’m not so young as I used to be, and there’s a 
difference between young men and old ones. Young 
men are all whalebone and whipcord, and it’s nothing 
but hopping, skipping, and jumping with them all day 
long ; when you’re turned of sixty-five. Sir, the whale- 
bone gels stiff, the whipcord wears out, the skip and 
jump take their departure, and the hop becomes an 
involuntary accompaniment to the rheumatism, — con- 
found it I Umph !” 

"You have been in India, 1 presume: I think 1 
heard you refer to some adventure with a tiger,” re- 
turned 1. 

"I’ve been everywhere. Sir — nortii, south, east, and 
west. I ran away from school at twelve years old, 
because the master chose to believe one of the ushers 
rather than me, and flogged me for lying when I had 
spoken the truth. I ran away. Sir, and got aboard a 
ship that was bound for the East Indies, and for five 
and forty years 1 never saw the white cliffs of old Eng- 
land ; and, when I did return, 1 might as well have left 
it alone, for all who knew and cared for me were dead 
and gone— all dead and gone, dead and gone !” he 
repeated, in a tone of sorrowful earnestness. Then 
came an aside : " Umph ! wonder what 1 told him that 
for ; something for him to go and make fun of with the 
other young scapegraces, instead of minding their 
books : — just like me !” 

" You must have seen many strange things, and met 
with various advtjiitures worthy of note, in the course of 
your wanderings,” remarked I. 

"1 must have been a fool, if I hadn't,” was the 
answer. "P’rhaps you think I was — umph I Young 
folks always think old ones fools, they say.” 

" Finish the adage, Sir, that old folks know young 
ones to be so, and then agree with me that it is a 
saying founded on prejudice, and at variance with 
truth.” 

" Umph 1 strong words, young Gentleman, strong 
words. I will agree with you so far, that there arc old 
fools as well as young ones — old fools, who, in their 
worldly wisdom, stigmatise the generous impulses and 
disinterested aflections of youth as folly, who may yet 
live to regret tlie warm feelings they have crushed, and 
the affections they have alienated, and find out that the 
things which they deemed folly, may prove in the end 
the truest wisdom.” Then came the soliloquy : " There 
1 go agiun— just like mo ! something else for him to 
laugh at ; don’t think he will, though — seems a good 
lad— wish t’other boy may be like him — umph !” He 
paused for a minute, and then observed abruptly, 
"Umpht about the tiger at Huudleapoor. You call 
to-night’s an adventure, Sir : wonder wnat you’d have 
said if you’d been there !” 

"As I was not, would it be asking too great a favour, 
if 1 request yon to relate the anecdote 1” 

<1) Conifmwd from p. lOG. 
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"Aye, boy, boy, I see you know how o come round 
an old traveller : set him gossiping about all iUu fine 
things ho has seen and done in his younger days, and 
you win his heart at once. Well, fill j'our glass, Hir, 
and well see about it,” was the reply. 

I obeyed, Mr. Frampton followed my example, and 
after sipping his wine, and grunting several iimos 1*0 
clear liis throat, began the following recital 

" Umnh ! ha ! let me recollect. When 1 was a you^ig . 
shaver, having lived in the world some twenty years or 
so, 1 was engaged as a sort of supomumcrary clerk ill 
the house of Wilson and Hrowii at Calcutta; atiili 
having no one else who could be so easily spared, they 
determined to despatch me on a business negoilailun to 
one of the native princes, about eight hundred miles up 

the country. I travelled with a party of the dia 

goons, commanded by a Captain Slingsby, a man about 
five years older than myself, and as good a follow as 
over lived. Well, somehow or other, ho took a groat 
fancy to me, and nothing would do but that 1 shuuld 
accompany him in all his sporting expeditions,— for 1 
should tell you that he was a thorough sportsman, and, 

I believe, entertained some strange notion that he 
should be able to make one of mo. One unfort uiuit<<4 
morning, be came into my tent, and woke mo out of a 
sound sleep which I had fallen into, after being kept 
awake half the night by tin; most dialudieal howls and 
screams that ever were heard out of Bedlam, expecting 
every minute to see some of the performers stop In to 
sup, not with, but upon me. 

"'Come, ]<'rampion, wake up, man/ cried Slingnby, 

‘ here’s glorious news.’ 

"‘What is itV said 1, — ‘have they found another 
liamper of ale among the l^aggage f 

"‘Ale! iionscnsV was the reply. 'A sbikkartn* 
(native hunter) hits just come into camp to sa^% that a 
young bullock was carried olf yesterday, and is lying 
half eaten in the j’ungle about u mile from thin place ; 
so at last, my boy, I shall have the pleasure of intro ' 
ducing you to a real live tiger.’ 

‘ Thank yc,' said I, ‘ you’re very kiiid ; but if it’s at 
all inconvenient to you this morning, you can put H 
off : another day will do quite as well for me — I’m not 
in the least hurry.' 

"It was of no use, however ; all I got for mv pains 
was a poke in the ribs, and an injunction to lose no 
time in getting ready. 

" Before wo had done breakfast, the great man of the 
neighbourhood, Ibijah someboily or other, made bU 
appearance on bis elephant, attended by a train of 
tawnies, who were to umlcrtake the agreeable duly of 
l>eatiDg. Not being considered fit to take care of 
myscll^a melancholy fact of which I was only too 
consciou.s — it was decreed that Slingsby and 1 should 
occupy the same howdau. Accordingly, at the time 
appoint.cd, we mounted our elephant; and having 
a formidable array of guns handed up to ns, we 
started. 

" As my companion, and indeed every one else 
concerned in the matter, evidently considered it com- 
pletely as a party of pleasure, and seemed prepared tq 
enjoy thexnaelveB to the utmost, i endeavoured to per- 
suade myself that I did so too ; and, consoled by the 
refiection that^if the tiger hud positively oaten half a 
bullock yesterday afternoon, it never could bo worth his 
while to scale our elephant, and run tho risk of being 
shot, for the sake of devouring me, 1 felt rather bold 
than otherwise. After proceeding for some flistance 
through the jungle, and rousing, as it seemed lo me, 
every beast that had come out of Noah’s Ark, except a 
tiger, our elepliani, who had hitherto conducted himself 
in a veiy quiet and gontlenianly maimer, sinldouly 
raised his trunk, and trumpeted several titneSi'^ % sure 
sign, as the mahout informed us, that a tiger was some- 
where close at hand. 

"'Now then, Frampton,' cried my comjNmUm, cock- 
ing his double-barrel, * look out 1’ 
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' Eor squalls/ returned 1, finishing the sentence for 
him. — ^'Pmy is there any particular part they like to 
be ehet ini whereabouts shall I aim V 
“ * Wherever you can,’ replied Slingsby, * be ready ; 
there he is, by Jupiter 1’ and, as he spoke, the long 
grass about a hundred yainls in front of us was gently 
agitated, and 1 caught a glimpse of what appeared a 
yellow ana black streak, moving swiftly away in an 
opposite direction — * Tally bo I’ shouted Slingsby, 
saluting the tiger with both barrels. An angry roar 
proved that the shots had taken cficct, and in another 
moment, a large tiger, lashing his sides with his tail, 
and his eyes glaring with rage, came bounding towards 
us. 

" * Now, what’s to be done V exclaimed I, — * if yon bad 
but left him alone, he was going away as quietly as 
possible.* 

'* SUngsby’s only reply was a smile, and, seizing another 
gun, ho fired again. On receiving this shot, the tiger 
Stopped for a moment, and then, with a trcincndoiis 
bound, sprang towards us, alighting at the foot of a small 
tree, not a yard from the elephant’s Injad. 

‘ That last shot crippled him,* said ray companion, 

• or wo should hjive had the pleasure of his nearer ac- 
quaintance — ^now for the coup de grace, fire away f and 
as he spoke he leaned forward to take a deliberate aim, 
when mdenly the front of the howdah gave wjiy, and 
to my horror, Slingsby was precipitated over the ele- 
phant’s head, into, as it seemed to me, the very jaws of 
the tiger. A fierce growl, and a suppressed cry of 
agony, proved that the monster had seized liis prey, 
and 1 had comjdctoly given my friend up for lost, when 
the elcjdiant, although greatly alarmed, being urged on 
by the mahout, took a stop forward, and twisting his 
trunk round the lop of the young tree, bent it down 
across tlic loins of the tiger, thus forcing the tortured 
auitnal to quit its hold, and affording Blingsby an op- 
portunity of crawling beyond the roach of its teeth and 
claws. Forgetting my own fears in the imminence of 
my friend's danger, I only w^aited till T could get a shot 
at the tiger, without running the risk of hurting Slingsby', 
and then fired both barrels at its head, and was lucky 
enough to wound it mortally. The olher sportsmen 
coming up at the moment, the brute received liis quietus, 
but poor Blingsby's arm was broken where the tiger had 
seized it with his teeth, and his shouhlcrs and chest 
Wore severely lacerated by its claws, nor did he entirely 
recover the shock for many months.' And this was my 
first introduction to a royal tiger, Sir. J paw many of 
’em afterwards, during the time I spent in India, but I 
can't say I ever had much liking for their society — 
umph ! ” ' 

This anecdote brought others in its train — minutes 
flew by apace, the wine grew low in the decanters, 
and it became apparent to me that if T would not lose the 
whole evening, and go homo with my bimns muddled 
beyond all possibility of reading, I must take my dc- 
partgre. Accordingly, pulling out my watch, I re- 
minded Mr. Frampton of my previous stipulation to be 
allowed to run away as soon as dinner was concluded, 
adding that 1 had already stayed longer tlian was alto- 
gether prudent. The reply to this aij^iouncemcut was, 
**Umphl sit still, Sir, sit still; I'm going ring for 
another bottle of jport.” 

Finding, however, that I was determined, he gave up 
the point, adding, — Umph ! well, if you must go, you 
must, I suppose — though you might refuse a worse ofier; 
— but, if you really are anxious about your studies, and 
wish to aistinguish yourself, 1 won’t be the man to 
hinder you— it’s few enough of ’em are like you here, I 
expect;’* then, sotto voce, wish t’other young monkey 
might be.** 

*'Yon hinted before dinner at some information 1 
might be able to give you?” said 1, interrogatively. 

' Th« main facti of the foregoing anecdote are taken from Capt. 
Mondy’i very InteroBting ** Pen and Pencil Sketches.'^ 


“ Umph ! did II— aye, so I did— you see, Mr. Ijcc, 
there's a young fellow at Trinity, about your age, I 
should fancy, whom I need to know as a boy,— and— he 
was a very good boy — and— and — ^his mothei^B a widow ; 

f oor thing— a very nice boy, I may say, he was — and as 
feel a sort of interest about him, 1 thought that you 
might, perhaps, give one an idea of how he’s going on 
—just a notion — ^you understand — umph !” 

‘'Exactlj^ Sir,” returned 1, "and what may be the 
name of your friend T 
" Frank Pairlcgh," was tlie answer. 

" You could not have applied to a better person,” re- 
plied I. " Frank Fairlegh! — why, he was one of my most 
intimate friends.” 

« Was— umph !” 

" Why, yes, it’s more was than is, certainly — for since 
I’ve been "reading hard, it’s a positive fact that I’ve 
scarcely Keen his lace.” 

" That looks as if he wasn’t over fond of reading, then, 
himself— umph?” 

"You may put that interpretation upon it, certainly,” 
replied 1, “ but mind, I don’t say it’s the tme one. 1 
consider it would not be right in me to tell tales out of 
school;— besides thcrc’snothingto tell — everybody knows 
Frank Fairlegh’s a good follow — ask Lawless — ask 
Curtis.” 

“ Umph ! Lawless? what? that wild young scamp vrho 
goes tearing about the country in a tandem, as if a gig 
with one horse wasn’t dangerous enough, without put- 
ting on a second to make the thing positively terrific? 
ho must be badly of for something to do, if he can find 
no better amusement than trying bow nearly ho c.in 
break a fool’s neck, without doing it quite ; — umpli ! 
(hii lis — why, that’s the name of the young gentleuiaii- 
very geatk — who, the landlord tells me, has ju.st been 
rusticated for insulting Dr. Doublcehiu, and fastening it 
muzzle and chain on one of the men they call ' bull 
dogs,’ saying, forsooth, that it wasn’t safe to let suoli 
ferocious animals go about loose — nice acquaintance 
Mr. Frank Fairlegh seems to choose, and you know the 
quolalion, ' Noscitur a sociis.'” 

“ Oh,” replied I, " but he has others ; I have seen 
him in company with Mr. Wilford.” 

" Wilford f the noted duellist, that Beoundrcl who has 
lately shot the son of Bir John Oakland.><, as fine a young 
man a.-^ ever I set eyes upon ?— for 1 have often seen him 
when 1 was down at IlcluisLonc ; if I thought, Bir, that 
Fairlegh was a frieiicl of tliatman — I’d —I’d'- well, Bir,” 
he exclaimed, seeing my eyes fixed upon him with a 
degree of interest I could not conceal, "it’s nothing to 
you, I suppose, what 1 may intend to do by Mr. Fr.mk 
I Fairlegh ! 1 may bo his grandfather for any thing you 
can tell to the contrary; and 1 may choose to cut him 
oil* with a shilling, 1 imagine, without its affecting you 
in any w.ay — umph ? ” 

" Hcarcely so, Mr Frampton,” replied I, turning away 
to hide an irrepressible smilo, " if it is in consequence 
of what I have told you, that you arc angry with poor 
Frank.” 

"Angry, Sir, angiy,”— was the answer,— "I’m never 
angry— there’s nothing worth being angry about in this 
world. Do you take snuff, Sir? I’ve some that came 
from— Umph ! eh !” he continued, ftimbling in all his 
pockets — " hope I haven't lost my box — ^^ven me by 
the Begum of Ouddleakee — splendid woman— only com- 
pi exion too strong of the tawny— Umph ! loft it In 
the other room I suppose — bode in a moment, Bir— 
Umph ! Umph ! ” and suiting the action to the word, 
he went out, slamming the do6r behind him. 

As the r^ct may suppose, I was equally sutprlsed 
and pleased to find, that my old Mend not only remem- 
bered our former intimacy, but felt so warm an int6|irei|t 
in my welfare, as to have put hirosolf quite in a 
on bearing of my supposed delinquencies. Although It 
had been the means of cMeitiing such strong indications 
of his continued regard for me, t fell half sorry for the 
deception l,had practised vptm hiid^the only thing 
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that could bo done now, however, was to make myaclf 
known to him without delay, and hie absence from the 
room enabled me to put in practice a plan for doing so, 
which T had had in my mind all along. Accordingly, 
going up to the chimnoy-glass, I shook my hair for* 
ward, so tjiat it fell in waving curls about my face and 
forehead — took the stilfenor out of my neckcloth, and, 
knotting the latter loosely round my throat, turned 
down my shirt collars, so as to rcsomblo os nearly as 
possible the Byron-tie of my boyhood — then unbuttoning 
and throwing open my coat, I resumed my seat, ar- 
ranging the candles so as to throw their light full upon 
my face as I did so. 

I had scarcely completed my arrangements, when 1 
heard Mr. Frampton’s footstep in the passage, and in 
another moment ho entered tlie room. ** All right, Mr. 
lioo, all right, Sir; 1 found the box in my other coat- 
pockot; I was afraid the thieves might have forestalled 
me; but — Umpht — eh! why# whol” Catching sight 
of me as he spoke, he stopped short, and shading his 
eyes with liis hand, gaxed earnestly at me, with a look 
h^f-bewildcrcd, half-incredulous. Taking advantage of 
his silence, I inquired in iny natural tone and manner, 
whether ho had seen Dr. Mildmaii lately. 

Umph ! Kh 1 Dr. Mildmanl” was the reply — ** why 
it can't be — and yet it is — the boy Frank Fairlcgli him- 
self 1 Oh ! you young villain ! *’ and completely over- 
come by the siidueu and unexpected nature of the sur- 
prise, he sank back into a chair, looking the picture of 
astonishment. 

Springing to his side, and pressing his hand warmly 
between my own, I exclaimed, Forgive mo for the 
trick 1 have played yon. I knew you the moment I 
heard your voice, when I was helping you up to-nighl, 
and, finding you did not recognise me, 1 could not resist 
the tem[)tiUiou of preserving my incognito a little 
longer, and introducing myself to you as a stranger.” 

“ Oh ! you young scapegrace,” wa^ the rejoinder, if 
ever 1 forgive you, rjl--llmph 1—that 1 will” — then 
changing his tone to one of much feeling, be continued, 
** So you hadn’t forgotten the old man then, Frank? 
good boy, good boy.” 

J bad seated myself on a stool iit his feet, and, as he 
spoke, ho patted my head with his hand, as if 1 had 
been a favourite dog. 

And all the things you said against yourself were so 
many lies, 1 suppose ! Umpli ! you are no friend to the 
homicide Wilford 1*’ 

“ True to the ear, but false to the seuso, Sir,” replied 
I. ** Harry Oaklaiids is the dearest friend 1 have on 
earth; we love each other as brothers,-— between tlic man 
whose hand was so lately raised to shed that brother's 
blood and myself, thoro can be little friendship — if I do 
not positively hate him, it is only because 1 would not 
willingly hate any one. Lawless w'as an old fellow-pupil 
of mine, and, though he has many follies about him, is at 
bottom more kind-hearted and well-disposed than people 
give him credit for; we still continue friends, therefore, 
but our habits and pursuits being essentially diirereiit, 

1 see very little of him — ^with Cnrtis 1 never exchanged 
half a doseu words in my life.” 

" Umph 1 I understEmd, 1 understand ; and how is 
Harr)* Oaklands f better again, eh 1 ” 

The reply to this quei: 3 r led to my being obliged to 
give Mr. Framplon a succinct account of the duel, and 
it was not till I cxplainod my intention of trying for 
honours^ and made him comprehend the necessity of 
my being ftiUy prepared for the ensuing examination, 
that he would hear of my departure; and, when at last 
be did allow me to go, be insisted on accompanying me 
to the gate of Trinity, and made me ptomise to let him 
see me afl| often as 1 was able during his stay in Cam- 
bridge, where be informed me he proposed remaining 
iill after the degress were.conferred. 


SKETCH OP THE TRADITIONS OP GERM ANY. » 

Christiakitt did not annihilate all the old f»o)m1ar 
beliefs; it only invested thorn with a sort of reUgbuis 
veil. However zealous the now convorU might 
they could not at once renounce the traditlone of their 
fathers. When converted theiiiHelves, they wished to 
convert with them all the beings whom they liad 
formerly venerated. Like the pope, they plaood the 
imago of the saint on the heathen column j end, like 
the Anglo-Saxons, changed their pagan temples Into 
Christian churches. They made of their gods either 
celestial spirits or fallen angels; of their heroes, 
martyrs ; and retained in the rites of their new womhtp 
many of their ancient superstitions. Their teaeliers 
tolcmtcd, by a kind of taedi assent, what thoy eoold 
not x)rcveul ; but, while doing this, inti’odueed amonmiit 
the people a set of new legends, legends of patriareiis, 
of apostles, of saints, of miracles, and those legends tn 
the devil, which present themselves in sr> many and 
such varied forms in the middle ages. Grouped around 
the devil are the magicians who, like Faust, for a little 
knowledge sell their souls to him ; and the witches, 
members of the nightly meeting. They assomblo every 
Saturday on tlie Blocksbcrg, and sit, on each side of the 
demon goat; the oldest amongst them triumphantly 
relate their diabolical achievements, while thegounger 
ones listen in hopo of instruction. Then ooQies iho 
ball ; each witch gives her arm to sonu) horned demon, 
and the music begins. Melodious doubtless It must be, 
the violin being a horse's head, nml iho bow a cat's tall. 
The joyous rites over, all tlio wlbdies prostrate thorn- 
selves before Satan, and return borne on their broom ^ 
sticks. 

In many countries of Germany, there exist monumonbt 
which tiiidition attributes to the devil. Near AUon- 
burgh is a rock, which the united efforts of five hundred 
men could not move,— the devil jmt it on his howl for 
a hat, a;Ml carried it in triumph throngli tho Adds, fti 
the church of Gorlar, there is a hole in the centre of the 
wall, which can never be filled up. Tho Abbot of IsuMa 
and the Bishop of Hildisheim were disputing abopt 
precedence, and so great was their pride, that thfy oaino 
to blows in the church. 'I’he devil entered by this hole 
in order to prevent any reconciliation, and keep alive 
the rage of tJm combatants. Many similar trfidlUotim 
current in oilier countries, at once ]> resent themselves ; 
Ireland has Us Devil’s Bit, its Devil’s Punch-bowl, &c. 

But these legends of the devil seem to offer to view a 
singular feature of the human miud t he way in which 
it can caricature an ol>jcct of fear, render it absui'd ami 
grotcscpic, witliout at the same time trembling one 
degree the less before its own ludieroiis cmatlon. The 
devil of the middle agen is a being tricked, played upon, 
bargaining lor a soul oa a farmer for an acre of land, 
and, strangely enough, always keeping ftiitii, always 
strictly adhering to his part of tlie compact, while monk 
and i>oii.saiit make it their boast to overrcaeli and outwit 
him. The malico attributed to him is in lit tie keeping 
with the BiinpUcii.y which makes him lose in almost 
every transaction his gold and his pains liike some 
mighty crag, around which the clouds nroup and shape 
into many a grotesque form ; the fearl'ul ndvorsary of 
man, seen through tlie logciuls of the middle ages, 
appears no longer, as in the awful colouring of filGrl].H 
lure, a being whose mysterious poM cr is only surpawteil 
by his soul destroying maligIlit 3 ^ Wlio wemid hnagiiiu 
that the tomi Old Nick, applied in detisloli 1« i9atati> 
had in its Arat origin a far difibrent mcauitk|f, borrowed 
OB it is from the title of an evil genius amongst tho i 
ancient Danes 1 Kcyslor mentions a demon worslnpiiect 
by the ancient Germans and Danes under tho name of ; 
Nocca or Nocken, styled in the Edda. Niktir, wblc|i he i 
derives from the German nuf/m, answering to the 
Latin nneare, to slay, kill, or hurt. 

. Countless are the legends In which Hatati Is re^rc- 

(1) ConHntttdfromp. lOi. 
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Edited as cheated and foiled by some clumsy artifice. 
When the cathedral of Aix-la-Chapelle was building, 
money was wanting, and the burgomaster was obliged 
to suspend the work, to the great dismay of the citizens, 
who took pride in the rising church. The devil came 
to their as.'^istauce ; he proposed to finish at his own 
expense the building, on condition that the first living 
creature tliat entered it should be his. The bargain is 
struck, the work begins, the devil’s money builds the 
churcli, and noon it is completed ; not a pane of glass, 
not a gilded cornice left unfinished. Now comes the 
point, Who is to pay the devil I— nobody seemed par- 
ticularly anxious to be the man. ^hc bells were rung, 
a great holiday given out ; all in vain, not a soul would 
go near the church ; tho priests thcmHclvc.s kept at a 
respectful distance, and those who had mortal sin on 
their conscience would not go within sight of it. At 
length, a senator of the town, a man of sense, and ever 
since venerated as a saint, devised a mode of outwitting 
the devil. He had a wolf caught in the forest, and 
brought on Sunday morning to tho door of the church ; 
tho bells were rung, the great door was thrown open, 
and two men let loose the wolf into the body of the 
church, where the devil, who was lying in wait, seized 
upon him ; but suddenly perceiving tliat lie had got 
nothing but a wTctched wolf, he shook the brazen gate 
of the temple with such fury that he broke it. The 
next day the priests entered the church in lull pro- 
cession, and tho people quietly flocked in io prn;,er.' 

We meet another story, as credit able to tlie devil’s 
simplicity of character. A peasant of ]le^•^o was 
in great want of a barn, but could not afford to go 
to the expense of erecting it. One day, while walk- 
ing in the fields, and turning in his muul how he 
could accomplish his object, he saw an ohi man 
coming towards him, who said, ** I know what is upon 
thjr mind, and I undertake to build tho barn between 
this and to-morrow morning at cock-crow, if thou, on thy 
part, wilt give me a treasure which is thine, though as 
yet thou knowest not of it ; if the cock crow before the 
bam is finished, I shall have no claim upon thee.” The 
peasant, who knew vciy well all his possessions, thuuglit 
nc had made a very good bargain, and ran in delight to 
tell it to his wife ; but his wife said to him, ** Unhappy 
one! What hast thou don el 1 am pregnant ! This is 
the treasure the devil spoke of, and thou hast given up 
our child to him.” Meanwhile the devil has set to work ; 
thousands of labourei's hew the stones and saw the beams. 
In a few hours the foundation of the barn is laid, and the 
walls built Already the doors turn on their hinges, 
the shutters arc put up and the roof covered in. Only 
one or two tiles remained to be added, and it was still 
night. The peasant’s wife, who had anxiously watched 
tho progress of the work, ran into the poultry yard and 
imitated so well the crowing of a cock, that iu.stantly 
every cock awoke and began to crow. The devil fled in 
a rage, and never could the tile wanting be put on ; 
placed there in tho day, it was taken away at night by 
some invisible band. 

Such are the fairy traditions, the superstitious legends 
of Germany* But along with this varied and endless 
cycle, which goes back to the pagan poetry of the East, 
and comes down to tho most mysterious symbols of 
Ohristianity, them is another not less va.st, not less 
striking, that of historical traditions. Wo are now to 
pass from the fabulous creation to the real being, from 
convenlion^ nature to actual nature. «If wo turn to the 
winding river, to tho trackless oooon, it is no longer to 
behold the fair haired uixa dwelling in palaces of crys- 
tal beneath tho waves, or the water sprite entrapping 
the souls of the drowned. It is to gaze upon the little 
bark of the fisherman who in the storm commends him- 
self to the Virgin, tho boat conveying the pilgrim to the 
shrine or the knight to the crusade, and the vessel with 

(1) The figure of the unfortunate animal In bronze Is stUI to be 
seen on the top of a pillar at “ the Gate of the Wolf,” so named in 
commemoration. 


its iron prow, upon which the bold pirate ploughs the wave 
in search of booty. If we wander in the forest, it is no 
longer to listen for the horn of Oberon or the whistle of 
Ariel ; but to see Genevieve the fair, the hapless, weep- 
ing at the foot of a tree, or Bertha escaped from mur- 
derous hands, kneeling, calling upon heaven, and 
sadly regretting her own sweet land of Hungary, and 
her good mother the queen Blanchefleur. If we climb 
the mountain, it is no longer to seek the giants which 
inhabit its rocky cavities, nor the dwarfs fabricating 
metals into thousand implements; but to call up to 
fancy's eye the lofty battlements whence resounds the 
war cry, — the grey turret from which lady-love waves 
the la.st fond salute to her departing knight. If we de- 
scend to the valley, wc no longer behold winged sylphs 
floating around, but the cell of the hermit tells us its 
miracles, and tho abbey opens to us its book of chro- 
nicles. 

All these German historic traditions, arc not, how- 
ever, quite destitute of the marvellous, but they have at 
least a certain basis of truth, they rest upon a fact. The 
pL‘ople, giving free scope to imagination, have adorned 
and embellished them, surrounded them witli poetic 
imagery, but have not altered their primitive character, 
the name they celebrate, or the event they verify. 

Every convent of Germany, every castle, every fortress, 
has its legend. In our day, when the first stone of an 
edifice is laid, a medal or coin is placed under it. For- 
meriy a new monument was dedicated by a legend. The 
moimmcnt falls into ruin, the legend remains. In our 
day, vheii wc build for ourselves a dwelling, one thing 
alone occupies us, and that is t.o ascertain what it will 
cosi, and whether it will be comfortable enough. In the 
nii<ldle ages, some thought of love, of heroism, of re- 
ligion, was associated with every edifice as with every 
enterprise. A knight-errant returns weary of adventure, 
and repentant lor his sins, ilc sells his domains, dis- 
tributes part of the price to the poor, and with the rest 
builds a monastery. A noble during his crusade falls 
into tha power of the Saracens, prays to the Virgin to 
deliver him, and on his return erects a chapel to her. 
A Bavarian baron finds ones day at the foot of a rock the 
bleeding body of his beloved, and, on tho spot where she 
breathed her list, he raises a moiiumerit of i)ious grief. 
A queen of Geunany, seated in her balcony, lets fall 
her \cil, goes to seek for it in the forest, and, as if it had 
been brought thither by the breath of God, builds an 
abbey near the bush upon which it had caught. Many 
ail edifice has been projected in a vision of love, and 
built in mourning, and tho votive ehapcls from many a 
hill toj), from tho shores of many a lake, toll by the place 
they occupy, by tho inscriptions they contain, to what 
grief they have served as a refuge, to what memoiy they 
arc dedicated. 

J n Germanyas well asin France the monasteries were the 
receptacles of all the religious legends, — all the legends 
of saints, of miracles, of penances; and the legends of the 
Jews, that wondrous race in itself a miracle, that race so 
cruelly persecuted by the middle ages. In both countries 
are found the same prejudices, the same opinions, adduced 
from difl’erent facts, and clothed in difierent forms. It 
was firmly believed in Germany that the Jews practised 
sorccr}% that they carried on horrible wickedness in 
their own houses, and that, to work their magic spells, 
they disinterred dead bodies and massacred little chil- 
dren. One day a poor country woman was working in 
the fields ; she was alone, she had left her husband and 
child at home. Suddenly a dreadful foreboding seized 
upon her, and tliree drops of blood fell upon her hand. 
She rushes home and asks for her child ; her husband 
tells her that he has sold him to the Jews, who had just 
killed him, and he shows her the gold pieces ho had 
received ; which, on the instant, were changed into so 
many leaves. The unhappy mother dies, the husband 
goes mad, and the Jews are bomod. But it would be 
too difficult a task, to select from the monkish legends, 
BO almost infinite is the number. 
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Those of the castles, are all legends either of love 
or of war. To those purely Germanic arc added num- 
bers originating in Provence, Armorica, England and 
Spain. In Suabia an well as in Cornwall chroniclers 
have related the adventures of Iristan, and poets sung 
the fair Yseult. In Thuringia, Wolfram of Esclienbach 
has revived the name of Arthur and of Pcrcival ; the 
romance of Fleur and Blanclicflour, of the fairy Mc- 
lusina, of Hagulona. 

The most celebrated of all the heroes of German tra- 
dition is Charlemagne. It is tme it imputes to him 
adventures, of which neither Kginhard nor the Arch- 
bishop Turpin ever dreamed, liut almost every nation 
ha.s taken the same liberties with the old emperor. An 
Anglo-Norman poem makes him travel to Constan- 
tinojdc and to Jerusalem, and the song of Kolando* 
considerably enlarges the frame work of the battle of 
Ronccsvalles. 

One day, says the German tradition, Cliarlcmagnc set 
off for Hungary with a view to convert the pngaiis. He 
embraces his wife Hildegarda, and says to her, “ Look 
out for me for ten years ; if at that period I do not re- 
turn, thou mayest consider thyself as a widow, and art 
free to marry.” Nine years elapse. The nobles of the 
kingdom, hearing nothing of Charlemagne, press Ililde- 
garda to choose another husband. She resists for a long 
time, but they rodouide their entreaties, and she yields. 
The husband is chosen, the marriage day fixed. One 
night, an angel is sent to Charlemagne to warn him of 
what is to take place. Immediately Charlemagne 
mounts his horse, and by the power of his celestial 
guide arrives in three days at Aix-la-Cbapelle from 
Hungary. It was time for liim, for already the bells 
were ringing, the sacristans decorating the church, the 
counts and barons thronging around the palace ; and, 
when the emperor asks the meaning of all the fbstivo 
preparations and the crowd, he is told that the next 
day Hildegarda is to ho married. Tlic good emperor 
does not make himself known, and passes the night in 
a hostelry ; but, the next morning, when high mass 
celebrated, he gets first into the church, and seats him- 
self in a chair of gold, in the top of the church, reserved 
for the emperor’s sole use. 1’licii drawing his huge 
sword and placing it across his knees, ho quietly waits 
the entrance of the priests. The first who perceived 
the grey-haired man, seated upon the imperial throne, 
and rolling around him eyes jla.^liing 'with indignation, 
uttered a cry of terror. The other priests immediately 
ran to him, and the bishop, advancing in his robes, de- 
manded of the miycBtic old man who he was. Who 
am 1]” cried Charlemagne, in a voice of thunder. ** J)o 
you not know mcl lam your emperor, whom yon 
ought to serve, and whom you have betrayed ! ” The 
Bishop throws himself into his arms, the people salute 
him with shouts of joy, and Hildegarda blesses heaven 
for having restored her husband. 

What is this but the old Odyssey of Ulysses applied to 
other names, mixed up with other facts'! This story of 
a man wandering over the world, returning home un- 
recognised, and finding his wife married or about to be 
married, belongs not to a single country— to a single 
individual, but to a whole course of legends, a whole 
epoch. It is to be found everywhere in Germany, in 
the legend of Moeringer and Henry the Lion ; in Spain, 
in the romance of Count* Islos ; in France, in the chro- 
nicle of the Sire do Palud. 

Another tradition relates, that Charlemagne being 
at Aiz-la-Chapelle, became enamoured of a woman who 
was neither young nor handsome. Every one was 
astonished at this singular passion. More than once, 
those who could speak freely to him even ventured to 
represent to him his bad tarte in such a choice. ^ But 
neiUier advices nor reproaches roused him from his in- 
fittuaiion. At last the woman died; and bitterly he 
wept £ar her. He had her corpse brought into his room, 
he kept It near him, and passed whole nights and days 
in gazing upon it. Already were becoming visible 


the signs of decay ; but CharJemagne, abaorbeil in 
his passionate grief, did not perceive it. At length the 
Archbishop Turpin suspected, that such a passion could 
only proceed from magic influence. He entsi'sd the 
room where the corpse lay, had it examined, and found 
under the tongue a gold ring, which ho took awsy^ 
When Charlemagne rcturiiod, ho appeared as If hs had 
suddenly' awoke from a long sleep. He looked around 
in surprise, and angrily asked who bad brought Into his 
room the loathsome corpse. Bui> immediately bis whole 
afiections centered in the Archbishop. He directed to 
have him continually bosido him, and followed hlti) 
wherever he went. The worthy prolate then poruolvod 
all the power of tlic ring, and foreseeing the inisfortunos 
to which such a talisman might lead if ii. fell Into wicked 
hands, he threw it Into the lake. Tills, it is saiil, a<tcoun(M 
for the preference of Charlemagne for Aix-la-Chapollo 
and its lake. 

Otho Ilf. opened the tomb of Charlemagne, and found 
the old emperor seated upon his royal chair, his crow ii 
on his head, his sceptre in his Imiid ; dcaili had not 
altered a single feature ; and, when behokliiig him thus 
in majestic altitude, with head erect, and sinnildorM 
covered with his mantle, the spectator could scarco 
believe tlnit he was not still in the days when he reigacfl 
ill Aix-la-Cliapcllc. The barons of the empire iimde 
obeisance, and the proud Otho gazed upon him in re 
vcrcnce. 

The name of Rolando, like that of Charlemagne, has 
been ])rcscrved amongst the Gcnimns, and lives in their 
legendary lore. Towards the left honk of the Rhine, 
not far from the Draclienfels, is an island, a smiling 
abode in the midst of surrounding verdure. This 
island is surrounded by a rocky moniiLain, on tho top 
of which appear a tower and some battlements in rutim. 
This is called the Rolandsi'ck, and there tradition makes 
tho illustrious nephew of Oharlcinaguo to have lived for 
a long time. Ho loves a maiden, discovers her to be u 
nun, and builds a castle from whouco he may at least 
gaze upon the convent walls that hide her from his 
loving eyes. One day the hell tolls a funeral knoll, ho 
secs the crucifix, the chaplet, the white roses laid on the 
dark bier. It was his Ilildcgonda. lie abandons the 
castle, wanders into other lands, and is never heard of 
more. 'Fhe song composed in memory of Rolando, was 
the most famous of all the warlike songs of Charlema^e’s 
days. For a long time, and np to the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the French troops marched to battle singing the 
song of Rolando; and Robart Waco, In his romaneo of 
Kollo, mentions that in 100(1, tho army, led by William 
the Conqueror to the field of lIa.stingH, advanced, pro- 
ceeded by a knight or bard who sang with loud voice, 
Roland and his companions slain at noncesvalleH.” 
We arc also told, that, after the fatal battle of I’olctlers, 
a soldier repeating it in the presemte of King John, 
" Why,” said the prince, ** do you sing of Rolamlo, when 
there is no longer a Rolando in the Prcncli armies T 
Sire,” boldly replied the soldier, ** there would be Ro- 
laudos enough, had they a Charlemagne to lead them.** 


DON’T BE AFRAID. » 


Ag 2 ib 9 Waltov was poor in purse, and Jfioorer still ilk 
experience, young and unprotected, Ae novolisti 
have it, when she left the unvarying quiet UfAer village 
homo, for the stir and tumult of tho all entf!rwiii|l 
but the girl know well that Helf-proteotiOH wta th4|- 
nearest within the limits of civilization. BhoUad madi.* 
all necessary inquiries before sotting out, and, by adli#«t 
renee to the safe policy of her own old maxiikif 
care of youmelf, and trust in Providence^** Agues nek 
only arrived safe at her destination, but soon Ooqaircd 
a very respectable degree of usefulness in her new 


(1) Concluded firom page 04. 
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oalling. Mrs. Carlton welcomed her kindly, and allowed 
her over the eatabliHlimcnt, which conalHted of a shop, 
a back parlour, and three bed roumH ao called, though 
thev were in truth only closets promoted to that use, 
with a supply of furniture proportioned to their diincn- 
ftions ; but Agnes felt hci'self rising in the world when 
one of them was allotted to her, with a box of migno- 
nette in the window, which Mrs. Carleton said looked 
into a very decent court, because, dingy us it w'as,' she 
had never heard a row in it : even the inysterics of the 
kitchen and its queen, the single servant, emphatically 
*'of all work,” were not left unknown to Agnes, and 
glad were the four young children to meet her when 
they returned from school. Yet sho had much to learn 
and something to endure, for the last mciiiioncd is, n e 
believe, attached by way of quit-rent to cvci-y lease of 
life, be the tenement great or small : the habits and 
scenes of Mrs. Oarlcton’s shop were not those to which 
she had been accustomed, and licr aunt's parting advice 
often crossed her memory, but only to wake a smile 
when there was little else to smile at, for she found 
soniethiug disagreeable in Loudon. There were long 
wearisome days of hard work to plea.se and sell, puxzling 
accounts to keep, and troublesome cu.stomcrs to be 
satisfied ; there were odd and ungentle characters to be 
met and borne with in the way of business ; but Agnes 
had scon her share of such already, for, in this respect, 
the golden age has left as faint traces of its steps in the 
country as in the town. Besides, the smoky and laden 
atmosphere of the city at times pressed heavily' upon 
her, and the certainty that there was many a long mile 
of brick and pavement and beaten highway between 
her and the green fields and trees, Imimtliig her thoughts 
through many a summer day, that came wi th heat and d ust 
and long busy hours to the crowded town, but brought 
roses to the cottage windows w'hcre her young sisters 
sat at work, birds to the tall willows bending over it, 
and wild flowers under the given hedgerow beside the 
low stile, w'here Frederic Lciitly used to stand and bid 
her good-morrow. But the evils had their balance. 
Sunday came, with its long hours of rest, its plcasaut 
churohgolng, and sweet suiniucr walks into the country, 
fSrom which tho town-pent girl returned to licr week’.s 
toll refreshed in frame and soul by that stolen glimp.se 
of nature. 

Letters loo arrived, brough t by friendly carrier.^, — for 
the daj^B of penny postage were not yet conic orc\on 
dioamedof kind letters from her brolher and sisters, 
telling of cirorts made and ditliculties overcome, ami 
still accompanied with some small country present, 
saved from their own supjdy, liowcvcr slender, and set 
apart for the absent and the missed. 

There came also an occasional epistle from Charlotlc, 
filled with declarations of unchanging friendship, de- 
scriptions of the latest traveller who hud admired the 
cottage when she was at the window, and long quota- 
tions from the last read novel, the whole being guilt- 
less of both sense and grammar: but Mi*s. Lai'y gene- 
rally added a P. S. of good advice, and the liurthcn of 
her song was still, “ come straight back to your brother.” 
But the power of that oft-repeated counsel was lost on 
Agnes Walton. 

Yet, ever as Valentine’s day came round, through 
the changing prospects of many a year, among the 
myriads of its letters so meaningless to all but the 
young hearts that quivered over them, one regularly 
reachiM her,— -asmall square quiet-looking epistle, sealed 
with the commonest red wax, and the figure of a heart, 
on which her own initials were graven inside ; there was a 
verse or two from the old songs known in Willowbrook, 
Writteh in the clear and clerk-like hand of Bobert, and a 
few fluied ^owdropsfrom the garden which ho cultivated 
in the early and late hours left him by a country shop. 

Agnes always replied, as a cousin should, to that 
yoarly valentine, but never to one that came oftener, 
thou^ not so constantly,— a gay* gilded paper, richly 
emb^ished, and filled with quotatim from the fiishion- 




able poets, for they say there Jsfashlon in such things; and 
that costly valentine might havo suited a lady’s boudoir, 
hut not the bedroom of a poor shop girl ; yet it was care- 
fully laid up, often brought out, looked at, but never 
shown, for Agnes know the handwriting was that of 
Frederic Lciitly, and he was the son of a liondon mcr- 
cliant. The girl’s apprenticeship was soon over, for 
she was determined to bo taught, and Mrs. Carleton 
fulfilled her promise by assigning a small salary as soon 
os she became really useful ; and what a fund of hope 
and satisfaction was that slender remuneration to 
Agnes, who now for the first time in her life fonnd 
herself tlio possessor of an income on whose amount sho 
could calculate with certainty ! in truth, it was easily 
reckoned, hardly earned, and carefully spent, but it gave 
Agnes many an opiiortunity of returning tlie tokens 
of remembrance received from Willowbrook. There 
were smart gown pieces, gay ribbons, and gloves 
as good as new, which could be bought at a 
trific, and transmitted as their presents had been ; 
and, above all, there were cheap books which were 
pearls of price in long winter nights to the children at 
tlic cott age ; even the Lacys were not forgotten ; an occa- 
sional handkerchief was sent to Charlotte, and her five 
juniors were remembered with similar presents, which, 
however, injustice to Miss Jiscy, wo must acknowledge, 
she always wore in right of seniority; but the gifts 
were discontinued, for the fact was discovered; but 
Bobert got a whole newspaper to himself without borrow- 
ing ; and Mrs. Lacy observed that there was no stand- 
ing the pride of them Waltons, the minxes wearing 
all the tine things their si.ster scut them from Loudon, 
ami she hoped that creature (as the kind aunt generally 
denominated Agnes) was not casting an eye on her 
Bobert, as he was something above a tradesman's 
daughter, and, besides, had the family to support.” 

The lady need not have been alarmed, for Agnus was 
better engaged. As lime wore on, the girl grew more 
export in hu.slncss, and gained a share in those advantages 
which cities confer on the ma.sscs; — for, in spite of all 
that has been said and sung regarding the vices of towns, 
we believe that the great marts of the world present to 
their toiling thousands lessons of good, and opportunities 
for mental improvement, which are not found in the 
calm, but sometimes muddy, current of country life. 
Agues found mcan.s, thi'oiigh cheap libraries and weekly 
lessons, to enlarge the bounds of her Willowbrook cdii- 
eution, which the accounts of ^lr.s. (Jarleion’s shop had 
" weighed in the balance anti fouml wanting ;” its foun- 
dation was laid at the charity-school, in the early orphan 
days, Avheii bread was all that the children could gather. 
But it had siihsequcntly advanced under better times, 
ami the management of the parish clerk, who was 
also writing master and accountant general to the 
district : however, as we observed, Agnes had found its 
deficiency, ami therefore did her best to improve ; and 
improve she did, for those wlio do their best rarely fail 
in their object. Besides being able at least to keep the 
hooks as well as Airs. Carleton, she contributed some- 
thing to forward her young sisters in similar attain- 
ments ; and Alice, who was the genius of the family,— for 
wc believe every family has one,— was soon regarded as 
a prodigy of ability, in what tlie learned Alderman 
called tlic three great r’s of England. 

Mrs. Carlcton's business grew and prospered day by 
day, for she was a managing woman. Agnes found in 
her a friend as well as an employer ; the widow's chil- 
dren were still young, and she was alone in her manage- 
ment, for tlie companion of her youth had left no room 
in her heart for a second. No wonder then that the 
woman turned to Agnes, her active assistant and gentle 
companion ; an^ as the best proof of friendship, she in- 
creased the girl’s salary in proportion to her own 
profits. Agnes had early begun the saving system, and, 
though her little atoek inoireaaed ih^wly, its growth was 
very sure, so Umt after four jetfff leridenee with Mrs. 
Carleton, when the widow found heradf able, and we 
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may add willing, to remove into a larger house, and a 
more fashionable street, she oifered her wholo capital, 
and was accepted as a minor partner in the firm. 

** Charlotte never writes now,’* said Agnes, as she 
folded up the letters just received from the country car* 
rier, and I'ead by the first light of the gas, wliilu she walked 
on to see how Mary liked her new place ; for Mary had 
always a taste, and a liond for shaping ; and a dress- 
maker of Mrs. Carlcton’s acquaintance, who happened 
to have more work than girls on hand, had lately taken 
her as an apprentice, with a fee, which she assured 
Agnes was next to nol.hing, tliougli it swallowed up the 
eulire profits of her first year’s partnemhip. Yet the 
girl s heart and step were light, for her letters brought 
good news. Alice, whose acconii)lishmentJ4 have already 
been mentioned, Avas iioav appointed assistant to Mrs. 
Green in her deportment and fancy-work teaching 
establishment. Ellen and Elizabeth, for the washci-Avo- 
man*B nursling had grown a tall end fair-liaircd girl, 
got as much Avork as they could do, and William was 
rapidly accumulating llic capital noccssary to com- 
mence partnership with Hose Wliitointhe matrimonial 
line. 

Hut there was no news of tlic Lac\ “Could anything 
have happened to otiend Charlotle, or lias she forgotten 
me T’ thought Agnes, as she recollected that Mbs Laciy a 
last letter had been Avrltteii almost three months before, 
and contained a complete description of the great figure 
Frederic Louily cut on a visiit to his old teacher during 
the Cambridge vacation. Tlic gay gilt valentines had 
ceased long ago ; and an involuntary sigh rose to the 
girl’s lij)s,“ “it luight luive been a voice from Avheve the 
young lay iqi their early wrecks of memory, or a mere 
expression of fatigue, for that day hud liecn a busy onn 
in the shop. And Agnes had three long miles of street 
and square to traAWse licfore she could sec licr sister, 
and Iciira how things went AvitU her. Half the disbvncc 
AAUs already done, and licr Avay, Avhich had hitherto 
been through the less frccpientcd streets, now led 
through one of those puldic thoroughfares or arteries of 
the great city, through Avhicli the living stream puura on 
incessant as the old Thames itself, but some unusual 
occurrence had dniAvn the pasHengers together in front 
of a very dashing, though not very avcII reputed, house 

Agnes paused ; for the crmvd, Avhieli alnm.st blocked up 
the street, Avas momentarily increased from eveiy lane 
and alley, Avhose noiidcseript inhabitants thronged and 
jostled each other round u dusty post chaise, beside 
which a tall and fashionably dressed man stood in an 
attitude of the most careless ease, listening to a portly 
and very angry old gentleman, who harangued from a 
street cab, whilst a woman scraanied in chorus from the 
window of the chaise. But there w'jis a tone in that 
woman’s voice that brought WilloAvbrook Avith its broad 
sunny downs and white clilis to her remembrance. 

I’ll make way for you, ma'am,” said a policeman who 
happened to knoAv her, and Agnes moved forward. 

“Oh, you villain ! after all my care and anxiety to 
give you a raligious education,” vociferated the occuioiiit 
of the cab, “ but you’re my only son, Freddy. Jjcavc the 
seducing slut, and I’ll forgive you.” 

“ Vciy generous, *pon my soul,” said the young man, 
looking round, and Agnes saw the yet unforgotten face 
of Frederic Lently. 

Five years bad made terrible changes there, though 
the features were still handsome. But the frank and 
cheerful glance of the dark-eyed boy was gone. Early 
dissipation, and vice habitual and shameless, were 
graven on its manhood . Agnes stood hcartstruck for 
a moment. Alas, for the work of time, and the trust of 
memoiyl but, as ho proceeded to enter (lie cab, with " 1 
think 1 will go, old fellow,” the woman f 4 >rang from the 
chaise, and rushed towards hiiQ, exclaiming, “Dear 
Frederic, don’t desert me— won’t wo be married T 

“Certainly> my dear,” said Lently, (endeavouring to 
extricate his skirts from her hold,) “when the <dd 
fellow comes to,” he continued, winking at the by- 


standers, who laughed and shouted “he was a rum one ” 
And Agnes felt fairly bewildered with aatoulriUuisn^ 
when she recognised tho Avaii^hed out finery and pratty 
dolMiko lace of her couslu Charlotte Lauy. 

Time had wrought no change on her, for the oharaeier 
was still the same ; but her eyes were red with AVeoping, 
and she clung to Louily in such evident terror. Umi, lii 
spite of anger, in spite of shame, Agnes instinctively 
pressed forward to the rescue. “ Btep into that house, 
my dear,” said Frederic, who found he oould not get 
her shaken ofi os easily us be at first imagined. “ Htep 
into that house, and I know they'll pay you every atten- 
tion, on my account.” 

“ That Avc will, Mr. Lently,” Mild a bold-looking lUvliy 
dre.s?ed woman who stood in the door. 

“ Let go my son, you wretch,” shouted the old gontlti' 
man, as he attempted to haul Frederic in, while Ohar 
lotto still clung to his skirts, inquiring Aihat sort of 
a house it was, and the crowd shouted their a(liurailvii« 
to btdh parties to “ hold on, ainl pull away," 

“Conic Avith me, Charlotte," said Agnes, avIio had 
noAV got bcsiilc licr cousin, gra:q>ing the poor girl's arm 
as she s]K)kc. At the sound of liur voice, Frederic, who 
hud been answering tho ribaldry of tho eroAvd m evident 
enjoyment of his position, (for the downward progios*^ 
is cosy and rapid, and he liad advanced far and eaiiy in 
the degradation of vice,) turned quickly rauud, and 
caught a glance of her upturned eye, resting at onee 
upon himself .and Charlotle. Headers, the past has 
spells from Avhich no after time can liar us ; and that 
look, in the midst of his hardened proHigacy, rebuked th^ 
man with the memory of Ids bet ter days; his countO' 
nance fell, and turned crimson to (he brow, and thrust- 
ing lii.s hand hastily into his jaicket, he drew fortli a 
purse, wliich he prcsseil into Clmrlotle’s now relaxing 
hand, and darted into the cab, which avus iustuutlV 
driven offAvith a speed tliat soon loft the hooting nmn 
far behind. “ Come, (^'liarlotto,*' said Agnes, druAviug the 
poor girl, who noAV seemed half ])etriliod, as quickly as 
possible from tho scene. 

“ Here’s a cab for >ou, ma'am; I called it,” said the 
policeman, for he never forgot that Agues luul beetikiml 
to his poor wife, Aivheu, as the guardian of tho peace 
pressed it, “ things Avere very low with him before bo 
got the situation.” 

“ Thank you,” s.aid Agnes, as she slipped in, aud the 
policeman lifted Charlotte beside licr, and aw'iiy tliey 
drove, by his desire, to hU own lodgings. The police- 
man kiKMv that Agnes could nut bring her ceiisiii to 
Mrs. Carictou's house, under the ciivumstanceH, and 
therefore kindly olVered her an asylum for the girl in his 
uw'ii humble but decent abode ; and ihero Agnes learned 
the story of poor Charlotte’s inisfortmuja : it w^as such as 
might have been expected, from her usoless dependent 
life and pretty face, Avhich she was convmcod A^-onld 
one day make her fortune, and total ignorance v>f this 
world and all its Always. 

Frederic Lently, cn going to college, uukIu full proof 
of the benefit of a secluded education, by being first lod^ 
and afterwards plunging deeper, into vie(^ iliau most ol 
his companions, till, having at hmgth desperately 
oflended his father, by all sorts of extravagance, and 
consequent debt, he adjourned to Willow brook as a 
place of penance, and, finding no tiling better or worsa 
to do there, took to killing time by “ falling in love** 
as be termed it, with Charlotte ; and tho poor girl, In a 
fit of auger with her family, for the unempluyod are apt 
to quarrel, was induced by her own folly, and Frederic’s 
eloquence, to elope with him to London. 

Cliariotte w^as one of tho many who fear to think or 
act for themselves in the real interests aud duties of 
life, but acquire marvellous courage in maiNtrs nut only 
wrong but dangerous. Site of course antisifialod mar- 
rioge, and so did Frederic’s father, for tho Cransa^ion 
happened to reach his ears ; and, as the tnqVohetii’s 
wim was entirely meiged in the fear of kn ««n form- 
ing a low connexion, he hastened to ; and 
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oyertook the pair, in hie cab, gust as they reached the 
house already mentioned, which had been for eome 
time the chosen rendezvous of Master Lently. 

Agnes had seen the result of the old gentleman's 
endeavours, and, whatever might have been his opinion 
of Charlotte, lie had certainly served her by preventing 
the worst consequences of her foolish jouniey. 

Why, I thought you would be afraid to come to 
London, Charlotte,” said Agnes, in unfeigned surprise, 
as her weeping cousin concluded the narration. 

" Oh, but I came under his protection,” sobbed the 
weeping Charlotte, ** and ho promised never to forsake 
me.” 

Charlotte, Charlotte, such promises are not to be 
depended on ; Providence and prudence are our best 
protectors, and, believe me, they are always safest who 
trust In them ; but in the meantime what is to be donel” 
said Agnes; **wo might hit on some plan for you in 
London, as I am sure you would not wish to return 
home.” 

Charlotte had no answer for this but declamations 
against the villany of men, and threats of drowning her- 
self immediately, which however she seemed in no haste 
to execute ; and Agues knew the paroxysm would wear 
off sooner than the crushing weight which that day’s 
occurrences had left on her own heart. 

" True, Charlotte,” said she, “ there are wicked men 
enough, and foolish women too, Qod help the w'orld ! for 
it has been long and deeply cursed by the vice of the 
one and the folly of the other ; hut talk no more of 
dying, for, when one has not learned to act their part 
wisely on earth, why should they venture on eternity. 
But what is this 1” continued the girl, as her eye fell on 
Frederic Lently s purse, which Charlotte had flung 
from her on the floor, vowing never to touch it, though 
she acknowledged she had come to London with- 
out a farthing in her pocket. It contained six 
sovereigns, all the man could command at the moment, 
and Agnes knew it had been given as an oflbring to the 
shade of his youth’s departed virtue, and tlic last that 
ho might ever make. Yet she sympathized in that 
lingering of decent pride in her cousin, and the police- 
man left it at Lcntly’s house the same night. 

** If you please. Miss Walton,” said his wife, now re- 
entering the small room which, with a delicacy not 
alwa^'B found in better stations, she had left to the 
cousins, that they might talk over their troubles alone, 
''there is a (]uict decent looking man here outside, 
asking for Miss Lacy." 

" My brother !" said CimrloUe, and before Agnes had had 
time to answer, llobcrt. Lacy stepped into the apartment. 

The years of tlioir separation had passed on him with* 
heavy, thougli not changing steps ; the frame had 
grown more square and muscular, the face more thiu 
and grave, and the brow had more that sober hcad-of-the- 
family expression, found among elderly married men, 
with whom things have not been very prosperous ; but 
the look was still sad and patient, though yet still sub- 
dued and kindly in its glance, and the coat was as well 
brushed and as threadbare as ever. His errand to 
London was not a pleasant one, for he came in search 
of his foolish sister, and had left a sorrowing family at 
home ; yet, at the sight of Agnes, his countenance 
brightened for an instant with a joy that soemod shed 
back from the years of childhood, before he grew careful 
and troubled about many things and sisters. 

" Oh, ho^ are you, cousin T cried he, grasping her 
hand, " 1 am glad, glad, to see you, blessings on all 
your ^od fortune, Agnes, 1 knew you would come to 
something yot ; but you are pale, I think far paler than 
when you left Wlllowbrook : will you never come back 
to see your sisters and William 1 they are all well and 
happy. But tell me, how is Mary— and don’t cry, 
Charlotte,” continued the kindly brother, as the sobs 
of the poor ^Irl, who had half concealed herself in a 
corner on his entrance, now beomc audible. "Oh, 
why did yon leave ust but come home with me, and 
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we’ll never have a word about it. I know you’re sorry 
for it, and my mother will foii^ve you.” 

There was a deep well-8]pnng in that sincere and 
simple heart ; but Agnes tried to persuade both him 
and Charlotte, that, consideiing the state of things at 
home, it was better she should remain, and try to And 
bread in the city, at the same time promising to givo 
all the assistance in her power. But Charlotte was 
afraid to stay in London, and Eobert was afraid to 
leave her; for years of idleness and dependence had left 
her neither prudence nor energy, and he seemed to 
consider none of the family safe from under his own 
eye, and, in spite of all that Agnes could say, hack they 
went to Wlllowbrook, that careful patient brother, and 
Miss Charlotte in a fit of repentance too strong to last. 
And last, of course, it did not, for home was altered for 
the worse as regarded her : the story had gone abroad, 
and, as stories always do, in its deepest colours ; out of 
doors, her former acquaintances scarcely recognised 
her, and the village girls tossed their heads and looked 
tremendously virtuous as she imsscd. 

AVithin the cottage, where her reign had been so 
absolute, she was no longer queen of the family ; the 
elopement had dethroned her for ever, and Mrs. Lacy 
did not fail to refer to it as cause of humiliation in 
their household disputes, which now became more fre- 
quent, as all the sisters grew to maturity with their 
naiTow means and more limited employment. 

This state of things had its natural consequences ; 
poor Charlotte had lost caste; and temptation, now 
doubly strong, again came in her way, when the lesson 
of her first folly had worn off, in the shape of a very dis- 
sipated officer of the preventive service, who happened 
to be stationed in the neighbourhood, llobert i^acy 
once again went in search of his sister, and found her 
at Dover ; but circumstances were not so favourable to 
his second attempt. Agnes was not there, and Charlotte 
had grown more fearless ; she refused his most earnest 
solicitations to return ; the ofliccr threatened to shoot 
him ; a mob began to collect ; and poor llobert, over- 
whelmed with grief and shame, returned to work for 
the rest of the family. 

Five more years had passed over ; it was ten years 
since Agnes had left her native village, and great 
changes had taken place in Wlllowbrook : the old 
rector slept in the churchyard; his pupils were scattered 
far in the paths of their various fortunes, and a single 
young gentleman now occupied tlic parsonage. The 
cottage beside the stream was still as richly covered 
with roses and green leaves, but small children played 
at its door, on long summer evenings, with more 
thoughtless faces and gayer garments, than those of the 
orphans who once inhabited it, and William Walton 
looked out with a father’s eye on their play ; but, op- 
posite the establishment of Mr. Selby, who had by a 
gradual transition, not uncommon in country places, 
slipped into the grocery line, there stood another shop, 
far eclipsing in the eye of the villagers the remembered 
splendours of his early drapery. 

It was the hour of the coach, par excelUncCf for Wil- 
lowbrook knew but one, and its coming was a date in 
the village day, when, through the mass of millinery 
which crowded the window of that shop, four young and 
wcll-drcsscd women might be aeon keeping earnest 
watch upon the Golden Deer,” which still remained, 
though >vith many alterations and improvements, the 
principal inn of the village. In front of it there were 
now assembled a considerable number of persons, but 
belonging to a more respectable order than those who 
thronged round the southern stage on the day of Agnes 
Walton’s departure. But the southern stage had shared 
the fate of all ancient Ibings, for it was now supersedod 
by tho Hoyal Mail ; and, as that government chariot 
stopped at its appointed station, a tall fine-looking 
woman, to whom hats were lifted, &d hands stretched 
with words of welcome and congratulation, stepped out 
amid that general attention bestowed on a woU-known 
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and mxioh respected traveller ; it was Agnes Walton re- 
turning to her native village to superintend the shop 
already opened under the management of her four 
sisters, and filled by the proceeds of her ten years’ 
industry. 

Mrs. Carlcton’s children had grown up, and, like the 
patriarchs of old, both she and Agnes felt they wanted 
room, and therefore parted in all friendrfiip. 

Agnes returned rich in the opinion of her neighbours, 
and they had waited for and welcomed her. There were 
her mother's relations, who once could not notice the 
“ tradesman’s daughter,” but now saluted her warmly 
with the titles of ** cousin” and “ niece.” 

There were the rich neighbours Avho had scarcely known, 
and the poor who had assisted, her orphan childhood, 
(Change had passed over many, but there was still one 
unchanged, who came with the same friendly grasp, the 
same look of unaltered aftection, aye, and the same 
threadbare coat— and that was llobert, Lacy. 

Frederic Lontly was not there; his father had at 
last succeeded in marrying him exactly to the old 
merchant’s mind, for the bride was very plain, rather 
old, and a little ill-tempered, but she had a peerage in 
her own right. Agnes had never named or seen him 
since the day of Charlotte’s elopement, but it was said 
that for the last five years the girl's look had grown 
more sad and serious in the midst of her prosperity. 

1 Tow that prosperity continued we need not particularize, 
for the interest ceases with the struggle. But Agnes 
and her sisters rose to fortune they never dreamt of, and 
their shop was patronized by all the fashionables of 
AVillowhrook, but one after another the sisters lelt her 
side, and launched forth on a matrimonial voyage; all 
the village said they made good matches, for Alice 
became the wife of the rector; Ellen married Mr. 
Sclhy’s eldest son ; and Mary selected the individual 
known as “ the nice young man” who travelled for tlic 
great cap and bonnet warehouse of London ; and none 
was left with Agnes hut the fair-haired lilizahclli, wlioni 
the young apothecary courted with all his might for 
the last two years, but she would not leave her sister ; 
yet when wc last beard from Willowbrook tlieysaidit 
W’ouUl be a match. 

We know not if any ever spoke in courting strain to 
Agnes; it w’^as thought she would give no encourage- 
ment, and had already begun to eall herself an old 
maid ; but daily, the evening fell, 'in the same <»ld 
and well-brushed clothes, and with the same sad and 
loving look, unchanged through all his fortunes, 
Ilobert Lacy took his station in the shop, and enjoyed 
the long evening conversation with the same relish he 
had in earlier days at the rosc-covcrctl cottage He 
was still a hard-working m.'in, hut lime had lcs.seiicd his 
Imrthcii by diminishing the fanily, J’oor Charlotte 
never ventured back, and all tliey knew of her after 
career was that it led to the usual depths of vice and 
misery. 

The second sister was more fortunate, for she married 
a tradesman, and contrived to keep him so poor by her 
bad hous^ekeeping, that they had nothing to spare. 

Bose, the youngest and merriest of them all, died of 
a rapid decline, at the ago of sixteen. Her next sister 
cast in her lot with a soldier, whose regiment chanced 
to bo quartered in the village ; and Mrs. Ijacy, after 
adding to her beloved tea something of a stronger 
flavour, by way of consolation, imder the many afflic- 
tions and downcomes of dignity which besot her latter 
days, departed this life, leaving to Kobert her blessing, 
and the two plainest and crossest of the family to sup- 
port ; and it was their special care to see that he should 
not many before them. In that matter, indeed, they ! 
had little difficulty, for Ilobert had lost his 3'outh, and | 
his only magnet was found in the shop of A^es, where 
there was still a friendly greeting for him, hut nothing j 
more. 

Beadera, the tale of Agnes Walton comes at last to a 
close. She is still the principal draper and milliner of 


Willowbrook ; and we trust her stoty will prove that 
this world is not so bad a world after all, for it has lutpe 
for the humblest, and a way to rise if they onlv take U. 
But let us say a parting word to all yontig ladles, of 
whatever rank or station -In any step that involves 
life’s true interests, and still mom Its duties, hope well, 
and be pnident->but, don't be Araain. 


MENDELSSOHN’S » ELIJAH.” 

The scholar is wont to contemplate with a rovorenttal 
admiration the ages, when, beneath the bright skioN of 
Greece, and amid the solemn grandeur of Athens, a 
nation listened to the ImrmonicH of the Grecian cbovnp, 
as it chanted the loffy versos of A^isehyliiH, or the thrlllhig 
beauties of Sophocles. Many a classic cl'lthnsla^t would 
ghidly renounce the advantages of living in this age, foi 
one day in that ancient theatre, when some sublimely 
wild strain of mystic music boro aloft the wondrous 
story of the demigods, and echoed the fragmeiilH ot 
primeval traditions to the imaginative Greeks of old. 
Transported by such cmothuis, siime have aUempteil I0 
create amongst us an imitation of (he Orcciati drama, 
as if the bright forms of ancient mythology could deeply 
impress tho.'^e who hiow that, the whole circle of the 
Grecian deities arc but beings of the imagination, or 
only dim representatives of early traditions, now niim 
brightly minifcstod in the Scrijdures. 'fhe Grecian 
drama is for us but a contused etdm of the struggling 
emotions of a past world, f»> which uc may listcti with 
the interest cvcrohsociatod wilh all Ihings revealing (ho 
smallest portion of man's bygone bislory ; but we bavu 
no reverence for its oracles,— for, do they not coincrnun 
pagan sbrincs,and are md (lie once mighty temples now 
in ruins, and docs not darkness eo\ or the 1113 si cries of 
Saniothrace,^ and the cav'vi of EltiislH!''* 

Js there, however, nothing which (he Christian can 
substitute for the splendid ehwsical chorus, and the 
Grecian rccilali\e‘l nothing which shall combine the 
tw^o great essentials of the beautiful and the true ! 
Have me no development, of sacred ami anelcnt truths, 
uttered by tlie voi<;o of high art, and sounding out 
stories of .solemn grandeur, or touching hiMiuly, in stniliis 
of immortal music J Wind arc themngnilieent mirrati\e 
of the “Israel in Egypt," the dratimlie. power of the 
“ Samson,” the w'ondrous snhlimily »d' the ‘•Messiah,” 
and the varied beauties of the “Creation,” hut <Hstini*t 
exhibitions of the power of (ni appliid to 

subjects as much surpas-siiig the Grecian mxihologioB 
in mnjc^ly as in truth 'I 

The f>olcinn Oratorio can effect for us. w hat the ancient 
drama, in its religious aspect, aceMm])liHhed for tliemoro 
thoughtful Greeks in times of old. VVe do not intend 
to institute a close comparison between (lie idaKsio 
dmm^ and the oratorio, lieing sensible of a marked 
difference in works of sucli a distinct charticicr ; but the 
ffreat object oi each is the same, -to •Icvelop religious 
histoiy, — and in this latter eh.irncUT w’o shall now 
briefly review the Oratorio of “ Elijah.” This, the com- 

S oser, Dr. Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy, hae thritte con- 
noted daring last April, at Exeter lloli, before a crowded 
audience, and once in the presence of the Qiu en ; as 
tbousands of our readers must have been unable to 
attend these performances, it may lie of some use to 
develop the spirit oi this oratorio for their fnforrnftlioii. 

(1) This island was the seat of a nccuHar wurahlp fNilled the 
Cabiric ; it is near the coast uf Hounieiia, and is new nsmeit Man- 
drake, or in some manusoripts Samothraki. 

(2) A town in Greece whcra secret ritva were etltbreMd ebicb 
the devotees were bound not to reveal. 
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Our oljcct in not a musical critique, nor indeed a 
oriticism of any kind at all, but simply an analysis and 
oapofiitiou of the thonghts pervading Oie whole com- 
position, We shall not, of course, attempt to vindicate 
such performances from the objections advanced by some 
serious persons, but take for granted their accordance 
with ancient Christian custom,^ and their uses when 
yroparly conducted. 

The first part of the "Elijah ’* opens in a somewhat 
remarkable manner by a prophetic recitative, in which 
occiii H the prediction of the three years’ ffiininc by the 
prophet. The solemn brevity of the aimuimcement 
came with a peculiar emphasis to the assembled 
thousands, who had so recently joined in a fast and 
supplication against a threatened famine in the year 
1847, All seemed to connect the eventful epocdi in the 
laud of Israel, more than two thousand five hundred 
years ago, with something in the condition of Europe 
now. No prediction from the mouth of a prophet has 
foretold calamity for uh ; but the wisest uf England’s 
sons were very recently engaged in reading tiic signs of 
the post and coming harvest with many forc'bodings. 
To such the chorus, — “ The harvest now is over, the 
summer days arc gone,” came as a romembmnenr of the 
emotions with which sage heads lately looked on Ire- 
land and other parts of the British isles. These thoughts 
were doubtless also suggested to the Queen and l*rince 
by the mournful opening of the Oratorio, and must have 
reminded them of the late national fast, in w'hieh 
monarch, nobles, burghers, and peasants had joined. 

At this point the Oratorio lias but opoued the subject ; 
the prediction of the famine has startled the land of 
Judah, and a nation is presented deprecating the 
threatened infliction. But the calamity begins to work ; 
dnd a hundred bright rills which gusbed down .Indca's 
mountains, rippled by the gnarled roots of ancient cedars 
on the slopes of Lebanon, and shed their soft beauty over 
valleys consecrated by memorials of a holy past, - are all 
dried up, and desolation is placing her sombre mark on 
once happy villages. This condition of the land is 
brought before the imdiencc by recitative chorus, 
beginning with " The deeps afford no water, and the 
rivers arc exhausted.” The eomposition now adviinecs 
into the narrative, and hints with solemn words and 
suggestive music, another clement in the condition of 
suffering Israel. Our attention is called from physical 
to spiritual evils ; from the melancholy and woc-strickcn 
cities, in the streets of which the laughing music* of 
childhood's voice is heard no more, to the gloomy groves 
where stand in ominous splendour the altars oi Baal, 
and the priests of the host of heaven, ^riie planets shed 
their soft light from their far-off paths on Iho.'^e-dark 
waving trees, and the moonbeams gild, with a pule 
splendour, tho horns of those foliage-veiled altars ; but 
thence rises tho plague which now oxcrsliadow's tho laud. 
The sin of idolatry has degraded tho people, and called 
down upon the tribes remedial pniiishmeuts. TJiis fact 
is suggested by Mendelssohn in the recitative opening 
with " Ye people rend your hearts, forsake your idols.” 
The composer has not, however, left the audience to 
suppose tj^at a wMe people have lost their ancient 
faith, and forgotten the marvels of their early history ; 
and, therefore, the voice of gentle hope is heard breathing 
sweetly in the soft beauty of the air, " If with all your 
hearts ye truly seek me.” Like a voice from (he 
watching angels does the promise float along over those 
polluted groves of Baal, the incense of which seems to 
rise like a pestilential smoke towards heaven. But 
these gleams of hope on the horixon, like summer light 
in the west when night is deepening, are not sufficient 
to dispel the horrors which rest on Israel’s prince and 
people; the sin is not yet passed away, and, there- 
fore, the calamity spreads. We accordingly next hear 
iiio melancholy forebodings of those Jews who saw both 
the depth of the national degradation, and the necessity 

tl) 'fhe public exhibition of sacred narFittVM eon be traced for 
a period of nearly fifteen hundred years in tbo Chrittian Church. 


of a strange catastrophe to rouse the Numbering elements 
of goodness in the t>ubjocts of Ahab. The night of 
suffering is only beginning; and those emotions are 
expressed in the chorus — " Yet doth the Lord see it 
not.” The nice perception of that mingled good and 
evil which so constantly complicates the workings of 
society, has been exhibited by Mendelssohn in the union 
of gloomy anticipations with hopes of distant good, with 
which this chorus closes in the words,—" His mercies 
on thousands fall.” 

Thus great painters over portray men ; making them, 
not all demon, nor all angel, but a strange admixture of 
tlic tivo, so that the terrible and the beautiful are often in 
immediate contact ; as in a thunder-storm the lightning 
flashes over soft and peaceful valleys, whence the per- 
fumes of a thousand wild flowers rise. Tlie oratorio now 
leads the audience first to view Elijah, in his solitude 
by the brook Chcrith, where, within sight of troubled 
Jerusalem, be gazed in deep thoughtiulncsH on (he 
slow ripple of the waters as they descended to tbo 
Jordan. But soon the river sinks in its cliannol, and 
the brook becomes a parehed-iip hollow. The prophet 
then departs to Zarephath; where, far from the metro- 
polis, he may meditalc on tlie glories of the past, and 
transmit to an unknown widow of Asher's tribe, won- 
drous gifts from (Jod. From the silent Jordan to the 
melancholy' sounding sea the graves arc opened; but in 
one lone house of Zarc])ha1h the t^owers of the invisible 
world are revealed in miracles, like those of olden days. 
Such startling contrasts between the vastness of national 
woe, and tl>e happiness of one favoured circle of beings, 
no music will ever fully exhibit; Imtall that a spiriinal 
and high toned art could effect was done by iMendeUsohn, 
in this portion of his composition, to develop the sui>cr- 
natnml grandeur of the subject. 

The i>errorDiance now begins to concentrate its powers 
! on the great event which once .struck a whole people 
with awe, and through long ages displayed tbo bi-iglit- 
nc.ss of the avenger to tho startled eyes of iilolatcrs. 
Elijah is brought before us utlering that sublime chal- 
lenge to the priests of Baal, which is now, oven to the 
imagination of the purely intellectual iiuiu, a develop- 
ment of such 'moral grandeur as beams upon the oanh 
only at intervals of a thousand years. Wo arc ac- 
customed to disconi-Ke on the pow’cr of truth, and 
cliaiiut forth our "Magna e.st veritfis,et prevalabit,” but 
with all this w^e arc strangers to grrai contests, and 
know little of the granite-like endurance required by 
ncriimulaiing dangers. Elijah calmly summons tho 
priests of Baal to a trial of their mission before their 
ow'ii altars The bold confidence of the iiro))bct when, 
gazing upon the woods and mountains of Carmel, he 
utters in the musical harmonies of the oratorio — “In- 
voke your forest gods and mountain deities,” — prepares 
us for the strains of alternate grandeur and beauty 
which speak alike to cars and hearts. Then follows that 
magnificent chorus in which the priests of Baal arc re- 
presented invoking tho object of their widespread 
superstition. The words “ Ilear, mighty Clod; Baal, oh, 
answer us !” are given with a pow'cr which attests the com- 
poser’s perfect conception of the fierce spirit of fana- 
ticism in tho.se doomed hierophants of an imaginary Ood. 

The sacred irony, with which Elijah attempted to re- 
call tho maddened Idolaters to a feeling that all they 
trusted in was false, is nobly developed in the recitative, 

" Call him louder, for he is a God.” We see the excited 
priests, who had risked their power in one daring at- 
tempt to conffont Elijah, whirling In fanatic dance 
around the altar, cutting their bodies, and gazing at 
intervals into the tranonil sky for the appearance of the 
fire; we hear their wild outcricB to the God of tho 
power of the air, as with diminishing hope they make 
the mountains echo with " Hear and answer, Ba&l ! 
Mark how the scomcr deri^th os.” Bijtt the last wail 
of the idolaters is over, ana tho hush of deep expects^ 
tion now suspends the breath of t)ic host grouped round 
the steeps of Casme)^ as the heaven-comxnissfoned pro- 
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phet, with the calmneaa of celestial power, approaches 
the altar. The quiet grandeur of such a spectacle is 
impressively suggested by the recitative, in which the 
assertor of eternal truth to a fallen people is supposed 
to summon the congregated tribes of his nation to wit- 
ness the fall of the avenging fire, now about to anni- 
hilate the haughty insolence of a pagan priesthood. 
The power of the scone is increased at this moment 
by the quartett reprcpcniiug Ihc gentle voices of angels, 
the soft musical whispers of the seraphim floating 
through the still air, and suggesting lofty thoughts of 
that sympathy which tlio invisible spirits take in the 
history of earth. 

The subject now cliangcs, and a bold strain of choral 
music brings before us the descending fires, the triumph 
of the prophet, and of all who had stood in such 
j)crilous times near the st,orm-bcaicn banner of ibe 
truth. A scries of recitatives, airs, and choruses pro- 
long the grandeur of the doci.sivc victory just obtained 
over the powers of paganism, the arrogant priests of 
which perish by the indignation of a people whose un- 
derstandings and imaginations had l)ccn long fast 
bound in the miseries of darkness and superstition. 

We must not be drawn from the narrative of the 
oratorio by spcciilalions or reasonings on the destruc- 
tion of Baal's prophets, w'hose total ruin might be 
prove^l absolulcly necessary for the highest interests, 
not only of Israel but of the world. We cannot how- 
ever refrain from once more surveying these marvellous 
events as developed in the music of Mendelssohn. 

We have here no spivce for eriticifiin on the technical ex- 
cellencies of the composition, our oliject being rather to 
develop the idea of the oratorio, than exemplify its 
artistic merits All must have been impressed by the 
rare felicity with which the composer illustrated the 
great and diverse events which on that memorable day 
struck with terror or amazement the heart of a nation. 
The despairing agony of the false priests; the sublime 
confidence of Elijah ; and the synipatliy of tlie glorious 
who ^bcrnaclc round the world, are all displayed to the 
imagination of the hearer, who is for a time en- 
dowed by such music with a species of sui)crnat.ural 
vision, by which he pierces the mists of ages, and be- 
holds the distant Israelitish people of a thousand ages 
post. 

The first part closes with the miraculous fall of rain 
which descends on the parched dales, where no lilies of 
the valley have of late appeared, and sounds most musical 
amid the myriad loaves of Canners gro\ os. The gather- 
ing of the clouds, the heaving of the sea, and the com- 
motion of the heavens, rush upon the ear in the nicely 
adapted music; whilst the five hundred chorus singers 
sustain the imagination of each hearer in the 'J’hanks 
be to God ! he hoareth the tliirsly land ! The waters 
gather,” &c. TbU scene ends in a grand strain of mag- 
nificent beauiy, discdosing the fallen altars and di.s- 
graced temples of Baal, whilst the true and the faithful 
son.s of Israel stand exalted amongst the repenting 
crowd. 

The second part opens with gloomy forebodings, and 
remonstrances with the powers of evil, w'^hich still rule 
j the palaces of Israel. The mighty signs from heaven 
have not bowed the heart of Aliab, and already the 
i desire of revenge has fired the vindictive monarch, who 
i mourns over the absent rites of Moloch, and the ruined 
worship of Baal. A recitative and chorus, in which the 
wretched Jesebol and her flatterers join in execrating 
Elijah, illustrate the perils of the prophet. This part will 
recall to the classical scholar the structure of the ancient 
Greek chorus, In which some speaker utters his thoughts 
to a chorus as the representatives of the nation, and 
these again in resronsive strains re-echo the dark sayings 
of the speaker. Thus the chorus in the Elijah sympa- 
thise with the- pagan que^, and utter, in the words 
Woe to him, ho shall peSsh,” the full concentration 
of the malice with which the demons regard the spirits 
of the blessed. Eiyah retires from^the fury of his 
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enemies, and almost despairing of the trliiin|ih t»f 
truth, utters his mournful soliloquy in the desert. The 
idea now suggested by the oratorio is this, ** Elljiih is I 
left to the solitude of the wilderness, man nas demu'led 
the prophet, and Israel is oven yet willing to restore 
the prostrate altars of Baal.” But the apostle of Initli is 
not alone, the air around utters souufis of life, and re- 
veals unnumbered spiritual intoHigenees ; the souU of 
ancient prophets and of patriarchs unite with that oilier 
host of unknown beings, called angels inhuman spoMi, 
to support the prophet. The beautiful trio, idft ihlllo 
eyes to the mmuitains whence eumotli liclp,” shed a Holt 
influence over the audience, atnl enricboa iho iintigina 
liou 'with a gently flowing stream of celestial Itnagua, 
This part is well pl.aeed in the oratorio, for it pi'ceodcN 
the journey of forty clays to Mount lloreb, und tbits 
shows'tbc source wltonee Elijali 4lenvcd Jiis suporimtnriil 
strength. To realize this portion of the compositioti, it 
is essential to carry our minds far back, through all the 
tumults and changes of many ages, to a period wlioil 
supeniaiuralitsm existed visibly i)erore men, and mira- 
cles were constantly revealing tbo mighty powers now 
resting behind the macUiuery of general laws. This 
mysterious condition of the ancient earth, at least In 
.ludea, is repeatedly foivml ujum Ihc atteulion in the 
“ Elijah,” where iho spirits of a higher abudo iin; supjioHCfl 
to be brought into constaiil communication w ith luuii. 
Upheld by such influences the pri»pUct passes to lloreb, 
the grand supernatural ism of wdiicii is HuggcHtod by th« 
clionis, “ Behold, (lo<l the Lord passed by, and a mighty 
wind rent the mountains round -and the earth was 
shaken; but yet the liord w^as not in the oarlhqcake 
And after the earthciuuke there came a fire, and yet tin* 
Lord was not in the fire ; and alter the fire there cnmii 
a still Kiiiall voice; and in that still Hinall voice onwani 
came the hard.'* Tlic elemental commotion, and iho 
sublime quietude sueceediiig, whilst the mysterioiiH 
voiec speaks, present a contrast, of solemn grandeur 
.and heart subduing stillness. The uisjcsly of the ora- 
torio riso-s to the lull height of the Mublime, as w« ro- 
member that such events ilitl retdly happen at a certain 
I hour of a ecrtaiii d.ay in Mount llorob ; when, after (ho 
Arabian wilds had heard the roar of the rusliiinv 
tempest, that voice broke on tlio ears of a man resting 
in the entrance of a small eave, with covered face and 
prostrate form. The quartett, Holy, holy, holy is the 
Lord,” appropriately follows such n imuiifestation of 
super-mundane power ; after which lofty rccitativoH, 
airs, and chonisea, proclaim the triumph of the heavens, ( 
and the joy of earth. 

Mendelssolm then images the final event in Elijah's 
earthly history, his Iranslation from earth, which ibo 
W'ords of a powerful eheitis assist our irnugiiiation to 
coiitemplato as the ascending prophet djt.ii|>pcarH 
veiled in brightness. As this closed EHjab's ministry, 
so does the illustrative chorus terminakj lln! true action 
of Ihc oratorto. The concluding airs, rec.il at lies, ami 
choruses, do but form a gracolul close to the naerod 
ei>ic, and serve to prolong, in gentle r 0 -ec!n)es, the im- 
pression .already produet'd. 

fine decided merit in the composition U its harmony 
with the spirit and meaning id' Elijah's aclual history ; 
whilsi much that must ho iniagined to have aci^om- 
pauied such events is svgprdcil witli that lofty ideality 
appropriate to such a tiicrne. To fay llmt a(i the 
grandeur surrounding the ministry of Elijah la hrouglii 
out by Mendelssohn, woiibl be too high praise for 
human skill to merit ; for, on every side of sucli great 
facts, numberless images of the sublime float, which 
chide all the efloria of the intcllcot to give them a 
distinct and picture-like form. But it mav be aafoly 
aflirmed that the composer has aimed tiigh, atid 
geneially succeeded in attaining his object ; and higher 
praise cannot be given to Handel or Haydn, with 
Whom Mendelsflolm may Justly hope to stands, in %\\e ' 
temple which shall be raised by coming Kgm to ilie 
memory of genius. ' W. D« 
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[In Original Poetry, the Name, real or assumed, of the Author, 
Is printed in Small Capitals under the title; in Selections, it is 
printed in Italics at the end.] 


A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 

BT CHARLES IIAI^fS 6TJKW, 

(Aufhor of “ LesiiHory llovrs.") 

Ilow hrigh is sunmier oft portrayed in life’s first op’uing 
spring. 

When hope paints prospects lovely, and when, trembling on the 
wing. 

The soul pursues her mystic flight, tlirough many a dreary maze; 
Or led, as by a meteor false — a briglit, delusive blaze ! 

Keenly the heart will feel the wound, by cherished hopes 
unmiiie ! — 

Ilow quickly clouds will gather o’er the glorj- of the sun ! 

Thus ’twas with thee ; — ^tliou didst not look on hopes as passing 
shades ; — 

Anticipation often eiills the flower that soonest fades ! 

When doating on futurity, so beautiful and fair, 

'Pliou didst not think thyself a prey — ^thy foe was in his lair ! — 
When future bliss enwrapt thy soul, luw little didst thou deem 
Tliy happiness a phantom, and tliy bliss a [lassing dream ! 

How ddm the ocean, liuslied the wind ! when o’er tlic crisped 
wave 

Thy little barque skimmed gallantly — to bear tliee to tby grave ! 
At length, at length, the angry blast of hurricane swept o’(?r, 
And here thou art, ti wreck, eompared to w'hat thou wert before ! 
How distant from tby heart the thought, that so senme a form 
Should ere be roughened by the wind, or maddened by the storm ! 

Ho digs in viUn for liapinness, wdio digs in earth’s gross mines. 
Who grasps at tinselled guudes, forgets All is not gold that 
shines!” 

Mysterious dream ! it is not here bliss is allowed to dwell. 

Its shadow proves its utmost charm— deeejitioii’s in the spell ! 
Sorrow may oast an angid’s shade, W'o gra^, but grasp in vain, 
For uiisulistantial joys precede substantial grief and pain ! 

Yes, sucb is life ; but cease to weep, nltliougli thy heart must feel 
The rankling of the barbed shaft,, the lancing of the steel. 

Fair flowers of bliss which deck our path, how soon tliey eeabc 
to bloom ! 

And summer briglit is quickly chased by winter’s dreary' gloom ; 
And oft, das ! one hour will blast the hopes of many years. 
Though buds may promise blooming j<iys, they olteu blossom 
cares ! 

As children at the mountain's base will often gaze on liigh, 

And fondly deem tlw* skies thus pierced, hide Urarcu from the eye, 
And climb* its steep in hopes to find upon its liiddcn height 
That blissful place, but And it still as distant from their sight, 
Tlius didst thou innocently gaxe, and climb life’s giddy steep ; — 
Tliy bliss was all delusion I — thou art h'ft alone to weep ! 

Tlic garland’s witluved on thybrow', and from tby cheek is flown 
Tlie roseate beanfy of tliy youth;— unknowing and unknown! — 
The lightning flashfrbmhhickcst clouds has struck tliyhcautixms 
form, 

And thy horizon, once so bright, is darkened with a storm ! 

I'he beauty of the spHnff isgone, thy summer, too, has fled, 

'I'hy winteST oomee,— ho brings thy shroud,— he comes to mourn 

! 

The wild cgpricts of tniilor man oft blasts tlio bloom of youth,— 
Oft momentoiy fond woman’s love and truth : 

Coiled in the honied bower Hes lud the viper,— ’ncatli a smile 
May Inrjte the f«ml deBi(m of man— the garb of many a wile ! 
Though thou didkfc drink amlirosial drink, yet in the self-same cup 
The poisoAous aconite was mixed, mid thou didst drink it up ! 

Oh, were I hut an angel, ofid from Heaven eorild bring thee bliss. 
Or bear thee on my wii^ away from such a world as this I 
If supplicstion eomd prevail, thy beauty idiotild rctmn, 

And thou shouldst be that happy bride — ^Ihe bridal gift’s on um ! 


And spectres of false joys deride and mock thy bitter woe ! 


Oh, could I stand upon yon rock, the monaroh of life’s ocean, 
And throw a calmness o’er its breast, thus still its wild commo- 
tion! 

And with my breath diiperse the donds, and bid the tempest cease. 
And hold the hurricane that sweeps, and change thy storm to 
peace! 

But, no, alas ! it cannot he ; time’s curtain now must fall, 

Death comes to end this chequered scene, and spread thy funeral 
pall! 


VILLAGE LYRICS. 

No. II.— The Patriarch. 

W. BRAILSrORD. 

Ninety years have passed and gone. 
Ninety years have fled, 

Since the ualmy son first shone 
On that aged head. 

Still he lingers near the spot 
Where his kinsmen lie. 

As he would not be forgot 
In their company. 

"One, two, tliree,” he counts each grave 
As he f otters hy, 

Seeming he would like to crave 
Something ere he die. 

"One, two, three, -aye, Ihere, hencath 
Where those blossoms fall, 

IjcI me he alone with death. 

Sweet flowers over all.” 

As a withered oak doth si and 
When its glories fade, 

Availing for the woodman’s hand. 

In soiiii* forest glade ; 

All around Ids branches sere, 

Howling in wild glee, 

AVauton winds eoinc trooping near, 

Vet unmoK'd is he : 

So flu* busy urchins come 
AVith their merry words ; 

Some to call the old man lioine, 

Some like mocking birds; 

In a mimic stale lliey go 
Slowly on his path : 

]\liicli tliey marvel ho sliould show 
Neither fear nor wrath. 

But lie heeds them not, his heart 
Dwells upon the past ; 

He hath memoiii's apart 
That he hopes will last , 

Till the grave hath closed o’er, 

With its shadows dim, 

And he hoars tlic sound no more 
Of the Sabbath liymn. 

Sinks the sun in golden state 
Slowly in the west, 

And the linnet seeks her mate 
In their leafy nest. 

The bell in solemn tone is rung — 

^ Doth the old man hear P 
Knows lie not tiint warning tongue 
Hath a meaning drear P 
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SHARPE'S LONDON MAGAZINE. 


GREAT EVENTS PROM LITTLE CAUSES. 

1h wandering through the ** highways and hyeways” 
of hUtoiy, how curious it is to seek out the springs 
which set the world in motion, and to read how the 
most trivial circumstances have occasioned the subver- 
sion of empires, and erected new ones in their stead ; 
in a word, how the most Important events frequently 
came to pass from very inconsiderable causes. A few 
instances, “’though at random strung," may be in- 
teresting. 

The story of Semiramis shall be our first instance. 
How this beautiful heroine, by her charms and her 
valour, won the heart and crown of Ninus, King of 
Assyria, history doth tell. Enamoured of his bride, 
one unlucky morning, he resolved on the pleasure of 
seeing all Asia subject to the will of one who had pos- 
session of his heart : he, therefore, gave her absolute 
authority for the space of one day, and ordered all his 
subjects to execute the commands of Hemiramis. A 
wise and prudent woman would, doubtless, have made | 
use of this frolic to tell Ninos of his faults ; not so, 
however, Semiramis; she consulted her ambition and 
her cruelty, for as soon as Ninus had placed this 
power in her hands, she employed it in causing him 
to be assassinated. The traitors whom she employed for 
this vile purpose, reported that the king had given up 
the rSins of the empire to his wife, because lie found his 
end approaching ; this the people believed, and readily 
acknowledged Semiramis as their sovereign. How she 
used her newly-aoquired power by building the city of 
BiibyloHi employing two millions of men; how she 
extended the Assyrian empire by levelling mountains, 
turning the coui'se of rivers, and building vast cities ; 
and how she failed in her attempted conquest of India, 
and was. In consequence, privately put to death by her 
sou Ninlas, history doth narrate ; we have told enough 
to prove how a little cause produced a groat effect. 

Agcsilaus, when in the flush of conquest, was one day 
Buddenlv seized with the cramp in his left log, which 
caused him great pain. “ Men thinking that it had 
been but blood which filled the vein, a physician being 
there, opened a vein under the ancle of his foot, but 
there came such abundance of blood that they could 
not staunch it, so that he swooned often, and was in 
danger of present death. In flne, a way was found to 
stop it, and they carried him to Lacedeeinon ; where he 
lay sick a long time, so that he was past going to the 
wars any more, and thus Lacedaemon lost her hero. 

“In most naval fights," says iilir Thomas Browne, 
“ some notable advantage, error, or unexpected occur- 
rence hath determined the victory. The great fleet of 
Xerxes was overthrown by the disadvantage of a narrow 

S lain for battle. In the encounter of DtuliuS, the 
Oman, with the Carthaginian fleet, a new invention of 
the i]^ (beaks to the ships,) made a decision 
of the Ibatile ow the Roman side. The unexpected 
falling off.of GiU galleys of Cleopatra lost the battle of 
Actium. Even in the battle of tepanio, if Oaraeosa 
had given Uie Tnrki orders not to narrow on account 
of the wmh$$ ^ tlM» Christian galleys, they bad in ail 
probability, demtiA the adventure of a battle ; and 
even whm ^ Ih Ight the unknown force, hn 
advsMntl m eigill Viheibn galliasses gave the 
main hirih 

mWft eat 1 m to the ships of Marcel- 
luB at a eensideiehia dhitaaet, hy burning-glasses; 
and this philosopher, who had offered to move the 
world with a lever, was taken off in a vary unseemly 
manner; ibr he was killed by a soMior who knew him 
not, while intent upon some geometrical figures, which 
he had drawn upon the sand. 

Romo, in its foundation by the twin-brothers, llomu- 
lus and Remus, saved from the torrent of the Tiber ; 
and the preservation of the capttol by the cackling of 
geese, are examples of great effects from little causes, 


too familiar to need quotation in detail. The found- 
ing of Carthage by Dido, is a kindred event ; for the 
cunning colonist, to escape the cruelty of her brother 
rygmallon, put her goods and chattels on board ships, 
and sailed in quest of a new sottlemont ; having landed 
on the African coast, Dido is said to have bought from 
the natives as much ground as she could encompass 
with a bull's skin. In this transaction she evinced 
both ingenuity and mathematical skill, for she not only 
cut the skill into very small thongs, but, after joining 
them, laid them in the form of a circle, a figure which 
encloses the largest space by the smallest bounding 
line. On tliat ground she built Carthage, one of the 
most celebrated cities of antiquity. The latter part of 
this account has been disputed, but it has often been 
quoted as authentic history. 

The fall of Lucretia was the cause of the expulsion 
of the kings from Rome, and the change of the 
monarchy into a republic ; and the licentious passion 
of one of the Decemviri, (Appius Claudius,) led to the 
abolition of the Decemviraie, as is told in the touching 
story of Yirgiuius and his daughter. 

The conspiracy of Catiline was defeated through the 
disgust of Fulvia with lier lover, Curtius, when he could 
no longer heap presents upon her. Curtius, who was 
one of the conspirators, had “in momonts of confi- 
dence," told the plot to Fulvia, who spread it abroad ; 
it soon reached the ears of Cicero, who discovered it to 
the Henaiet Catiline fled from Romo, and took up 
arms ; he was pursued ; overtaken ; a battle ensued, in 
which ho was killed, and thus Rome waa saved bp the 
helrayal of a tooman'a secret, from one of the most 
powerful combinations ever formed for the overthrow 
of the Roman state. The ugliness of another Fulvia 
was the cause of a civil M^ar between Anthony and 
Octavius ; for Octavius rejecting the suit of Fulvia, and 
declaring that her ugUtiess terrified him more than 
death, the indignant woman led the Roman soldiers 
against liim, and set the two Triumviri fighting. 

Titus Antoninus was raised to the throne of the 
Caesars through his affection for his filtber. The em- 
peror Adrian one day saw I'itus leading the infirm old 
man to tiie Senate ; he instantly adopted him, and after 
the death of Adrian, Titus ascended the imperial throne. 

Commodus^ another emperor, of a very different 
stamp, was killed through a child playing with a paper 
whicn he had found in the emperor's chamber; the 
little boy had been reared in the palace, had fblloa'cd 
Commodus into his apartment, and staying Gioin after 
his departure, took up the paper, and went out of doors, 
idayingwith it as be walked through the atm^j the 
child was met by a woman, who, taking the document 
out of his hand, found it to be the sentence ftw her own 
death, as well as some other persons; thag together 
saved their own lives by first poiaoning, and ijhon 
stranjdinfl the Imperial tyrant. 

BeHsarius, one of the greatest captains in Mitocy, 
after having conquered the Persians, and iabdued 
A^frioa and Italy, was deprived of all his henours and 
dignities for having vciy properly reproMgdd his 
worihlesa wifr. dho being a <! 09 ^dantfi of empress, 
poimiadod the Utter to get up a charM ef lemnlt against 
BoiRiaHus, and then instigated JuaHnUn U 
the soldier's estate and goeda, and degfidehUs* ** Bdfere 
Belisarius's disgraea^’* am Die goeomitir somawhal 
naively, “every pa^ flMit H anMiimr te bfi in 
his company; 1hi\ after 4^ to 
speak to him, oompanllaiHiiite him,, at IDmDen his 
name. Tme friends ate raiehr liit Mk IMMg Die 
great.” 

Placldia, the mother of ValenttoUn ItL. Empetei^ of 
the West, brought her ^ daughter, Honoria, ao 
severely, that the young princess, who waa a forwarii 
vixen, to get rid of the maternal restraint, wrote a 
letter to Attila, King of the Huns, oflering him her 
band, and as a pledge of her faith, sent him half a ring. 
Attila, who only wanted a pretext for ravaging the 
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wefft, took advantage of Honoria'a offer, and wrote to republic. A lam and turanltuotti moeiiof wan aoconi* 
the Emperor Valentlnlau, that Honoria was hia wife; ingly held for the election cf $Sk Aihi q/ Me 
deaited that he would aend her to him, and likewiae The tumult increased, the people giew warm* ind were 
cede to him the moiety of the empire wUch waa to be about to proceed to blows ; whenashoeinakiri who had 
her portion. Talentinian, of course, refhaed these un- just come out of a wine-house, mixed among m crowdi, 
reasonable demands, which so enta^d Attila, that he and getting upon an elevation, embold^d by the 
ravaged all Gaul and Italy, and drove some of the in- iumea of wine, ho bawled out, Polio w-olilaeiifi« wiii 
habitants of the latter to the point of the Adriatic Gulf, you hearken to me V The Genoese, who were abotti U> 
where they built themselves cottages, and thus com- tear each oilier to pieces, burat into a hearty laughs 
nicncod the city of Venice. Some told the shoemaker to be quiet ; others encou- 

Valontinian 111. was a reckless gambler, and whilst raged him to speak ; but some threw dirt at him. The 
Borne was falling to pieces for the second time, this orator was nowise disconcerted, and shouted oni : *' You 
emperor was playing at dice with his ministers, and ought to nominate to the dignity of Ahb^. of the. Pvoi4$ 
cheating them whenever he could : and Maximus pro- an honest man ; and 1 know of none more so than 


cheating them whenever he could ; and Maximus pro- an honest man ; and 1 know of none more so than 
served the friendship of this weak emperor only by Simon Boccanegra ; you ought, to appoint him." Now, 
gaming with him. One day, when they had botn Simon was a good man, and was much cstecinod both 
played very deeply, Maximus lost a consiaerablo sum ; by the nobility and the people ; and he was, moreover, 
and, as he had not the amount with him, the emperor a man of good family. In short, his merits occasloueil 
compelled him to leave his ring with him as security, the people to attend to the shoemaker's recomiucnda' 
Through the base use which Valentinian made of the tion : they eleotofl Simon to be Abbe, and presented 
ring, he was assassinated in a conspiracy formod by him with a sword, as the mark of his digntty ; this, 
Maximus, who succeeded to the imperial throne, and however, he returned, thanking the people for the good- 
then compelled Eudoxia, the widow of Valentinian, to will they had shown him, but declining to be the first 
accept his hand. She soon became disgusted at his ; hut, availing himself of the shoemaker's spoeuh, 
cruelty, and invited the Vandals from Africa to come to he soon attained the lead in the rupiiblic. The people 
her aid ; Oeuscric caught at this opportunity of grati- soon shouted, “ Boccanegra, Lord of Genoa." Tlie 
fyinjg the desire lie had of plllagiiig Italv : he soon ambitions man then said ho was retuly to submit to the 
lanced with a large aniiy, advanced to Komu, and will of the people; to be or /^on/, as they shpuld 
entered the city, sword in hand, and pillaged it for ordain. This feigned humility plessod the people, as 
fourteen days. He then returned to Carthage, carrying he had calculated : they shouted, ** Lord Boccanegra !" 


with him the Empress Eudoxia, and all the 


and be was proclaimed perpetual Doge t 6o that, the 


pemonoges of Borne, loaded with chains ; in roe mean speech of a drunken shoemaker caused tho government 
time, t& people, enraged at Maximus, tore him to of Genoa to bo transferred from t.he nobles to the 
pieces. Thus we see how the inability of a gambler people, and a single man to become sole master in the 
to pay a loss immediately led to tho sacking of the state. 

mistress of the world. How the Genoese fell under the Austrian yoke we 

Many a war has been caused by the most trifling cir- need not partioularise : they freed themsolves from it 
cumstance: here is an instance. About the middle of through a very trifling occurrence. On Dee. 6, 1746, 
the thirteenth century, the two republics of Genoa and the Genoese were compelled to assist in drawing the 
Venice Were at thn height of their prosperi^, and had artillery of their city, to aid their couquerora ih an 
establishments in parts of the world. They had a expedition against Provenci^. In drawing one of the 
considerable one in tfie city of Acre, on the coast of mortars through a narrow street, the can’iago broke ; a 
Syria, where they lived, subject to the laws of their re- crowd assembled, in the midst of which an Austrian 
spcctive countries, in perfect union. Their peace was, officer struck with his cane a Genoese, who was slow at 
however, destroyed by a mere accident. One day, two his work. The exasperated republican drew his knife, 
portci^, one a Genoese, and the other a Venetian, fell and stabbed the officer ; the whole crowd of Genoese 
out about a bale of goods which was to be carried. Frohi i»ecame excited ; they broke open the armourers' shona, 
words they fell to blows : the merchants, who at first demolished the gates of tho arsenal and of the powder 
gathered round them only by way of amusement to see magazines, fell upon the Austrian^ and drove them out 
tho battle, at length took part in the quarrel, each of the city ; the peasantry poured in, and joined tho 
assisting his countryman ; and much blood was spilt on citizens, and thus they drove the enemy entirolv from 
both sides. Complaints were soon carried to Genoa the state of Genoa. The Genoese celebrated, with great 
and Venice; and the magistrates of each republic agreed rejoicing, this recovery of their liberty: with great 
that satisfadtion should be made for the damage, by solemnity they drew through the streets the uiorUr 
arbitration. The Genoese had the greater sum to pay, which had ocoasioned this revolution. The A ut.trian 
which they failed to do ; when the VeneUans, by way army, destined for tho expedition against IVuvonoo, 
of retribiition, set on fire all the Genoese vessels which marched to, and blocked up, Genoa ; but France simt the 
wore then in the port of Aero. A sangulnaiy battle citizens aid— the Duke deliicboUeu saved t bo republic, 
ensued ; and the account says, Genoa and Venice re- and the senate erected a statue in honour of him. 
solved to support their merchants, and each fitted out a A window was once the cause of a war, and very 
considerable fleet; the Genoese were beaten, and com- oddly, too. When the palace of Trianon won ImUding 
pelled to abandon their settlements at Aero, when the for Louis 21V., at the end of the park, at Versailles, 
Venetians rasad their bouses and foiis, and destroyed the king, one day, went to inspect H, accompaulod by 
their magasiiies. The Genoese, Irritated at their defeat, Louvois, secreta^ at war, and superintonJcut oI tke 
refitted their fleet, and evei*y citizen ofieitd to venture building. The sovereign and the minister wore walkllif 
bispa^soil and fortune to roveflge the outrage on his together, when the king remarked that ond of the 
countiy. meandrhile, the Venetians were dqdally active, windows was out of Bhai>e, and smallev tbaai ilMt rest ; 


The 6^ irbk edvdrad with the shipa of the rival republics; this Lonvois denied, asserting that he equld Hat per 
an engagement ensued, much blood was spilt, and many coive the least difference. LouIh had U jneasutm and 
brave citbims Were lost on both sifhie, In fine, idler a finding that he was right ih bis obser^on, 


long afid/dihiel wav; ih Which ihe tWo republics reaped 
nothing but shame, they nflde peace. 

Towira the middle of the fourteenth oentuiy, the 


Louvois with contumely, before the whole court, tills 
so incoDsed the minister, that when he reached home 
ho waa heard to say he would find hotter omple^Jhini 


Genoese became disgusted with the tyranny of the for a sovereign than that of iniaUi^ Ms fatowtipa i 
nobility; and sighed roir change. The populace wished Louvoia was asgood as his w<^ ; ror by bishaeglrtuilpm 
to elect an Ahbi, whoae authority should keep In check and m-ternper, he in8ult45d the other leading . 

the captMns, Who were then the magistrates of the Europe, and occasioned the sanguinary war of JWO 
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between LonU on the one side, and the Empire, 
Holland, and England, on the other. The treaty of 
Beyawick, in 16»7, terminated the war, by which Louie 
gained nothing, acknowledged William 111. as King of 
ureat Britain, and restored the Duke of Lorraine to 
his dominions. 

These, we may obsc^rve, for the present, are but a few 
of the historiom instances of ** Great Events from 
Little Causes.” 


BKETCH OF THE TBADITIONS OF GERMANY.* 

But all the ruined fortresseH, all the grey turretted 
castles, which rise upon the picturesque banks of the 
Rhine, the tops of Thuringerwald, the mountains of 
Bilesia, do not record a talc of unhappy love. There are 
some pointed out by tradition as the abode of malignant 
spirits, and before which the credulous children of Ger- 
many make the sign of the cross as they pass. The 
people of the middle ages delighted to idealize the 
memory of princes who had dealt kindly and bountifully 
with them, but they marked out by a poem or a stoiy 
the name of tyrants for execration. This was their only 
yengeancc. They repaid themselves for all the exactions 
they had Buffered, —all the tears they had shed, — all the 
blood they had lost, by a legend. Like the Egyptians, 
they tried the man after his death ; they summoned him 
to their formidable tribunal, and condemned him in 
their popular songs, — in their hrc-slde tales— to endless 
remorse. Here the greedy baron, who his whole life 
long has been plundering his subjects, is doomed to toss 
with cries of agony on a couch made of the gold he has 
unjustly amassed. There the murderer stalks along, for 
ever pointing to a bleeding wound in his breast. And 
here, again, he who has despised the complaint of the 
poor widow,— the tears of the orphan, — comes back at 
midnight to implore the prayers of the children of those 
once his victims. 

In Bohemia, tho ruins of tho Castle of Kynast are 
pointed out to the traveller, and the following strange 
tale related Tho lord of this castle had only one 
daughter, named Cunegonda, to whom, when dying, he 
bequeathed all his property. Cunegonda was beautiful, 
but of harsh and haughty disposition. When her 
father's old retainers entreated her to choose a husband, 
she led them to the top of a precipice, to the summit of 
a rock so steep that the bravest amongst men could not 
put his foot upon it without trembling, and she said, 
' He who hopes to be my bridegroom must boldly ride 
to the top of this beetling crag, and 1 swear by all that 
is sacred never to betroth myself to any who will 
not dare attempt it for my love.’ Many knights ad- 
ventured the fearful risk, but all failed. Borne were 
lured by the beauty of Cunegonda, others wore prompted 
by ambition, or by an absurd vanity, and the pitiless 
maiden, with equal indifference, saw perish those who 
loved her truly and those whom interested views led on 
to tempt their fate. One day, three new knights came 
to dare the enterprise. They were three brothois; all 
three young, handsome, brave ; they attracted every eye, 
and the crowd followed them with ardent wishes for 
their suceesa. One after another they essayed to climb 
the fatal rock. Tho first had hardly got half way when 
his horse made a fiilse step and threw him into the 
abyss ; the second fiiiled a little higher up ; the third 
advanced more cautiously, and already had he sur- 
mounted the principal difficulties, already was he near 
the top, when suddenly a dew-moistened plant madb 
his feet slip, and he rolled from rode to rock into the 
yawning gulph beneath. Cries of hoxxor burst ^m tho 

(1) ConolttdsdftoAp. 121. 


people at the cruel sight, and even Cunegonda for an 
instant felt a touch of pity. But soon she resumed her 
haughty indifference, and continued to behold,unmoved, 
the fate of all whom that bloody rock deterred not from 
the contest. One morning, the sound of trumpet an- 
nounces a fresh arrival. A knight enters the castle, his 
armour is dazzling in its brightness, an eagle’s plume 
nods from his helmet^ and his long black hair falls low 
upon his shoulders. He is han^ome, far handsomer 
than all that had preceded him. Proud was his look, 
miyestlc his bearing. As she gazed upon him, Cune- 
gonda felt a thrill of fear and love before unknown to 
her. When he announced to her his desire to scale tho 
mountain, she turned pale, she trembled ; glad would 
she have been to have forbidden the attempt, to have 
twined her arms around him, and to have vowed to him 
eternal fidelity. But he was determined to attempt the 
perilous journey. Already is he on his way, climbing 
by the hair-breadth path from crag to crag, from peak 
to peak. Cunegonda follows his course with eager, 
anxious eye, reckoning his every step, his every peril. 
When she secs him advancing as yet unscathed, standing 
erect upon the most precipitous ledge, her heart beats 
high ; she lifts her eyes to heaven, she prays, she hopes, 
then the next instant relapses into despair. Meanwhile, 
her knight pursues his way, onward and upwards, till at 
last he wheels his noble horse on tho'topmost peak, and 
his plume waves above the abyss. At this sight, Cune- 
gonda falls upon her knees, and the air resounds with 
her cries of almost frenzied joy. She now rushes for- 
ward to meet the stranger knight. But he repulsed her 
with the most loathing contempt, * Hence, vile wretch!’ 
said he, * begone from my sight, thou tigress, who Last 
been the cause of so many tears I Dost thou remember 
the many noble knights thy cruelty has slain ( — Dost 
thou remember the three young brothers whom thou 
didst behold with pitiless eye perish one after the other i 
I am come to avenge them. Thou lovest me, — 1 loathe, 
execrate thee.’ 

" With these words he left her ; and the unhappy Cune- 
gonda, a prey to disappointed love, to torturing remorse, 
fiung herself headlong from the precipice down which 
had been hurled so many victims to her insensate 
cruelty.” 

This legend of Cunegonda forms a striking contrast to 
all the other love-tales of Germany. In almost all, love 
appears meek and tender, iaithful and devoted, growing 
up like a fiower silently budding forth, expanding in 
solitude. The maiden devotes herself to him whom 
she loves, takes him as her protector, as her lord, is 
bound up heart and soul in his destiny. He suffers, she 
suffers with him ; be commands, she obeys ; he returns 
wounded from the battle-field, she dresses his wounds 
and tends his couch with unremitting care ; he leaves 
his qpuntry for kniglitly emprise, she retires from the 
world to pine for his absence many along year, — to ask 
of every passing wave, of every flitting cloud, if they 
have not seen her love, if he will not soon return. 

Near Hirzenach are the remains of two castles, the 
abodes of two brothers. They had been brought up 
with a young orphan girl, and both loved her with tlic 
same a^ent passion. When she was of age to many, 
they both offered themselves to her, and implored of her 
to choose. The young girl durst not avow a preference, 
but the eldest, thinking he had discovered that his 
brother was the most favoured, generously abandoned 
his claim, and left the country. Tho second was desir- 
ous of visiting the Holy Land before hirmarriage, and, 
some years after, it was reported that he had returned 
to Germany, bringing back with him a young Greek 
maiden as his betrothed. These tidings soon reached 
the elder brother, and, indign^t at this desertion of her 
whom he had so long loved, and whose memory he still 
fondly cherished, he challenged him U> single combat, 
determined upon vengeance. The day was fixed. The 
two brothers met midway between their lespeetivo 
casUes; their swords were already diaivi^ and were 
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mtohitig upob dikch oiher in fitAfcricidal rage, vhen sud- 
denly the maiden threw herself between them, and with 
soft pleading looks, and eamost, yet gentle words, suc- 
ceeds in appeasing their fury. Instm of deadly con- 
fliot, they meet in brotherly embrace, and swear eternal 
friendship. Without one reproach to him who had 
betrayed her, she who had reconciled them retired to 
a neighbouring convent, to weep, to pray, to die. 

Another tr^ition I would not willingly omit. A 
knight of Lorraine, named Alexander, sets out for the 
Holy Sepulchre. His wife gave him as her parting 
love-gilt a white vest, upon which she had embroidered 
a red cross. ** Take this," she cried, and wear it ever, 
for my sake. It is the symbol of my devoted constancy, 
— no stain can ever rest upon it.” The knight is taken 
prisoner by the Saracens, sent to the Sultan, and con- ! 
demnod to draw the plough. Through all his labours he 
ever wears his vest, and neither rain nor dust, neither 
mire nor blood, could imprint upon it a single stain. 
It was white as the day upon which he took it from the 
hand of his young wife. This marvel was observed, and 
told to the Sultan, who sent for the prisoner, and asked 
him how he became the possessor of this wondrous vest. 
'Mt was the gift of Florentina, my wife,” said Alexander, 
“the token of her stainless faith.” The Sultan dis- 
patches a trusty embassy to Metz, with orders to employ 
every means, every art, to seduce the devoted Florcn- 
tina. But promises, presents, adulation, all were alike 
vain, the young wife remains insensible to the gallantly 
of the Saracen. A short time after, she assumes a pil- 
grim's habit, and, with harp in hand, she goes from shore, 
till at last she reaches Palestine, and the country where 
her husband is a captive. She gains entrance into the 
palace, and so deftly docs she enact the minstrel’s part, 
that the Sultan, caught by the sweet sounds of her voice 
and instrument, desires her to name the guerdon she 
M'ould have. She asks the liberty of a prisoner, makes 
choice of her husband, and without making herself 
known to him, takes with him the road to Metz. When 
within two or three days’ journey of the city, she says to 
her companion, “ I am now obliged to leave you. There 
is your way, and here is mine. In return for the ser- 
vice 1 have rendered y(»u, 1 ask only a piece off your vest.” 
The knight readily gives it to her. She takes the 
shortest road, arrives at Metz twenty-four hours before 
him, resumes her woman’s garb, and, when her husband 
appears, receives him with every mark of joy, and with 
as apparent surprise as if she had never seen him since 
his departure. But the friends of Alexander are not 
slow in communicating to him the suspicions excited in 
their minds by her long absence, and her concealment 
of where she had been, and how she lived. The knight 
is inflamed with jealousy, and he summons his kinsmen 
and his friends, and there, in solemn assembly, he 
demands of his wife an explanation of her conduct. 
Florentina asks permission to leave the hall for a fe% mo- 
ments, and she soon rc-appears in the pilgrim’s robe, her 
harp slung upon her arm, and the fragment of the vest 
in her hand. The knight recognises his beauteous 
deliverer, and falls at the feet of his loving wife. 

A striking feature in all the German legends is the 
homage paid to beauty. Wherever it appears, whether 
in a legend or in a popular ballad, it carries all before 
it ; it levels all distinctions. A daughter of the people 
it laiaes to the rank of the noble. Men proudest of their 
birth court its smile— kings rise up to do it honour, as 
the Trepan sages before Helen. So great is its ascen- 
dancy tw the people attribute it to magic influence, 
aa in the atoiy of Lore Lay, told by a legendary poet, 
thos.w 

At Bacharaoh, on the banks of the Rhine, a sorceress 
has fixed her ab^e. Graceful is she and beanteous. 
No heart resists her allurements. Many already have 
perished for her sake. Once caught in her toils, there 
» lio escape. The bishop summons her before the 
eccleelBatioel tribunal. He would have passed sentence 
upon her, but he oould not, so fair was she in his eyes. 


“ Tell me,” cried he, and deeply was he moved aa 1 

r ke, “tell me, unhappy Lore Lliiy, who has made of 
d a wicked sorceress r’ 

“Alas, my lord Bishop, let me die f I am wearv of 
life; for each one that looks upon me is doomed to 
misery. Magic fire is in mine eye, and in the wave of 
mine arm is a magic spell. Condemn me to the fiantea^ 

“I cannot condemn £ee till thou^^t told me how 
it is that thy magic fire has been already infilled into 
my breast. I cannot condemn thee, for my heart would 
break.” 

“ My lord Bishop, mock not thus a hapless maiden, 
Be it thine rather to pray for mo that the God of all 
mercy may have mercy upon me. J desire not to Uvo 
any longer, for 1 can love no more. Condemn me to 
death ; death is all that I crave of you. Ho whom 1 
loved has betrayed me — he has abandoned mo for a 
foreign shore. My tender glance, my sweet my 
face that men call lovely, has been no spell to him. 
Give me then death ; sufler me to die. What should 1 
live for, when him whom 1 love I can never more l>ehold f* 
And the bishop was moved to pity. He sumniotied 
three knights. “ Take her,” he said, “ to the peacefiil 
cloister. Go, fair Lore Lay, and may Heaven have pity 
on thee. Thou wilt become a nun ; thou wilt wear the 
dark robe and the veil, and have fitting space to pro* 
pare for thy death-voyage.” 

The knights depart with her for the cloister, and often 
as they journeyed did they gaze with pitying sadnosi 
upon the fair Lore Lay. 

Courteous knights,” she cried,'/* let me go to the top 
of yonder rock. 1 wish for the last time to behold the 
abode of my beloved 1 wish for tlie last time to gase 
upon the Khino’s deep waters. And then we will go to 
the cloister and I shall be at peace.” 

Steep was the rock, precipitous the ascent. But with 
winged speed she is at the top, and there she stands and 
cries, ** 1 see a boat upon the Rhino - he who guides the 
bark must be my beloved. Oh, doubtless it is my 
beloved, and my heart once more has joy I” With 
these words, she droops her head, then springs into the 
whelming waters. 

Here ends the poet’s song. But the people have 
caught up the tradition, and add, that Lora Lay still 
appears in the midst of the river into which she had 
flung herself. Often is she seen on the surface t)f 
the waters, plaiting her long tresses ; and nightly is 
she heard to sing and touch the chorda of her harp : and 
none who approach her too nearly, or lend aii ear to her 
melodious chants, can resist the magic of her voice, the 
fascination of her glance. They abandufi their bark to 
plunge into the stream. 

^Thus, in the poetry of the people, beauty is imperish- 
able, and death, which sweeps away at a breatli em- 
peror and king and pope, has no power over the soft 
glance, the sweet voice, of maiden loveliness. 

Such is a rapid sketch of German legendary lore. 
Yolumes might be written on the subject, auil industri- 
ously have the Germans compiled the materials for sneh 
a work. The principal collections of these popular 
stories are to be found in the books of the brothers 
Grimm, and of Musseus, some of which have been given 
to the English public through the medium of a tnuu- 
lation. It has been well said that the veiy tkbles of 
antiquity should be preserved, because the \m\ot which 
they obtained, and the influence they exarelied, are 
facts it is not allowable to omit. They are anreng the 
most inijMrtant fimts in the history of the hwan lies ; 
they are lacts concerning mankind, not oonoem- 

ing individuals. Of what importance is It to tie nramt 
generation whether Cadmus or Theseus egisied’^f , 
Jiow much importance that the belief In thete Mn 
existed for many years f The one is a question of ^ an 
hi^vidnal, the other of the state of humanly. With* 
out understanding the errors, ptejudloes, «a{ieM|tlions, 
and creeds of various nathms, we should not'WItly l>o 
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unsible rightly to undeistand their hisioiy, but aUo our 
QWft littelleotual oonstitutlon. This CQnsideratlon stamps 
importance upon— 

Old l^nds of the monlnsh pai^, 

TrAdiuoQB of the faint and BSge, 

Talus that have the rime of age, 

And chronicles of old.” 


FRANK FAIRIiEGH ; 

OR, Oil!) OOMPAKIORS IN NEW SCENES. 


OlIAPTEU HI. 

9OW I niSR A DKORBU, AND HR. FRAlfPTOK GETS KLBVATSD 
IN MORE WAYS THAN ONE. 

The week passed away like a dream, and with a beat- 
il(g heart, and throbbing puls6, 1 went through the 
yarioua examinations, and engaged with my oompetiiors 
in the struggle for honours. Anxious in the highest 
degree as to the result of my labours, I scarcely ate, 
drank, or slept, and, had the necessity for exertion been 
protracted much longer, mind could not have borne 
the continued strain, and 1 should probably have had a 
brain fever> It was the eventful Friday morning on 
which the poll list ^as to come out, and in the course 
of an hour or two my fate would bo known. Utterly 
worn out by a night which anxiety had rendered sleep- 
less, I had hastily swallowed a cup of tea, and, turning 
away from the uutasted eatables, flung myself, wrapped 
in a dressing-gown, on the sofa. 1 had not, however, 
lain there above a quarter of an hour, when a tap was 
heard at the door, and Mr. Frampton made his appear- 
ance, attired as usual in the well-remembered bine coat, 
with brass buttons, drab shorts, and gaiters, and the 
broad-brimmed hat, lined with green, fixed sturdily on 
Kls head, as if it was not made to take off at anytime. 

“Umph I found my way up, you sec I B’ollowyou 
oall the gyp wanted to make me believe you were out - 
thought 1 looked too like a governor to ije let in, 1 sup- ^ 
pose ; but it wouldn’t do, Sir ; old birds are not to bo 
caught with ebaif ; and be spoke with an an* of such in- 
tense honesty that 1 felt sure he was lying, and told him 
ao. Don’t got up, boy, don’t get up ; you look as jaded 
as a huutod antelope. Why, you’ve never touched your 
breaktast ; you’ll kill yourself if you go on at this 
aate,*’ 

*• It will not lastmmdi longer, Sir,” said I ; in about 
another hour or so my fate will be known. The poll list 
comes out this morning. Some of my friends were to 
call for me, and wo were to make a party to go down 
to the Bcnate House together, for there is sure to be a 
crowd ; but 1 shall let tJiem go without me, for I’m in 
inoh a state of nervous anxiety that T feel fit for 
nothing.’* 

« tJmph I ril go with them, if they’ve no objection ” 
Teturned Mr. Frampton. “ If 1 should happen to get 
knocked over in the scuffle, I shall want somebody to I 
pick me up again. 1 shall like to see how near the 
tail of the list they stick your name, Frank— umph !” 

At this moment the door was flung open, and Lawless, 
Aicher, and one or two mw men of my acquaintance, 
came tumbling over om another into the room, laugh- 
ing Taoifsreusiy et Bomo' unknown jest. Owing to %he 
riiM of the epartmentk the place where Mr. Frampton 
hi|i seated himself was not msily to be seen as you en- 
tered, oensequenily none of them observed him. 

** Fsirlegh, old boy ! ** began Archer— 
fih 1 here's sueh a tremendous go 1 ” broke in Law- 
iesB. Where’s the smeiling-bottle I Aiuher sweara he 

has just seen the ghost of Noah's gieat^grandiather, as 
Aeappeeiwd when dressed in hie Bua^-eiothes i” 


" Ton my word, it's true, and what will you lay it's a 
lie 1 ” sang Archer. ** Oh I if you had but seen him, 
Fairlegh ; he looked like-'hang me if I know any thing 
ugly enough to compare him to.” 

Was he at all like me. Sir t— umph 1 ** inquired Mr. 
Frampton in bis gruffest tone, putting on the broad- 
brimmed bat, and rising slowly from his seat as he 
spoke. 

''The very apparition itself, by Jingo 1” exclaimed 
Archer, starting Wk in alarm, half real, half affleoted, 
thereby nearly overturning Lawless, who was just be- 
hind him. 

" Hold hard there; where are you jibbing to 1 Ton’ll 
smash my panels in a minute, if you don’t look out— 
eh I— why surely it’s the old fellow from Helmstonc. 
Mr. Frampton — Sir, your most obedient.” 

" Same to you, Sir,” was the reply ; " glad to see your 
spirits don’t seem likely to fail you, Mr. Lawless — 
laughing at me, all of ’em, impudent young dogs — 
what's t’other one’s name, Frank I the one t|iat took mo 
for a ghost — umph ! ” 

"Allow me to introduce you. Mr. Frampton, Mr. 
Archer, Mr. Green, Mr. Lacy, Mr. Richards.” 

The individuals named delivered themselves of a 
series of nods and jerks as 1 pronounced their various 
patronymics, and Mr. Frampton took ofi his hat, and 
made a polite bow to each man separately ; then turning 
to Archer, he said, 

"Pray, Sir, may I intiuire when and how you became 
so intimate with Noah's great-grandfather as to mistake 
me for him I — ^umph ! ” 

"Well, Sir,” said Archer, who was evidently taken 
somewhat aback by this direct appeal, "it is an affair — 
that is, a circumstance — what 1 mean to say is — the 
thing, as you must see, was completely— in fact it) was 
quite by accident, and promiscuously, so to speak, that 
1 mistook you for the raspoctable antediluvian — I should 
say, ior his ghost.” 

" Umph t don’t think I look much like a ghost, 
either. Not that there are such things in reality ; all 
humbug, Sir^ A man goes and eats beef and pudding 
enough for two, has tibc nightmare, fancies next morning 
he has seen a ghost, and the first fool be tells it to be- 
lieves him. Well, Mr. Lawless, not m^e a ghost of 
yourself by breaking your neck out of that Infernal 
Machine of youm yet. Get King Louis Philippe to go 
out for a ride with you in that, and his life would be in 
greater danger than all the Fioschis in Franco could 
ever put it in. Umph 1 ” 

" The horses are in first-rate returned 

Lawless, " enough to pull a fellow’s anas off till they've 
done about ten miles ; that takes the steel out of them 
a bit, and then a child may guide them. Happy to take 
you a drive, Mr. Frampton, any time that suits you, 
—eh ? ” 

"Thank ye, Sir, when that time comes I’ll let you 
know ; but 1 hope to live a few years longer yet, and 
therefore you'll excuse my not accepting your kind 
offer. Besides, if Mr, Archer were to see the ghost of 
Noah’s great-giRiidfitther in a tandem, he'd never get 
over it.” Then came the aside " Umph 1 had him 
there, the young jackanapes.” 

"Well, Fairlegh, are .you coming with us)” asked 
Lacy : "the list must be out by this tim®«” 

" No ; ’pon my word 1 can’t,” replied L " I’m good 
for nothing this morning.” 

" Serve you right, too,” said Lawlesa* •* far f^hsing the 
fioeond bowl of punch last nighk 1 t<d4 you no good 
wonld come of it, eh f ” 

"Positively, wc ought to be going/’ said Ric|iard8 ; 
"we'll bring vou some news premm Faivfaghf that 
you all right agidninjio iSm- 
only wish you may prove n true prophefc” re- 
pliedL 

" Umph ; if you’ll allow mo^ I’ll aoSompiHiiy yon, gaa- 
tlem^” aaid Mr. Framptpn } " mm 000 erfyour party, 
Umph I ” 
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Beireral of those appealed to exchanged glances of 
horror, and at last Archer, who was rather an exclusive, 
and particularly sensitiyo to ridicule, began — 

** Why, really, Sir, you must excuse—” 

"0mph I excuse? no excuses are required, Sir ; when 
you’ve lived as long as I have, you’ll learn not to care 
in what company you sail, so as it’s honest company. 
Noah’s great-grandfather found out the truth of that. 
Sir, when he had to be hail-fellow-well-met with tiger- 
cats and hippopotamuses in the ark— hippopotami, I 
suppose you classical men call it — though, now 1 come 
to think of it, he never was there at all. But yon will 
let an old man go with you, there’s good boys,” con- 
tinued Mr. Frampton, in a tone of entreaty ; ** not one 
of you ihels more interest in Frank Fairlegh’s success 
than I do.” 

Gome along, Oovornor,” exclaimed f jawless, taking 
him by the arm, ** you and I will go together, and if any 
body gets in your way, down he goes if he were as big 
as Qoliath of Oath. You shall see the list as soon as 
any one of them, for you’re a trump,— a regular brick ! ” 

** With a very odd tile on the top of it,” whispered 
Archer, pointing to the broad-brim. 

“ Now, then,” continued Lawless, “fall in there. Fol- 
low the Governor ; to the right about, face ! March ! ” 

So saying, he flung open the door, and, arm-in-arm 
with Mr. Frampton, hurried down the stairs, followed 
bv the others, in double quick time. When they were 
all gone, I made an efibrt to rouse myself from the state 
of lassitude and depression into which I had fallen, and 
succeeded so far as to recover suflicient energy to at- 
tempt the labour of dressing, though my hands trembled 
so tnat I could scarcely accomplish it, and had to 
postpone the operation of shaving to some more favour- 
able opportunity. 

Having made my outer man respectable, I returned 
to the sitting-room, and waited with impatience for the 
return of my friends. Oh ! the horrors of suspense I 
that tooth-ache of the mind, in which each moment of 
anxiety, stretched on the rack of expectation, appears 
to the overwrought senses, an eternity of gnawing 
anguish 1 — of all the mental tortures with which 1 am 
acouainted, defend tne from suspense ! 

1 had worked myself up into a thorough fever, and 
was becoming so excitetf that 1 was on the point of 
rushing out to learn the worst at once, when sundry 
shouts, mingled with peals of laughter, reached my ear, 
— sounds which assured me that news was at hand. And 
now, with the inconsistency of human nature, 1 trembled 
at, and woul^ willingly have delayed their arrival, lest 
it might bring me the certainty of failure, than which 
the doubt and suspense 1 had been so lately execrating 
appeu^ preferable. The sounds grew louder and 
louder— they were approaching. Gh I how my heart 
beat I in another moment they would l)e here. Sinking 
into a chair, for my knees trembled so that I could 
scarcely stand, I remained with my eyes fixed upon the 
door in a state of breathless anxiety. More shouting ! 
sorely that was a cheer — 

“ Hurra I hurra I out of the way there ! room for the 
Governor ! ” — a rush of many feet up the stairs— more 
oheering — the door is thrown open, and a party of from 
fifties to twenty under-graduatos come pouring in, with 
Mr« Frampton in the midst of them, carried in triumph 
on the shoulders of Lawless, and another man, and 
waving a poll-list in one hand, and the broad-brimmed 
hat in the other. 

“ Bravo, Fairlegh I all right, old fellow ! never say 
die ! hurrah I " exclaimed half a score voices, all at 
onotf, while boih my hands were seized, and nearly 
l^ken off, . and I was almost annihilated by con- 
giwtuktovy riaps on the back from my zealous and ex- 
cited friends. 

" Well,” exolaimed I, as soon as 1 could make myself 
^dible atgidst the clamour, " I suppose by your com 
gxstttlaUoBS t’qa not plucked, but how high do I 


"Bilence there 1 ” riiouiedLairteSi. Order 1 onler I 
hear the Governor; hes got the list Fire away, 
Sir.'* . - 

Thus appealed to, Mr. Frampton, who WM M*ll 
mounted on the shoulders of his supported Witlg 
cleared his throat, and grunted proudly, and with an 
air of majesty, read as follows : 

“Bushbrooke, Senior Wrangler,— Crosby, ioconu* 
Barham, third, — Fairlegh, fourth 1 ” . 

[ “Nonsense,” exclaimed I, springing up, **1110 tninga 
impossible ! ” , . i. j 

“ What an unbelieving Jew it is,” said Archer j " himn 
him the list, and let him read it himself. Boeing la bo« 
lieving, they say.” 

j Yes, there it was, beyond all possibililv of doubt j 


with my own eyes did I behold it. “ Fairlegh, fourth 
Wrangler 1 ” Why, even in my wildest moments of 
hope my imagination had never taken so hijfh a flight* 
Fourth Wrangler ! oh I it was too dolightibl to be 
real. So overcome was t by this unexpected stroke of 
good fortune, that for a minute or two 1 was scarcely 
conscious of what was going on around me, and returnoa 
rambling and incoherent answers to the oongratulatlouH 
which were showered upon me. The first thing that 
roused my attention was a shout from Lawless, demand' 
ing a hearing, for that “ the Governor,” as he persist^ . 
in calling Mr. Frampton, was going to make aspeedi* 
The cry was immediately taken jip by the otheiu, who 
for some moments defeated their own purpose by cal|in|^ 
vociferously for “ silence <for the Governor’s SMech I 
Having at length from sheer want of breath obiaitied 
the required boon, Mr. Frampton, iraving his hand with 
a dignified gesture, began as follows : - 

“ Gmph! on this happy occasion, gentl^en— aet^of 
noisy young scamps ! — on this happy occasion,^ I say 
(shouts of encore ! bravo 1 “ what I was going to Say 

was — umph !” (a cry of “ you have sajd it,” from a man 
near the door, w’ho thought he could not be seen, but 
was.) “ Much obliged to you, Bit, for your observa 
lion,” continued Mr Frampton, fixing his glance urn 
mistakcably on the Belectcd One, “ but I have tiof snld 
it, nor does it seem very likely 1 ever pball say It, if you 
continue to interrupt me with your small attempts at 
wit.” (Cries of “ hear ! hear ! don’t interrupt the 
Governor I Shame ! shame !” and an aside ftom Mr. 
Frampton, “ had him, there, umph 1 ” during all of 
which the detected individual was striving tx) open the 
door, which several men, who bad perceived his design, 
held firmly against him ) “ What I was going to say,” 
resumed the speaker, “ when that gentleman who Is 
trying to leave the room iulferrupted me,” (nu*re cries of 
“ shame ! ”) “ w^as, that I beg in the name of my friend, 
Frank Fairlegh, to invito you all l-o a champagne 
breakfast in his rooms to-morrew,” (tronieiulotis chedr- 
ing, and a cry of “ Bravo, Governor ! you an a brick 1 
from Lawless,) “and in my own name to thank you 
all, except the gentleman near the d*»or, who has not 
yet, I see, had the grace to leave the rooiu, for the 
patience with which you’ve listened to me," 
and cries of “ it was a shame to interrupt lilm, at wbica 
the Detected, with a frantic gesture, gives up Uie uW*. 
and turning very pale, glances insanely towards the 
window,) “and for the very flattering atU-ntjons geije- 
rally, which you have all of you, partioiilariy Mv. 
Archer, done me the honour of paying ;ne.” 

A perfect tornado of cheers and langhwt ijllowea 
Mr. Fttunpton’s speech, after which I ttoiked them all 
for the kind interest they had expressed to my anooess, 
and begj^ to second Mr. Frampton s Itivltg^on for tlw 
following day. This matter being satisfiwtoriliarmH|gd, 
certain of the party laid violent bands on ‘the T)o- 
tected One,” who was a very shy freshman of tbf^ lllmo 
of Pilkington, and, despite his stniggles, f ift Idm go 
dbwn on his knees, and apologize in set pAlfgWI to Mr. 


it wiuM much zeat fit the veriest pbMe 
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■tendy, and «tih many gmnta, rebuked and tiien pa^ 
doAea liim. 

1?lie elnunpAgne breakfast on the following morning 
who ehall describe 1 What pen, albeit accustomed to 
the highest flights imaginable, may venture to depict 
the humours of that memorable entertainment 1 How, 
when the company were assembled, it was discovered 
that Mr, Pilkington was missing, and a party, headed 
by Lawless, proceeded to his rooms, which were on the 
same stair-case, and brought him down vi etarmut, in a 
state of mind bordering on distraction, picturesquely 
attirod in a dressing-gown, slippers, and smoking-cap of 
a decidedly Oriental character ; and how, when they had 
forced him into a seat of honour nt Mr. Frampton’s 
right hand, that gentleman discovered in him a striking 
likeness to his particular friend the KajaU of Bundlco- 
ra-gbag, which name being instantly adopted by the 
company, he was invariably addressed by ever after. 
How, as the champagne circulated, the various members 
of the party began to come out strong, aecoi'ding to 
their several idiosyncrasies, every man who had a pecu- 
liarity exhibiting it for the benefit of the others ; while 
those Who had not, were even more amusing, either 
from their aping the manners of somebody else, or from 
the sheer absurdity df uttering insipid common places 
in such an atmosphere of fun and frolic. How, later in 
the day, after healths had been drunk, and thanks re- 
turned, till every one teve Pilkington was hoarse with 
shouting, that individual wjis partly coaxed, partly 
coerced into attempting to sing the only song he knew, 
which proved to be, “ Wo met ; ’* how, after making 
four false starts, and causing a great many more meet- 
ings to take place than the author of the song ever con- 
templated, he contrived, in a voice suggestive of a 
sudden attack of cholera, to get as far as the words. 

For thou art the causo of this anguish, my mother,” 
when he was interrupted by such a chorus of laughter 
Us completely annhilatcd him for the rest of the day. 
How Mr. Frampton, without giving the slightest warn- 
ing of his intorition, or there being any thing in the 
fU^ect of tbo conversation generally to lead thereunto, 
hegiui to relate his adventure with the tiger of Jiundle- 
apoor; while Lawless favoured the company with a 
full, true, and particular account of a run with the 
royal stag-hounds ; and Archer, who had grown senti- 
mental, with tears in his eyes entered into a minute de- 
tail of certain passages in a romantic attachment he 
had conceived for a youthful female branch of the aris- 
tocracy, whom he designated as Lady Barbara B. ; and 
/how' toese three gentlemen continued their various re- 
oihds all at ono and the same time, edifying the com- 
• paby by aomo such composite style of dialogue as the 
meowing : So, Sir, Slingsby roused me by a kick in 
the riba, saying,— umph l ’’—“Fairest, loveliest of thy 
sex,”— Shove on your boots and buckskins, stick a 
cigar in yonr mouth, and clap your leg over”— -“An 
elephant half as high again as this room ; take a couple 
of double-barrelled rifles, and ” — “ Slap at everything 
tliat comes In your way; no craning, ram in theper- 
suaden, and if you do get a purl “ Look upon it as 
the pumt, brightest gem in your noble father’s coro- 
net, ibr tnxe dbotion” — "Flung him clean into the 
tiger’s jaws. Sir, and the beast”—" Drew her handker- 
diief across her eyes, and said, in a voice which quivered 
with emotion 'Love between two young creatures, situ- 
ated as we are, would be utter madness, Charles.’ To 
wWoh I replied, ' Barbara, my own sweet girl,’/’—" Mind 
y<m bye, and look out far squalls, for that’s a rasper, 
and no mistake.** 

How all this took place, together with much more 
notable meniment, not many degrees removed from 
y tipsy mirth and j<dlity,*’ wo will leave to the fertile 
toiagination of the reader to depict Suffice it to say, 
wt, ere we broke up, Mr. Frampton had distinctly 
,pled^ himself to ride one of Lawmsa’s horses the next 
; huming-day, and to accompany Archer on a three 
^;weeke visit to the coontiy-seat of Lady Barbara B.*b 


I noble &thcr, with Boffie uUeridr views on his own Oc-' 
count in regard to a younger slater. 


THE GOODWIN SANDS. 

" a dream 

Won from the waters, whose far roarings sleep 

Upon oblivion’s shores.” — Heraud, 

It was on an Autumn afternoon towards the close of the 
eleventh century, tliat a brilliant company was observed 
by the native cottagers to descend from St. Lawrence 
Hill, in Thanct, down the little creek leading through 
the cliffs to the sea, where Ramsgate town and harbour 
now stand. 

The day was sunny, and Iho scene cheerful ; and, 
though the tide was ebbing, the waves, impelled by a 
light cast wind, broke on the sands briskly and cheerily, 
though by no means roughly. But the sea gulls and 
curlews hovered around, and kept flying more and more 
in shore, and the bright blue of the Armament was 
chequered to windward with those mazy feathery streaks 
which are vulgarly called “mares* tails.” Right in 
front, so near and distinct that in imagination you 
might almost wade thither, lay the magnificent and 
beautiful estate to Avhieb our party were bound, called 
still, from the name of its whilom owner, “ Goodwin 
Island.” There it lay almost a span from the land, 
stretching along the coast, northward as far as the Fore- 
land, and southward further than the eye could here 
trace it. Galleys and smaller boats were plainly seen 
plying around its shores, and some were advancing 
thitherwards, apparently from Sandwich. The outline 
of the isle was beautifully clear and distinct ; the woods 
in the bosom of which the mansion of the then proprie- 
tor was nestled showed their waving outline flickering 
in the light breeze, and here and there a darker spot 
on the margin was discerned, which the spectator had 
no difficulty in ascertaining to be the hut of somo do- 
mestic villain. 

No little excitement was caused on the Thanct shore 
by the appearance of the party who now advanced dora 
the sands. Ramsgate was then a lonely, desolate, unin- 
habited spot, only frequented by 'the pcasantiy of 
St. Lawrence, who came thither for the convenience of 
fishing, and not un frequently took up their temporary 
abode for a night (for the convenience of watching their 
nets) in some of the numerous excavations and caves 
with which the island abounded. These, habited in 
rude tunics girt about the waist, and, for the most part, 
barefooted, quitted Iheir lurking places to gaze with 
curiosity and wonderment on an apparition of such 
bravery as seldom greeted their lonely strand, seeing 
that it was a sudden whim of the royal visitor to cross 
hitherward from Canterbury, instead of proceeding to 
the universal embarking place. Sandwich. Such of the 
natives, also, as wore following their craft on the water, 
speedily forsook their labour, and steered their mde 
boats as near as they dared to the magxtiflcent galley, 
which now, with her an^or heaved and laid anross the 
stem, rode gaMantly on the water, waitiiig her royal 
freight 

The galley 'was not of very largo rise, but was snmp- 
tnously appointed. At no time were the beiges and 
pleasure vessels of the nobles generally mote bean^iul 
than at this ; Irat this one was nartieiilarly costly, being 
the gift of a wealth noble to the king himself, ^ere 

was little distinction between the head and atem df the 
vessel, (both of which rose high from the de4,y exo^ 
that me former had aesne alight additional miMSeai 
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•Doth vere richly gilt and bnmUhed, and the dcck^ 
rigging, and fhmiture were all profusely ornamented 
with gold. The saila were of pu^le silk, and, coming 
from the top of the mast, were fastened to the head and 
stem of the vessel. Within it were many slaves mag- 
nificently attired in garments ornamented with gold, 
and wearing bracelets of pure gold, caps heavy with the 
same costly material, and each a sword, of which the 
hilt was solid gold. 

As the king set his foot on the gaily-trimmed little 
boat which bore him to his galley, the musicians 
stationed on the latter pealed forth a deafening salute 
on their horns and trumpets. The Red King was 
attired in a tunic of purple silk, banded round the 
waist with a gold-embroidered belt, clasped with jewels ; 
bracelets of the same fashion and material fastened it at 
Ihe wrists, and also confined it round the throat. 
From his shoulders, probably fastened there by an 
invisible hook and eye, hung a cloak of crimson velvet 
lined with furs. His cap was of the same material, 
with a small coronet of jewels round it, and over the 
neck a Rhenot — perhaps what wo might now call a 
comforter, — covering the neck and brc.T,st. It was made 
of the costliest furs, and worn only by the highest 
nobility. His chausses were of fine scarlet cloth, and 
his pointed shoes, an immense length, curved upwards, 
and twisted like a ram’s horn, were richly embroidered. 
His hair fell down over his shoulders, and his face was 
closely shaven. His personal appearance was peculiar, 
and not attractive ; the flash of his eye was piercing, 
and his demeanour had that perfectly natural air of 
authority and command, w'hich, to be so natural, must 
be inherent, — as was the case now. But his figure was 
ungraceful and undignified, his hair red, and his eyes 
of different colours, or appearing so from the peculiar 
spots with which they were disfigured. His language 
was by no means select, and ho stammered in his 
speech. 

His companions were attired much in the same style, 
except that they none of them wore a purple tunic, 
that colour being consecrated to royalty ; and they had 
mostly cloth caps, turned up in front, without any 
ornament. One, in ecclesiastical dress, assuming, how- 
ever, more of the foppery of a secular one than was at 
all consistent with his sacred profession, was the unwor- 
thy favourite, Ralph Flambard, chief justiciary, and 
recently created Bishop of Durham ; to which eminence 
Rufus had raised him from a low origin, entirely owing 
to the creature’s unscrupulous servility in ministering 
to his pleasures and vices. 

The king aud his immediate attendants embarked 
in the royal galley, which was closely followed by 
various other vessels, containing either invited guests, 
privileged attendants, or others, who had followed the 
progress, prompted by curiosity, or stimulated by the 
hope of gain. 

The noble host, Roger do Fitzmahon, with crowds of 
serfs of all degrees, vUlains, cottarii, and bordarii, and 
above all, near a hundred personal attendants in rich 
uniform, was at the rude jetty supported on piles, which 
was the usual landing-place of the island, to receive his 
royal guest, who, in fulfilment of a long standing pr^ 
mise, came to sup with his faithful follower. This 
meal was at five o’clock ; the other great repast of the 
day being usually at nine in the morning. 

The mansion was lam and irregular, and, from the 
various styles of the ardiitecture (if we may apply such 
a term to a period when domeatie architecture was little 
studied), had recently received various improvements 
and additions from the time when in Earl Goodwin's 
days it had been a purely Saxon erection. The prineb 
pal entrance was still in the old building, which was 
composed of rough planks plastered over, except at the 
comers, which were fisced with stone. It was roofed 
with lead, a token of the wealth and rank, and especi- 
ally of the pride, of its owner; and the entrance wes 
under a low srehway, circular, but without a vestige of 


ornament. A wing to the house, Of more Yfi<^cnt cree* 
tion, was of stone oriiameuted round the corners and 
windows with brick, which was, as yot, a 
rarity, and little used, but for ornament. This 
though of smaller extent tlian the original hail4ihgt was 
more stately in stylo and appearance, and here iritttess 
to the improved taste on which the Koiman haruOS 
were beginning to pique themselves, even In thttif do* 
mestic dwellings. The Saxons had UtUe ^hoOSO' 
pride;** the Normans, in time, much; and dwm Iff . 
are told, in stately and magnificent palacei|** Orhldh i 
began very shortly to assunio the aspect of castlCi. 

Scattered all round were sheds, and offices, and hotatl» 
of all shapes, sorts, and slses,— ^mauv of mud only, othofl 
of rough wood, the crevices filled or not fiUm, as U 
might happen, with coarse mortar of slioUs and 
sand. These breasted tho main building in a way cer 
tainly not becoming, nor in all respects Aonvcnleiit. 
Little prepossessing os was tiio exterior of the mansiont 
the interior was so gloomy that it was frc(iuently nKpil 
site to have lights in the day time. Th0 windows were 
small, square* some few only of them glaxed and that 
badly, and placed so high up in tho wall os to servo, 
like a newly-lighted caiullo, rather to make darkness 
visible than to give light. However, the liitornal 
arrangements, though presenting tho greatest contrast 
of splendour, and what wo, at this day, should call 
misery, gave evident tokens of preparation for an Ulua 
trious guest. The lofty and spacious hall, raftered 
above, was hung round fhc upper end with rich tapaa- 
tiy, representing the Tem|)t.ation of Ht. Anthony : this 
I did not, however, go round tho whole, but the space at 
the lower end was decorated with smaller pieces. It 
was hung on hooks at a short space from the walls, and 
was easily removable, being probably only displays on 
festal occasions. It by no means reached tho oeilittg, 
between which and the top of the hangings the inter- 
stices of the walls (os proliably the whole of them might 
be) were coated with plaster of a shining earth, on 
which was a rude tracery in coloured figures. 

The floor was covered for tho most part with rashes, 
somewhat faded, and not over clean ; but at the upper 
end, where was a dais, or elevated platform, attempts 
had been made to riflo fresh treasures fh>m the waning 
year. Boughs of the latest vordure were soatterea 
amid fresh rushes, intermingled with sprin of wild 
thyme, samphire, the fragrant wormwood, and the 
b^utifiil tamarisk, all which grew in profiision in the 
neighbouring marshes. 

In the centre of the dais was a small table, oma* 
mented in a costly manner with gold, and a seat, so 
fiiBhloned as to represent a lion’s hcM at each extremity, 
also wrought with gold. Tables and teats of a loss 
coitly description occupied the remainder of the dais j 
and down the centre of the hall were common oaken 
I ones, and rough wooden benches, some of them with 
coverings, some not. A proportionate ilissimilarity was 
also apparent in the utensils t>f the tables. On the one 
assigned to the king wore sparkling Venice glaases» 
and a costly chased goblet, either of silver gilt, or. It 
may be, of solid gold; and the adjacent boards dll- 
played no lack of silver cups and bowls, while, as the 
tables retrograded from the station of honour, home 
rimmed with silver, and indeed without the precious 
garniture, cups of bone, and bowls and platters of wood, 
were provided ; but this was the case in Eiqj^Wh society 
for ages later. 

Anon the banquet commenced, and the tables groaned 
under a load of go^ things; for though, on thdr first 


arrival in the iriand, the Normans had nriteiided to 
loathe the irluttonv of the Saxoni, they by no means 


gluttony 
teir philo 


of the Saxons, they I 


pense spared in provision. 

Of several fovourite dishes, such as kamlm i 
ffrout, maupig^wtt, we now Know nothing ii 
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the nmes; but tho boar's head stuck with rosemary 
(which, in honour of the royal guest, rather anticipated 
its legitimate season) we are still familiar with. The 
seasonable goose appeared; but, unlike our modem 
enstom, it was boiled. These, however, though highly 
esteemed, were not a peculUxrly dainty offering; but 
dish of cels, whiph (owing, doubtless, to tho condi- 
nientsused to them) cost five pound8>-equal to seventy- 
five of our money— was surely a royal ofering. There 
Vras 1^0 a dish at the royal table composed of the 
tongue of the whale— a great delicacy ; and there were 
several dishes of porpoise. The fiesh of cranes was also 
daintily dressed with spiceries and sauces ; the noble 
swan and the lordly peacock graced the board ; and 
there were other rare dishes, of which the component 
parts were brought even from Constantinople, Phoenicia, 
and Alexandria. 

The king did ample justice to the delicacies provided 
for him, being little interrupted in his gastronomical 
operations by the ^cta of his physician, who, though 
stationed behind the royal person at all banquets, was 
too good a courtier to rii^ ms favour with the king by 
venting sage anathemas on any dishes which he saw 
were peculiarly pleasing to the royal palate ; while the 


quips of the buffoon (who, as well as the physician, 
maintained his station behind tlie king,) seemed to 
stimulate the appetite of the monarch in the exact pro- 
portion that his hunmur was tickled. Indeed, so joyous 
and jolly was William, that, on one occasion, as a page 
knelt before him holding a roasted fiiird on a small 
spit, for his grace to carve for himselt^ the jester in- 
sisted on his own right to the first severed wing, which 
the king laughingly accorded him. * 

Ih^ng the whole of the banquet, minstrels, stationed 
in a recess behind the arras, played at intervals on the 
Imip. and on a species of flute. They were, however, 
but little attends to during the earlier part of the 
repast; but when the symnm, and wastel, and spiee- 
bread, with the pigment and hypocras, succeeded to the 
beef and brawn, the ale and cyder,— and more especially 
when the minute internal crevices left by these sub- 
stantial viands were being closed by the most exqui- 
sitely delicate confections imported from foreign climes, 
vriehed down with claret' -not the thin-visaged beve- 
rage of these degenerate days, but rich, full wine, clari- 
fiM and mixed with spices, — then, and not till then, 
did the king bethink himself to make courteous inqui- 
ries after the fair daughter of his host. These w'ere 
duly responded to by her father, who, however, seemed 
. Jp no wise disposed to dwell on the theme. 

** Surely the fair Ermentha will permit us to pay our 
devoirB to her : metbinks the feast lacks its proudest 
mmament, wanting her pusenoe." 

I piay your grace to pardon her : my daughter is 
evlHiisposed, and keepeth her chamber by the leech's 
command,” 

** Kay then, truly, she the more requircth the solace 
of our presence. Our own leech shall administer to her 
malady, and we will assist his Judgment with our royal 
opinion,” 

''At your royal pleasure; but 1 shall fear that my 
hnmbla epterUfinment is altogether unworthy and dis- 
tasteful, if ye auddenly quit it.. I have some wine of a 
ohoioe vintage, which 1 have studiously reserved for 
this period, trusting to have your grace's favourable 
ju^ment thereon.” , , 

"Produce It, man, produce it; nor fear that wo will 
pfSasHbe the less jud^atically for tho Lady Ermen- 
^'s fiaalady ; for, by ue Ihce ot St. Luke, good wino is 
a marveHous sharpener of the wit,” 

Under the pretence of eankestneas to meet the king's 
wishes, B^ger de Pitsmahoa mingled amongst 
attendants ; and, drawing one aside, whispered to him, 
** Haste thee to the ladv: bid her that she instantly 
nM^ to her bower in the vale, and that ibe stir not 
AMoe until 1 myself surnaMn her. thee : abide 

lliS her ^or thy Iffe, ^ 


This precaution taken, the alarmed father returned^ 
to his guests, and now, firom a stronger motive than 
hospitality, plied the king's ^blet unremittingly with 
the choicest and best of his mtage. The brutal lieen- 


the choicest and best of his mtage. The brutal licen- 
tiousness of the times, when the noblest maidens of ^e 
land had no hope of security but within the walls of a 
convent, more than justified the anxious parent's pre- 
cautions, whose object was to render the king insensi- 
ble. Meantime the mirth and merriment increased, 
but was near having a sudden check put to it by an 
injudicious reference to the Archbishop Anselm, who, 
though he had been long abroad, still continued to 
assert claims which incensed the vindictive and irre- 
ligious king. 

" May 1 become an Englishman 1” said he, stuttering 
oven more than usual from choler and wine — " may I 
become an Englishman, if I yield one jot or tittle to 
that stiffnecked prelate. By the crucifix at Lucca,” 
continued he, siariing up — 

But he was interrupted by the abrupt entrance of 
two or three nobles, who had shortly before quitted the 
hall, and who now returned in haste to say that the 
tide was flowing roughly, tliat a heavy storm was appa- 
rently approaching, and that it would bo advisable to 
hasten their departure. 

" By the face of St Luke,” said the king, “ 1 stir 
not : what is the storm to me ]” 

" Nay, your grace : the passage, though so short, may 
not be the less dangerous, if delayed.” 

** Danger ! tush ! When beard yo ever of a king 
being drowned 1 ^ I stir not these throe hours and 
again he replenished his goblet. 

During tills interval other guests had been out, and 
vrith them the Bishop of Durham. He, like the rest, 
felt the desirableness of passing to the continent imme- 
diately, unless, indeed — which could not be thought of 
— ^their departure were deferred till tho morning. To 
argue with the king in his present mood he knew to be 
utterly useless : he used a subtler weapon, and appealed 
to his cupidity. He approached the king, and spoke 
in a low voice ; — 

" In tnith it liked me not to mar so goodly an enter- 
tainment with ill-timed intrusion, else would 1 have 
beseeched your grace to depart some time agonc, for I 
have despatches from the Earl of Poitiers, brought to 
me but now, wherein ho announcoth his intention of 
joining the Croisade, and offereth to mortgage his 
dominions to your grace. He craveth, however, a 
speedy answer, seeing that he hath hope of obtaining 
the money from another quarter, but giveth your grace 
the preference.” 

By the face of St. Luke, man, we will take him at 
his word ; but how to raise the money T* 

"Fear not that. — I have already devised the means; 
but I must consult with your grace thereon. Is it your 
pleasure that we depart ?” 

“ Instantly. May I be an Englishman, if the world 
be not gone mi^ aftor this Croisade.” 

It may readily be supposed that the wily bishop’s 
intimation of another bidder for tho Earl oi Poitiers* 
domain was a pure invention : nevertheless, it answer^ 
the purpose; and, as quickly as possible, the royal 
visitor and his immediate attendants quitted tho island. 

About a mile from the mansion southward was a 
little creek which ran in a zigzag direction half across 
the island, and near the source of this creek waa a tiny 
nook which nature might have meant for ti|^6 choice re 
treat of the queen of the fairies, so lavish Im she been 
in her donations to the fiivoured spot. Even now, 
though November had commenced his dreniy reign» tbe 
grass was of the most beautiAil green, Md pany a 
flower opened its crimson, azure, or golden petals to the 
lights unconscious of tbe near i^ppioach of wiiben A 
s mall bower was erected herc^ of rude appeaiw e wilh- 

(1) His own most Unfly MBUurk on snotiMr aqS sMto w«tby 
QCMtioii. 
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ou^; but ^itkin it was closely bung with fine tapeatiy* 
the seats were all covered with embroidered work^ a 
day^ttch was laid with the finest skins, and on the 
floor beneath it, a soft warm skin was laid over the 
rushes. On the table were a lute and an embroidery 
fifame. The bower had evidently been decked with 
fond care and at much expense for the solace of the fair j 
possessor. 

And she was fair— she who now occupied the apart- 
ment— young and beautifully fair, with soft blue eyes, 
and flaxen hair parted on her ivoxy forehead* and hang- 
ing in rich waves over her shoulders. She regarded her 
companions— a damsel and a male attendant (who 
seemed above the rank of “ villain,” and yet tar from 
** gentle,” being perhaps a hordarius or upper domestic 
servant) — she regarded them with a look of mingled 
perplexity und anxiety. 

“ and desired that I should remain here until 

he came. Were these indeed, Hugo, my lord and 
father's commands]” 

“In truth* lady, even as T have told you.” 

“ And assigned ho no reason ]” 

“ None, Lady.” 

“ And canst thou guess none]” 

“ In good truth 1 cannot.” 

“ 'Tis passing strange that he should send me hither 
on a night wot, stormy, and in truth very cold,” said 
the young lady, shuddering os she drew her furred 
mantle closely round her slender form, which was en- 
veloped in a long flowing silken tunic, girt round the 
waist with a band of embroider)^ whilst a veil, fastened 
on her head with a small gold circlet, hung round her 
shoulders. 

“ He is ever cautioning me against abiding much 
here even in seasonable weather, and when every pre- 
caution hath been taken for my comfort ; and lo 1 now, 
when, owing to the bustle of the banquet, no spark of 
fire hath been kindled here for a week, he seiidoth me 
hither on, in tnith, the most wintry evening the season 
hath yet known.” 

“ Rest assurod, even therefore, dear lady, that mine 
honoured lord hath good and sufficient reason for what 
he docth, and that his orders proceed not from any lack 
of anxiety for your comfort.” 

“ Thou art right Maude, and f was much to blame to 
cavil at his command : but hark ! by our lady he is 
here; that is his note.” 

A whistle on a silver call hod instantly been recog- 
nised by the lady as her father^, who indeed now en- 
tered the bower. She hastened to meet him, and he 
greeted her with the fondest afibetion. 

“My precious lady-bird, I am about to put thy 
cou^e to the proof. Thou must cross with me to 
Sandwich to-nignt." 

“ To-night ! nay, good my lord, not so. It is a fear- 
ful lUght.” 

“ It is BO : but the wind though stormy is good for 
tho land : the tide also is fiivourable : and in truth, my 
cUld, were it not so, 1 have no alternative. The king 
who has jpst embarked, hath unexpectedly commanded 
my immediate attendance; and not for the treasures of 
his realm would I trust my precious flower under tlie 
same roof with yon rude wassailcrs, unchecked by my 
presence.” 

The Lady Brmentha involuntaiy clung closer to her 
father, and offered no further oppositian to his will. 
Some qnefition she put touching the stay of the 
reveVers. 

« Nnyi they mean not to stay; they are even now de- 
parting; but doubUesB there will be many loiterers; 
besides that 1 know not what license this unwonted 
revelry maj introduce among my own serfs, I not 
hoing nere to control them. Rut hasten ; I have ordered 
t^^^ in the vefsel as regardfhlly as such short time 
fer prephintlon would admit, and I will Itestow thee fbr 
the night nt wdwich, with tho worshipful the BidUff, 
^Oee dmne will be glml to welcome thee.” 


The prognostications of the revellers with regard to 
the approaching storm were fbarfhlly home out uy the 
result. The strong east Wind became a temtMwtudus 
blast; the blast strengthened and deejienedi uUltbe* 
came a furious hurricane, roaring, shrieking, howlii^, 
and bellowing without intermission for dm and nights. 
High above the cUfib, high above the finwlaiid, the. 
lioiUng billows foamed and tumbled,^ bfSaMng 00 the 
shore with a terrific noise like thtmder„ and dasMlif 
hr inland, trees tom up by the roots, niles el 
pieces of furniture, wrecks of vessels, anu human ^ 

In vain did the awe-struck inhabitants of tho , 

and of Thanet island, turn their eyes eastward* All « 
that could be seen were tho foaming billows dashing 
against tho leaden sky, whilst for tho most part fvmi 
these were shut out from sight by tho torrents of raiit 
which rendered all beyond a lew yards' space utterly UU ^ 
discernible. 

For days tho tempest continued unabated, and fharfilt 
news began to be whispered about of towns and vlUsgss 
swallowed up by the waves, of hundreds of human be 
ings lost in the inundation, of the whole course of the 
Thames being marked by delgge and devastation, ami 
of evil spirits openly exulting over the wreck,* 

liut it subsided : day after day the wind abated ; da^T 
after day the waters retired, and at length ssemsd In 
have returned to their usual bounds. And now anal 
ously, most auxionsly, did tho Iturderers of Kent look 
to a visit to Uud win's Island, whore they doubted not 
to find much tennge, much scathe, and it was to bo 
feared loss of life. But day after day they looked for 
the island and it did not appear; and doubtless they 
thought the thickness of tlio atiuospbere, not yet cleared 
from the storm, hid the land. But one morning the 
sun rose bright and beautiful, the air was clear, not a 
cloud was to be seen in the whole horizon, and tho aky 
was brilliantly blue. 

Now they looked for the island- and saw (for it wao 
low M'ater) a thin narrow strij) or lino of sea saiid shim- 
mering in the sun. 

Now- -a holiday stranger at Ramsgato, wandering 
perchance on the shore, secs a small sparkle on the 
waters, shimmer through the advancing gloom of nighl. 

“What is ihatr 

“ Ob, only a light on tho Ooodwin sands.” 

And probably wc esteem it “ only a light,” and think 
no more about it : or it may be that a solitaty wglk 
induces a meditative mood; imagination draws the 
curtain of ages aside, and the actions and images of thu 
days of yore rush on our fancy. Wo see feasting aair 
rcvelr}^; a princely mansion; a noble host; a myal 

f ucst; crowds of retainers: — wo hear the tinkle of tlu) 
arp, the songs of the minstrels, the quips of the 
jestours, the uproarious mirth of the revellers— nnd a 
hallowed contrast to those, the gentle inusitr of that fair 
girl in her lone rutroat. But somehow, without break- 
up the spell, the dash of the waves at our feet mlngl^a 
with, and colours the vision; and we sec tho calm sea 
that bordered the island become agitated, Iteavo, swell, 
and finally roll tempestuously. The waves advance-'* 
they roach the mansion— they fill its chambers -thay 
foam and tumble higher than its roof;— -^the ahirul 
Bcreams of the dying arc lost in the reverberating thunder 

' TbU ii not an exaggerdition. 'J'here in an glvan (a 

the Annual Regiitter for 1810. of n titorn on this very in 
which It Is said, that the surf rose ootiftiderably above a hundred ; 
feet fruqi the sea, and broke with such force over tile tio to in- ; 
undate every object around . 

2 ** In bis Util year an excessive tide flowed up the TUiUue*, ' 
and overwhelmed many villages with thoir lnbabbaata.”-^H'lgimn 

** After yt Kynge Wyllyam, as hefbro is sayd, Wee teletn«d out 
of Komandy, many wonderOiU ptodyipres andtohyni woMi ebiwed 
in Rnglonde ; aa ye swellyng or fyiyng of the water M f MUUyi, in 
such wjfue yt ft drowned dlveflie iOwnes and dyd MtiM by 
put miiyoge his boutidy* In dyverse places nbfli^ Imui bUd 
eUynwhete. Also the de^ was svane wi^ tthlKl ijlf ' 
liasie.”— Febyan. f 
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the witen:— we see them heaving to wd fro over a 
niindrod drowning despairing soulsi while a light— 4 l 
aolitaiy light— by some spell hangs over the i^ot, as if 
it were a warning token from those gone down into the 
deep. 

A grasp on our arm — ^we spring aside as if from a 
seipent. 

What, in the name of wonder, are you about, my 
dear) I've been seeking you eveiywhere, and supper's 
been waiting this half-hour.'* 


BAMBLES IN BELGIUM. 

No. YII.— LIEOB AND VERVIBRS. 

Thb entrance to Liege, owing to the moonlight 
falling on the waters of the Meuse, was much more 
picturesque at night than I found it to be by day. 
The town is very different from either Ghent or 
Bruges. There are none of the old halls, and archi- 
tectural accessories, which render those towns such 
objects of attraction. Coal, too, is found in abundance 
in the neighbourhood, and produces a corresponding 
increase of smoke and dirt. There are several manu- 
factories for fire-arms. 1 visited a workshop, where I 
found a brawny fellow, worthy to follow his professsion, 
as he termed it, of armourer. He offered me a double- 
barrelled gun, apparently proved, and well mode, for 
twenty-nine francs. It was made on the old principle 
of flint locks ; he informed me that ueUher he nor his 
confr^ea had as yet adopted the percussion caps ; and 
added, that he did not consider them any improvement 
on the older fashion. Large quantities of flre-arms are 
annually exported to all parts of the world, and have 
even found their way to the great marts of England. 
This may be readily believed, inasmuch as the cost of 
^^their production is so much less than our own. There 
^ la a foundry of cannon in the town, which continues 
Iw operations in a very flourishing manner. Near the 
Black Eagle is a fountain of very fair design, and pre- 
senting a good contrast in its soothing, lulling sound, 
ta.the noise and bustle which pervade the streets. The 
shops are well supplied, but I found them not at all 
more reasonable than in London, and in articles of 
drapery most decidedly inferior. One linen draper’s 
.. stores nod a veiy familiar, yet odd aspect ; for wherever 
the eye could penetrate, there wore to be seen displayed 
Manchester prints, and a great number of plaids of 
eveiT hue and patteni ; these w^erc accompanied with 
special notices in good old English characters of their 
excellent quality, and warranted British manufacture. 
It did not require much time or attention to discover 
that there is vexy little in this city to excite the interest 
of tourists, whether antiquarians, artists, or gentle- 
manly Idlers, The Palais de Justice was the first point 
to whirii I hastened. It is chiefly remarkable for an 
inner court fhll of arcades, which are supported by low 
pillars, each of which is embellished in a different 
manner to its fellow. Returning at night to visit it 
again, there was a strange and fine effect produced by 
the moon-beams lingering on the columns, which threw 
the more distant pa^ of the building into so sodden a 
shade that it appear^ to be the veir spot for some 
stirring incident, such os may be found in the pages of 
some mysterious romance. Then came, naturally 
enough, thoughts of Quentin Durward,” and the 
" Great Wisard of the North.” I was sorry not to be 
able to lay my hand on his ihsdnating tale, and so 
to trace upon the spot the scenes so admirably told. 
What a high prerogative has genius 1 What a power 
to elevate ^ common-place and materiid above its 
: trqq aUd re^ position I How many persons are there 
in this working world, whose onl^ ae<itia!htance or 


knowledge of this Liege, this town of activity and com- 
merce, is through the medium of the poet-novelist, the 
great known “Unknown I” 

There are several churches in Liege, but from what 
I had heard of their relative merits, I visited one only, 
St. Jacques. The interior did not please me at all : 
profuse in very florid Gothic architecture, with rich 
embellishments, traceries, arabesques, and gildings, 
there was a total want of repose, of that chaste simpli- 
city which, to my thinking, best becomes the house of 
prayer. All through Flanders, this same feeling forced 
itself on my notice wherever I went ; meretricious and 
elaborate ornaments continually supplying the place of 
solemn avenues of arches, simply but appropriately 
adorned. In our own cathedrals what eflect can be 
more beautiful, or moro impressive, than their interiors 
convey 1 There is a singleness or quietude of art, 
which is, after all, the true grandeur ; as at sea, what 
is more striking, or more magnificent, than the cease- 
less roll of the ever-moving waves ; when not a ship, or 
animate or inanimate thing, disturbs the view of the 
wide expanse of waters. So, too, at night, when there 
is no moon, and the air is very clear and cold, how 
brilliant are the stars, how lustrously they bum in their 
sphered orbs, undimmed by the superior brilliancy of 
the poetic moon ! 

One thing, I must confess, manifested itself in un- 
xnistaking reality in all the churches and chapels during 
the hours of divine service throughout my wanderings 
in this country, — the apparent devotion, and wrapt 
earnestness of tho entire congregation. Nothing could or 
would distract their attention from the serious offices of 
their religion. If strangers came in to examine tho paint- 
ings, or admire the buildings, it was all one to them, 
they moved not, nor exhibited any sign of disturbance. 
Heartily engaged in solemn prayer, they heeded no intru- 
sions, however unwelcome or regardless. My fancy 
upon one particular occasion, in this very place, and in 
the church before mentioned, led me, albeit to the 
detriment of my own countrymen, to compare the effect 
of BomQ new comers or strangers entering a place of 
worship in a metropolitan suburb, or rural district in 
old England. 

There are some charming views to be obtaind in the 
vicinity of Liege. The Meuse is the grand contributing 
feature. The junction of the Ourtbe with this river, so 
sweetly sonneted by Wordsworth, takes place close to 
the town. The Yesdre, which is a small shallow 
unnavigable river, soon joins them, and the three con- 
spire to render the situation of the valley altogether 
beautiful. Quitting Liege for Yerviers, the road winds 
up a toilsome ascent, which being filled by a troop of 
soldiery, mounted and in good order, had a picturesque 
appearance, exceedingly showy and good, as the early 
morning sun glittered on the habiliments of the men. 
The middle of the highway was paved, and the driver 
of the carriage, a most steady-looking and grave-laced 
man, invariably kept his horses upon it, and whenever, 
which was a very unfrequent occurrence, another vehicle 
approached him, deliberately made his team stand 
still. By the way-side were many crosses, and wretchedly 
executed figures of the Yiigin Mary, and numberless 
saints. 

It was impoBsiblo to stop tho horses at anything which 
attracted one’s notice, for the beggars were “legion,” 
somo of them most miserable olyeets, chiefly of the 
softer sex, imploring, begging, pia^^g, sereaming, 
shouting, entreating, ciyii^, and oocaslox^ly, it would 
seem, imprecating, and all this pour tumour de Dim. 
At a little inn, the host brought out some flat cakes of 
oaten bread; in my blissful freling of ignorance, I 
fancied it was intended for Monslear le Yoyageur ; not 
so, for the imperturbable ooacbman riowly descended 
from his seat, and after qnietlv unfiuitening the bridles 
and reins, banded the deUcadies to Ike ammals, who, 
truth to say, appeared much in want of^ and leiished 
them accordingly. When they had nearly consumed 
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this ^xtnordinAry proyender, mine host remembered 
that possibly Monsieur would^lease to eliglit and take 
what his poor house could afiord. It was my wish to 

E roceed, but the lord of the box informed me that his 
orses were not common animals, and being of some 
extraordinarily gifted nature, would certainly stop 
another half hour. There was no help for it, so out 1 
got, and ensconced myself in an odd looking but cheerful 
room, apparently as old as the middle ages. Here 1 
was regaled with some Belgian buns, and a tumbler of 
milk, which had been boiled and sweetened to excess. 
When the horses were quite ready to continue the 
journey, 1 was summoned to enter the vehicle, which 
WM driven at a rate which made me believe that both the 
driver and horses had had a ** wee drappic.” It was not 
long before Verviers was reached. It is a straggling 
manufacturing town on the banks of the Yesdre. All 
(lescriptions of worsted and cloth are made here. 

The inhabitants did not give any idea of an unwhole- 
some occupation, nor did the place look at all like the 
manufacturing districts of the north of England. The 
surrounding scenery, and the wide handsome streets, 
and clean-looking habitations, had a cheerful healthy 
look, which differed from many other towns of a like 
stamp, even in Belgium. In a conversation held with 
a very intelligent gentleman, who was much in- 
terested in the prosperity and respectability of his 
countiy, I heard much of the revolution which seated 
King Leopold on the throne. Sad havoc was the con- 
sequence of the revolutionary sentiments finding their 
way here. All sorts of depredations wero committed, 
many valuable pieces of machinery wore utterly de- 
stroyed, and it took the more respectable citizens a long 
time to restrain the passions of the angry multitude, 
and to bring their turbulent and rebellious blood into a 
calmer channel. It is hero where the woollen trade is 
carried on to the most considerable amount. The 
workmen in very many instances employ themselves in 
their own dwellings, as in the case of the fire-arms 
manufacturing at Liege. 

Erom the little I could glean after and during an in- 
spection of several large factories, I came to the conclu- 
sion that capital is wanted to increase and carry on the 
trade, which without it must inevitably decline. Within 
a few miles is Eupen, the frontier of the Prussian^ 
dominions. With the exception of a ruinous town, 
dreary, desolate, and melancholy, and which liarmo- 
nizes exactly with the character of the surrounding 
hills and dales, there is no remarkable object of which 
mention need bo made. 1 was bound for Malincs, but 
instead of retracing my steps, I preferred taking to the 
railroad, which boro me with its rapid wings to my 
destination in a few hours. 


FORTUNE’S WANDERINGS IN CHINA.' 

This is without exception the most interesting book 
of travel of the season ; it is a book thoroughly devoid 
of all pretension or attempt at book-making. Previous 
to the war, our knowled^ of China and the Chinese 
was limited enough, and what was known was in too 
many instances grossly exaggerated, and mixed up with 
very pleasant fictions. A determination on the part of 
the natives of all classes and in all piurts of the empire 
of the "Flowery Land,” to envelope their actions in 
mystery, served for a length of time to render their 
country a complete ierra ignota, and also to promote the 
extension and diffusion of all kinds of absurd stories, 
which a little mystery always prompts the lovers of the 
marvellouB to originate. 

It is very Boido"> that war, that most devastating of 

' ThMsYean* Waaderlngi in the Nortbem ProvltioM of OUha. 
By Rohtft Fortune, Botanical CoUeotor to the Horttaultuid So- 
ciety. London, Mumy, 1647. 


all evilSf if productive of good remits ; but it Is moat 
eamestiy to be hoped that now that the war la ai an 
end, civiliaation and Christtanily nay work iheir way 
hand in hand in the Celestial &apira. At nil eyenhip 
one good has ensued :--Mr. Fortune has glren us by tsf 
the most authentic, valuable, and tmthfoi Sfiitoiiui that 
has ever appeared of an Englishman’s Intefooniae with 
these strange people. He was despatched, seen after 
the news of the peace first reached England, as bBtanleid 
collector to the Horticultural Society of London, and In 
pursuit of the Society's objects travelled through a vast 
extent of territory. That those persons to whom boiatiy 
is a drug may not be deterred firom following la the 
wake of Mr. Fortune, we can assure them of a pleniItVit 
stock of amusing matter, worthy their attention, as highly 
illustrative of Chinese manners and customs. Take for 
example his account of a visit to one of the greatest 
lions of Chusan, an artificial hatcher of ducks’ eggs. 

" Walking through the ci^, and oii1> at tho north gato, 
1 passed through some ricc-fielda, the first crop of wTUcli 
had been just planted, and a five minutes* walk brought 
me to tho poor man's cottage, lie received me witli 
Chinese politeness ; asked me to sit down, and offered 
ino tea and hU pipe, — two things always at hand In a 
Chinese house, and perfectly indispensable. Having 
civilly declined bis offer, I asked pormisslon to examine 
his hatching-house, to which he immediately led tlie 
way. The Chinese cottages are generally wretohed 
buildings of mud and stono, with damp earthen fioors, 
scarcely fit for cattle to sleep in, and remind one of what 
Scottish cottages were a few years ego, but which now, 
happily, are among tho things that were. My new 
friend's cottage was no exception to the general rule i 
bad-fitting, loose, creaking doors, paper windows, dirl^ 
and torn, ducks, geese, fowls, dogs, and pigs, In the 
house and at the doors, and apparently having equal 
rights with their masters. 

"Then there were children, grandchildren, and for 
aught thatl know, great-graridchUdrou,aUoMthor form' 
ing a most motley group, which, with their shaved heAds 
and long tails, and strange costume, would have formed 
ia capital subject for the pencil of Cmikahsnk. The 
hatching-house was built at the side of the cottage, and 
was a kind of long shod, with mud walls, and thickly 
thatched with straw. Along the ends and down one 
side of the building are a number of round straw 
baskets, well plastered with mud, to prevent them from 
taking fire. In tho bottom of each basket there is a 
tile placed, or rather tho tile forms the bottom of tho 
basket ; upon this the fire acts, — a small fire- place beiiyf 
below each basket. Upon the top of the basket there is 
a straw cover, which fits closely, and which is kept sliut 
whilst the process is going on. In the centre of tho 
shed are a number of large shelves, placed one above 
another, upon which the eggs are laid at a certain 
stage of tho process. When the egn are brought they 
are put into the baskets, tho fire is lighted below thenn 
and a uniform heat kept up, ranging, as nearly aa 1 
could ascertain by some observations which I made with 
I a thermometer, from 06" to 102"; but the Chinamen 
regulate the heat by their own fecliWi and thorefbre U 
will, of course, vaiy considerably. In four or five days 
after the eggs have been subject to this temperature, 
they are t&en carefully out one by one, (0 a door in 
which a number of holes have been bored, nearly the 
size of the eggs ; they are then held against Uieae holes, 
and the Chinamen look through them, and iImw able to 
tell vdiether they are good or not If good, they are 
taken back and replaced in their former qBartemi If 
had, they are of course exdndod. In nine fif .tan mqfa 
alter this, that is, about liimrteen daye liii efita- 
meneement the eggs are ti^ firom the Mli|i JPd 


but they are covered Ovmr with coUdib i 
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bltiik^t, under whidi they remain about fourteen daye 
Skore, when the young duoke burst their shells, and the 
ahei teems with life. These shelyes are large, 
oa|Hbble of holding many thousands of eggs; and when 
the hatching takes place, the sight is not a little curious. 
The natives who rear the young ducks in the surrounding 
country know exactly the day when they will be ready for 
removal, and in two days after the shell is burst, the 
whole of the little creatures are sold, and conveyed to 
their new quarters.** 

The curiosity displayed by the inhabitants of the vil- 
lages and localities where our traveller wandered appears 
to have been intense. Hundreds of men, women, and 
children flocked eagerly to see the barbarian. There is 
a moat graphic account of one of the principal methods 
employed by this singular people of catching flsh, by 
means of the cormorant. The extract would be too 
long for our purpose, besides the whole chapter should 
be read to appreciate the vividness of the description. 
The dwarfing of trees is a curious process : — 

** Stunted varieties were generally chosen, particularly 
if they had the side branches opposite or regular, for 
mueh depends upon this ; a one- sided dwarf tree is of 
no value in the eyes of the Chinese. The main stem 
was then in most eases twisted in a zig-zag form, which 
process checked the flow of the sap, and at the same I 
time encouraged the production of side branches at those | 
parts of the stem where they were most desired. When 
tiieso suckers had formed roots in the open ground, or 
kind of nursery where they were planted, they were 
looked over, and the best taken up for p 9 tting. Whilst 
the branches were forming, they were tied down and 
twisted in various ways ; the points of the leaders and 
strong growing ones were generally nipped out, and 
eveiy means wore taken to discourage the production of 
young shoots which were possessed of any degree ol 
vigour. Nature generally struggles against this treat- 
ment for a while, until her powers seem in a great 
measure exhausted, when she quietly yields to the power 
of art." 

Hr. Fortune had an invitation to go to the house of 
a mandarin, to see a theatrical performance, or ** Sing- 
Bong,” and to dine afterwards d la Ohinois. 

" Tea was immediately handed round. Shortly after- 
v^ards a servant came with a tray lull of wet warm 
toirels, not unlike those generally used in kitchens at 
home, and presented one to each of us. At first we 
could not eotdeetuis what these were for; but on 
looking at our Chinese friends, we observed them rub- 
hiUg t heir faces and hands with them, and, although 
not vety agreeable to us. we immediately did the same. 

I afterwards ftmnd that this was a common custom 
amongst the ChlUose, and I have often been much re- 
ftfoshed by it wOr a warm walk. J u hot countries like 
China, this flan Is much better, and more conducive to 
healtii, than elthiw washing, or bathing in cold water. 
While this was going on in the house, the players were 
getting evexyihing ready in the large room where the 
perfOrmanOe was to take place. In a little while one of 
them entered the room where we were, carrying in his 
hand several fine long ivory cards, on which were writ- 
ten a number of the most popular plays of the day, any 
one of which the players were ready to perfonn at the 
command of our host and his friends.** 

The actors, it seems, were ill men, and wore most 
superb costumes. There was no scenery, other than a 
screen. The feats of tumbling, fenclBg^ and pantomime, 
were very Ourious and entertaining. The actiug was 
acoommuiied with a sort of singing, and pli^y of noise, 
tnsdc by goiigs, and wind instrumehis like bagpipes. 
^ plity living occupied three mo^ hoUm, the dinner 
began, and a seemingly interminable aflkir it was. 


Fruits and vegetables in abundance, bird*s nest soup, 
and all sorts of excellent cates succeeded ohe another 
in great rapidity. Occasionalty the Chinese smoked, 
then ate A duseretion, Bnough is as good as a feast, 
however, and in this Instonoe especially. 

We had now been three or four hours at table, and 
although the whole affair liad been very amusing, wo 
had had enough of it, and were beginning to tire. * now 
long shall the dinner last V said 1 to a linguist who was 
placed next to me, and who had most politely explained 
every thing which had occurred during tho entertain- 
ment. < Oh,* said he, * it will last for three or four 
hours longer, but if you want to go away you may do so 
now.’ We were very glad to find that Chinese etiquette 
permitted us to withdraw, and ordered our chairs, which 
were waiting in the court-yard to receive us. 

''Our host and his friends lighted us out with lanterns, 
and we took our departure in the same style in which 
we eamo. So ended my first Chinese dinner.*' 

The difficulty of managing the chop-sticks, upon this 
and other occasions, afforded much entertainment to 
the natives, and gave some trouble to the English 
j traveller. There is a chapter devoted to the tea-plant, 
its culture, mode of growth, method of gathering, dry- 
ing, &c., from the perusal of which it is impossible to 
rise without having very considerably increased in 
knowledge of the subject. It is written without pe- 
dantry or affectation, and so clearly that he who runs 
may read and learn. 

The following is the mode of smoking opium pur- 
: sued by the Chinese : — 

" Opium is prepared for smoking, and is kept in small 
enps, which arc made for the purpose. The smoker 
lays his head upon a pillow, has a lamp by his side, and. 
with a kind of needle, he lifts a small portion of the 
opium to the candle ; and having ignited it, he puts it 
into the small aperture of the bowl of the pipe. The 
candle is appliecl to the bowl during the process of 
inhaling, and the smoke is drawn into the lungs in the 
same manner as an Indian or Chinese swallows tobacco. 
lA whiff or two is all that can be drawn from a single 
pipe, and therefore those who are accustomed to the 
use of the drug have frequently to renew the dose.** 

The denizen of Cockaigne will doubtless be surprised 
to find that Baths and Washing-Houses are to be 
regarded as regular public institutions in China. 

"In the town of Shanghac, as well as in many other 
large Chinese towns, there are a number of hot-water 
bathing establishments, which must be of great import- 
ance as regards the health and comfort of the natives. 1 
will describe one which I passed daily during my resi- 
dence in Sbanghao. There are two outer rooms, used for 
undressing and dressing ; the first, and largest, is for 
the poorer classes ; the second, for those who consider 
themselves more respectable, and who wish to be more 
private. As you enter the largest of these rooms, a 
placard, which is hung near the door, informs yon what 
the charges are, and a man stands there to receive the 
money on entrance. Arranged in rows down the middle 
and round the sides of both rooms, are a number of 
small boxes, or lockers, ftimished with lock and key, 
into which the visitors pot their etothea, and where 
they can make sore of finding them wfanh they retom 
from the bathing room, whi^ is ontoMld fly a SnHdl 
door at the ferther end it the bollBlng, and Is about 
30 feet long and 20 feet wide: the water oeehnyhi^ the 
whole space, except a narrow path roend the sidea I 
Tho water is from 1 foot to 18 inehes dec^ and the i 
sides of the bath are lined with miiiihle sIldMi, from 
which the bathers step Into the aator, and on which ' 
they sit and wash themidrves: Ihtiuma Is placed OH 
the outside, and the flues are cmed below the centre 
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of th« b&ih. Those Tiaitors who uae the commoii room, 
pfty oiUy six copper cash ; the oihera pay eighteen, but 
they have hi addition a cup of tea and a pipe of tobacco 
from the proprietors. I may mention, that one hnndred 
copper carii amount to about 4^d. of our money; so 
that the first class enjoy a hot-water bath for about one 
farthing I and the other a bath, a private room, a cup 
of tea, and a pipe of tobacco for something less than 
one penny ! ” 

Agriculture is carried on in the most extensive 
manner, but it would seem that, as their forefathers did, 
so do they now. Progress or improvement in this 
respect seems out of the question. The Emperor, him- 
self, after three days’ prayer, engages in farming pro- 
cesses, in order to prove his high estimate of the 
importance of cultivating the earth. 

The manner of burying their dead is curious ; tombs, 
graves, coffins are met with in all sorts of places. 

In the south, the natives form no regular cemeteries 
or churchyards as we do in Europe,* but the tombs of 
the dead arc scattered all over the sides of the hills, iho 
most pleasant situations being generally selected. The 
more wealthy individuals often convey their dead a 
considerable distance, and employ a kind of fortune- 
teller, whose dii^ it is ta find out the most appropriate 
resting place. T^his man goes with the corpse to the 
place appointed, and, of course, pretends to be very 
wise in the selection of the spot, as well as in the choice 
of the soil with which the ashes of the dead are to 
mingle in after years ; and upon trial, should the parti- 
cular earth appear unsuitable, he immediately orders 
the procession off to some other place in the neigh- 
bourhood, where lie expects to be rnoro successful. I 
believe many of the Chinese have this important point 
settled before they die ; for one day, when one of our 
principal merchants went to call on old Howqua, the 
fate liong merchant at Canton, a tray was brought Into 
the room with several kinds of earth upon it, which 
the old man examined with grout care, and then fixed 
on the one in which he wished to be buried. A situa- 
tion on the hill side is also considered of great import- 
ance, especially if it commands a view of a beautiful 
bay or lake. But, 1 believe, that of all places, the one 
most coveted is, where a winding stream, in its course, 
passes and then returns again to the foot of the hill 
where the grave is to be made. The director of the 
ceremonies, with a compass in his hand, settles the 
direction in which the body is to lio, which is another 
point of great importance. 

“An intelligentChiucse, with whom I was acquainted, 
informed me that this fortune-teller of the dead is often 
very eloquent in his descriptions of the future happiness 
of those who obey his directions ; he informs'them that 
they or their children, or some one in whom they are 
much interested, shall enjoy riches and honours in after 
life, as a reward for the attention and respect they have 
paid to the remains of their fathers ; — that as the stream 
which they then behold, when standing around their 
father’s grave, flows and returns again in its windings, 
so shall their path through life be smooth and pleasant 
until they sink into the tomb, hoary with years, 
respected, beloved, and mourned by their children. 
These men are generally great rogues, and play upon 
the prejudices of the people. 

“ It frequently happens, that after a corpse has been 
interred for some time, they call upon the relatives and 
inform them, that for some cause, which they affect to 
explain, it is absolutely necessary to remove* and ra- 
inier ik Should the relations object to this, the 
anawer is, ‘ Very well ; I don’t care ; but your children 
and ralations will also l>e regardless of your remains 
whan you die, and you will be imsori^le in your graves.’ 
The the poor deluded people are thus 

wrought upon, and a farther sum of money is extracted 
fer finding a tnore eultable grave.” 


qnestien of the black And gleeii Um beillg tekSA 
from the same plant is here deo&ddd, 

have stated in a foimer ehioter, ihgi the iu* 
plant of the northern green tea dutrieti^ is the tme 
Tkea viridis of botanists. 1 was no# Stmuglii 

not only to find an extensive tea dlottiet* but afaw to be 
present when the natives were picking and pmjMHng 
the leaves ; and I not only procured speoinMs wt M 
herbarinm, but also a living plant, which ! afWwnms 
took to the green tea hills of the north, aad fintad. on 
minute comparison, that it was identical with the 
viridw. In other words, the black and green teas 
which generally come to England from the ndrihefll 
provinces of China, arc made from the same Rpecl^w, 
and the difference of colour, flavour, &c., is solely the 
result of the different modes of preparation." 

There is, as usual, superstition among all sailors, 
tho Chinese not excepted. Something of a dovotiorial 
spirit is, however, mingled with their preparations fin* 
a voyage. • 

“ The Chinese sailor novor goes to sea without flrst 
presenting an offering to the gods td propitiate them, 
in order that the voyage may be a speedy and suceesS' 
ful one. Accordingly, on this day, the cabin of onr 
jnnk was set in order, and the tables covered with 
dishes of pork, mutton, fruits, and vegetables Candles 
and incense were burned upon the tables for a short 
time, and the whole business had someUiiug solemn 
and imposing about it. The cook, who seemed to ita 
the high priest, conducted all the oeramonies. On 
other days, as well as this, it was part of his duty to 
light the candlef^ in the little temple, whore tho gods 
were kept, as well as to burn incense, and prostrate ^ 
himself before them." 

There is a most exciting and Intereiiting scene on 
board this same Junk, when the pirates make their 
appearance. For all account of this, however, the 
reader must consult Mr. Fortune’s delightful volume. 
On our parts, we can assure him a great treaty and may 
fairly state in conclusion, that this work is the most 
precious contribution towards our knowledge of an 
extraordinary race of people. 


TllAVELS IN THE 8TBPPBB OF THE 
CASPIAN SEA.’ 

Thb volume before us forms one of that really valuable 
series of good and cheap works “The Foreign Library," 
and affords, like almost all its pradooessors, much valu- 
able and important information, which would otherwise 
be unknown to a large portion of the public* It is in- 
ferior to none of the early volumes, and gives a vei;y 
much more perfect History of Southern Hussia than 
any work on the same subject with which we are 
acquainted. Our limits will not Alow us on tlie present 
occasion to do more than give a very brief extract; and 
although we have suffbred a severe winter, we have not 
been visited with any thing like tho Snow Itinuucairns 
of Odessa. 

“ No language can give an idea of thest mtteU, or 
hnrrlcanes. They come down on the land with such 
whirling and driving gusts, such furious and continuous 
tempests, such whistlings and groinings oC the wind, 
and a sky so murky and threatening, that na hurricane 
at sea can be more alarming. The snow lanow pHed 
np like a mountain, now hmlowed into de|p VtllM, 
and now spread out into filmiiig and beavinii^ bPlo#a ; 


< <*Tfsvelii in the Steppes of the CsipUa 
Homxnsire De Hell. Chspmnt amt Ksll. 




fiE4iffV8 wmm uAms^ 


or olae it is driven through the nir like a long white' 
vei]« expading and folding on itadf until the wind has 
eeattered its last shreds before it. In order to pass from 
one honse to another, people are obliged to oig pa^s 
ibvongh the snow, often two yards deep. Whole flocks 
of sheep, surprised by the tempest not far from their 
folds, and even herds of horses, have been driven into 
the sea and drowned. When beset by snob dangers 
their instinct usually prompts them to cluster together 
in a circle, and form a compact mass, so as to present 
less snrbce to the metel. But the force of the wind 
graduallv compelling them forwards, they approach the 
shore, the ground fails them, and finally they all dis- 
appear beneath the waves." 


^octrB. 


[In OrJginftl Poetry, the Nume, real, or oMumed, of the Author, 
itpiinttd In Small Caplun, under the title ; in Selection! it is 
pimted in Itailes at the end.] 


TIME AND THE MAIDEN. 


** Oh, gentle Time ! give back to me 
One hour which thou haa taken ; 

I aak it as a boon of thee. 

That one lionr to awaken. 

** It is too beautiful to ho 
Within thy darkness lying : 

Oh 1 bring it back undianged to me;— < 

It was too fair for dying.” 

And gentle Time, he heard her pray, — 
He touched the hour she cherished; — 
And called it back to life— -the day, 

The hour, which long had perished. 

He brought her back the same sweet sky. 
The flowers around her blowing. 

Shedding their odorous fragrancy 
As though they still were growing. 

And all was bathed in evening light, 

In soft^t sun-light shining ; 

The dying day — ^the waking night, 

Their beauties were entwining. 

Perfect the silent bveliness, 

Over her senses stealiug — 

Her voice, when she essayed to speak, 
Trembled with inward feeling. 

It trembled as she strove to speak, 

** All blessinn on the spirit. 

But where is he for whom I seek, 

Whose love I do inheritP 

^ The brightest hour from ont the sky, 
m hmnan eye beholden. 

Without him would pass dimly by ; 

He made the light more golden. 

** E(ur better, Time, to be 

Lviftgthe ffmnwth under, 

Ain live we slmdng heavens to see, 
Propi those we asunder !” 

But Time, he auewered mournfully, 

** Poor maidw 1 tdl is over; 

Thine is a woman's destiny, 

My power hath chaiiged wy lover. 

** The light withiU hb heart is fled, 

The Are within it humiiig-^ 

The love he bears is cold and dead, 
Hnwortby thy returning. 

1 cannot bind a broken tie— 

Alas 1 1 can hut sever ; 

1 qnenoh l4>ve'« sweet idolatry 
In many a heart ibr ever. ' 


** Poor maiden 1 when long yearn are gone, 
Thy heart will tell thee clearly, 

’Twas well thou didst not look upon 
One thon hadit loved so dearly. 

"Togaseupon an altered face 
With earnest, vain endeavour, 

To read of love whioh hath no place, — 
This is a grief tor ever. 

“ How hadst thou home th* averted eye. 
The words so coldly spoken, — 

While yet love’s hollow mookeiy 
lived on in outward token, 

** Without one trace of that true light, 
Bright as the sun above lu, 

Which sparkles ont with joyous might, 

In all who deeply love us r* 

The voice in saddest whisper died — 

All, all is past and over. 

Save the broad plf which must divide 
The maiden and her lover. 


i^tscellaneotts. 


** 1 have here made only a nosegay of culled flowers, and 
have brought nothing of my own, but the string that ties 
them.'*— Jfontotynf. 

Thu usual monthly report of tho Boyal Astronomical 
Society for April, just published, contains amongst a 
variety of papers, a most interesti^ one entitled, 

Observations of Hind's second comet in full sanshinc." 
The visibility of a comet in the day time, and within 
two deg^B distance from the sun, is a phenomenon of 
a rare occurrence, which Mr. Hind describes. He says, 
'^I first saw the comet at 11 a.h., when the sky was 
perfectly cloudless about the sun, it had a whitish 
appearance ; but during the passage of some clouds ovor 
the sun, and between the breaks, I obtained some 
excellent views of the comet. The nucleus was nearly 
round, beautifully defined and planetary, the diameter 
8" or 1 0". Two frdnt branches of light formed a divided 
tail, like two longish erect ears or horns, arising from 
each side of the disc. At times I felt certain that the 
nucleus tunrdM. The tail resembled a thin sifioke." 
In a paper by Mr. Hind, on the expected re-appearance 
of the celebrated comet of 1264 and 1656, he observes, 
"the position of tMs comet in the heavens during the 
approaching re-appearance will be extremely unfavour- 
able for observation ; nearly the whole of the vast tra- 
jecto^ of this comet lies below the plane of the ecliptic, 
and far from ike paths of ike larger planets, but it ex- 
tends into spi^e more than twice the distance of the 
planet Neptune." 

N.B.— A stamped Edition of this Periodical con be forwarded 
free of postage, on application to the Publisher, for the conve- 
nience of parlies residing at a distance, prire 2f. 6d. per quarter. 
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l^arpn. 


Oh the green banks of Shannon, when Sheelah was nigh, 
No blithe Irish lad was so happy as 1 ; 

No harp like my own could so cheerily play ; 

And wherever I went was my poor dog Tray. 

When at last I was forced from my Sheelah to part, 

She said, (while the sorrow was big at her h^rt,) 

Oh, remember your Sheelah, when far, far away. 

And be kind, my dear Fat, to our poor dog Tray. 

Poor dog 1 he was faithful and kind, to be sure, 

And he constantly loved me, although 1 was poor ; 
When the sourdooking folks sent me heartless away, 

I had always a friend in my poor dog Tray* 


When the road was so dark, and the night was so cold, 
And Pat and his dog were grown weary and old, 

How snugly we dept in my old coat of gray 1 
And he licked me for kindness, my poor dog Tray ! 

Though my wallet was scant I remembered hU ease, 
Nor refused my last crust to his pitiful lace ; 

But he died at my feet on a cold winter day, 

And 1 played a sad lament for my poor dog Tray* 

Where now shall I go, poor, forsaken, and blind 1 
Can 1 find one to guide me so fiikithfiil and kind 1 
To my sweet native village, so fiir, far away, 

I can never more return with tny poor dog 

VmffhHL 
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SEASPffs umjk^sam. 


FBANK PAIBLBafi; ^ 

OB, OLB CfOMPABIONS IN NEW SOBNBfl.^ 

CHAt IT. .• 

OATOHTNG BIGHT OF AN OLD VUME, 

irTTEiii.T worn out, both in mind and body, by 
hard reading and confinement, I determined to return 
to Heathficld forthwith, with ** all my bluBhing honours 
thick upon me,” and enjoy a few weeks* idleness before 
again engaging in any active course of study M'hich 
might be nocesBary to fit me for my future profession. 
When the post came in, however, I received a couple of 
letters which rather militated against my intention of 
an immediate return home. A note from Ilariy Oak- 
lands informed me that having some weeks ago been 
ordered to a milder air, he and Sir John had chosen 
Clifton, their decision being influenced by the fact 
of an old and valued friend of Sir John^ residing 
there. He begged me to let liim hear all the Cambridge 
news, and hoped I should join him as soon as Mrs, Fair- > 
and my sister would consent to port with me. For 
hhuB^f, he said, he felt somewhat stronger, but still ; 
suffered mndi horn the wound in his side. The secmid ; 
letter was from my mother, saying she liad received an 
twriMan from an old lady, a cousin of my father’s, 
wlu) resided in London, ai^ as she thought dhaoge of 
seene would do Fanny good, nbe had accepted ait She 
had been there alroaii^ eam neeh;, and proposed return- 
at Ihe end of the nest, whhfii <1416 hoped would he 
soon enough to welcome .me after ihenondusiou jcI* iny 
labotaxsnit .the XXiilvor 8 it 9 % TTnahle to make up n^mind 
whether iln xamiuin wheoe I was for a week longer, or to ; 
lidBtoaisdnwalt my another’s arrival adi the cottage, 1 1 
tibisew an w gown and cap, and strolled out, the froah 
1^0 me after hnving been 
so As I passed the street where 

old iHounoe ^e pas^-cook liwed, J ihonght 1 wonM , 
osUnad ask how tasme was goa^ on, as I knew Har^ 
wouM be fftnxious for inforsudaon on this point. On 
entering ihe riiepi, 1 was most cordially xeeeived by the 
Ming mdy herself, who had iby tliis time qmto reeovered 
W.|^edMks,aaid on the prnaont oeoasion igipeoiiod 
tmuiMiiiflly g^and animated, which was soon aceountod 
for her fatlier, diawang me on mse aodc, informed 
M Inilt idm was gmng to he mmiried to a haghly 
Bpeetable young who had long ago fallen a oiictim 

to her chaiani^ and on whom she hod of late deigned to 
take pity ; the severe lesson she had been tanght having , 
induced her to ovorloek his intense mspeetability, 
mpial excellence, and round, good-uatured face— three 
strong disqualifications, which had stood dreadfully in 
his way when striving to render himself agreeable to 
the romantic Fomarina. I was answering their in- 
quiries after Oaklands, of whom they spoke in terms of 
the deepest gratitude, when a young man, wrapped up 
in a rough pea-jacket, bustled into the shop, and, with- 
out perceiving me, accosted Lizric as follows : — 

“Fray, young lady, can you inform me— what glorious 
buns 1— where Mr. — that is to say, which of these funny 
old edifices may happen to he Trinity College ? ” 

On receiving the desired information, ho continued, 
“Much obliged. 1 really must trouble you for another 
bun. Made by your own fair hands, I presume t You 
see, Tin quite a stranger to this quaint old town of 
yours, where half the houses look' like churches, and all 
the men like the parsons and clerks belonging to them, 
tcAing a walk in their canonicals, with four-cornered 
hats on their heads,— abortive attempts to ^iiarc the 
circle, I conclude 1 wonderfiil things, very. But, when 
1 get to Trinity, how am 1 to find the man 1 want, one 
Mr. Fran k Foi rioghr* 

(t) Continued Arom p. 136. 


Hem 1 ^k tibU, liberidT of interrupting the speaker, 
I %ad long since redognised as Ooleman,— though 
what could have brought him to Caminidge 1 was at a 
loss to cMioeiTie— by cemittf bated hinti and saying, in 
a gruff vOioo, 

" I am sorry you keep such low company, young 
man.” 

“And pray who may yon be that are so ready with 
your 'young man,’ I should like to know ? I shall have 
to teach you something your tutors and dons seem to 
have forgotten, and that is, manners, fellow ! ” exclaimed 
Freddy, turning round with a face as red as a turkey-cock, 
and not recognising me at first in my cap and gown : then 
looking at me steadily for a moment he continued, 
“ The very man nimself, by all that’s comical ! This is 
the way you read for your degree, is it 1 ” Then with a 
glance towards Lizzie Maurice, he sang, 

“ ‘ My only Iwoks 
Were woman’s looks, 

And fully till tluty taught me.* 

“ ‘It*B a Master of He-arts you’re striving to become, I 
suppose ? ” 

“Konsense," replied I quickly, for I saw poor Lizzie 
coloured aakd looked uncomfortable ; “ we don't allow 
bad ibe amde at Cambridge.” 

“tSiesi, iaitifliL, amiess the genius loci inspires mo with 
good ones.” B Btepa ied Freddy, as wc left the shop to- 
gether, “ the BOOM* I'm out of it the better.” 

Ten ndouteB’ osBrnrsation served to inform me that 
Freddy, havang been down to Bury St. Edmunds on 
husmess, had Btoppod at Cambridge on his way back, 
in order to fisid me out, and, if poBsible, induce me to 
aocompany him borne to HLllingford, and spend a few'^ 
di^B there. Thk .arrangement suited my case exactly, 
ns it Mvrly filled np &e space of tone which must 
^cBkapfie bdorc my mother’s retuni,«nd 1 gladly aooepted 
his inviHation. In itnxn, I presBeclhim to remain a day 
•or two with me, and see the Uems of Xlambridgc ; but 
it appeared that the NEOfnion on Which he had been tic- 
spatf^ed was on MpsDtant one, and would not brook 
delay; he must ihenedbre TOtnm ntioaioe to report pro- 
gress. As he oendd not stay with me, the most ad- 
visable thing seemed to be that 1 should go back with 
him. Retuming, thewlfore, to my rooms, 1 set Freddy 
to work on some Iwead and cheese and ale, whilst t 
haotened to cr.'im a pestmanteain and (mpiet-bag with 
Tsiious iudispcnBaldcs I tjben Tan to the Heop, and 
took on affectimiate fareweSl of Mr. Fxampton, making 
him ^mnise to .pay mo a visit Heallii^id Cottage ; 
and, in less than two hours frieiu the timeOelemau had 
first made his appearance, we were seated together on 
the roof of a stage-coach, nnd bowling along merrily 
towards Hillingford. 

During our drive, Coleman recounted to me liis 
adventures in search of Cumberland, on tho day pre- 
ceding the duel, and gave me a more minute descrip- 
tion than I had yet heard of the disreputable nature 
of liis pursuits. From what Coleman could learn, 
Cumberland, after having lost at the gaming-table large 
sums of money, of which he bad by. some means con- 
trived to gain poBRCBsion, had become connected with a 
gambling-house not far from St. James’s-street, and 
was supposed to bo one of its proprietors. Just before 
Coleman left town, there had been an expose of some 
shanicful proceedings which had taken place at this 
house, *->wmdowB had been broken, and the police 
obliged to make a forcible entrance; but Cumberland 
had as yet contrived to keep his name from app^ng, 
although it was known that he was ebneemea in the 
affair, and would be obliged to keep out of the way at 
present. 

“We shall take the old lady by sutpriae, I’ve a 
notion,” said Freddy, «b the coach set us down within 
ten minutes’ walk of Bha' ^iodge. “ I did not think 1 
should have gdt^lw Bdmund’s job over till 

to-morrow, and not to spipect me till 


i4ir 

•He seimie; but ahe^l be gtad mmgx to itai^ actme* iM^tfolemantoanorbef ftieoe»:XiiM^IIi^ to 
bedjr to eitliveii *her, for the OoTemor's in town, anA with her Mend at Bantone Priory till Wa Yetum, imd 
Lu<^ Markham Ib gone to stay with one bfHeriDtiarried bo her fh>m the horrota df iKdlttade, !Phli» |>1an 
» ffiBters/* being ' rendered impriotionble by teaiMm of Iak^v'b 

''I hopelsballnoteauseaiiymconveniettee, orannt^ abeenoe, Mrs. Coleman propoeed ihnt Wm flavlila 
yotir mother.” should remain with her rill Mr. VemeilVi terildti^ whirh, 

" Annoy my grandmother 1 and she was dead before she added, would l>e conferring a benefit oti'^liOri M her 
I was bom !” exclaimed Freddy disdainfully. ** Why, husband and son being both Heme, ibe wiB OiMflly 
bless your sensitive heart, nothing that 1 can do annoys dull without a companion. This ^an having menoved 
my mother: if I chose to bring home a mad bull in fits, all difficulties, Mr. Vernon proceeded on His Jonrnny 
or half-a-dozen young elephants with the hooping-cough, without further delay. Good Mrs. ColemanVi atfItaMon 
she would not be annoyed.” Thus {kssured, nothing on our arrival had been produced by tlio eofiiidbtiatieMi 
remained for me but silent acquiescence, and in a few that Mr. Yemen would ny no means appiwve Of the 
minutes we reached the house. addition of two dangerous young men to riio party f 

"Where’s your mistress I” inquired Freddy of the however Freddy consoled her by the ingenious HOphism, 
man-servant who showed us into the drawing-room. that it was much l>ettor for us to have arrived fogetlier, 
" Up.stairs, Sir, I believe; I’ll send to let her know than for him to have returned alone, as we shoiiTd now 
that you are arrived.” neutralize each other’s attractions ; and, while the 

" Do BO,” replied Coleman, making a vigorous attack young la<ly’s pleasure in our society would bo d<'UblM), 
upon the fire. she would bo effectually guarded against falling In love 

" Why, Freddy, I thought you said your cousin was with either of us, by reason of the impossibility of her 
away from home V inquired I. overlooking the equal merits of what Mrs. Coleman 

" So she is ; and what’s more, she won’t be back for would probably have termed "the survivor.” 
a fortnight,” was the answer. Having settled tins knottv point to his own satislhe* 

" llcrc’s a young lady’s bonnet, however,” said 1. tion, and perplexed his mother into the belief that our 
"Nonsense,” replied he; "it must be one of my arrival was rather a fortunate circumstance than otUe^ 
mother’s.” wise, Freddy despatched her to break the glorfoiiB 

" Coes Mrs. Coleman wear such spicy affairs as this!” tidings, as he called it, to the young lady, (Taiitioiiing 
said I, holding up for his inspection a most piquant her to do so cavefullv, and by degrees,^ for that joy Was 
little velvet bonnet, lined with pink. very often quite as dangerous in its effects as sorrow. 

"By Jove, no!” was the reply; "a mysterious Having closed the door after her, he relieved his 
young lady 1 I say, Frank, this is interesting.” feelings by a slight extempore hornpipe, and then slap- 

As he spoke, the door flow open, and Mrs. Coleman ping me on the bock, exclaimed, " lleru’M atransceudeut 
bustled in, in a great state of maternal affection, an(f go ! if this ain’t taking the chanp out of old Vornon, 
fuss, and conftision, and agitation. I’m a Dutchman. Frank, you villain, you lucky dog, 

" WJiy, Freddy, my dear b(»y. I’m delighted to see you’ve got it all your own way this l-lmo ; not a clmne^ 
yon, only I wish you hadn’t come just now;— and you, for me; 1 may as well shut up shop at once, and buy 
too, Mr. Fairlcgh,— and such a small loin of mutton for my.sclf a pair of pumps to dance in jit. your wedding.” 
dinner ; but I’m so glad to see you— looking like a " My dear follow, how can you talk such utter boh- 
gho.^t, so pale and thin,” she added, shaking me vrarmly sense 1” returned 1, tiyilig to jx'rsuade myself that I was 
by the hand ; "hut what I am to do about it, or to say not pleased, but annoyed, at ids insinuations, 
to him wlicn he comes back — only I’m not a prophet to " It’s no nonsense, Master Frank, but, os 1 eonsider it, 
gue.sfi things before they happen- and if 1 did, I should a very melancholy statement of facts. Whv, even putting 
.always be wrong, so what use would that be, I should aside your ‘ antecedentu' as the French have it, the 
like to knowT' roasted wrist, the burnt hall-dress, and all the rest of it, 

" Wliy, what’s the row, eh, mother? the cat hasn’t look at your present advantoges ; here you are, just ro- 
kittenotl, has she?” asked Freddy. turned from the University, covered with academieiil 

" No, my dear, no, it's not that ; but, your father honours, your cheeks paled by deep and abstruse study 
being in town, it has all come upon me so unexpectedly ; over the midnight lamp; your eyes flashing with on 
poor thing ! and siie looking so pretty, too ; oh, dear I unnatural lustre, indicative of an overwrought mind ; H 
when 1 said I was all alone, I iicvor tliought of it ; and graceful languor softening ilic nervous energy of your 
so he left her here.” manner, and imparting additional tcnd(;moss to tlioius- 

"Well, if it isn't the cat, what is it?” persisted cinatiou of your address; in fact, till you begin l,o got 
Freddy. into condition a^in,yuu are the very beau ideal of what 

"Why, my love, it’s veiy unlucky — very awkward, the u omen consider intiercsting and romantic.” 
indeed ; but one comfort is, we’re told, it’s all for the "Well done, Freddy,” replied 1, " wo shall discover a 
host when every thing goes wrong — a very great com- hidden vein of poetry in you some of tlu'sc lino days ; 
fort that, if one could but believe it; but poor Mr. but, talking of condition, leads mo to ask what time 
Vernon, you see, ho was quite unhappy, I’m sure, he your good mother intends us to dine ! ” 
looked so cross, and no wonder, having to go up to "There, now you have spoilt it all,” the ro- 

London all in a hurry, and such a cold day too.” joinder; "however, viewed abstracted!,), and without 

At the mention of this name, iny attention, which reference to the romantic, its not such a bad notion 
had been gradually dying a natural death, suddenly cither. I’ll ring and inquire.” 

revived, and it was with a degree of Impatience, which Ho accordingly did so, and, finding we liad not ahov« 

1 could scarcely restrain, that I awaited the conclusion half an hour to wait, he proposed that v o should go to 
of Mrs. Coleman’s rumbling account. After a great our dressing-rooms and adorn, before wc atlempt^tl to 
deal of circumlocution, of which I will mercifully spare face " the enemy,” as he rudely do.sifpiate(l Mii»a aavillo. 
the reader the infliction, the following facts were eli- It was not without a feeling <if trepidation for whieh I 
cited About an.hour before our arrival, Mr. Vernon, should have been at a loss to account, that 1 ventured to 
accompanied by his ward, had called to sec Mr. turn the handle of the drawing room door, where I ex 
Coleman, and, finding he was from home, had asked pected to find the party assembled before dinner, 
for a few minutes’ conversation with the lady of the Miss Savitle, who w'as seated cm a low chair Ity Ml«, 
house— his reason for so doi^ soon appeared,— he had Coleman’s side, rose quietly on my entrance^ aiMI 
mceived letters requiring his immediate piesenoe in vaneed a step or two to meet me, holding oiri h|r 
London on business, which 9i%Ht probably detain him hand with the unembarrassed thmiliarity of nti j|ia HU- 
for a day or two, and, lu^ liH% 4o leave Ifiss Saville quaintance. The graceful ease of her 
quite alone, he hod called rihl lie intention of b^ging restored eolf-poBseasioB, and, taking bug 
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hukd, 1 ezpreBied mj pleasore at Uidb uxtozpoctedly 
sMetiiig her again. 

^'Tott might have come a hundred times wltbont 
finding me^ although Mn. Coleman is kind enough to 
Invite me vexy often. But 1 seldom leave home; Mr. 
Yemon always appears to dislike parting with me.’* 


'*1 can easily conceive that,” replied 1 ; '’nay, although 
in common with your other friends, I am a sufferer by 
his monopoly, 1 can almost pardon him for yielding to so 
strong a temptation.” 

”1 wish 1 could flatter myself that the very compli> 
mentaxy construction you put upon it were the true 
one,” replied Miss Seville, blushing slightly ; "but I am 
afraid 1 should be deceiving myself if 1 were to imagine 
my society were at all indispensable to him. I believe 
if you were to question him on the subject, you would 
learn that his system is based rather on the Turkish 
notion, that, in order to keep a woman out of mischief, 
you must shut her u^.” 

"Really, Miss Saville,” exclaimed Coleman, who had 
entered the room in time to overhear her speech, " I 
am shocked to find you comparing your respectable 
and revered guardian to a heathen Turk, and Frank 
Fairlegh, instead of reproving you for it, aiding, abet- 
ting, encouraging, and, to speak figuratively, patting 
you on the back.” 

" I’m sure, Freddy,” interrupted Mrs. Coleman, who 
had been aroused from one of her customary fits of ab^ 
sence by the last few words, " Mr. Fairlegh was doing 
nothing of the sort ; he knows better than to think of 
such a thing. And if he didn’t, do you suppose I should 
sit here, and allow him to take such ’ liberties V But 1 
believe it’s all your nonsense,— and where you got such 
strange ideas, Tm sure 1 can't tell ; not out of Mrs. 
Trimmer's Sacred History, Fm certain, though you used 
to read it with me every Sunday when you were a good 
little boy, tiying to look out of the window all the time, 
instead of paying proper attention to your books.” 

During the burst of laughter which followed this 
speech, and in which Miss Saville, after an ineffectual 
struggle to repress the inclination out of respect to Mrs. 
Coleman, was fain to join, dinner was announced, and 
Coleman pairing off with the young lady, whilst I gave 
my arm to the old one, wo proceeded to tho dining 
room. 


THE GLASS MANUFACTURE. 

*^801(1 of tho numerous substances employed by man 
to lighten his labours, or advance his control over tho 
material world, are so little altered by art as to retain 
their origixial and native lineaments. Thus, the timber 
in a ship of war is little changed from the wood of the 
trunk once standing in tho recesses of the New Forest. 
But, with other materials, cveiy characteristic of the 
original disappears, so that to trace tho new production 
to its first state requires tho knowledge of many dis- 
tinct processes. 

Amongst such ixutanoes must be classed, for in 
no substance is tho change from the rude element to 
the transparent and refined material so remarkable. 
A heap of sand and ashes may to-day lie unnoticed in 
the stores of a glass-house, and to-morrow the same 
mass may have assumed the transparent and ciystal- 
like forms, from which the resplendent mirror, or the 
star inquiring telescope, are pr^uced. 

Wlten the mode of extracting glass from the earth 
was discovered, is amongst the doubtful events in human 
history, for neither the region in which it happened, 
nor the name of the discoverer, is dearly known. Thus, 
whether the result was the reward of long studies, pur- 
aned by some ancient experimenter in the ante-historical 
'pttciod, or the happy friut of some accidanj^'l| unknown: 


the latter however, more likely, for there seems little 
probability that any man should have deliheiately com- 
menced a search for the discovexy of glass. No natural 
phenomenon gives a hint that so beautiful a substance 
was producible from the sands on the sea-shore. Long 
might an inquisitive ancient philosopher have paced 
the smooth beach, and examined the forms and multi- 
tudes of its sandy elements, without suspecting the 
possibility of transforming such bodies into a material 
bright as the dew-drops when glittering on the soft 
grass in a summer’s momixig. 

Accident, the mother of so many arts, was, therefore, 
most likely the first teacher of the glass manufacture : 
and to such a source do the traditions of antiquity 
point Most readers have probably heard the story, as 
given by Pliny, the Roman naturalist, eighteen hun- 
dred years ago, and which, if we could take the writer 
for an authority, would show the exact beginning of 
this branch of human art. Pliny makes accident the 
source, the Holy Land the region, and merchants the 
agents of the discovery. Some navigators steered their 
ship, laden with nitre, into the Bay of Acre, and up a 
small river named the Belus, on the banks of which 
they rested, and lighted a fire to dress their food. The 
cooking vessels were placed upon some blocks of the 
nitre, between which the fuel was laid. The heat 
melted the nitre, and fused it with the sands of the 
beach, upon which a stream of transparent matter was 
observed to flow: to this simple occurrence the dis- 
covery of glass is ascribed. 

Now it must be confessed there is no high degree of 
Improbability in the account ; all seems natural enough ; 
and this has, no doubt, induced many to acquiesce in 
tho story, as giving a satisfactory account of the first 
production of glass. Wc arc naturally disposed to 
receive those tr^itions for truths which supply us with 
a plausible explanation of some obscure fact. It is not 
here intended to impugn the story of Pliny, for that 
would require more knowledge than that naturalist 
himself possessed ; but, on the other hand, we must not 
rest on the above statement as presenting the actual 
facts of the case. Pliny does but say what others had 
told him ; and such reports may have been received 
without any sufiicient authority ; for be it remembered, 
that Pliny, with all his various knowledge, was a credu- 
lous man, ever on the look-out for marvellous reports, 
and not overburdened with the critical faculty. After 
this statement each reader must be left to admit or 
reject the account given by tho old Italian naturalist. 

But, if wo are unable to ascertain the mode in which 
glass was discovered, we are sure that the manufacture 
has existed from the remotest ages. Amongst the 
ancient ruined cities of Egypt, articles made from glass 
have been found ; thus the eras which beheld the erec- 
tion of the pyramids, may also have witnessed tho less 
astonishing but more useful operations of glass-xnaking. 
The manufacturers of ancient Tyre were not ignorant 
of this beautiful substance, which they probably distri- 
buted to distant regions of the world, by their widely- 
extended commerce. Even amongst the ancient Chinese 
we find traces of this art, and a diminutive vase, of a 
bluish-white colour, made from this ancient Chinese 
glass, may be seen in the British Museum. It is well 
known that the Romans possessed glass vessels, as urns 
of this substance have been found in Herculaneum, and 
some of these are deposited amongst the antiquities of 
the Museum. The beautiful Portiand Yase Is formed 
of dark blue glass, and is supposed to have been the 
work of an ancient Greek artist, who must have been 
versed in the mannfkcture of the substa^KOe from which 
the vase is formed. Thus, in all the more important 
and civilized countries of the ancient world, we find a 
I knowledge of the aTt> so adapted to delight the elegant^ 

I and interest the philosophical. 

I The production of suoh a substance is less important, 

I doubtless, than the dJacovexy some of the more useful 
I metals, such as iron and copper; but its uses were, 
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nemtlielesB, jniffieiently appreciated to preeerve the art 
from extinction during the night of confusion which 
fell upon Europe in the earlier portion of the middle 
ages. 

Venice ranked this manufacture amongst the sources 
of her wealth, and guarded the secrets of ^e process 
with as much Jealousy as she watched the actions of her 
doges. Some remains of this art are still preserved in 
Murano, a town about a mile north of Venice. In 
England some large manufactories were fixed in Lon- 
don, at Crutched Friars and the Strand, about the 
middle of the 16th century. How little the art had 
been previously practised in this country, may be under- 
stood from the high value and rarity of glass windows 
in English houses. Few circumstances Hlustrate this 
more strongly than the custom of removing such win- 
dows from the casementR, and packing tho frames in 
boxes, whenever the family removed from one habitation 
to another, as from a country to a town residence. But, 
if glass was rare and costly in tho time of Elizabeth, 
the tastes of the people were not such as to encourage 
a great increase of the production from the few manu- 
facturers ; indeed, the skill of these could as little be 
compared with that of our glass makers in the 10th 
century, as the knowledge of a middle-age alchemist 
with the attainments of Sir Humphrey Davy. This 
slow advance of the art did not solely arise from the 
absence of patronage on the part of tho government, 
for .Tames I. gave n patent for the manufacture to Sir 
Uobert Mansell ; and the Duke of Buckingham, intro- 
ducing skilful workmen from Venice in 1670, esta- 
blished a manufactory at Lambeth, where the traveller 
may now sec the furnaces of the glass-houses burning. 
The existing manufactories are not the direct successors 
of those Bupporicd by the duke, who was too deeply 
involved in political intrigue at that time, to give 
much attention to the useful .arts : his works at Lam- 
beth, were, therefore, neglected, and, after a short period, 
wholly abandoned. The manufacture continued, nevor- 
tbelcss, to advance, though slowly, and glass became a 
taxable article in the time of William TlL; whilst, in 
the reign of George IT., the raw materials were made 
subject to a higher excise duty. The first large manu- 
factory was established in Lanca-sliire, a county so re- 
nowned in the history of the practical, near Prcscot, 
where the “Governor and Company of the British cast 
plate-glass manufacturers,” gave a decided impulse to 
the production of the material in Britain. This society 
obtained a royal charter, and the sanction of parliament, 
for its operations in 1773. Thus, at tho very period 
when Hargreaves and Arkwright were developing the 
capabilities of cotton machines in one part of Lanca- 
shire, the capital of this company was, in another part 
of the same county, giving tho necessary stimulus to 
the production of glass. 

But how was the manufacture faring, meanwhile, in 
other European countries] The French government 
hod early taken so strong an interest in this depart- 
ment of art, that persons of noble birth were allowed 
to exercise it without the loss of social position, to 
which a pursuit of trade or commerce generally led. 
So far the glass manufacture had no cause for complaint, 
in a time when foreign and civil wars were desolating 
France, and retarding the pursuit of all arts, save those 
of attack and defence. But the gentlemen of France 
were neither willing nor able to avail themselves of this 
allowance, so that little was done till the 17th cen- 
tury, when the financial genius of tho minister, Colbert, 
included the art of glass-making amongst the commer- 
cial improvements to the development of which his 
labours were devoted. 

As one cause of the previoasly slow progress of tho 
manufacture liad been ignorance respecting the proper 
materials, and the best modes of working, so, before 
much advance could be made, it was necessaiy to gain 
an insight into the usual methods pursued in countries 
where the art bad been long practised. The agents of 


Colbert, therefore, dlreeted tlieir attontlon to the glalih 
houses of Italv; but all their attempu to aoo^ulre the 
desired knowledge were, for a long tftae» hafiled by too 
Jealousy of the Italian mannihQtiiieitb kept th^lr 
various processes most vi^^antly oonoeated from the 
knowledge of foreigners. After many derleei, the 
French succeeded in their attempts: a neinber of 
operatives became possessed of the prinetplee adopted 
by the Italians, and, soon after, in 1665, a manufiteiory 
was erected at Tourbeville, near the port of Oht^ 
bourg. 

Since this period the progress of tho manufhoture in 
France has been constant, and glass is now produ(H)fl In 
that country equal, or nearly so, in all Its quaUties, to 
the finest made in England or Germany. 

Let us now describe the diiTerent procossos by which 
this sparkling and transparent substanoe Is produced 
from sand and ashes. Previously to entering uiion Ml 
account of the various kinds of glass, and the dulbront 
operations pursued in their pro<lnction, it may be usefiil 
to give a general statement of the matenah used in the 
manufacture, after which the reader will more readily 
apprehend the ensuing descriptions. 

Glass in general consists of two bodies united by the 
agency of a third: these two being sand, and some 
alkaline substance ; and tho uniting matter, or tho/mr, 
is usually lime. Buppose a quantity of flinty sand Is 
mingled with soda or potash ; these will not be fiisod 
without the aid of a flux, which effects that singular 
union between tho two substances, from which another, 
so totally distinct from each, arises. Other materials are 
sometimes used to perform this friendly office for the 
silicous and alkaline bodies ; thus, borax, and a peeu^ 
liar compound of lead and oxygon called litharge, are 
employed for such a purpose. Let us glance for a 
moment at the nature of the two substances, the filnl 
and tho alkali, which enter so largely into tho eom^ 
position of tho ornamental and useful material which 
combines the extremes of tho elegant and tho usefitli 
contributing to the luxury of the palace, whilst it 
secures from the blast the peasant in his moorslde 
cottage. The man who observes tho long line of flint in 
the chalk cliff's near Dover, may not. perhans think of 
proposing two curious and interesting questions for his 
thoughts to work upon, whilst the is gazing on the 
bold scene of that historic coast. These questions are, 
“What were those flints T and “ What luwg they yet be' 
comer To tho former qiieiy science would answer 
thus;— those globules and plates of flint, though now 
so hard, were once most probably in a fluid state, and 
assumed their present form under the influence of 
that natural chemistry which works on all sides in the 
visible world. 

Some of these flints are, in fact, but the sepulchres of 
numerous shell fish, around tho bodies of which the onc^ 
fluid substance has formed a solid casing. Thus he who | 
picks up a nodule of this common matoriai hclds in hli { 
hand a memorial of tho ancient oarlli, wiicii some 
caiiseB, now long hushed to rest, poured over the (Ks?an 
beds those flinty streams which arc now. by the sub- 
siding of tho sea, or tho elevation of the land, made 
visible. It is a singular contrast in the history of tho 
world, that so curious a memento of its early ages should 
be employed by men in creating additional means (br 
diffusing elegance and comfort through the present i 
population of the globe. This reflection will answer the 
supposed inquirer's second question. “ What may flint 
become r Thus the sight of a hie of glass leatls the 
gazer's thoughts into two groat fields of human know- 
ledge,— -tho geology of the earth, and the clTllizat.ion of 
ite inhabitants. One of the elements therefore of' glaks 
is flint ; the other, or tho alkaline, may either Ihd soda, 
potash, or pearlash, the two latter being the sediment 
deposited by water in which the ashes of certain |)liliia 
have been soaked ; tho principal difference bei^ that 
pearlai^ is piorc refined by roasting, which liroa It 
from fiubstanoea. S^a is alro precerefi tVom 





vegetable aebee, but the plonte in ibis case grow near 
^ sea. ThuH, from flint or sand, uid aahef , arieea the ^ 
material, wbieh, in the fonn of the Poitland vaae, the 
telempic lens, or luxurious mirron^ contributes in 
ase^ various modes to the refinement of life. 

There are five varieties of glaaa, each differing much 
from the other, and requiring dist^ct operations for its 
production : these are^flint glass -plate glass—brown 
glass— broad glass— and bottle glass, 

1, Flint gla88 » — ^This was originfdly named from the 
flint formerly used in its manufacture, but which is now 
superseded by fine sand, selected with care from various 
districts. Sand, pearlasb, and litharge, are the mate- 
rials generally employed for the production of flint glass; 
but different manu&cturers use various proportions of 
these substances, as their scientific knowledge or ex- 
perience may suggest. Some skilful glass makers fuse 
together one hundred parts of Lynn sand, sixty parts of 
litharge, and thirty of purified pearlosli. Tho reader 
may here ask whether the sand required is of a peculiar 
nature, and whether Lynn alone supplies the necessary 
quantities. The sand must contain flint in some form, 
consequently none but silicious sand will suit the manu- 
fimturer’s purpose ; he is therefore compelled to draw 
supplies for his furnaces from those districts which 
yield such a material. 

The principal sources in England, arc Alum Bay, in 
the Isle of Wight, and Lynn, in Norfolk, Thai from Jjynn 
is remarkably fine and white ; and its exportation forms 
an important branch of tho trade from that port. In 
Alum Bay tho bed of sand is from thirty to fifty foot in 
thickness, and under this are the singular marine and 
fresh-water formations revealed to view in Hcadon Hill. 
But neither Lynn nor Alum Bay can yield a suflicieucy of 
pure sand to satisfy the glass manufacturers, who have 
sometimes entertained apprehensions of a failure in the 
nreoious silicious deposits. Bcrc we have another 
illustration of the value imparted to the simplest ob- 
by the labours of civi listed man. Of how little 
worth in the eyes of an ancient Briton, in the time of 
Cmsar, would the sands of Alum Bay or Lynn have ap- 
peared 1 Would Cfcsar himself have seen ought in these 
worthy of a statesman’s notice 1 probably not ; yet such 
apparently barren wastes arc to some more precious than 
a mine of gold and silver, and present the resources 
whence fortunes are to be extracted by a species of re- 
fined alchemy, supplied not by ignorant enthusiasm, 
but by sober knowledge. Were some persons to see a 
iargje ship enter l.he docks at Liverpool laden with sand, 
they might be puzzled to comprehend the of such a 
cargo; but the glass manufacturer regards tho vessel 
with pleasure, for she contain^ the clemeuta of tons of 
finest glass, which may hereafter contribute to the 
pleasures of a palace, or the innocent enjoyment of a 
cottage. alstant shores of New Holland have been 
searwed'fbr this glass-sand, and vessels have crossed the 
Pacific laden with the singular cargo. The fears of a 
decline in the supply of sand enter! alucd by some glass 
manufacturers, may however be as groundless as the 
alarms raised some years bjick respecting the duration 
of our coal fields. 


THE RISE AND DECLINE OF CHIVALRY IN 
ENGLAND. 

Pars L 

**ThMi life was a wiW and gormaw dream, 


A meteor glaaeing with fitfiu beam ; 

And the knight prideed fiirai wifii his lance in rest, 

To for iliatnnt lauds at his ladye’s behest ; 

And the Templar roshed to the Holy Land ; 

And the Troaoadmur wandered with haip in hand.” 

Chivalrt, in the fiiU and romance sense of the tom, 
as it is now understood, was not proV8lei^,„iii England 
until smne lime after the establiriunenbf’*'^ ''^ 


dynasty, nor indeed till the devotion of all Euri^ 
towards the East for the recoveiy of the Holy Land 
from the grasp of unhelieven, had imbued the whole 
system with that pervading feeling of religion which 
the earnest participation of the Hierarchy in the pur- 
poses of the Crusades had communicated to it. Never- 
theless, the honour and order of knighthood had long 
existed, even amongst the paladins of Charlemagne, 
even in the dreary woods of Germany ; and in England 
it was in operation in the days of the Saxons, and its 
details were at that time imbued with a religious cha- 
racter which the Normans, at first, contemned. 

Knighthood was never a birthright, though it became 
a necessary obligation^ to those of gentle birth after the 
Council of Clermont ; for at this Council it was decreed, 
that even so early as twelve years old the nobly-born 
boy should take an oath before his Bishop to defend the 
oppressed, the widow, and the orphan ; to exert himself 
to render travelling safe, and to destroy tyranny. Thus, 
says the historian of chivalry, all its humanities were 
sanctioned by legal and ecclesiastical power. 

When from various circumstances it became an onerous 
and expensive duty, laws were ordained compelling 
the OAvnors of adequate portions of land to assume the 
dignity, and these laws 'were fully re]>ealcd only in the 
reign of Charles I. Before the establishment of a 
standing army, knights and their followers were tho 
only military defenders of the country. Thus we find 
that the all-importaut Castle of Dover was committed 
to John do Fiennes, who, with the means provided for 
the purpose, appropriated to its defence t.he services of 
eight other knights and their followers by turns. And 
thus it was elsewhere. All estates and property were 
held under the feudal obligation of providing knights 
at the call of the sovereign, in number proportionate to 
its value. The ** legal service of a knight, for the land 
which he held by military tenure, vras, to serve forty 
days at his ow^n costs, when the king went against his 
enemies.” This obligation was equally attached to 
ecclesiastical property; and it is owing to this circum- 
stance that we frequently read of the knights attached 
to ecclesiastical foundations : and, as state and pomp 
increased, a domestic array— so to term it — of knights, 
became a necessary item of baronial state. Thomas ^ 
Becket had no less than seven hundred knights as part 
of his household ; and William Longchamp, Bishop of 
El 3 % Chancellor and Lord Chief Justice in Richard the 
First’s time, travelled with fifteen hundred horsemen 
in Ids suite. 

Though gentle birth was usually considered a neces- 
sary requisite for a knight, inferior birth, so that it 
were honest, was not an insurmountable obstacle to the 
investment of ono of aj^jtroved valour. But to tho 
higher grades of the order a pure origin was indispen- 
sable. No bastard, even of a king, could be a templar 
or a knight of St. John. Perhaps tho most remarkable 
instance on record of tho elevation of a man of low birth 
to knighthood, fame, wealth, and honour, is that of Sir 
John Hawkwood,^ better known as "John of the 
Needle,” a tailor’s apprentice, and the son of a tanner 
of Sible Hedingham, Essex, who was pressed into the 
service of Edward III. Turning, as Fuller says, "his 
needle into a sword, and his thimble into a shield,” he 
went to the French wars, stood like a valorous knight 
the hottest of the brunt at the battle of Foictiers; 
flying, like his own needle, at the back of his general, 
the Black Prince ; hewing down the obdurate with his 
sword as smoothly as erst he had a crooked seam with 
his goose ; winning his knighthood by valour alone— he 
made all Europe resound mth his ftme. He married 

(1) Hswkwood— i. e. Falcon of the wood: derived, itii said, 
from the clrcumttsnce of hla mother, when In labour and In dan- 
gerotti cireuinataiioea, ftausing honelf to be oonveyed to a neigh- 
bouring wood, where, from lonae magical Influence, her oelehmted 
son was hom with safety to henelf. 
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tVe Duke of Milan's niece, and when he dind (as even a 
tailor must, though he have as many lives as a cat) he 
had^ the whole ci^ of Florence as mourners. 

The mode of investiture of a knight was anciently 
very simple. Oharles the Great merely girded a sword 
oii his son Louis the Good, and in ancient Germany 
the handing of a shield or javelin to the ardent and 
eager aspirant conferred on him on the instant the 
dignity of manhood, and the honour of a defender of 
his country. But gradually pomp and circumstance 
accumulated on the ceremony. Edward the Elder, our 
Saxon king, had Athclstan arrayed in a scarlet robe ere 
he girt him with a belt ornamented with precious , 
ptones, bearing a sword in a sheath of gold. Shortly 
after this we hear of absolution and confession as neces* 
Bary prelimiimries to the ceremony, and of religious 
offices accompanying the ceremonial itself, of the sword 
being Idcssctl, and of the Eucharist being administered 
to the new-made knight : and, though, as we before re- 
marked, the Normans at first despised these religious 
accompaniments, it seems as tliougli it might be only 
the iron-heavtcd Conqueror who set them at nought; 
for wc find that his rude and licentious son, the fied- 
haired, was consecrated kniglit by Archbishop Lan- 
franc. 

.Still chivalry, which ever took its hue from the 
gciicral .aspect of the times, was now in its very rudest 
state. The feudal system was in many respects pro- 
ductive of anarchy and misrule ; each baron was omni* 
potent in his own domain, the c.Ktcnt of which was 
limited only by his power and strength, and, at a period 
when might made right,” it is easily to be supposed 
that no domestic or personal virtue would secure the 
pos.^'cssiion of an c.state to any one more remarkable for 
these (piali tics than for llic more potent conaidcration 
of military force, or the wealth to purchase it. In fact, 
any occuj[)ant of a domain was at the mercy of another 
■who could muster a greater numher of armed retainers. 
The nimicrouR forests were occupied by banditti, who 
bribed the neutrality if not the connivance of those 
neighbouring barons wl}o might, had they been so dis- 
posed, have somewhat assisted the feeble laws in their 
feebler enforcement. TIuj abduction of females of wealth 
and rank was an every-day occurronee ; and they werc 
kept in ri.i‘id confinement, and oftentimes subjeeled to 
cruel u:'agc as a mciuis of forcing them into a marriage 
wliich s’lould give their brutal ravislicrs a legal claim 
to their possessions. Even the royal dignity W'as not 
exempted from this degrading ami abhorrent risk, for 
Matilda of Scotland, aficrw^ards w'ifo of Heiny J., w^as 
obliged to assume the veil in Eumscy Abbey to avoid 
the risk of a forced marriage. 

The cruelties practised by these lawdess marauders 
are abhorrent even to mention. The following descrip- 
tion from an old author refers to the period of the reign 
of Stephen. 

"d’hey grievously oppressed tlie poor people with 
building castles; and, when they w'ere built, they filled 
them witli wdeked men, or rather devils, >vho seized both 
men and women who they imagined had any money, 
threw them into prison, and put them to more cruel 
tortures than the martyrs over endued. They suffo- 
cated some in mud, and suspended others by the feet, 
or the licad or the thumbs ; kindling fire below them. 
Tlicy squeezed the heads of some with knotted cords, 
till they pierced their brains, while they threw others 
into dungeons swarming with serpents, snakes, and 
toads.” 

Perhaps we may venture to hope that this picture, if 
not exaggerated, is but of partial application, and may 
refer more especially to the lawless and foreign bands 
which the turmoils of Stephen’s reign werc the cause of 
introducing into the kingdom ; for most certainly the 
habitudes of chivalry were then ffist progressing towards 
their high and refined charaoter. Rufus, notwithstand- 
ing his personal vices, is said to have conduced towarda 
this resmt ; for, uncbivalric as he himself was, he could 


adimim knightly virtual in bn onihuslai% 

admirer of bravery, aad courted tnu of all 

countries to his society, fn of 111 suiHMiMit,, 

Henry 1., an instance occurred ao o^idealy oidvalhHts 
as any recorded in later times. This^w^ iU the iloUl 
of Audelay, when he was opposed to the tWaolr ktuf, 
who took arms in behalf of Duke Robert lly taelt 
consent a number of each army detached themselves 
from the moss, in oi*dcr to decide, by ihetr individual 
warfare, the fate of the whole. 

Although Henry' the Second’s roign was marked 
chivalrous displays, its prevailing charaoterlsitc liad a 
general infiiicncc on society, wbioli conduced (soooudoi'Uy 
only to the religious irifiuorice of the clergy! to the pnt- 
duction of those qualities which wore the refining marki 
of the chivalry wliich distiumuHlieil the reign of illdwar4 
ITT., the culminating poriuu of the Sun of Knighthoods 
This was the love of letters both of Bcauclcn; and hti 
gay and beautiful wife. For now the Troubadour warbled 
his changos at the feet of thu graceful queeu, or hU 
mi'^ycTtfee in tho appreciating oar of the kingly scholar^ 
Now was it that Muster Wacc garbed in a ranilllar 
tongue the Latin Ohronicloof Jeflrcy of Monmouth, and 
garnished it with many a delightful lejgend, deoomteil 
it with many a foreign wrcatli, I'ulled m tho romautie 
plains of Brittany, and flowing with melody and iimstOi 
Now' it was that the knight strung his harp as he ihiifbd 
his mail, and threw aside the buy encircled helmet la 
order to WTcathc his brow with the perfumed myrtlo. 
Now was that taRtc for literature awakened, which found 
for centuries its chief, imlced iu imly food» in tho wiir*^ 
like achievements of Clnirlemngno and his Paladins ; 
in tho marvclloim actions of Alexander; in tho gigaiitio 
prowess of Hercules ; and far and above all, in the souL 
inspiring details of tlio **gcRtoH” of Artliur ami hia 
knights of tho “ Tabic Ibnidc,” whetlicr reconllng tholr 
feats of arms again-st w’liole iMiitincnts of Saracens 
their loyalty tind devolion to (be idoli/tMl beings froiti 
whom ail inspiration was derived, tliosc fair ami gentlw. 
dames by w’hom, if thoHC tales la) I, rue, Eve in Pantdiso 
mn.st have looked liomely ; o)', inoiv ibun all, their holy 
quest, their painful toil, in all humblcnoKh and devotion 
of heart, in search of tho blesBcd Saiigrcul. 

Chivalry tlms regulated by rcligiuufl precept, and 
ornamented 1>y a tiu tc for llieratnrc and mimic, and 
tinctured stn)ugly with romantic feallug-- tho fruit of 
these tastes— was an elevating code, and certainly tendeil 
to ennoble ibo human race, to humanize their untamed 
pus&ion.s, to regulate their uncurbed wills, In an tnra of 
heretofore law'le.sH lurbuleueo. The zeal of its votaries 
may have bordered on, or, indeed, innvat* times have 
reached cx(.ravagancc, but it w*as a zeal over unselfish 
and generous; and there was no country, ways M. do 
Palaye, where chivalry did not “exert its iiiflueuco to 
promote public and private good.” It eaiinol be denied, 
says Henry, that the stiirit of tho laws of eliivalry w'aa 
friendly to the cause of virtue. 

Its characteristics, or rather, its avowed precepts and 
principles, those, to which tho nu^ily initiated hniglit 
solemnly pledged and vowed himf'clf, were of the highost 
order, and formed the grea^ the redeeming quality of“ 
that which we may teim tho modern chivalry, iUi di»- 
tingnisheil from the mere bei’oie valour of the auoienU, 
or tliat which pervaded the forests of tJennatty. 

Not the forms merely, but the great trntlis and pve- 
cepts of religion, wore engrafted on the mind, and 
enforced in the practice of the candidate for knightr 
hood. To be obedient, to be temperate, to be humble, 
sincere, to be active and obliging, to perform huiulde 
offices with cheerfulness and grace, and to look up to 
ciders and auperiors with reverence and affootionuio de- 
votion; were the qualities daily and hourly iuonloated 
in the domains of the chief barons and noblea, whitbor 
resorted the youth of both sexes of the inferior mobility 
around^ to trained in the usages and virtoel of that 
arjgtocnlligl^ which they were afberwarda tH orna- 
ment ' 
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Mmr boantifnl were the parting words of the mother 
of tlA Chevalier Bayard— the knight saw peur et sans 
rsproe^e^-^ him on hie quitting hia patenial home to 
mingle in the turmoil of life t — 

" As &r as a mother can command her child, 1 com- 
mand you to observe three things, and, if you fulfil 
them, be assured that you will live with honour in this 
world, and that God will bless you. The first is, that 
you fSur God, serve him, and love him, without ever 
offending him, if that be possible. Be particular to 
pray to him every day, both morning and evening, and 
he will assist you. The second is, that you be gentle 
and courteous toward the nobility; that you evince 
neither hauteur nor pride towards any person ; that yon 
be ready always to oblige every person ; that you avoid 
deceit, falsehood, and envy; that yon be sober and faith- 1 
fhl to your word. Console widows and orphans as much | 
as in your power ; avoid flatterers, and take care that | 
you never become one. The third thing which 1 recom- 
mend to you is, again, charity. Neither your father 
nor I have a long time to live : God grant that before 
we die we may hear news of you which may bring 
honour upon ourselves and upon you ! 1 commend you 
to the Divine goodness.” 

This advice was entirely in aocordance with the 
general rules of chivalry. 

The duties required iirom a knight were very arduous, 
and the system of training was proportionably severe. 
It began, at seven vears old, with such athletic exercises 
as were suited to the age of the pupil, these gradually 
increasing in extent, in number, in severity, according 
to the increasing strength and advancing years of the 
novice. We shall at once understand the peremptory 
necessity for this early initiation, if we call to mind the 
dreadful and overwhelming fatigue which those persons 
undergo, who now occasionally, at a coronation, or a 
lord mayor’s show, wear for a few hours an ancient suit 
of armour, and compare their labours with those re- 
quired formerly, when a person was not thought qualified 
for knighthood, unless he could perform with eiise the 
most athletic, laborious, and fatiguing exercises in full 
armour, for many hours together, and without showing 
fatigue. They were even trained to use the maulo or 
the sword, to leap, to jump, &c., for a certain time, 
ufithoui taking breath. Doubtless many died in the 
training. 

Falcouiy in all its branches, the harp, and dancing, 
were regularly taught as ornamental adjuncts to the 
more severe occupations of the youth ; and “the strongest 
passion of the human breast was made subsciwient to 
the cause of virtue,” by each youth being not merely 
permitted, but encouraged, to choose from the beauties 
of the baronial court, the fair one most suited to his 
fiincy, whose future grace was to be won by a long series 
of knightly and honourable achievements. 

The period of probation passed, and the novice having 
gradually risen through, and efficiently performed, the 
offices of page and esquire— with fesling, and vigil, and 
praye^ with earnest religious exhortation, and solemn 
and affectionate benediction— the youthful knight was 
girt with that sword, on receiving which he solemnly 
vowed to defend the Church; attack the wicked; re- 
apeet the priesthood ; protect women and the poor ; to 
be merciful, to be courteous : to preserve the countiy in 
tranquillity; and to shed his last drop of blood in 
behalf of his brethren. 

JBveiy extraneous aid was afibrded, which could add 
to the solemnity and interest of such a scone, and 
engage the feelings more deeply in it. The pomp and 
magnificence of the baronial hall, with its courtly com- 
plement of state and equipage : the unwonted honour 
paid to him by all around, the most distinguished 
knights and the most beautiful ladies vying with each 
other in tlieir personal attentions to him ; the white 
dress thrown over him, symbolical of his nev character, 
the scarlet one, as emblematical of his to 

shed his blood in the cause of heatSnj MH of 


hlskaad^i evir a symbol of servitude te<}od; the sweid, 
with Bttnblance of a oroas, to signify the death of 
Christ; the spear, on account of its straightness, the 
emblem of truth; the spurs of diligence; the helmet 
of modesty; — all these, and many oGier then well- 
understood symbols of faith, and honour, and duty, 
were conferred on the youth on hia first solemn equip- 
ment as a knight, and the various duties which they 
intimaied were impressed on his mind by every cir- 
cumstanee most likely to influence it. 

August assemblies were often collected to witness the 
investiture of some person of rank, and sometimes even 
nationid hostilities were suspended for it. When Charles 
YI. of France knighted the sons of the Due d’ Anjou at 
St. Denis, the kirights and ladies of England were 
invited to the feast by couriers sent expressly, though 
the two countries were then at war. 

But, perhaps, the most splendid inauguration the 
world ever witnessed was that which was celebrated in 
the abbey of Westminster, in the year 1306, when the 
Prince of Wales, son of Edward I., received his spurs. 
Three hundred youths,'^ the hope and pride of the 
kingdom, the scions of its noblest aristocracy, were at 
the same period invested with the knightly order. Many 
of them, with the prince, performed their vigil in 
Westminster Abbey ; but even this lordly precinct was 
not sufficiently spacious to accommodate all, and many 
adjourned to the Temple. But, at the time of the 
solemn investment, the whole three hundred youths, 
then in the very pride of their years, were robed in 
purple mantles broidered with gold, the gift of the king, 
and many of them decorated with furs more valuable 
I in that day than gold. 

I We may fancy the pride with which the ambitious, 

‘ but brave monarch, would look upon this hopeful assem- 
blage; we may imagine the hearts swelling almost to 
[ bursting of the youths themselves ; the manly exulta- 
tion of their bravo fathers and sponsors ; the proud, yet 
somewhat tearful, admiration of the matrons who wit- 
nessed the son of many tears, of many hopes, thus intro- 
duced to the rough highway of the world ; the intense 
earnestness with which the gentle and high-born maidens 
observed the whole, hero and there one endeavouring, 
all vainly, to conceal her own especial interest therein. 

Around, as far as the eye could reach, amid the dim 
arches and cloistered gloom, the space was thronged 
with eager beholders, heralds, pursuivants, esquires, 
minstrels, varlcts, pages, their brilliant and party- 
coloured vestments contr(u$tcd with the dark cowls of 
the lay brothers of the monastery, or of other members 
who were not privileged to press nearer to the scene of 
action. Immense multitudes thronged the sanctuary 
without the walls, and every avenue leading therefrom. 

Each happy candidate for tlie honour of knighthood 
was attended by tw^o or three experienced knights ; and 
so dense, so fearful, was the throng in that part of the 
Abbey near the scene of the ceremony, that, it is said, 
two knights were crushed to death, and many fainted. 

No such catastrophe, however, had taken place, or 
wras anticipated, when the jubilant tones of the organ, 
and a bustle at the further end of the church, announced 
to the eager multitude that the great personages were 
arrived, and that the ceremonies were about to com- 
mence. 

Dense and unbroken as had appeared the mass, a way 
was insensibly opened, and first came those bearing the 
banners of the Abbey, which were disposed in convenient 
resting-places near the head of the choir, Then came 
the choristers in white robes, chaunting as they passed 
along. Acolytes, with their golden censers, flinging 
steams of rich incense around, which curled aloft, and 
melted away amid the rich tracery of the roof, were 
followed by various members of the Abbey, in robes «£ 


(1) By thlf we must understand, generally, the actual removal 
only of a lock of hair. 

U) Turner and Mills : some authors say two hundred only. 
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9 ^ 9 ^ and tbaa hj the prior of the oonTont, ridilr 
habited, and walking with the bearing of a prince. A 

S liest, bearing a lofty cross, preceded the abbot, Walter 
e Wenlock, who wore alb, stole, and cope of the richest 
embroidery, and a silver mitre of priceless valu^ so 
richly was it emblazoned with pearls and gems. An 
immense ruby gleamed in front, and on either side were 
exquisitely carved images of St. Peter and St. Edward 
the Oonfessor. He carried a crosier in his right hand, 
turning the crook backward towards himself, indicating 
that his authority was limited to his own community. 
By his side walked the Bishop of London, for the Abbot of 
Westminster acknowledged no inferiority, so peculiarly 
was Westminster privileged. The bishop held his cro- 
sier in the left hand, with the crook forward towards 
the people. 

These personages were followed by a priest, bearing 
a two-ribbed cross before the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the noble, independent, and uncompromising Robert of 
Winchelsea, — that thorn in the flesh ” to Edward 1. 
who hod mental nerve to refuse a cardinal's hat; 
who, though an archbishop, had been so reduced in 
consequence of his unflinching adherence to the prin* 
ciples of his church, tliat he had not ** one place of all 
his bishopric whereon to laie his head," and had taken 
refuge in the house of “a pooro persone," — but whose 
unlimited hospitality, benevolent heart, high intellect, 
and conscientious firmness, albeit imbued with some 
human weakness in the shape of spiritual pride, had 
ultimately brought him triumphant through his hard 
ordeal. He was fully re-established in the favour of the 
king; and, until his own death in 1313, undauntedly 
rebuked the vices of his weak successor. 

With a calm and lofty dignity, which seemed so 
entirely to emanate from himself as to be utterly unin- 
fluenced by surrounding circumstances, magnificent as 
they were, ho proceeded to the high altar, which was 
literally crowded with gohl plate and jewellery. A 
thousand lights dispersed around on various altars 
(that of St. Edward being brilliantly conspicuous), 
reflected und refracted interminably the glittering gems 
and jewellery, the gilded banners, and the brilliatit 
dresses, and daylight streaming in through the deeply 
stained windows, threw fanciful and faiiylike hues on 
everything. 

Scarcely had the prelates taken their places, when an 
interest, to which the foregoing was as nothing, was 
excited by the approach of the prince and the king. 
They and their immediate attendants were quickly 
marshalled to the places appointed for them (near 
which the young queen imd her ladies were previously 
stationed), and the service commenced with the solemn 
performance of high mass. 

This over, the prince, "tho expectancy and rose of 
tlie fair state, and the observed of all observers,” 
modestly approached the altar, ascended the steps, and 
taking his sword from the scarf to which it was appended, 
bent hii knee, and presented it to tlie priest. It was 
laid on the altar, and the priest, extending his hand 
over it, prayed thus : — 

''Exatidi, Domine, qumsumns, preces nostras, et hunc 
glodium quo famulus tuus accingi dosiderat, M^'estatis 
turn dextera benediccre dignare, quatenus oefensio 
atque protectio possit esse Ecclesiarum, Yiduarum, Or- 
phanorum, omniumque Deo servientium, contra seevi- 
tiam Paganorum.aliisque insidiantibussit potior, terror, 
atque formido. Per Christum Dominum nostrum,” &c. 

A solemn oath to fulfil the duties of a Christian 
knight — which were shortly recapitulated — was then 
administered to him, which having taken, the prelate 
put the sword into his hands, saying, 

" Serve Christi, sis Miles in nomine Patris, et Filii, 
et SpiritUB SanctL Amen.” 

Other prayers were then offered, after which young 
Edward retired from the altar, and, approaching the 
king, his father, knelt before him with clasped hands. 
Some appointed questions were then asked by the king ! 


and nplied to hy the youth, tad than tin 
oeedea by investing him with variinw pirti flf the dvesi 
of the knight, beginning with the epnnb h Mgeifloehl 
golden pair, whiew the Iring handMl talmfomt qnem, 
who placed them on her stepHwn^ that, aha ending wlw 
the belt, which was always the laai The xlng blins^ 
girt this on his son, and then giving hittu at ne knetk 
a slight blow on the shoulder, proclaimed nim a knight 
in the name of God and the saints. In gn instant a 
thousand swords were gleaming in the air, whilst all the 
knighta present hailed their new brother ; and th^r 
loud acclaim being hoard without, was eehoed by tile 
jubilant and accordant shout of the myriads oongre^ted 
around. It sank, but was raised again and again i 
but, ere the swoids were sheathed, and ere the voieee 
had subsided, the tones of prayer and blessing were 
heard again from the altar. 

Prince Edward had now the proud privilege of ooa<t 
ferring the honour ho had just received on his cotupanloni 
in arms, all of whom received the accolade from him ) 
and no sooner were all admitted to the ** Holy Order/' 
than preparation was made for another ccremouy. 

Amid the clangour of trumpets and the din of niarila) 
sounds, drowned, however, it is said, by the shouts of the 
people, several attendants passed along the Abbey, 
Dearlng two swans, covered with golden nets, and almost 
hidden in the studs of gold with which they wei*^ 
adorned. Being placed us appointed, the king advanced 
towards them, and, raising his hands over them, he 
vowed to Heaven and the swans that he would go to 
Scoilniid, and though death should be the result of the 
oxertion, he would avenge the fate of Comyn, and the 
violated faith of the Bcols. He adjured the jjrlncs, 
the nobles, and the knights, by their fealty and chivalry, 
that, if he should dio on his journey, they would carry 
his body forward, and never bury it till his son hml 
established his dominion. All assciitod : e veiled by the 
scene, the knights vowed themselves t«> various chival- 
rous undertakings; and Prince Kdward, in the enthu- 
siasm of the hour, vowed never to rest two nights in one 
place until he had accomplished his royal fathor's will ; 
a vow, by the way, which ho full soon forgot. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE AND WUITINOB 
OF MADAME GUIZOT.’ 

Thk history of a woman, and especially that of a 
happy woman, is soon told. Nature and soeioty have 
alike combined to establish an indissoluble eonnexion 
between the Impplness of woman and domestic privacy, 
and to fix her lot within the calm region of her duties, 
hor affections, and her domestic avocatious. Even 
when imperious circumstances, or a no less powerful 
vocation, have forced her to extend the s|»hoie of her 
activity and influence, when a superior! I y has hofia 
bestowed which gives some celebrity to her name, it 
almost invariably occurs that family ties and afrocllons, 
the cares and occupations of domestic li^'c, still absorb 
tho greater portion of her time anti her cnorgios, by 
constituting the chief part of her happiness. We must 
pity rather than envy her who has made the cultivation 
of her talents the principal business of life ; the liighesi 
mental endowments could he to her but a poor and 
perhaps a miserable compensation. 

' The remembrance wdiieh Madame Guizot ha^ left to 
her friends is happily exempt from any such i egret} 
and to those who have known and loved hor, tlu* extra- -, 
ordinary powers of her mind are hut the seooud oonsi-^ 
derations which her memory awakens. Before they can 
think of her claims to public regret, her fViends love to 

' Kiir ' From the French. 
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rsesll ili6 Meelleiii qwdftiM 0 ^ hemlind*; tiuoj reckon 
tho'iiociilnnblc benefitc which her ahortr and comctlmec 
tvenbtod lile conferred ; with uv emotioii at cause pleaa- 
ing and painful^ they first speak of* her yirtueB, and 
alhevwards of her talents. 

Bsuli^ however valuable virtue and happiness may be, 
thereseems but little to say about them. It might satisfy 
the expectation of the public were we to relate in a few 
womU the principal ciiaumstanccs of a very private life, 
and pay a cursory homage to the qualities which have 
ennobled it, all our attention bearing upon the works 
and the talents which have alone hitherto given it an 
interest. Such an account would reduce us to a page of 
iHography, followed by a critical and literary disserW 
tion; but should we thus have medo her known of 
whose writings only we could judge ? »Sliould wc have 
said of her more than any one else could say 1 tihould 
we have dene justice to tho dearest as to the most 
revered memorials she has left us'l Is it, in shorty of 
her that we should have spoken 1 

Facts have little interest if she to whom they relate 
is unknown. Works belong to tho public, and they 
can judge of them bettor than wo can. It is of the 
anthor, it is of tho person hcrsulf, that wc would speak ; 
thus o^y can we learn something of her, and in some 
d^vee satisfy tho faithfulness of our rogruts, above all 
the wishes of that tondoi* and sorrowing devotion which 
has confided, for a little, to our charge a moinoiy so 
dear. 


A more general and no less important reason has 
likewise determined us. Silence could easily be iin- 
|)osod upon feelings which could not be published with- 
out some sacrifice; but thought ow''cs allegiance to 
virtue; great instruetion always results from tlu* life of 
a person equally 8ui)orior in character as in mind ; her 
oxraple is a lesson; her life bears testimony to tho 
opinions she has professed, and pays a tribute to virtue. 
Mttdomo (luizot, by dint of experience and meditation, 
was enabled to refer all her feelings, and to render all 
her rosoUitions subordinate, to the general i<!eas that 
governed her mind ; she had found herself as it w'ere in 
the likeness of her judgment. It is then to speak of 
her as she avouUI hcisclf porhaijs have widu'd ; it is to 
imitate her, to unite the relation of ber life to the 


principles she so mucb valued, to look for a moral end 
in the observations it suggc.Us, to make the remem- 
brance of her sentiments and actions tend Ici the fur- 
therance of truth. After all, the ino^t di.-tiiiguishcd 
beings only reproduce w’ith greater tfiect, and in a 
higher degree, the Cbsential conditions and the general 
laws of humanity. 

It is daily said that life is short ; it appears that it 
neither ouswoi's to our powers, to our wants, or our 
desires, and that our nature overtops our destiny ; and 
yet, wdien death arrives, when a human being disap- 
pears, one is often astonished at the few tiuecs which 
his steps have left. Whatever place he may hold in our 
regret., that which he leaves void in this world is incre- 
dibly small ; and, viewed as the pa-^t, the events which 
have occupied his days hardly appear to satisfy the 
duration of his existence. Those who are no more used, 
however, also to deplore the brevity of human life ; they 
felt themselves pressed within narrow' limits, and w’ere 
uneasy in this career which they could not entirely till 
up ; and now their actions seem too trifling for an exist- 
ence which they thought too short for them ; even the 
friendship which regrets them finds that their remcm^ 
branoe holds much more room in tho heart than their 
life does in the memory. May it not be that tlierc arc 
always in tho soul a multitude of wants and faculties, 
of feelings and ideas, which nothing hero below calls 
forth f May it not be that none can take advantage of 
his whole nature, and that those who have been most 
prodigal of action, emotion, and thought^ still oariy to 
the grave in unapplied treasure of ener^i of feeling, 
and of intellect 1 Such is tho perpetual oontrait between 
our nature and our destiny. There is in iuli^|||ething 


I infinite which this world cannot satUrfy, and which esn- 
I not influence this worid ; therefore it is that we are at 
once superior to (ho world, and restrained by it; there- 
fore it is that we can neither put up the whole canvass 
df our life, or display all our material. In feet, so far 
from activity, properly so called, occupying all our 
duration, the greater part of it is perhaps consumed in 
objectless emotions, barren sensibilities, and vague 
reveries. A thousand things pass within us, which 
prove and develop us, and make known to oui'selvos 
what no others can know. The world sees and conjec- 
tures but a small part of our real existence ; what is 
manifest is but ono feature of the picture, and wc live 
much more than is apparent. This inherent and super- 
abundant activity to which circumstances and often 
external })owcr arc wanting, those insatiable desires, 
that never falling sensibility, that constant renewing of 
' the mind, which more than any sensible object presents 
the emblem of perpetual motion, all this riches of man 
[ which he cannot use, which ho knows not how to use ; 

I in short, this superfluity of his iiatui'c, clearly attest 
that ho is superior to his condition, and that ho is 
I reserved for a higher destiny than that of earth : em- 
broidered robes, inystoriouH tokens found in the cradle 
i of a deserted child. 

I But this interior life wliicli iiolhing can interrupt^ 
nothing limit, does not betray itself; it remain** tho 
secret of each individual Man only appears for about 
a moment to bis fellow creatures; at ail other times he 
steals away from their view, and reveals himself only to 
his (lod. Perhaps this is saying too much ; this inter- 
nal solitede is not invariahly his lot. 

Undoubtedly many more have parsed through the 
crowd, have borne even all the tics of family and 
society, without ever having been drawn out or fully 
disclosed; but Ihcrc are also some minds which Jiold 
cominunlon with each other, and pour out tlicir 
thoughts witli little less reserve than to their IM.'ikcr; 
syiiijiat by disperses the cloud which separates them; 
love lifts the veil which covers their hearts, and thus 
the minds of men arc sometimes made known, hut only 
to those who lovo them. 

It is for lliis reason that no account of those of whom 
death bus deprived them, can give satisfaction to their 
friends. They know' more of them than could possibly 
he related, more than they could themselves rejicat ; 
w'liat would he most interesting to them would perliaps 
he the narration of that part of their life wliich belongs 
not to history ; they would wdsh to read over all that 
they have known, all that they have imagined, and that 
w'urds could equal the vaslncss of their desire. But this 
wibh is vain ; the more distinguished a person has been, 
the less is it possible to do him justice by description ; he 
would perhaps hinipelf have failed, had he endeavoured 
to give an account of his heart, and to reveal, without 
restraint, w'hat can never he justly known or faithfiilly 
deKcril)ed. These considerations have powerfully influ- 
enced me whenever 1 liiivo .attempted to recall tho cir- 
cumstances of Mad.ame (luizot's life; i.t is not, in fact, 
those circumstances that arc interesting, it is herself. . 
She is tho soul of tho drama ; and it is her especially, 
whom having known, we would wish to make known. 
Yet how shall ive ever accomplish it? How penetrate 
into those secrets of the mind at once infinite and deli- 
cate, into that interior world which conscience itself 
cannot survey, and entirely elucidate ? The difficulty 
is insurmountable ; it discourages, it depresses, and it 
is with reluctance tlmt 1 write this account which will 
not satisfy either memory or truth. 

We must then renounce the idea of showing what 
Madame Quizot was in the opinion of her friends; 
indeed we scarcely know how to add anything to that 
which the attentive and intelligent readers of Iwr works 
must already hove formed of ber. We can only join 
OUT testimony to their comootures, and assure them that 
she possessed all that might be expected horn her 
VTitings; and still we must add HaU, except by those 




wUo knov and loved ber^.Bbe could not be jtully apj^ 
oinied. 

Kiizabeih Charlotte Pauline de Meulan vm bom at 
Parie. on. the 2nd November, 1773. She was the eldest 
daughter of Charles Jacques Louis de Meulan, Beceiver- 
Qenoral of Paris^ and of Marguerite Jeanne do Saint 
Chamans.. 

Her parents had all the feelings and tastes which 
distinguished good society at the end of the last cen^^ 
They took advantage of their large fortune 
and position in the world, to open their house to a 
brilliant and literaty society, that made conversation 
its only occupation and its primoiy amusement. This 
liberality of mind, then so common in the Parisian 
world, gave them some leaning towards the new opinions, 
which they adopted with confidence, but not with zeal ; 
and amongst the distinguished men of the time they 
preferred those of tlie moderate party. It was one of 
those families of which M. Neckar was the minister; 
that is to say, who prepared the way for the revolution 
without either desiring or foreseeing it. 

Alaclame de Meulan showed an early and marked par- 
iiality for her daughter, and lavished on her all the 
cares which a weak and sickly childhood required. 
From her earliest years she manifested a lively sensi- 
bility, a perfect integrity, and, when her education com- 
menced, an extreme facility in learning. Her mind, 
however, still appeared inactive, tractable, and thought- 
ful ; siic gave herself up to the employments of her age, 
without taking interest in them ; her lessons neither 
wearied her nor gave her pleasure. She went through 
her duties because she liked order, and it was more easy 
to obey tlian to resist. When, between ten and fourteen 
years of age, the quickness of her understanding struck 
the attention of her masters, and excited the hopes of 
her family, she still continued to carry but little spirit 
or taste into her studies. She soinetimca composed 
fables and little dramas, as many children do who never 
afterwards excel. These essays, destitute of originality 
and invention, were only remarkable for singular cor- 
rectness, and here and there some happy strokes of 
feeling; but there was nothing that indicated either 
that energy or ihat independence which were one day 
io rank high in the qualities of her disposition and her 
mind. Thoughtful and silent, she seemed to be waiting 
for that external cause which was to give her the im- 
pulse ihat she Avanted. It is seldom that the stimulat- 
ing jiower of circumstances can be dispensed witli in 
the development of the mind, more especially that of a 
female, of even the most distinguished talents. Called 
by nature to hold, in a certain degree, a position of 
dependence, and her OAvn instinctive modesty keeping 
her talents in the shade, a woman’s mind is never fully 
known, even to herself, till some powerful cause arises, 
which, touching the key-stonc of her heart, culls forth 
the latent pow'crs of her mind, and shows her what she 
is. She quietly awaits a voice to say, “ Arise and 
walk.” 

As Mademoiselle do Meulan began to advance from 
childhood, she felt a vague necessity of finding some 
employment for her faculties, though she w'as conscious 
of her inability of bringing them herself into play. 
She has described this feeling in a letter dated 1822. 
She says, “ At that period (1787), I was exactly at the 
age when 1 began to take some interest in life, when, 
after a childhood to which no one knew how to give the 
impetrns that I had not strength to find in mysdf, 1 
began to feel the energy of existence. I was coming 
out of the clouds, and awoke as on a fine day in spring. 
This is the remembrance that I have of that i^e.” 

She was nearly sixteen when the revolution broke 
out Slie lived in the midst of every opinion, but 
held none of them. It was not long before dis- 
content and disturbance wore spread around her, 
and, though she judged of the events of this time.; 
with severity^ yot she enjoyed the liberty, the excite- 
ment it occasioned. She always prei6r\'ed a very 


lively recollection, of the soele^^f that period, and. qf 
^ two sittings of iho NaUMi which ehe 

biwi been present From that tube a^ stfcng leanhm 
toirards equality took possesshm^^Jummiimi thetefomi 
it was not through the chaagas ftlfcromtoia Udo the 
social system that the revolution w<mii44d> Umi 
violence and injustice, the readiness to saciifice rhjjbita 
power, the taste for lioentiouBness and disorder,'-^ itt 
short, all the evils unhappllv Inseparable f!tom civil 
strife, struck her so forcibly, mat she retained ihrongh 
life a kind of resentment against the revolution, mr 
having caused her so much suffering. Such was 
the impression it left on her, ilmt she was not ahtO 
to speak of it with calmness thirty yearn afterwards ) 
and it required all the infiuonco of her reason to apare* 
ciate that period with tlic impartiality duo to nil* 
tory. She nersclf distrusted her own remeiiiliraucos, 
and, with a candour by no means common, did not make 
them the rule of her judgment. 

To public misfortunos, there were soon to be added 
private ones to her. The fortune of her family had 
gone, the liealth of her father became iinfiaired, and ha 
died in 1790, leaving his family in poverty and iifAietiun, 
Her mother, suddenly taken from a state of coho and opti^ 
Icnee, struggled painfully against the diffieultio.H of a 
situation so new and so severe ; her friends, dispersed or 
persecuted, could give her neither advice nor lissistmice, 

In despair about the future prospects of her ihtwe 
brothers, and a sister whom she passionately lovod, 
sympathy, devoiednesH, and grief, absorbed all the 
faculUcB of her mind. Becoming more and more a 
stranger to public events, of which she only heard by 
report, she used all the ])Ower ami infiuonco she pot 
sessed in couKoling and encouraging her family, in sug- 
gestiiig the courageous )>art, so difiitniH io practise by 
those who have long been aceuHtowed to prosperity, 
but which alone can ))ut an end to iho vexations ooeor 
sioned by a total overthrow of fort.nne or position. 

In 1794, a general laAV exiled her family from Paris, 
llctircd into profound Holitiulcin the country, she found 
some repose, and wus able to rcilect with more freedom 
ujion llic strong or painful emotions whioh so many 
causes had excited in her. Thus she beoamo accus- 
tomed to unite solitary meditation with penetnitiiig 
emotion, and sometimes to place them in opposition t.u 
each other. Cruelly forced to feci, she leamod to think. 
It Avos in her distant retreat of Passy that she bocanu), 
as it were, intimately aec|uaintcd with horsulf. She 
could almost remember the day wheu,occiipiod in diWAv- 
ing, the idea first .struck hciv that she might have some 
genius. This discovery gave her great joy ; she seemed 
from that time to feel less alone in tho world, and to have 
a certainty of never being destitute : she had just discovei od 
a friend. Genius is perhaps one of the few benefits ihat 
can be possessed without mixture ; joined to virtue, it 
leaves no regret after it. 

From the time she beoamo conscious of her ubilitioi, 
her energy redoubled, and her interest in liic increased. 
A great moral force, which aa'oh ])i‘oducttvi> of extreme 
mental and bodily activity, became tlie predominatliqx 
feature of her character, and her chief rcbuiirce ugaiafi 
misfortune and vexation. By a lin)>py privilege qf 
nature, the development of her mind, the taste she hud 
acquired for meditation, for the study of herself, and 
for her inquiries after truth, did notin any degme \$uum 
her devotedness to the positive duties of life ; on Uie 
eontrmy, she become more vigorous, mam deuidedi 
more stirring, if I may so Hi>eak, in tlie interest of t hoii 
whom she considered as confided to her charge. tSli* 
acquirecl an ever increasing influence in the dlieoBon 
tfie &inily affairs, and took upon lierseif all the lalH»iifilt 
and di^uUios attciuUng them. Bhe learned Mtruggli 
against eveiy obstacle, and from ihai.tiiue slie eoiieeivw& 
the fondni^ the admlmtifiti which she ever afieewardd 
preserved, for persevering Mtivity, in oontcmliiig with 
the dlffieulties of life. Confiding in her yeeih and 
strepgthyAeaocastomedhemelf never to1mdi«ituudisned| 
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ii6?er to givo op as long as a single resonrce re- 
mained ; and became firmly fixed In the opinion, that 
the only endonnce which does not proceed from weak- 
ness, is that which does not yield till resistance has 
been eahansted. ** It is this stubborn vigour,” she her- 
S^ says, ''that has been the prop and support of my 
youth. 

(To he continued.) 


THE SIGN-PAINTER. 

vaox THE OEBHAN OF A. ARNOULD. 

Absorbed in the contemplation of the picture that he 
was on the point of completing, Ribera, the painter, 
stood before his easel. Once more he seemed intent on 
scrutinizing its every line; then, suddenly stepping 
back a few paces, " Yes,” he exclaimed, in the self-com- 
placent pride of the artist. — " yes, indeed, it is a master- 
piece ; it beats Caravaggio himself, and not a touch 
more will 1 add to it 1 ” So saying, he dashed aside 
both pencil and palette with such thoughtless vehemence 
as to throw down the half-finished portrait of a lady, 
that stood in the corner of his studio. Ribera, however, 
was too deeply engaged in the contemplation of his 
work to notice the unfortunate result of his rashness. 
With folded arms ho continued standing before the 
picture, recapitulating with a well-satishcd air, and the 
most off-hand humour, the several beauties that his self- 
love discovered. Scarcely ever have the creations of 
Raphael’s pencil been so richly rewarded with enco- 
mium, and a cicerone, showing some lover of art a 
masterpiece that had been the admiration of centuries, 
however voluble he might be of tongue, would scarcely 
have chanced upon a strain of commendation equal to 
that which our painter now lavished so profusely on 
himself. At moments he would stay the course of his 
criticism, but only for the purpose of favouring himself 
with eulogiums that told of anything but modesty. 

" I knew well enough,” said he, with his hand upon 
his brow, " that there was no lack of genius here. I 
might now lay me down at once and die, and my name 
would be rescued for ever from oblivion. But I hope 
God will still lengthen the span of my days. It surely 
cannot be his will, that the secret of painting well, 
which ho revealed to me in the cradle, should be pre- 
maturely buried with me in the grave; but he will 
rather let me gladden myself with my fame. Bitter 
enough has been the struggle for it ; for, ere attaining 
to it, I have had to conquer self-distrust, and misery, 
and pain. How often have I had no other place of 
refuge in which to lay my head than the porch of the 
churc'h, or the cavern in the mountain ! How often 
have 1 been without the morsel of bread that would 
have satisfied hunger; or, destitute even of a shred of 
canvass, have traced my pictures with my finger in the 
sand upon the shore, for the wind to sweep them away I 
or, when I have shaped forth my budding fancies on the 
city walls or the palaces of the great, how often have the 
servants come, at the behest of their masters, to blur 
them out, without one of them undcretanding that they 
were the work of an artist — of an artist, too, in the need 
of alms 1 But 1 murmur not at these hard trials before 
Thee, my God. Thou hast granted me, in the fairest 
period of my life, to reach the goal of my aspirations 
Thou hast given me strength for the struggle, and faith 
to sustain me ; for all those who axe destined by Thee 
to soar above the vulgar throng must first, like Thine 
own Son, our Saviour, wear the crown of thorns.” 

He was still in the full glow of enthusiasm, when the 
door of his studio opened, and a little wrinkle-faced old 
dome shuffied in it was the venerable Beatftc. She 


brought in a wooden trencher, with a very spare meal 
upon and laid it down on one idde ; but finding that 
the painter took no sort of notice of her, she at last 
endeavoured to make him oonseions of her presence. 

" When I heard you talking so loud, as I came up 
stairs,” said she, " I thought I should find the real old 
gentleman himself with you, that you are so familiar 
with. What were you screaming about in that manner? 
You must either have been dreaming aloud, or been 
talking to the Wicked One in bodily form. A fine 
acquaintance that, forsooth I It was he, 1 trow, that gave 
you the idea of that horrible picture there, that makes 
my hair stand on end every time I look at it ; a thing 
you have been labouring at, and nothing else, for three 
whole months. How can you wonder at our good viceroy, 
the Count of Monterei, giving you no employment, if 
you Waste your time on such unsightly things as these 1 
How can you expect any one to take up with such a 
hideous picture? Why, the very women would be before- 
their time at the sight of it.” 

"It is truly lamentable, good Beatrix, that it does 
not please thee,” said Ribera, patting her gently on the 
shoulder. 

" It is much more lamentable to think that you are 
minded to die of hunger,” replied the old dame ; " and, 
scanty as your dinricr is to-day, I only wish you may 
have the like of it to-morrow; but before that can hap- 
pen you must give me the means, for mine are all gone, 
— and yet you will always keep saying you could be rich if 
you liked. Why have not you finished the Countess of 
Venuttas's portrait — a lady who would fairly have co- 
vered the canvass with gold for you, and procured you 
the patronage of the Viceroy himself? It might have 
been the making of you ! But no ; whenever she came, 
you always behaved as foolishly as you could, or even 
told me to tell her downright that you were not at 
home. Ood knows what it cost me to utter such lies as 
those ! Go and be wiser 1 ” 

" Don’t talk to me of that woman, Beatrix,” said 
Ribera, "with her 8hilly-.sha]ly face, and passionless 
eye. Why, I would have made her uglier than she 
really is I Ah I if I hod had the young girl to copy 
from whom 1 met about three months ago, and pur- 
posely avoided seeing again, lest the remembrance of so 
lovely an image should disturb me in my retirement — 
Ah ! I would have painted her with rapture !” 

Beatrix was a listener no longer. As soon as Ribera 
began to excuse his own idleness by the ugliness of the 
Countess, she had pitifully shrugged her shoulders ; 
and, turning her back upon him, she now beheld that 
ill-fated portrait upon the ground. She immediately 
hastened to raise it. 

" Heavens ! what is this?” said she. " How wonder- 
ful ! Of a truth the devil hath been keeping holiday 
with you, and put out one of the Countess's eyes by way 
of pastime.” 

" Pshaw ! ” replied the artist, with a laugh, as he 
remembered by what mischance it had happened. 
" Sooth, never was my arm directed to better purpose, 
and 1 only wish that the same palette which flew by 
chance into this eye had done as much for that of the 
original. Then I should be quit of this wearisome 
Countess, or should at least be able to find many a 
prettier profile.” 

" You are a fool,” said Beatrix; "happily for you, 
your friends have not lost their wits, but have been 
thinking more of your welfare than you yourself have. 
Dress yourself now, and go and find out Christophoro 
Panolfo ; he is waiting for you.” 

" Who is this man 1 

" One of the richest merchants in Naples.” 

" I know him not.” 

" But he knows you. They have been talking to him 
about you ; he has a good opinion of your talents, and 
wants to oi^er a picture of you. Now, this is as good as 
ready money ; will yon reject this, too, as well as the 
rest?” 
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SHAJU^jraiiO^ i$f'': 

** 1^0, certainly not," said Bibem. ** If this Panolfe is you would like to fom yw .oujl^ iudgt^fnt itpoii 
ft Jtuige> ftud will take the trouble to come to me, be perhjms you will atep back irltA pfr now.** 
will, beyond all doubt, aet a respectable price on this "Kot Just now,” sidd Ootavioi, f I aa appoUit^ 
mMteipiece before us " ment that nudges it impossihlAi m to^momw, or 

''Wnatf you will not even call upon him r day after. You are rlght-*noihilg eoldd be move 

At this question Bibera shrugged his shoulders, and ^portune, and I will speak to tlie ccnild about |0||^ 
began to whistle. Kurewell, my good fellow, fkre you weljl. Bo enylhf^ 

** No 1 this is past all bearing ! ” cried Beatrix, in the he turned on his heel, and was soon out of ebthtt 

g reatest indignation, while she planted herself before "Now I will go to the merchant," said IilhfVe} 
im with an almost threatening air. " I tell you plainly, may well be, that the patronage of a strateer« though 
you must go to Panolfo, if I have to drag you by the ho looks down upon me with contempL will avail Uio 
collar to his door.” more than the hypocritical grimaces of officious ami 

Bibera, who delighted to put her in a passibn, merely pretended friendship. Yes, yea, look well to the plMt 
shook his head. you have won so craftily. Keep an eye on the portals 

" What will you bet me,” continued she, " that I do of the palace—guard well its entrances ; for when ottCf 
not bring you to obedience 1 Fie ( aham,e on you : this 1 have sot foot across the threshold, I will drive ^ 
shows a bad heart, Bibera ? Are you alone in the world, out, as our Saviour did the dealers from tho Templa 
that you act thus ? Our holy Father, tho Pope, himself, What ! ye are jealous of mo, ye limnera I yo are aniiUi 
has given me a dispensation from fasting in considera- of me i and so, to lull mo to sleep, ye accord mo your 
tion of my age, and you condemn me to it. If you are patronage ! But may 1 be one of the daubers that yc 
to die of hunger, do you think that I will eatl Forwards, are, my line follows, if I do not find tho means of rlslug 
child !” continued the old woman, assuming a milder without you I” 

tone — "forwards at once, for 1 know you love me, on ac- At length Ribera arrived at Panolfo's house. Two f»f 
count of the friendship 1 bear to you. Though just at the servants conducted him Into a richly furnished 
first 1 made you angry by speaking ill of your painting, apartment, which afforded a magnliicout view of ibiii 
yet you must pardon me now, and go to Panolfo. Here spacious garden adjoining it, and of the azure sea lit 
is your sword, and here your cocked hat, which becomes the distance. A xiiiddle-ogod man, duly favoured with 
you vastly when you just perch it a little on one side in corpulence, with a dull and vul^r oast of features, and 
this way, over the left ear : you may hide your jerkin a mouth continually opened to its utmost width, pacod, 
beneath your mantle, for it is a little too shabby to be gaping, up and down the room. At tho open window 
seen in open day-light. Ah ! just so ; head up, my sat a young girl, with her hoiul resting on her hand* 
child ; eyes well open, and the moustache brought nicely eagerly inspiring the perfume of the orange grovo and 
to point. Heaven help me, if you look not as proud and the aromatic odours wafted on the bi^eczc from the iica. 
grand as the Emperor Charles V. in his own mighty Bibera made his salutation on entering ; but, the mo 
person ! If you find any gentlewoman at Panolfo's, ment his eye rested on tho youu^ maiden's face, ha 
show them your hatidsomo face, and look tenderly on turned red us lire, and quito lost his self- command, for 
them ; — I, too, once w'os young, and 1 know what 1 am he at onco recognised iiie beauiirul eroaturo of whom 
talking about.” he had been talking to Beatrix but au hour before, and 

Still chattering on, as if she would never cease, Bea- it was with difficulty that ho now faltered forth his 
trix waited only till the artist had finished attiring him- name. Laura, indeed, w^as of extraordinary beauty, 
self, and then, thrusting him out of the room, she gave There Bibera stood in utter embarrassment, twirling 
him one more volley of encouragement as he descended bis hat round between his fingers, and totally incupu- 
the stairs. hie of speech. The meroliaiit, who, at his outraniui, had 

" When you get to the other end of the town, ask for chocked his pcregrinatious about his room, attributed 
the merchant Panolfo. Mind you do not forget his Bihera’s embarrassment to his ignorance of the world, 
name ; he lives in the grand square, nearly opposite the and awkwardly endeavoured to inspire him wltli cou- 
palace of the Viceroy. Fare yc well, fare yc well, and rage. This blunt condescension aroused the painter 
bring me all tlie good news you can.” from his fit of transport, and restored liim to the full 

Not yet fully resolved whether he should go in search influence of his native pride, liising to his full height, 
of the merchant or not, Bibera was sauntering on he answered thus: "Neither wealth nor power, iii>r 

through the streets, when, a few hundred yards from bis aught that is w'ont to inspire others with awe, could 

own door, he met one of his friends, the young Octavio, humble mo or fix my gaze on the earth- through 

who, less by his talent than by a supple and intriguing beauty alone God manifests to me His mi\jcHty ; and if 

character, had gained the notice of the Viceroy, and was you beheld me in embarrassment, it was from no other 
recognised as one of his privileged favourites. Octavio cause than my admiration of His most beautiful mas* 
approached him, and expressed no little astonishment terpleco.” Ills eye met Laura's, and it couhl apt escape 
at seeing him again. him that Panolfo’s daughter participated in his feel* 

"What have you been about T said he; "it is an ings. The spell-work of enchantment, as it were, had 
eternity since 1 saw you lost.” taken both of Ihem captive ; and, before they had ox* 

" I have been hard at work in the meantime,” an- changed a single word, the mute language of the 
swered Bibera ; and thereupon he reminded him of his had told them that they loved. ]*anoll'o It was who 
repeated promises of saying a word for him to Count unconsciously contributed most to further the quick 
Monterei. flame of affection ; for tho more he played the patrofi 

"Ahl good heavens r cried Octavio, "not a day before the artist, tho more sympathizing grew lamrai 
passes, but what I mention your name to him. But glances, and the more eager she scorned to oonipeniaU 
what is it you wantl You are nowhere to be found, him for the pain of humiliation. 

If the count could but see a picture by you 1” " They tell me. Sir," began the merchant, " that yon 

" Ho you really think he would be inclined to lend are not wanting in talent' - Bibera bowod-*" but that 
me a helping hand 1” you are poor and in need of work. I have always taken 

"Not a moment’s doubt of it. Such talents as yours, pleasure in promoting tho arts. We will see whether 
— ^they need only be known to be valued. Besides, you you deserve one’s patronage.” 

know, 1 am always at hand to exclaim, at the sight Bibera frowned and bit his lip, lest ho should be 
of your peifonnanccB, Admirable I excellent ! sub- tempted to repay such insolence in kind. Laura 
lime !” noticed this involuntary play of his features, am), seek- 

" Nothing could be more opportune,” retumed Bl- ing to calm the rising storm, "You are a strainer ' 
bera, "for I have just finished a picture, than which, here, BirT’ said she. 

without any vanity, I may say, I never did a better. If Her voice seemed to vibrate on the palntei's haart. 

■ * . 
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His Imnr gtevrsmobth ngttin, and he mlled, '^Iwas 
bem In Spain/ Signora^ In Xatm, near Vklenoia. But 
I left si]r home and family as a child, and hare nerer 
■6011 them ainee ; and, setting 'aside '^ho time that 1 
hate passed in your native countiy, 1 am the more 
! «atitled to consider myself a scion of Italy, since the 
llloom of youth is over with me, and now particular 
ties attach mo to tile soil. 1 have been in Komo, 
Venice, Florence, and Parma. In every comer of the 
land I have left traces of me behind me ; wherever the 
art of the painter dourishes, 1 have gathered, like the 
bee, the down off the blossom, and prepared my honey. 
I am now settled at Naples, and never think of leaving 
It again." 

What induces you, Sir Painter, to give this city the 
flattering preference]" said the merchant. Ribera felt 
his blood ready to rise again: ho collected himself, 
however, and " That is a secret, Signor," ho replied. 

You arc too enriotts, father," said Laura, throwing 
in a word of conciliation. Signor Ribera will, per- 
haps, give yon to understand that he loves'* 

** Yea, Signor,” returned Ribera, “he loves, and with 
an ardour that will last for his life." Now it was 
Laura's turn to blush, and Ribera became more con- 
fused than before, when he saw her, too, incapable of 
concealing her embarrassment. 

“A truce to that !" cried Panolfo; “you reproach 
mo with curiosity, Laura, and you arc a hundred times 
more curious than I. Come, good sir, and let us talk 
of business. Arc you inclined to earn five and twenty 
ducats? But, first of all, what branch of the art do you 
pursue r 

“Toll mo only,” said Ribera, “what you think of 
ordering.” 

“A SION FOft MY WABE-ROOMS.” 

Ribera moved as if to rise, but an imploring look 
firom Laura restrained him : his excitement, however, 
was so groat that he could not find words to say 
whether he refused or accepted the proposal. 

“Arc you not inclined for it?" continued Panolfo. 
“ Why, it would be the finest possible opportunity of 
making yourself known ; and, if you Lave any talent, 
you could have no better way of exhibiting it to the 
public. Do something decent for me, and all my 
fellow- merchants will give you commissions forth- 
with." 

“ Will you entrust the choice of the subject to mcT 
said Ribera. “ Only on condition that I am allowed to 
paint you something of my o^m free choosing, can 1 
accept your proposal.” 

“Well,” returned the merchant, “I have confidence 
in you : do what you like for me.” » 

“ And what price do you stipulate for !" continued 
Ribera, with a smile of bitterness. 

“As I told you before, five and twenty ducats; and 
lhat, according to my notions, is paying the thing well. 
You need only make a beginning ; and if I am satisfied, 

I will lot you paint my portrait, too, and double the 
amount. You see, I know how to do things.” 

“My thanks to you,” cried Ribera, rising to his full 
height. “ However, had you left it to me to fix the 
nri(^, I should have demanded five bundled ducats. 
But I will make a proi>oflition to you, that may lead to 
an agreement between ns. I only ask permission of 
you to fix tlic picture that you have ordered of me, for i 
one single day, over the door of your house, and it bhall 
not cost you a farthing. You are right — I must make 
myself known, and 1 now seize the opportunity that 
presents itself. You may give out publicly. Signor, 
that you have concluded a good bargain with the first 
painter in Naples. In a short time wc shall meet 
again. Farewell, Signora.” 

liuxira softly opened on him her beautiful eyes, that 
Mcmed to say to him, " Bo really what thou believest 

X lf to be, and Laura’s bond bo the reward of thy 

t.” 

ItiboTa witiidrew. Slowly he descended the stairway ; 


and when, on. his w^y tbrdii^ the garden, he passed 
beneath the window of the apartment which he had but 
Just quitted, a purse flfll at nis fleet. It contained five 
hundred ducats, and a slip of paper, on which was 
written, “ My hsEnd and my fortune for the first painter 
in Naples.” 

A fortnight after the incident Just related, with the 
early dawn of day a large crowd of people was seen 
assembled before Panolfo’s house. Everyone was point- 
ing towards it, or clapping his hands, and asking the 
name of the painter, who had erected as a sign the mag- 
nificent picture of the Martyrdom of St. Bartholomew; 
which had been fixed to the balcony overnight, and 
denuded of its covering with the approach of daylight. 
The enthusiasm of tho throng now manifested itself in 
vehement clamour, and now in still admiration, min- 
gled Vith a feeling of the deepest horror. The saint 
was depicted lying on his left side. His feet were tied 
together, and held by one of his executioners ; his right 
arm, which was drawn up perpendicularly to his head, 
had already received a gash, and the other torturer, 
with a Satanic smile in his bloodthirsty visage, thrust 
his hand with as much callous composure into the 
wound, between the bleeding flesh and lacerated skin, 
OB a butcher that has seized the animal be is going to 
slay ; while the face of tlie victim expressed, in a won- 
derful manner, his resignation and his faith in the 
eternal reward promised to the martyr, and his silent 
conquest thereby over pain and torture. Never has 
such a subject found such an expounder; never did 
pencil attain in so high a degree to expression and 
power. 

The news had soon spread over the whole town, and 
the crowd assembled in the grand square grew so large 
at last, that the viceroy himself became anxious "to 
know the reason of the concourse. Accompanied, f liere- 
fore, hy Octavio and other favourites, he rej^aired to 
tho spot opposite tho merchant’s house, and, seized 
with aslonishmciit and admiration at the sight, “ Who 
painted this masterpiece?” he cried. No one was quick 
in answering him. “ Why does the artist conceal him- 
self?” continued Montcrei. “Let him show himself, 
and depend upon my protection. All the painters of 
Naples shall go and be schooled hy him. Once more, 
whoso master-work is this T* 

“ Mine ” cried Ribera, stepping forth from the crowd. 

“ Who art thou?” 

“ My name is Ribera ; I am hero unknowm, and only 
wait to ho that which it may please your highness to 
make of me.” 

“ What reward dost thou require?” 

“ Tho title of First Painter to tlie Viceroy of Niiplcs.” 

“ Be it so. How much hast thou received for this 
picture T* 

“ Sire, the merchant Panolfo offered me twenty-five 
ducats for it, hut 1 rejected them. However, he can 
content me another way : I love his daughter Laura.” 

To-morrow ye shall be united.” 

The union of the two lovers took place on the follow- 
ing day. Ribera, better known by the name of Kspag- 
nioletta, in a short time became the most celebrated 
painter in Naples, and soon eclipsed all those who, 
jealous of the Count of Montcrei's favour, orfearful of 
their rivaPs superiority, had so long obstructed his 
path to fortune and to fame. But Panolfo, who had 
most cordially given bis consent to his daughter’s union 
with Ribera, never let a day pass without boasting that 
he had been the first to recognise tho genius of his son- 
in-law. 

The Martyrdom of St. Bartholomew now forms pnrt 
of the Parisian collection of the paintings of the Spanish 
school. Mr. Taylor's passionate love of the fine arts 
deprived tho cabinets of Spain of this magnificent 
gem, in order to confer it upon France. Every one 
may there convince himself that tho praise which wo 
have lavished on the picture, far from beipg exaggera- 
tive, is really less than its real merits demand ; and the 




F«HBian public has alrcadj oDiiioBBed its enthusiastic 
admiiaUon of the worlc in similar terms to the acclaim 
of Kaples two hundred years before. 


DESCRIPTION OF AN OLD-FASHIONED 
GARDEN. 

1 HATf perhaps^ hare spoken move feelingly on this 
subject (the defects of modern gardening), from having 
done myself what I so condemn in others — destroj'od 
an old-fashioned garden. It was not, indeed, in the 
high style of those I have described, but it had many 
circumstances of a similar kind and effect. As I have 
long since perceived the advantage which I could have 
made of them, and how much 1 could have added to 
that effect — how well I could in parts have mixed the 
modem style, and have altered and concealed many of 
the stiff and glaring fonnalitics, 1 have long regretted 
its destruction. I destroyed it, not from disliking it ; 
on the contrary', it was a sacrifice 1 made against my 
own sensations to the prevailing opinion. I doomed it, 
and all its embellishments, with which I had formed 
such an early connexion, to sudden and total destruc- 
tion, i>rol»ab]y much upon the same idea as many a 
Ilian of caielcHS, unreflecting, unfeeling good nature, 
thought it his duty to vote for demolishing towns, pro- 
vinces, and their inhabitants in ^Vnicrica: like me — 
but how different the scale and the interest I — they 
chose to admit it as a principle, that whatever obstructed 
the prevailing system must be all thrown down, all laid 
prostrate, no medium, no conciliatory methods were 
to he tried, but, whatever might follow, destruction 
must precede. 

I remember, that even this garden, so infinitely infe- 
rior to those in Italy, had an air of decoration and of 
gaiety, arising from that decoration ; un air inire, a 
distinction from mere uiiorahellishcd nature, which, 
whatever the advocates of extreme simpUci ty may allege, 
is su^-oly essential to an ornamental garden. All tlic 
heanties of undulating ground, of shrubs, of verdure, 
are to be found in places where no art has ever been 
employed, and, consequently, cannot bestow a distinc- 
tion which they do not possess; for, as 1 have elsewhere 
remarked, they must themselves, in some respects, be 
considered as uncmbcllishcd nature. 

Among other circumstances, 1 have a strong recollec- 
tion of a raised terrace, seen sideways from that in front 
of tlic house, in the middle of which was a flight of steps 
with iron rails, and an arched recess below it, hacked by 
a wood. These steps conducted you from the terrace 
into a lower compartment, where t here was a mixture of 
fruit-trees, shrubs, and statues, wliich, though disposed 
Avilh some formality, yet formed a dressed foreground to 
the woods; and, Avit'h a little alteration, would haAo 
richly and happily blended with the general landscape. 

It has been justly observed, that the love of seclusion 
and safety is not less natural to man than that of liberty, 
and our ancc,stors have left strong proofs of the truth of 
that ohscrA’^ation. In many old places there are al- 
most as many walled compartments without, as apart- 
ments AA'ithiii doors ; and, though there is no defending 
the beauty of brick walla, yet still, that appearance of 
seclusion and safety, when it can be so contrived as not 
to interfere with general beauty, is a point well worth 
obtaining ; and no man is more ready than myself to 
allow, that the comfortable is a principle Aidiieh should 
never be neglected. On that account, all walled gardens 
and compartments near a house, — all warm, sheltered, 
sunny walks, under walls planted with frait-trees, — are 
gready to be wished for, and should be presen ed if pos- 
sible, when once established. I therefore regret ex- 
tremely, not only the compartment 1 just mentioned, 
but another gordmi immediately beyond it ; and I can- 


not forget the sort of and ourprlse that wan 

excited after a short absencei even la me^ to whom it 
was familiar, by the simple and oommoi^ e|rcumstatute 
of a door that led from the tal awnpwkneit to the 
second, and the pleasnre I alwm 8|t|»«n0Reed on eat4l^ 
ing that inner and more secluded ^rden. ’Them was 
nothii^, however, in the garden itself to excite any ex- 
traordinary geosaUon; Urn middle part wee merely 
planted with the lesser Aruits, and dwarf trees ; lmt> on 
the opening of the door, the lofty trees of a fine grove 
appeared immediately over the opposite wall ; the tteoil 
arc still there, they are moro (lislinetly and openly seeiii 
but the striking impression is gone. On the rigiit Was 
another raised terrace, level with the tot) ^ the wall that 
supported it, and overhung with shrulis, which, Arom iig«% 
had lost their fomality. A flight of 8tei>s of a plaluof 
kind, with a mere parapet on the sides, led up to this 
upper terrace undcrncam the shrubs and cx^tios. 

All this gave me emotions in my youth, which I long 
imaginod wore merely those of early habit ; but I am 
now convinced that was not all ; they also arose from a 
quick succession of varied objects, of varied forms, Unis, 
lights, and shadows ; they arose from the various tie- 
grees of intricacy and suspense that wore produced by 
the no less A’arloiis degrees and kinds of concN^alnumt, 
all exciting and nourishiug curiosity, and all distinct in 
their character from the surround lug landscapes. I w 1 1 1 
beg my reader’s indulgeiu^o fur going on to iraee a hiw 
other cirt'uinstanccs which arc now no moic. Theso 
steps, as I mentioned before, led to an upper icrrncc, 
and thcncc through the little wiitlorness of exotics, to 
a summer-house, with a luxuriant. Virginia creept.r 
growing over it ; this summer-house and the creeper, to 
my great sorrow at the time, to my ingrct ever since, to 
my great surprise at this moment, and, probably to that 
of my reader —I pulled down, for 1 was told that it inter 
fered so much Avith the levelling of’ the ground, with its 
floAving line and uiid illations, in short, Avith thopmA'ail- 
ing system, that it could not Ktiunl. Ucyond this again, 
as the last boundary of the garden, was a richly worked 
iron gale, at the entrance of a solemn grove ; and they 
both, in no .small degree, added to each other's effecU 
This gate, and the summer-house, and most of the ob- 
jects I have mentioned, uuiiihiiied to enrich the view 
from the windows, and from the home terrace. VI' hat 
is tlicre noAv 1 grass, trees, and shrubs only. Do I I’col 
the same pleasure, the wimo interest in this ground ? 
Certainly not. lias it now a richer and more jtaiiilor 
like effect as a foreground ? 1 think not by any means ; 
for there were formerly many detached pioe’es of sreucry, 
Avhich had an air of comfort and seclusion within them- 
selves, and at the same time formed a l ieh foreground 
to the near and more distant woods, and to the remote 
distance. 

The remark of a French writer may voi y ju'itly he 
applied to some of tlicso old garden.'^: -‘'A -ifpraUr y 
chit convent sacrijid a Vtdile, et en unix'rnl i\nii^nhU y 
gayna” All this, however, was sacrifienl to u ml illation 
of ground only, for shrubs and verduic wore m-l u unting 
before. ^ That undulation might have lu^ ii so mixed iu 
parts Avith decorations and uhvupUies.-es, that they would 
have mutually added to each othu's' clKi»*i)ts ; hut 1 can 
now only lament Avlmt it is next to imposMihlc lo re- 
store, and can only reflect how' much uioiu* ilUtieult it 
is to add any of the old decorations to rnodonA improve- 
ments, than to soften the old style by blending with it 
a proper portion of the nor. -Vly object (as far us 1 
had any determinate object heddes that of being in the 
fashion) was, I imagine, to restore the grotiiid to «h.i( 
might have been supposed to lie its original sfutc ; I 
probably liave, in some degree, succeeded, and, alter 
much difficulty, expense, and dirt, I have made It look 
like many other parts of mine, and of all beautiful 
grounds, with but little to mark the difiercnco betA^eeu 
what is close to the house and what is at a dkttaneo 
from it, between the habitation of man and that of 
sheep.-^iS^tV Uvtdale Price, on the Pirlur(f«qm» 


SHIBIVS UTVDOK lUOAOinL 




la Original Pooltry, tba iramt» raal or anum«d» af tha Antlior«if 
D^tad In Small Gapitalf undes lha titla ; la Salaetlana, it U 
prinCad Ja Italim at tha and. 

UNES ADDBESSED TO AX ENGLISH LADY, 
Jfio \ad offered the Writer a email hranchof ivif from Speneefe 
Oak, on condition that eke would preeenit ner jntk eome 
etanxae in exekange. 


I oiUTS it not ! Oh! bear to Britain's isle 
This green memorial of her poet son ; 

Thine was the land which hailed his infant smile; 

Thine be this token of the gifted one ! 

1 crave it not I we dare not claim us ours 
Him who hath sung in his undying lays 
Of lovely ladies in enchanted towers, 

Of knights and giants, demoisels and fays. 

But yet, perchance, his glowing spirit caught 
Some inspiration from our mountain air ; 

And these bright visions which his fancy wrought, 

Soften the twilight of his long despair ! 

The exile's heart ! oh, who can tell its woe P 

Fixed, sharp, and changeless through our lengthening years, 

The yenriiiug pang — tlie grief consuming slow, 

The Ml deep sorrow swelling forth in tears ! 

The exile's heart ! 0 Spenser ! such was thine, 

Till Fan(w came to lighten half thy pain ; 

Showed thee the wonders hid hcnentli her shrine, 

And named thee foremost in her glitlonug train. 

Her voice the spell which hade thy niiinhers flow ; 

Her smile thine earliest and best nnvurd, 

As 'nenih thine ouk, with head reclining low, 

Thy languid limbs lay stretched upon the sward. 

Thine a^d oak I The changeless ivy hinds 
Those giant anns now crumbling with decay, 

And mutely thus the wanderer reminds 
How greatness lingers e’er it puss away ! 

Oh, lake the wreath — we never claimed oa ours 
The poet son thine own proud Albion lent ; 

Bestore the ediaplet to tliose leafy bowers 
Where lus young days of ]ia])piness were spent ! 

But oh 1 my friend, when others liarshly speak. 

Tell ihem of hearts still noble and still true ; 

Still let thy sympathies tlieir sorrows seek— 

1^ Eriu find an advocate in you ! 

And as the ivy oft adorns the stem 
Of some old mouldering, yet honoured tliiug, 

So lei thy love our few frail virtues gem, 

And o'er our many faults its mantle fling. 


THE YELLOW LEAF. 

HENRY J. JOHNS. 

Th* yellow leaf! — the yellow leaf! 

Hath shed upon the woods, again, 

A romance beautiful, hut brief,— 

A aoeming gbry, though a slain ! 

And lo ! what tints, of roseate blush. 

Amid the clustering foliar glow, 

As if, on eveiy tree and bush. 

Another Spring were lighting now ! 

Ah ! trust not that alluring hue ! 

The bloom on Autumn's fading wreath 
Is hut a hectic flush — ^too true— 

The herald of decay and death 1 
The spoiler thus permits, awhile, 

On beauty's cheek the rose to gbw, 
Billies, beneath the insidious guile. 

With treacherous stealth the work of woe ! 
The yellow leaf I the Aiding leaf! 

In brightness olad, but nfail os fiur, 
Proclaims a tale of aeasona briei^ 

And bids thee, thoughtbas Miv, prepare ! 


iHiMenaniottS. 

**1 have here made oiilyanQse|»0f eulledfloweiit and 
have brought nothing of mr own. out ^ string that ties 
thein.»-Jirentaigiir. 


A Method of saving one^Hhird of wheaJlen fiemr, and 
about 28 per cent in price, in ihe manvfacture of Bread, 

Homokt is produced from Indian corn. It ie the 
com ooareely ground, or kibbled, and is thus distin- 
guished ftrom Indian meal flour, which is finely ground. 
It is sold by proyision merchants, ^ at from 20Z. to 22f. 
per ton, or about 22e. a cwt., if with the addition of 
carriage (IL per hundred miles), the cost, as nearly as 
can be calculated, would be 2f d. a lb. 

Homony has the quality of imbibing from five to 
seven times its weight of water, which Indian meal 
flour does not ; and this constitutes the important dis- 
tinction between the two. 

The proportion of homony and seconds wheaten 
flour for good bread is l^lbs. of homony to a stone 
(14 lbs.) of flour. 

The homony must be soaked sixteen or eighteen 
hours in cold water before it is cooked. 

To make Homony Bread, 

The homony having been properly soaked, drain off 
the water, and add fresh water seven and a half pints 
for each pound and a half of homony as weighed before 
soaking; let this simmer for four hours (if boiled 
rapidly it will become hard and never swell), the 
homony will then be fit for stirabout or bread. For 
bread, mix it gradually with the flour, making the 
dough in the ordinary way, and adding yeast in rather 
more than the usual proportion. 

This bread will keep moist and good for a longer 
time than if made entirely of wheaten flour. 

Coat. 

of homony (4* V)/ 

The cost of bread made of seconds flour is, therefore, 
nine farthings per pound, and of flour with homony, 
seven fiurthings per pound, w'hich is a saving of nearly 
twenty-three per cent, upon the homony bread ; and as 
the homony has swelled to 7i lbs. and the flour to IGlbs. 
the bread is formed of as nearly as possible I wheaten 
flour, and ^ homony flour. 

(1) For the information of those persons who may not know 
where to obtain Indian com, wc refer them to Mr. H. Taylor, 
112 and 113, Tooley Street, London ; or to Messrs. Martin and Co., 
Rainhill, Liverpool. 

N.B. — A Stamped Edition of this Periodical can be forwarded 
ftee of postage, on application to the Publisher, for the conve- 
nience of parties residing at a distance, price 2t. 6d. per quarter. 
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CEferman peasant tending (ZPattle. 


The above sketch represents a mode of tending cattle frequently to be met with in the more remote partn of 
Germany^ whore enclosures are not common, and the pasture*lands of the pcasantrj* are not tioparated from v ujli 
other and from the corn-fields by regular fences. In the sketch a cow and goat arc tied together by a long rope 
fiiatened around the horns of each, which a girl holds in the middle, and so prevents cither from straying. 
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lea SHABPE’S LONDOjr HAGAZISTB. 

A VISIT TO THE NEW HOUSES OP and plaster, which the old building* presented, observed, 

^PABTTiMENT « in guch an extensive assemblage of TOinbuetable mato- 

PAHLIAMliHT. ghould a fire happen, what would become of the 

Oim bright autumnal evening in 1834, towards the Painted Chamber, the Hpuw of Commons, and West- 
fitshionable dinner-honr, the indwellen ofthemetropoTie minster IMl Where mnild the progreee of the fire 
weie alarmed by the breaWng out of a “conflagration" ^ ^ ^ traced to the 

upon the northora bank of the river, at a spot perhaps eart loads of wooden tallies, in the 

dearer in OKSoeiation than any other to every reader of f^YnB.ce» or stoves connected with the flues, which 
England’s history. The wind blew briskly from tbe passed beneath the flooring of the House of Ijords ; the 
south-west; the flames shot up with fearful rapidity; iron pipes and flues by this means became red-hot, and 
and the crowds of people who clustered upon the bridges set fire to the floor, as combustible as touch-wood. ® 
and banka soon ascertained the scene of the great fire” tallies, we Rji<>uld mihlicTcwunts 

to the Hou*m of Parliament at Westminster. “ The J^r’and ii dLmying the relic* of thi* 

wind blow brwkly from the soutb-west, but became %f reckoning, nearly the entire pile of 

more southerly as the night advanced; the moon was i^uiidnigg and offices was destroyed ; a result which may 
near the full, and shone with radiance ; but occa.sionally ^ith propriety be added to the long list of “ great events 
vast masses of cumulus floated high and bright across from little causes.”* , , . 


the skies, and, as the fitful glare of the flames iiiereasc.l. Wo have alluded inciclcntally to 
were illumined in a remarkably impressive manner, 

which gave mtorcslto thohusysconc tlmt was preparing ^"confessor to Elizalicth, who was its last sovereign 
below. ’ inhabitant. After her death the court resided at M hitc- 

The circumstances of the discovery of the fire wc will j^j^u j^^d St. James’s; and, as the ancient buildings of 
relate as briefly os possible. At about (i o’clock, the Westminster Palace hill into decay, they were removed ; 
wife of one of the door-keepers, seeing a strongly glitter- or, restored, and converted to other uses. Not only, 
ing light under one of the doors, immediatcl.y ran to the jioVcver, had the Palace been in the long lapse of five 
deputy house-keeper, exclaiming, “ Oh, good God, the centuries and a half a royal residence, but it was the 
House of Lords is on fire!” The persons employed gent of administrative justice, and the domestic govern- 
about the building were quickly drawn together by the nicnt of the kingdom, for nearly eight, centuries ; or, 
alarm ; and a chimney was observed to he “ very much the Auglo-Baxon period to the date of the great 

on fire.” The wind increased in strength ; the flames jn ^§34 Hence, the system of a great plan of the 
shot through the numerous wood-panelled pawages, palace buildings included, besides the “proper house 
lobbies, staisoflaeB, &e,, which formed the conuntwh^ home ” of the Sovereign, the house of prayer, 
tion between the two housos and their offices : and, “ha wiiAwm mfi.Tiv a ruler knelt to the service of the Most 


High ; and around were clustered the courts of justice, 
in accordance with the spirit of a feudal age. Upon no 


of histori- 


tion between the two houses and their ofliccs ; and, “mb -i^herein many a ruler knelt to the service of the Most 
a few hourly” says one of the accounl.s, “notwithstand- High ; and around were clustered the courts of justice, 
ing all the aid which could be furnished by fire-engines jjj accordance with the spirit of a feudal age. Upon no 
and fire-men, by working parties of soldiers and labour- other spot of the country would the influence of histori- 
ers, and by the assistance of the police, ae well as from oai association appear to have been so powerfully eon- 
thc voluntary services of many otlwr persons, inoteding centrated as upon the site of the Westminster Palace, 
both noblemen and gentleman (IKerabers of Parliament), q’hore, amid the smoking ruins, on the morning after the 
the Houses of Lords and Commons and the Fainted fire, stood tbe massive walls of “ the Painted Chamber,” 
Chamber were consumed io the bare walls, whikt the heiievcd to have been the bed-room of Edward the Con- 
more fragile buildings inuaediately snsroimding them foA^ger, and the scene of his last hour.^. Tlicrc, too, 
were altogether destwoyed.” happily saved from the flames, was the Hall, the vast 

Throughout the night the scene of the fire presented g^ate room of the palace, founded by William Ilufiis, 
a spectacle strikai^picturcsque and ianpressive. The though he was discontented therewith— “ it was so 
flames threw a lurid glare upon the fair bosom of the lytlc.” Among the salvage, likewise, was the old Court 
Tlialhes, as well as upon die theoaaiids of spectators of KequestB, where, in the feudal limes, sat the officers 
crowded in beats and barges and ujion the bridges and authorized to receive petitions of the subjeetH for 
banks ; at thd name time that the atmosphere was lit jugtice, or favour from the king. This building had 
up for many miles around tlie metropolis. Landward, i,oon long used as the House of Peers ; whilst the Coni- 
the progress of the fire eshibited a Uxblaau ofnot mons sat within the walls of a splendid chapel, reputed 
inferior interest. 'Kie Did Palace Yard, and, in the ad- iq h^vc been founded by King Steidicn, and un- 
jacont aveniies,the soldiery, in their glittering uniforms, questionably begun to be rebuilt by Edward T., and 
the shouts of the firemen and the chmgour of the work- completed by Edward 111. Hence, it belonged to the 
ing engines ; the rash and roar of the rccklcs.^^ mob, and test age of our architecture : the legislators sat in a 
their yelling, amounting almost to savagery, alike as the timber-structure built within the chapel walls, and the 
flames were cheeked or fed in their intensity, arc even flames of 18JJ4, by destroying the unsightly wooden 
now fabric, (less than half a century old,) laid bare the 

“ Eife, .and perfect in our listening ear.” elegant tracery of the windows, the gorgeous painting, 

In justice wo should observe that the interest at- gilding, and sculpture of the walls,^ and the noble pro- 
tached to the greater portion of the buildings in course portions of the crypt ; the richly dight skeleton stana- 
of destruction was but understood by comparatively few ing amidst the general wreck, a picturesque rum, and 
of the congregated thousands; but every one present an impressive memorial of the piety of our ancestors, 
must have felt ooncerned for the fate of the magnificent in an age when men vied in the practice of boautitul art 
hall, around which the flames raged fearfully during to glorify their Maker. 

a considerable part of the night. Happily, the scene of With all this prestige in its favour, it is not surpnsing 
the coronation feasts of our sovereigns for centuries — ■ — — 


aBd uiwn the bridgcH and authorized to receive petiLionn of the HubjcctH tor 
at the atmosphere was lit jugtice, or favour from the king. This building had 
le metropolis. Landward, long used as the House of Peers ; whilst the Uoni- 


With all this prestige in its favour, it is not surprising 


past was preserved uuscath^, but not until three o'clock • The Exchequer at WoBtmin*tOT, 

r the foWlng -n«ngw« the fire su^ sub- 


duod to remote apprehensions of further danger. ^ ofliee for the purpove 

Next day, the blackened ruins presented a strange land. The wa* a Btwk al^ 


po«e was opetMtd at the Bank of Eng- 
about twenty-two Inches in length ; 


reality of a propheUc intimation os to the actual con- 

sequence m case of fire, put by Sir John Soane, m the go that idsntlty^^sted not only in the wood fitting, but in thi 
year 1828 ; who, contemplating the labyrinth of lath halved date and notches corresponding, iike a halved muk-note. 


ting, but in the 
red bank-note. 


BHABPCB iiGOnxBr itiMyusnix. 


to find ike xobaildi^ of the Houses of the Legislatove 
upon the original site, a resolution of almost self«^ 
gestioii. The objectors were but few ; its lowness was 
urged as a plea for change; but the divinity ” which 
hedged the Confessor’s chamber, the obapcl, and the 
great hall, proved of paramount influence. Temporary 
(lecomraodation for the sitting of *Uhe Houses/' was 
provided among the ruins of the fire; but many 
months elapsed before the plan for rebuilding was 
matured. This being decided on, ninety-seven seta of 
designs wore furnished in four months ; and Mr. Barry 
was, at length, selected as the successful competing 
architect, in the spring of 1836. The several designs 
were publicly exhibited ; and well do we remember the 
elaborate beauty and richness of Mr. Barry’s drawings : 
indeed the vast superiority of his design, batiirg fore- 
gone conclusions, was evident to the most unprofes- 
sional eye. It was, in some respeci>R, diflerent from 
the structure as yet completed; but the variations 
need not here bo pointed out, further than by stating 
that the general character of the design was more cas- 
tellated than the portion built. With the year 1839 
was commenced tlic excavation for the river wall; 
and the building of the wall in March. In 1849, the 
Speaker’s House and Parliamentary Oifices were be- 
gun; Imt, it was not until the middle of 1841, that 
any important progress had been made in the super- 
structure. 

The Now Houses may be described, in plan, as a vast 
assemblage ol‘ buildings, with the intervening courts, 
covering an area of nine statute acres, with a frontage 
to the 'I'faames of nearly one thousand feet. In the 
centre of the plan is a large octagonal hall, communi- 
cating, hya corridor and lobby, northward with the 
House of Commons, and southward with the House of 
Lords. In a lino with the latter is the Victoria Hall 
and Gallery, for the royal entrance by the Victoria 
Tower, at the south-west angle of the plan. Flanking 
the “ Houses ” and ofliccs are eleven large open courts ; 
St. Stephen’s Hall, and the crypt of old St. Stephen’s, to 
be used as a chapel for Divine worship ; and old West- 
minster Hall will form a grand vestibule of entnmcc to 
the entire pile. It will comprise fourteen halls, g^leries, 
vestibules, and other apartments, of great capacity and 
noble proportion ; and eight ofiicial residences, each a 
first-rate mansion, that for the Speaker being as large as 
the Kelbrrn Club House. The space between the prin- 
cipal apartments is occupied by open courts, and 
corridors and lobbies, besides libraries, waiting-rooms, 
&c. In the river front is a central conference hall, 
with committec-rooins and libraries for the Lords and 
Commoners, Speaker and Black Bod Usher’s apartments, 
&c. ; the whole plan numbering between five and six 
hundred distinct rooms. The principal external features 
will bo the Vicloria Tower alrea<ly named, now built 
to the height of ninety feet, and to be raised to four 
hundred fbet; the Clock Tower, at the Westminster 
Bridge end ; and the tower of the octagon or Central 
Hall ; besides the towers in the river front. The 
exterior is of hard magnesian limestone, from Bolsover, 
in Nottinghamshire; and the interior of Caen stone. 
The main beams and joists are of iron throughout, and 
the several buildings are fire-proof. The style of the 
architecture is florid Gothic: we have not, however, 
space to detail its picturesque enrichments — its 
canopied niches with statuettes of crowned sovereigns, 
mitred churchmen, and sainted women ; its thirty-five 
shields of arms of the sovereigns of England ; its multi- 
tudinouB badges, religions and loyal insoriptions ; its 
richly gilt wind vanes, and erect-tiles, noble windows, 
massive arches^ and the numb^less embelUshments 
with which ^e whole pile may be said to bristle. The 
style employed may be best described in the srebiteet's 
own wends : — ** It has been bis aim to avoid the i^leu- 
astical, ooilegiate, eastellated, and demestic stykni, and 
to select that which be considers bett^ suited to the 
peculiar apprepriatioa ^ the baildiag.'’ 


Havihgtliiis glanced cd Ae tending fimitirii of the 

S i, we sball proceed to doteifbe/froin oer own carofbl 
oetion, the portion of the dniigii already eomidetfod 
te srtistie nueleiis of the enpetb and e«mieudo«is 
whole. 


THB iriw BOUSB 09 LOHIMB. 

Externally, the House presenta no enriqbid arcbl* 
tectnxal features. As seen from the House Court, iUo 
exterior shows a low and boldly omliattled J^rtion, 
resting upon an arcade of flattoiied arches : this, ob 
each side, serving as the conidor of the House. Above 
this, the six finely proportioned and traceried vibdowi 
of the House are scon; and, between each, a plain* 
massive buttress ; the whole crowned with lotiy batUO' 
ments. 

The public have been admitted by thousandn to iti^ 
sped these finished portions, which consist of (he IIodso 
itself, the lobby to the same, the Victoria Hull, and the 
corridors on each side of these apartments. These 
corridors are handsomely pauel1o<l and coiled with emk ; 
the windows are square-headed, divided by mullions, 
and traceried; the glass is richly diapered; and in 
labels, running diagonally, the motto ** Dion el mon 
droit,'’ is many times repealed. At night, those 
corridors are lighted by gas in branehes, and globe 
lights pendent from the ceiling. They have doors 
opening into the House, with plaic glass panels. 

The chief entrance to the House is by 

THE PBEES’ LOBBir* 

This is a large and lofty square nparinicut, each side 
being divided into a wide central, and two smaller 
compartments, by buttresses, panelled and enriched, and 
‘crowned with dcmi-angcis, bearing shields, with the 
Garter and V. R. ; and from these angels spring the 
spandrils which support the roof. In the centre of each 
side is a deeply recessed doorway, the spandrlls of 
which aro cnriclied with the Tudor rtwe, portcullis, &e„ 
in quatre-foils. The other portion of each side 
divided into arched compartments, within which aro 
emblazoned the arms of England, Beotland.and Ireland, 
which arc repeated in the windows flauli^ing the cast 
and west doorways. Tho southern d(Or, being the 
entrance to the House, Is more magnificently dight 
than the others ; the arch is deeply moulded, and 
enriched with roses and leaves In colours, and, imme- 
diately over the inner doorway, filled with superb gates, 
brass gilt, arc the royal arms, of colossal proportions, 
in rich colours. The heraldic elaboration of the brass 
gates is indescribably beautifhl ; altogctluT, they are 
the finest specimen of working in metal executed for 
many years in this country. At each angle of the 
lobby floor, is a lofty brass standard for ga- lights, of 
admirable design. The flooring is of encaustic tiles of 
heraldic design, and in the centre Is a laig^; 'I’udor 
rose and star of brass, and Derbyshire inarblef. 
Tho ceiling is divided into compartment m by deop^y 
ribbed and moulded beams, and pendants, richly carved 
and gilt ; and the spaces between these hiains are 
smaller squares, on which are painted and gilt reuses, 
thistles, and shamrocks, wiA rich foliated ornaments 
of red and green ; and in the centre of the whole is a 
large red and white rose, surmounted by a radiating 
nimbus, on a deep blue ground. The entire ceiling 
is peculiarly chaste and eflbctive, and rich without 
garishnesB. The mottoes, *'Dieu et mon droU,” and 

Domine salvam fac Keginam," are variously repeated 
throughout the noble apartment. 

The principal entrance to 

THE HOOSB 

is by the bam gates. It is a right regal diamber, Ua. 
proportion, arrangement, and dreoration ; ninety 
in length, forty-five in bresdUi, and of the same 
ht phm the House is divided into three ^ 

nortWn and southern being oonsiderably s m i i1# -l'tiian 
the centre, or body, of the House, wherein affl the 
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^oolnfik, clerkB* tables, frc. ; and on either ^de the 
seats for the peers, in rows. At the southern end is the 
loral throne; and at the northern the bar. On each 
ma of the chamber are sin large and lofty windows, to 
be filled with stained glass, representing the kinn and 
queens of England. At each end are throe archways, 
oorresponding with the windows ; on the sur&ce of the 
wall within these arches f^oes will be painted ; the 
arch oyer the throne being alrea^ filled by Mr. Dyce's 
fresco of ** the Baptism of 9t. Ethelbert.” The arch- 
ways at the northern end are very deeply recessed, thus 
affording space for the strai^rs' gallery ; below which 
is the reporters' gallery. Between the windows and 
arches are eighteen canopied niches, in which will be 
placed statues of the eighteen barons who wrested 
Magna Charts from King John. The dcmi-angels, pillars, 
pedestals, canopies, quatre-foila in the spandrils, &c., are 
all gilded, and the interiors of the niches are elegantly 
diapered. Around the House is a narrow gallery, with 
an elegant brass-gilt enclosure. Below the windows the 
walls are lined with oak panelling, elaborately wrought : 
its details include Y. R., with an 02 ^ wreath and cord 
intertwining; ogee arches, crockets, and finials; por- 
trait-busts of all the kings of England ; ** God save the 
Queen,” in Tudor characters ; and a pierced brattishing 
of trefoils, beautifhlly executed. The covered portion, 
immediately beneath the galleiy, is richly emblazoned 
with the arms of the various Lord Chancellors of 
Eimland. 

The ceiling is flat, and is divided into eighteen large 
compartments by bold tie-beams, on each of which' is 
sculptured, and twice repeated, ** Bleu ot mon droit;” 
and these beams being pierced aid the ventilation. The 
eighteen compartments are again divided by smaller 
beams into four, having in their centres lozengc-formed 
compartments. These sub-divisions are filled with 
devices and symbols, indicating the foyal monogram, 
and the monograms of the Prince of Wales and Prince 
Albert; the cognizances of the white hart, the lion, 
the crown in a bush, the falcon, the dra^n, and the 
greyhound, the lion passant of England, the lion ram- 
pant of Scotland, and the harp of Ireland, besides 
sceptres, croons, scales of justice, mitres and crosiers, 
blunted swords of mercy, the Prince of Wales's plume, 
and floriated emblems too numerous for us to particu- 
larise; they are elaborately executed in colours and 
gilding; so minute in detail that an opera-glass is 
re^isite to appreciate all their beauties. 

The Bar is of oak, intricately carved, and crowned 
with bold figures of the lion and unicorn holding 
shields; and some of the panels elaborate 

treUlage of vine, oak, rose, and thistle; and at the 
angles are badges of the royal houses of England. 

The floor is carpeted with bright blue, spotted with 
roses of ^Id colour; the woolsack is criuison ; and tho 
clerks’ t^le is of oak, exquisitely carved. Around the 
House are noble brass branches, with coronal tops, for 
gas-lights ; and at each end of the peers’ seats is a superb 
and lofty candelabrum, twelve and a half feet high, for 
wax-lights— a beautiful specimen of metal work. 

(To be continued.) 


FRAKK FAIRLEGH; 

oa, OLD OOMPAXlOirS IN NSW SijpNXS.*' 

CHAP. V. 
woxan’b a riddlb. 

Don’t you consider Fairlegh to be looking very thin 
, and pale, Miss Savillel” inquired Coleman, when we 
^ Joined the ladies after dinner, speaking with an air of 
f' Bueh Mnuine solicitude, that any<m6 not intimately 
aoquabited with him would have imagined him in 

(1) Continued from p. H8. 


I earnest. Miss Seville, who waa completely taken in, 

I answered innocently, 

I Indeed, 1 have thought Mr. Fairlegh much altered 
since I had the pleasure of meeting him before ;” then, 
glancing at my face with a look of unfeigned interest, 
which sent the blood bounding rapidly through my 
veins, she continued : — " You have not been ill, I hope 1” 
I was hastening to reply in the negative, and to en- 
lighten her as to the real cause of my pale looks, when 
Coleman interrupted me by exclaiming — 

Ah 1 poor fellow, it is a melancholy affair. In those 
pale cheeks, that wasted, though still graceful form, and 
the weak, languid, and unhappy, but deeply interesting. 


tout ensemble, you perceive the sad results of— am I at 
liber^ to mention it— of an unfortunate attachment.’' 

“ Upon my word, Freddy, you are too bad,” exclaimed 
I, half angrily, though I could scarcely refrain from 
laughing, for the pathetic expression of his countenance 
was perfectly irresistible. ** Miss Saville, I can assure 
you — let me beg of you to believe, that there is not a 
word of truth in what he has stated.” 

'*Wait a moment, you're so dreadfully fast, my dear 
fellow I You won’t allow a man time to finish what he 
is saying,” remonstrated my tormentor, “ attachment to 
his stumes, 1 was going to add, only you interrupted 
me.” 

I see I shall have to chastise you before you learn to 
behave yourself properly,” replied I, shaking my fist at 
him playfully; "remember, you taught me how to use 
the gloves at Dr. Mildman’s, and 1 have not quite for- 
gotten the science even yet.” 

I " Hit a man your own size, you great big monster 
I you,” rejoined Coleman, affecting extreme alarm ; ''Miss 
Saville, I look to you to protect me from his tyranny ; 
ladies always take the part of the weak and oppressed.” 

"But they do not interfere to shield evil-doers from 
the punishment due to their misdemeanours,” replied 
Miss Saville, archly. 

" There now,” grumbled Freddy, " that’s always tho 
way; every one turns against me ; I’m a victim, though 
I have not formed an unfortunate attachment for— any 
thing or any body.” 

" I should like to see you thoroughly in love for once 
in your life, Freddy,” said i ; “it would be as good as a 
comedy.” 

" Thank ye,” was tho rejoinder, "you’d be a pleasant 
sort of fellow to make a confidant of, I dare say : — here’s 
a man now, who calls himself one’s friend, and thinks it 
would be 'as good as a comedy’ to witness the display 
of our noblest affections, and would have all tho 
tonderest emotions of our nature laid bare, for him to 
poke fun at — the barbarian I” 

" 1 did not understand Mr. Fairlegh’s remark to apply 
to affaires du ccewr in general, but simply to the effects 
likely to be produced in your case, by such an attack,” 
observed Miss Saville, with a quiet smile. ' 

" A very proper distinction,” returned I ; " I see that 
I cannot do better dhan leave my defence in your 
hands.” 

" It is quite clear that you have both entered into a 
plot a^nat me,” rejoined Freddy; "well, never fnind, 
mec^ virtvJte me invmvo : 1 wrap myself in a proud con- 
sciousness of my own immeasurable superiority, and 
despise your attacks.” 

" I have read, that to begin by despising your enemy 
is one of the surest methods of losing we battle,” re- 
plied Miss Saville. 

" Oh 1 if you are going to quote history agidnst me, 
I yield at once— there is nothing alanns me so much as 
the sight of a blue-stockin&” answered Freddy. 

I Miss Saville proceeded w’ defend heiself with much 
I vivacity against this chaige, and tlu^ continued to con- 
i verse m the same light strain for some time longer; 
Coleman, as usual, bdm exceedingly droll and amusing, 
and the young lady displaying a dedded talent for 
delio^ and pliyfm badinage. In oidef to enter con 
amoire into thia style of oonvemition, we taxast either be 
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ia the enjoyment of high health and apirits, when our 
llght-heartedneBB finds a natural yent in gay raillery and 
spaitiing repartee, or we muBt be suffering sufficient 
positiye unhappiness to make us feel that a strong 
effort is necessary to screen our sorrows from the care- 
less gase of those around us. Now, though Coleman 
had not been Ikr wrong in describing me as weak, 
languid, and unhappy,” mine was not a positiye, but 
a negatiye unhappiness, a gentle sadness, which was 
rather agreeable tnan otherwise, and towards which I 
was by no means disposed to use the slightest yiolence. 

I was in the mood to haye shed tears with the loye- 
sick Ophelia, or to moralize with the melancholy Jaques, 
but should have considered Mercutio a man of no feeling, 
and the clown a “ yery poor fool” indeed. In this frame 
of mind, the conyersation appeared to me to haye as- 
sumed such an essentially friyolous turn, that I soon 
ceased to take any share in it, and, turning oyer the 
leayes of a book of prints as an excuse for my silence, | 
endcayoured to abstract my thoughts altogether from 
the scene around mo, and employ them on some sub- 
ject less dissonant to my present tone of feeling. As is 
usually the result in such cases, the attempt proved a 
dead failure, and 1 soon found myself speculating on the 
lightness and frivolity of women in general, and of 
Clara Kaville in particular. 

** How thoroughly alMurd and misplaced,” thought I, 
as her silvery laugh rang harshly on my distempered ear, 
“were all my conjectures that she was unhappy, and that, 
in the trustful and earnest expression of those deep blue 
eyes, I could read the evidence of a secret grief, and a 
tacit appeal for sympathy to those whom her instinct 
taught her were worthy of her trust and confidence 1 
Ah ! well, 1 was young and foolish then (it was not 
quite a year and a half ago), and imagination found an 
easy dupe in me; one learns to see things in their true 
light as one grows older, but it is sad how the doing so 
robs life of all its brightest illusions.” 

It did not occur to me at that moment, that there was 
a slight injustice in accusing Truth of petty larceny in 
regard to a bright illusion in the present instance, as 
the fact (if fact it were) of proving that Miss Savillc was 
not unhappy, could scarcely be reckoned among that 
class of offences. 

Come, Freddy,” exclaimed Mrs. Coleman, suddenly 
waking up to a sense of duty, out of a dangerous little 
nap in which she had been indulging, and which oc- 
casioned me great uneasiness, by reason of the oppor- 
tunity it afforded her for the display of an alarming 
suicidal propensity which threatened to leave Mr. 
Coleman a disconsolate widower, and Freddy mother- 
less. 

As a warning to all somnolent old ladies, it may not be 
amiss to enter a little more fully into detail. The exhi- 
bition commenced by her seating herself bolt upright in 
her chair, with her eyes so very particularly open, that 
it seemed as if, in her case, Macbeth or some other 
wonder-worker hod effectually “ murdered sleep.” By 
slow degrees, however, their lids began to close; she 
grew less and less “ wide awake,” and, ere long, was fast 
as a ei^urch ; her next move was to nod complacently 
to the company in general, as if to demand their atten- 
tion. She then oscillated gently to and fro for a few 
seconds to get up the steam, and concluded the per- 
formance by suddenly flinging her head back, with an 
insane jerk, over the rail of the chair, at the imminent 
risk of brewing her neck, uttering a loud snort of 
triumph as she did so. . « , 

Trusting the reader will pardon, and the humane 
society avw me a medal for this long digression, I 
resume the thread of my narratiye. 

Freddy, my dear, can’t you sing that droll Italian 
song your cousin Luqy taught you 1 I'm sure poor Miss 
Savilfe must feel quite duU and melancholy.” 

“ Would Ihe did r murmured I to mysmfi 

“ Who is to |»lay It fi>r met” asked Coleman. 

“ Well, my love, I'll do my best,” repliedhis mother; 


I ^^and, W I should mako a ffiw mditikoB, it wBl only 
sound all the ftmnier, you know.*' 

This boing quite unanswerable, ^ piano wM^poned, 
and, after Mrs. Coleman's speotaelea had baan hunted 
for in all probable places, anMlseovared at liit In the 
ooal-aouttfe, a phenomenon iraieb that gond 
counted for on the score of “ John's having flhtiM oar 
so when he brought in tea and when, mdteoltey iha 
had been with difficulty preyailed on to allow ihf 
music-book to remain the light way upwards, the song 
was commenced. 

As Freddy had a good tenor voice, and song the 
Italian buffa song with muoh humour, the performanot 
proved highly successful, although Mrs. Coleman was 
as good as her word in introducing some original and 
decidedly “fanny” chords into the aocompaniment. 
which would have greatly discomposed the composer, 
if he had by any chance overheard thorn. 

'4 did not know that you were such an accomplished 
performer, Freddy,” observed I; “you are quite an 
universal genius.” 

“Oh, the song was excellent I” said Miss Savillo, 
“and Mr. Coleman sang it with so muoh spirit.” 

“Really,” returned Freddy, with a low bow, "you do 
me ijroud, as brother Jonathan says; 1 am actually'^-* 
that is, positively ” 

“My dear Freddy,” interruntod Mrs. Coleman, "I 
wish you would go and fetch Lucy’s music ; I’m sure 
Miss Savillc can sing some of her songs ; it’s— let mo 
see — ^ycB, it’s either down stairs in the study,— or in 
the boudoir, — or in the little room at the top of the 
house, — or, if it isn’t, you had better ask tllchatdi 
about it.” 

“ Perhaps the shortest way will be to consult lliohards 
at once,” replied Coleman, as ho turned to leave the 
room. 

“ I presume ybu prefer buffa songs to music of a 
I more pathetic character)” inquired I, addressing MIm 
S aville, 

“ You judge from my having praised the one we 
have just heard, 1 suppose.” 

“Yes, and from the lively style of your conversa- 
tion; 1 have been envying your high spirits all the 
evening.” 

“Indeed!” was the reply; “and why should you 
envy them ) ” 

“ Are they not an indication of happlnesB, and Is not 
that an enviable possession )” return^ I. 

“Yes, indecdl” she replied, in a low voice, but with 
such passionate earnestness as quite to startle me. “ la 
laughing, then, such an infallible indlcullou of happi- 
ness)” she continued. 

“ One usually supposes so,” replied I. 

To this she made no answer, unless a sigh can be 
called one, and, turning away, began looking over the 
pages of a music-book. 

“Is there nothing yon oan recollect to sing, my 
dear )” asked Mrs. Coleman. 

She paused for a moment as if in thought, ere sht 
replied, 

“ There is an old air, which I think I could remember; 
but 1 do not know whether you will like it. The 
words,” she added, glancing towards me, “ refer to the 
subject on which we have just been speaking.'' 

She then seated herself at the instrument, and after 
striking a few simple chords, sangi in a sweety rich voice, 
the following stanzas 
t 

Behold how brightly tncmiDg 
1 All nature sliowi I 

In golden son-light gleaming, 

I Blushes the rose. 

Bow veiy happy thinM mutt be 
That are so bnght and ffiir to tee t 
I Ah, no! in that sweet flower, 

' A worm there liet; 

Andlol within the hour, 

It lides— it dies. 
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Behold, young beaul7*i glances 
Around siie flvn^; 

While as she lightly danees, 

Her soft laugh rings : 

How very happy they must be, 

Who are as young and gay as she ! 
’Tis not when smiles are briglitest, 
So old tales say. 

The bosom's lord sits lightesi-* 
Ah! well-a-dnyl 

m. 

IWards tlie greenwood's cover 
The maiden steals, 

And, as she meets her lover, 
Her blush reveals 
How very happy all must he 
Who love witli trustful constancy. 
By cruel fortune parted, 

She learns too late. 

How some die broken-hearted — 
Ah! hapless fate! 


The air to which these words wore »et was a simple 
^aintivo old melody, well suited to their expression, and 
Kiss Savillo sang with much taste and feeling. When 
she reached the last four lines of the second verse, her 
eyes met mine for an instant, with a sad reproachful 
^ance, as if upbraiding me for having misunderstood 
her, and there was a touching sweetness in her voice, os 
she almost whispered the refrain, “Ah ! well a day !” 
which seemed to breathe the very soul of melancholy. 

“ Strange, incomprehensible gi rl !" thought I, as 1 gazed 
with a feeling of interest I could not restrain, upon her 
; beautiful features, which were now marked by an ex- 
; piWBsion of the most touching sadness, “who could believe 
1 that she was the same person who, but five minutes 
since, seemed possessed by the spirit of frolic and merri- 
ment, and appeared to have eyes and ears for nothing 
beyond the jokes and drolleries of Freddy Coleman ? ” 

“That’s a very pretty songj my dear,” said Mrs. Cole- 
man ; “ and I’m very much oblig^ to you for singing it, 
only it has made me cry so, it has given me quite a cold 
in my head, 1 declare and, suiting the action to the 
word, the tender hearted old lady began to wipe her 
eyes, and execute sundry other manoeuvres incidental to 
the malady she had named. At this moment Freddy 
FSturned, laden with musiC'books. Miss Saville immedi- 
ately fixed upon a lively duet which would suit their 
voices, and song followed song, till Mrs. Coleman, waking 
suddenly in a fright, after a tremendous attempt to 
bveak, bor neck, which was very near proving suceossful, 
found out that it was past olcveu o’clock, and conse- 
quently bed-timo. 

It can scarcely be doubted, that my thoughts, as I fell 
asleep, (for, unromantic as it may appear, truth compels 
me to state, that I never slept better in my life,) tamed 
upon mjr unexpected meeting with Clara Havillo The 
vear and a half which had elapsed since the night of the 
DSlt had altered her from a beautiful girl into a lovely 
woman. Without in the slightest degree diminishing 
its grace and elegance, the outline of her figure had 
become more rounded, while her features had acquired 
a depth of expnessloii which was not before observable, 
and which was the only thing wanting to render them 
(I had almost said) perfbet In her manner there was 
also a great alteration ; the quiet reserve she had main- 
tained when in the presence of Mr. Vernon, and the calm 
frankness displayed daring our accidental mooting in 
' Barstone Park, had alike given way to a strange 
ezol lability, which at times showed itself in the bursts 
of wild gaiety which had^ aino^ my fastidious sensi- 
tiveness in the earlier part of we evening, at others in 
the deep impassioned feeling she thfuwinto her singing, 
though I observed that it was oniv in such songs as 
partook of a melancholy and open despairing character 
that she did so. Tne msalt of tnj meditations was, 

I that the young lady was an interastiaig enigma, and that 


I eould not employ the next two or three days to better 
advantage than in “ doing a little bit of CEdhras,” as 
Coleman would have termed it, or, in plain En^ish, 
“ finding her out and hereabouts I fell aideep. 


IIAMBLES IN BELGIUM. 

No. VIII. — Antwerp. 

Thb rood from Malines to Antwerp is flat and dull 
enough, and has few features of interest. The old 
ch&teaux, with their odd-looking turrets, and the stiuight 
formal rows of poplars, are occasionally passed; the 
fields always presenting an abundant population most 
industriously employed. Tho nearer Antwerp is ap- 
proached, the land becomes somewhat uneven, and the 
mi^jestic tower of the catliedral soars over cvciy thing 
near and around. The steeple is very lofty, and can be 
seen for a considerable distance. Flax is cultivated to 
a great extent ; and wheat grows most luxuriantly, — 
some ears that I had given me were plump and of the 
finest quality. The women in the fields fag away, 
regardless of the sun, and seem much more inured to 
their work tlian the men. It does not need any guide 
or valet de place to inform a traveller to Antwerp that 
it is a fortified city. Entering by the Porte de Borger- 
hout, the drawbridges, fo.^ttcs, mounds, etc., arc passed 
in succession, and seem to spread their ramifications in 
all dlrociions. It is soon evident what a stronghold the 
place must be. The streets arc very narrow and gloomy, 
and in some parts have a most Sombre look. 

The Place Vert is in the heart of the city, and, being 
full of trees, and containing several caft^s and hotels, 
afibrds a great relief to the eye that has seen so little 
cheerfulness in the neighbouring streets. 

Near the Place de Mer is the house, and garden, 
formerly the abode of the great genius of Antwerp, 
Kiibcns, who gave his most superb picture, “The 
Descent from the Cross,” to the company of the 
Arquebusiers, for this dwelling place. 

The Place do Mer is a veiy grand street, and compen- 
sates for the smallness, narrowness, and gloom, of some 
of the smaller ones. There are several veiy handsome 
houses in it; one has the royal arms over it, and is 
used by the present King of the Belgians when ho visits 
the city. The quays are of great extent, and arc match- 
less. Very near one of them, which is the place of 
embarkation from the steam-boats, there has been 
recently ereoted a statue of llubens, of large proportions. 
I cannot say it gave me so pleasing an idea of tho artist 
as the portrait painted by himself, so well known, and 
so often copied and engraved. Antwerp was the scene 
of a high festival on tho day of the inauguration of this 
monument to the memory of one whom Antwerp may 
be justly proud to call her own. 

There is no city in the world, Venice alone excepted, 
which attained to so great a prosperity as this. In 
commercial greatness, it was without a rival. All 
nations held a mart within its walls. Like Venice, 
alas I the days of its splendour and glory are past. 
Merchants were its princes, and their habitations were 
its palaees. Like Venice, too, it was the home and 
haunt of men who have left an undying reputation ; 
men, too, who excelled in tho same art: finbens, 
Vandyke, Quentin Ma%s, Teniers of whom 

contribute in themselves to farm a school, and who 
have here left behind them testimonials of their departed 
worth. The eathodral, which is dedicated to “Our 
l^y,** is veiy beautHiil and veiy large. It is of Gotliic 
architecture, and has ssfihred eonsidenibly by tiie devas- 
tations of time. Tto stone-worit has been ftenuently 
under repair, and, wUlst I was in the tomi, seafblding 
was being enotedfer a similar purpesa 
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Th« general aspect of the interior is yeiy striking, 
very imposing, — ^the painted windows, the massy oo- j 
Inmns, the sculptured tombs —all unite in producing a 
solemn and devotional feeling, as one traverses the ! 
aisles. The pulpit is, as usual, one of those specimens of 
(iarving by Verbruggen, which are so prevalent in this 
country, and of which, from their constant recurrence, | 
f began to feci aweary : this one Is full of quaint em- 
blems and odd devices. Thore arc several monuments 
in marble that deserve a longer inspection than one 
feels disposed to give them when it is known that a ! 
great work of art is so near. This picture, known all 
over Europe, is hid from the world without by two 
wings, wliich arc painted on both within and without, 
and refer to the name of Christopher. One represents 
St. Christopher hearing tlic Infant Christ. Tho other 
is designed to he another saint, who seems waiting to 
receive his comrade ; at least, such was the impression 
J received of the intended ciTcct. On another side the 
Virgin is receiving tho Salutation of Mary and Elizabeth, 
and upon another the priest Simeon is holding Cltrisi. 
But, admirably as these are designed, they are forgotten 
and lost sight of when the volets are drawn aside and 
the wondrous picture of pictures is displayed. Before 
that, nil things surrounding arc as though they were 
not. The exeessivo holiness, so to speak, of this com- 
position — the masterly grouping of the actors in tho 
moiirnfnl ceremony, arc suen as no pen can describe. 
The principal hgiire is faultless ; the bend of the body 
in its descent, tho placid calm expression, and the 
corpse-like flesh, ui*c beyond all pniisc, and far above 
all criticism. The whiteness of the sheet is most inimi- 
table, and contrasts wonderfully with tho deadness of 
the flesli. 1 never saw any pictorial representation so 
suggestive of divinity. It is impossible to stand before 
it, and remain unmoved. 

An old lady, evidently English, was quite overcome 
with her emotions, and remaiiic<l gazing, after I left it 
to see his other productions, none of which w'cre so 
impressionahle as this. 

The Elevation of the Cross, tlic Assumption of the 
Virgin, and the llcsurrcetlon, are all paintings of the 
highest merit. I was jdcased to hear the lower class of 
people and shopkeepers cxprc.Ms their reverence for the 
works of their own Kuhens, and yet, how strange is it, 
and seemingly ineonsistent, thati these same Individuals, 
whose appreciation and homage is so true and so genuine, 
not only tolerate, hut approve of, images of the Virgin 
and Infant Saviour,— which are placed against the walla 
of many of tlie comers of the streets, and are tawdry, 
ta.steless, wretched productions ; at night they are illu- 
minated by tallow caudles and hits of tapers, which 
serve to show olf and cuhaiieo their native ugliness. 
This custom prevails in most of the towns in Flanders, 
and occurs oftentimes by the wayside. If they require 
such stimulants to prayer and a remembrance of duty, 
how much better is tho simple cross ! what volumes of 
real religion arc contained in a cross, so emblematic, and 
common to all Christian people I The church of Bt. 
Andrew has a noble pulpit, the story being the depar- 
ture of St. Andrew to follow oiir blessed Ijord. Some 
of tbe smaller objects arc exquisitely delicate, and are 
flnished as minutely as the most elaborate lace-work. 
There is a monument to tho memory of Mary Queen of 
Scots, erected by her maids of honour. The inscrip- 
tion shows their zeal, if not their discretion : ** Periidia 
senat : et herd : post 19 captivit. aunos relig : eigo 
caput obtnmcata.’* 

In tho church of St. Paul are some works of Vandyke, 
and two of Teniers. At the entrance is a barbarous 
conception of Calvary. Anything more revolting or 
coarse it is impossible to imagine. It distances in its 
disgusting details the daubs and dolls before spoken 
of, and can setve no other purpose than to shocK and 
o^nd. 

There is no religion in such things ; their tendency 
must be adverse to anything like real devotional hum* 


i blenesB of mind and heart, or the nrayerihl lifting up 
of the inner man. Tho chuioh of. fit Jacques U uriM* 
mented by an altar-piece of Httheoa. It la a Holy 
Family, jiud embodies portraila of himself, his two 
wives, father, grandfather, and child. The of Uie 
illustrious painter is here. It had gone to dOesy, and 
suflemd severely ; hut was restored oy a emw m, Um 
cathedral in 1775. A slab of white marHOi Qg %hioh 
is an inscription to record tho genius and rsputation of 
tho artist, covers the illustrious romalna. 

Tho church of the Augustines contains an altar piece 
that is of tlie fine.st quality of art. In it, Kubciis agaltt 
went far before my previously high-wrought oxpeula- 
tions. The subject — tho Marrii^o i>f St. Catharine, has 
but small field for the imnginaiion to work upon ; yet, 
on this canvas, all is excellent. The heads of mouio 
saiuts arc perfi ct, and the colouring of the uteti's dlUHs 
as rich as it is possible to conceive. 1 was so tired, 
whilst in this city, with r«;peatcd visit at ions to ctdity 
the beauties of iiubens, that 1 should entail soinethiiig 
of uiy weariness upon the reader, were I to detail tho 
half only of the coutciits of the Museum. In one of 
the rooms is preserved a memento of Uiihons,— ilio 
chair on which he sat as president of tho academy. The 
inhabitants place a great value on this relic. 

The celebrated painting of tho Crucifixion of (Christ 
On cither side are the two thieves; tho expresHiun op 
the faces of every person introduced is woiuhTfiil ; the 
longer I gazed on the nuirvellouH Hccne, the inoi'e I wis 
astonished with the coinpleicneHs and beauty of tho 
whole. Every face is a picture iu itself. It in, indeed, 
a magic power, which can create stich a vivid eoinpoHl- 
tion us this, llubcns has done wisely -in AntAverp ho 
h:is left his choicest moinorials. A uiworp is his shrine. 
The Adoration of the Magi is another large pictutv, 
with a great many flguro.s iu it, and i.s iu his finest stylo 
of colouring. 

To enumerate tho others would really ho to MTitu a 
catalogue; tJioy Avill not l>e overlooked whuu once iJm 
gallery is entered. 1 was disappointed uith Uio Hotel 
de Vilic ; there is nothing remarkable in it,— In every 
way it is inferior to the .magnificent edifices I have 
<lcseril)cd as adorning Louvain, Brusnels,' and i>iUev 
towns. It is situated in iui old square, and is surrounUoil 
by some veriiahlc remains of the Bpanish svray iu 
Flatiders ; one house, in particular, was pointed out tor 
my observation, us having been the residence of Charhis 
the Fifth, on his oecasiomd visits to this city. There \» 
an immense pile of building, called the Hanseath^ 
House, which serves as a denOt for merchaudi/.Q. 

The Exchange was erected during the latter j^ri of 
the fourlcoiith century ; there arc truncated piilani or 
cuhimjis, somewhat resembling those at Liege, in Die 
court ; and the entire charaetor of the edifit’o rcsem)ih*4 
the old Vcncluin. It is said that Sir Thomas Oivsham, 
when on a journc} in this place, was so delighted with 
this bourse, that he took it as a model for tlui eld Royal 
Exchange in England. 

On quitting the gallery of paintipgs a( the Museunlt 
1 made an appointment to accompany a genticmaji ovsr 
the Citadel, tho works of which have Itcen renovat«4 
since the memorable siege of 1832, under the Uenejnil^ 
Chasse. There arc some evidences remaining of tha 
terrific bombardment which shattered sevcj^l Iniildings 
into dust. The outer fortifications appear to be renewed 
in all thoir pristine strcngtli. 

The time of my departure from Flandam hehig ai 
hand, I had occasion to pay a visit to tho Douau ieni^ 
whose great incivility, and uniiecessary apd most iinr ^ 
meaning procrastinating habits, 1 can ai»d must spunk ^ 
of. On the night I quitted Antwerp, and iouk mj hertU | 
on board the steamer, I produced my luggage fui thalir ' 
inspection. Whilst the process, sufilci<miy tiroiauiie ' 
and annoying in itself, was gedng on— of om^ying on 
the floor all one's linen and tmveiling equipmentSto my 
great coat was seized and thmwu across a bar cif iron in 
the room. Presently a fellow-voyager simU flre, and 
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ezclaimed loudly to that effect ; little notice was taken 
of but the Bmell becoming too powerful for the 
ollMtoiy organs of the officials, a search through the 
apartment was instituted, and my hapless garment 
proved the cause. It had been cast on an iron which 
had some connexion with the store, and the latter har- 
ing been orerheated, a large hole had been burnt in my 
coat ' For this damage I could obtain no other recom- 
pense than a variety of shrugs and exclamations, and, 
as the steamer, being governed by the tide, could 
not wait for any man, I was obliged to put up with it. 
The commonest attention would have prevented it. 1 
was sorry when the last glimpse of Antwerp faded slowly 
from my sight, as I stood on deck. Belgium, with 
many faults, is, after all, a pleasant land to sojourn in. 
Provisions, and living of all kinds, are cheap and easily 
accessible. The people, generally speaking, are civil, 
courteous, and obliging. The climate is pleasant, and 
the aspect of ^e country, though flat, is not destitute 
of interest. 

To lire in it for ever and ever, is what 1 cannot think 
any Englishman would voluntarily choose to do. Much 
is there in its old cities to charm the anticiuarian and 
the lover of histoiy and old associations ; Wt there is 
nothing, at least that I saw, to compensate for the 
sweet comforts of an English home ; nothing to supply 
the place of the parks and groves, and, above all, the 
lanes and trim neatness of rural England. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE AND WRITINCS 

OP MADAME GUIZOT.* 

Prom 1796, to the end of the last centuiy, if liberty 
was not complete and secure, still there was liberty ; 
and spectators were able to participate in the movement 
of public aflairs, otherwise than by pity or detestation. 
Every one could form and advance an opinion, apply 
himself to some cause, be concerned in a plan : in short, 
pursue on honorable course with some prospect of success. 
The revolution had encroached so much upon civil 
liberty, that it re-acted against the revolution itself; 
there was a struggle, a struggle perhaps unforeseen but 
not hopeless. For the first time Mademoiselle de Meu- 
lan took an interest in political events; sho ardently 
wished success to those who fought against the revolution, 
for it had been oppressive, and her sympathy naturally 
turned to the side of the opposition. What she hated 
in the revolution was its violence ; what she admired in 
some of its adversaries, was independence in misfortune. 
At the some time, she was endeavouring to enlarge her 
mind by new studies. Her taste drew her towards moral 
theoriei^ and metaphysical inquiries. Sho began some 
books, and tried to initiate herself into the theories of 
the philosophy of the 18th century; she did not flnish 
them. Her mind was so free, so spontaneous, so active 
in itself, that it could not yield without reluctance to 
the subjugation, which an examination of the ideas of 
others imposes ; it preferred directly attacking realities, 
than searching without an interpreter the mysterious 
meaning of Ihe enigmas with which our reason is 
surrounded. 

The best and most serious books were to her but sub- 
jects for meditation, either to make the ideas she met 
with her own by a deeper research, or to arrive by her 
own idngle strength at ideas, which she held not in com- 
mon wi& any one. Thus, she studied more than she i 
read, and gave herself the habit of writing a great deal, 
but only in order to regulate her thoughts, or give 
account of her meditations. What is written, in fact, 
Axes and elucidates all, and makes us, in some way, be 
present at the display of our own mind. 

It was at this time, that two fHends of her ftther’s, 
Monneur Buard, and Monsieur Devaines, suggested to 

( 1 ) Contiauea lh>m page 156. 


Mademoiselle de Meulan, that she might take advantage 
of her talents, not only to extend the circle of her acti- 
vity, but also to lighten the burden which weighed upon 
her family. Thus what had been her solace in retire- 
ment, became her resource in misfortune ; and from this 
time, labour, either from necessity or choice, became the 
constant occupation of her life. Her first novel. Lea 
Contradictiona, which disi^lays keen wit, and a great 
facility of style, appeared in 1800, and obtained such 
success, as made her name known to the world, and 
excited a great interest in her situation. Society was 
beginning to amend ; it eagerly encouraged a young 
person, whose misfortunes hi^ been their own, and who 
opposed her talents to her destiny. 

La CluipeUe d!Ayton was published soon after, and 
modestly presented as a translation from the English ; 
it is not even an imitation, the general idea is all that 
Mademoiselle de Meulan had borrowed. Most of the 
events, the unfolding of the characters, the form of the 
recital, in short, the sentiments and the expressions, are 
her own. Few novels are more engaging, though it con- 
tains neither exaggerated sentiments, nor unnatural 
scenes; it is, however, a narrative which pierces the 
heart, and carries our compassion even to pain. The 
source of its interest is derived from one of those cruel 
mistakes, which have given so many affecting works to 
our stage, and of which the tragedy of Tancr6dc is per- 
haps the finest and the most pathetic example. 

In La Ghapelle d'Aylon, the sensibility of the author 
is entirely displayed, and even with that excess which 
belongs only to youth, — to that age, when tlie emotions, 
whatever they may be, go not beyond their strength ; 
when imagination softens their bittemeHS, and often 
even lends them an inexpressible charm : at a later period, 
they are too painful. Madame Guizot, I have no doubt, 
would not have had the courage to compose La Cha- 
pelle d'Ayton, and to combine so much innocence and 
misfortune, when she wrote : ** The effect of the works of 
art ought to be such, that no idea of reality adheres to 
it ; for as soon as that enters it, the effect becomes dis- 
tressing, and even sometimes insupportable : therefore, 
I cannot bear, at the theatre, or in novels, or poems, 
under the names of Tancr6de, or Zara, or Othello, or of 
Delphine, the sight of those great afflictions of the mind, 
or severe dispensations of fortune. In point of happiness 
and grief, my life has been so full, so alive to them, that 
1 cannot touch upon one of those depths without a 
trembling hand. The reality reveals itself to me, through 
all the coverings with which art can envelope it ; my 
imagination, once disturbed, reaches it in one bound. It 
is but a short time since the musicin2’^,7»e«c produced 
the same effect on me as I usually experienced from the 
works of art. I could not bear Xlm finale of Hotinso and 
Jvliet] that of VAgneac alone, made me weep without 
rending my heart.” (1821 .) 

Whatever may be the affecting interest which pervades 
Jja ChapeMe d!Ayion, it is remarkable, that the work 
offers but few traces of that indulgence for passion, that 
sentimental theory, which sacrifices judgment to feeling, 
and flatters the bewitching fantasies of an exalted imagi- 
nation, at the expense of conscience and of truth. Few 
novels are more free from what can be called romantic 
morality. I insist upon this observation, because it is 
characteristic. 

At the time Mademoiselle de Meulan wrote, there 
was a happy singularity in preserving oneself from 
the opinions which prevailed in literature, and in society, 
with regard to duty and affection. It was the time 
when sympathy explained eveiy thing, when devoted- 
nesB excused eveiy thing ; when the heart knew no 
rule but affection, no virtue but fidelity. Mademoiselle 
de Meulan was far from having reflected on all thin», 
with such serious impartiality as she has since done ; As 
did not then know, as she did at a later period, that 
there is something higher than sensibility itself, which 
consecrates by regnlating it. But, in default of principles, 
her native good sense taught her, that whkt weakens the 
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dimeter, 'whai wastes time, and blunts the feelings, 
Qould not be the real vocation of human nature; and 
that every thing, even the ability to love, has been 
bestowed upon us for a higher end than our gratifi- 
cation* 

In 1801, Monsieur Suard established a newspaper, 
under the name of Lfi PMkUte. A moderate inde^n- 
dence, the love of order without oppression, and of truth 
without boldness ; in fact, the philosophv of the eigh- 
teenth century, enlightened and intimidated by the 
revolution, formed the spirit of this publication. It 
agreed, although imperfectly, with the opinions of 
Mademoiselle de Meulan, and she did not scruple to take 
a share in its compilation. .She wrote innumerable 
articles upon literature, society, and the stage ; the merit 
and success of which decisively established her rank 
amongst the first writers of the age. The composition 
of newspapers is a work, which, though sometimes 
amusing, is necessarily hurried, and is one which both 
stimulates and wears the mind. Nothing less than 
varied powers, such as those of Mademoiselle de Meulan, 
would have suificod for such an undertaking. Notwith- 
standing the constant demand upon them, she was never 
at a loss, and knew, in a species of work in which it is 
very difficult not to fall sooner or later into routine and 
profession, how to pursue and even to increase that 
sprightly originality, which distinguished and marked 
her articles, even better than the first letter of her name 
Pauline. The remembrance of them is not effaced 
amongst the persons of that time ; expected with anxiety, 
read with eagerness, they often formed the whole topic of 
conversation in society, which at that time took up 
those little things with more interest than it would be 
reasonable to do at present. 

This was a time of re-action. After violent commo- 
tions, society sought only for repose ; every opinion 
which could have contributed to disturb it, became sus- 
I)ectcd ; evciy thing that seemed to lead to, or to evince 
the return of order, was received with favour. Thus, 
those peaceful occupations, those harmless pleasures, 
which appear to some minds the whole of civili/ation ,* 
the enjoyment of society, literature, arts, Ac. were taken 
up again, as benefits long forgotten, as proofs and secu- 
rities of public f ranquillity. At the same time, all con- j 
sideration was withdrawn from the things most impor- 
tant to the community ; the great subjects of politics 
and philosophy gained scarcely any attention : people 
were unwilling to consider them, lest they might bring 
eveiy thing into question. It has been said, that the 
true wisdom of society was not to meddle with its con- 
cerns; and France only desired two thing^, to be 
governed, and to be left in peace. This weak disposition 
made the fortune of despotism ; but, for a lesson to 
human nature, France, abdicating without finding rest, 
learned by experience, that there is no compensation 
for the sacrifice of liberty. 

Mademoiselle de Meulan did not at that time give a 
reason for this general disposition, which drove all 
minds under the yoke. She, herself, partook of it to a 
certain degree, from the recollections of indignation and 
grief, which the ill time of the revolution had impressed 
upon her. She was, however, far from calling in slavery 
as an expiation for anarchy ; and struggled undesignedly, 
and from the sole effort of her own independence of 
mind, against that timidity of troubled reason, which 
tends to bring back in books and manners, as well as in 
the laws and institutions, that puerile frivolity, the com- 
panion and the instrument of superficial literature and 
servile politics. She accordingly aroused herself to what 
was still called philosophy, but did not adopt all its prin- 
ciples ; she soon combatted them on matters of morals, 
those to which she had devoted most attention ; for, from 
that time, all her compositions prove a visible desire to 
bring every t-bing back to a moral point of view. Even 
literary criticism was to her but an opportunify of 
studying kvman nature, and she drew up her judgments 
upon literaiy productions in the form of essays, whidi 


were desined either to portray, or to elueldale iliotn* 
This method had at thattimothegrjiat merit of novelty. 


In the general ^l for returning to gooA principles, 
literature had not been forgotten, and nothing ima more 
spoken of than the necessity of feUowInf the great 
models in every thing, a sort of criticism wmeh ooniiiti 
in drawing up in books the rule fer books, and ingitilif 


to art for a model, the examples which it h|yi iiMgf prh* 
ducod. Women are not easily satisfied with tkia orltioiMfi 
of rhetoricians ; wo hear them almost alwapi Judge of tho 
compositions of art by the reality, or ailor their own 
mind, which is also reality. It is perhaps heoauiie they 
are less learned, that they become more true. When 
they apply themselves seriously to literature, and hare 
received the advantage of strength of mind, the antoiir 
of talent, if they keep their natural manner of Judging, 
they can carry into criticism a genuine superiority, and 
give to their literary views something of the interest 
and value which is attached to original works. 

This is what may be remarked in the greater miinber 
of articles by Mademoiselle do Meulan. The vahio of 
thorn is often independent of the work which suggested 
them : even when they cannot bo connected with the ge 
ncral ideas of human nature, they at least join in portray 
ingthc manners and the ago. A choice of iboHo art icles 
would form an agreeable colloctiou, and some of ihnm 
might serve for a histor}' of society in France after the 
revolution. 

The reputation of Mademoiselle do Meulan made bur 
daily more sought after by the world. She a])poarittl 
in it as much as her labours would permit ; it amused 
her mind ; she excelled in conversation and enjoyed It , 
as affording opportunities for observation, and exorcising 
the mind by compelling it to refloctquiekly, and disoloHo 
itself clearly. She felt, ncvertholoss, that much was 
still wanting to the happiness of her life. She had uo 
one to sympathize with her. Ever independent and 
natural, she felt the consciousness of a power superior t«» 
all that she did, and life appeared inadequate to it. 
Her influence around her was eflbciual and salutary : 
the affairs of the family wore managed by her care, and 
made easy by her labour, fn 18U8 she married her 
sister to Monsieur Dilloti, and gave u}), on that occasion, 
her own share of an inheritance that belonged equally it* 
both. Persuaded that she would always live a single 
life, sure of the resources of her own talents, and 
looking forward to the future with a confidence that 
never forsook her, those acts, which are generally called 
sacrifices, were to her so easy that it had bccii almost 
an injustice to praise her for them. Devoted ness was, 
with her, the very conscqucnco of her indcpendenGc ; 
it formed a part of her existence; she almost thought 
she had a mission to regulate every thing, to improve 
every thing around her, and to consider herself us 
nothing ; for nothing common would have siitisfied her. 
It was fit that she should do much for the happiness of 
others, as they could do soli ttle for hers ! Hho felt that it 
was placed beyond the common lot, and Ihai it did not 
depend on any one about her, or even on UerHclf, to give 
it to her. She regretted this happiness that she wae 
bom to feel, but she no longer expected it. 

She was mistaken : it was not an ever solitary and 
hard lot that awaited her; by a rare dispimt'atiou in tUta 
life, it was happiness of such a kind as was suited to her 
nature. She was about to fill the situation for which 
she was formed, and was one of the very lew whom life 
has not deceived. In the month of March, 1807, she 
was in much affliction ; her sister had just lost lier hus- 
band, the family affairs were in great disorder, her mind, 
was harassed with a thousand painfhl carea, anti her 
impaired health obli^d her to give up her litemty i 
labours. While in this distressing situation she was 
suiprised by receiving a letter without any signature^ 
and in an unknown band. The writer did not wirii to 
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heftelf unequal to fclie ta^k. She at first reused, though 
hoth affected and surprised at the proposal : it unis re> 
iiewod with more earnestness, when, charmed with the 
tone of candour and simplicitj in which the offer was 
Imkt, (die accepted it, and was supplied from time to 
time, by a secret conTeyanee, with such articles as she 
Imd no reason to regret publishing in place of her own. 
Tn the mean time the mystery continued; in vain, 
assisted by Monsieur Suard, did she endeavour to pene- 
trate it. At length she addressed her wary correspondent, 
conjuring him to give his name, and refusing on any 
other terms to continue under such on obligation. He 
at length yielded, announced his name, and it was thus 
she became acquaintod with Monsieur Guizot. He was 
at this time a young man, and had been about two year.) 
in Paris, where he lived buried in study, and preparing 
to make a name for himself some day in the literary 
world. He had heard MadcmoiKclIe dc Meulan spoken 
of by chance at Monsieur Buard’s, and feeling the deepest 
interest in her situation, he contrived the plan above 
mentioned to assist her, which w'as at once an impulse 
of generosity and a whim of fancy ; but one, however, 
to decide her future life. 

Prom the time they became acquainted, theyr were not 
long before they bad funned a sincere and intimate 
friendship, w'hich at first consisted more of confidence 
than sympathy. They diflered m many matters, and 
their opinions were far from being similar; the one 
being, as we have seen, attached to those of the last cen- 
tury, without entirely adopting them, and preserving the 
restless curiosity of a mind that wished to seek the truth 
elsewhere. The other contained within him the germ of 
all the ideas which have since been developed, and 
which are those of the present age ; hut absolute as 
inexperience, visionary as imagination, the tenets which 
he professed with enthusiasm at twenty, could not at 
first sight captivate a clear-sighted, particular mind, 
like that of Mademoiselle de Meulan. For a long time 
Monsieur Guizot knew only how to please, without 
persuading her ; for a long time she loved without under- 
standing him ; yet she carried into this affection an 
admirable simplicity and devotodness, and guarded her- 
self from imagining that this sentiment sliould ever 
become the charm and the happiness of her whole life. 
Labours in/rommoii, mutual services, endless conversa- 
tions in which these two minds learned to understand 
each other, and to modify themselves by the impression, 
appeared for a long time to be the only affinity which 
ever would unite them. A day, however, was to come, 
wlien a complete sympathy would result from a long and 
mtuai friendship, and from that day their common fate 
M to be fixed. The day at length came, when, ceasing 
to miaunderstand the affection wliich united them, they 
gave it its true name. Their marriage took place on 
the ninth of April, 1812. 

There is a kind of happiness of which one knows not 
how to write : expressions fail- it i)roclaims itself not. 
1 find in a letter of Madame Guizot's (dated 1 821), these 
words : " I am happy, the happiest creature ujjon earth.*' 
She said the truth ; at least she felt it, and liappiness 
can only be measui^ by feeling ; it exists only in the 
impression which it produces ; all its reality is in the 
heart. A situation at once l^ppy and animated was 
what Madame Guizot had always wanted ; had she been 
compelled to choose, I think she would have preferred 
activity to happiness ; her sense, and that energy which 
nature had implanted in her, made activity a law to her; 
nevertheless, none felt more keenly or more deeply the 
veal joys of life. ** My resolution is taken,” she some- 
w^rosays, ^'as soon as a barrier is raised between me 
and happiness ; 1 now know veiy well, and will never 
more ferget, that one can live without happiness ; only 
when it is there I can ill brook any thing that disturbs 
it You know, for I have told vou so a hundred times, 
that it enfeebles me. or raiher it is so Bistable to my 
natore, 1 was so made fer feall&g it, that X give myaeff 
«ip to-it with all my wwihnieBB.” Sudi citations attest 


better than I can do, that deep and overwhelming sensi- 
bility which was united in Biodamo Guizot to the 
austerity of her judgment They also explain what 
influence the unmixed happiness of the last fifteen years 
of her life must have had upon her. 

It is seldom that women are active without being 
excited, and strength of mind is with them scarcely 
everfree from rigidity. Truth, and truth alone, suffices, 
1 believe at least, for the judgment of men ; it can so 
completely seize upon it as to be no longer distinguish- 
able, without borrowing some other power, some other 
cliarm than its own. It is not so with women ; truth 
must take a form which will touch them, which will 
reach their understanding through their heart, borrow 
a voice which is dear to them, or present itself beneath 
a name they love. With whatever spring, with what- 
ever energy the mind of Madame Guizot was endowed, 
I doubt that, had she lived solitary, it would ever have 
reached the height that it attained ; there would have 
been always a sort of disturbance in her nature a.s there 
was in her lot, and some inequality between her reason 
and her opinions. The firm and calm judgment of her 
husband furnished her with the support she ret] ui rod, 
and brought harmony into her mind, by tlic united in- 
fluence of happiness and truth. She had never any 
other master than him, and no example has better 
proved tliat a woman is never by herself all that she 
can be ; it is necessary to her perfection that she .should 
be loved, and that she should be happy. 

(To be continued.) 


THE GLASS MANUFACTURE.* 

Sand is not used at all in some of tlio richest and 
finest glass, such as tliat required for telescopes, the 
composition of which, according to Faraday, should be 
nitrate of lead, silicate of lead, and boracic acid, in the 
proportion of one hundred and fifty-four ])arts of the 
first, twenty-four of the second, and forty -two of the 
last. The reader may perhaps exclaim, What is 
the use of telling me that ? I am none the wiser fur 
listening to terms wliich I do not understand : pray 
what is nitrate and silicate of Icadl” Fearing that sonic 
readers, and these not the least intelligent, may really 
feel thus, we must pause a moment to explain these 
terms, and so make our path clear as wc advance. 
Nitrate of lead is simply lead united to nitric acid,® or, 
as it was formerly termed, spirit of nitre, a substance 
abounding in nature, but procurable by heating nitre 
and sulphuric acid ® together. Thus nitrate of lead is 
this metal brought into a peculiar union with an acid 
substance. The other element of telescopic glass is 
silicate of lead, which arises from the union of oxi«le of 
lead with a most singular acid termed silicic. From 
this it will be seen that lead, nitre, and a peculiar flinty 
substance, enter into the composition of the glass recom- 
mended by Faiuday. The remaining element is the 
Itoracic acid, formed from borax, (an element discovered 
by Sir Humphry Davy,) and oxygen. If the non- 
chemical reader is not wearied by this detail, which 
perhaps it is but insulting him to suspect, he must be 
struck by the vast circle of knowledge brought to bear 
on the manufacture of a piece of fine flint glass. The 
attempt to explain the three substances composing 
Faraday's glass, has necessitated the mention of six 
other bodies, to understand the nature of which would 
require an acquaintance with more than twenty different 
elements, and a fi&miliarity with numerous processes of 
the most delicate nature. 

All have probably noticed f&e weight of vessels 
formed from flint glass; and this wiU not appear sin- 

<l) CoDtiDiMd Iran jms* ISO. 

(3^ V/hsu ihu ifl wvftkaMdl by woSn the nixtun n cxlfed 
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Miter when we xemember hew largely lead oaten into I 
Jte composition. Various other effects follow the use 
of this metal, one being the superior demn^ty of the 

g teSB, in oensequenoe of which it refracts the wits of 
ght with great power, and thisquality n cfeariy of the 
highest Talue for aU glass used in tele^ee. The lead 
also acts as a flux, and thus aids in fusing the various 
materials, while it imparts transparency and richness to 
the product. Care must, however, be taken not to use 
an excess of the litharge (oxide of lead) or the glass 
will be too soft for many purposes. These various sub- 
stances, being mixed in the proportion desirod, are put 
in the crucibles, and as the melting proceeds fresh in^ 
gredients arc added, until the melted matter fills the 
cniciblcs. An intense and long^continued heat is re- 
quired in the glass furnaces on two accounts ; in the 
first place nothing short of such heat will bring into 
perfect fusion all the substances used ; and it is also 
necessary for the expulsion of many impurities, tlie pre- 
sence of which would inevitably spoil the glass. For in 
the iilkalinc matter employed are certain salts which 
will not unite with the silicious matter, but rising to 
the top of the crucible, form there a whitish froth 
over the liquid mass. Sometimes a little carbonaceous 
matter is found in the melted fluid, and this is 
destroyed by a due admixture of nitre with the other 
ingredients. Certain foreign substances will often be- 
come mingled with the sand, causing a discoloration of 
the glass, which must wholly destroy its value if not 
neutralized. This is efibeted by throwing in a small 
quantity of a dark powder, called the black oxide of 
manganese, which is ia fact a metal combined with 
oxygen. The manganese may therefore be called a 
glass purifier, and was o>nce termed ** glass soap" firom 
its cleansing qualities. But this soap will itself tarnish 
the glass unless care be taken not to introduce too much 
into the crucible, otherwise the whole mass will assume 
a purplish or evon black hue. When the former of 
these results hapf»ens, that is when the purple tinge is 
produced, the evil is remedied in a singular and most 
simple manner. No elaborate processes are called in 
to neutralize the sUiiii, a piece of wood dipped into the 
boiling glass restores it to the transparency required. 
How is this efteot produced ? The purple discoloration 
is caused by the manganese al>sorbing much oxygen, for 
which this metal has so strong an affinity that it is 
never found without it. The object of the workman is 
to remove this oxygen from the manganese, when the 
colour will instantly disappear. N ow carbon or char- i 
coal has a strong attraction for oxygen, and when the 
wood is thrust into the heated glass it becomes car- i 
bouized (made into charcoal), upem which the oxygen i 
departs from the manganese to the \rood, and is in this i 
manner drawn away from the contents of the crucible. i 
Thus, by a knowledge of natural affinities, means arc i 
suggested which accomplish the purification of the glass i 
with the utmost ease and certainty. It is this wide i 
acquaintance with nature which enables the modem i 
natural philosopher to advance with such speed along f 
the path of physical discovery ; for, without this com- ] 
prehensive knowledge, the most important operations : 
and experiments would be brought to a close every day. i 
Thus, suppose our glass manutecturers were ignorant of ' 
the affinities between manganese and carbon, whole tons : 
of glass would frequently be spoiled, and instead of the i 
transparent vessels now in use, we should be compelled ^ 
to drink^firom stained and impure glasses. Sueh results i 
would lead to the abandonment oi manganese as a i 
purifier, and thus one means of eontrolliog the action 1 
of his crucibles would be removed fjcom the manu- $ 
facturer< But all is made easy by knowing the nature i 
of the two substances, manganese and carbon ; though 1 
the majority, whose pleasures are increased by the < 
abundance of pure and cheap glass, may never think ] 
aueh of tile mce adaptations neccsBary tatho oresUon i 
of such ei\joymente. i 

When all ike isnirarities hafve been ozp^cd, and i 


the melted gtess hnught to required oteiditioi;; 
it ia idlowed to cool untU the irilole acquires the 
sistency of paste, in which state it will hear iHo t<s- 
quisite handling wkheut emokteg or Ibafalg tlie shape 
impressed. The fnreaoe ia not, howefel^ allowed te 
cool until the contents of the cmcihte UteVo betHune 
transparent, which geuerally happens In Mmai two 
days and nights from the eommmicenieiil. of the pro- 
cess. In this short period the sandy and alkaline aah- 
stanees l^ve been so tnufisforme^l In thofir natures, is 
to exhibit the appearance of a pearly paste, which mty 
be blown, drawn into every variety of shnpei ptrltfd 
out Into wire, or formed into elegant vases. the 

sand, which was last year washed by the wares of ea^ 
returning tide, is now wrought into gmceful Worms and 
beautiful designs, on which the cultivated taste may 
speoulate with delight. To rule the waters s iili 
and skill, to read the past histories of the starry host, 
and to see with dear vision the wonderful workings of 
Divine laws in the far extended universe, «ro grt*at 
advantages. But the facility with which gmins of snnd 
and the ashes of vegetables aro moulfied into sorvaute 
for human benefit, is not the least amongst the prixtul cn 
dowments of our race, and such a refietrtion is naturally 
suggested by the creation of yon sparkling vaso ir<»m a 
heap of dust. 

2. Plate The producf/lon of this costly itintn- 

rial demands and receives the highest c*arc, iKith in the 
flection of the materials from which it is formed, and 
in Die careful fusion of the mass, and rolling of Dm 
bright plates. To make 1,200 lbs. of plate glass, 1,700 
lbs. of five difierent sulisianoea must be mixed In the 
following proportions : — 

Dried bynn sand 720 lbs. 

Fine soda • 460 „ 

Hlaked quicklime 00 i; 

Nitre 26 „ 

Old plate glass broken up . . . . 426 „ 

1,700 lbs. * 

The reader will perceive that exactly one fourth of that' 
whole material employed is old glass, without whl«*h 
the crucible will not yield the quality required. Hoda 
I is also preferred to pearlash, as the fusion ts thereby 
I promoted. When all these materials are reduced to a 
liquid mass, the whole is ladled from the crucible into 
a vessel called a cuvHte, from which, after some further 
heating, it is poured on the surface of a long table, and 
spread by a roller. This spreading of the plate is an 
extremely l>cautifiil sight, for an tho rollers press and 
smooth the transparent ond gelatine-like glass, wc see 
the most vivid colours wave to and fro along the Imr 
nished plate, p if some distant Aurora were bein * re- 
flected in a mirror. As soon as each i)laie sets in its 
mould, it is passed into an annealing oven, io which all 
the plates remain for about fourteen days, being alIo\ual 
to cool but very slowly. This annealing process ii 
necessa^ for all glass, which would othei wiHi* pnsscM 
such brittlcnesB Dmt the gentlest variations in tempo* 
sature would cause the largest pieces to (ly into frag- 
ments. Suppose a piece of plate glasH, which had npt 
undergone this operation, fixed iu a window on soi^ 
warm day ; tho first change in the therinomnter wouM 
most pro^bly cause its destruction, ainl, whilst gazing il 
suirounding objects through the cry-.Uiliiiie substance 
we should l^ startled by hearing tbe whole plate crads 
and shiver into a hundred pieces. This result is prt^ 
vented by stopping the rapid cooling of the gliiMs, w hidk 
being placed in an oven, and passed through succeih 
sively aiminishing degrees of heat, is prepared to resisl 
the usual changes of tho atmosphere. To what 
brittleness of ummnealcd glass must l>e ascribed is ^ 
disputed point, but it is generally referred to soiili 
peculiar arrangement of the atoms, which the prtdongw 
and gradually diminisUiiig heat of tho atuiialiftg ove| 
ateess. Thus after all tiie minnfiMAureFa IslHtiif mw 
dciU have been employed, he is cempkitei fit aekmow^ 
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Mm tint the luefulnew of hii glau depends upon some 
invisible and mysterious changes whidn, thougu his arts 
can produce them, his understanding is unable to com- 
prehend* But the large plates of glass are by no means 
ntted for use when withdrawn from the annealinjg oren ; 
three processes are vet necessary before they reflect the 
clear unage from the silvered mirrors, or adorn the 
windows of our mansions. They are first cut by the 
diamond to the shapes required, an operation requiring 
no description here. The plates are now oboumd, to re- 
move the rouglmess found on the surfaces. This work 
requires great care, it being necessary to plane off the 
roughness without scratching the face of the glass. 
Some powdered fiint is therefore spread over the plate, 
and ruobed along the surface by machinery, which, in 
the larger glass houses, is moved by steam. After the 
flint has removed the larger protuberances, emery 
powder is applied, first coarse, then finer, until by suc- 
cessive frictions the plate begins to exhibit a beautiful 
leveL But all is not yet done ; the polishing now 
follows. In this operation, pieces of wood covered 
with numerous folds of cloth, with wool between tlie 
folds, arc used to bring the finished plate to its last 
degree of beauty. The friction of these cloth rollers 
would not, however, be effective without the use of 
a peculiar substance, called colcoth (the red oxide of 
iron), used for polishing other hard surfaces beside 
those of plate glass. Thus, from the fusion of the Lynn 
' sand, the soda and lime, arises the product, which, 
having passed through the annealing oven, the grinding, 
and the polishing, is now to take its place amongst the 
highly elaborated productions of art. 

8. Crown Class. — This, though not so rich as the pre- 
ceding, must not be passed over in silence, being the 
best species of window glass, and therefore contributing 
to the comforts of all those numerous families who in- 
habit the better class of houses. It is also composed of 
different materials from flint or plate glass, for, whilst 
much metal enters into these, little is allowed to mix 
with the ingredients from which crown glass arises. It 
is, therefore, much lighter and harder than those kinds 
into which so softening and heavy a substance as 
litharge (oxide of lead) enters. The substances used by 
different manufacturers vaiy exceedingly in their pro- 
portions, each liaving his own pet system of working. 
The best French crown glass is formed from one hun- 
dred parts of fine white sand, added to the same quan- 
tity of broken crown glass, and with those elements 
twelve parts of carbonate of lime, and four times that 
amount of carbonate of soda, arc mingled. But in 
this country the following proportions are frequently 
used : — 

Sand 200 lbs. 

£elp 830 ,, 

Lime 15 „ 

Broken crown glass .... 200 „ 

When superior glass is required, other proportions are 
employed, whilst pearlash and saltpetre are substituted 
for the kelp» What is this kelp, which we have not 
hitherto had occasion to mention? It is the ashes of 
sea-weeds, which were formerly gathered in largo quan- 
tities along the shores of Ireland and Scotland, and in 
some places etdtivcUed by the landowners with the 
greatest care. But the alkaline matter, resulting from 
the burning of kelp, was too coarse and impure for use 
when a superior glass was required, and it is now rarely 
employed except in eases when fine material is not the 
object. The introduction of Barilla* at a moderate 
duty from abroad, and the reduction of the duty on salt 
from which alkali for the glass-works is nowm^e, have 
freed our manufacturers from the necessity of using kelp 
in their operations. The most sin^lar process in the 
making of crown glass is the Uosoing, and whiHing of 

(l) A oarbonste of soda procured In Spain, Sicily, Italy, and the 
Canarlec, from twoplanti, one of which It oidled Ba/riUa, 214,000 
owt are Imported yearly. 


the soft glass until it assumes the shape of a circular 
plate. 

When the melted glass is reduced to a soft paste, the 
blower dips one end of a hollow iron pipe into the half 
fluid matter, which cIidm to the point, and, air being 
blown by the workman through the tu^, swells into a 
small bubble. A solid iron rod, called a punt, is now 
fixed to one side of the hot sphere, firom which the tube 
is disengaged, leaving a hole in the part where it had 
been inserted. The glass-worker now whirls the rod 
rapidly round, as a mop is trundled by an active house- 
maid ; this motion causes the soft glass globe to expand 
into a kind of oblate spheroid. The aperture left by the 
tube becomes larger at every whirl of the punt, and the 
sphere swells out proportionately. 

Thus the dilation increases till the spectator expects 
to see the semi-liquid globe break from the point of the 
rod. But whilst the stranger is gazing, the globe sud- 
denly opens at the hole, and expands into a wide 
circular plate of glass The centre to which the iron 
rod was attached, resembles a knot of glass in the midst 
of the piece, which rough part is only employed for the 
most ordinary purposes. The scientific thinker, who 
beholds the gradual expansion of the glass sphere as the 
whirling motion proceeds, cannot fail to be struck with 
the wide operations of a universal law, as he observes the 
form taken by the glass, and reflects on the shape com- 
municated to the earth on which he lives by a similar 
motion. What is the reason of this expansion of the 
glass? It is clearly a result of the centrifugal force 
acquired by the rotatory motion, which drives off the 
circumference of the glass globe further and further from 
the centre. The shape of our globe, which swells out 
towards the Equator, arises also from its daily motion 
on the axis ; and thus we see, in the operations of tlie 
glass-house and the structure of the globe, the working 
of a common law. If, as some geologists and astro- 
nomers think, the globe was formerly a liquid mass, it 
would naturally expand by its circular motion, just as 
the half fluid glass increases its bulk with the rotation 
of the rod. If window glass be carefully examined, it 
will often be found to possess a very slight tinge of 
green, produced by a substance called zaflrc, which is 
thrown in to correct a yellow hue formed in the glass 
during the fusion. This zaffre forms by i tself a beautiful 
blue, but when combined with the yellow tint, a soft 
green is the result, not often to be distinguished in the 
best glass without the minutest inspection. So power- 
ful is the influence of the zaffre, that one ounce will 
purify a thousand pounds weight of the fluid glass. 

( To he continued,) 

A CHRONICLE OF ST. ALBANS. 

While public attention is directed to St. Albans, as 
about to become probably a Bishop's See, wo have 
thought that a slight sketch of its past histoiy might 
not prove unacceptable to our readers. Recourse has 
been had to its most accredited chronicles, and the 
following may be depended on, as a brief, but faithful 
summary of their testimony. 

CassibelaunuB I Yerulam ! St. Albans 1 — It is perhaps 
impossible for the explorer into the bygone times of 
British histoiy to find a spot of more varied and hallowed 
interest than that which has borne successively the 
names of Cassibelaunus, Yerulam, and St. Albans ! — 
In the year of the world 8950, or fifty-four years before 
the birth of our Saviour, when the greater part of 
Britain was but a tangled forest, or an uncultivated 
waste, it was described by Csssar as a place of some 
strength and importance, ** excellently defended by 
nature and by art.”* Thus, on the very first page, as it 


(1) '* Egregit natnrS stqua opere Kunltuxn.*' 
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were, of Uie history of oar conntiy, we find inscribed 
the name of the city whose annals 1 have undertsken to 
make known. — Indeed, it is worthy of remark, that we 
have no British records to which to refer, and that the 
earliest notice of the first occupiers of the soil is to be 
found in the history of their conquest. Still, though 
the mists of ages envelope those far distant times, and 
though history lends not her wonted light to enable us 
to see them as they were— sUU fancy can penetrate the 

f loom, and recall, how here in rude magnificence the 
'rinoe of the Cassii held his court; how here the smoke 
from many an altar laden with human sacrifice, rose 
foul incense to the skies and how through the now 
silent hills, resounded from many a sacred oak,*' the 
death cries of the prisoners taken in savage warfare by 
the British Cassibelaun ! — But death was at hand for 


-But death was at hand for 


the destroyers ; Caesar, who never came but centering 
and to conquer, led his proud legions to the Druid's 
haunts, and the strong-hold of the British prince. 
— Gessar gave the word, and Cassibelaunus was no 
more ! its very name perished, and scarce one stone 
remained upon another to tell what it had been. 
From its ruins, Ycrulam arose ; which speedily became 
a place of note and of importance, being one of the 
chief cities situated on the great Roman highway — the 
still existing Watling-street. Of its flourishing state 
under its founders and first governors there can be no 
doubt, as Tacitus calls it a municipium,” or town 
privileged to have a corporation or local government, 
which was granted only to places of magnitude and im- 
portance. Coins are also still extant with the name of 
Ycrulam inscribed upon them, which were struck there 
by the Romans, in commemoration of their victories. 

Encompassed with walls and a moat, adorned by 
temples, palaces, and forums ; abundantly supplied with 
money, and every comfort and luxury then known, and 
the seat of a powerful and enlightened local government, 
Yerulam had probably reached the zenith of its glory 
and prosperity, when, in the time of the Emperor 
Dioclesian, that fearful persecution of the Christians 
began, which ** raged,” we are told, ** with merci- 
less fuiy throughout Britain for ten years, and in 
which many illustrious persons fell in testimony of their 
faith.” 

It was in the beginning of the year of our Lord 293, 
that a British monk, travel- worn and foot-sore, flying 
from the destroyers of his home, (the stalely monastery 
of Cacrloon in Wales,) craved a refuge and protection, at 
the hands of a Roman and a Pagan. 

That monk was Amphibalus, — and the Roman — he was 
Alban,— “a citizen of no mean city,” but one nobly born 
in Yerulam. The old man prays for pity, with all the 
earnestness of one who sues for life, — still Alban hesi- 
tates. To harbour a Christian, if discovered, was certain 
death to him who dared to do so ; should he then risk 
his life, to save that of a stranger to himself— an enemy i 
to his nation, and an alien to the faith of his fathers 1 
But hark ! he hears the savage yells of the infuriated 
populace, who, having heard that a Christian has been 
traced to their city, and is even now ** within their 
gates,” are thirsting for his blood 1— nearer and nearer 
the sounds approach, and Alban no longer hesitates. 
He extends the right hand of protection and support to 
the outcast, and proves that, though a Pagan, he has a 
Christian’s heart. 

Of a hidden chamber in the Roman's house, Amphi- 
baluB became an inmate, and there, day by day, he was 
visited by his host. Meanwhile, the calm aspect, the 
dignified yet humble demeanour, of the monk, his 
unaffec^d piety, and the mildness with which he spoke 
of the persecutors who had turned him homeless and 
friendless upon the world, and who would willingly 
have drained the last drop of life-blood from his heart, 
all won upon the noble-minded Alban, and he conversed 
freely with his guest, for whom he soon entertuned an 
esteem amounting to veneration. From reverencing 
the lowly monk, Alban came at length to venerate the 


master whom he loved, and in whose aertlee he hid 
become a ** man of many grieft.** 

The Chriitian'a fhith and hom were id lenger for- 
bidden subj^ects of conversation, out loved cherished 
themes, and, ere many weeks had flown, at the name if 
Jesus Alban had bowed the knee. Bumoltr, however, 
had meanwhile been busy in the city, **||vell an unto 
idols,”— it had reached the ears of the Fq|ail Ommor 
of Yerulam that Alban was harbouring a OhrikthHlf 
and he ordered that strict search should InfUntlV he 
made, and summary judgment be exeettted. Aloan^ 
hearing of the threatened storm, hastened to AmphI* 
balus, made him change garments with himself, and 
bidding him, " Qod speed,” sent him forth from the 
city. The monk's after fate no mn has recorded, but| 
it is more than probable, that, like his **Bon in the 
faith,” in his own blood, shed ** by wicked hands,” hli 
name is inscribed on the muster roll of '*the uolile 
army of Martyrs.” 

Meanwhile, the Centurion, and his band of suldlorS) 
sent to search for the ** accursed thing” in Alban's 
bouse, hasten to fulfil their merciless errand with 
blood-thirsty avidity, and, finding the supposed monk 
in the little chamber lately inhabited by AmphiltaluiL 
they fell on him with yells of savage triumph, and leil 
him with mock honours to the Governor. Ho was at 
the time sacrificing to his gods, (or devils, as they are 
called by ancient chroniclers,) and, turning from the 
altar, he gazed on the victim of his bigotry. Hlk 
altered dress could not bide from the discerning eye of 
tbe Roman, tbe noble form and countenance of Alban, 
and with an oath of awful in^port he exclaimed, 
" Whom have we here 1 this is no monk ! ” and looking 
on the prisoner, he asked in a voice of tliundor, " AH 
thou not Alban 1 the enemy of Cmsar and the friend of 
the accursed Christian 1 ” ''1 am a Christian,” was the 
mild yet firm reply, and to all the questions put to him 
this was tbe only answer he over gave. When straltly 
charged to tell what had become of the monk, he 
opened not his mouth, and, boiling with indignation 
and inflamed by religious bigoitv, the Governor con- 
demned him to die the death the other should havo 
suffered, and gave orders for his immediate execution. 

Alban, bedecked as a victim for the sacrifice, robed in 
purple, and adorned with flowers, was led with the 
sound of music, and the shouts of brutal triumph, 
beyond the walls of Yerulam, and, on tbe opposite mil 
to the one on which the city stood, on the 171h day of 
Juno, in the year of man’s redemption 293, Alban ex- 
changed this life for a better, and won a martyr's crown. 

Of the wonders attending the suffering of hlngland’s 
proto-martyr, there are many monkish legends, of 
which, those that havo been banded down to us by local 
tradition, are the following : — 

To reach the place appointed for the execution, 
Alban and tbe people who followed in his tiain, had to 
cross the river Yir, and, as there was only a narrow 
bridge of planks thrown across it, much time must 
necessarily have been lost, whilst the imiltitiido wore 
passing over. Alban, longing for the glorious moment 
when he should seal his noble profession with hisblood| 
and impatient of any delay, prayed that the waters 
might divide, and (so says tradition) Heaven hoard his. 
cry. As writh Jordan of old, the waters stood upon an 
heap, on either side, and the people walked forth in 
the midst dry-shod. Awe-struck at this wonderful 
manifestation of Divine favour towards the saint, the 
executioner appointed to do the bleodv deed rofosed to 
fulfil his office, and another was substituted iu his 
place. But the height of IloJmehurst was mtt yet 
gained, and as Alban toiled up the weary hill leading 
to it, he thirsted ; praying for water, a spring gustiud out 
at his feet^ which still bears the name of tbe Holy Welt. 

Of the miracles performed by the blood of the 
martyr, nor how, ss his head was severed from his 
body, ^e eyes of his exeeutlonor fell from tlielr sockets 
and rolled upon the ground, it matters lUA to tell ; 
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firm tbef» traditionary taioi, 1 sanst xotnra to matters 
of &ct, and hasten to relate, how, ere half a oontary 
had flown, his remains were enshrined with all the 
honours due unto his memory. 

In the year of our Lord 306, Constantine the Great 
assumed the Imperial Purple, and days of peace and 
of prosperity dawned upon the hitherto proscribed and 
persecuted Christians. The rdi^ion of the Cross be- 
came the religion of Borne and its dependencies, and 
Pagan supremacy was no more. How true it is that 
times of proftperiiy are the times of greatest danger to 
the Church, and that, when no enemies menace it from 
without,, then do foes to its peace usually arise within 
its bosom. 

Hardly was it established in Britain, cre its peace 
was disturbed by the Pelagian Heresy, which divided 
its councils and embroiled its members. Two learned 
bishops, (the one, Germanua of Auxerre, the other. 
Lupus of Croyes,) wore sent from France to compose 
these diilerciiceB, which they ellecte^, we arc told, at a 
Synod held in Verulam. 

This painful duty performed, they turned their 
thoughts to one of a more pleasing nature, namely, that 
of doing honour to England’s proto-martyr. His romains 
were collected by the pious Germanus, and that was a 
day of public rejoicing in Verulam,on which they, with 
the relics of other sainte departed in the faith, were 
placed by him with due solemnities in a fitting shrine. 
For rather more than eighty years after tins event, the 
city was blessed with prosperity and peace ; but at the 
end of that time the clouds, which began to shroud the 
sotting sun of Borne, cast over its satellites dark 
shadows, ominous of coming gloom. The frozen north 
poured forth, like a mountain torrent, hordes of her 
Wdy children over the fertile plains of Italy ; and the 
degenerate successor of the Cmsars, fearing lest the 
imperial city should be inundated and swept away, and 
that the whole empire would share with it a common 
ruin, recalled all the troops from the distant colonics, 
and Borne was no longer mistress of the world I The 
last Boman legion quitted this island a. i>. 440, and 
Britain bccsime once more the land of the Britom ! 
But alas ! wore then no longer, what Julius Ceesar 
found them, brave, hardy, and impatient of the yoke ! 
Accustomed to be protected, they knew no longer how 
to protect themselves ; and, having been well content, 
whilo elotlicd in purple and fine linen, to fare sumptu- 
oosly with the yoke upon their necks, tlicy mourned 
over the day when they were loosed from the burden, 
and became once more iVco men ! Hardly bad the high- 
prowed vessels, which bore the Bomansfrom the land of 
their adoption, been lost to the sight of the hundreds 
who watched their departure with fond regret, mingled 
with anxious forebodings, and bitterly expressed fears 
for the future, than those fears were realized, and the 
northmon were upon them 1 Their track was marked 
by fire, and each footstep was traced in blood I The 
resistauee met by the Piets and Scots was feeble in the 
extreme, until thev neared the proud city of Verulam. 
r^cre tlio faithful few who still bore British hearts 
within their hrea&ts find flocked to the standard of the 
last scion of their native prixmes, and under Peter Pen- 
drayn they fought with intrepidity worthy their warlike 
ancestors. It was a well-contested field, a bloody fight; 
but the invaden had the force of superior numbers in 
their favour, and ere the sun had set the Piets were I 
lords of Verulam. The groans which arose that day : 
from the field of the dying and the dead, sounded as it { 
were tho death-knell o£ m glory of Verulam — it had 
departed, and for ever 1 From the Saxons, in tho times 
of the Heptarchy, it suffered eren more than from the 
Scots ; by them it was lev^Jed to the ground, and the 
imignificant little town, whieh afirnmnls occupied its 
site, bore not the time-honoured name of the city of the 
Homan, but ^t ef Watlingeeator,— one unknown to 
Ame, and hardly to be fbund npon the page of written 
hlatoiy 1 


Th«a have im seen arisen fioiarM, and perish, ^ 
British Oassibelaunu^ and the Boman Verulam : let ns 
now hasten to the ariring of the city exf the nuwtyr, the 
Christian St. Albans ! It was in the year a. i». 796, 
(about 296 years after the battle dbuid^t at Verulam, 
^tween the Britii^ and the Scots, and soon after the 
sacking and demolition of that city during the wars of 
the Heptarchy,) that Offs, the founder of the monastery 
and town of St. Albans, ^aoended the throne of Mercia. 
Ho was an able and warlike prince, and finding the 
people he had to govern both brave and enterprising, he 
waged war in turn with the kings of all tlie surrounding 
states, some of whom he forced to pay tribute and 
acknowledge him their lord. .Each acquisition of 
authority or territory, instead of satisfying his ambi- 
tion, only inflamed it the more, and he determined to 
possess himself of the neighbouring and flourishing 
kingdom of East Anglia. The means for eflbeting this 
were suggested and acted upon by his queen, a bold bad 
woman, whose character history has loaded with crimes 
of the darkest hue. For some heinous crime, she was 
condemned by the King of France to be sent afloat in 
the open sea, in a small boat, and with a few provisions. 
Quite at the mercy of the winds and waves, she waadrifted 
to the shores of Britain, and, having landed in OiTa’s 
dominions, she was brought into his presence, when her 
beauty and romantic adventures so won upon his com- 
passion, and captivated his heart, that, forgiving or 
forgetting her crimes, he made her his wife. From the 
hand of the executioner, and a watery grave, she had 
been saved to fill up the measure of her guilt, and* to 
sutler a still more dreadful punishment ! ** Swift to do 

evil,** she no sooner heard that the king had set his 
heart on his neighbour’s inheritance, than, like Jezebel 
of old, she determined to gratify him, at the expense of 
breaking all laws, lK)th human and divine. Had the 
‘'powers of darkness,*' in infernal conclave, formed a 
plan for compassing the ruin of one liatcful to their 
prince, it could not liave been more inhuman in design, 
nor terrific in execution, than was that purposed against 
the youthful Ethel bert by the Lady Macbeth of British 
history, the blood-stained Drida ! The young king of 
East Anglia was “ making court,*' to the beautiful 
Elfrida, her youngest child, who, we arc told, far from 
“ like a misbehaved and sullen wench” pouting on her 
fortune and her lover, returned his aflection, " with tliat 
excellence that angels love good men with.** Indeed 
histoiy describes them to have been equally virtuous, 
amiable, and devoted. And this very circumstance, 
which should have called forth every tender feeling in 
the mother's heart, she determined to " wrest to the 
destruction of the young prince, the ruin of her daugh- 
ter’s liappiness, and to her own eternal shame.” She 
I made ready a marriage feast, and invited Ethelbcrt to 
her own chamber, there to wed the lovely and beloved 
Elfrida. He came ! then did her project gather to a)w.ad I 
Pretending to send her attendants to call the bride, the 
perfidious Drida bade him, whilst awaiting her coming, 
to sit on a "right royal ” seat, which she had prepared 
for him beneath a sumptuous canopy. Those words of 
sweetness from the lips of the deceiver, were as 

" A knell, 

That summoned him to heaven or to hell.” 

Guileless and unsuspecting, the prince reclined on tho 
fatal seat — in an instant the floor gave way Lencath him, 
and in a low dark (Aamber far below, he fell into the 
hands of hired assassin^ who quickly despatched him, by 
smothering him with pulows . Picture the dismay — the 
anguish^ of the bride elect, on hearing of the murder of 
her " own true love,” and being told that her moth(»r was 
the cause and iiutmment thereof ! With heart fell 
of sorrow as the sea ^ sand/' £^da sought the cloister, 
and, as a veiled nun — 


' A most naspottod % did rite jpan. 
And all the world didimouni4e^.** 
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Meanwhile tldinm of thia truly dreadful tragedy were 
brought to Offa, who in an ecstasy of grief “ shut to” 
the door of his chamber, and forbade acceae to hia 
presence. There he remained in strict seclusion for 
many days, and, when he again came fovthi his first act 
was giving command that the guilty Dtida should be | 
thrown headlong into a well ! An awful death t just 
retribution for her many crimes I But, whether Oifa 
wore actuated by right feeling— whether ho sacrificed ' 
his consort to a stern sense of kingly duty, knowing that 

mercy but murders, sparing those that kill,” is very 
doubtful. 

“ Tt> sliow an nnfelt sorrow is an office, 

tlic false man does easy.” I 

And the king’s after conduct seems to prove that his 
ignorance of ilic wicked designs of his wife was only 
feigned ; and his subsequent grief and indignation 
footed, on finding how hateful in the eyes of his subjects 
was the crime committed. For, hardly was the latter sem 
tence against his hapless partner executed, than he 
seized the inlicrUance of hor victim, and joined the 
kingdom of J^ast Anglia to that of Mercia. Fearful 
testimony against himself, — going w'cll nigh to prove, 
that, for the much coveted '* pared of ground,” he had 
been willing the once loved Drida should steep her hands 
in blood, in order that he might reap the advantage, 
while she was made J-o pay the penalty ! 0 closely 
woven tissue of dark Sins ! Soon did they rise like 
mocking demon forms to haunt his noonday path and 
miclmghli couch. ** Uneasy lies the head that wears 
an” iil-goli crown,” and sleep forsook the monarch’s 
eyes, and )ieacoful slumber his eyelids. Each night in 
his soul's bitter anguish did he cry — 

“ Better be witli tlie dead, 

Than in the torture of the mind to lie 

In resth’iis ecstasy I” 

To ^'cleanse tlio stufFed bosom of that perilous stuff* 
which weii'hs upon the heart,” — a sense of untold guilf^ 
OH'a sought the confessional, and with the priestly abso- 
lution received command to build a stately monastery, 
and endow it w'itli rich lands iii expiation of his crime. 
To this he willingly acceded, giving, moreover, a tithe of 
all his worldly goods” to “iloly Church,” and under- 
taking for his “soul's health” a pilgrimage to Borne. 
This he accomplished in 791, when he renewed his 
promise of erecting a building, worthy to be dedicated 
to God and his Saints. 

On returning to his native land, he turned all his 
thoughts towards the means he should adopt for per- 
forming his solemn engagement, and prayed earnestly 
to God, that, “ as ho had often delivered him from 
the danger and assaults of his enemies, and from the 
traps and snares of his wife, so he w’ould vouchsafe to 
grant him further light and information to enable him to 
complete his vow of founding a monastery 1” 

This prayer, w'O arc assured, (though, it must be con- 
fessed, somcwliat doubtful authority,) was answered by I 
the voice of an angel, w^ho, when the king was sojourn- 
ing at Bath, not long after appeared by his bedside in 
the still ness of night, and bade him raise from the 
ground the remains of the blessed martyr Alban, place 
them in a noble shrine, and raise above it the stately 
edifice he proposed erecting. Thus was obviated the 
great difiiculty ho had hitherto met with in the choice 
of a fitting site for the monastery, and the selection of 
a Saint, on whom to bestow the honour of its dedication. 
^0 sooner had morning dawned «than he despatched 
miasives to the nobles and prelates of his kingdom, 
commanding them to meet him at Watlingcester, on a 
day appoint. A goodly company of all ranks, sexes, 
and ages, accompanied the king on his journey, and, as 
they neared the {dace of their destination, saw, to : 
their great aatonishmeut and delight, a bri^t and 
beaming light shining over it. This they regarded as 
a favourable omen ; but another difficully aiill awaited ] 
thmn, for, during devastating wars carried en by the i 


Saxons, fiist againat the Britons^ iiid thenagattist thofldh 
selves, all trace of the martyr and the pU<H) afliia 
sepulchre had been lost. 

Howto overcome tills, Ofla was atnloislo dlvlnsti 
when heaven, we are told, again interposed in 
behalf of the repentant king, and suddeii^iherH “ atmid 
over” tho summit of the hill of Hetmehlrit, a of 
fire,” like the wondrous star, whieh, a» a beacon lifbt, 
led tho wise men of the east to the lolrlv manger of 
Bethlehem. With exceeding gladness, tho Who 

accompanied Offa, (after having faHicd, piayeit, and dle^ 
tributed abundant alms,) proceeded to open the gnutOth 
whereon the miraculous light shed its cncouragdig 
beam ; and there, to their inexpressible joy, they boTmld 
the bones they had so earnestly sought, still resting uu- 
molested in the same coffin in which Clunnauus had 
placed them 344 years before. At this “ most Joyfftl 
sight,” all present, with one acHJord, “lift np ilndr 
voice and wept.” And a Htrangc and most niuvlng 
sight must tuat have been, of a warlike jiriuce hui'> 
rounded by a vast multitude of the great, tho noble, niid 
the fair, all mingling with Ai^, their tours of grutitiidti 
and joy ! All distinctions were for tho time imlioedod, 
or forgotten ; and the haughty Thane, with the <lospiHod 
Briton, — tlic cloistered monk, with the worldly CiUirtiot , 
—thehlue cycd beauty of high descent, with the low lu»rn 
daughter of the serf,— each and all joined witli tin* 
monarch and the slave in paying Inmour to the Saint 1 
His remains were raised from the ground and carrlotl III 
solemn pnicession to a little chapel without the walls of 
Yerulani ; which, from its insignificance and secluded 
position, had escaped t.ho ruthless hands of the destroy 
ing Saxons. 'Fhis cell tho king decorated in every 
possible way, and there, on tho first of August,, 791, five 
hundred and seven years after his death, with a i irclet 
of gold bound around his (Icshlcss skull, l>earing his name 
and title, the martyr was consigned f-o a temporary, but 
honourable resting-place. . . . U/iving chosen from tin* 
Mona^cryof Bcc,in N*>rmandy,UTn(>iik named WiilcgiHl, 
of piety and wisdom, fc»> ]>c npi*ointcd to superintend the 
building of the monastery ho Iwul vowed to erect, and io 
take the government of it when completed, (MFa with 
great })omp laid the foundation stone thereof, on the 
very spot where Alban had laid down his life for (lie 
truth, and where his remains had W.n discovered by 
the light vouchsafed fnmi heaven. Kneeling on tlie 
bare ground, with hundreds prostrate around him, the 
king pronounced the prayer of dedication, which ho 
concluded by commciidiug tho house about to bo built 
to the protection of “ Thee, () Jesiw I and to thotj, 
O martyr Alban I and to thee, 0 Willegml! with male- 
dictions on all who shall disturb it, and blessings on all 
who shall be its benefactors !” 

(7V> Ac continued.) 


[Ill Original Poetry, tlie Name, real or ttSMinuMl, t»f tlie Author, 
is printed in Small Capitals, under the title ; in Seleetioua it If 
jirintcd in Italics at tlie end.] 
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Ligut dwells with shallows! mountniiis fitiwn o’er >alfis! 
Bocks have tlieir bases hidden from our view ; 

The lightest airs precede the lieayicst gales ; 

The hottest suns provoke the earliest new I 
Shins which shake out their while- winged ipieadiiig sailst 
Feel most the blasts that iu tlicir wake pontue i 
Love’s sweetest strain some lung-lost joy bewails ; 

The toil of many is the gain of few. 

Oar fairest hopes, to full fnittion grown. 

In. forms substeiitiBl lose ideal graoei 
And, as we seek to clasp in onr embrace 
The full robed image, it halliitttaed to stone ! 

Tlius fade our joys ! and, «• long years roll 
Their shadows measure otir fieriining sun I 
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THE VISION OF ST. JOHN'S EVE, 

BT AVNAJIXL C— . 

Maiden, o’er thy young blue eye 
Droops thine eydid heavily; 

thy guileless deep ; 

Better wore it far could thou 
Ever slumber on as now ; — 

Thou wilt wake to weep. 

Softly on thy forehead white . 

Falls the moonbeam’s hallowing light, 
Ev’n as the soul within ; 

As that light is pre and fair, 

Like the souls of angek are, 

Thou art free from sin. 

'Tis the eve of good St. John ; 

Spirits gaze thy sleep upon. 

Though thou know’st it not; 

And they bear thy soul away 
Far, without or stop or stay, 

To a distant spot. 

Bright the sun, and bright the sky, 
Passing fair unto thine eye 
Everything is there ; 

Field, and flower, and blossoming tree, 
And the widely spreading sea, — 

All are strangely fair. 

• Fairer seemed they to her then 
In her sleep than haunts of men, 
Shining wondrously ; 

And she felt— she knew not why — 
Qnzing on them from on high, 

That her soul was free. 


Now the fluttering saila at rest, 

The vessel on the water’s breast, 
Bockethto and fro ; 

Then they bear her to the shore. 
Which she never nay leave more, 
While their hearts are woe. 

Then she knoweth well the shore, 
And she knows that nevermore 
Will her steps return 
From beneath its shining sky. 

To the home for which her eye, 
Evermore doth yearn. 

Bright the sun, and bright the dey, 
Passing fair unto her eye 
Everything is there ; 

Field, and flower, and blossoming tree, 
And the widely spreading sea, — 

All are strangely fair. 

For it is the land that shone 
When the eve of good St. John 
Told what shomd betide ; 

Then, as changed the niglit for day, 
Gently passed Her soul away ;— 

So the maiden died. 

■ 
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** I have here made only a nosegay of culled flowers, and 
have brought nothing of my own, but the string that ties 
them.** — MonUiigne. 


Then there came the morning pale, 
Stealing through tlie curtain’s veil 
To her paler face: 

And she woke, while on her hruw 
That strange dream hath even now 
Ijefb its cloudy trace. 

Tlicn she knew her doom was scaled, 
And her gentle spirit steeled 
Quietly tu bear ; 

For she knew, if in that night 
The soul boro anywhere its flight. 

It died within the year. 

When her mother saw her face, 

Where there lay the cloudy trace 
Of her boding dream, 

Much she marvelled that her child 
Thus had lost her spirits wild, 

Aud 80 sad should seem. 

Much she marvelled, day by day, 

As she saw her fade away. 

And she grieved sore;' 

For her laugh’s dear ringing sound. 
That even the deep spirit found, 

SAie heard never more. 

Day by day, and week by week, 

FiJw grew the maiden’s cheek, ^ 
Paler, paler still ; 

Patiently she bore her lot, 
Patiently,^— she murmured not 
Against a higher wiU. 

Thus she passed on towards the tomb, 
In her youtli'siieh early bloom, 

And no moan she made : 

Never monmed she that the light 
Of her day must die ere night, — 
Mustsoeariyfbde. 

They bear her to a souilieni shore. 
Trusting there may bloom once move 
Boses on her cheek; ‘ 

Fairest roses those would be, 

Tl^ on earth coiild ever see. 

The roses on fler cheek. 


PAINFUL DUTIES OF TUB BCnOOLMABTER. 

Tuere is neither fortune nor fame to be acquired in 
fulfilling the laborious duties of a village schoolmaster. 
Doomed to a life of monotonous labour, aometimes 
requited with ingratitude and injustice by ignorance, he 
will often be oppressed with melancholy, and perhaps 
sink under the weight of his thankless toil, if he do not 
seek strength and courage elsewhere than in the views 
of immediate and personal interest. He must be sus- 
tained and animated by a profound sense of the moral 
importance of his labours. Ho must learn to regard 
the austere pleasure of having served mankind, and 
secretly contributed to the public weal, as a price 
worthy of his exertion, which his conscience pays him. 
It is his glory to aspire to nothing above his obscure 
and laborious condition, to make unnumbered sacrifices 
for those who profit by him, to labour, in a word, for 
man, and wait for his reward from God. — Ouizot. 

To be humble to superiors, is duty ; to equals, is cour- 
tesy ; to inferiors, is nobleness ; and to idl, safety : it 
being a virtue, that, for all her lowliness, commandeth 
those souls it stoops io.^Sir Tlt^ymaa More, 


N.B.— A Stamped Edition of this Periodical can be forwarded 
free of postage on application to the Publisher, for the conv^ 
nience of parties residing at a distance, 2s. 6d. per quarter. 
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MYSTERIES OF VEGETABLE LIFE. 

When the child plucks a cowslip firom its sunny 
bank, he pauses not to inquire respecting the secret 
wonders of its growth,, but goes merrily fitosn brake to 
i dell, increasiiig the number of hU flowexy captives,,. 
! and then hastening home, presents the rich '•bunch of 
I wild beauties to his little sister for a fanciful wreath. 
V^ith similar emotions may the man nurtured in the 
school of Art behold the flowery kingdoms, as tribe 
after tribe* emerges from the secure retreats where the 
echoes of the north wind have been unheard, and the 
keen frosts of winter unfclt. lie is content, with gazing 
on the beautiful vision, and delights to enrich his 
imagination with the bright images suggested by a 
thousand delicate flower beHs trembling in the evening 
breeze, and seeming, in the ear of fancy, to utter a 
fairy peal pf melody. But there are also times whmi 
reason proposes her questions respecting these creations 
of the Bpringv.ottd urges thc.mi^ to look beyond that 
veil of matOrial beauty which so often hides the 
wonderful workings of God from the. eyes of men. It 
is undoubtedly much easier to ponder with a soft and 
dreamy delight on the fascinationsKii^thA viiiSie, than 
to go on a voyaga of- carcM'JeiBmixiatiomiiitO't^^ 
realms of natumhsoiexiccj whiohibreejmi.tliairmyste* 
lies on our view, livtsqpietly waikfln^.theah^ 
of men. We must qyw rcmembeti^ iP 'Mhe works 
of the Lord are grea^;!*' so is it declared^, they are 
out by all them who bavai.pleaaua»:tiiazoiu.’' 
Let ns, therefore, at certain times turn from thSe-luxuiy 
of a&einff the beautiful, to the work of' atudj/ivff the 
hidden wonders on which ail' l^io visible charm of 
nature dopcndi. The varioua^ ihrms' of: vogotablc life 
must, at this bobsoti, attnict tifo ottcmtioiL.offail, thorn 
the peasant, passing in the grey dawn of' thrmwning, 
throitgh laiies^adomed with wild flowers^ to the Queen, 
whor beholds the opening beauties Wiaditoniigark and 

foreat 

A mongst tber* mysteries of vegetable life must be 
mentioned the system of ozr^oells^wdkich the researches 
of beianists have detected. These.asa hollows found in 
diilfoent parta of plants, and, being, filled with air, 
doubtless contiafintap preserve thn vitality of the 
vegetable, ori iaeceaaa. itS' reprodnetive powers. Great 
numbers ol^ smh odlhi^axe ftund under what may be 
called tho:aiMbn'(^p^tfi^,,andhim excoodingly numeious 
in the vaitlmM||HtiiRe^^ Thus the gmeeHil stem 
of, a Callar.teAhQm^Wimiha 9 ^ soft, 

green, stoHlF snftrt i nm .:. mmiita an olhgant arrange, 
ment of arMnUahilio^ theeatmospjtterie gfMoa pour 
thei r enoigtei, fflUmtatand aniinala have tu roaeoEdUa^e 
in this resipatt;; ttts. Emgia oCftha Ihtter, behtg' lM;d; a 
complicatadMaWiliHin^n^ air, whilst thaidr- 

cells of this fibnoaen' i fidthatn at, semewhat' similar 
mechaniam^ ih> B«n»r ofi' om maih dtlloaie flSowering 
vegetables Bobok magi ttm agaiuet thw use 

of suchan>aBginaaringrtlmm*^lBneh^ in con- 
nexion wiUb the« btautiiMMif} tibiRflbMd; kingdom. But 
let us asawa lui^ er. the case 

may be, tttat rafljwafff WMjhaarlng; and the 

highest maohaniiav aaa^ithvrilipil %^^det violets in 
their 

appn)priateteagB W wli ^ ^ 

^ That thaSSSwi^^T^^ 

imywlth tie ll^of tlm mgu- 


larity with which they are placed around the stem and 
branches. Hundreds of little artistically constructed 
7 reservoirs meet the eye of him who examines the archi- 
t tecture of many water-plants, or beholds with delight 
9 the fine air-tubes in stems appeaiihg to the eye but a 
, solid mass of vegetable. As much regulaiity and s}in- 
f metry can sometimes be detected in these cell systems, 
^ as in the arrangement of a city, planned and erected 

* by the genius of some great architect. 

^ But these are not the only hollows which excite the 
e admiration of the botanist ; others exist throughout the 
Q most solid portions of plants, and in the heart of oak 
Q exhibit their minute caves. Let the reader take up a 
piece of deal, mahogany, or other wood, and ask, What 
® is this substance ] —What is its haaiSf that from which 

* it chiefly rises! Perhaps he has not hitherto suspected 
^ that wood is but a mass of globes, that the trunk of a 
g tree is composed of myriads of spheres, so small that 
a tho dimanaiona of many are not equal to the 500th part 
^ of an inch. Thus, in a fragment of wood about the size 

of a . marble, ten millions of such minute circles may 
exist. Th^ cavities may be seen by the unaided eye, 
** in. every piece of wood ; in the hard mahogany of the 
c tidDle. or writing-desk, or in the trunk of a tree just 
t felled : it is, however, through tho microscope that we 
i (Uscem the full development of this vegetable cell- 
system, and ascertain that some of the walls of scod- 
caves are formed from fine plates of vegetable matter, 
x^more than the 2000th part of an inch in thickness, 
^ i v^he firat element of vegetable life appears to exist in 
® exceedingly minute cells, — for the whole growth 

s 'o£ the largest o^ may be traced to a dark speck, not 
e exceeding one 65,000th of an inch in diameter, placed in 
»» the middle of a hollow filled with transparent fluid. 
_ Vegetables not only arise from these atomic spheres, 
^ but their whole substance is composed of such circular 
® bodies. Thus, the globular form appears diflused 
" through the universe, being found in the stars and 
b planets, in the atoms of fluids, (such as water, and 
a blood,) and in the organization of plants. A vegetable 
may, therefore, be said to contain within itself a whole 
** system, — a., uxiiverse, of glohea, each being hollow, and 
i filled some fluid, the workings of which ore as 
^ necessary to the well-being of that particular plant, as 
the movemexits of the heavenly bodies to the stability 
e of the solar system. The laws, too, which regulate the 
B operations of these countless hosts of botanical spheres, 
a are the same with those which determine the sweep of 
, a comet’s path, or the movement of the sun and all 
'* the planets round their common centre of gravity. 
® What ore the causes which bind these vegetable gIol)ule.s 
^ together ! which fill them with fluids of different kinds, 
e and form, from such almost invisible pulps, the mast 
a of the hundsed-gun ship, the rich colours of the tulip, 
a or the tints of the rose! These are questions involved in 
mystery: wc may elaborate our guesses, and utter^ 
y with the solemn look of mystified Ropers, the words— 
r « Electricity 1” " Attraction I" and such like phiases ; 
e but still the darkness lowers over our philosophy, nor 
a does light appear in re^dy to our cabalistic mutterii^s: 
> Thus the mind, whilst grasping at infinity, and looking 
r upon the ctoiole of things created as a field for the vie- 
gr torles of U]£(bL understanding, finds her genius baffled by 
e a weed turned up by the, pdough. The cells of a plant, 
i- and delicate struetnres of the vegetable membzanes, 
t pujsele tixe keexmess which can detect the past histoxy 
a of tlUirearth, and read the chronicles of a bygone world 
a in. the reoesses of the Andes nr Himalayas. It 
A nrast^ however, be evident, that the simplest vegetable 
^ is, a, most oeiuplex struetura^ and posaeBsed of a mar 
^ (hinmy i^r which all the aiamihar pfenauot^ons of flowers, 
a the fflvarsHy of coloms, ana the wlnde ehanned cirole 
; of vegetable heant^ apnhg ixito w hikiaiant and re- 

Be: eadnnalve is the inflnanee of tha diflieate tissue 
tv octeBtei^on in iMytaniats tee been com- 

y' pelied Oo clftash^ the wons Mode of such structure 
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observed in the thin membranes of yegetablea. When i 
the interior of a branch or stem exhibits multitudes of I 
fine lines, the tissue is called ji^ems, and may be 
lUcened to a cord spun from a number of thxmuls. Those I 
fibres are often not more than M0,000th of an ineh in 
thickness, and some are supposed to be hollow, and i 
filled with a transparent fluid, which may bear the same 
relation to the life of a plant as the blood of animals to 
their existence. The solidity of the fibrous threads 
is Mserted by some, and upon this delicate question 
philosophers may debate with as much earnestness as 
upon some more stirring problem in human history; 
but the reader will probably feel little desire to enter on j 
Ko abstruse a discussion. It is not, however, useless for | 
him to know, that there is someiking in the leaf of a 
cactus or a campanula which excites the curiosity, 
while it bafiles the skill, of first-rate physiologists. It is 
well to feel how closely around us the mysterious presses, 
lest we forget the wonders of the Divine works, amid 
tho common things and pursuits of our daily life. 

The next class of tissue structure is called the 
cdlular, in which the whole substance of the plant is 
composed of a countless host of minute cells, formed of 
matter so dclicaic and transparent, that the finest pro- 
ductions of human art would resemble coarse canvass, 
if brought into comparison with these elegant mem- 
branes. Each cell is placed close to the next ; and as 
all generally possess a globular form, the shrub or tree 
may be considered as consisting of an accumulatloajf 
of spheres. This is most abundant in the more delicate 
plants, and fruits ; and he who crushes a strawberry 
may feel assured, that thousands of crystal vases have 
been shivered by the act, and their rich fluid poured out 
as wine from shattered bottles. These cells frequently 
a^ume other forms than the spherical; Bometimes exhi- 
biting layers of little cubical bodies, resembling fairy- 
like gems, cut into tiny plates, from which a poet might 
form a palace for Oberon or Titania. Ofteu these cavi- 
ties take a starry shape, and exhibit to the scrutinizing 
naturalist an endless diversity of elegant outlines, 
whilst, at other times, he observes the tissue arranged 
in the form of columns, as if supporting the roof of 
some minute floral temple. These various cells may 
be regarded as the laboratories of the plant, in which 
the fluids arc prepared by a wonderful system of silent 
and invisible chemistry. They arc at first filled with a 
clear liquid ; this changes into starch, and thus exhibits 
a decisive proof, that powerful agencies have been ope- 
rating on the fluid. VVe soon find a resinous substance 
in the cells, which is supposed to furnish the colouring 
matter to the sap, and from it proceed tho various oils 
and gummy matter supplied by many plants . Thus, in 
millions of cells invisible to the human eye, a secret 
chemistry works through every spring, and summer, 
with unerring results, in all the regions of the globe. 
We gaze with surprise at some development of human art 
when the metaHurgist produces his bright metal from the 
rude ore, or when the glass-worker brings his transparent 
production from a heap of ashes and sand ; but around 
us, and beneath our very feet, in our lanes and gardens, 
more wonderful phenomena exist, bearing powerful 
witness to the all-glorious workings of God lA'the world 
of matter. What a witness to His ever present agetno^ 
are the delicate cells nf plants, in which He works as 
gloriously as in the more visible operations of the 
celestial movements. , 

We may now notice a peculiarity in v(^etation which 
has excit^ the moat aearohing inqulrlea of atudloua 
botanists ; we allude to the singular winding structure 
exhibited in many plants; so that the tissue tends to 
grow in and. produces a series of ^ convolutions 

on the stems and branches. The most carektss man 
most have observed this in climbing ^mhe, the tendrils 
of which generally .wind in a. wd.dliedim^ some 
species turning fsoin left to righVolliefS finsm. right to 
left, and a few present us ndth aHenmtlons. of each con- 
volutions^ twisting, in one direetiott for a space> and 


higher up in the opposite* From what principle do 
these plant*flggerB what oiiiso dtreets them when 
to turn to the right, and when to Uie lefll The quostiooL 
is one which a prattling child may nut to^ta nereo. bpt 
to fomiah a sufficient reply, hos hiuihrte ieMaiaii the 
acufcesi ihinlmrSf 

Some reader, unoonseioua of the grand iliyateriei to 
which liUk things may supply the key, wiU imbahhr 
exclaim, ** And why. should man employ his Jmly 
leot, and waste hisimssdnaiion, in moditgUng, oyel^ the 
tiiistings of a weed) what matters it whether the pan 
tendril turn east or -west, north or south 1" suoh 

a one learn that a high importance may in BOtue way 
attach to a feet, which man, with all his powom of 
search, and the methods of tho Baconian philosophy at > 
his disposal, cannot understand. Surely it is nut a ii Hie 
which thus lifts up its head before man in his owu world, 
and eludes his deepest sorutinics. Bueh studies wmiUI 
not be useless did they only tend to restrain our exag 
gerated notions of the powers of tlio human intellect, of 
which we sometimes speak os if it were the lord of 
nature, and the diviner of surrounding mystories. 'J\i 
be baffled by a fact in the history of a weed, must sundy 
I'ccall our vaunting spirits to a juster amircheusian of 
their weakness than we arc wont to cherish. But such 
studies are not so unworthy men of tho highest know^ 
ledge and tho most coniprehonsivo uadorstaiiding as 
some may suppose. Goethe, tho great German pot^L 
ivhoBC genius dwelt amid the strange life of tho Faust, 
and depicted tho depths of tempted hearts, found in 
this subject — tho spiral tendon^ of vegetation- - aiheme 
full of iutercst for his mind. One remarkable fact oon» 
nected with this spiral structure is the peuliur arrange* 
ment of the leaves round Ihe slems (»f many plauts. If 
the reader will examine the branch of an apple or pear* 
tree, and observe the po.sition of the loaves, he will sft 
that a thread passed round tho twig (dose by oaoh leoA 
will form what is called a spiral. And tho eonvolutiona 
of these leaves follow a peculiar mathematical law, so 
that a certain number of turns moke one spiral, upon 
which a fixed number of leaves is found. To expa^ss 
this fact, botanists have called in tho aid of arithmetical 
fractions ; thus in one species of digitalis, we find thsA ' 
eight turns are made before the spiral is completed, and 
that twenty-one leaves exist along tho whole line of tlic 

g 

convolution ; to express this we write - ; the upper line, 

SI 

or numerator, denotes the number of windings round 
the stem in a spiral, and the bottom line, or deiioinina^ 
tor, the numlier of leaves. Buch a. fraction, therefore, 
represents one system of spirals, ' many of which ms^' 
exist upon a branch. The reader may )>orbaps ask, 

“ What is the diflerenoo between a turn and a spiral?'' 
Buppose the first leaf of a spiral l>e olMiervod, and tho 
reader follows the leaves ones round tho branch till lie 
comes cxcusUy over the first leaf ; if another loaf or bud 
be in that spot, then the spiral will be completed in one * 
turn ; but if not, let him continue to follow tho loaf line 
tiU he again comes over the first bud ; If a leaf be In 
that pari of the stem, the spiral is finished in two turns. 
Thus the botanist forms bis systems of spirals, which the 
mighty causes working in the silent deeps of uaiurn 
had previously product As we know nut the causes 
of these appearances in vegetation, neither can we at 
present say what peculiar results may heMter fleer 
from the recognition of auoh laws. But the first great ; 
object Is to noHce the ffiets in nature, then ie eximot a 
meaning which may load to further disooverles. The 
spiralareiid iwiniDgsof plants may be thekiy to imlock 
the reessnesiofisome hidden power now working bciiuath 
a tid^i veO^ ^mangh which neither physiele^lcul nor 
chiapinA skill can pierce* Whenever^ thereibre, the 
.tendtiiin,j4^ or the 

sadraht nloiig a .l>ea^hrsAdl|^>jhi may feel that in Siiub^i 
sli 1 i{die>v|hat hn b^lds«4MI?ki|hmdary line eC hhinan 
knowledge In all b^nd my b#inoet ^ 

mamlbus, most omfowming in its Ike 
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Divine gloiyi and angels or the enlightened spirits of 
the Jnet maj decipher the full meanings ; but to us it is 
artery. 

, Bht, ‘if the arrangements of vegetable tissues are sur- 
prising, their composition is no less wonderful. Consider 
for a moment the variety of materials which form a 
plant. That the substances whicli enter into the bulk 
of a mountain, and form hus^ chains of Alpinef steeps, 
should also contribute to the existence of a rose, and 
form part of a tulip, does not appear at first a proba- 
bility. bodies of exceeding minuteness are 

found to exist in the cells of vegetables, and these are 
formed of what is called oxalate and phosphate of lime. 
The former consists of lime mixed with oxalic acid, and 
the latter is a compound of phosphoric acid and lime, 
which form substance called bone, in animals. Here, 
then, we have another of those points of union which so 
often startle us when beholding the workings of the 
material universe; animals and vegetables, with all their 
diversities, possess — one in tlie bones, the other in the 
crystalline ccllS"a common substance. Wc also find 
starch, alum, sugar, the elements of flint and potass, in 
various parts of flowers and shrubs. Thus the simplest 
plant may be regarded as an epitome of the world itself, 
as it contains within its leaves and branches the 
elements which compose, in their accumulated masses, 
the crust of the earth. 

Another singular circumstance in botanical histoiy 
is the astonishing difierence in vegetable nature, which 
a sliffht variety in some clement of the plant frequently 
pTOcimees. Thus if wo take 1000 parts of purest crys- 
tallized sugar, wo find it to consist of 060 of water and 
440 of carbon. Now it will be admitted that starch and 
sugar arc two very distinct substances, yet how clear is 
the resemblance in their constituent elements. Twelve 
parts of water added, and twelve of carbon subtracted, 
will suffice to produce sugar instead of starch, whilst 
twelve parts of carbon added, and twelve of water sub- 
tracted, produce starch instead of sugar. What is the 
cause which gives to a few atoms of water and carbon 
such power] Here again wc find the mysteries of the 
universe rising up, and refusing to answer our queries. 
No science with which we are at present acquainted 
enables us to doted the hidden might which regulates 
the progression of vegetable life, and draws an undis- 
tlnliuishable line between the most diverse substances. 
Turn from this subject and consider for a moment one 
pmliarity in the roots of plants, the tendency to 
cksoend. What so constantly draws the root in a direc- 
tion opposite to the stem ] Silent must all the schools 
of philosophy remain while such an inquiry is echoed. 
If we are willing to amuse ourselves with words, it is 
doubtless easy to say that *' the root descends in search 
of food into the earth." But what causes such a descent 1 
is again the perplexing question, which must compel 
the observer of phenomena to confess that something 
strangely mystenous is at work somewhore, and we see 
it not. Again, what a subject for long trains of specu- 
lation does the vitality of seeds suggest. The principle 
of life exists in one of these little cells for three thousand 
yeans, and then comes forward with its meriy green, to 
look upon the woild, and mark the changes which have 
passed over its Adds since the days of the Pharaohs. 
It is not the xqere seed which has been preserved, as in 
a kind of vegetable mutatpy, but the life has remained 
through so many ages, waiting for the moment when a 
revelation of its energies dionld be possible. There is 
notlil^ like this in animal existence, and it is as if one 
of tUs mummies in the BritiBh Museum should be 
revived by the warmth of iommer and the noises of the i 
surroundiug world, and utter its old language, learned 
in Thebes or Memphis, in ^ eaiB of the modem 
Londoner. Something like this h$B been wlteeiaed in 
vegetable history, when seeds taken lh)m i^balmed 
ieots have been sown, and spring ha biavely as 
. . IT kindred bad done on the mam the, ^ in the 

da^ of Joseph. Here again la atay^b^ over whUh | 


we may pore for long ages in vain without seizing the 
truth behind. 

Such are a few of the hidden wonders in plants which 
compel us to feel that in leaves, branches, roots, tissue 
spirals and seeds, the All Wise is ever working with a 
power, the full displays of which no eye of man has 
seen, though enough is evident to nourish the spirit of 
adoration, and prompt a ceaseless Te Dcum of the 
hon t. W. D. 

— ^ — 

FlUNK FAIRLEGH ; 

on, OLD COMPAXIOXB IN NEW SCENES.' 


CHAP. VI. 

THE RIDDLE BAFFLES HE ! 

The post next morning brought a letter from Mr. 
Vernon, to say, that, as he found the business on which 
he was engaged must necessitate his crossing to 
Boulogne, he feared there was no chance of liis being 
able to return under a week, but that, if it should be in- 
convenient for Mrs. Coleman to keep Miss Saville so 
long at Elm Lodge, he should wish her to go back to 
Barstonc, where, if she was in any difficulty, she could 
easily apply to her late hostess for advice and assistance. 
On being brought clearly (though I fear the word is 
scarcely applicable to the good lady's state of mind at 
any time) to understand the position of affairs, Mrs. 
j Coleman would by no means hear of Miss Saville's dc- 
j parture ; but, on the contrary, made her proniise to 
I prolong her stay till her guardian should return, however 
long it might be before that happy event should take 
place, which, as Freddy observed, involved the remark- 
able fact, that if Mr. Voraon should be drowned in 
crossing the British channel, she (his mother) ivould 
have put her foot in it. The same post brought Freddy 
a summons from his father, desiring him, the moment 
he returned from Bury with the papers, to proceed to 
town immediately. There was nothing left for him, 
therefore, but to deposit himself upon the roof of the 
next coach, blue bag in hand, which he accordingly did, 
after having spout the intervening time in reviling all 
lawyers, clients, deeds, settlements, in fact, every indi- 
vidual thing connected with the profession, excepting 
fees. ' 

** Clara and 1 are going for a long walk, Mr. Fairlegh, 
and we shall be glad of your escort, if you have no objec- 
tion to accompany us, and it is not too far for you," said 
Mrs. Coleman, (who evidently considered me in the last 
stage of a decline,) trotting into the breakfast room, 
where I was lounging, book in hand, over the fire, won- 
dering what possible pretext I could invent for joining 
the ladies. 

" I shall be only too happy," answered I, ** and I think 
1 can contrive to walk as far as you can, Mrs. Coleman." 

“ Oh ! I don’t know that,” was the reply, '*1 am a 
capital walker, 1 aaam you. 1 remember a young man, 
quite as young as and a good deal stouter, who 
could not walk near^^ far as 1 can; to be sure,” she 
added as she left the room, ** he had a wooden leg, poor 
fellow r I 

I soon received a summons to start with the ladies, I 
whom I found awaiting my arrival on the terrace walk 
at the back of the house, comfortably wrapped up in 
shawls and fiirs, for, although a bright sun was shining, 
the day was coM and frosty. 

''Ton. must allow me to cany that for you,” said I, 
laying violent hands on a laige basket between which 
and a muff Mrs. Coleman was in vidn attempting to 
effect an amicable arrangement. 

** Oh, dear 1 I’m sure you’ll never be able to carry it 
—it’s so dreadfully 1 l||i the xnplj* 

(]) Cofiflaued tram p. 106. 
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" Kous TerronBy’* answered I, swinging it on my fore- though die paused at the tJiieahold to eiA»r a paitllitf 
fitgev, in order to demonstrate its lightness. suggestion as to the adTistthlllty, phyildtii 

** Take care, — 3 'ou musn’t do so!” cxdlalmed Mrs. of dividing the wretched J^ohnny*! sbli/Hi of plnm- 


C ing to take for poor Mrs. Muddles’s children ; do you that victimimd child a howl of mingled herrof ind 
LOW poor Mrs. Muddles, Clara, my dearl” dofianpe. 


Miss Saville replied in the negative, and Mrs. Cole- 
man continued. 


poor thing, for we all have our failings, you know.” 
With such like rambling discourse did worthy Mrs. 


ccccl, the pain increased to such an extent, that du* \vas 
forced, after limping a few steps, to scat hersoU' on a 


Coleman beguile the way, until at length, after a w’alk stone l)y the way-side, and it became evident that she 
of some two miles and a half, wc arrived at the cottage must have sprained her ankle severely, and ivOUtd Iw 
of that much-enduring laundress, the highly respectable utterly unable to walk home. In this dilemma, It w»w 
]^[rs. Muddles, where in due form we were introduced not easy to discover what was the best thing to ho done 
to the mixed race of children and pigs, between which ---no vehicle could bo procured nearer than Hirihig’ 
dearer heads than that of Mrs. Coleman might have ford, from which place we wore at least Iavo miles 
been at a loss to disLingulsh ; for, if the pigs did not distant, ami 1 by no means unproved of leaviug my 
exactly resemble children, the children most assuredly companions in their present helpless state, during tiui 
looked like pigs. Here wc seemed likely to remain for space of time which must necessarily elapse ere I could 
some time, as there was much business to be got throti|^ go and return. Mrs. (^deman, who, although suflorlin; 
by the two matrons. First, Mrs. Coleman’s basket from considcrablo pain, boro it with the greatest cquu 
was unpacked, during which process that lady delivered nimity and good nature, seeming to think much moro 
a long harangue, setting forth the rival merits ol of the inconvenience she was likely to orcasioA us 
plum-pudding and black draught, and ingeniously than of her own discomforts, had just hit upon Some 
establishing a connexion between them, which has ron- brilliant, but totally impracticable project, when our 
dcred the former nearly as dis(.astcful to, me us the cars were gladdened by the smmd of wheels, and In 
latter ever since. Thence glancing slightly at the over- another moment, a little poiiv- chaise, drawn by a Ikt, 
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starched night-cap, and delicately referring to the anti 
tea-total propensities of the laundress’s sposo, she con- 


comfortable-looking pony, came in sight, proceed lug 
in the direction of Hillingford. As soon as tho drivor, 


triyed so thoroughly to confuse and interlace tho a stout, rosy-faced gciitleiiian, who proved to be the 
various topics of her discourse, as to render it an open hiiiiily apothecary, perceived our parly, he pulled up, 
question, whether the male Muddles had not got ti 2 >sy and, when ho became aware of what had occurred, put 
oil black draught, in consequence of the plum-pudding an end to our difficulties by offering Mrs, Culomaii tho 
having over-starched the night-cop ; moreover, she dis- unoccupied scat in his chaise. 

tinctly called the latter article ‘'poor follow!” twice. Sorry I can't accommodate you, also, Miss Saville,” 
In reply to this, Mrs. Muddles, the skin of whoso hands he continued,^ raising his liat ; “ hut you see it's ratliov 
was crimped up into patterns like sca-weed, from the close packing as it is ; if T were but a little more like 
amphibious nature of her employment, and whoso the medical practitioner who administered a sleeping 
general appearance was, from the same cause, moist and draught to Master Komeo, now, wo might contrive to 
spongy, expressed much gratitude for the contents of carry three. 

the basket, made a pathetic apology to the night-cap, "I really prefer walking such a cold day as Ibis, 
tried to ignore tho imbibing propensity of her better thank you, Mr. Pillaway,” answered Miss Saville. 
half; but, when pressed home upon the point, declared, "Mind you take proper care of poor Clam, Mr. Fnlr- 
that when he was not performing the Circe-like opera- legh,” said Mrs. Coleman, " and don't let lier sprato 
tion of "making a beast of his-self,” he was one of the her ankle, or do any thing foolish, and don’t you stgy 
most vlrtuousest of men ; and finally wound up by a out too long yourself and catch cold, <»r I don’t know 
minute medical detail of Johnny’s chilblain, accom- what Mrs. Fairlegh will say, and your pretty sister, 
panied by a slight retrospective sketch of Maiy Anne’s too, — what a fat pony, Mr. Pillaway; you don’t give 
lost whitlow. How much longer the conversation him much physic, I should think,— good bye, my dearly 
might have continued, it is impossible to say, for it was good bye,— remember the boiled beef." 


evident that neither of the speakers had by any means 


le spoke, the fat pony, admonished by the wbi|t 


exhausted her budget, had not Johnny, the unfortunate described a circle with its tail, frisked wlt|i the aglll^ 
proprietor of the chilblain above mentioned, seen fit of a playful elephant, and then set off at n lictier pebe 
to precipitate himself, head-foremost, into a washing- than from his adipose appcarsnco I had deemed jiifil 


tub of nearly scalding water, whence his mamma, with capable of. 


great presence of mind and much professional dex- " With all her oddity, what an unselfish, kiml heartedij 
terity, extricated him, wrung him out, and set him on exoellent little person Mrs. Coleman is !'* observod 1,ei| 
the mangle to dry, where he reniamed sobbing, from a the pony-ohaise disappeared at an angle of tho road. 


vague sense of humid misery, till a more convenient " Oh 1 1 think 
season. wawtoly, "sheis 

This little incident reminded Mrs. Coleman that the "She is sometl 
boiled beef, preparing for our luncheon and the ser- good nature is a 
vanVs dinner, weold inetitably be overdone, and in* be good-natured, 
duced her to take e hurried fkrewoU of Mnt Muddlei^ put of ten it is i 


" Oh 1 1 think her charming,” replied my companion; 
wawtoly, " she is so very good-natured.” 

"She is something beyond that,” returned I ; " mere 
good nature is a quality I rate very low ; a pers'^n lunj 
be good-natured, yet thoroughly selfish, fbr nine tiroes ^ 
put of ten it is easier and more agreeable tq |sy ' yes'' ' 


We had proceeded about a mile on out roiumi when 
Mrs. Coleman, who was a step or tiro In adrenoik trod 


man continuea. Mrs. Coleman, who was a step or tiro In adrenoib trod 

"Ah! poor thing! she’s a very hard-working, re* on a slide some boys had made, and would have IhUen 
spoctable, excollent young woman ; she has been mar- had 1 not Uirown my arm round her Just In tinie to 
ricd four years, and has got six children,-— no! let me prevent it. 

see, — it's six years, and four children, — that's it, — "My dear madam,” exclaimed I, "you were as nearly 

though I never can remember whether it's most pigs as possible down; I hope you have not hurt yourmdf/* 
or children she has, — four pigs did I say]— but it "No, my dear— I mean— Mr. Fairlegh; no! I tiopu 
doesn't much signify, for the youngest is a boy, and I have not, except roy ankle ; i gave that a twfst 
they're all very dirty, and have never been taught to somehow, and it hurts mo dreadfully ; hut I daresay 1 
read, because sho takes in washing, and has put a great shall be able to go on in a minute.” 
deal too much starch into my night-cap this week — only Tho good lady’s hopes, however, were not destiuoil In 

her husband drinks — so 1 musn’t say much about it, this instance to "he fulfilled, for, on attempting to pro- 


jmmaKt imsm MAornsz. 


I 


1 us 


iliflli ' no hnt there U. eueh an ediin forgetfolness of 
«ppmni in all Mrs. Coleman’s ottempts to make 
thm aroand her happy and eomforthble^ that despite 
eeoentricities, 1 am beginning to eonceire quite a 
nspeot for the little woman.” * 

** You arc a close obsenrer of chameter, it seems, Mr. 
Fairlogh/’ remarked my companion. 

" I scarcely see how any thinking person can avoid 
being so,” returned 1 ; there is no study that appears 
to me to possess a more deep and varied interest.” 

You make mistakes, though, sometimes,” replied 
Miss Saville, glancing quickly at me with her beautiful 
eyes. 

“ You refer to my hasty judgment of last night,” said 
1, colouring slightly. 

*• The mour^ul words of your song led me to con- 
clude that in one instance, high spirits might not be a 
aure indication of a light heart ; and yet T would fain 
hope,” added I, in a half-questioning tone, that you 
merely sought to inculcato a general principle T’ 

*f Is not that a very unusual species of heath to find 
growing in this country]” was Ibo rejoinder. 

“ tteally, I am no botanist.” returned I, rather crossly, 
for 1 felt that I had received a rebuff, and was not at idl 
suro that 1 might not have deserved it. 

** Nay, but 1 will have you attend; you did not even 
. look towards the place where it is growing,” replied 
Miss ^villo, with a half-imperious, half-imploring 
glance, which it was impossible to resist. 

** Is that the plant you mean]” asked I, pointing to 
a tuft of heath on the top of a steep bank by the roadside. 

On receiving a reply in the affirmative, 1 continued ; 
" then 1 will render you all the assistance in my power, 
hy enabling you to judge for yourself.” So saying, I 
scrambled up the bank, at the imminent risk of my 
.neck ; and after bursting the button-holes of my straps, 
and tearing my coat in two places with a bramble, I suc- 
ceeded in gathering tbe heath. 

Elated by my success, and feeling eveiy nerve braced 
and invigorated by the frosty air, I bounded down the 
slope wim such velocity, that, on reaching the bottom, 
1 was unable to check my speed, and only avoided ruu- 
against Miss Saville, by nearly throwing myself 
d^ backwards. 

** I beg your pardon,” exclaimed I ; " I hope I have 
ant alarmed you by my abominable awkwardness ; but 
^ mlly the bank was so steep, that it was impossible to 
stop sooner.” 

Nay, it is 1 who ought to apologize for having led 
yon to undertake such a dangerous expedition,” replied 
she, taking the heath which 1 had gathered, with a smile 
which quite repaid me for my exertions. 

*• I do not know what could have possessed me to run 
down the bank in that insane manner,” returned I ; I 
suppose it is this fine frosty morning which makes me 
fed so light and happy.” 

"Happy?” repeated my companion incredulously, 
and in a Wf abswt manner, as though she were rather 
thinking aloud than addressing me. 

" Yes,” replied J, suiprised ; " and why should I not ]” 

" Is any one happy ]” was the rejoinder. 

" Very many peoj^ei I hope,” said J ; " you do not 
doubt it, surely.’*^ 

" 1 well might,” she answered with a sigh. 

" On Budi ft lovely day as this, with the bright clear 
iky above us, and the hoaNkost sparkling like diamonds 
in the glorious sunshine, bow . can one avoid feeling 
happy ]” asked 1. 

"It is very heautifiil ” «he replied, after gazing 
aroand for a moment ; " and.yotean you not imagine 
a state of mind in whieh^this scene, with all Us 
varied charms, may impmis one hitita fteling of bitter- 
ness rather than of pleasuie, Vy the eontlii^it it iflbrds to 
the ^rkness and weariness nf sold Place some 

.fkmlne-stricken wretch benea^ the rqof of a, gilded 

! > ; nslace, think you the idghic| ,its.ina|inifieeBeo would 
gifo him any setisaUoa Would it not 



rather, by incroasing the sense of hiaown miaory, add to 
his agony of spirit]” 

" I can eonceivesush a case possible replied 1 ; " but 
you would make us out all fhmine-stridLen wretiAes at 
this rate : yon cannot snr^y imagine every one to bo 
unhappy ?” 

" ^ere are, no doubt, diffisrent degrees of unhappi- 
ness,” returned Miss Saville ; "yet I cah hardly conceive 
any position in life so free from cares, as to be pro- 
nounced positively happy ; but I know my ideas on this 
subject arc peculiar, and 1 am not very dosirous of 
making a convert of you, Mr. Faitlegh ; the world will 
do that soon enough, I fear,” she added with a sigh. 

" 1 cannot believe it,” replied I, warmly ; " true, at 
times we mast all feel sorrow ; it is one of the conditions 
of our mortal lot, and we must bear it with what resig- 
nation we may, knowing, that if we but make a fitting 
use of it, it is certain to work fur our highest good ; but, 
if you would have me look upon this world as a vale of 
tears, forgetting all its glorious opportunities for raising 
oar fallen nature to something so bright and noble, as 
to be even here but little lower than the angels, you 
must pardon me if 1 never can agree udth you.” 

There was a moment’s pause, lyhen my companion 
resumed. 

" You talk of opportunities of doing good, as being 
likely to increase our stock of happiness ; and, no doubt, 
you are right ; but imagine a situation, in which you 
are unable to take advantage of these opportunities 
when they arise, in which you are not a free agent, 
your will fettered and controlled on every point, so that 
you are alike powerless to perform the good that you 
desire, and to avoid the evil you both bate and fear, could 
you be happy in such a situation, think you ]” 

" You describe a case which is, or ought to be, impos- 
sible,” replied I ; " when 1 say ought to be, I moan tliat 
in tlicsc days, 1 hope an'd believe, it is impossible for 
any one to be forced to do wrong, unless, from a natural 
weakness And facility of disposition, and from a want of 
moral courage, their resistance is so feeble, that those 
who seek to compel them to evil , are induced to redouble 
their efforts, when a little firmness and decision clearly 
shown, and steadily adhered to, would have produced a 
very diflerent result.” 

” Oh ! that T could think so ! ” exclaimed Miss Saville 
ardently : she paused for a minute, as if in thought, and 
then resumed in a low mournful voice, " but you do not 
know— you cannot tell ; besides, it is useless to struggle 
against destiny ; there are people fated from childhood 
to grief and misfortune — alone in this cold world — ^you 
have a sister ]” she inquired, abruptly. 

" Yes,” replied I ; "I have as good a little sister as 
ever man was fortunate enough to possess — how glad 1 
should bo to introduce her to you.” 

" And you love each other ]” 

" Indeed we do, truly and sineercly.” 

" And yon arc a man, one of the lords of the csreation,” 
she continued, with a slight degree of sarcasm in her 
tone. " Well, Mr. Fairiegh, I can beUovethat you may 
be happy sometimes.” 

" And what am I to conjecture about you]” inquired 
1, fixing my eyes upon her expressive featares. 

" What you please,” ieturnc« she, turning away with 
a vezy becoming blush — " or rather,” she added, " do 
not waste your time in forming any conjectures what* 
ever on such an uninteresting subject.” 

"lam more easily interest^ than yon imagine,” fe- 
plied 1, with a smile; " besides, you Jenow, i am md of r 
studying ebaraeter.” ^ 

" The xiddle is not worth reading,” answered Miss 
Saville. 

".Nevertheleis,.! shall not be contented till I .hm, i 
found it out ; I shall guess it hdiote long, depend :imM 
it,”»tun»dL ® 

An ineradoions iludLe of the.head^waa her only rs^ly, 
axid^we:caiitiiiiMd dPment anbjects, ^tfid 

weraachiedlUmXiodge^ v . 
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1IHB BISB AND DECUNB OP OHITALBY IN 
ENGLAND. 

Part II. 

“ The knights are dust 
And tUeir good sworda are mat 
Their aouls are witli the aaints, we trust.'* 

Whrk shorn df all pomp and external decoration, 
when performed hastily, and in the battle f eld, the in- 
vestm^t of a kni||*ht had ever some accompmiying cir- 
cumstances calculated to work upon the best feelings of 
the mind ; and one of these circumstances inseparable 
from the ceremony was, that the honour was thought 
worthless, unless conferred by one of approved valour 
and conduct. After' the battle of Marignan, Francis T. 
of France chose to receive knighthood from the hands 
of the Chevalier Bayard alone. Le roy voulut grande- 
ment honnoror, car il preint I’ordro do ohevalerie do 
sa main. 11 avoit bien raison, carde meUleur ne I'eust 
seen prendre.” 

Stem must have been the mould of him whose every 
feeling of chivalry was not aroused within him on re- 
ceiving this honourable investment thus amidst the 
dying and the dead. There are instances on record, 
where a dying man has exerted every energy of bis 
frame to muster strength to confer knighthood on his 
faithful esquire or page, as the dearest boon he could 
bequeath to him ; and, on the contraiy, it is well 
known that, after the termination of the strife at 
Agincourt, Henry V. knighted some brave Welsh 
soldiers even as they lay expiring. This may appear 
an outrageous outburst of the chivalrous spirit, aud we 
arc far from contending that its manifestations were at 
all times rigidly governed by reason. Wo read in the 
romances of the time, that, after the death of the re- 
nowned knight and warrior Lancelot dii Lac, the right 
arm of the corpse was used in conferring the knightly 
accolade on a youth of higli lineage and promise, x sale. 
We do not of course refer to the tradition as worthy of 
the slightest credence in itseffj but, as these romances 
were undoubtedly pictures, though exaggerated ones, 
of the manners of the times, we have adduced the anec- 
dote as correlative proof of our remark, that tlio honour 
of the accolade itself was enhanced by the high knightly 
character of the arm by which it was conferred. There 
can bo nobody who has not beard of the renown of Sir 
Lancelot of the Lake. 

The ceremonies of the degradation of a knight who 
had forfeited his claims to that estate were even more 
solemn than those of his inauguration. The formal 
degradation was, however, seldom resorted to except in 
the extremest cases, as there were many modes in which 
an unworthy cavalier might, as the modern phrase 
goes, be voted to Coventiy, and be sufficiently punished 
without resorting to the extreme of public degradation. 
Some of the circumstances of this complete degradation 
were — the depriving him of his armour, which was 
taken from him piece by piece on a public scaffold, and 
broken and trampled under foot;— the proclaiming 
him a rebel, a traitor, and a Utith breaker;— the pour- 
ing hot water over him, as if to wash away all trace of 
the sacred cliaracter of knight, with which he had been 
invested the reading a penitential psalm over him ; — 
and in some places the ceremony was ao extreme aa to 
place him in a coffin, and read the service for the dead 
over him. 

It is recorded of the wild Normans, that they spent 
the night before the battle Hastings in fasting and 
prayer; and one feels it difficult to reconcile this cir- 
enmstanoe irith the aoeonnts of their iadiffiireace to 
other religtons ceremonies as compared witii the Baxoxis. 
But, as chi viiliy progressed to its lustre^fkognent niiiyer 
-was always a wit of the knight, and eq^ialiy beftRO 
oonnlMtt. On one oeeasion, when Urn Trench and 
Asglkdiannltts wen going to engi^^ ^^ttind vintie 
Tendiedy «a matin, lee deux otits s'lipplritllbrei^ at 


nerwniy ; or wuat we migni pernaiit, lu mcnqni 
e, describe as the perfect lone of geniletnairiy wl- 
hich it almost invariably displayed. To this did 
Digby trust, judging others by his own siaitda#, 


onyrent la masse, chaena wdspenraalre sas gentot 
en son logis, ,et se cQiaiu«fidvent ot einifaastiwiit 
plnsieurs." 

Again: "En ce jour se levtant Im Angles nnmlt 
matin ; ot a’appareilltront pour aUir devout Oasn* 
Puis onit le Boymesse devaut soltil imiiij etaprts 
monta A cheval,*^ Ac. 

Froissart's Chronicle abounds in simUar kudancss' 

But perhaps the most ougagiug thamieterlstik) of 
chivalry, as it was also its most pervading gMitniWi wia 
its ffenerwiUy ; or what we might perltltiit, in 
phrase, describe as the perfect lone of geniletnairiy idl- 
ing which it almost invariably displayed. To this d|d 
Lord Digby trust, judging others by his own stoitdadi> 
when he was taken prisoner in disguise at Hulb aga 
confided his real name and dignity to the rebel governor, ; 
Sir Joiin Hotham,who, not insensible to tlie eulvalrons 
trust reposed in him by his lofty visitor, cimiiivott at 
his escape.**^ By this feeling was King Loids ViL of 
France actuated when ho roluseil to give up iKnAet 
to the messengers of Henry II. " Tell your king,” wild 
he, "it is the hereditary privilege of iny crown to pro- . 
tcct the unfortunate.” 

These beautiful results charaotorlsed the whole of 
chivalry ; but they hud their origin in an iiillnTiely 
more ennobling cause than any con vent ioual mode Of 
manners— even in that Christian charity which lie* 
lieveth, hopeth, and enduroih all thiugs. The religion 
of those d:iys was doubtless imbued with Bui>ersUiiou 
and bigotiry, but it was iicurtfelt, sincere, nud in- 
fiuendnff, nevertheless. JIow liiilucneing let one v\- 
.ample sufiicc here. When Louis TX. was kepi iu 
hard durance by the sultan, and threatened bv tlm 
most horrible torturuK, the iulblel monarch was suddenly 
assassinated by one of his own followers, who hasieut'd 
to the French king, informing him of the deed. Lovits 
w.aR transfixed with horror, and, on the demand of the 
Mussulman to be knigiited by him, peremptorily IV' 
fused, though the swoid of the ruffian was at his breast 
to compel Jiis actjuiuscence. " Whrn you bemnui t'l 
Christian** said the iiiidnuuted monarch, " 1 will knigUt 
you.” W e are told that, subdued by the calm unmovod 
dignity of ibc king’s maimer, the murderer rnshiul 
from the chamber. 

To illustrate further our meaning as to the goncritsity 
which the code of chivalry was intended to ineuleatn, 
and which was in fact a practical illustration of the ^ 
divine precept, "Do unto others as ye would they 
should do unto you,” take the following examples from 
many which lie before us. 

In the time of Peter, king of Arragon, ivhen the 
Spanish admiral, llogor do Luria, a Templar, arrivoil at 
the port of Malta, where was the fleet of MarHcilics, 
having taken the provinoiAla by surprise, some of his 
men cried out, "Now fall on.” “ God forbid,” said ho, 
"that I should attack them while they sleep ; let the 
trumpet sound, and I shall wait till they are ready. 
Men shall not be able to say that 1 attacked sleeping 
men.” 

When the Duke do Montmormici was woimded at the 
bridge of the Frcsqucl in 1 632, he w'as within u few yards 
of his own party, who would havoenahled him to eeci^, 
when suddenly bis horse felt to the ground The officeMi of 
the army opposed to him pretended nH to see Akn, Ikat 
hU friends might have time to rescue him. 

After the battle of Poictiers, the EitglUli and Gaaion 
knights questioned their prisoners, upon tlicir lioaqnr, 
as to what ransom they could pay without ineonveniecHSo, 
and they trusted implicitly to the statament made. 

Take a domestic iustanec. In the Due pc 
Bonrbon, on his return from in eight years' Impriaii^ 
Jnieitt London, gave an eniertiinment to hU letalilirB 
andkassals, on which occasion hU agent ptesonled mnt 
an immense book, containing a list of iUoAefiiilcatlftiMi 
0 ^ 1 his vassals during Ida absence. The nfldeNheartcd 
Ihan did not even open It, but, Ihroir^ U into the 
Barnes of the fire whleh burnt in the nlddme of the bail, 
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he turned with a botctc look to the over-zealous agent, 
uud asked if he had not a corresponding book of tho 
services of his faithful tenants. 

Instances might be multiplied ad infinitum, but the 
foregoing are sufficient to illustrate our meaninc: as to 
the prev^ling tone of chivalry ; opposing examples can 
certainly be cited, but they are the exceptions to the 
rule. The perfection of the chivalric character was in 
Ihct exactly what we should now picture that of a highly 
bom, highly bred, Christian gentleman. The circum- 
stances of tilt and tournament, of horse and armour, 
were mere excrescences— the foam of the billow, the 
bloom of the ^ach, the decorative misletoe of the life- 
giving oak ; the ornament, not the substance ; the shell, 
not the kernel ; the mere gorgeous and attractive rind 
of the wholesome and nourishing fruit. 

The high and palmy days of chivalry in England 
were undoubtedly those of Edward III. It had then 
reached its highest point of refinement, ai^d since that 
time it has gradually declined ; or, when a chivalrous 

demonstration” has been made, it had more of the 
outward semblance than the inward strength. But, at 
the time of which we speak, the whole nation was im- 
bued with the chivalric sentiment; so much so, that 
even the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Sherifis— listen, 
ye degenerate turtle-lovers ! — gave tournaments under 
their own auspices. Some of the court names of that 
day, Manny, Chandos, Audley, the Black Prince’s co- 
mates, will live for ever ; and so high was tho universal 
estimation of this chivalric king, that his court w'as 
regarded as the ** very judgment-seat of honour.” He 
even projected the osteblishmcnt of a Hound Table on 
the model of Arthur’f^ and invited and courted in the 
most flattering manner chivalrous knights from France, 
Gorrmany, and Spain; and numbers came, to whom 
Queen Philippa, with tlirce hundred noble English 
ladies in her train, all habited in a rich and similar 
costume, did the hospitalities of the bower and the hall. 
But Philip of Valois, foi'csccing the ill eficcts to him- 
self of this institution, set up a similar one, and thus 
destroyed the (probably intended) effect of Edward’s. 
It was on the failure of this scheme that the English 
king projected and effected another, which, thus origi- 
nating in romantic feeling, exists at this day as the 
higllfiMt honour to which an English nobleman can 
aspire. We allude to the ** Order of the Garter,” which 
Edward now instituted, associating twenty-five of 
the most noble and valiant of his peers in a Brother- 
hood in honour of God, of the A^rgin Maiy’, of St. 
^’George the Martyr, and of St. Edward the Confessor. 

The idea of a blue garter as a badge of honour and 
brotherhood was not new. llichard I. associated him- 1 
self in a sort of brotherhood with twenty-four knights, 
who pledged themselves to scale the W'olla of Acre ; and 
that they might quickly bo known to each other in the 1 
heat of the mSl^, each bound a strip of blue leather I 
round his left leg. 

St. George, a brave and nobly bom soldier, who un- 
dauntedly remonstrated with Dioclcsian on his persecu- 
tion of the Christians, and suffered martyrdom in con- 
sequence, had ever been considered as especially the 
patron of military men, partly perhaps in consequence 
of his profession, and partly, very probably, because the 
Christian warrior, Constantine, instituted an Order in 
his honour. His &me was always great in the East, 
and it is said that he appeared to the Christian army in 
the Holy War before the battle of Antioch. How he 
came first to be considered as the patron saint of Eng- 
land seems uncertain. It might be that the English 
brought a strong impression of his fame from the J^t ; ; 
or it maybe, that his especial appearance to Bichardl. 

recorded fact— before his own expedition against 
the Saracens, may have caused the royal hero to pay | 
hi^ honour to the martyr. | 

The saint is genendly represented on honehack, tilt- 1 
At a dragon, embletaiatieal, learned blerks tell us, | 
of his conquenng the devil by foltix and Christian forti- 1 


tude — ^that potentate being always represented in the 
Apocalypse under the similitude of a dragon. The ac- 
count of his killing the dragon, and delivering the 
princess, is not found in any of the early manuscripts of 
his life, but first occurs in a manusoript in the Ambro- 
sian Library at Milan, written later than the age of tho 
Crusades. The story had been brought from Palestine. 
Apocryphal as, we fear, we must allow it to be, perhaps 
there are yet some of our readers who will be pleased to 
renew their acquaintance with this treasured legend of 
their childhood. Our account is abbroviated from ** an 
aunciente & ryghtc noble Histoiye.” 

Immediately on bis entrance into public life, St. George 
travelled from the city of Coventry into the territories 
of Egypt, “ which countroy as then was greatly annoyed 
with a dangerous dragon ; but, before he had journeyed 
fully within tho distance of a mile, the silent night ap- 
proached, and solitary stilnesse took possession of all 
living things. At last he espied an old poore hermitage, 
wherein he purposed to rest his horse, and to take some 
repast after his weary journey, till the sunne had re- 
newed his morning's light, that hee might fall to his 
travell againe : but, cntriiig the cottage, he found an 
aged hermit overworn with yceres, and almost consumed 
with griefe, with whom in this manner he began to 
confer : — 

“ * Father,' said he, * for so you seem by your gravity, 
may a traveller for this night crave entertainment within 
your cottage, not only for himsclfe but his horse : or is 
there some city ncare at hand, whereto 1 may take my 
journey without danger I ’ ” 

Tho old man, starting at tho sudden approach of St. 
George, in reply to him recounted a sorrowful history. 
He told him that the country had for twenty-four >cara 
been desolated by a terrible dragon, to whom every 
day was offered tlic body of a true virgin, whom he 
devoured. There was now but one left in all Egypt, the 
king’s only daughter, who was tho following day to bo 
given up to the monster, unless redeemed by some brave 
knight, who should have her band and the crown of 
Egy'pt as the guerdon of liis valour. 

** After this the noble knight, like a bold adventurous 
champion, entered the valley where the dragon had his 
residence, who no sooner had a sight of him, but hce 
gave such a terrible yell, as though it had thundered. 
The bigncBse of the dragon was fearful to behold, for 
betwixt his shoulders and his tailc were fifty foot in dis- 
tance, his scales glistered as bright as silver, but were 
far harder than brass ; his belly of the colour of gold, 
but bigger than a tun. Thus weltered ho from his 
hideous den, and so fiercely assailed the sturdy champion 
with his venomous wings, that at tho first encounter he 
had almost felled him to the ground ; hut the knight, 
nimbly recovering himself, gave the dragon such a 
thrust with his spear, that it shivered into a thousand 

E icces. Whereat the furious dragon so fiercely smote 
im with his venomous tail, that. down fell man and 
horse, in which fall two of St. George’s ribs were sore 
bruised : but, yet stepping backward, it was his chance 
to leap under an orange tree, which tree has such pre- 
cious virtue, that no venomous worme durst come within 
the compass of the branches, nor within seven foot 
thereof; where this valiant knight rested himself until 
he had recovered his former strong^ : the fruit of the 
tree being of such an excellent virtue, that whosoever 
tasted thereof should presently be cured of all manner 
of diseases and infirmities whatBoever. So it was the 
noble champion's good and happy fortune a little to 


recover through the virtue of the tree, and to espy an 
orange which a little before had dropped down, where- 
with he BO refreshed himself, thathe was in a short time 
as sound aa when ho began the encounlter- Then kneeled 
hee downe, and made his divine snppllcatien to heaven^ 
that God would send him (f<nr his denre Bonne's sake) 
such stiength and agility of hndjr* aa to slay tlie fnrious 
and terrible monster ; whieh being done, with a bold 
and coucageona heart he ainete the dragon under the 
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wing, where it was tender withont scale» whereby hie 
good sword Ascalon, with an eaaie passage, went to the 
very hilts through both the dragon's heart, liver, bone, 
and blood. 

During this long and dangerous combat^ his trusty 
steed lay altogether in a swoon, without any moving, 
which caused tho English champion with all speed to 
crush the juice of an orange into his cold mouth : tho 
virtue whereof presently expelled the venomous poison, 
and ho recovered his former strength." 

Oh ! for some of those same marvellous oranges in 
this our day and generation. 

The death of the Jllock Prince gave a blow to chivalry 
which it never recovered, more especially as his son 
liichard II., though revelling in profusion and splen- 
dour, — feasting 10,000 followers every day, and em- 
ploying throe hundred servants in his kitchen alone — 
loving withal tilts and tournaments, and all tho pomp 
and circumstance” of chivalry — had none of the mar- 
tial feeling which characterized his father and grand- 
father. Hotspur ivould have been by no means so 
prominent and conspicuous, had ho fought in Edward 
the Third’s day, as he was subsequently. The general 
spirit was too much subdued for oven the chivalrous 
King Henry V. to rc\ive, and tho wars of the 
roses seemed to quench it altogether. Edward IV. 
a man of indomitable personal valour, indulged like- 
wise in eflemiiiatc refinements and luxuries, diametri- 
cally opposed to the stem simplicity of the primitive 
chivalric character. Moreover he encouraged, more 
than any of his predecessors had done, the trade and 
commerce of tho city, and protected and elevated the 
citizens. Here was, in fact, in the increase of trade, tho 
germ whence emanated the downfall of the ancient 
chivalry of England. 

Ileniy VII. was a great political economist, and, 
undoubtedly, a wise and far-seeing monarch. All 
his acts and legislations tended to repress that ardour 
for military renown which had theretofore been to 
Englishmen as their very life’s blood. He encouraged 
commerce and manufactures in every possible way, and 
was a friend to learning and learned men. The great 
incitement to domestic conflict, the partizanship of the 
roses, was rendered a nullity by his marriage with tho 
heiress of York ; and the myriad lower retainers of 
noble houses, deprived of their military service and 
pay, naturally began to turn their minds to more do- 
mestic occupations to supply means for themselves and 
their families ; and the lower orders as a body were 
gradually progressing to a station and accredited rank 
in the community heretofore unthought of. 

In Henry the Eighth's reign tilts and tournaments 
were revived with a splendour and magnificence almost 
unheard of. But it was the flash appearance merely ; 
the heart of the thing was wanting ; they were merely 
ornamental amusements : and, though he himself was 
personally brave, we fully and unequivocally agree with 
the grave historian, who writes that his conduct to his 
wives was any thing but chivalric.” 

In the days of Elizabeth even these shows and super- 
ficies of tournaments declined ; instead of tilt yards 
there were shows and spectacles. On her first entry, as 
queen, London was one theatre of stages and pageants ; 
there was much specchiiying, but no tilting. 

On her subsequent progress, the pageants were gaudy 
and glittering, a barbarous mixture of pedantiy and 
ignorance—' Mercuiy fiying to meet her — not on his 
own pinions — ^but in a gilt coach.' These pageants were 
frequently temporaiy buildings, represent&ig castles, 
palaces, gardens, rocks, or forests, as the occasion required, 
where nymphs, fitwns, satyrs, gods, goddesses, angels, 
and devils, Appeared in company with giants, savages, 
dragons^ saints, knights, bufibons, and dwarfiiy surround- 
ed by minstielB and choristers ; the heathen m^bology, 
the legends of cbivaliy, and Christian divimty, were 
ridiculously jiimbled together withont meudng ; and 
the exUbiUon uoaally concluded with dtdl ptfoantie 


harangues, exceedingly tedious^ and rcmlete wHh the 
grossest adulation.' Tii those Hlisa^th deUghl/cdi net* 
withstanding her masculine energlea And highly cub 
tivated mind ; and so indeed did b«r ftther. King 
Henry Vill. who not unfrequontly took • pArt lu ikeiit 
enactment. 

It is true that in this reign that glorious mirror of 
knighthood, Sir Philip Sidney, UvS and dtedl hut 
there needs no farther proof of tho general dmdtne of 
the chivalric code, than tho oclftt which aitaohos to his 
name : three or four generations earlier he might still 
have bc^ admired, revered, hut it wouhl have been 
amongst others. He would net have been cited solely. 

But it was not enough that tho warlike dcmonstl'a- 
! tiona of her anccsiors wero in this reign merely tUsused J 
they were revived, hut revived in caricature. )ii an 
. entertainment at tho tilt-yard in Wcstinlnsier. Mie 
gallery w'hcrcin tho queen sat was called tho Castle, or 
Fortress of Perfect Beauty, and four noblemou, cal Hug 
themselves the Foster-children of Desire, snmmoucil (he 
fortress to surrender, which of course it did nol ; llu w 
ensued the terrors of war, — cannon wero shut olV, ouo 
charged with sweet powder, tho other with sweet ; 
and then there were stores of pretW scaling ladtlns, 
and the walls were assaulted with flow'crs and other 
such dovicos as might seem fit shot for desire/' 

It is a wonder that the shades of our warlike Ed wauls 
j and Henrys could rest in peace during such a demow • 
stration. 

Yet this queen was, like most of her aucosiors, feurb srt 
of danger, and of undaunted mind. It was not to atty 
individual influence, however high, that chivalry tiwrd 
its decline. It w'as the progress of society, tho upriHo 
of the low'cr classes, tho m(Wo enlightened education, 
and more extended information, of the higher ouos, tlie 
great and gcnci’ul iiicrcaKo of trade, commerce, atul 
manufactures, the use of fii*e*nrms, and consequent dls 
use of lancc and spear, all these reasons comldiied- in 
short, flic institutions and imucimonts of chivalry had 
arisen in a rudo age,' ongcndcrctl by, and culciilatod 
for, the necessities of that age ; and Nvhen, by the gradual 
advancement ofcivilisutioii, and progression of societv, 
this code became passAt' and inexpedient, it graduMliy 
sank and died away : lovivcd nt times hy the influ^uco 
of the leading spirijs of the day, but only traUHleutl) > 
as the flame of a dying lamp will relume viAddly from 
a sudden breath of air, though not the less surely autl 
certainly expiring. 

8uch a transient illumination might, perhaps, lUo' 
influence of the ill-fated prince of Wales, son to James I. 
have given to the cause of chivalry, had ho lived. 
Finally, Clmrles J. conceded to his turbulent people 
the prerogative held by his predecessors, of compelling 
his vassals to assume knighthood, or pay a fine of 
redemption : and he closed, happily for him, an un- 
happy existence in a way, whicn had there existed 
one lingering spark of chivaliy in the Commons of 
England, it could never have entered their hearts to 
imagine. 

We conclude in tho words of Burke, though wo trust 
he is mistaken in his vaticination - 

"The age of chivalry is gone > That of sophistetA* 
economists, and calculators has succeeded ; and the 
glory of Europe is extinguished for ever.” 


AN ACCOUNT OP THE LIFE AND WlllTINOa 
OP MADAME GUIZOT.* 

Wb have seen that Madame Guizot was attacbcil to 
the philosophy of the last century, less fi'otii choice 
thu ftom opposition to reviving ptijudices. Hhe had; 
of herself, and by the instinctive uprightness, purity, 
and disinterestedness which governed her, been able to 

(1) Bee her reoetvliif «t Norwleh, If IB. 

(2) Concladed final p. 170. 
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Tefonn Tier moml opinions ; but in Toligion, in political 
eton on literaiy questions, she still imrered, seeking 
for oonTictionSi and feeling a*want of truth and Ubert}^, 
Uiat she did not know how to satisfy between scepticism 
and prqjudico. What her mind in fact wanted was not 
ideas but principles. Her new position was a school 
where she learned to remodel all her opinions. She 
penetrated into that order of ideas towards which all 
minds now teudi where all the real wants of a rational 
intelligence are appeased, in which an end is put to all 
question of the alliance of liberty and rule, of exami- 
nation and fiiith, of reason and of truth. She rose by 
degrees to that tutelary faith which enlightens and 
strengthens, and makes the mind taste the noble pleasure 
of feeling itself altogether settled, yet at liberty, proud 
of its obedience, and yet free in its fetters. 

The first advancement of Madame Guizot’s mind in 
this new course is observable in the AnnaU of Edur 
cation, a periodical compilation which her husband had 
undertaken, and which she has enriched by a number 
of articles which contain the germ of her greatest 
work. Her first collection of stories, entitled Lea 
Enfana, which appeared about the same time, is com- 
posed in the same spirit. This kind of work is more 
difficult than it is brilliant : it must be simple without 
pueriUt}^ refined without affectation; it must be an 
interesting and yet a simple narrative, an elevated and yet 
fhmilinr moral. Madame Guizot know how to unite all 
tlieseiand her talcs have become the model of thest^ie. 

The llestoraiion opened the career of public ailaira 
to her husband. Madame Guizot might now hope for 
a more quiet life, such as she had always wished for. 
Activity was necessary to her, but labour was painful ; 
she longed tor relaxation as for a thing unknown ; never 
had she tasted it, never had she been able to breathe 
freely, or be mistress of her mind and of her time. 

To reflect in order to improve her own mind, to seek 
the truth for herself, to enjoy family aiiection without 
thinking of the world or its fame, such was the fate that 
smiled upon her, and which perhaps did not satisfy her, 
for, if she had sometimes found her life too laborious, 
she had never found it too much occupied. 

But the aspect of aflairs seen close at hand, too much 
ooonpicH even those who play no part in them, to leave 
them any feeling of idleness. Placed in a pcriectly new 
position, Madame Guizot did not escape so powerful an 
influence. Koloased from a thousand vexations, from a 
thousand real cares which harassed her mind, and al>- 
Borbed her time, she was able to observe and to think 
more freely ; and greater objects oflerod themselves to 
her notice . It too often happens that public life lessens 
the soaring of the mind, impairs the purity of opinion; 
but we may doubt, nevertheless, whether he who has 
always lived remote from it could well understand, even 
in an abstract and general sense, the true nature of man 
and of society, and penetrate the whole mystery of their 
destiny on earth. True policy modifies the freedom of 

r elation in the concern of truth, without shaking 
solidity of its principles fur an exalted mind. Well 
advised, it at once attests and limits the empire of 
reason over the things of this world; it teaches on what 
conditions that slow and sure victory of good over evil 
is to be fulfilled, which'^he moderns call perfectibility. 

During about six years that this first essay in the 
history of afihirB lasted/ politics were to Madame Gui- 

ness to tic interests her husband, and to those of 
eveiy just cause. Free for the fint time to work at her 
pleasure, and to choose ‘her own subjeet, she wrote an 
essay upon “ The Ideas ^ and Duty wnMered 
as the Basis of Society, wdileh will undoubtedly be 
found to throw great &ht upon a iBffioalt question, 
which passkm and pr^umoe have desijgncidly obscured. 
It is much in the same style as an a$wy npon Anar- 
Poteer, which, although written at a much later 
date, connoets itself naturally wUh ihe'former, which it 
completes and elucidates. One tsamiot foil of being 


struck with these two compositions, and with the vigour' 
of mind of which they give proof. The first, full of 
original and fertile views, is perhaps sometimes a little 
more ingenious than it n^ed be ; but the second is dis- 
tinguished by a perspicuity, a justness of expression 
and of thought, which enforces conviction. Both belong 
in the main point to ideas sofflciently modem, at least 
in their application to {Politics. They show that Madame 
Guizot experienced the necessity hitherto more felt than 
satisfied of supporting them upon the same principles 
as morals. But sho did not always guard herself from 
a kind of puritanism, otherwise sufficiently justified by 
the looseness of principle which the civilians, monar- 
chical or democratical, have by turns brought into these 
subjects. What sho especially prohibits herself is com- 
placency for her own opinions; wc feel that she is 
distrustful of what flatters her, and that she chooses 
not her opinions for a purpose, but for themselves. 
Besides, good is never in opposition to good, and liberty 
has nothiug to lose by truth. 

Politics form one of the best schools for the mind. 
They force it to search for the rea.son of everything, and 
at the same time do not permit it to search except in 
facts. It is not necessarily the most difficult study, but 
it is that which, well conducted, gives the greatest tirni- 
ness and prudence to the mind ; and even he who only 
occupies himself seriously in politics, when he turns his 
attention to other subjects, cannot fail of showing both 
originality and superiority. Madame Guizot is herself 
an instance of the truth of this. 

About the middle of 1820, her husband* retired from 
afiairs in which his opinions no longer found place. 
This change of position allcctcd them but little : it wa.s 
lost in the more important consideration of the blow 
which struck at the cause to which they had devoted 
all the energies of their minds. It made them again 
enter into that laborious state, from which Madame 
Guizot had appeared so happy to he released ; but she 
made this sacrifice with such case and simplicity, that 
her most intimate friends were unable to perceive that 
it cost her any effort. 

Literary labour now again became to her an honour- 
able necessity, and what had formerly enabled her to 
assist her mother, now afforded her the means of edu- 
cating her son. In 1821, she published The Student, 
a novel on education, in every page of which, proof is 
given of the elevation of her mind, and the strictness 
of her judgment, amidst the fictions of a lively, 
natural, and diversified tale. This style presents many 
difficulties. It is now pretty well agreed that the 
beauty of a work of imagination is independent of its 
moral design ; and literary criticism insists not upon 
such in its composition : hut, when a moral design is 
the very motive of the book, the mind -is left free, and 
the imagination has less scope. Nothing then is more 
difficult than the composition of a story which unites 
interest, variety, and truth, with the purity and clear- 
ness of the moral idea, which should be always present 
and alw^ays apparent ; nothing must bo separated from 
it, everything must lead back to it, without, at the 
same time, the narrative ceasing' to delight our imagi- 
nation, and to oxcito our curiosity and our sympathy. 

Madame Guizot, who has constantly ancceeded in re- 
solving this difficulty in' the composition of her stories, 
is for from having failed in The Student, It is however 
the moral sentiment, rather than the romantic nart, 
which appears to us the great merit of this excellent 
book. Two general ideas have inspired it, and we may 
observe that the recital is double. The histoiy of 
Balph is intended to establlifo'^e inviolable duties 
which result from our natural positions, and the 
le^thiuu^ of the dependenee ha wMhh children are 
placed with respect to thtlr paientsi « to those who 
represent; them. The histo^ of ^Tlctor is the develop- 
ment of im idea whlifli iMl 'bo .found s^ forth hi the 
JSssf^fs tfpoa ’li foDds to jfoow how an 
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by initftiBdd arrive at diacoverbig in the 

MBM ef hie fhll, a principle of fegenontkin; a true and 
graat lesBon, and which accords with the opiidein which 
ICadame Guizot made the nilo of her conduct, and the 
Ibandation of her works on education ; that there is no 
moral evil part recovery, and that human nature, even 
under the weight of a serious error, ought to recover 
itself, and is always enabled to do so by divine 
assistance. 

An episode of this same novel, the histoiy of Marie, 
seems to take up tho same principle, as does also Nadir, 
a delightful story, which forms a part of the collection 
which she published two years afterwards, and in which, 
perhaps, bettor than in any other vnrk, she has lent to 
her lessons of morality the aid and the attraction of a 
simple and agreeable fiction. 

These various publications, however, were only, as it 
were, fragments. The same spirit pervades them all, 
and in each of thorn tlio ideas of the author seemed to 
be bound up, and people looked forward in expectation 
of a work from Madame Guizot, which should combine 
and corroborate them as a whole. Such a book soon 
appeared, which gave the theory of education that for 
a long time each of her writings seemed to promise, and 
placed her in the first rank of moralists, Tho Family 
Li tters on Domestic Education arc the best monument 
of Madame Guizot’s mind. In this work, under 
an easy form, which in appearance has nothing syste- 
matical, which freely admits of examples, details, 
and digressions, she treats the greatest questions 
of moral philosophy, and shows by applications 
how general truths ought to regulate real life, and 
}>onetrate into the young reason of children. The ex- 
cellence of the book consists in the union of great 
strictness of principle with perfect liberty of mind; 
it is by this that it presents a faithlul image of her who 
composed it. Nothing is there conceded to expediency, 
nothing to arbitrary conventions; nor is there anything 
in it that has the stamp of that sentimental indulgence, 
which in our days too often passes from novels into 
morals. It is a hook consisting entirely of truth. But, 
if the principles are those of a philosopher, who but a 
woman would have been able to discover those par- 
ticular views, so fine and so varied ; those nice obeerva- 
tions, dictated by so true a knowledge of children, and 
of the world; those strokes of feeling which betray and 
excite emotion * Who but a woman, who but a mother, 
would have been able to express reason with so much 
tenderness, and have softened it without impairing its 
Ibrco ] I have said that the principles were those of a 
philosopher. The moral of the book is indeed pure, 
elevated, and strict; it is supported neither by the 
interest it excites, nor by dogmatism ; it relics only on 
itself, and claims not to hold its power, but by its 
justice ; this is to say, it is philosophical. Ijet us re- 
peat this word in order that it may be understood. 
Morality is philosophical when it is rational, when it 
does not lay claim to any authority foreign to its nature : 
this supposes it to be neither a convention nor an 
emotion, and that it is another thing than religion. 

But in order to bo philosophical it does not follow 
that it may not‘ be religious. Even as it touches tho 
heart that it binds itself to order without raising cither 
feeling or interest, it can form an alliance with religion 
without being dej^ndent on it: to say the truth, it is 
rather distinguished than separated from it, and both 
ean by common consent reign in the mind, and govern 
the conduct. Of this, Madame Guizot's book affords 
more than one proof ; but she is herself a still more re- 
markable example of it. 

At this period Madame Guizot was disturbed by 
sabtile nnminesses, which yet attest a mind en-, 
dowed with faenlUes superior to her opinions. Bnt 
tiiese gntdnilly deeUned, and a ptbftmnd peace was 
established tn that mind which had biMn more 
eariily disifixbed than she was wIBii^ to believe. 
Booh is the enipixe of rason and df happinesa.. 


Madame Guizot In a ted poaltioa, governed by 
an affbetion which united the ardour of love to the 
calmness of duty, was led hack by study and refiecilon, 
byserious and tender advice, to those pave and dm ' 
principles whidi alone can apnesae the temneats of ihs 
mind, and which formed in her the Indissoluble alli- 
ance of feelings and opinions, Of the waUts Uf Urn \mri 
and the requirements of reason; and without over 
returning to the practical belief of the Freneh esta- 
blished church, she raised for herself a fiiith no less 
lively and no less strict, which did not less touch her 
heart or govern her conscience, than the most powerful 
doctrines of sacred tradition. 

Such was the piety of Madame Guizot, and sueli was ' 
the state of mind in which sickness and dcatli overi.m>k 
her. Her last work had been rapidly com posed audd 
the sufferings of a visibly declihing state of hoaltli. On 
finishing it, she appeared to have reached tho tluilts of 
her strength. It is seldom that superior eiidowiiionts 
arc met with in a woman, without her heiug oppri"«si>d 
by the load : the most distinguished woman still it}- 
mains a feeble being; and Madame Guizot was stmng 
only in character and mind. However peaccfihlo a as 
her life, she enlivened it with the fire of her geiiUiM, 
and expended it in tlie midst of happiness and leptHo. 
Afflicted with a deep and slow disease, she daily bocume 
weaker, but not desponding. For noarlv a year site 
struggled against the malady, which she strove (o 
banish or to overcome ; then, as ever, she placed her 
duty and her hopes in oppoHiiluu, but at length sho 
acknowledged the vanity of her efforts, and pcrceh oil 
that her decree hod gone forth; she submltt/cd to it 
without a murmur, and from that moment lior reslgiiu 
tion Avas complete. Surrounded by the most l/oiuh i' 
and devoted cares, aflbeted and gratified by the love ttf 
which she was most assured, equally supported by imsivn 
and by faith, she gave herself ii]> to the coiihmiplaMoii 
of her death. In the intervals of her pains sho eon 
tinued to converse upon tho tnitlis which had eulight- 
ened and guided her life. 

On tho fiOth July, 1M27, sho bid a tender and tran^ 
quil farewell to her husband, her son, and her family i 
she told them that she felt her end was approachiug. 
On the 10th August, at ten in the momlug, she ro 
quested her husband to read to her. He read a let ter 
of F^ncloii's, for a sick person ; be then commenced a 
sermon of Bossuet’s, on the immortality of the soul ; 
and in the midst of the sermon she expired. Thus w;u 4 
verified a prediction, or a hope, of which she du 
lighted to converse. Almost always harassed with 
cares and labours, she neglected none, and gave hcmoll 
up to them with ever increasing devotodness, as if an 
inexhaustible reserve of happiness and peace had lieeu 
insured to her. “ It is,” she says, on the necossit.v t»f 
an immutable futurity that 1 travel on jiu cssautly, and 
that 1 shall end by passing from one worlil to the utlier. 
But 1 expect a light and a clearness in my latter daya, 
that will render this passugo easy and certain. ’ ^Letter 
written in 1822.) 

There remains little more to add; J do not tbiwk 
I have forgotten any of the traces of timl image, whloh 
time can never efiace from the rcmombram^c of Madflflaa 
Guizot's firioncls ; but in writihig, it is nceessary to oan- 
sider eveiything separately, and to make a iienttfii 
known, to analyze the whole that constitutes iualvlda- 
ality in its full grace and freedom, lu sucoesalveb 
retraoiiig the qualities and opinions of Madame Gui«N^ 
by inoesasnily comparing her destiny with her tiatuiOy 
we aeem to be exhihitiiig a system ; but wo cannot nr 
produee the action and the harmony of tho whole 
pemon^ we tamnot restore that unity of natniv. whic^ 
in htff, fOooDciled so manv varieties, and alinort oovt^ 
trarta. Thus, nothing was lost, nothing was indlfflmeiiti 
In that noble life ; in it eveiything had an ai^i a value, 
a side ; at tlie same time, good principlee had taken 
euch ^ssesaion of her tidnd, that she obeyoil them 
without effort, and in tho hilnlmenttff her duties she / 
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appeared to be following her own Inclinations Eeaeon 
had not giron her either coldness or constraint. Strong 
in suffering, sho was tender and almost weak in happi- 
ness ; she relished the real eiyoyments of life, the most 
, simple pleasures afforded her a childish delight. Al- 
most always deprived of case and leisure, chained to 
study, confined in towns, she could not breathe the coun- 
try air without a kind of intoxication. The enjoyment of 
the arts, and those of nature, excited in her a real 
emotion. No one has better proved the truth of those 
words, I believe, of Rousseau’s : ** Strict morals pre- 
serve the tender affections.” 

The idea of duty was ever present to her mind ; she 
applied it with rigour to the solution of moral inqui- 
ries; injustice inspired her with indignation, immo- 
rality with a disgust which she knew not how to 
restrain ; to cause grief to any one was to her almost 
an impossibility; to witness even merited pain only 
excited her pity; and her kindness disarmed her jus- 
tice. But it was especially the sufieriiigs of strong 
minds that excited her deepest compassion ; in their 
sorrows she recognised her own, and suflbred with them. 

There is so much mind in the works of Madame 
Guizot, that it seems superfluous to speak of what she 
showed in conversation. Hcr’s was strikingly original ; 
and she sometimes astonished to such a degree, that it 
was necessary to be accustomed to it to find it pleasing. 
But with a little experience, it was soon discovered 
that although her language was different from that of 
most people, she was quick in comprehending every 
one, and arrived by sure, though, perhaps, circuitous 
means, at the knowledge of all that was true, at sym- 
pathy for all that was good. With her everything 
proceeded from herself ; she repeated nothing, she bur- 
rowed nothing, even from reading ; no book pleased 
her that did not make her think ; she required a new 
effort to make her own of oven common ideas; slic 
never yielded to an opinion until after she had herself 
discovered its motives, or adopted it, unless stamped 
with her seal. The reasons which determined her 
mind were not always the most natural, but they were 
Aer oxen, like those of Montaigne. She did not alw.'iyg 
take the most simple method of arriving at the tnith, 
but she would at length attain it, and her mind knew 
DO rest until she did. Then all opposition was at an end ; 
there was no struggle in her, no discord, she yielded to 
it implicitly ; her judgment governed her will, truth 
reigued in her by right divine. 

This excellence is rare; it is, pcrli.^ips, the highest 
ambition of the philosopher. This immutable harmony 
of the mind and the heart must in every case bo loved 
and admired, but can it ever be more worthy of admi- 
ration and of love, than when it unites the wisdom of 
a sago to the heart of a woman 1 

^ — 

THE GLASS MANUFACTURE.' 

Thu manufacture of the inferior window glass, called 
hroad glass, needs no descripiioD, for it difiers little 
from the process just described ; the materials used are 
of course more rough than those employed in the 
weiring of crowu gloss; one of the ingredients is the 
waste alkaline substance left by the soap manufacturer ; 
tho others being kelp and sand. When these arc all 
melted and reduced to a paste, the metal is hloton, and 
then expanded by a whirling motion like that just 
dosoribed. The coarse material called green bottle glass 
will not require more than a few words, the processes 
pursued in its manufiucture being nearly the some with 
those already particularised. The reader will suppose 
that the coarsest and cheapest elements suflice for the 
production of a substanco which appears no more con- 
nected with plate or flint glass, than the diamond with 
a common pebble. Sea-sand and lime are frequently 

(1) Concluded tsom page 172. 


the only ingredients used ; the lime acting as a flax, and 
the salt supplying alkali. From these simple and cheap 
elements a large amount of glass is yearly made in 
England, especially in Newcastle and its neighbourhood. 
We must here remark, that the operations above de- 
scribed are only the more general and essential processes 
connected with this manufacture ; it being impossible 
to enter, in such an article, into the numerous details 
of the art. No branch of British manufacture abounds 
with more varieties of working than this; every 
glasshouse having some peculiarity arising from tho 
greater or less degree of skill or experience possessed by 
tho head, the kind of mart it supplies, and the quality 
of the sand or alkali used. 

All these points affect the nature of the processes 
employed, and render it difficult, if not impossible, as it 
would certainly be uninteresting, to detail such minute 
technicalities. The applications of glass to tho useful 
purposes of life must not be forgotten when wc have 
traced the steps by which a w'ild sea beach, and burnt 
plants, are reduced into this material. If all these 
labours, and skilful adaptations of chemical science, 
only result in the crca4aon of an ornament, or hub swell 
the sum of our luxuries, we might regret to see so vast 
an outlay for such returns. Some might, even in such 
circumstances, think that whatever sheds an additional 
grace over the rudeness of life, or impbrts more delicate 
prcccpiioDS of the beautiful to quicken the rlulncsB of 
men, has not been made in vain ; but the multitude, all 
who have taken but the common degree in the school 
of life, will give little heed to such artistic abstractions. 
fJjte must be evident in a manufacture to win the admi- 
ration of these men, and mere beauty will long plead in 
vain for admission to their museum. The glass manu- 
facture is therefore fortunate in providing matter for 
the delight of the luxurious few, and the advantage of 
the busy crowds of populous cities. 

Scarcely a cottage in Britain is without some testi- 
mony to the varied comforts and even blessings procured 
by glass. II ow diflerent is the appearance presented by 
a house with unglazcd apertures in the walls, Avhen ctm- 
trasted with another possessing the neat window' framc. 
In the fonner the tenant is unable to admit the light 
without receiving the chill blasts which sweep dow'ii the 
glen when <hc wintry storm is rising; but the inhabi- 
tant of the oiher is furnished with a transparent shield 
whicli repels the arrowy sleet, whilst it admits the 
faintest light of early dawn. How much of comfort in 
a thousand little details, do the glass windows of the 
poor man’s cottage furnish to one family ! What then 
must be the total amount of physical good, prodheed all 
over England by such house appendages I Few manu- 
factures, therefore, appeal more directly, in northern 
climates, to our perceptions of tlic useful than those 
relating to glass. The gain^to human health, and 
therefore to human happiness, arising from the use of 
this substance, is far beyond the calculation of any 
actuary, and probably entered little into the thoughts 
of the man or men who first discovered glass. 

For many ages its production was too limited to 
allow of such extravagancies as the filling in of several 
square yards of a poor man’s house with such ciystallinc 
plates, and even the lord of half a county might feel 
himself peculiarly privileged in poBsessing windows to 
his mansion. A walk through some of the English 
towns in the days of Alfred, would have introduced us 
to a very different spectacle from that which now meets 
our view, as we drive down the main street of a flourish- 
ing city. Some of those shop windows exhibit xmlt/i of 
plate glass which an estate would not have purchased in 
former times, and upon which our Edwards and Henzys, 
in the height of their ma^fijcence, never gazed. Glass 
windows were not used fit Eoglish private houses till 
the time of William I., nor generally adapted till ages 
after : this addition to the dwellings of men must there- 
fore be ranked with the iipprovements made in the later 
years of the world^s dd age.. Tho hjsantles of the heroic 
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drama^ and tho spiritual grandeur of Grecian sculpture, 
shed a halo of magnificence round the remote ages when 
Bocrates uttered the music of a sublime morality, and 
Bophocles drew tears from the old men of Athens ; but 
the simple pleasures of a modern house were unknown 
to the children of the men who conquered at Marathon. 
Pericles, in the height of his deserved glory, could not 
enjoy the light in a stormy day, without exposing 
himself to the blast : a condition which the lowest of 
our fellow-creatures would now deem the mark of utter 
desolation. The poor peasant of our times thus 
possesses a source of pleasure unknown to the heroes of 
olden days, and may console himself with the reflection 
that the treasures of art are made available for Jtim, and 
present in varied forms their oflerings at his cottage 
door. 

The secret experiments of our greatest chemists com- 
bine to create, for the humblest, a purer medium 
through which the light of day shall reach their apart- 
ments. Some may deem these advanta^s of too 
purcl}' physical a nature to merit high praise, and re- 
gard them at best but the ministers of tho senses. But 
let such rememher, that civilisation in all Its forms 
influences the mind, and thus reaches objects of the 
loftiest nature, opening the understanding, and increas- 
ing the mental susceptibilities, whilst adding to 
material good. A small class of speculative idealists 
may be found, who, seeing the evils of luxuiy*, and 
dreading the predominance of the sensuous, ridicule 
the word coinfort, and deplore the great prevalence of 
physical science. Is not the universe formed from the 
material and the spiritual I and are not the souls of men 
strangely and powerfully acted upon by material things? 
To govern matter is, therefore, one step towards tho 
government of mind, and to attain this end is the 
great object of the sciences. To become a victor in 
the world of matter, it is not necessary to be the slave 
of the senses; but such a paradox is implied by all the 
declarations against the progress of man in tho modern 
sciences. Let us rest assured that peifect freedom of 
intellect, and all true development of the religious 
emotions, will be only achieved by the advance of the 
miud in all departments of knowledge. Nothing can 
be justly deemed of little avail, which tends to di- 
minish one pang, or produce one pleasurable feeling; 
for such results leave the mind free from the irrita- 
tions and entanglements of temporal ills, to dedicate 
its powers to high employments. Thus the various 
arts pursued by men, — the workings in iron, cotton, 
glass, and other useful branches of industry, — must be 
classed with the labours of the divine, the moralist, 
and the statesman, when wc enumerate the causes and 
accompaniments of civilisation. Tho solemn cry of 
Goiithc, ** light, more light 1” has been in all ages the 
prayer of earth’s noblest sons, and some addition to this 
desired knowledge is made by the most humble advance 
in useful arts. Thus increased happiness, and the pro- 
gress of man in power, are promoted to a considerable 
extent by tho gloss manufacture ; and a truly thought- 
ful man will, therefore, estimate its value by no mean 
standard. 

But there are results connected with the adapta- 
tions of glass to scientific purposes, which must suggest 
a still higher notion of its importance. In Gie com- 
mencement of this paper, we gave the materials 
recommended by Faraday, for tho >, manufacture of 
glass for optical purposes ; and who is not impressed 
by the grandeur of w discoveries resulting from the 
telescope, when directed to the hidden spaces above ; 
and ftrom the microscope, when applied to the investi- 
gation of the minute world 1 But such instruments 
are dependent, in a great measure, on the prodnetion of 
a pure glass ymd this &ct mnst give an additional 
interest to tUraanufheture. This condusion will not 
be weakened by remembering that other substances are 
also used for those instruments, as the diamond and 
sapidilre for the miorosoope, and meialUe plates in re- 


flecting telescopes. Those who know the lohg soriei of 
experiments instituted by Dollond on the refrapgibllity 
of the different rays of fight, and his aiieoveiy of ifae 
achromatic^ telescope, will admit the importancu of 
this manufacture. Even to the present day we aro un- 
able to produce flint glass capable of transmUilng un- 
coloured rays to tlio eye, though large rowinls have 
been offered for the discovery of such a material* If 
we now turn from science to art, we may observe lUa^ 
nificent effects resisting from the uso of glass in Gothio 
architecture, in which gorgeous windows ditfhse auruas 
the solemn naves of cathedrals, and the tombs i»f 
kings, the soft coloured light. AV hoover walks up Ulo 
naves of King's College chapel, Cambridge, must foid 
how much of its grandeur that noble monumont of (lie 
fifteenth century owes to the twenty-five* wdiiduWH uf 
richly stained glass, each of which speaks liy its won 
derful illuminated portraitures, to tlio imiigiiiutiou »f 
all beholders. The mysteries uf paradise, and iho mar 
vcls of sacred history, scorn revealed to our as(oiilslu)d 
vision; whilst, rapt in admiration, wo survey tho foriitM 
of patriarchs, prophets, and uugols, tmeed in vhid 
colours on the numerous compartmunts. Over Kiiiopf', 
and throughout England, wo find many simiiar in 
stances of the aid rendered to religious teaching by 
glass, when united to painting ; and this substaiiQi) is, 
therefore, not only applicable to tho pur])osQs of eoni ^ 
moil life, and the investigations of the scientific, but 
to the ends of Christian art. rainting on glass \va^ 
early cultivated in the wcaltliy Hanseatic city of 
Cologne, where, about iiio year 120fl, many artists do 
voted themselves to tho fascinating work. IMio oiiiip 
tatiou of such painted glass to religious objects, and 
its harmony with tho spirit of the pointed stylo ill 
architecture, were soon perceived ; the abbeys and 
monasteries of Europe wore speedily enriched by thcfO 
wonderful productions, and for tw'o hundred years, Uio 
church drew on the resources of tJie artist, for impart- 
ing additional richness and subiimily to her sai^red 
buildings; probably, much uf the stained glass uf 
Cologne was lirought to England, as the closest inUtv- 
coursc cxistcfl for ages between tlic merchants of this 
countiy, and tliose of that llhenlsh (dty. The painted 
windows of its unfinished cathodral still boar silent 
witness to the ancient glory of Cologne, and to the 
patient labours of its fonner artista. 

Wo may hero remark that paintod glass is peculiarly 
fitted to produce rich effects, in consequence of the 
light •pasHing throwjh, instead of resting on, tho figuivs, 
which thus possess the soft beauty of transparency. 
The '‘dim religious light” produced by tho mys psss- 
ing through a coloured mcaium, harmonizes with the 
multiplied tracery, and rich foliated forms of the stone 
roofs and columns, softening down all harhh contrasts, 
and thus filling the building with that calm, so much 
in unison with solemn services. 

We have now surveyed tho glass manufacture from its 
remote beginnings in the cities of ancient times, and have 
noted the progress of the material from its nai ivo sand 
and ashes, until it assumes the forms rc(|ulred by tlie ele- 
gance and science of modem life, whilst its adaptations to 
the high purposes of religion have given us an additional 
interest in its production. In closing this article, we 
may express our satisfaction, that the uuineroiiH ad- 
vances in ohemisti 7 , that vast science of nature, have 
enabled the manufacturer to produce a purer glass at 
less than one-half the cost required a few yeaiti ago. 
This result is especially gratifying, when we observe 
that a vast increase has taken place in the sale ikf the 
best glass; so that in some districts the oonsumption ^ 
has increased eight-fold. This, however, Is not wholly 
caused by improved procesii, but partly by ajudieioni 


(1) Tbli wordyignifles without e^huf, and it apullwl to Islttemt 

la whieh the ImaKOt are free from the coloured ofren 

ohtVrved in inferior Inttrumentt. 

(2) There are twency-tix in all ( hut from some iwtUitiioe the 
great western window was left plain. 
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reduction of duty on the materials from which glass is 
fonned^ thereby increasing the fiUdllties of the maker, 
and diminishing the temptations to smtiggling, or the 
, nSe of illicit glass-furnaces, l^ese, the reader may be 
Bttxprised to hear, wore often in active operation, in 
oeliarB and other secret places; for though the pro- 
\ dnction of a flrst-rate glass requires the nicest care, little 
I knowledge is necessary for making the common material. 
Here we must end our remarks on this subject, trust- 
ing the reader has derived that kind and degree of 
information from the perusal, which may add increased 
interest to surrounding objects, and enable him to 
' estimate aright the labours of his follow-mcn. 

W. D. 

— ♦ — 

A CHRONICLE OF ST. ALBANS.* 

Tea works, under the personal inspection of Offii, pro- 
gressed witii astonishing rapidity, and, ere he was called 
to his rest, which happened about five years afterwards, 
he had the felicity of seeing all the buildings neccs- 
, saxy to the monastery completed, and Willegod, with 
one hundred monks, in pcaccM occupation of their new 
and stately home. The king closed his eyes on this 
mortal scene, in his royal palace of Ofiiey, whence his 
remains were conveyed to Bedford, and there deposited 
in a small chapel on the banks of the Ouse. Chapel and 
tomb were in after years swept from of}' the face of the 
eariti by the inundations of the river, but, while one 
lofty arch of the noble Abbey of St. Alban's still remains, 
Ofla, '* of immortal memory,’* will need no other monu- 
ment ! The good Willegod did not long survive his 
friend and patron, for, stung to the quick by the ingrati- 
tudi of the young king, who refused the monastery the 
usual honour of the founder's bones reposing within its 
walls, ho pined and languished, and, ere two months had 
passed away, he had rejoined him in the land of spirits. 
The first Abbot of St. Albans died of a broken heart I 
He lived, however, long enough to have ** set his house 
in order,” to have brought his goodly household to con- 
form with regularity and decorum to the stern rule of 
' St. Benedict, aud to have seen peace and prosperity 
upon his Israel. The vows imposed upon Benedictine 
Monks were those of poverty, chastity, and unquestion- 
ing obedience to their spiritual ruler, aud in the very 
early ages of the Church they appear to have been, with 
but few exceptions, religiously observed. But at St. 
Alban’s Abbey— sad to tell— tliey were speedily broken, 
and that by the guardian of the flock. The Abbot, third 
in succession from Willegod, died in a drunken fit, 
after having (as Matthew Taris indignantly expresses it) 
satiated himself with the fat of the public wealth, and 
excited not only the vengeance of Qod, but the hatred 
and curse of the whole convent.” 

Hia sueceasor, Yulnoth, appears to have been a 
mighty hunter before the Lord,*’ — a character hardly 
less suited to the cowled Benedictine than that of the 
gluttonous man and the wine-bibber so true is it 
that ** all hoods make not monks.” Being seized, how- 
ever, wi^ a palsy, he believed that the avenmng hand 
of Qod was laid upon him in wrathful indignation; 
and, causing hia oog-kennels to be demolished, his 
.numerous hawks set free, and hia hunter’a dress to be 
consigned to the flamesy be became henceforth a man of 
admired sanctity.” In his time, England was dis- 
quieted by the inroMla of the Danes, who, hearing of the 
glories of ” St Alban's cell,” in 980 paid it a most un- 
welcome visit, and, meetidg resistance 

from Yulnoth, and hia 'Wdimofthecroas,” broke open 
the martyr’s tomb and carried hia bones away in triumph 
to their own far distant* UumI. When, or whom, the 
much-prized rellea were restored to their rightful pos- 
sessors is not certainly known, but it ia probable their 
restoration formed an article in one of the many treaties 
entered into by the degenerate deaoendtnta of the' war- 
like Saxons with their fierce invadenb Doidrtless it i 
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needed small persuaiwon to indtiee the godless northmen 
to barter the relics of the Saint for the broad pieeoa of 
the wealthy chnrchmem 

The penitent Yulnoth flourished in the reign of 
Athelstan ; in that of Edmund the Good, St. Alban’a 
Abbey was ruled by Xedred, its fifth Abbot, of whom 
the chronicler has little to relate, save that ** he was 
respectable for the elegance and deportment of his per- 
son 1” Ulsinus, his successor, waa a very diiibrent 
character,— pious as a private Christian ; beloved and 
respected as a spiritual ruler ; honoured and obeyed as 
a temporal one, he did good service both to church and 
crown, and may, moreover, almost bo regarded as the 
founder of the town of St. Albans. 

OfTa, when he had completed the monastery, placed 
this inscription over the martyr’s shrine, — “ Here lieth 
interred the body of 8t. Alban, a citizen of old Ycnilam, 
of whom this town took denomination, and from the 
ruins of which city this town did arise. He was the 
first martyr of England, and suffered his martyrdom the 
17th day of June, in the year of man's redemption 298.” 
Now from this we should naturally suppose that the 
town was contemporary with the foundation of the 
monastery, but the worthy king's ''wish was father to 
the thought,” for, with the exception of a few straggling 
cottages, no buildings surrounded the Abbey until the 
reign of Edred, 948, when Ulsinus, its energetic Abbot, 
built houses and encouraged others to do so; upon 
which, in a short time, a " town did arise,” with mush- 
room growth, under his able and vigilant direction. 
His dust has probably long since been cast to the winds 
of heaven, and at the hands of the Puritans his bones 
received all conceivable insult and indignity. 

But what matters? His works (or at least their 
foundations) still remain; and tho sister churches of 
St. Peter's, St. Michael's, and St. Stephen’s, the Lady 
Chapel, and tho market-place, bear testimony to his 
regard for the weal, both spiritual and temporal, of 
those committed to his care; they prove, too, the 
iqjustice of the charge laid against all monks, in 
ALL times, of having lived but to, and for, them- 
selves alone. That many did so is not to be de- 
nied, but that vUl did so, is as untrue os every broad 
and sweeping assertion is, upon examination, almost 
without exception found to bo. Noitbor were they 
all ignorant, as many would fain have us believe; 
and for the instance of a learned monk, we have but to 
turn to the annals of St. Alban’s, and read there tho 
name of the successor of Ulsinus. Alfxic was, in very 
truth, a man of letters and of learning ; and works are 
still extant, in Exeter cathedral, and elsewhere, penned 
by his hand. Nor are thoir contents unworthy of 
attention 

From the death of Elfric, the 7th abbot, which took 
place, A.n. 950, for tho space of half a ceutuiy or 
more England enjoyed the blessing of peace, and the 
abbey, sharing in the general prosperity consequent 
thereon, flourished, and increased in riches. The two 
abbots, who successively bore rule during that time, 
being pious and peace-loving men, employed, them- 
selves in searching the ruins of Yenilam for precious 
relics of antiquity, and in superintending; tho prepara- 
tion of materials of which they intended to build a 
more beautiful church them the one then attached to 
their monastery. But heaven’s will was not as their 
will, and, ore the preparations were completed, Ealdred 
and Eaduser both slept with their fatbera. In the reign 
of Ethelred, our country was visited by one of the 
heaviest judgments oS the Lord, and "famine was sore 
in the land.” Happily for St. Albaa’a there was n rrihge 
for the famishing moiw hospitable than the workhouse, 
and thcMje at its portoU were ready to distribute with 
more liberal hand^.thaa are nev the gimdkna of the 
poor! The gates cl tlmmonaateiy werewown opm, 
and Abbot .Leofrto and his notilca were ever ready to 
welcome the hnxkdceda who ftoekod to xeoeive their 
blessing and th^ altmt , Imy can aeuroe picture 
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Bcene more heart^tirring than that wliich each day 
it'aa enacted at the noble entrance to St. Albaa!g Abbey. 
The lordly abbot, in hia priestly robes, his train of 
cowled and shaycn brethren, the multitude before them, 
now pressing forward to receive their share of the staft 
of life,” BO freely given, “ without money and without 
price,” now buroting forth into cries of thankfulness, 
and now falling on their knees to receive the father*s 
blessing, or to crave his prayers, with the dark back- 
ground of the noble western porch, form together a 
picture at once deeply interesting and moving ! Day 
after day, and week after week, the gates of the monas- 
tery w'cro Btill thronged by countless numbers of the 
'' poor destitute,” and still the faithful Leofric was at 
his station each time the groat hell sounded ; but the 
dole was not so plentiful, and on his brow were marks 
of care. Truly the good man “ sudered with those ho 
did see suffer ; ” and his heart bled, as he viewed the 
famishing multitude, and remembered that his coffers 
were well-nigh empty. ** Meagre were their looks, 
sharp misery liad worn them to the bone ; ” and he had 
not wherewith to satisfy their piteous cries for bread. 
In this c.vtrcmity he “ bethought him wliat ho would 
do,” he sold all the precious stores amassed by his 
predecessors for the erection and embellishment of a 
new and costly church, and gave the proceeds to the 
poor. ‘When charged with sacrilegious waste of "many 
goods laid up” for the Lord’s service, he gave an 
answer worthy the most enlightened Christian of our 
own day. The " faithful in Christ,” he said, " especially 
if llicy were poor, constituted the church and temple 
of Qu'd ; and were, indeed, tiiai real and true church 
which it was his duty to build up and preserve, and 
that it was the best instance of pure and undefiled 
religion, tiO visit the fatherless and the widows in their 
affliction.” But bitter to himself were the fruits of his 
nol)lo conduct, for all the brethren could not, like him, 
forgot the lumk in the Chrktian, nor the duties of the 
one in tlic more important ones of the other; and the 
dissensions in the monastery rose to a fearful height, 
almost amounting to absolute insurroction. However, 
"the night is long that finds no morrow;” and his 
troutdes found their end. 

'J'he famine was stayed, and the fruits of the earth in 
their season were restored for the use of man, whilst 
the noble-minded Lcofric, being promoted' to the 
dignity of the Archiepiscopal See of Canterbuiy, found, 
that, though often “ lang o’ cornin’,” " duty never yet 
did want his meed.” 

Hard by the monastery, in " olden time,’^ stood the 
Palace of Kingsbuiy^, and there the Saxon monarchs 
often held their courts. But the near proximity of 
Iloyalty, with all its train of overbearing courtiers and 
idle servitors, was found to be prejudicial to the morals 
and well-being of the monks, and in the year of our 
Lord, 1006, Alfric, the then Abbot, Imught it of the 
crown, and, demolishing the buildings, made the 
grounds Church property. 

King Canute, however, unwilling that every trace of 
the habitation of his fathers should bo swept away, 
commanded that one tower should be left standing ; 
and standing it is to this our day. When wars were 
raging, and rumours of wars were rife in England, it 
served as a conspicuous height on which to raise a 
telegraph, and, now that peace relras throughout its 
len^h and breadth, it is converted into a clock-house, 
and from its venerable appearance, and interestii^ 
associations, well merits regard as a time-honeured relic 
of the past I From the reign of Canute to that of 
Harold, no events of any historical interest took place 
in which bt. Albans bore a part. Its riehjss and 
prosperity were daily increasing, and' the abbots who in 
turn bore the paatond staflT, being peace^makera rather 
than destroys, under their mQd away both ** town 
and gown” punued the even tenor nf tiieir way, un- 
disturbed by jthe petty feuds wM^ conetiHitly em- 
broiled their nelghboius. But ttoublgtt tiiiee were at^ 


handy andy in the year 1066. war’a ahrill trumMt, 
sounded for and wide through Um fovoured land of the 
Angles, called all good men and true tofonveihe kindly 
shelter of their " ain fire^ide^’* iigd to % to anm la 
defence of their altars and thrir hemes. 

Deeply tolled the alarum bell the massive tower 

of St Alban’s Abbey, and troops of the haidy jmtaMty 
were seen hastening to those gates^ at which the hoary'’ 
headed grandsire among them could stilt tenwimbar 
having been led a youngster by his mother's hand' to 
receive the bread whioli was to save him foom star* 
vation. The bell has ceased its solemn uatl-'and 
blessings, "deep not loud,” rose from the mnlUKiida 
assembled without the monastery, as the porter threw 
open the old oak gates, and the venerable AblHili 
Frithric came forward with hands and eyes upraised to 
Heaven, thence to invoke a blessing on their heads, 
ero ho proceeded to make known the oldoots of the 
meeting. Then he lifted up his voice so as to bo heard 
of all, and told how that he had hoard that WiUiaui Om 
N orman had crossed the channel, and was eveu iheu 
preparing to give battle to their rightful Bovereigii, In 
order to sieze the "pleasant laud,” won by their fathers' 
sword, and now to be defended by their own. He hade 
them draw it, ere it was too laic, entreated them, foi** 
getting all past animosities, to join heart and hand iu 
upraising the banners of their Thanes, and fighting 
beneath its colours for their King and their country, 
and their homes. Then ho (Usmissud them with a 
father’s blessing, and an oft repeated i)romise that hU 
"prayers for ever and for over should Ito theirs.” 

The good old abbot and his monks kept, this pro- 
mise to the utmost — day and night were their knees 
bent in supplication, and hour atler hour through tlte 
vaulted roof of their church, resounded the deep- toned 
voices of the brethren uprising in solemn chant. Bui 
the time for prayer was over - that for action come 1 
nows were brought, (" and ©very true heart wept for’t,”) 
that on the bloody field of Hastings, with tliousands <»f 
England’s best and bravest sons, lay "Harold the 
Unhappy,” whilst Duke William was in full muroh 
upon the capital. 

Frithric, in whom the wimlom of the serpent, the 
gentleness of the dovo, and tlio boldness of the lion, 
seem to have been bletided, I'oso superior to the 
cowardly fear of those around him which i^oke of suli- 
mission to the stranger ; and, knowing that the Norman 
and hi.*3 followers, if unchecked, would pass through 
Albans, be determined to intercept bis proep'ess, aud 
bo the first this side of Hastings to alli^ resistaoco to 
the Conqueror. Causing all the timber on the ChuFch 
lands to bo felled, he so effectually barricaded the roadl, 
as to oblige William, chafing at the delay, and Htill 
more at the insult, to make a circuit of some miles to 
Berkleystead, wbicli was then the place of his desti- 
nation, and afterwards became his favourltu residence. 
Thither, under promise of safe oonduct, the Abbot of 
St Albans wont, and the mud Norman deiuandod, iti 
haughty tone, how he Wl dared to intcri'opt his 
march. Frithric's reply was mildly yet firmly given, 

"1 have done what 1 ought,” said be, "and if all the 
spiritual persons throughout this land had asod their 
endeavours to have hindered thee, as they might and 
should have done, it had not been in thy power to Imve 
come thus far.” 

" Is the mirituality of England then of snch power 1 ” 
exclaimed William. " Well, if 1 live to ei^oy what 1 
have got, 1 will rule their greatness well enough, and 
make their power less, and 1 resolve to begin with thoe.” 

To this taunting threat the churchman made iu> reply 
— his was the courage which levee to show JIm'II in 
action, not in word ; and, leaving the haughty stiMnger 
to enjoy the pleasures of the chase^ he retired to his 
monastery; there to fonn plant for securing firuedotn 
to his ooantiy, and its throne to the rigmlffti heir. 
Toung Edgar (or Engelonde’s IMreltng, as tlioliaxons 
leved to csdUum) foaring 'to tniet himself Wilhlti reach 
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of hU ambitious foo, had fled to Hungaiy, and there 
he dwelt in exile, whilst his faithful subjects, Alfred 
of York, and Frithric of St Alban's, raised his stand- 
aid, the one in the north and the other in the south, 
•and gathered around it hundreds of the true-hearted and 
the brave, lovers of their countxy and their king. 
Hearing of the success attending their patriotic eflbrts, 
the Athcling, England's last hope, returned to his native 
land. But his was a gentle, not a warlike nature; 
ambition bore no rule within his breast, and foreseeing 
that the crown of his forefathers, if secured to him, 
must ever prove one beset with thorns, and being 
"weary with disaster, tugged with fortune,” he not 
long after voluntarily relinquished the "golden sorrow” 
into his rival’s abler bands. Meanwhile, William, 
startled, if not actually alarmed at the formidable ap- 
pearance made by the malcontents, invited them to a 
personal conference at Berkhampstead. Thither the 
abbot of St. Albans, with a goodly company of nobles and 
prelates, repaired, and in their presence the duke swore 
upon the relics of Britain’s protomartyr, an oath admin- 
istered by Frithric, that ho " would keep and observe 
inviolable all the aneient laws of the realm, which his 
pious predecessors, and especially the holy Edw’ard, 
had established.” But, alas! the sweet singer of Israel 
Imow only too well “ what is in man,” and how faith- 
less is the son of man, when he said, " put not your 
trust in princes.” Hardly had the relics been removed 
from the presence of the duke, and restored to their 
wonted shrine, than he forgot the oath sworn, with 
his hand laid solemnly upon them,— broke the laws of 
the confessor he hod promised to fulfil, and treated his 
new subjects as though they were but the " beasts of 
the field.” Seeing that neither faith nor mercy was to 
be expected from the lawless invader, Edgar Athcling 
took refugo with Scotland’s king, whilst his firm friend 
and stout defender, the venerable Frithric, called his 
monks around him, in the chapter-house of St. Alban’s 
Abbey, and telling them that all hope of redress was 
past, bidding each one see to his own safety, he bid 
them a tearful and afifcctionate farewell. Heart-rending 
was the parting between the abbot and his monks; 
but "all that a man hath will he give for his life," 
and, expecting each hour the focman at their g^tes, they 
hastened to quit for ever their loved and noble home. . . 

The lliadcB of evening had closed around the Isle of 
Ely, W'hcn an aged man, bowed to the earth with the I 
" vile blows and buffets of the w'orld,” claimed admis- 
sion to the “ camp of refuge.” He was received with 
the tenderness and respect due to his sorrows and his 
years, by the many bishops there assembled ; but he 
told them he needed no honours, hut was " come to lay 
his bones among them,” and craved " a little earth for 
charity.” 

The sun rose once and again, and found the old man on 
his knees, but ero it was yet “ high upon the earth,” 
the way-worn pilgrim was gathered to his fathers, and 
the passing boll told sadly of the weary spirit’s flight. 
It tolled for the broken-hearted,— for Frithric, — the 
last Saxon Abbot of Bt. Alban’s. 


Some monldering relic of the past. 

That tells wliere man lot hud cast, 

But, silent now, and desolate, 

Beveals no record of his ibte ; — 

Sudden that deep and quiet mood. 

The blessed charm of solitude, 

Dissolves, as if by magic spell, 

While now-bom thoughts and feelings tell 
How deep within the bosom lie 
The springs of human sympathy ! 

Then wakes the fond desire to trace 
Wlio once had made his dwelling-place 
Where now, in melancholy state, 

Pole mill oidy finds a seat ! 

Perchance some legend may disclose 
A darken’d tale of mortal woes, — 

Of one, to adverse fate consigned. 

Yet rich in gifts and grace of mind, 

Who here awhile in peace reposed, 

And here “ Life’s fitful fever” closed ! 
Henceforth a mystic influence, wrought 
Of sad yet sweetly-soothing thought, 

Hallows, in Memory’s fund regard, 

The lingering relic Time liath spared I 
Even such the gentle spell that o’er 
The Album breathes its secret power, — 
Embalming eveiy relic rare, 

And fond memorial, treasured there ! 

’IVace we, upon its varied page, 

The sprightly lay, the maxim sage, — 

Strains of impassioned eloquence. 

Or truths of liolicr influence, — 

Or, drest in Nature’s loveliest guise, 

The penoil's magic mimicries;— 

O’er each, some hand, or ])rai8cd, or loved, 

Or by ufTcctioii’s impulse moved, 

Hath shed a charm, to gentle hearts endeared, 
By memory cherished, oud by love revered ! 


FAB. FAR AWAY! 

BACnEL L. 

I CAI7NOT liuk my spirit to realities so rife 

With sorrow and with heart Icssncss, and mammon-seeking strife ; 

No, even while I sit with you in Town the livelong day, 

My mind is revelling and glad, far, far away ! 

Where the heather-bells arc dewy, and the tender grass is bright, 
Where tho fostering sun pours down ou*them a flood of golden 

Where the preoious dew is lying on each blossom-laden spray, 
There am irevdiliiig and glad, far, far away ! 

The still lake is my mirror, and the richest of perfume 
1 gatlier from the yellow flowers of the nectar-scented broom ; 
The pearls are gathering thick and bright on the spiders’ web 
so fine, 

The jewelled tissue tliat they make shidl serve for robes of mine 

1 cannot liuk my spirit to realities so rife 
Of sorrow and of heartlessness, and mammon-seeking strife; 
Forgive me that my spirit roves from home the livelong day, 

0 1 would tie it if 1 could, hut ’tis far, far away ! 

N B. — A Stamped Edition of this Periodical can be forwarded 
free of postage, on application to the Publisher, for the conve- 
nience of parties residing at a distance, price S«.6d. per quarter. 


In Original Poetry, the Name, real or assumed, of the Autlior, is 
printed in Small CaplUla under the title; in Selections, it is 
printed in Italics at the end. 

the album. 

(HXN&T J. JOHNS.) 

When wandering through some region fair, — 

A sunny land, by Nature’s care, 

In all her varied glories drest. 

With all her rarest treasure blest 
Should chance disoLose — ^retired and lone, 

And long with moN and vreeds o’ergrown— 
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SHABFBTB LOKDOIf lUQAZlKS. 


A VISIT TO THE NEW HOUSES OP 
PABLIAMENT.* 

Tbb TnnoiTE occupies the centre of the southern end 
of the House. It is elevated on steps covered with a rich 
carpet of a bright scarlet ground, powdered with roses 
.and lions, alternately, of gold colour, and fringed with 
gold colouring. The canopy to the throne is divided into 
three compartments, the central one much loftier than 
the others, for Her Majesty ; that on the right hand for 
the Prince of Wales ; and that on the left for Prince 
Albert. The panelling and heraldic emblasonry of the 
back are indescribably beautiful ; and so exquisitely is 
the brilliancy of the colours blended with the gilding, 
that the effect is that of perfect harmony ; and, notwith- 
standing the extreme richness of the materials, there 
is nothing garish or gaudy, their glitter and glare 
being chastened by the most skilful combination, into 
an effect of surpassing delicacy and beauty. The cen- 
tral and side canopies arc surmounted by Tudor crowns ; 
and in the former are five niches filled with statuettes 
of St. George, and Knights of the Garter, the Hath, | 
Thistle, and St. Patrick. Beneath each canopy are the 
arms of tho royal occupant, superbly emblaeoned, as 
well as within the arches of the canopy itselfl On each 
side of the recess for Her Majesty’s chair is a pedestal, 
surmounted by an angel bearing the royal arms. There 
are corresponding pedestals, with tho lion and unicorn ; 
and, stretching gut on cither side are dwarf wings 
traceried, and octagonal pedestals, on which arc seated 
the royal supporters, the lion and unicorn holding 
standaMs, enamelled with the arms of England. 

The Queen’s chair of state, or throne, in general 
outline, resembles the ancient coronation chair; the 
legs rest upon four lions couchant, and have pinnacled 
buttresses on each side; the front, sides, and back, 
have quatrefoil panels, with crowns, roses, shamrocks, 
and thistles, and the royal monogram; and beneath 
tho arms are lions passant. The back of the chair Is 
gabled, and urithin it is an exquisitely quatrefoiled 
ornament of eight points, bearing the royal monogram. 
On tho exterior ridge of Uie gable are boldly carved 
roses; upon a stem rising from its apex is a richly 
decorated crown ; and upon the flanking buttresses are 
the lion and unioom seated, holding scrolls. A broad 
bofder suiTounds the square part of the back of the 
chair, <m which are, alternately, luge and briiliaat 
egg'Shaped pleees of rock-ciyetal, and lions within 
quatref^lSyMninlM. This gives a chacaeter of jewelled 
magnificenea to the regal chair. Within this border 
arc the royal ami of JEnglaitd, sapeiidy embroidered 
on v^veh 

TheatatochaliaJbrllha Prince of Woles and I^ce 
Albert are aBke In tan and genenl detail^ the only 
variations being In tha embreideiy on the backs, and 
in the mxsmgamoL ' Visa hacks are circular-headed, and 
the legs are carved. In Ifcn eureie^ or X shape, and the 
whole fhuneworfc ll itoUtf iiorialed. The flttings are 
crimson vehWb and ta erebreidoiy, the ostridi 

plume of the Prince of Waleo, «ad the arms of Prinoe 
Albert, and their re^eciive ntonogianis. 

To the Queen’s Throne is a footstool, carved and 
I and covered with crimson velvet, goigeously embroidered 
in gold, with leaves, roses, fleurs-de-lie, ho. We should 


add that there is a passage in the rear of the throne 
for the royal attendants; it not being etiquette to pass 
before the throne while her nu^estj is seated. 

In harmony of design and exqnisiteness of finish, 
nothing can exceed this new throne : it is architecturally 
correct, as well as picturesque; and, although from 
description, it wonld appear to be a blaze of enrichment, 
BO artistical is the work that there is no appearance of 
superfluity or excess of ornament, or frittered appliances 
in any portion of the design. It is historical, national, 
and in every respect appropriate as the seat of sovereign 
power. 

At present, only one window is filled with stained 
glass, the effigies of tho sovereigns being drawn in tho 
style of the period of the architecture : we believe it 
was proposed to substitute correct drawing, but this 
idea has been overruled. The other eleven windows are 
covered with a diapered calico : when they shall all be 
filled with stained glass, the effect will be brilliant and 
sparkling, and relieve the somewhat too golden hue of 
the ceiling and upper walls. The filling of the fivo 
remaining archways with frescoes will also aid tho 
pictorial character. 

Wo lingered for a considerable time in the superb 
chamber ; for, some minutes had elapsed ere we could 
fix attention upon any especial portion of the decoration 
sufficiently to appreciate its design and genius, so to 
speak. Here is no unmeaning embellishment; every- 
thing contributes to nationality, aim, and purpose. 
You do not ask why this or that symbol or characteristic 
is adopted ; it is part of a chain of illustration, or linked 
series; and there are no common-place repetitious; 
every piece of decoration assists to tell the story — to 
illustrate in this great chamber of its Legislature the 
artistic history of the country. It was long ere we had 
exhausted the decorative perfeci ion of the house, and 
then, quitting it by one of the side doors, wc crossed tho 
corridor and entered 

^ THE VICTORIA BALL. 

This regal apartment has been taken from the long 
Victoria Gallery, as shown in the original plan. Tt is 
an after-thought of the architect, and a happy one ; for, 
if wc mistake not, it has found even a larger number of 
admirers than the house itself, or the peers’ lobby. Tt 
has a chastened and subdued magnificence, in short, 
a delightful repose, which the house and lobby may be 
said to lack. 

The walls are, to a considerable height, panelled 
with oak, having a deep frieze and elaborate erecting. 
On the nmrUi and south sides are three compartments, 
divided by columns, to be hereafter filled with fi'escocs. 
The east and west ends have each three windows above 
the panelling, filled with stained glass, figured with tho 
rose, thistle, and shamrock, royid crowns, diaper-work, 

I he. ; and the light streaming through them has an im- 
pressive effiset. The lower oak panelling is of the nap- 
i kin pattern ; above are i^taoet to be filled with carvings 
representing important events In the lives of the Queens 
of England. Thm are laiger panels over each of the two 
fire places, and in the western one an experimental bas- 
relitt has been plaood with aiibniiahle efieet Above 
these oompartimmts is a ntme of tall panels, to be filled 
with poiindts of the Engliui aovenlgiis, painted upon 
a gold ground. The frtaaborethesepaMls is enriched 
with coA-leaves and aoorns, and shiridsriiaiged with tho 
arms of the sovereigns of fiDglaad,aad labels hmring their 
namet. The erecting aiMvo tho firteaeoonrists of Tudor 
flowers and quatmim with roses on pieroed tracery. 
The amali doorways leading into the corridors and the 
Honseof tads aredEfj^y recess^ On the north and 
sooth aides are Imyer tanways 1o% piteh, a^ 
much decorated in the de^ monldijig. The sonthem 
door will lead to the Yietoria OdUeiY: the opposite 
ardiway being n hlaidc <me,n statue of her will 

be placed on a padeaM in front of it 


T 


(1) Concluded IM. 


BBimm jmimm hksizhtb . 


eeSlimr of tihe YiotoriftHftll is dhddodbjiBMd^ 
tie-beams into nine compaitmentB, and theae egain into 
eifikt ; ibe beams have bosses, all varied ia ebamcter and 
riebly gilt, carved with treillage, and tbe motto ** Dien 
et mon droli” The surface of tho ceiling is dark blue: 
and upon it in heater-shaped shields are emblazoned 
the arms of England, Scotlund, and Ireland, with 
quartrefoil borders, fleurs-de-lis, and ooronals. 

The two fire-places in this truly regal apartment are 
of elegant design and elaborate workmanship. The 
opening for the fire is a low arch, deeply recessed ; the 
sides and back are encrusted with red and blue en- 
caustic tiles, having on them the lions of England, 
and tho Boyal monogram, respectively. The grate is 
veiy low, and along the top bar are fieunnle-llB. The 
rer^os, or buck, rises high in gable form, and has 
upon it the Koyal .Arms of ISngland, with supporters and 
crest. The firo-dogs are of brass, the stan^rds being 
of rich desim and bearing shields with the lions of 
‘ England, and surmounted by regal crowns.^ 

The fire implements arc of wrought brass ; there is no 
fender, a raised stone moulding serving in its stead, and 
being in accordance with the architectural character of 
the apartment. The fender was an after-thought, for, 
at this date, (.Tames I.) the chimney furniture, fire-shovel, 
tongs, &c. were ‘^au invention,” often of richly wrought 
silver, and given as wedding presents. The style of tho 
period is admirably displayed in the characteristic en- 
richments boldly sculptured in stone above tho arch, 
and presenting a very striking display of heraldic 
colouring and gilding. In tho spandrils of tho arch 
arc Tudor roses, crowned, painted, and gilded ; and from 
them flow gracefully the tiiistle and shamrock, also 
gilded. This regal character is likewise continued in 
the insignia of royalty sculptured in the long panel im- 
mediately above the arch. Within three large circles 
are as many quarirefoils, bearing shields of the arms 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, with blue laliels and 
gilt mottoes. In the spaces between the quarirefoils 
are circlets of oak-branches, with sceptres and swords 
placed saltire-wise, (cross- wise,) upon them, intertwined 
by a cord and tassels. Over tlie fire place is a plaster 
relief, coloured to imitate oak — the subject, Queen 
Philippa interceding with Edward III. in l^half of the 
citizens of Calais. This will be executed in oak, as will 
a corresponding relief for the opposite fire-place. The 
enriched efiect of these fire-places, each flanked by door- 
ways, tho upper portions having carved bosses, and 
the plate-glass panels traccried heads, is extremely 
beautiful. The finger-plates, lock-cscutcheons, hinges, 
&c. have all been designed in accordance with the 
architectural character of the room. Over ca(;h fire- 
place is a bracket bearing a clock, in a carved case ; the 
dials enamelled in blue and gold, and colour. 

The furniture of the Victoria Hall is also archi- 
tectural; proving how desirable it is that the master- 
mind of the architect should direct the upholsterer’s skill. 
Yet, if we mistake not, Mr. Barry has, in this country, 
broken ground in such an exercise of judgment. The 
chairs aro of oak : they have straight backs, surmounted 
by lions’ heads ; the legs are formed like a curved X, 
with a carved cross-bar. The seats and backs are not 
stuffed, but consist of strained rod Russia leather, 
stampfxl with Tudor roses, and secured by brass nails, 
of Gothic pat^m. There are sixteen of these chairs, the 
cost of each being twenty guineas. They are very 
picturesque and unique in charaoter. They are placed 
around two octagofiai tables, of oak, resting on ogee 
arches, with winged limw and dragons couchant en the 
four ends ^ the plinth. The carpet corresponds with 
thi^ of the House of Lords— deep blue, with gold j 


(1> Then dogt(or swadfironfliT are equally cbaraeMiCIo, ftensfli 
la adnSsraat way, wi|h the pairdescdliedbyflbalcepamtaJkSfe 


** Two winking enpi^ 

Of ettver, eaeh <m one ftwt etaadliifa nMjr 
l>epanding on Ihalr hrendi."— Cjewelhie. 


coloured roses. Tho room is lll^d l|y ||[ha« th eofoni^ 
brinohes. 

‘*lt is impossible,'^ laya a eontMpemiJf* to qm* 
oeivo a more Rqgal apaiiSAent titah k tte Vh«tovln 
Lobby, every detail being in snob enquilHe taate^ hud 
so gorgeously enriched by colour end gpt* ^ iddilief . 


of Lords and tho Victoria Hall, cannot be made In- 
telligible except by diagrams. We may, boaovar, 
briefly state that l)enoath tho I'eers* Lobbv and 
House of Lords are air-tight chambers for hot or cttbl 
air; and in the roof are chambers ibr fresh or vitiated 
air. Tho fresh air is admitted direct from tho river* 
and is purified by passing it through a finely perkwaM 
zinc screen over cold water; it then passes through 
cokets boated by one of LordDundonaid's steam-boilers ; 
this process being carried on beneath the Victoria Hal). 
The air being thus purified and warmed, posses through 
bulls’-cycB into the difkislng chamber under tho 1 louse 
of Jjords, where nearly 40,000 oubic feet of air, freed 
from all impurities, are contiantly kept ready fbr ad 
mission into the House. The air next posses up flues 
in the wall of the Victoria Hall next the House* into 
the supply chambers over the ceilings. In the oppoatto 
wall is the discharge shaft and chimney to the steaiti* 
engine ; and in the latter a steam jot, by tho action of 
which the vitiated air is drawn off* whilst a coustattt 
stream of similar air is rising from the House tlmuigh 
the perforated enrichments of the beams in the ceiiiral 
division of the ceiling ; and to keep up tho supply, thus 
incessantly but imperceptibly poMsing off* a current of 
fresh air is, equally imporeeptibly* always ]^uring dns u* 
through the open work in the beams at the side iU\ i- 
sions of the ceiling, to the floor of the House. Hera 
the two currents meet in the centre* and asoond to the 
foul air chamber, whence, by tho action of the steam<;|t}t, 
they are rapidly drawn away. There aro, also, modes ot 
regulating the temperature by the doors of flues, by cold 
water, &c. The most ingcuions adaptation is that of 
the sliaft, whicli conveys tho smeflte from the steam- 
boiler, also carrying off tho vitiated air , this U in- 
valuable, as the velocity of the air in the shaft eatiscd 
by the beat of the boiler, independent of the heat 
evolved by tho steam-jet, must always bo veiy 
great. There are likewise portions of tlu» House* in 
which the ornaments, (as qiiatrofoiU,) ftr«‘ covered with 
wire-gauze, coloured so os to be impereoptilde, through 
which the air passes. 

The success of this system of diffusing air through 
the House, without draughts being perceptiide, liaa 
been very nicely tested. For example, air which has 
been peifumed in a chamber at one cud of tlm House 
has, in four or five minutes, boon detected by Sts scent 
and in fifteen or sixteen minutes, all trace of poriuma 
has passed off. Again, when nearly one hundred huge 
wax candles are burnt in tho lofty oandolabra, uniiro- - 
tested by any glass, the flames are as steady ar* they ; 
would be if the candles were burning in a small t-ittiiig' ; 


t1) Pram the hlshly artlitlo delstlM, acoompsutint a set of 
views la the Illtutroted Loniom (ttswn M eiifihvvU 

to JoKph Lionel WUMsme. Per cbaractetielJo , sud 

pietoiMqueneea* ttoee illttstrsdoae esn icsTcely to tto hlfidy 
eemitiended. 


eapM enrichment being introduced: m m UeViUd 
beautiful. Indeed, we doubt whether King tmuHl of 
Bavaria, that art-loving monarch, over Imag^sd a itMuo 
perfect specimen of aKt<4ecoratiQn than thhi room Will 
present, when all the arehiteoi's intentions aro oaf riod 
out. Even now, there is not a single dceoratiou, tik 
piece of furniture, which docs not bear thO stamp of 
genius and consummate taste ; and when the plotorlal 
beauties are added to its arebilectiiral, no room \n 
Europe will exceed it In magniflccnco and appropriate- 
ness.” 

The system of Warming and Ventilation of the House 
of Lords and tho Victoria Hall, cannot be made in- 


fiHABFB’S LOKPOK KAOAZlirE. 


The whole of thU system of heaiiQ|*and yentlUtion 
has been invented by Mr. Barry ; its perfection, it will be 
seen; is based upon the sound principle of the property 
of heated air to ascend, and cold air to descend. 

The flights are upon Professor Faraday's system, 
by which carbonic acid gas, and other deleterious pro- 
ducts of combustion, are prevented from entering the 
lighted apartment. The action is simply this : the air 
rashes through a perforated plate, to supply the gas 
flame, and having parted with its oxygen rises over the 
chimney, and being prevented from escaping at top, (by 
its covering of a plate of mica,) passes between inner and 
outer glasses, through small tubes, into a larger one, 
and thence makes its exit. Thus, though the gas is 
burning brightly, there is no absorption of fresh air from 
the apartment to supply the flame. 

As a specimen of the architectural character of the 
accessories, we may refer to the candelabra in the House 
of Lords, in which the traceiy and quatrefoils, fillets 
and mouldings, of the enriched shafts, and the crowned 
flying buttresses, or branches for the lights, show how 
essential to the perfection of house-fitting is the master- 
mind of the architect. 

With respect to the acoustic provisions in the House, 
so as to ensure its fitness for debating, experience alone 
can testify. The deeply-recessed ceiling, the perforated 
beams, the niches, the coving beneath the galleries, and 
other deviations from a plane surface, are unfavourable 
to hearing. The size of the chamber must also be 
taken into account, it being nearly four times the 
dimensions of the former house. 

Although our eulogy of the decorative beauty of the 
’House and the Hall may appear highly charged, we 
aare persuaded that when the sculpture, frescoes, and 
painted glass shall be comjileted, the effect of magnlfi- 
eenoe wifi be astonishingly increased. 

A walk through ** the works," or the buildings in pro- 
gresa, is suggestive of many gratifying reflections. The 
style of architecture, it is true, belongs to a distant ago ; 
but its adaptation to ''high convenience'* belongs to our 
own lime. In plan and arrangement, for ofiicial pur- 
poses, too numerous for us to specify, the new houses 
will bo as near perfection as can be attained. A single 
loanee at the ground plan will show that we do not 
over-estimate these important pfovisions. 

There are many novel points of construction upon 
ishieh we could enlarge ; for instance, the employment 
of iron wherever it can be substituted for wood ; the 
diminished liability to destruction by fire ; added 
to which, the floors are fire-proof ; tho most prompt 
supplies of water are insured, and means of instantly 
cutting off communication in case of fire are provided. 
The novel applications of mcohanical power to be seen 
in the works — the removal of vast mosses of stone, for 
instance, upon railways, high in mid-air, aro strikingly 
indicative of our own age: as is the carving, in great 
part, executed by machinery; thus substituting the 
work of an inatant for the labour of a day, week, or oven 
month. 


The reader is probably aware that the decorative por- 
tion of the New Rouses has been placed under the direc- 
tion of a Commissioi^ at the head of which is his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert. This measure has, doubtless, 
been productive of good;, by the way of suggestion. 

It is important to note, that so vast a work of art as 
tho re-edifieation of " the Houses" has already called 
into action young and rising genius. The artists to 
whom the frescoes have been entrusted present instances; 
and, in the sculptund decoration we must mention 
Hr. John Thomas, of Lambeth, to whom the execution 
of two of the figures of the Magna Charta Barons has 
been confided. 

To return to the outer works, — ^ilieir present state can 
but be glanced at. The Victoria, dock, and Octagonal 
Towers have not risen far above the main building. The 
completion of the House of Oommons is a more im- 
porfimt demand, though it is doubtfoil if this can be 


accomplished by the meeting ofPhrHament next year. In 
generm plan, the House, Lobhyr ho. will cm^pond with 
that of iLe Lords, though it wlUbe far lioas ornate than 
the Peers* Housa The Victoria Gallery, and the great 
Central Hall will be structures of great novelty, as well 
as beauty. 

We conclude in the words of the contemporaiy,^ to 
whom acknowledgment is due for tke substanoe of a few 
of these details, originally derived from official sources. 

"The rebuilding of the Houses of Parliament, or, 
'the Palace of Westminster,' lis the most important 
architectural work which has been undertaken in this 
country since the re-edification of St. Paurs Cathedral. 
So colossal a pile of building has not been erected in 
London since that period ; nor so magnificent a speci- 
men of Gothic arcnitecture in England since the con- 
struction of Heniy the Seventh's chapel. And, it may 
be added, t^t, in arrangement, detail, warming, and 
ventilation, combined, so perfect a structure was never 
before planned ; as ftx as con be judged from the re- 
corded art of past ages, or the experience of our own 
time.’* 


FRANK FAIRLBGH; ’ 

OR, OLD OOMPANIOXS IN NEW SCENES.’ 

CHAP. VII. 

A U7STERI0US lETTBB. 

The next few days passed like a happy dream. Our 
little party remained the same, no tidings being heard 
of any of tho absentees, save a note from Freddy, say- 
ing how much he was annoyed at being detained in town, 
and begging me to await his return at Elm Lodge, or he 
would nevor forgive me. Mrs. Coleman's sprain, though 
not vciy severe, was yet sufficient to confine her to her 
own room till after breakfast, and to a sofa in the bou- 
doir during the rest of the day ; and, as a necessary 
consemience, Miss Saville and I were chiefly dependent 
on each other for society and amusement. We walked 
together, read Italian (Petrarch too, of all the authors 
we could have chosen to beguile us, with his picturesque 
and glowing love conceits), played chess, and, in short, 
tried in turn all the usual expedients for killing time 
in a country-house, and found them all very " pretty 
pastime” indeed. As the young lady’s shyness wore ofl^ 
and by degrees she allowed tho various excellent quali- 
ties of her head and heart to appear, 1 recalled Lucy 
Markham’s assertion, that "she was as good and amiable 
as she was pretty,*’ and acknowledged that she had only 
done her justice. Still, although her manner was 
I generally lively and animated, and at times even gay, 
1 could perceive that her mind was not at ease ; and, 
whenever she was silent, and her features were in repose, 
they were marked by an expression of hopeless dejection 
which it grieved me to behold. If at su^ moments 
she perceived any one was observing her, she would 
rouse herself with a sudden^tart, and join in the con- 
I versation with a degree of md vehemence and stnmge 
unnatural gaiety, which to me had in it something 
shocking. Latterly, however, as we beoape better 
acquainted, and felt more at ease in each others society, 
these wild bunts of spirits grew less frsqueiffc, or alto- 
gether disimpeared, and ^ would meet my glance with 
a <^m milteAchc^v sii^e. vidiM pemod to say, " 1 am 
not afraid to trust yqu secret of my unhappi- 


neBs--yoq will not Vet though she seemed 

to find pleasure in afrowsdiiK' Bubki^ .! which aflorded 
opportunity for exppitijig deluding 
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Tiew« held of life, slie nerer allowed tlie convena- 
tlon to take a personal turn, always skilfully avoiding 
the poasLbiUty of her words being applied to her own 
•4)ase; any attempt to do so invariably rendering her 
silent, or eliciting from her some gay piquant remark, 
which served her purpose still better. 

And how were my feelings getting on all this time ? 
Was 1 falling in love with this wayward, incomprehen- 
sible, but deeply interesting girl, into whose constant 
society circumstances had, as it were, forced me I Header, 
this was a question which 1 most carefully abstained 
from asking mysolf. I knew that I was exceedingly 
happy : and, as 1 wished to continue so, I steadily for- 
bore to analyze the ingredients of this happiness too 
closely, perhaps from a secret consciousness, that, were I 
to do so, I might discover certain awkward truths, which 
might prove it to be my duty to tear myself away in>m 
the scene of fascination, ero it was too late. So I 
told myself that I was bound by my promise to Coleman 
to remain at Elm Lodge till my mother and sister should 
return home, or, at all events, till he himself came back. 
This being the case, I was compelled by all the rules of 
good-breeding to be civil and attentive to Miss Saville, 
(yes, civil and attentive, — I repeated the words over two 
or three times ; they were nice, quiet, co6l sort of words, 
and suited the view I was anxious to take of the case 
p'articularly well.) Desidcs, I might be of some use to 
her, poor girl, by combating her strange, melancholy, 
Jialf-fatalist opinions; at all events, it was my duty to 
try, decidedly my duty (1 said that also several times) ; 
and, as to my feeling such a dcop interest about her, and 
thinking of her continually, why there was nothing 
else for me to think about at Elm Lodge — so that was 
easily accounted for. All this, and a good deal more of 
the same nature, did I tell myself ; and, if I did not im- 
plicitly believe it, I was much too polite to think of 
giving myself the lie, and so I continued walking, talk- 
ing, reading Petrarch, and playing chess with Miss 
Saville all day, and dreaming of her all night, and being 
very happy indeed. 

Oh ! it's a dangerous game, by the way, that game of 
chess, with its gallant young knights, clever follows, up 
to all sorts of deep moves, who arc perpetually laying 
siege to queens, keeping them in chec^, threatening 
them with the bishop, and, with his assistance, mating 
at last ; and much too nearly does it resemble the game 
of life to be played safely with a pair of bright eyes talk- 
ing to you from the other side of the board, and two 
coral lips-— mute, indeed, but in their very silence dis- 
coursing such sweet music” to your heart, that the silly 
thing, dancing with delight, seems as if it meant to 
jump out of your breast ; and it is not mere scorning, 
either — ^for hearts have been altogether lost in that way 
before now. Oh 1 it's a dangerous game, that game of 
chess. But, to return to my tale. 

About a week after the expedition to Mrs. Muddles's 
had taken place, Freddy and his father returned, just in 
time for dinner. As 1 was dressing for that meal, 
Coleman came into my room, anxious to learn bow 
the young lady had conducted herself” during his 
absenee; whether I had taken any unfair advantage, or 
acted honourably, with a due regard to his interest, 
with Bun^ other querkikif a tike nature, all of which 
appeUM to me exceedingly impertinent, and par- 
ticula|jK disagreeable, and inspired me with a strong 
indbrnfeu to take him by the shonlders and march him 
out oif.Ihe room ; ^instead, however, of doing so, 1 en- 
deavoum to look amiable, and answer his mqviries in 
the saitte tight tone in whieh they were made, and I so 
&r an^lpeeiGlled as to render the amount of Ihfbrmation 
he cMwed exceedingly ntinnie- The dinner passed off 
heapy; Idas Saville wita pnuaually silent, and 
Freddy's sallies Isiled to draw her out. Mr. Coleman 
was ten pompons, and so itistreesingly polite, that 
eveiy lice eoeiabiUty was out of the quesdon. 
When the ladies lift us, matters did not improve; 
Freddy, finding the atmosphm tingralal to jokes, 


devoted himseliVcraokliigtliltiuts byorl|fiiia1 metlieds 
which Invariably &i1ed, aid torturtiM Into ImpoisiMo 
shapes oranges which, nrhen IBiilshea|. were mush too 
sour for any one to eat ; while his folieti after haring 
solemnly, and at separate intervals, bdggtol me to par- 
take of eveiy article of the dessoH tww orer^ tom- 
menced an harangue, in which he set form ^ (mtiwme 
caution and reserve he deemed it right and idvisaide 
for youim gentlemen to exeroise in fhetf ihiereenme 
with yoffig ladies, towards whom he deelatoti tney 
should maintain a staid deportment of djgnldocl 
tesy, tempered bv distant out respeetftil atiottitima-*- 
this, repeated with variations, lasted us tilt the fcia Wit 
announced, and wo returned to the drawlng>rouin. listw 
Freddy made a desperate and final struggle to rumava 
the wet blanket which appeared to have oxtinguistit^ 
the life and spirit of tho party, but in vain; it had 
evidentlv set in for a dull evening, and the cIouUm were 
not to be dispelled by any efforts of his ; -noihitm^ 
therefore, remained for him but to tcazo the eat, and 
worry and confuse his mother, to which occupations he 
applied himself with a degree of diligence wortliy a 
bettor object. During a fearful oommution eotisoqu<*nt 
upon the disco veiy of tho cat's nose in the eream jug, 
into the commission of whieh delinquency Fn^ddy had 
contrived to inveigle her by a series of treachetous 
caresses, I could not help remarking to Miss Saville 
(next to whom I happened to be seated) tho oonttast 
between this evening and those whieh wu had taloty 
spent together. 

Ah ! yes,” she replied, in a half-absent manner, *' I 
knew they were too happy to last;” then soeing from 
the flush of joy, which 1 felt rise to my brow, though I 
would have given worlds to ronross it, that I had put a 
wrong construction on herwCrus, or, as my heart would 
fain make mo believe, that she bad unoonselously 
admitted more than she intended, she added hastily, 
” What I mean to Sity is, that the pert'cct freedom ftom 
restraint, and the entire liberty to- -to follow one's own 
pursuits, are pleasures to which I am so Utile aeons- 
tomed, that I have enjoyed them more than I was pu^ 
haps aware of while they lasted.” 

** You are out of spirits this evening. 1 hope nothing 
has occurred to annoy you ?” inquired I. 

*‘Do you believe in prosoatiments?” was the 1‘0- 
joinder. 

I cannot say I do,” returned I ; 1 take them to he 
little clso than tho creations of our own morbid liin<des, 
and attribute them in great measure to physiitd 
causes.” 

" But why do they corno true, thon?” she inquired. 

" I mnst answer your question by another, " I replitsi, 
** and ask whether, except now and then by aeemont, 
they do como true 1” 

1 think BO,” returned Miss Saville, '' at least I can 
only judge as one usually does, more or loss, in every 
case, by one's own experience,-— my proMeniiments always 
appw to come true ; would it were not so t for they are 
generally of a gloomy nature.” 

Even yet,” replied I, “I doubt whether you do not 
unconsciously decelvo yourself, and 1 think 1 can toll 
you tho reason; you remember the times when yoiir 
presentiments have como to pass, because you can* 
sidered such coincidences remarkable, and they made a , 
strong impression on your mind, while you forget too 
innumerable gloomy forebodings which have iictor 
been fulfilled, the accomplishment being the thing 
which fixes itself on your memory— is not this the 
caseT' 

" It may be so,” she answered, "and yet I km»w not^w-- 
even new there is a weight here,” and she pressed hik 
hand to her brow, as she spoke, " a vague, dull fooUli| 


of dread, a sensation of coming evil, which tedls w 
some misfortune is at hand, some erists of my foil 
approaching. I dare say you consider all this voty 
silly and romantic. Hr. Falrlegh; but if you knew 
bow everything 1 have most fear^, most sought to 
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ftTOidi, famuMbly tMfB fimad «Jfil'ia«,']roa voidd 
ittikAftUowince for would p% me.” 

Wbet aoswer 1 should hafo made to thie iq>p6al, had 
not Fate interposed, in the person of old Mr. Ooleman, 
(who seated himself on the other side of Miss Baville, 
and bo^ talking about the state of the roads,) it is 
iin|k»aible to say. As it was, my only reply was by a 
glance, which if it failed to convince her tlmt I pitied 
her with a depth and intensity whioh jcproached 
alanningly near the kindred emotion, lovoT^iist have 
been singularly inexpressive. And the evening came 
to an end, as all evenings, however long, are sure to do 
at last; and in due oourse 1 went to bed, but not to 
sleep, for Olara fiaville and her forebodings ran riot in 
my brain, imd effectually banished the " soft radtorer,” 
till such time as that early egotist the cock began 
singing his own praises to his numerous wives, when 1 
fell into a dose, with a strong idea that 1 had got a 
presentiment myself, though of M*hat nature, or when 
the event (if event it was) was likely to come off,” 

I had not the most distant notion. 

The post-bag arrived while we were at breakfast the 
ntixt morning ; and it so happened that 1 was the only I 
one of tlie party for whom it did not contain a letter. 
Having nothing, therefore, to occupy my attention, and 
being seated exactly opposite Clara Saville, I could 
scarcely fail to observe the effect produced by one which 
Mr. Coleman had handed to her. Wiien her eye first 
fell on the writing, she gave a slight start, and a flush 
(1 could not decide whether of pleasure or anger) 
mounted to her brow. As she perused the contents she 
grew deadly pale, and 1 feared she was about to faint : 
reoov^ing herself, however, by a strong eftort, slie read 
steadily to the end, quietly refolded the letter, and 
placing it in a pocket in her dress, apparently resumed 
her breakfast-— 1 say apparently, for 1 noticed that, 
although she busied befrseif with what ’tvas on her plate, 
it remained untasted, and she took the earliest oppor- 
tunity, as soon as the meal was concluded, of leaving 
the room. 

“ Tm afraid 1 must ask you to excuse me till after 
lunch, old fellow,” said Coleman, ** you see we’re so 
dreadfully busy just now with this confounded suit 
I went down to Buiy about — * Bowler versus Stumps 
but If you can amuse yourself till two o’clock, we’ll go 
and have a jolly good walk to shake up an appetite for 
dinner.” 

" The very thing,” replied I; « I have a letter to 
Hany Oaklands, which has been on the stocks for the 
last four days, and which I particulflrly wish to finish, 
and then I’m your man, for a ten mile trot if vou 
like it.” ^ 

" So be then,” said Freddy, leaving the room as 
bespoke.. 

As soon as he was gone, instead of fetching my half- 
written epistle, 1 flung myself into an arm-chair, and 
devoted myself to the profitable employment of con- 
jecturing tae possible cause of Clara SaviUe's strange 
agitation on receiving that letter. Who could it lie 
from?— perhaps her guardian— but if so, why should 
she have given a start of surprise nothing could have 
been more natural or probable than that he should 
write, and si^ when she might expect him home— alto 
could not have felt suipriio at the sight of his hand- 
writing— but if not fiom him, from whom could it 
oomel Bhe had told me idle bad no near relations, no 
Intimate friend. A lover perdhance— -well, and if it 
were so, what was ikat to mel— nothing— cdi yes j de- 
cidedly nothing— a fiivoured lover of course, else why 
the emotion I— was this also nothing 1— yes, 1 said it was, 
and I tried to think so too, jet 1 wonder why I sprang 
from my seat as if an adder had stung toe, and began 
stoidiug up and down the romn as tbouji^i wore walk- 


my own thoughts being tothat moinent no over pleasairi 
compeniont, I was gM of any excuse to get rid of them. 
On looking about for tny wriUng^ease, however, 1 re- 
membered that, when last* I made use of it, we were 
sitting in the boudoir, and that there it had probably 
remained ever since, accordingly without frrther waste 
of time, I ran up stairs to look for it. 

As g^d Mrs. Coleman (although she always indig- 
nantly repelled the accusation) was sometimes ac- 
customed to indulge her propensity for napping even 
in a morning, 1 opened the door of the boudoir, and 
closed it again after me, as noiselessly as possible. My 
precautions, however, did not seem to have been neces- 
sary, for at first sight the room appeared untenanted— 
but as 1 turned to look for my writing-case, a stifled 
sob met my ear, and a closer inspection enabled me to 
perceive the form of Clara Saville, with her face buried 
in the cushions, half-sitting half-reclining on the sofa, 
while BO silently had I effected my entrance, that as 
yet she was not aware of my approach. My first im- 
pulse was to withdraw and leave her undisturbed, but 
unluckily a slight noise whioh I made in endeavouring 
to do BO, attracted her attention, and she started up in 
alarm, regarding me with a wild half-frightened gaze, 
as if she scarcely recognised me. 

“ I beg your pardon,” I began hastily, " I am afraid I 
have disturbed you— I came to fetch— that is to look 
for — my — and here I stopped short, for to my surprise 
and consternation, Miss Saville, after making a strong 
but ineffectual effort to regain her composure, sank back 
upon the sofa, and covering her face with her hands, 
burst into a violent flood of tears 1 can scarcely con- 
ceive a situation more painful, or in wduch it would be 
more diflicult to know how to act, than the ono in which 
I now found myself. The sight of a woman’s tears must 
alwnys produce a powerful effect upon a man of any 
feeling, leading him to wish to comfort and assist her 
to the utmost of his ability ; but, if the fair weeper lie 
one in whose welfare you take the deepest inttoM^ and 
I yet with whom you are nob on terms of siiftcient 
intimacy to entitle you to offer the consolation your 
heart would dictate, the position becomes doubly em- 
barrassing. For my part, so overcome w^as 1 by a 
perfect chaos of emotions, that I remained for some 
moments like one thunder-stricken, while she con- 
tinued to sob as though her heart were breaking. At 
length I could stand it no longer, and scarcely knowing 
what I was going to say or do, I placed myself on the 
sofa beside her, and taking one of hands, which now 
hung listlessly down, in my own, 1 exclaimed : — 

Miss Saville— Clara — iear Clara ! 1 cannot bear to 
see you so unhappy, it makes me miserable to look at 
you — tell me, what can I do to help you — to comfort 
you— something must be possible— you have no brother 
— ^Ict me be one to you — tell me why you are so wretched 
— and oh 1 do not cry so bitterly.” 

When I first addressed her, she started slightly, and 
attempted to withdraw her hand, but as I proceeded, 
she alloYved it to remain quietly in mine, and though 
she still continued to weep, her tears fell more softly, 
and she no longer sobbed in such a distressing nutoner. 
Qiad to find that 1 had in some measure succeeded in 
calmii^ her, I renewed my attempts at consoiation^aiid 
a|;aiii implored her to tell me tlie cause of her lump* 
piness. Still for some momeatB she vms uiuiMd to 
speak, bat at length making an effort to reooitor her- 
srif, she withdrew her hand, and stroking hick her 
hair, which had follen over her ibieb^, said >- 

** ^ts is very weak— vsvy IMiah. I do not often 
^ve way in this manner, hat H come upon m to sod* 
oenly— ^ unexpectedly ; and now. Hr. Fairiegh, pny 
loave mo. ^ grateful tojp m fi»^yw 

have kinHy talSnak^ susIl a steanM, 
nvyiiaidgiri,ai{attanayi(to awat eotoddernM,” aha 
addod with a foiat audio. > ^ 


tetoQeelton of my nnfinidmd letter to «*8o yen will ato ittow w to i» of naa to 
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retained I, sorrowftilly ; ''yoa do not think me ▼oriby 
of your confidence." ^ 

** Indeed it is not so/’ she replied earnestly ; ** thero 
is no one of whoso judgment 1 think more iughly ; no 
one whose assistance 1 would more gladly avail myself 
of ; on whose honour 1 would more willinglr rely ; but 
it is utterly impossible to help me. IndeeV added, 
eeeiag me still look incredulous, 1 am telling you what 
1 believe to be the exact and simple truth." 

** Will you promise me that, if at any time you should 
find that 1 could be of use to you, you will apply to me 
as you would to a brother, trusting me sufficiently to 
believe that 1 shall not act hastily, or in any way which 
could in the slightest degree compromise or annoy you. 
Will you promise me this?” 

" J will,” she replied, raising her eyes to my face for 
an instant with that sweet, trustful expression which 1 
had before noticed, “ though I suppose such prudent 
people as Mr, Coleman,” she added with a slight smile, 
** would consider me to blame for so doing ; and were 1 
like other girls— had 1 a mother’s alTociion to watch 
over me— a father’s care to protect me, they might be 
right ; but situated as 1 am, having none to care for me — 
nothing to rely on save my own weak heart and unformed 
judgment — while those w'ho should guide and assist me 
appear only too ready to avail themselves of my help- 
lessness Olid inexperience, 1 cannot afford to lose a 
friend, or uelievc it to be my duty to reject your disin- 
terested kindness.” 

A pause ensued, during which I arrived at two con- 
clusions, first, that my kindness was not altogether ho 
disinterested as she imagined, and secondly, that if 1 sat 
where 1 was much longer, and she went on talking about 
there being nobody who cared for her, 1 should inevitably 
feci myself called upon to undeceive her, and, as a 
necessary consequence, implore her to share my heart 
and patrimony, the latter, deducting my sister’s allow- 
ance and iny mother’s jointure, amounting to the im- 
posing jHim of 90i, lis. per annum, which, although 

sufficietit to furnish a baelielor with bread and cheese 
and broad-clotb, w'as not exactly calculated to afford an 
income for “persons about to marry.” Accordingly, 
putting a strong force upon my inclinations, and by a 
desperate effort screwing my virtue to the sticking point, 
I made a pretty speech, clenching and thanking her for 
her promise of applying to me to help her out of the 
first hopelessly inextricable dilemma in which she might 
find herself involved, and rose from the sofa with the 
full intention of leaving the room. 


FATHER EUSTACE.^ 

Oni of the most Btrongly marked, and not least cha* 
racteristic, features of the preaent day, is the mania for 
light reading which pervades all classes of society, and 
the strange and anonudous publications to w'hich this 
taste has given rise. The novel, being the form pro- 
nounced by common consent to have attained the mini- 
mum of specific gravity, is the vehicle almost invariably 
selected by modem authors to convey to the public, not 
only their thoughts and feelings, but their very prln- 
oiplea also. Nothing is in these days considered too 
ht|^ or too low to form the subject of a popular novel : 
religion, philosophy, politics, science the tittle-tattle of 
the servants' hall, ai^ the sayings and doings of bouse- 
breakers and pIdepodLets, are deemed equally appro- 
prints, and ^e scene vaEriea wiihnlnndable impaittality 
km St JFames^^ to St Glles'a-ftom Use palace of the 
to the crowded sightoeHar. No diStimst tfarif 
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quill, and accordiimYy we oyio wiltar {OvaUlim bk 
novel at the absolutism of the Antqaf# of nli tbn 
Knssias, while another knight of the 1 
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proposes to reform the constiiuiion, and outllpatl alt Uia 
hydra-headed abuses of our social syste!lbl:^marMQm 
of a new generation, to whose young idnaa JW 
not nnwiljj^ to play schoolmaster. Aiilong ibs ranks 
of these 4|Unerau>rs of society Mrs. TroUopt has 
rolled herself; with the same free pen which dalinaglad 
the Widow Barnaby and the Attmetive Man, has ana 
undertaken to overthrow the fabric designed by tha 
gigantic intellect of Ignatius Ijoyola, and following la 
thafoototeps (at whatdiHtancc wo do not fool oallcd ofHia 
to declare) of tbo Jiiif Errant, started on a new orussilo 
against the Brethren of the Propaganda. 

Although w'c arc not among iho number of IUomo who 
discover in every well cli'csseil man with datk liair and 
a sallow complexion, whom they may chance tq sli next 
at a dinner party, a concealed Jesuit, while ilmy liiiivt 
the white- waistcoated waiter behind their chair with 
the mysterious altrihiitcs of a “temporal coailiutoi 
and arc unable to participate in the feurH of a vcnerahle 
lady of our acquaintance residing on the southern coast, 
whose peaco of mind is destroyed by visioiiHofau annod 
force commanded by the Oonoral of the Jesuits (who, 
from the military nature of bis title, sho deoiDH a klrni 
of warrior-priest), landing iii front of her drawing rtMtiu 
windows, to make proselytesat iho point of the. bayonet ; 
— although wc cannot sympathise with those alannlilH, 
we arc not unwilling to allow that, at a time when Uio 
I unprecedented efforts making by the Ohurch of Home to 
obtain converts, have been iii too many InstanooH sue 
cessful, it may be right and advisable to direct publlo 
attention to the deceitful priiicdplcs, falHC doctrine, and 
subtle machinations, of the disciples of Loyola; but wu 
greatly doubt the propriety of making the pages of a 
pseudo-iashionahic no\ cl iho vehicle by which to carry 
out such an intention, and wo feel “ very partloidarly 
sure*' (to UKc one of Mrs. Trollope’s lavoiirito expressiuns) 
that the authoress of the Vicar of Wrexhill is the last 
person wo should have Hciccted to exocuto the design, 
Mrs. Trollope’s contributions to the novel-litcraluru of 
England have within the last filtcen years been dualt 
forth with no sparing hand, anil iho popularity they 
have attained is perhaps iho surest proof wo can adduce 
of their containing evidence of considerable talent ; but, 
in nearly all the w^orks of iicUon which have proceeded 
from this lady's prg|ific pen, two very serious faulU are 
discernible, which in our opinion all her talent and 
knowledge of the world aro iasufficient to counterhalinco. 
The first of these iauits is a disposition to exaggeration 
and caricatiiro, carried to such a length us to set nature 
and probability completely at defiance, and which in 
the work at present under our notice, has led her Into 
such glaring absurdities as wmld be simply UkUcfous, 
did they not, from the solemn nature of the subjeeta 
treated of, become positively profane. Tin; second aneu- 
sation we have to bring against M rs, Trolhi]t6 (for ebo 
unfortunately differs from the hero of one of her best 
productions m an important particular, and we feei wo 
should be treating her witli a culpable degree of leiH.1y 
were we to concentrate her offences witliiii the limikin 
“ one fault”) is, that, both by word and deed, in langimUtto 
and in plot, she is too often guiltv of a ain, whk^ 
highly ofTonsIvo in a man's writing, beoomeii unpaidau- 
able in that of a woman we allude (and we do so wdih 

a feeling of pain that any woman should have laid fapp- 
aalf to such an accusation) to iho ouarse je^^ 
dovbU-eniendree vhow meaning Uonlliooum quivositt, 


if the atoiy itself, which disgrace Uie pttea of ihia iur 
tlkunsa and tunder her works unfit in ourludixnont to W 
adii^ttod into any family circle. Of ihia .^lqr fat# 
^Yatber Eustace” affords a striking exainptu j and, whan 
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ve add that the irreverence with wl^ religious subjects i 
are handled exceeds the usual flipiM self-sufficiency of I 
newspaper theology, we think we nave carried our cen- 1 
Bures to a pitch at which we fairly be called upon to 

prove our words. To do so fully, and convince the 
reader that we have neither falsified fficts, nor ** set down 
aught in malice,” wo must refer him to the book itself, 
as the limits of a magazine necessarily restrict ua to a 
brief sketch of the story, while for the same reason wo 
are unable to avail ourselves of more than an infinitesi- 
mal proportion of the extracts, which over^age would 
afford, to illustrate our position. 

Mrs. Trollope breaks ground by introducing the reader 
to the death-bed of Rickard Randolphe de Morley, the 
wealthy owner of Guthbert Castle, who, having lived a 
zealous Roman Catholic, is now dying, attended by all 
theforms appointed by his hierofflpp/ncfaith,*' (the italics 
are our own), accompanied by “ enough of ecclesiastical 
splendour to atone to the imagination for superseding 
the tragedy of nature by the pomp and solemnity of 
ceremonious (queery al) rites.” After being thus made 
Boquainted with the new and startling fact that extreme 
nnction avpersedes death, for such must be the mean- 
ing of the sentence we have just quoted, (if, indeed, it 
mean anything,) wo learn that the conscience of the 
dying man is burdened by the sin of having married a 
Protestant ; the fruit of this ill-assorted union being an 
only daughter, on whom are strictly entailed the vast 
estates of the De Morlcys, and who, according to a 
stipulation agreed on before the marriage, has been 
educated in the Protestant faith. The penitent laments 
his misdeeds, and his want (owing to the entail) of 
power to atone for them ; and, having been urged by the 
attendant psicst to sign a paper bequeathing a certain 
casket of jewels to be expended in masses for the good 
of his soul, dies in attempting to do so. 

We forbear making farther extracts from this chap- 
ter, and content ourselves with remarking, that the 
tone throughout borders so closely on profanity, as 
fully to bear out our strictures upon that point. Mr. 
De Morley, despite the ** superseding” qualities of ex- 
treme unction, being positively dead, the priest presents 
himself to the widow and daughter to announce the 
melancholy fact, and is gn:neted by Lady Sarah, who 
seems to have beon anything but an afifectionate wife, 
and whose character is described as possessing a stem- 
ness of truth which rendered the idea of appearing to 
fed a sorrow, which in fact was foreign to ner breast, 
detestable,” in the following words : — 

" 1 proBumc that I am not mistaken as to the nature 
of your errand, Father Ambrose ; V presume that you 
come to announce the death of my husband.” 

On learning that she is not mistaken in her supposi- 
tion, she enters into a squabble with the worthy lather 
TOgming the possession of the casket of jewels, in the 
course of which she lays doim the law with the precision 
and good taste of an Old Dailey counsel. The daughter, 
however, having some touch of natural feeling about 
her, accompanies the priest to the plate-closet, and 
places in his hands the coveted casket ; the contents of 
which Mrs. Trollope thinks it necessary to inform us he 
had *'no intention of appropriating to himself.” 

Weeks glide by, the men-servants who were Roman- 
ists have been replaced by good and true Protestants, 
and having banished all traces of the detested religion 
of her late hnsband, the happiness of his singularly vn- 
disconsolate (if we may be allowed to coin a word) widow 
would be complete, were it not that, for some reason 
l^t known to himself, Father Ambrose still “con- 
tinues to linger,” a line of conduct all the more extra- 
ordinaiy on his part, because as Lady Sarah pointedly 
remsiks, "he has ^ all he is likely to stilL 
however, "he lingers on,” until he has had a private 
Gonveisation with a gardener, so vety private, indeed, 
that as (to the best of our belief) not the slightest 
motion of it, or reference to it, is again made in the 
wh<de course of the book, we humbly conceive thht it 


is hardly worUi the fuss made about it, and might have 
been omitted altogether without materially injuring 
thesto^. 

Having at length accomplished this important 
object, he gladdens Lady Sarali*8 heart by announcing 
his departure for the following Friday. The widow, 
during an after-dinner conversation with her daughter, 
describes the efifcci prodnoed on her by this communi- 
cation, in the following speech, in the first sentence of 
which we are inclined to think her ladyship must have 
nnconsciously hit upon the truth. 

"My dear, I feel very much as if I were intoxicated; 
do say something sober, and very rational to me, 
Juliana, that 1 may be brought back to a sense of my 
human condition, and not fancy that 1 am actually in 
the very act of entering the gates of Paraduc. Oh ] 
Ju ! Ju ! Ju I my pretty little ju Ms it a sin to feel so ex- 
quisitely, so unspeakably happy as I do at this moment T 

Tlie effect produced on "Ju” by this rhapsody 
was, that "she stared at her mother in silence," and a 
very natural effect wc consider it to have been. As 
soon as she is thus relieved from the double incubus of 
her husband and bis confessor, Lady Sarah flings 
dull care away, and determines to sec a little of life— 
accordingly, by the assistance of Mr. Wardour, the 
rector of the parish, who it appears has been an old 
flame of hers, she summons all the rank and fashion of 
the neighbourhood to Cuthbert Castle — and such in- 
conceivable specimens of rank and fashion as Mrs. 
Trollope is pleased to introduce us to, it has most 
assuredly never been our fate elsewhere to encounter. 

The daughter of a duke, who talks like a vituperative 
kitchen-maid — the opulent widow of a manufacturer, 
whose introduction of her youngest son elicits from 
that individual the expostulation "Oh! don’t, mother;” 
which leads to the maternal rejoinder of " 1 must, my 
angel,”— a certain Miss Stanberry, in whose veins runs 
the warm blood of sunny Italy, who, deeply enamoured 
of a Mr. Curtis, the ten thousand per annum prize of 
the neighbourhood, and jealous of her pretty cousin, 
endeavours to neutralize her charms by the highly 
natural expedient of making her go out to play waltzes 
ut evening parties, attired in a thick shawl and a head- 
dress, "that looked exceedingly like a night-cap,” a 
disguise whi'?!! answers its purpose so effectually, 
that a friend who meets her in a cottage bonnet, is 
unable to recognise in the lovely girl before her, the 
"mobbled musician” of the preceding evening; — these 
are but a few examples chosen at random from the 
mass of incongruous absurdities, by aid of wliich Mrs. 
Trollope has embodied her idea of county society; 
but time, which will not permit us to do more than 
glance at these " pleasant passages,” and prevents our 
entering upon an interesting etymological inquiry as 
to the derivation and possible meaning of the word 
warns us not to dwell longer upon this 
portion of our subject : we will, therefore, proceed at 
once to the main plot of the book. 

Antonio Scaviatoli, the General of the Society of 
Jesus, excited by the report of Father Ambrose, resolves 
to secure for the brotherhood of which ho is the head, 
the immense revenues of the De Morley family, an 
object which he proposes to attain by the conversion of 
the heiress, with the ultimate hope of inducing her to 
enter a convent. To this end he despatches to England 
Edward Stormont, alias Father Eustace, a young priest 
educated in the doctrine of passive obedience, till bo 
has become a mere tool in the hands of bis superiors. 
This emissary departs, with instmetionB to gain such 
an influence over Miss de Morley as miy lead to tbs 
desired result— a task which, as ho is imresented to ho 
a kind of Admirable Crichton, the perfection of talent , 
and beauty, he appears well fitted to acoomplish. K«h 
suming his secular name, he t^es a house in the nei^ 
bourhood of Cuthbert Caotle, and, boing introduced to . 
the fair Juliana as a man of good family^ estabUshes a I 
sentimental friendship with ihat yo^ lady, and by 
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tinging a requiem with Gardoni-like pathos, and appeal- 
ing to the memoiy of her deceased father, tuecews In 
converting her to Bomanism. But here, or hereabouts, 
he makes the unfortunate discovery that he has fallen 
desperately in love with his proselyte, while he half 
suspects that she returns bis affection. Even this con- 
tingency, however, has been provided against by the 
foresight of Scaviatoii, and Father Eustace has received 
directions ''whenever he should become conscious 
of such feelings towards tlie daughter of Bichard de 
Morley, as might threaten to endanger the success of 
his mission,” to forward a letter to a certain William 
Mills, Esq. The effect of this communication is to 
summop to his assistance two other Jesuits, Father 
Edgar; the superior of the fraternity throughout £ng< 
land? and Sister Agatha, a nun of the order of the 
Sacred Heart. Under their able guidance the affair 
progresses rapidly, until one fine morning the unhappy 
Stormont is completely overwhelmed, by his fair con- 
verts suddenly enlightening him as to the state of her 
affections, and informing him that she is perfectly 
ready, not to say anxious, to become his wife. 

The way in which Father Edgar receives Eustace's 
agonised report of this communication, and the advice 
it elicits from him to take advantage of his convert's 
confiding innocence to effect her ruin, in order that she 
may be driven to hide her shame beneath the roof of a 
convent, at length arouses the spell-bound conscience 
of the young Jesuit; disgusted with such baseness, 
ho throws up the game, and starts for Rome, in a fit of 
virtuous indignation, leaving a note for J uliana, inform- 
ing her that he is a vowed monk, and has been employed 
to deceive her. 

The interest of the story, such as it is, of course 
ends here. Scaviatoii lets Stormont down easy, by 
means of a trap-door, whence ho emerges, after "seven 
long years are past and gone,” to die at Juliana’s feet, 
avowing himself a Protestant; which little act of con- 
stancy that young lady rewards by having him buried 
in the family vault. 

The book closes with a due proportion of manning 
and giving in marriage : the mobbled musician pairing 
off with the prize young gentleman, and J^ady Sarah 
taking up with her old flame the rector; while Juliana, 
eschewing matrimony altogether, subsists upon fond 
recollections of the past, a light diet, which appears to 
have suited her case exactly, as we find her Jiving to 
preside at the wedding of her mother’s son, and her 
heir ; an event which did not take place till the fortu- 
nate youth had attained the sober age of thirty. 

Ere we conclude this notice of " Father Eustace,” we 
must ask the reader’s patience while we make one or 
two remarks ; firstly, upon the story itself, and, secondly, 
on the manner in which Mrs. Trollope has treated it ; 
in doing which we shall endeavour to show that the 
charges wo have brought against her — of irreverence, 
coarseness, and exaggeration — are not unfounded. Un- 
less Mrs. Trollope has any positive knowled^ of such 
a fact, we conceive she is wantonly and unjustifiably 
imuring the cause of religion in general, to an extent 
of which she is little aware, by leading the public 
mind to suppose it possible that the heads of any 
Christian community would calmlv devise a* scheme, 
the success of which must necessarily involve the com- 
mjiasion of a crime of the most revolting character; j 
but, even allowing that she has any authority to go 
upon, what shall we say for the taste of a lady who 
selects such a subject for the plot of a popular novel, 
and, dressing it up with a coarseness all her own, sends 
fbtth this admirable specimen of "light literature,” to 
lie upon the work-tables and inform the minds of the 
dan^ters of England 1 

So much for the design of the work itself. Let ns 
now see how Mrs. Trollope has executed the ta^ she ' 
has nnderialBen :^The cWacter of the ^ung Jesuit is 1 
well imagined, and, with one or two glaring exceptions, 
ably ezeented; Seaviatoli, the successor of Loyou, is a 


clever d:etoh, and^e latervlefi wldeh t^e place 
between the arch-priest and hb aonl-e^ved diHulple 
form some of the beat porUons the hook ; Ht seek 
ridlcnlouB anomalies as are preiented tq edr noti<'e In 
the persons of the Jesuit pair, Father Eofil^ and Blaiir 
Agathai, or anything to equal the atyle of eimveisatlou 
put into the mouths of those vciy reverend pmonim, 
no one nnacquainted with Mrs. Trollope's fecnllarlauent 
in these respects, could for a moment eondsivs. One or 
two extracte^lll serve to illustrate our meaning ^ 

On his arrival at Langlov Knoll (the piece rented by 
Father Eustace) Father Edgar, who has never set oyoii 
on his companion until that mmnlng, addresses hint oa 
"Stormont, my good fellow r — "My dear boyl'’- * 
invites him to " talk a little about this glii,” >vafls 
Scaviatoii "the finest follow ho ever knew,” advlMim 
Sister Agatha, alias Amelia Mills, " io take care always 
to be professional ’* when Eustace is proseiit,- -raquowts 
her when she " suspects there art* motr creating 
t/ian one,” " not to bo blasi»boniouB,” lest he should 
" have to dcnouiico” his " most perennially-handmime 
Amelia” to his "charming friend the Abbess,” has 
his Jesuitical indiguaiion so deeply aroused by litidlng 
in the library of a Protestant gentleman on whom bo li* 
making a morning call, some " records of the various 
products of the unsbaeklod mind of mafi,” instead of 
" the heavy tomes of mystical erudition, saintly logendi 
party thcolog)^ and Jesuit logic, with which the Mon/4 
and cells of the learned ought to be lined^' that bo 
"ground his teeth, clcnclieil his fists, an<l ineursos not 
loud, but very remarkably deep, doomed all those who 
had dared to write and read these accursed Ihiits of tbo 
human intellect, to everlasting iormenis.” And, when 
Eustace confesses to him, in "what might called a 
spasm of desperate resolution,” his discovoiy that 
Juliana loves him, Father Edgar "looks at him with the 
air of one who feels a strong incUnation to laugh,*' an 
inclination which returns with double force when " the 
aged monk” begins to hint at the final development iff 
Scaviatoli’s infamous design. In like manner. Bister 
Agatha, whose foible is an inten.se love of eating, which 
we here learn to be a " conventual peculiarity,** and 
whose ambition it is to supersede the charming Abbess 
— has an after-dinner conversation witli Miss Biaubevry 
(Mrs. Trollope seems " very particularly” fond of making 
her female characters— truth forbids our calling tlicm 
ladies— indulge in strange conversations q/l/rr Je/iuf r), 
in which, witli equal taste and delicacy, she informs iho 
young lady, with whom she has scarcely a bowing ae. 
quaintance, that she " roads upon her noble brow” the 
fact of her " loving, passionately, devotedly loving, that 
,fine young man called Curtis and arranges with her a 
little Bchomo for obtaining his hand, the details of which 
are of so disgusting a nature that we pass them over in 
silence, merely remarking that they involve an attempt 
to damage the fair fame of the pretty lumsin and Laiiy 
Sarah do Morley, whose characters w-o should have con- 
sidered unimpeachable. When in addition wc infoniii 
the reader that Sister Agatha is thomughly aware of 
ScaviatoU's whole design, and that a former liaison her 
tween her and Father Edgar is plainly hint< d at— we 
consider that we Imve brought forward evidonce amp^ 
sufficient to Bubstantiate our charge of coarseness 
immorality, and gladly quit a subject so unpleasant. 

The careless amiability with which JiiUaua’s internil 
convictions (for she never makes any open profession o| 
her change of creed) oscillate between England and 
and the gentle indifference which pervades the " go^ 
row” of Mr. Wardour and Lady Sarah, as those changef 
are communicated to them, arc worthy of note, as tnew 
affbrd us some slight insight into the stockdn lrade witfji 
which Mrs. Trollope starts as a religious writer. Of 
the mixture of absurdity and profoneness In the sceni 
in wUch Miss De Morley's conversion, If oonvcndon 
it con be called, takes place, we can emty ii^tcnipt tCi 
convey the most faint idea. Stormont h^vlj|g s^ng a 
requiem to, and accompanied himself U|ioa In orgon^ 
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mite pretext of "examining the biUowB,’’ leads Juliazia 
into a popish chapel at the back of the library, and 
having prevailed upon her to kneel in prayer on the 
steps of an altar therein erected, arouses her from a 
ilinting fit by imprinting a kiss upon her fair cheek, 
and in the firame of mind produced by this somewhat 
questionable discipline, induces her to embrace the 
tenets of the church of fiome. This altar, by the way, 
figures in a very original proceeding mentioned at the 
end of the third volume, and our last extract shall con- 
tainon account of this peculiar little ceremony, instituted 
by Miss De Morley, in commemoration, as we imagine, 
of her re-conversion teethe Protestant faith. Having 
witnessed the last scene of Edward Stormont's life, 
which consists of his dying at the age of about five or 
six-and'thirty, in the character of " a V£ry icretched old 
moLn^* a sight which we learn with siirpriso " did her 
infinitely more good than harm,” she “resumed her 
constant occupation of the library, and having removed 
all popish appendages from t/ie altar ^ prevailed on Mr. 
Wardour without much difficulty to perform a short 
service of morning family prayer in it daily !” Should 
the reader, after this, wish to learn more particulars of 
the manner in which our authoress has treated her sub- 
ject, we must once again refer him to the work itself. 

Perhaps the most charitable tiling wc can suppose of 
Mrs. Trollope is, that she has unconsciously adopted one 
of the leading doctrines of the Society against which she 
is waging so furious a warfare, and has acted on the 
principle that the end justifies the means (for we do 
not for a moment doubt the excellence of her intentions); 
but, even imagining this to be the case, and that she 
conceives that by snowing up the iniquitous practices 
of the Jesuits, she is doing good in her generation, it 
appears to us that she has failed in her oi)ject most sig- 
nally. Surely it is an unwise step, and one likely 
to iqjure rather than to aid the cause of Christianity 
generally, to point out (not to say exaggerate) the evils 
and abuses existing in the church of Home, without 
attempting in the slightest degree to contrast them 
with the working of a better and purer system in our 
own church. Wo would have forgiven Mrs. Trollope half 
the sins we have laid to her charge, had she drawn in 
the character of Mr. Wardour one of the mnny simple- 
minded, zealous, self-denying, truly devout parish priests, 
who, tliroughout the length and breadth of the land, are 
labouring, with failing health, and talents which might 
have commanded the highest prizes in the lottery of 
worldly fiime, to win to the Church of Christ such as 
Bhould be saved. A character thus delineated, standing 
out in bold contrast to the evil subtlety of the one, or 
the alavish obedience of the other Jesuit, might indeed 
have wrought a salutary effect upon the minds of her 
readers, and would have gone far in our opinion to re- 
deem the work. Bat we arc forgetting— Mrs. Trollope 
has already presented us with her picture of an Anglican 
Clergyman, in the Vicar of Wrcxhill. 

And with the pleasant feelings which the recollection 
of that book must always excite in us, we gladly take 
our leave of Mrs. Trollope. 


THE PUBLIC WHITER; OR, THE EFFECTS OF 
GAMBLING. 

M. Varahohau was a reipootahle citizen of Marseilles, 
vhoeqfoyed a moderate patrimony; his ambition was 
very limited; he was quite satisfied with the retired 
position in life which Providence had assigned him, 
and desired nothing more than the continuance of a 
lifb so hiq»py and peaceful He possefNed, at the gates 
of Marseilles, upon that high moimtaiii on the summit 
ef which is situated the Fort of Mdtre Dame de ia 
Gikde^ a pretty v0h^ to he widked evety day; a 
Inge mulberry-tree shaded the cottage, and the lawn 


sloped down to the borders of an adjoining wood. In 
the garden were lovely roses and jessamines, superb 
pinks and carnations ; truly this delightful retreat was 
the paradise of M. Yaranchau, where all his time was 
passed, and where he hoped to end his days. He had 
on only son, whom he loved with the most devoted 
tenderness, and perhaps with the too weak indulgence 
of a fond father. Being a widower for many years, he 
had centred all his affections upon " Severin ;” he gave 
him an excellent education, and took great piessuro in 
instructing him in history and geography, with which 
he himself was very well acquainted. Without being 
exactly a learned man, M. Varanchau had received a 
solid education ; he wrote with much ease and elegance ; 
hut it never occurred to him to employ his talent for 
composition, except in compiling little summaries for 
his son's use. 

Severin's childhood was a very happy one ; his 
father having facilitated the difficulties of his first 
studies, he did not, like most young people, think 
them dry and uninteresting, as he was always taught 
with kindnc!^s and gentleness. Having completed his 
classical education at seventeen years of age, his father 
deemed it advisable to send him to Paris to study for 
the bar. One day, when they were alone at the cottage, 
M. Varanchau made him sit down beside him under the 
large mulberry-tree, and said to him, with a voice full 
of sadncs.s : “ My dear son, the time is now come when 
wc must part for a time ; you are now of an age to 
choose a profession, and that of a notary seems to suit 
your turn of mind. 1 will spare no expense for your 
advancement in life, and will purcliase an office for you 
as soon as you shall have finished your studies ; but in 
the mean lime you must go to Paris to pursue them 
there. I will divide luy income into two parts ; you 
shall have the largest, and 1 the smallest portion. 1 can 
live upon very little, as it is my intention to como and 
reside here altogether. You weep 1 My dear son, your 
tears are a proof of your affectionate disposition ; and I 
sec with delight that you are not insensible to this se- 
paration, which is still more painful to mo than to you ; 
but let us cheer up ! —it will be but for a time,— and it 
will dc];>end upon your diligence and good conduct to 
hasten our reunion ” 

Severin embraced his father, and promised to he all 
he could wish. “ I will study day and night,” said he ; 
“ I will endeavour, by my industry, to repay you for all 
you have done for me : 1 shall soon be rich ; and then, 
father, we shall he happy.” 

“ Not more happy than 1 am now,” replied Varan- 
chaii, raising his head ; “ 1 am not ambitious for you, — 
I was never so for myself ; — my only desire is to see you 
united to a good and virtuous woman, like your mother, 
and the 'possessor of a fortune sufficient to enable us all 
to live comfortably together. Do not covet riches; 
that which is obtained quickly, and without labour* is 
generally acquired by dishonest means ; and especially, 
my dear son, be honourable in all your actions.” 

In a few days Severin set out for Paris, having re- 
ceived his iSsther's blessing, and best advice as to the 
conduct he was to observe in the new life upon which 
be was entering, and furnished with a purse of a thou- 
sand crowns. His father accompanied him to the dili- 
gence, and, for some time after it had set off, he remained 
standing in tiie middle of the street^ feUowIng with hit 
eyes the vehicle which bore away the oldect of all hia 
affections. " Well,” said he (wipin^avray the tears, which 
were flowing fiist), " be will return for the vacation 
and, if 1 feel toe lonely withont him, I can go to hhu.*^ 

Beverin's firet leiters were filled with regrets, exptea- 
Bions of loneliness, and good resalutiona. Every thoe 
that M^ Vaiaaehan received one ttom him, he beoame 
quite affected, and taid, with tendereere, " What ngeed 
son !— what an affectionate dispoOttion }-*-oh, he newer 
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iHIl «Bma me one moment’e diequietuder Then, 
ibis worthy man would retuni more contented to his 
littlo coUf^; he plsnted and arranged his pleasure- 
gronnd, saying to himself^ '^SeTorin will find our her- 
mitage much improved ; he will be pleased to see these 
ftiiped roses, and those heaths which will be covered 
witn blossom before the end of autumn — oh, I should 
wish every flower to be in blow when he returns !** 

Soon, however, his letters to his father became fewer 
and colder ; he only wrote a few lines every month to 
inquire politely for his father’s health ; but never said 
anything of himself, his studies, or amusements. His 
kind parent became very uneasy at this change in him ; 
but still his fondness was always suggesting some excuse 
for his apparent neglect : — ** My poor son is working 
hard,” he would say ; “ it would bo very tii^ust in me 
to monopolize altogether the little time he has for re- 
creation. Oh, how 1 long for his return 1 ” 

Things wont on tlms till the vacation ; then he received 
a long letter from him filled with confused sentences, 
and concluded by a request for money; also saying 
that he should not be able to set out immediately for 
Marseilles, owing to a sprain that w'ould coniine him to 
his room for several days. This letter contained many 
falsclioods, which any one with more penetration than 
M. Varanchau would have readily perceived and re- 
sented ; but be, with his usual indulgence, was only 
ali VC to his Bufferiiigs, and thus excusing him, said : — 
My son is ill, confined to his room, perhaps without 
any one to care for him ; he is not dangerously ill, but 
still he is in pain ; and, besides, how lonely he must be 
without any ono to administor to his wants, or to read 
to him ! 1 will go to him myself, and we will pass the 
vacation together,— what matters it, whether it bo in 
M arseilles or Paf is 1 But, my pretty cottage ! — my beau- 
tiful ilowcrs ! — I should, however, luivc had great plea- 
sure in showing them to him ' ” 

Ah M. Varanchau bade adieu to his cottage, he could 
not help shedding tears ; it was the first time he had 
quitted his native town, and for fifty years he had never 
lost sight of the great clock of Saint Laurent. At the 
end of a w'eck he arrived in Paris, and would not allow 
himself to bo announced, as he was sure of finding Se- 
verin at home, being ill, and obliged to keep his room. 
** Madame,” said he, as he saluted the landlady of one 
of the largest and most smoky houses in the street 
Parclicmineric, “ docs M. Severin Varanchau, a young 
law student, lodge here 

“Are you come to dinner?” said the fat woman, 
roughly. 

“ Yes, Madame, 1 am come to dine and sleep here.” 

“ 1 fear you cannot sleep here,” replied she, “ as there 
is only one bed in M. Severin’s room ; and, indeed, a 
fine noisy companion you would have in him 1 but, as 
to dinner, that will only make the difference of another 
dish. You will find the yeung gentleman's apartment 
on the fourth stoiy, the fifth door to the left and will 
you say that 1 am gone to wash the glasses? ” 

Ho ascended quickly to his son’s room, carrying his 
valise under his arm. ** Well,” thou^t he to himself ; 
“ Severin must be much better, sinoe they are preparing 
his dinner. My poor aon ; how delighted he will be 
to eee me I " He knocked gently at a little door. 

Gome in I ” cried Severin. 

M. Varaneban opened the door, and was aatoniahed 
at the scene which presented itself. In the midst of a 
cioud of smok^ he saw three young men playing curds. 
Severin, with an excited oonntenanee, was standing be- 
hind ene of them with a eigar in his month. The 
greatest disorder reigned in this room; tiie chairs 
being covered with clothes, hoots^ and tom bodm, and 
the . floor strewed with tmptf bottles and broken 
glasses. M!. Yanmehau hesitated almost to enter, and 
exelalmed, at the.door, " My dear ton 1” 

rsaid Severin, as he flew to embnoehim. 
ItisbaijnsttosaYTtbatthoyoang manwwsiBoere in 
his joy at again soehig his indul^t parent; bnt, as 


soon u the first grteiings were #m, hf lummt over 
whelmed with shame and embananmimiti^.nim In erdar 
to oonooal his feelings retired to a eomar w the 

Do not let me distuih you, gettitaWiii*' slid M. 
Tamnehau, ooolly ; ** pray eoatinuo your Wait 

yon also playing, Severin ?" 

" Ko, Sir; 1 was only belting.* 

" That is nearly the same thing : canibling Is a bud 


" That is nearly the same thing; gambling Is a bud 
employment of time ; but tell me, how is the spmlfl^ 
which prevented your returning to Marseilles, and whldll 
has caused me so much uneasiness?” 

“ It is quite well now,” said Severin ; “ and 1 hiientM 
to set out soon ; but now, that yon are come—" 

“ We will spend our vacation together,” said M. 
ranchau. “ Gentlemen,” adde<l he, turning 1.o the 
young men, who were still standing with the catiU in 
their hands, and looking extremely confused ; “ do not 
disturb yourselves; pray continue your gain© -fifty 
franca on the table !— that is a lar;^ sum for young 
men who require, like Severin, to bo economical iti 
their plcasurea in order to provide for their neccMHiiies.” 

“ I swear, father, it is seldom we over play for so 
large a sum.” 

“Do not swear for such a little thing, my son ; t 
would rather believe your word. — (lentlomon, will 
you honour us with your company to dinner?” 

“ Not to day, Sir," replied the lioldest ; “ but we will 
accept with pleasure a bet our friend Soveriu owes us , 
but, now tliat you are come, wo*- ’’ 

“ My arrival docs not prevent my sons paying his 
debts,” interrupted M. V aranchaii : ** honour oompnls 
us to owe no man anything.” 

The three gamblers made an insolent grimace, which 
M. Varanchau uudcrstoful too well. The poor fhi)u>r 
was grieved to the heart, for he perceived his son had 
deceived him ; but he was silent, and neither lookttd 
nor said anything. 

“ Sir, we thank yon fiw your kind invitation,” said 
one of the three friends, with such an ironical bend 
his bead that the colour rose to Beverin’s face ; ** 8lr, 
we are obliged to you for it, but, on our w^ord of honour, 
wc cannot accept it. After dinner we were going id 
* omuse’ ourselves a little, but since you considor a 
game of cards too dear at. fifty francs, your bumble ser- 
vants, Sir, with all our hearts : —farewell, Boverin, wo 
are going, but, as we pass, we will tell the ct»ok that 
our dinner is to be sent imek to the hotel.” They loft 
the room with a jeering and impertinent air, and sing- 
ing loudly. 

“ Severin,” said M. Varanchau, mildly, “ it appears 
to me that you have very bad companions.” 

“ Indeed, father, I assure you, they are wry good,-- 
a little rough in their manners, certainly,— but 1 do 
not like them the less for that.” 

“ Severin,” said his fiither, firmly, “ 1 njqnire the 
sacrifice of these friendships ; I am mort^ ox|»erienced 
than you, and I perceive your present companions wlU 
ruin you. Alas, how you are altered since ,>ou left 
Marseilles ! — in what an occupation did 1 fin«i you, — 
and who knows what else remains to be tohl ^ " 

“ Nothing, Sir ; and, indeed, 1 cannot imagine why 
what you found ua occupied with should so much asto^ 
nish and grieve you : 1 am not worse than other young 
men of our acquaintance indeed, I am a very 
behaved youth." 

" 1 doubt it," said M. Varanchau. gravely. 

** I work from morning till evening; I often study 
all night replied Severin. 

God alone knows what study you are at,— ^perUapl' 
gambling unfortunate young man f ” 

Severin did not reply to this; he feared at first the 
aeven expresaion of couateuaaee which aeeotn panted ■ 
Ids fititherh words ; but, Meovuting hlmielf, he took' 
ooufugo* vnA relying ujpon a tenderneBS which had, 
navwr foiled under any emumataneea hemld« ** Weill 
I it la true; I have gambled, 1 have lost; ao Ihucfo the 
I worse for me. But, do yon imagine that one can live 
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in Paris on a thousand crowns a-year ] I was obliged 
to have recourse to other resources for my support.” 

** That is dreadful, Soverin ! ” 

** At the end of four months I had spent all the 
money you gave me ; I then gambled to gain more, to 
enable me to live in the same style I lived in at first.” 

" You tell falsehoods,” interrupted M. Yaranchau, as 
he looked scarchingly around him ; '' this room betrays 
poverty and disorder, both the consequences of gam- 
bling. Heaven be praised, that I came so soon 1 — ^To- 
morrow I will pay all jour debts, and the next day we 
shall set out for Marseilles.” 

This resolution was, immediately executed. M. Ya- 
ranchau assembled his son's creditors, and paid all his 
debts, amounting to ten thousand francs; which was 
the tenth of his fortune. This excellent parent then 
forgave his son, and brought him to Marseilles; but, 
alas ! from this time Severin became sullen and dis- 
contented, and appeared always occupied with some- 
thing which absorbed every thought. He studied at a 
Notary's, but he studied without inclination or any 
ambition to forward himself in his profession, but just 
as if he was fulfilling a task imposed upon him. Time 

r sed thus for three years ; at the end of this period 
Yaranchau sent for him one day to come to the cot- 
tage -the poor man never left his little retreat, for the 
coldness and undutiful behaviour of his son so wounded 
him, that ho preferred leaving him to live alone in the 
town, than to endure his disrespect and want of 
affection. *' Severin,” said ho, I have something to 
propose to you ; it is now time 1 should give you a cer- 
tain honourable and lucrative situation ; and, whatever 
sacrifice it may cost me, 1 am determined upon it, — 
Y'ould you like to be a Notary 1 — would you wish to bo 
married;” 

At these words Sever in's countenance brightened up, 
and he exclaimed, " T will do everything you desire ! ” 
Well,” said M. Yaranchau, “ 1 liave found an office 
and a wife for you, but one goes not without the other!” 
“ Yory well. Sir ; I accept them.” 

** At last he has come to his senses, and he will be 
happy I” thought his good father. 

At last 1 shall be master of my time, actions, and 
money I ” thought the wicked son. 

A montji hod scarcely passed away when Severin 
married his patron’s daughter, and took possession of 
his office ; ho had not yet the title of Notary, being too 
^young. M. Yaranchau gave up almost the whole of his 
fortune to the young couple, and only reserved for his 
support an annuity of twelve hundred francs, the prin- 
cipal of which was lodged in his son’s hands. Madame 
Lucie Yaranchau was a gentle and sweet-tempered young 
woman, vciy well educated, but of a timid and retiring 
disposition ; her husband ruled her at his will, mode 
her submit to all his whims, and treated her as a child, 
whose actions, and even thoughts, he had a right to 
control. But, alas, the want of firmness in her charac- 
ter was one of the causes of their misfortunes. She 
never troubled herself as to lier husband’s pecuniary 
affairs ; when she wanted money, she asked him for it, 
and waited patiently, sometimes for a month, before he 
gave it to her. She had no forethought, and, as their 
debts did not frighten her, she increased them without 
scruple, trusting to her husband to pay them sooner or 
later; and she always observed the most inviolable 
aecrccy with regard to them. When her father-in-law, 
becoming uneasy at some reports, endeavoured to ques- 
tion her as to the truth of them, she always replied in 
an evasive manner, but oaleulated to remove his appre- 
hensions. The patience she evinced, and which was 
carried too far, was what destroyed this poor young 
woman, whose conduct, in every other respect, was truly 
admirable. M. Yaranchau now went to reride altogether 
at his cottage, accompanied by his old and faithful 
housekeeper, Madelaine, who had taken care of Severin 
Irmn his birth, and who loved hin^ with the warmest 
affeotion. 


My good master,” said she one day on her return 
from town, "our Severin causes me much anxiety; I 
have just been at his house, and found him in low 
spirits, looking as pale as death, and in appearance, 
certainly, he had not passed last night at home.” 

" I fear he pimbles,” said M. Yaranchau, mournfully ; 
" and Lucie is so unsuspicious, she does not see the 
fearful abyss of sin and miseiy her husband is on the 
brink of. I am old, and I feel my days will be few on 
this earth ; but she, poor young creature, what sorrow 
and trouble, and what a future is in store for her ! ” 
"Nothing is wanting in her establishment,” said 
Madelaine ; " neither servants nor equipages, and they 
see much company.” 

" That is precisely what frightens me about them,” 
said M. Yaranchau ; "whore can Severin find resources 
to live in such style ? I continually dread some catas- 
trophe ; for in these times riches do not flow so quickly. 
My son is I trust an honourable man; I do not 
apprehend he will sully his name and reputation by 
any of those nefarious practices which lead to disgrace 
and prison ; but I fear he is on the road to ruin, tho 
fatal consequence of his sinful propensity for gambling. 
Oh 1 if he but knew how his father's heart bleeds when 
he thinks of what awaits him I ” 

After this conversation, he went into his little 
garden; but his beautiful flowers had not the same 
charm for him they used to have in former days. He 
had a presentiment of some misfortune, and in the 
afternoon, when a carriage stopped at the gate, ho 
could scarcely summon up courage to go and meet it, 
fearing it was his sou. It was indeed be, but looking 
so pale and dejected, that Madelaine could nob look at 
him without shedding tears. 

f J'o he coniinvued.) ^ 


ON THE TEMPEIUTUIIE OF THE BEEHIYE IN 
SUMMER. 

In a former article^ we considered tho means em- 
ployed by bees to keep out the winter’s cold from their 
habitation, and tho beautiful provisions of nature by 
which they escape being frozen to death ; on tho present 
occasion wc propose to consider the means employed by 
these wonderful little insects for tempering the heats of 
summer, and ventilating their crowded abode. 

In our own day the subject of ventilation has been 
very much discussed, and notwithstanding all the elabo- 
rate machines and contrivances which have been mado 
for the purpose, it must be confessed that they have 
for the most part failed, and that we are nearly as far 
off as ever from a .thorough practical knowledge of the 
subject. 

And yet how simple is the proposition to let out the 
hot air vitiated by our lungs, and by our lamps and 
candles, and which rises as high as it can above our 
beads, and to provide for the reception of fresh sup- 

g lies at a lower level ! But there is scarcely a human 
ive in the kingdom where this is efficiently done, 
except in some of our large factories. No provision 
is made for the escape of the foul air, and we close 
our doors and windows as carefhlly as possible against 
the entrance of the fresh. Few persons are accustomed 
to trace to this prolific source the headaches and the 
fits of nervous irritability or depression to which they 
are subject. But such evils may be expected to continne 
until builders are taught to provide an exit for the foul 
air, as riiey are accustomed to do for the smoke of our 
fires. 

If, with all our machines sad cotttrivsnoes, the venti- 
lation of a house is difficalt,how infinitely more so must 

(1) Seev«i.m.,p.iai. 
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iM) that of a email hire, crovded with thirty or forty 
ihouialaiid beee foil of life and activity^ the greater part 
of ^e interior filled up with waxen cells, and only one 
small opening for the ingress and egress of the inhabi- 
tants, as well as for the escape of foul dr and the entrance 
of fredi. 

In a common hire there is absolutely no other door, 
or window, or opening than this small entrance hole ; 
for on taking possession of a new hire the bees stop up 
all cracks and chinks with a resinous substance called 
propolia, for the purpose of keeping out insect and 
other depredators ; and the proprietor, with the same 
object in riew, generally plasters tho hive to the stool ; 
and, in order to shelter it from the rain, covers it with a 
heavy straw cap, or turns an old broken pan over it. 

The reader is, of course, aware that the vital part of 
the air which we breathe is tho oxygen, occupying only 
one-fifth of the whole of the atmosphere. The lungs as 
well as our lamps and fireii convert this oxygen into car- 
bonic acid, which supports neither life nor combustion. 
If we turn a glass over a lighted taper it is soon extin- 
guished, and an animal similarly confined dies speedily. 

But it may be said that insects are so different from 
other animals, that they may be shut up in a box and 
smothered, and yet be revived again ; kept under water 
for bourn, and yet be restored to life; kept without food 
for days and weeks, and yet not bo starved to death. 
Much of this is true, for the vitality of insects is some- 
thing very extraordinary ; but still they are affected by 
the same agencies which affect us, and in a similar 
manner ; they fall down apparently dead if shut up in 
a dose vessel ; they perish in gases which destroy our- 
selves ; they perspire and faint with too much heat, and 
they are frozen to death with too great a degree of 
cold. ^ 

Huber introduced some bees into the receiver of an 
air-pump ; they bore a considerable rarefaction of the 
air apparently uninjured, but on carrying it further 
they fell down motionless. They revived on exposure 
to the air, which would not have been tho case with a 
warm-blooded animal. 

In another experiment, three glass vessels, each capable 
of holding sixteen ounces of water, vrere taken. 250 
worker bees were introduced into the first, the same 
number into tho second, and 150 males into the third. 
The first and last were shut close, and the second only 
partially closed, so as to prevent the escape of the pri- 
soners. In a quarter of an hour the workers in the 
close vessel became uneasy ; they breathed with diffi- 
culty, perspired copiously, and licked the moisture from 
the sides of the vessel. In another quarter of an hour 
they fell down apparently dead. They revived, how- 
ever, on exposure to the air. The males were affected 
more fatally, for none survived ; but the bees in the 
vessel which admitted air did not suffer. On examining 
the air in the other vessels, the oxygen had disappeared, 
and other bees introduced into it perished immediately. 
On adding a little oxygen gas to it, other bees lived in 
it. They became instantly insensible on being plunged j 
into carbonic acid |;as, but revived on exposure to the I 
air; they perished irrecoverably in nitrogen and hydro- 1 
gen gases. | 

Similar experiments were performed on the eggs, the 
larvee and the nymphs of bees, proving the conversion 
of oxygen into carbonic acid in all three states. The 
larvee consumed more oxygen than the eggs, and less 
than the nymphs. Eggs put into foul air lost their 
vitality, fiarvm resisted the pernicious influence of 
carbonic acid better than the perfect insect would have 
done, but the nymphs died almost instantly. 

The experiment above noticed of shutting up a few 
bees in a close vessel has also been performed on a 
whole hive. At a time when great activity prevailed, 
and tho buzzing was audible at the distance of ten 
paces, Huber shut up the entrance at three o'clock on 
a rainy day, when all the bees of the hive were at home. 
** In a quartet of an hour/’ writea this distinguished 


naturalist, " they began to testify some mieasinesi, for, 
un^ that time, they seemed nnooluuloiii of their 
prisonment But their labours were liotr istpended, 
and the hive assumed quite a difforent •mdH'Ml the 
bees, those covering the surfoce of the eombi OS well ss 
those clustering together, quitted ^eir etaUeni and 
vibrated their wings in great agitation. 9%is foinnsiit 
conUnued about ten minutes, when tho motion of the 
wings gradually relaxed and became less Ihcessiuit At 
thirty-seven minutes past three the worlrara hid Imt 
their strength—they could not cling by the legs^ atnl 
speedily fell down. The numbers of falling bees kepi 
on increasing until thousands strewed tho board of toe 
hive. Not one remained in tho combs, and throe mlnntAii 
later the whole colony was suffocated. The hive cuotod 
suddenly, the thermometer in it sinking from 00** to 
the temperature of the atmosphere. In hopes that the 
admission of purer air would restore heat and anlmatlnti, 
we opened a stop-cock adapted to the hive, and also iU 
entrance. The eficcts of tho cun-ent introduced were 
unequivocal. In a few minutes the bees worn In a con 
dition to respire, the rings of the abdoinou began to 
play, tho vibration of thoir wings commenced simiilta 
ncously — a very remarkable fact, which wo had pre 
viously noticed at the moment privation of the oxternat 
air bad been felt. The bees in a short time reuscoiided 
their combs, the temperature rose to the degree which 
these insects know how to preserve babiiuallv, and in a 
few hours order was eHtablished in their dwelling." 

These experiments sufficiently prove that bees reqiiiiw 
constant supplies of fresh air, much in the same maunct 
as do all other animals. They also require their dwolb 
ing to be kept moderately cool. When, from any cir- 
cumstance, suck as exposure to the sun, over-crowding, 
or the excitement produced by fi^r, anger, or prrpara 
lions for swarming, the temperature of the hive Is 
greatly raised, the bees evidently suffer ; they often 
perspire so copiously as to bo drenched with moisture, 
and on fine summer nights thousands of them will bang 
out in festoons and clusters to relievo the crowded state 
of the hive. In one of Itoaumur s hivos, which oontainiid 
a small swarm, the temperature greatly exceeded that 
of the hottest days of summer ; and when the bees were 
excited, one of the panes of glass In the side of tbe hive 
w'ould feel, to a hand placed near it, as if It had been 
held near a fierce fire ; and the heat has been known to 
soften the wax of the combs and to cause them to full. 

In inquiring into tbe method adopted by tlio bees i‘or^ 
renewing the air of the hive, Huber was struck with the 
constant appearance of a number of the workers arranged 
on each siae of tho entrance-hole, a little within the 
hive, constantly engaged in vibrating thoir wings. In 
order to see what effect a similar fanning would produce 
upon the air of a glass receiver containing a lighted 
taper, M. Senebicr advised him to ooiihtruct a Jiitlu 
artificial ventilator, consisting of eighteen tin voiioh. 
This was put into a box, on the top of which U'as adaptetl 
a largo cylindrical vessel of the capacity of more thaii 
three thousand square inches. A lightcil taper con- 
tained in this vessel was cxtinguishcrl in eight minutai, 
but, on restoring the air, and setting the ventilator in mo- 
tion, the taper burnt brilliantly with undiniinished light, 
and continued to do so as long as the vanes were kepi 
moving. On holding small pieces of paper suspendm 
from threads before the aperture, the cxistonce of two 
currents of air became evident ; there was a current df 
hot air rushing out, and at tlio same time a current 
cold air passing in. On holding little bits of paper or 
cotton near the hole of the hive, similar eiVeets went 
produced : they were impelled towards the out ranee by 
the ingoing current, and, the moment after encountering 
the outgoing current, were repelled with equal rapid! 

method, then, by which the bees set these tiif 
ourrentB in motion is with their win*{s. The workotl 
fill the office of ventilators, and the number varl# 
firam eight or ten to twinty or thirty, aooordtttg to thd 
state of the hive and the heat of the weather. It H 
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intemUag to iroteh these persoforiiig little fanners, is 
the initer has frequently done. They station them- 
selres in files near tbe entnnoo of the hive, with their 
heads towards the entrance, while another and a larger 
party stand a considerable way within the hive, with 
their heads also towards the entrance. They plant their 
fiset and claws as firmly as pOMible on tbe place they 
occupy, the first pair of legs being stretched out before, 
the BetN>nd pair extended to the right and left, whilst 
the third, placed near together, are kept perpendicular 
to the abdomen, so as to give that part considerable 
elevation. Then uniting the two wings of each side by 
means of the small marginal hooks with which they are 
provided, so as to make them present as largo a surface 
as possible to tbe air, they vibrate them with such 
rapidity that they become almost invisible. The two 
sets of ventilators standing with their heads opposed to 
each other thus produce a complete circulation of the 
air of the hive, and keep down the temperature to that 
point which is fitted to the nature of the animal. When 
a higher temperature is required at one particular spot, 
as, for example, on the combs containing the young 
brood, the nurse-bees place themselves over the colls, 
and, by increasing the rapidity of their respirations, 
produce a large amount of animal heat just where it is 
wanted. 

The laborious task of ventilating the hive is seldom 
or never intermitted, in the common form of hive, 
either by day or night during eummor. There are 
distinct gangs of ventilators, each gang being on duty 
for about half an hour. In winter, when the bees are 
quiet, and their respiration only just sufiicient to main- 
tain vitality, of course no ventilation is curried on, 
bat, by gently tapping on the hive, its inmates wake up, 
increase their respirations, and consequently the tem- 
perature of the hive to such a degree that the air be- 
comes intolerably hot and vitiated. To remedy this 
a number of worker-bees immediately come to the 
entrance of the hive, and begin to ventilate tbe inte- 
rior as laboriously as in the summer, although the 
open air be too cold for them to venture abroad. 

In some of the larger and improved forms of hive 
the necessity for ventilation is not so urgent; but 
Huber remarked that the bees bepn to fan the air as 
soon as the sun was allowed to shine into a glass hive 
by removing the shelter. By similar means bees 
endeavour to get rid of noxious odours. Huber says, 
^"Having separated some bees from their hive by the 
attraction of honey, we brouglit cotton, dipped in 
Spirit of wine, near the head. Its effect could not be 
mistaken — they dispersed, agitating their wings, and 
then drew together again to resume their repast. When 
oomplclcly engaged the experiment w'as repeated, and 
they dispersed anew, but wilhuui retracting the pro- 
boscis entirely — they were satisfied with vibrating the 
wings, and continued feeding : wlicn too much affected 
by disagreeable sensations, they precipitately withdrew 
and took to flight. Frequently a bee turned away from 
the honey and began to fan itself, until the sensation or 
Us cause were by this mews abated, and then returned 
to feed. 

'*Buch experiments are never more successful than 
at the entrance of the hive ; because the bees, retained 
by the united attraction of honey and their home, are 
less di>posed to retreat from external impressions. 
Humble bees adopt the same method of dispelling per- 
nicious odours. But what is vejy remarkable, aud may 
paHly show the importance of vibrating their wings, 
neither their males, nor those of domestic bees, though 
veiy sensible of similar sensations, know howto protect 
th^elves, like the workers, against them. Venti- 
lation is ^erefore one of the industrial operations 
peculiar to the workers. 

** Tbe Author of Nature in assigning a dwelling to 
these insects whm the air can hardly penetrate, be- 
itewB the means of averting the hm effbets which 
alight lesiilt firom thi vitiaudn of their atmoi^here. 


I Feihaps the bee is the only ereature entrusted witllii 
important a function, and which indicates such delicacy 
in its organisation." 

It appears from the besutifbl ezjperiments of Mr. 
Newport, noticed in the former article, that bees in 
general maintain a temperature of 10" or 15" above 
that of the medium in which they live ; but that at 
certain periods ibis temperature is greatly increased. 
In the month of June when the atmosphere was at 56^ 
or 58°, the temperature of the hive was 96" or 98". 
This high temperature arose from tbe nurse-bees incu- 
bating on the combs, and voluntarily inoreasing their 
heat by means of respiration before the new bees come 
forth, C. T. 


BAMBLES TN BELGIUM. 

No. IX.— Maukes. 

Thsbb was a tremendous stir and excitement at the 
station at Malines, when 1 got out of the railway carriage 
at that great central point of all the Belgian railroads. 
A train from Ostend had met with an accident, and, no 
particulars having arrived, there were a great many in- 
dividuals, friends of expected passengers, in a state of 
feverish uncertainty and suspense : I became so inte- 
rested in the probable fate of these parties, that I waited 
to hear the result. In about an hour the train itself 
appeared; and, much to the joy and satisfaction of nil 
present, it became speedily known that no lives were 
lost, and that no one had received any veiy serious in- 
iury. To listen, then, to the cordial greetings and the 
exclamations poured forth by Oemian, Belgian, French, 
Butch, and English tongues, was truly entertaining. 
‘‘ All's well that ends well,” was the prevailing senti- 
ment, and one in which 1 heartily united as I left the 
station, and made my entr^t through the new gilt gate 
into the quiet town of Malines. 

My attention was immediately awakened to the anti- 
quity of the surrounding streets and houses ; the latter 
are very large, and arc adorned in the veritable Flemish 
style. Some of the ornaments are excessively rich, 
and the points and gables are decorated in the most 
florid manner. It seemed, at first sight, that a hundred 
histories were attached to a particularly antique looking 
house, when mon, another appeared in a iieighboui ing 
street as qualm and fanciful, and then going further 
and furilicr on, others of the same character were seen 
in every part of the town ; and when at night I indulged 
in a reverie and promenade, the effect of all these was 
extremely picturesque and beautiful, especially as the 
moon, just then at the full, gave her softened lustre, 
and im])artcd a silvery tint that completed the perfect 
charm of the enseiMe. It needed very little effort of 
the imagination to fancy many a passer i)y and many a 
group lingering to have yet another word, actors in the 
scenes that Froissart and Philip de Comines depicted 
with so much fidelity. The garments of the poasantiy 
add greatly to the viise en 9 CfMe, and, above all, the 
moon shining so steadily. Whoever wishes to see the 
architectural beauties of Bel^um in their best Mpect, 
should certainly select moonlight nights during his ram- 
blings, in order to enjoy the fantastic appearances that 
will be found wherever he moves. A great many Eng- 
lish families were residing here, probably partly for 
quiet’s sake, partly for economy, as living in this out-of- 
the-way town is very moderate, house rent reasonable, 
provisions cheap, and luxuries attaiuid>le. It is also 
conveniently situated Within an easy distant of Brussels, 
and not a long journey from tbe coast. It is called Ma- 
lines and Mechlin ; under this latter designation it is 
well known to most of the fidr sex firom its laoe, whieh, 
though of coarser quality than the famous Brussell* va- 
riety, is yet veiy celebrated and much admired. 

Tbe host of the hotel, La Grue, ^sceompsnied me a 
short distanoe down the streli to the left or the Grsnde 
Place, inorder toshowme^oathednl: oaonrwiO^, 
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passed through a line of stalls and booths, and I found 
^ it was the Malines’ Fair. There were a great num- 
ber of stalls for the sale of cakes, fruit, and light fancy 
articles, and one which not a little astonished me, a 
book-stall. The books were of reiy various nature and 
age, some of the cheap lij^t books of the day, some few 
dark-looking volumes, which would have delighted the 
heart of a bibliopole to look at ; in fact, all sorts were 
here to be met with. Malines is the Canterbury of Bel- 
gium, being the see of the primate ; he has a residence 
not far from the cathedral, which is a quiet, respectable- 
looking edifice. 

The cathedral is very ancient, and is remarkable as 
possessing a lofty tower of immense height. The archi- 
tecture is evidently of the Moresco style ; on the outside 
is a clock-dial, the numbers on which are so large, that 
in the strong moonlight the citizens can tell the hour. 
The effect of the moon’s rays through the open Gothic 
work of the summit of this tower is beautiful. On the 
pavement is a circle of stones of tho same size and di- 
mensions as the clock above. The interior of the build* 
ing contains a picture, in the very best manner of his 
most finished style, by Vandyke. The subject is the 
Crucifixion. Tho vigour and attention to detail in this 
work aro most extraordinary. Some of the figures are 
in themselves exquisite studies. Tlic weeping Magdalen 
is perfect ; it is the very portrait of that devoted woman, 
who is licrc represented at the foot of the Cross. No 
idealist, however highly he may have formed his image 
of that lovely follower of divine faith, will be disap- 
pointed when he sees her on this glowing canvas. There 
was so much to notice in this celebrated painting, that 
I did not allow myself on this oceasioii suffieicni time 
to judge of Ihe merits of several others which were 
on the adjoining walls. Subsequent visits, however, 
did nut detain me by their side, for I invariably left 
all to enjoy again and again the real gem of the 
w'hole colic(ition. Every time I saw this one, I found 
some new beauty to admire, something too that bore 
minute inspection, and yet held out promise of more 
enjoyment for another day. It would seem to be an 
acknowledged verity, that the subject of which this 
painting is the representation, is one which stimulates 
the artist to all that is in him of genius and talent. So 
should it be, in the hour of that solemn agony, there 
speaks a voice lofty and prom])ting to the heart of the 
true worker in the province of high art. It is impul- 
sive rather than suggestive. It is a subject which can 
never tire ; and the more often we behold it with true 
devotional feelings, and with u thorough consciousness 
of its sublimity and grandeur, the more open will our 
hearts, sated with the petty vexations and wearisome 
trials of this world of woes and griefs, become softened 
and toned down to the endurance of our own lot. With 
respect to this particular artist, Vandyke, I can safely 
say, until this period of my life I never knew of what 
high conceptions he was gifted with. In England there 
arc so few of his sacred compositions, that I w'as con- 
tinually suiprisod with the beauties I met with in the dif- 
ferent clmr^ies throughout Flanders. My whole thoughls 
when in this cathedral were so constantly absorbed by 
repeated gazings on the Crucifixion, that, although 
I entered the holy walls seven or eight times dur ng my 
stay at Malines, 1 did not give more than five minutes' 
attention to the wondrous carved pulpit, which some 
connoisseurs reckon tho finest in Europe. It represents 
the Conversion of St. Paul, and occupies a large space 
in the body of tho cathedral. On my last visit, the 
sacristan led me to a monument in the wall of the choir. 
It is the family memorial of the house of Bartholdi. 
There is this inscription on it : — 

" TaIUM BERTnOLDOAUV, 

qui SJBOULO niCIXO TERTIO MeCHUNLA SOlCIVaRUNT HIO 
ULTIMA nOHUS." 

I had Agreat wiidi to see the botanical cardan, and 
found there was no difficulty in doing so. it is pnttlly 


ont^but the grass plot was at lAoe anofibnae to iqy 
English eves, accustomed to tho heat laths if tho gar- 
dens of trim English nrdenem. It was )|inocioili of m 
scythe or broom, and would most Bkoly 90 ohhUnuo to 
be till Uio great mighty Time, with his wnrthovjifig 
power, should mow away grass, garden, ' hhA oU ftijr 
things beside, into the regions of Etemi^» The good 
people who had charge of these public gaidefift dia not 
seem to have any idea of their deficiencies In this matter 
and could not understand why tho English ibonld to 
clip the luxuriant growth of nature, as to have thiar 
lawns mown once or twice a week. 

Tho conservatory was kept in very good QoncUUon, 
and had some very fair specimens of the Orchldaoeono 
tribe. In it also I beheld a novelty in ihe shape of sumo 
heliotropes and sweet-scented yellow-jasmines irahisd in 
the same way, aud to tho same height as our slaudam 
roses. The appearance was not only novel, hut very 
pleasing. 

After leaving the gardens, I met a friend wlu» was t»li 
his way home from Munich ; 1 was persuaded by him 
to play a game at billiards, and accompanied him Ihcio - 
fore to a room sot apart for the purpose ; the balls wci t^ 
very large, and the game is different Iroiu ours, for t he art 
consists in avoiding knocking tlic ball into the jiockols. 
The table w'as a small one. Our stay was short, but it. 
was an amusciiicut for an idle half hour, which solved 
to show one how these things aic done in Flanders. 
On our way to join the UiMe d'/irVe, we met a great 
man’s funeral ; he had been the grand seigneur of an 
adjoining village, and was being taken to his last earthly 
rcsting-placc in all the eonseipiciu'c of pomp. There 
Wits a great (}uantity of in iosis in the rear, one of whom 
had a velvet mantle covered with emblems of mortality, 
which had a lugubrious effect in the warm sunshine. 
The streets of Malines arc paril(;ularly clean, and ai’ti 
free from any annoying nuisunees. 

The sabots are much worn by Ihe lower orders who 
clatter along tho quiet places, with very certain lestl 
niony of their whereabouts. At the. market I saw soinu 
bo}s, who at the end of a long string ha<i fastened each 
a bird ; one of these unfortunates was a quail ; they worn 
all to 1)6 disposed of, but J did not remain to witness 
any of these commercial t ransactions. Tho vegetables 
and fruit exposed for sale were remarkably tine and 
very cheap; the pears were in excellent, order, very largt‘, 
sweet, and in great variety, ^rhero is a cnstoui 1 ob 
served in many of iltc ganleiis, both hei*c and in many 
other places in Belgium, of training t.he pear trees as 
the elms are done in the vicinity of London ; that is to 
say, all the lower branches arc lopped off, and the tn*o 
is made t.o grow in a sort of bush at the top. In all 
probability, this i.s designed to cause the tree to pro 
duee a greater ahiindanco of fine fruit. 

'J’lie eliurch at Ndtre Dame contains a picture by 
Bubens, which having been strongly n.eoui mended to 
my notice, I took on early opportunity <»f going to see it. 
It is placed on the back of the altar ; the coloui-s aro 
very fresh, and tho picture is in goo<l piCMiivution. H 
originally consisted of eight distinct groups, all having 
reference to the main subject The iraculmis Draught 
of Fishes;” but the whole having been carried oft'to |•aris, 
only five were subsequently restored ; consequent iy, in 
its present state it is imperfect. One of the volets has 
a figure of Tobias, drawn in tlic most masteiiy manner, 
and in colouring equal to manv of the productions of 
Titian. The walls of this church wcio hung with block 
drapery, on which skulls and ihigli bones were w orkcKl 
in white. Very dismal and very suggeatlvo of all sad 
things. It was here whore the lord of the manor, whose 
funeral I passed the previous day, was burled. Tho 
character of this edifice is essentially Gothic, and Inis no 
mixture in any of its parts ; so that these funeiwl equip- 
ments appeared the very eliniax ^ woe's desfiondeiitif . 

The oburch of St Jean, ponessing an alur^pieue, lAso 
by Rubens, and, indeed, eonsldered by him u beat 
production, claimed my attention; iod Mut hsriitg 
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some taroaUe in finding out 'the functionary who held 
the keys, I atood before *'the Adoration of the 
I mnat oonfees that I give the preference to the painUng 
at the church of Ndtre Dame. Either the canvas has 
been injured by cleanings or repairs, or else the colours 
having been laid on thickly, have given way, and thus 
deteriorated the general effect. The receipt in the 
handwriting of the great artist is carefully preserved by 
fhe custos. It is written in a good manly hand, and is 
signed Peter Paul Rubens. He was paid 1,800 florins, 
and began and finished the painting and volets in 
eighteen days. 

It was impossible to resist the invitation of my land- 
lady, who procured me an introduction to a pleasant 

S ic-nic party, who allowed me to accompany them to 
teen, where I saw the chhteau occupied by Rubens, and 
firom thence to Perck where Teniers resided, and where 
there is a picture of his which, however, 1 did not see. 
It was with much regret that 1 bade Malines adieu; not 
the least charm which the town has is its carillons, that 
so agreeably wait upon the ear with dulcet harmonies. 
They consist of a chime set in motion by machinery, 
and connected to which arc very many stops. Of an 
evening by the sido of the river, the carillons were wel- 
come harbingers of the night’s arrival. 




[tn Original Poetry, the Name, real or assumed, of the Author, 
is printed In Small Capitals under the title ; in Selections, it is 
printed in Italics at the end.] 


A CHILD’S LAMENT, 

ON THE UNEXPECTED DEATU OF A FAVOUAITE BlllD. 

W'ritlen and at the reqvett of, my Utile Son, 

BY THE »EV. HOWELL PIIILLIPS. 

It was a little wayward thing, 

'With crimson head and golden wing. 

The bird that died t<i-day : 

It hopped and cliirrupped in its cage. 

Buoyant, as though it knew not age, 

Aiid spent its life in play. 

Bui Death, whose noiseless, viewless hand 
Can man and bea.st alike command. 

Unkindly struck my bird: 

*No outward sign of sickness gave 
A token of a speedy grave, 

It died unseen, imlieard. 

The day of health, the peaceful sleep, 

With head beneath its wing— 0 1 ueop ! 

WJien morning opc’d her eye, 

Revealed my darling dead and cold, 

It’s perch relinquished, and it’s liold 
Of life 08 easily ! 

I loved the bird— my mother dear 
Loved it’a sweet note, so soft and dear, 

And cherished— fed it, too : 

And, as she feeds and fondles me, 


I, too. must weep, my bird, for tlice, 
l^or grief, where love, is due. 


iStfsttllaneous. 


VODE OF BREEDINO LEECHES IN 80INDE. 

The breeding of leeches, even in Europe, is kept a 
secret, so fer as anything can be in that quarter of the 
world. The breeding of them was at one period idmost 
entirely confined to a tribe of gigdes, but secret got 
kttovm and went abioad. In (keat Biitaini even to 


this day, the best deBorlfition of feeehes k piocured from 
the Continent. In Oeyioa^ where the varmy of leeches 
is more numerous porheps than in any part of the world, 
the propamtion of the sort used in phlebotomy is made 
a secret of. In India the leech propagators do all they 
can to keep the knowledge to thwselves. This has not, 
however, prevented one of our most accomplished 
naturalists and botanists from propagating these valu- 
able reptiles with the greatest success; so much so, 
indeed, as to be a great saving to Government in 
fumisMng the hospitals. Mqjor Blenkins is the gentle- 
man to whom we allude, and to whom wo take this 
opportunity of returning thanks for the perusal of his 
curious and very interesting paper on this subject. 
Burnt earthen vessels, commonly called "cottee pots,” 
are used for this puxpose, of globular shape or form, 
being three feet in circumference, one ditto in height, 
and with mouth six inches in diameter, each pot being 
two-thirds filled with stiff black earth, containing a 
good portion of clay. To this add four handsful of 
finely-powdered dry goat or cow dung, two handfuls of 
dried hemp leaves, finely powdered, with two ounces of 
assafoetida. The vessel is then filled to within three 
inches of the mouth with water, and the whole mixed 
up with a wand or stick. Leeches of full growth and 
of the largest size are required for propagation, varying, 
perhaps, from three to five inches in length, after being 
placed on and glutted from the human body. The 
leeches are put, nineteen or twenty, into each vessel ; 
an earthen cover is then placed over the mouth, and 
I the whole smeared over with a coating of cow-dung and 
earth, and placed in a sheltered spot, free from wind 
and sun. After the space of twenty-five days or a 
month, on the cover being moved off, about twenty 
cocoons will be found of the size of the sparrow's egg, 
and longer, and of a spongy nature. On being care- 
fully torn open with the finger, from five to fifteen small 
leeches will emerge. All of these arc then placed in a 
pot of water, into which a tabic-spoonful of sugar has 
been thrown. After ten days it is requisite to feed them 
with blood from iho human body for a period of three 
months, when they will have attained the usual size for 
application. During the warm months, after a respite 
of ten days or so, the breeding leeches can again be 
placed as above described. The leech appears to live 
about eighteen months, and any number can be pro- 
cured in this way , — Colonial Magazine, 


Life is to us all like a succession of shower-baths. 
Some shiver and tremble, and holding in their hands 
the fatal string, look round for a means of escape, and 
give a slight pull, and feel the first miseiy of the shock, 
and then in fear give way, and shiver, and look, and 
gently pull again, and at lost leave the scene of their 
trial, chilled and comfortless, and uninvigorated : and 
others rouse up their energies to face the seeming suffer- 
ing, and after the first alarm is over, find that they have 
attained a lasting good at the expense of a tteomentary 
evil, for good that must be which, at whatever price, 
strengthens our powers of self-command, and gives us 
moral courage . — Margaret Perdval, 
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CORIDON, PASTOBELLA, AND CALIDOBR* 

And ever vrben he came in eompanie 
Where Calidore was present, he would loure 
And byte his lip, and even for jealonsie 
WoR rcadie oft hia owne hart to dcvoure, 
Impatient of any paramour.” 

Spencer' a Faerie Queene, Book VI. Canto 9. 


THE CLOTHES-MOTH. 

Pbw sounds are more torrible to the housewife's ears 
than the name of the clothea-moth ; and yet, if any of 
our fair readers will take the trouble to peruse the fol- 
lowing details, they 'will perhaps feel a new interest in 
the object of their aversion, and gain a hint or tw'o as to 
the best methods of dealing with this insidious foe to 
the integrity of our blankets and woollen gannenis as 
well as costly furs. 

But, after all, it is not the doiUea-moih that docs the 
mischief; she merely lays the eggs, whi(‘k in due time 
are hatched into maggots or caterpillars, seldom so 
much as half an inch in length, but furnished with a 
pair of admirable mandibles, with which they shear the 
nap from woollen and hairy fabrics, not certainly from 
mere love of mischief, but from the very same motive 
which prompts most of us to active exertion, namely, 
for the sake of food and clothing ; for our clotlics-mag- 
got feeds upon woollen fibres, makes a jaunty cloak of 
the same to cover his body, and linos it daintily with 
silk, lest it should press too roughly against his delicate 
white skin. 

But still you will say, fair reader, it is the clothcs- 
moOi, aftor all, that is the pareM of all the mischief. 
Well ! bo it so — It was only last night that we heard a 
ciy of terror in our bed- room, and the terrific monster 
which caused it W'as brought to us for inspection. It was 
a poor little clotlics-moth that had hidden itself all day, 
and had just come out to take a litfle air in the refiresh- 
ing darkness of tho night (for the clothos-moth is a 
nocturnal insect, and cannot endure the light of day), 
when being dazzled and blinded by the candle, it 
rushed forward, (probably to put it out, but this w'c 
don't know,) and was caught. The four wings which 
cover the insect appear to ho little more than a mass 
of silky powder, and so fragile and delicate a thing is 
it that a touch sufHccs to destroy it. 

From the middle of spring until near niidsuntmcr, 
these moths may be seen dying al>out after sunset, in 
search of proper places for depositing their eggs. In 
order to ascertain ^e history of this insect, our favourite 
B6aumur inclosed a number of the moths in small 
bottles containing morsels of woollen cloth and stufi^. 
The eggs laid were so small as scarcely to be visible ; 
they were hatched in almut three weeks, au<l the tiny 
grubs immediately began in the naturalist’s bottles that 
work d havoc which is nmlly carried on in our drawers. 
They first begin to provide themselves with cloaks, and, 
in doing this, they exhibit from their very birth that 
wonderful skill whlcli is well calculated to engage our 
attention. Oe que la nature apjn'md eat a^ de hmine 
heure. At first ^ grubs can only be examined by 
means of a magnifying gloss, and they are therefore 
seen to moat advantage tt a more advanced age. The 
cloak or sheath which it forms soon after birth, is a 
sort of tissue of wool, tho colour of which, of course, 
depends upon that of the stulT attacked. Sometimes it 
assumes a veiy harle<min appearance from being com- 
posed of bonds of dilTerent colours, as the taste of tho 
inseiil; has led it to attack cloth dyed blue, green, red, 
gray, &e. Ths insect moves upon six scalvlegs, situated 
near the head, which are protruded for the purposes of 
loco motion, the sheath being dragged along after the 

(1) See Engraving on preeeding page. 




animal, and held in its plaoeby the xAembianous legs 
situated nearer the other extremitv. 

As caterpiBars increase very rapmly in size, the clothes- 
grub soon ontgrows its cloak. What does it do thenl 
does it take measure for a new ono, or does it enlarge the 
old onel Fart of its daily occi^ation is to lengthen it, 
which the ingenious insect does in the following manner. 
Putting its head out at one end, it seeks about for 
woollen filaments of the proper size : if those close at 
hand do not suit its purpose, it extends its body often 
as much as half out of the sheath in search of better 
ones. Having found one to his mind, the insect seizes 
it with the mandibles, and by repeated efforts tears it 
out of the fabric, and attaches it to the end of the sheath ; 
this is repeated many times. The operation is one of 
cutting as well as teariug, and for this the mandibles 
arc well adapted, consisting as they do of seal}' plates, 
similar to scissors, and terminating in a point. 

But it is necessary to increase the length of the 
sheath at both ends. How is this to be donel While 
M. 1?6aumur was watching an insect which liad been 
working at one end of the sheath, what was his surprise 
to sec a head emerge from the other end ! “ Can tho 
insect have two heads]” thought he, or is the ex- 
tremity of its tail formed like a head ?” On oontinuing to 
watch, there was no doubt that it was a head, and it soon 
appeared that the insect has the power of turning in its 
sheath, so as to put out its head at either end ; and this 
it does with so much rapidity that there scarcely seems 
time for a maneeiivre of such apparent difficulty. 

In order to see how the insect turns in its case, 
M. Reaumur cut a piece off the end of its sheath, so as 
to leave only about a third of the body covered. Tho 
insect immediately set to work to repair the damage, 
and did as much work in twenty-four hours as it would 
otherwise have done in a month. In turning, the insect 
bent itself double, tlic folded part projecting for a mo- 
ment out of the shc.ath, and occu)>ying what would he 
in the whole sheath the middle or widest part. 

But, as the caterpillar increases in diameter as well 
as in Icngtli, its sheath soon becomes too narrow for 
its body. The silk-worm and other caterpillars change 
their skin when it becomes too tight for them; does 
tho clothcs-moth caterpillar change its slicath in a 
similar way ] or does its increasing size distend the 
sheath so as to accommodate it to its body I The 
insect adopts a far more ingenious and efficient plan : 
it does exactly what a skilful tailor would do under 
similar circumstances; it slits open the sheath, and 
lets in a now piece of the required size; but, in order 
that its body may not be exposed while it is at work, it 
actually lets in fonr separate pieces, two on each side, 
BO that it is never necessary for the grub to cut open 
more than a single slit, extending half way along one 
side of the sheath. 

In order to watch these proceedings with facility, 
B6aumur placed some grubs whose sheaths were of a 
single colour, upon elotlM of a different colour, such as 
blue upon red, red upon green, &c. The bands of 
different colours which appeared across the shejitli, 
showed the periodical lengthenings, while those bands 
which extended in a right line from one end to tho 
other, showed the increase in width. 

In cutting open the sheath, the grub begins in the 
middle, and extends the slit to the extremity, using its 
mandibles for the purpose, which make as clean a cut 
as tho best scissom would do. When one slit is thus 
filled in, another is made and filled in like manner ; 
then turning in its sheath, the grub proceeds to enlarge 
the other half of the case. About two hours are occu- 
pied in making one cut, and the wool is filled in in the 
course of tho next day. 

It was stated above that the insect lines its sheath 
with silk. In common with most caterpillars, tho 
tdotbesmoth caterpillar secretes a quantity of silk, 
it spins into delicate threads, strong enough, 
hemver, to suspend it in the ^ air. With this silky 
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thraad il^ iasect ties together the diflhrent filaments of { material. It is not easy to see ihew grabs at woi^, he- 


wool which compose the sheath, forming, as it were, 
a kind of tissue, of which the warp is of wool, and the 


cause they attach themselves to the surface of iho skill, 
and are entirely concealed by the bait*. The itisoot 


weft of silk. This tissue is very firm in texture, for seems to take a pleasure in cutting off iheia hairs, i\»r 
the silk of caterpillars when drawn out is corered with those necessary for its wants are as nothing ootupareil 
an adhesive gum, which dries in the air, and serves to with the immense quantity which fslls from a skin 
bind the substances to which it is attached still more slightly stiaking it. A rasor could not shave off the 
closely together. While weaving the filaments of wool, hairs so completely or so well. 

the inseet carries the silken thread to the interior, It appears cxceAiiigly probablo that the woobmotb 
where it completes the lining. The spinning-tubo and the fur-moth belong to the same speeies. lli^umitr 
below its mouth is the shuttle, and the grub may l>e has taken the young grubs from fur luitl put them UluUt 
seen moving its head from one side to the other with wool, and they continued to live and thrive, uml tuey 


great rapidity. passed through their changes like the other grubs, lie 

Whether the insect begins its sheath with pure silk, has transplanted tljcm from wool to fur with tuiual sue 
or with a mixture of wool and silk, cannot l)e deter- cess. The grubs arc not at all niceiis to the kind of skin 
mined by ordinary observation ; but all its proceedings they are put upon ; for they seem to pasture equally Well 


become apparent by stripping the insect, and com- upon a horse's hide as upon the most delicate fur. They 
polling it, as it were, to make a now cloak. M. IbSaumur will even feed upon butterflies’ wings, as ilcatimur 
introduced into the end- of several sheaths a small twig, proved. 

and by pushing it forward gradually drove the insects M. BCaumiir has devoted a separate and very elabo 
out. They seem never to have thought of getting back rate memoir to an iinpiiry into the bc.st method of g»t- 
into the old sheath, which was left near, but set to work ting rid of the clothes moth ; ftrom this we select, a few 
to weave new ones ; sometimes the naked insect w'ould of the most important dotJiils. TiOt us flist uijtico a l’«w 
remain uneasy and restless for half a day, as if uncertain superstitions connected with the subject, 
what to do, but eventually they all began by weaving a According to Pliny a dress which has been userl to 
silken envelope, wliich was finished in one night; then cover a coffin is for ever after safe from the altack.s of 
the woolly shealli was formed, and completed in five or the grub, lliisis says that cantharides suspended in a 
six days, althougli 1,he old one had been several months house will drive them away, and ibai clothes wrappcil 
in progress. up in a lion’s skin are safe, (l^hcr writers rceomincud 

The young grubs w'ork in the same manner; they various vegetable substances, such as sabiuc, myrtle, 
first make a vest of pure silk, they then attach to the peppermint, iris, lemon-peel, anisu, itc. Catim rccom- 
central part of this a ring of little filaments of wool, mends a preparation of olives for rubbing over the 
parallel to each other, and inclined gently to the length interior of drawers. 

of the sheatli ; a second ring is added, close to and With the exception of the coffin and the Uon-sklii, 
partly supported by the first ; then a third, and so on ; llcanmur tried the other subslancus, and a variety of 
but in lengtheuingtbefibcath they first lay a foundation others; none proved injurious to the grubs, and some 
of silk, upon which the woollen filaments are afterwards of the most noted preserviitivcs even Mcoiiietl to make 
tied. the iirsects thrive. They were not ullbeled when shut 

The sheath formed by I lie newly hatched grubs, small up with pieces of cloth which had been steeped in vine*- 
as it is, is much too large for the insect's body, as if the gar, infusion of peppcrminl, sea sail, stida, &c, ; they 
grub wished to spare itself, for sonic time, the trouble of thrived admirably with iris-root, and were not at all 
enlarging it. In this state they do not retain a firm injured by cantliaridcs shut up with thorn In a bottle, 
liold of the sheath, for on shaking a piece of cloth Although the grubs attack woollen fabrics of all 
covered with young grubs over another piece of cloth, colouis, thc^ arcj not altogotlior indiHcrent as to tlu* 
llio naked insects will frequently fall dowm, leaving the texture ; they prefer loose textures to close ones, be- 
sheaths behind tliem. c.aiise in the one case the fibres are more easily torn 

At certain period.^ the insects remain inactive; this out. On this account tliey prefer the mip of the cloth, ho- 
is alway.s the case in winter, and for short seasons in cause it is so easily got at, and they do not ntUiok the 
summer and autumn. At such times they fasten the thread until tlie nap is removed. The more tbtt yam 
sheaths securely to 1 lie cloth on which they have been of the woven material is twisted, and the more perfeclly 
pasturing, by means of their silken cables, and no shak- the cloth has been fulled, the less is it exposed to their 
ing of the cloth will detach them. attacks. Some of the old tapestries remain eiii.ire, be- 

However singular it may appear that the stomachs of cause they are made of hard-spun yarn, whib'. modern 
these grubs can digest woolly fibres, it is not less re- tapestries of loose texture are destroyed in a thw' yoais. 
markable that the dye stuffs withw'hich these fibres are Thus tho tapestries of Auvergne are much more liai>lo 
coloured, pass through their bodies unaltered: licnce, to be attacked than those of Flanders; and thr «irgc, 
Ikcaumur has suggested that water colours of beautiful oucc so extensively employed in the houses ol France, 
tints, not otherwise easily attainable, might be procured has been almost entirely given up, on ac«'ouiii of ito 
by feeding the grub on different coloured wools. liability to the attacks of this grub. I lacks of cbalrs 


liability to the attacks of this grub. Hacks of cbalrs 


Wlien the grubs have attained their full growth, and arc now covered with leather, or some siH‘b nisleriul ; so 
the time of their metamorphosis is at hand, they some- that it is an actual fiict that the textile manufactures 
times abandon the stuff's which have hitherto furnished of France have suffered from the attacks of an ap- 
them with food and clothing, and seek out places ca- parently insignificant little insect. Felted goodw ape 
pablo of affording more fixed supports, such as* the but little attacked, on nci'ount of the interlacing of 
corners of drawers, walls, &c. They then bang up their the fibres rendering it difficult to separate them, 
sheath, with silken threads, by one or both ends, at “ But is there no remedy against tho attacks of the 
various angles between a horizontal and a vertical posi- clothes moth grub will tlie fair reader exelaitn, who 
lion, and close with silk both ends of the sheath. They has had the patience to accompany us thus fiir. Hlie 
Boon change into the chrysalis, which is at first of a will probably suspect the writer of being so oapiivab d 
yellowiBh tint, but pasBcs into radish. In two or three with the ingenuity of Iheso silk-lined- woidlen-cb.ttk 
weeks the perfect moth is formed ; she pierceB the end gentry, that he seeks to conceal tlio instrument of i heir 
of the sheath, and, after a few straggles, escapes into destruction. But what will yon say, fair reader, hi 
the air, and prepares to lay her eggs, from which a new fdring your husband to smoke his evoniug's cigtff Ui 
generation of gnibs will in duo time be hatched. the bed-room, instead of in the garden ] ( ^r would you 

The fur-moth does not greatly dififer from the i ^ being suflfbciited with the fumrs 

moth. The grub constructs its sheath in a shnMU^ lp|||ng sulphur? These are remedies, It is kru«; 
manner, the only dif^nce being in the nature of’ the Im^erhaps you will agree that they M wumw than 
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the disease. Let us then try some more practicable 
plan. 

It is usnal evoiy year with good housewives to turn 
out and dust their wardrobes and drawers, and to shake 
and brush their contents. This is an excellent preser- 
vative, if done about the time when the young grubs 
are hatched, which is during August and September. 
At this time they can be shaken off the cloth with a 
very little force ; but at other times, when they anchor 
their sheaths to the cloth with silken cables, it is not so j 
easy to get rid of them. 

It may, perhaps, strike many persons as remarkable, I 
that the wool on the sheeps’ back is not liable to the j 
attacks of tho clothca-moth grub. In fact they do not ; 
attack the wool until the yolk or natural grease of the I 
fleece is got rid of, and the more perfectly cloth is 
scoured, better is it suited to the palates of these 
creatures. Some oils, however, such as nut oil, suit 
their taste. This remedy, however, is not to be thought 
of, for no one would like to have his clothes greasy for 
tho sake of keeping away the moth. It is astonishing, 
however, how slight an application of grease is eflectual as 
a preservative ; merely passing a piece of undressed wool 
over some serge was found sufficient to preserve it. An 
infusion of tobacco, of pepper, of soda, and of olive oil 
had the same effect. And it is curious to notice the 
behaviour of the insect when shut up with this un- 
palatable food. Well may li^aumur exclaim, “ Je ne 
connoisKais pas encore to^t Icur gCmic quand j’ai chcrchc 
k devenir Icur destructeur.” Under such circumstances 
tho grubs adopt the same plan as some of our arctic 
voyagers have done to allay the pangs of hunger : they 
eat their kid gloves and leathern breeches ; the cater 
pillar, however, eats his woollen cloak or portions thereof, 
and supplies its place with the little diy round grains 
of excrement, which as before noticed retain the colour 
of the wool which has been digested : these grains are 
united with silken threads, and serve to keep the insect 
covered, which is essential to its well-being. 

It is an old custom with sonic housewives to tlirow 
into their drawers every year a number of fir cones, 
under tho idea that their strong resinous smell might 
keep away the moth. N ow, os the odour of these cones is 
duo to turpentine, it occurred to llf’uumur to try the 
effect of this volatile liquid. He rubbed one side of a 
piece of cloth with turpeulinc, and put some grubs on 
tho other : the next morning they wore all dead, and, 
strange to say, hod voluntarily abandoned their sheaths. 
On smearing some paper slightly with the oil, and 
putting this into a bottle with some grubs, the weakest 
were immediately killed ; the most vigorous struggled 
violently for two or three hours, quitted their sheaths, 
and died in convulsions. 

It was soon abundantly evident that the vapour of 
oil or spirits of turpentine acts as a terrible poison to 
the ^uba. Perhaps it may be said that even this 
remedy is worse than the disease; but, as ll 6 aumur 
Justly observes, we keep away from a newly-painted 
room, or leave off for a few days a coat from which 
stains have been removed by turpentine, why therefore 
can we not once a year keep away for a day or two from 
rooms that have b^n fumigated with turpentine. It is, 
however, surprising how small a quantity of turpentine 
is required : a small piece of paper or linen just moistened 
therewith, and put into the wardrobe or drawers for 
a single day two or three times a year is a sufficient 
preservative against moth. A small (Quantity of tur- 
pentine dissolved in a little spirits of wine (tho vapour 
of which is also &tal to the moth) will entirely remove 
the offimsive odour, and yet be a sufficient preser- 
vative. 

The fUmes of burning paper, wool, linen, feathers, 
and of leather, are also effectual, for the insects perish 
in any thick smoke ; but the most effectual smoke is 
that of tobacco. A coat unelling but slightly of 
tobacco is sufficient to preserve a whole drawer, 
trust our fair readers will not scold us for thus affording 


their husbands or lovers an additional excuse for per- 
petuating a bad habit. 

The vapour of turpentine, and thejunoke of tobacco, 
are also effectual in driving away mes, spiders, ants, 
oarwi«, bags, and fleas. The latter torments are so 
abundant on the continent, as frequently to deprive the 
weaiy traveller of his night’s rest. If he would pro- 
vide himself with a phial containing turpentine and 
spirits of wine in equal parts, and would sprinkle a few 
drops over the sheets and coverlid before retiring to 
rest, he will probably have reason to be grateful for the 
hint. Foreigners are in the habit of smoking in their 
bed-rooms — a habit which excites surprise and disgust 
in England ; it will now bo seen, however, that there 
18 a reason for the practice. 

In concluding this long article wo may sum up the 
whole with a short word of advice, in the form of a 
household recipo. 

TO KEEP AWAY THE MOTH. 

Before folding up and putting away your winter 
blankets, furs, and other articles, sprinkle them, or 
smear them over with a few drop.'i of oil of turpentine, 
cither alone or mixed with an equal bulk of spirits of 
wino. No stain will be left, and if spirits of wine be 
used, the odour is not disagreeable. C. T. 


THE LIVING AND THE DEAD. 

AN IRTSIT SKETCH. 

By Mrs. Hoare. 

In common with other imaginative and half-civilizcd 
people, the lower orders of Irish have many wild super- 
stitioDs connected wdth death. Not a mere cold belief, 
but a firm and lively faith in the existence of “ a world 
beyond tho grave,” fills their minds with a vivid con- 
viction that their departed friends are with them and 
around them still. ** Not lust, but gone before,” is a 
truth ever present to the warm-hearted Irishman; he 
continues to associate his buried ones in all the cares 
and pleasures of existence, and that in an every-day and 
lifelike manner, which w^ould often border on the 
ludicrous, did not the wild pathos, the genuine poetry, 
that clothe the expression of his mourning, seem fully 
to redeem it from any touch of vulgar association. 

The little damsel who, in Wordsworth’s touching 
ballad, so repeatedly asserted “We arc seven,” ought to 
have been a native of our Green Isle ; for there many a 
childish heart holds the loving faith that cheered tliat 
little churchyard lingerer. The anxious care also be- 
stowed by the very poorest peasant on the obsequies of 
his relative, shows that he believes tho latter still cog- 
nizant of his actions ; all business, however important, 
is postponed, whenever any funeral within a circuit of 
several miles is to be attended. To have “ a dacciit 
berrin, and all tho neighbours at it," is the grand object 
of an Irishman’s solicitude, when he feels his end ap- 
proaching. Many an old hoccough, the sum total of 
whose worldly possessions is borne on his back, and, 
being the tattered remnants of Irish old clothes,” 
would probably not fetch a silver sixpence at the rag- 
dealers, has died with a sum of money stitched into his 
fragment of a waistcoat, and encircled with a scroll cn- 
ioining those who find it ** to bury him dacent, or else 
his sperrit will haunt them for evermore.” The injunc- 
tion, coupled witlMRich a penalty, is, I believe, never dis- 
obeyed. In the lack of leUtives, professed keenere are 
hirM, whose practised tones of woe sound in their wild 
cadence so like the burst of real grief, that it is often 
only by watching the unmoved countenance and un- 
Guivering Upa of the old crones, one can distingnlsh 
tkjidr mouniing from that of the wife or mother of the 
dead. 
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♦'How can I expect other people to come to my 
berrin, if 1 don’t go to theirs?” was the unanswerable 
query of a labouring man, whoso employer sought to 
convince him of his folly in losing many days* work by 
attending the funerals of persons with whom he had 
had onty a slight acquaintance. 

But I forget — I am writing of my country, not as it 
is, but as it was. Now the stem hand of hunger, ay, 
of direst famine, has dimmed the meriy eye, and closed 
the white lip, whoso tones were once so joyous. Buoy- 
ancy of spirit is gone with vigour of body ; all the 
energies of mind arc concentrated in the one fierce 
cniving of animal life. “ Food ! food !" is the cry that 
echoes through the land the short bleak w'intry day, 
and the long dark frosty night, alike resound with the 
shrioks of those wdio perish from hunger and nakedness. 
In nothing is the utter disniption of old cherished feel- 
ing more apparent than in the poor creatures’ forced 
disregard of their dead. Instead of the careful laying- 
out of the corpse, the lighted candles, the protracted 
wake, where all who came were regaled with pipes and 
whisky, at an outlay which often sorely pinched the 
survivors, but was at all times made without grudging, 
they are now often compelled to leave the rites of 
sepulture to he performed by the rats, which sM^arm 
around the hovels, allured by their loathsome prey ; and 
in many cases devouring the liesli of the dying as 'well 
as of the dead. In some rural districts, the bodies that 
have died of what is emphatically called “ slan^ation 
ff ocr* are iiitcn'ed by wholesale at the public expense, 
uncoffined and imcarcd for. Such scenes are horrifying 
to contemplate, yet they are true ; nor can any human 
being foresee their termination. I will not, however, 
dwell on them longer, humbly trusting that the same 
gracious (lod, who, in .ludaea’s favoured land, had com- 
passion on the multitude, and, not willing to send them 
away fasting to their distant homes, created with his 
word a plenteous repast in the '^vilde^ue8s, may ere long 
send forth that mighty voice, to bid our fields once 
more be fertile, and our perishing poor ones live. 

I will notice a few instances of tlic stnuigc picturesque 
superstitions with which the poor Irishman, in happier 
times, loved to encircle the memory of his dead. 

(Ju a fine day in Autumn, about two years since, as a 
friend of mine, who resides in a wild district of the 
south, was walking on the road near his house, ho over- 
took a countryman returning from the next market- 
town. He was a stout middle-aged man, tolerably well- 
dressed, and evidently belonging to the class of small 
farmers. After the customary salutations, (in no country 
do strangers meeting casually on the road greet each 

other more cordially than in Ireland,) Mr. entered 

into conversation with him, as they walked along 
togctlier. 

This is a fine day for the country, your honour, 
thanks be to God for it.” 

“It is, indeed,” replied Mr. , “ and pleasant 

weather for walking. Have you far to go?” 

“Why, middling, Sir; my little place is about five 
mile ofti up at Gurthunow'en.” 

“ T suppose you were at M this morning?” 

“ I was, then. Sir, just doing a trifle of business at 
the market ; for herael/^ wasn’t able to go in to-day, 
and 1 had to sell some fresh eggs and young chickens 
for her.” 

“ You seem to have been purchasing, also,” said 

Mr, , looking at a large brown;papcr parcel, which 

he carried under his arm. 

The man’s countenance changed. “I was, your 
honour,” he said, in a mournful voice. “After two 
years' savings, *tis only now I was able to buy the 
makings of a cloak for my little girl.” 

(1 ) lu IreUnd, ** kerulf* is the term invariably and emphatically 
employed by the peasant to designate his spouae, when epeaUimIfi 
the third perion; the maacuUne pronoun being almllarly applied 
to him by nil better half. 


As he spoke, he opened the paroel, and displayed Iti 
contents, a piece of fine blue cloth. 

“ That will make a very nice eloak ittdewi sold my 
friend, smiling, “your daughter will outtnine all her 
neigh^urs next Sunday at mass.” 

“ It coat two guineas, Sir ; and though I m a p^r 
man, ’tis no more I’d think of that than of tlie mud under 
my feet, if *t wxuld bring ase or comfort to the soul of 
my darling. Ah, tna colleen bami he eriod, clasping 
his hands in sudden agony, “ the fifteen years you were 
left to me ran by as quick os the winter streams doirii 
the side of Coom llhuo, and ns pleasant as if tlie warm 
summer stopped with them always. But the dark day 
came at last; — and when the mother and 1 saw you 
stretched before us as cold and as white as tho snow- 
drift on tho hill, we thought the life within ourselves 
was gone for ever 1 I ax your pardon. Sir, for talking 
BO wild, but indeed there was few in the whole count ly 
like our Nelly. Even when she was a slip of a cldhi, 
going to the school, Father Jerry himself would slop 
her every Saturday after tho catrehiz, to strok(! her fair 
head, and tell her she answered tlio best of t hem all. W ell . 
after a while, when the first stun was over, and the inolhov 
and t had time to take some c(»mfurt from tlie two Utyn 
that were left us, — it began to give us sore trouble to think 
that she died without a cloak, and that maybe tin' 
cratbiir that wo kep all her life tender and warm, like 
a pet lamb, might be suffering now for the want 4tf it. 
So we set to work, saving every penny we Ciuild sempo 
together, till we’d have enough buy her a good mm ; 
and though the surrow^ and the lonesomcness is hurling 
our hearts yet, still ’tis proud the mother and 1 will bt' 
to see it haudsomcly niaile, aud waiting for her in the 
house.” ^ 

“Surely,” said Mr. “if your daughter bo, n« \ 

hope she is, in heaven, she will not need a cloak to 
shelter her there.” 

“No, Sir,” replied the man, reverently touching his 
hat, “ 1 BuppoBO she won’t.” 

“And in the other j)lacc, of dreadful pimishmcnt, it 
is equally certain that no earthly garment can avail as 
a covering.” 

“ True for your Honour.” 

“ Well,” continued my friend, “3011 believer W'hat wc 
deny, that there is a third tplaec, which you .call pur 
gatory ; but by all accounts it is aver^' hot placo^what 
could she want of a cloak there?” 

“Some of them,” replied the father earnestly, “do 
be very cold there. In parts of it there’s a dale of fnmt 
and snow', and sleet, and liail ; and how do I know hut. 
my darling child might be there, thinking hard 
thoughts of the father and mother limt ^vouldn't gel. a 
cloak to cover her. Any way, ’twill bo made, and left 
in the hou.se ; herself may take the loan of it to wear 
at times, but ’twill be Nelly’s cloak, and icadyforher 
there when she wants it.” 

“In that case,” said Mr. “it wouhl, 1 think, be 

a good plan if you had it made largo ctumgli to cover 
both; your daughter’s spirit might then find shelter 
under it, without depriving your wife of its iiho.” 

“That’s A-^ery true; indeed, Sir, T never thought of 
that before. Plase God, I’ll have it done; and, sure 
’twill comfort the motlicr’s heart, when she's going to 
mass or to market, to think slic has the sperrit of her 
colleen havm along Avith her uudernathe the cloak.” 

This is the substancjc of a bond fide conversation i 
the firm persuasion entertained by the poor father that 
the departed possess a sort of semi-corporeal existence^ 
is very general among the peasantry In the remote 
districts. Near tho towns, of course, such superi titions 
have dwindled away, and the present goneral ddlhsion 
of education through the land will proliably tend to 
banish them completely from thomuids of tho rising ' 
generation. Even now it is often difficult to draw from 
the mountaineer a candid confession of his faith InsAich 
matters. Docs he suspect that you are quiaaltm him— - 
and his perception of the slightest approach to 
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U quiek Iteyond expression-- ho immediately either 
dbielterg himself under a moat natural appearance of 
Btupid civility, agreeing with cveiy thing your Honour 
says ; or, if the humour takes him, and that he sees 
you are a British tourist, bent on making yourself 
thoroughly acquainted with all the chameleon shades of 
Trish charaetor during a three weeks' excursion, he will 
l>e likely to cram you with a series of as improbable, 
not to say impossible fictions, as ever graced tbc hot- 
pressed pages perpetrated by an critint and arrant 
cockney. Those, however, who reside amongst them, 
and cunvorso with them skilfully and kindly, without 
betraying any latent disposition to mock, will often 
discover curious comers and recesses of the Irish mind. 
Old customs and traditions also, lingering among the 
pagan monuments to which they probably owe tlieir 
origin, are often, when explained, interesting alike to 
the poet and the antiquary. In later times the ima- 
ginative spirit, which still dwells amidst our highlands, 
ha.s given form and consistency to many a strange idea 
connected with the abode and occ.iipations of the dead. 

I was struck with an instance of this which fell lately 
under my own observation, in tbc mountain district of 
the south to which I have before alluded. A belief is 
etitertaincd there, and very generally, 1 think, in other 
places, that the last person interred in a churchyard is 
compelled to draw water for the refreshment of the 
souls in purgatory, until he is relieved by a new comer. 
When, therefore, it happens that two funerals are fixed 
to take place on the same day, the hurry, the mcing, 
the fighting that occur between the rival parties, each 
wanting to Bo<mrc precedence of intennent for their 
friend, defy all description. On such occasions it will 
sometimes happen that the coffins arc fractured in the 
struggle, and the cold ghastly faces of their occupants 
become exposed, presenting a horrid and reproachful 
contnist to the flushed augry counteiiunccs that 
surround them. Sometimes the scene ends in blood- 
shed; more frequently the weaker party yield thejf^fM, 
with a bad grace, indeed, and generally Inspired with 
thoughts of peace by the cogent arguments of the 
officiating pastor's horsewhip, which, potent in its oflice 
as the trident of Kc))tune, — pungent in its application 
as the sceptre of Ulysses, when it visited Thersites’ 
ba^!k, — seldom fails to quell a rising tumult. 

In the village of I there is an old churchyard 

whose narrow precincts are already filled with graves; 
yet, as it lies in the centre of a large ])arish, funenils arrive 
there very frequently. The grounds of a friend of 
mine adjoin it ; his flower garden is, indeed, divided 
from it only by two low fences, and a narrow lane be- 
tween, so that the inexpressibly mournful tones of the 
Irish cry are often heard distinctly there, contrasting 
painfully with the sweet song of birds, and all the 
joyous melodics of summer time. One day, as Mr. — > — 
was standing in bis garden, he saw a long procession 
appearing on the brow of the opposite hill. It wound 
slowly down a path made through the heather, and the 
wild sound of wailing that floated faintly on the breeze, 
told the reason of the sad array. As they approached 
nearer, the bearers of the cofiin quickened their pace 
almost to a nm, followed by their companions; and 
when they reached the road w'hiiii led tow'ords the 
churchyard, they dashed forward with a speed most un- 
suited to their solemn errand. The reason was soon 
evident. Passing a turn of the road, in the opposite 
direction, there appeared another funeral approaching 
I with equal rapidity. At the moment that they came 
in sight, both parties were about equally near the goal ; 
and it seemed impossible to tell which would win the 
raee. A race indeed it was, for the rival bearers, ex- 
changing a loud shout of defiance, rushed on as rapidly 
as if no burden rested .on their shoulders. Arrived at 

Mr. ’s gate, the people from the mountain saw that 

their direct path lav across his lawn and garden, and 
that, by rushing uirou^, they might gain on the 
enemy. Ko sooner thought of than aoeomplished. 


With the most reckless disrogazd of crushed flowers 
and trampled beds, they ran aoross, thinking not of 
the mischief they were doing one whom, nev^heleBe, 
^ey all loved and reiq»ected« Q%ey gained the church- 
yard, but owing to the intervening hedges, which had 
to be surmounted, their rivals were there before them. 

" *Ti8 no good for ye, ye mane spalpeens,’* shouted 
the leader of the mountain party. ‘*’lVas well wo 
licked ye last fair day, when poor Denis was to the 
fore, — and why wouldn’t we do as much now to save 
him from demaning himself by being water-carrier to 
one of your breed. Hurroo for the Cartys !” 

And, without waiting for his foe’s retort, which was 
by no means slack or slow in coming, he brandished 
his shillelagh, and, followed by his friends, rushed on to 
the combat. Furious and deadly would have beeu the 
affray,— indeed, at its conclusion, the candidates for 
sepulture would scarcely have been limited to two, but 
just at the critical moment, five or six well-armed 
I “ peelers” were seen advancing. The constable who 
headed them was a shrewd elderly man, thoroughly 
versed in the character of the people, and “ up” to all 
j their ways. He did not make any hostile demonstra- 
[ tion, but interposing boldly between the parties, 

I “ For shame, boys,” he said, “ for shame, to be fight- 
ing and destroying one another over the cold corpses of 
them tliat desarve better usage at your hands.” 

“Mr. IJagle,” said the leader of the Callaghans, 
lowering his brandished cudgel, — a pacific movement 
' which produced a pause between the combatants on 
botb sides, — “ I’m satisfied to lave it all to you, for ’tis 
well known you’re an honest, sinsible man ; tliough, not 
being ‘ of our profession, ’tisn’t rasonal)le to suppose 
you'd feel the same as wc do in regard of the other 
world. IJowaudcver, you see, wc won the race fair ; and 
I put it to you, now, is it right that them akwr^nuns 
forninst you should* bury their friend first, and have 
Tlmdy Callaghan attending the likes of him with | 
water ?” 

“Ilould yer loiiguo !” exclaimed the warlike chief of | 
the Cartys ; 'tis happy and proud the best Callaghan i 
that ever handled a spade ought to be, to put his hands 
under the feet of a Carly I Whether or no, we’re licre 
as well as you, and the never a sod shall be laid this 
blessed day on Tade Callaghan’s grave, till wc have our 
own Denis handsomely settled.” 

“’Tis a foliy to talk that way, man, while eveiy 
mother’s son of us here is able and willing to fight 
you — ay, and to take the cousatc well out of you, too, 
and show that your fists, at the best of times, am’t 
aqual to yer tongues.” 

“ Oh ! as to prate and palaver,” retorted his adversary, 

“ ’tis aisy seen who has the most of it ; but, you luifjht 
08 weU yet holy waiher otU of a minUters wiy, as be 
standing argufying here with me.”' 

“ Whist, boys, whist, with that unsignified talk,” 
said Nagle, “and let me insense you at wanst into the 
rights of the matter. 'Tis a sin and a shame for any 
two sets of Christians, let alone neighbours, to be 
fighting with one another, like wild bastes, over the 
bodies of the dead. Callaghans and Cartys, you seemed 
both of you to come up purty much about the same time. 
Noil*, I’d like to know what’s to hinder Father Jeny — 

I see him coming towards us now, v'alking, poor mm, 
as fast as the gout will let him — what's to hinder him, 

I say, from standing right between the two graves, and 
reading the service for both at waiwt. Then you may 
lower the two corpses into the ground exmuy at the 
same moment ; so that Bir Isaac Newton himself, that 
flogged the world at ^ebra, couldn’t tell which would 
have to draw Uie first pail of water.” 

This well-timed suggestion seemed to give g^eral 
satisfaction. It was Imihediately acted upon, to the 
great joy and relief of the good Father Jeny, whom 


1 this fenteiiee wm taken down, whsfiin, lh>m Qm Ups of a 
oonntrymiin, a few wedke tllkcS. 
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repeated attacks of goat had rendered leu aciiTe than 
hmtoforc in the dischaige of that arduous portion of 
his pastoral duties which included promiscuous flagel- 
lation. After the simultaneous interment of the bodies, 
all present dispersed peaceably to their several homes; 
perfectly satisfied that, in consequence of Nagle's in- 
genious expedient, the pu^atoriai labour of water- 
carrying would be fairly divided between the departed. 

Boon afterwards a circumstance occurred in the name 
place, somewhat similar to the above, yet also differing 

from it. Mr. had been very kind and constant in 

visiting and relieving a poor man who lived at some 
distance, mid who had long been afflicted with an in- 
curable disease. His dim eyes used to brighten, and 
his thin hands were clasped together, as, with all the 
fervour of an Irish heart, and all the eloquence of 
an Irish tongue, he was wont to invoke unnumbered 
blessings on the head of the visitor, who, kneeling beside 
Ills straw pallet, sought to direct his mind towards the 
things of the eternal world. At length he died, 
and his fiimily were left desolate mourners. They 
weiu ])Oor — miborably so— and could not afford “ a 
handsome wake;" but, Avhen the day of interment 
arrived, the remains of Daniel Lynch were followed to 
the grave by a weeping train of relatives, whose hearts 
swelled with sorrow', deeper perhaps and more sincere 
than is soinotimes found under crajjcs and sable drapery. 
Their number, however, w'as few when compared with 
the crowds that thronged towards the house of a rich 
farmer, wlio had died on the same day, and was to be 
buried at the same hour as liis humble neighbour. 

It BO happened, that Mr. was again in his gar- 

den, engaged in the pleasant task of cultivating his 
flowers, and watering them from a clear well, which 
bubbled up near the boundary edge. Even in fliat 
country, famous for its thousand sparkliqg streams — 
“ diamonds enchased in a setting of emeralds," a jeweller 
might call them, if a jcw'eller happened to be taken 
poetical — this spring was distinguished for the sweet- 
iKiSK and clearness of its waters. He looked up, as the 
keening met* his ear, and saw the two parties ap])roach- 
ing. They mot at the churchyard gate, and for a 
moment, loud sounds of contention and mutual 
tlirciitcnings of hostility drowned the i)laintive tones 

of grief. Atr. immediately hastened towards the 

ground, and when he arrived there, saw with pleasure 
that the Aveaker party had resolved to yield. Already 
the priest’s voice w'as heard reading the solemn service 
over the rich man’s grave, while poor Daniel’s friends 
dreAv moodily aside, and bent their eyes on his humble 

coffin. Mr. went towards them, wishing to speak 

some w'ords of comfort, but tlicy scorned not t^o regard 
him. At length the w'idow, clasping her hands, threw 
herself on her knees, and raising her streaming eyc.s 
toAvards liis face, cried, w'ith a voice as earnest as though 
she were begging for her life, — 

Ah ! Mr. — -, 'tis yourself that was fond of him, 
while he was alive ; and sure, now that he’s gone, and 
has tlie sore burden laid an him, you won’t refuse to 
let him go to your well for the water ! ’’ 


THE HEART OF MONTROSE. 

Tub civil war of Scotland during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, so truly denominated “ The 
Troubles,” while they created wounds which required 
the lapse of more than a century to heal, have yet 
afforded some of the noblest examples of chivalrous 
loyalty and generous devotion which history has ga- 
thered in her starry zone. Whatever be the judgment 
passed on the risings of 1715 and 1745, when, notwith- 
standing the growing prosperity of tl^ empire under 
the pea^ul dynasty of Hanover, men, ay, and women 
too, gladly perilled life and fortune for the wandering 
and fbriom Pret^en, few have refused to do honour 
to the memoiy of hj^ who brought to the cause 


the enthusiasm of youth and the gloiy of an aiirieui 
and unsullied name, whose brllUmit victories retrieved 
the cause, and threw a halo over the troublous suuHct of 
his martyed monarch— the ehivalroui but ill fated 
Montrose. 

The undying loyalty which endeared him fo tlie 
Highland clans, — ^tho victorios he won lor the IH»yai 
standard, amid Highland snows and Imtuuiuorial 
mountains, were meetly followed up by the luaguUui* 
mity and Christiau heroism with which he met a dcuth 
as terrible and uiidcsorvod as that of his king. 

A dreary pageant it must have l>oeu, that, OH thst 
May morning, wended its way tlirough the quaint 
streets of Edinburgh; Montrose richly dressod, ** luors 
like a bridegroom than a criminal going to (he gal lows, 
his delicate white gloves uii his hands, his sUa^kiltgM of 
incarnate silk, and his shoes with their ribbands, on hii 
feet," sealed aloft on a uiiHcnddc cart, giiritig anniitil 
him with au unmoved oyc on the ill -suppressed joy i>l‘ 
the craven Argylc. on the stem array of Hazon tuddlory, 
and, high above all, the grim uppamluH of death. 

“There was ffhuy ou hiis Ibrohead, 

'rtiere was lustre in his cat, 

And he iie\er walked to battle 
More proudly than to die.”^ 

Repelling the offers of Hpiritiial comfort made !•)' tin* 
Coveiiuuting ministers, Avith ilie gentle wonU, 1 pray 
you, gentlemen, let me ilie in pcai'iC,” he heiit on hi” 
knees, and that rude mult itude bohchl with tean* I Iac 
hero-death of a high-minded and ChrisliuD iiobitiman 
Thus died, at the age of :17, James Orahaino, Marquis 
of Moiit.ruse— a man wboso pvoscnco was a sure prcstiv.c 
of victory among Highland hosts, whom in his eiilo 
I kings had delighted to honour, and of whom Cardinal 
I dc llotz, the Jrioul of Condf* and Tureuuc, spoko 
I ‘UliO only man that had ever rciuinded him of (lie 
heroes of JMutareh." 

According to the barbarous custom of the age, in his 
doom it Avas pronounced that “liis head was to Iw 
affixed ou aii iron pin, and scion the pinnacle of the 
west gavel of the iicAv jirison of Edinburgh,*’ while Ills 
limbs w ere to l*e distributed among four principal towns 
of HcotUnd. On the night in Avhich this doom was 
pronoimecd, he wrote with a diamond on the wimiovAS 
of his prison these linos, Avhich, from the circutUHtamAcs 
of their comjiosition, arc truly remarkable : — 

“ Tjct tliRin bestoAA on every’ airtld a limb ; 

Then open nil iny veinu, iliat 1 may swim 
’i'o tliuc, my Maker, in that criinoqn lake ; 

Tiien place my parlioilei] licnd upon a stake, 
iSeeller my allies — atrew lliera in the air - 
Lord! HI lice thou kuuw’st wliere all these atoms are, 

Tin hopeful thou’ It recover onci‘ inj dn**!, 

And confideiii thou'll raise me with the just.” 

Dut they who sought to deepen tlio guilt and iiirnmy 
of the dead Montrose were but the uiiNvilling iustru 
meuts of spreading his renown ; for it was tlu'se black- 
ened remains of all that was once so graeeful and true, 
that evoked the spirit of justice, imd bn sight his mur- 
derers to a doom no less fearful. It W’os ihc vision Un* 
of these insulted remaius that ever lumntoii the uiinAl 
and nerved the red arm of his aveuging' grandson, the 
terrible Dundee. 

When this reociiou took place, and the friends 'iff 
Montrose came forth from theiv hiding-places, oiid 
gathered from the four wiud.s his bleached remains, we 
heart alone— that heart, which had Umibbod so tnib 
for his king and country— was nowhofo to lie fuuMtj. 
A deep mystery for long hung over ito disappearattCa* 
which was only elucidated by the pubUoatlou of rtttn% 
traditions.^ 

At the time of his execution, the friends of Montnulo 
weiu scattered abroad, and most of them hud soug^ 


(1) Point of the compoRSi 
it) We allude to the AppeutUx to Napier’s ** Moeirosa and (ha 
Ctmnantarf,” 18SS. 
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for safety in foreign lands. It yns to woman alone — 
that ''ministering angel” in the darkness of affliction^ 
that he was indebted for much of his undaunted bearing 
in his final trials ; the hands of women had woven for 
him " the fine scarlet, laid over with rich silver lace, 
the bands and cufis exceeding rich/’ in which he died 
BO bravely, and it was a woman who, in her deep love of 
the dead, at the risk of her own life, possessed herself 
of the heart of Montrose. 

!Nine years before this event, his nephew, the Master 
of Napier, had wooed and won the Lady Elizabeth 
Erskine, a daughter of the Earl of Mar. Bhe proved 
well worthy to be the wife of one who (to use his own 
words) “could have lived with her meanly in the deserts 
of Arabia but who left his youthful bride to follow 
the fortunes of his kinsman. During the brief respite 
firom public turmoil which he enjoyed, Montrose had 
become fondly attached to his gentle niece, and to her 
he had promised to leave, as his most sacred memorial, 
his heart. His mutilated body had been scarcely two 
days in the grave when this youthful lady, no unworthy 
daughter of the land of Catherine Douglas and Flora 
Macdonald, at imminent peril procured the rare me- 
mento of the illustrious dead. After having been 
carefully erobali^cd, it was placed within a steel case, 
made of the sword of the hero, and this again within 
a gold box, which had been presented to an ancestor of 
the family by a Doge of Venice. The whole was de- 
posited in a large silver urn, and cherished by the lady 
as the dearest and proudest relic of the departed. It is 
pleasing to think that the features of this high-suuled 
woman may yet bo seen on the canvass of Lely, An 
old picture hangs in Merchist.ou Castle, near Edinburgh, 
the scat of her dcscondanis, in which she stands, calm 
and noble in her look, in the brilliant dress of the time 
of Charles IT., and wdth her hands placed piously around 
the silver urn. 

Let us now follow the heart in its strange vicissitudes. 
Dearly as Lady Napier prized the relic, she deemed 
that it ought to be in the hands of the Marquis’s son, 
who, along with her husband, was still a refugee in 
Holland, and to him it was accordingly sent. Years | 
passed away, and the generation that witnessed tbe 
death of Montrose had been gathered to the grave. 
Continued troubles surrounded the family, and the pre- 
cious um was lost abroad. Chance, however, restored 
it to the fifth Lord Najiicr. A friend of the family had 
recognised it in the shop of a curiosity-dealer in Holland, 
and immediately purchased it. This uoblemau, when 
travelling in France, was taken ill, and, on his death- 
bed, bequeathed to his daughter as his most precious 
legacy, the golden casket of her ancestors. 

Again the scene changes — and the ** sole daughter of 
his house and heart ” is wedded and accompanies her 
husband on his country’s service to distant India. 
While off the Cape do Verd Islands, the fleet of which 
their Indiaman is one is attacked by some French 
frigates. With the ardour and zeal that' distinguish 
his countrymen, her husband volunteers to take the 
command of four of tho quartcr-dcck guns. In the 
midst of the conflict stood the lady, with all the chi- 
valry of her race, on tho open quartcr-dcck, her son 
clinging to one hand, and the heart of Montrose in the 
other. It seemed as if that heart had power, even in 
its dust, to animate those around it to noble deeds, for 
there stood this weak woman with her youthful son, 
while the enemy’s fire mowed down two of the men at 
the guns, and a splinter struck and shattered the outer 
cose of the casket. The frigate was called off, and the 
gallant Englishwoman lived to seo the relic repaired by 
tbe cunning of a Hindoo goldsmith, and to cherish it 
as the proudest memorial of her mountain home. 

- But alas ! the veneration wi^ which she viewed it 
became to her the cause of its loss, and it does not deem 
strange that what the English lady cherished so fondly, 
should, to the superstitious mind of the Hindoo, seem 
to possess the dhaim of an amulet, and confer on the 


I owner safety in battle. We find that it was stolen, and 
I afterwards traced to the palace of an Indian chief, who 
had bought it from some one at a high price. And 
there it lay enshrined amidst the fantastic symbols of 
a strange religion, tbe simple oluect of a Hindoo’s 
adoration. This chief was the Pollygar or captain of 
Pundlar-Courchy, a fort and district in the neighbour- 
hood of Madura. 

More than a centuiy had passed away since the execu- 
I tion of Montrose ; tho factions that were renewed over 
I his grave had for ever become quiet ; the royal race to 
I whose cause he had devoted his life-blood was repre- 
sented by one old man, a cardinal of Bomo ; Biitish 
arms and enterprise had opened up a pathway to the 
fabled wealth of the East, and now, beneath the tropical 
sun of India a Hindoo chief was prostrating himself 
before the heart of the “ Great Marquis,” and bearing 
it about with him as a spell of sufficient power to 
shield him from the dangers of Mahrattawarfarc. Thus, 
when, in the land of his birth, his chivalrous career, 
his high spirit of loyalty, and his heroic end, had be- 
come the theme of poet and novelist, all that* was 
material of James Grahame was cherished by an igno- 
rant Hindoo, as the source wrhcncc his spirit derived 
strength in tho turmoil of war, and the suspicious calm 
of Indian tranquillity. We could wish w'C knew more of 
this mail’s history than we do ; we know enough, how- 
ever, to pay the tribute of admiration to his character, 
and of sympathy to his misfortunes. For it remains 
to be told, how, when informed of the circumstances 
connected with his “ charm,” he generously re.storcd the 
casket to the English lady, saying, that “ he considered 
it his duty to fulfil the wishes of tho brave man whose 
heart was in the urn, and whose wish it ivas that his 
heart should be kept by his descendants.” As if the 
charm that ruled tho destiny of his life had indeed de- 
parted, ho was hurried into revolt from tho Nabob of 
Arcot, and fell a victim tje the rigour of Anglo-Indian 
justice. There is somctliing infinitely touching, we 
think, in tho wish expressed by him on tlic eve of exe- 
cution, that sonvJ one would preserve and cherish Mu 
heart, as they had done who loved the European war- 
rior 80 W'CU. 

The heart thus singularly preserved and generously 
restored, remained in the lady’s possession till accident 
again deprived her of it, and that forever. Keturning 
home from India wuth licr husband through France, in 
1792, their plate and jcw’cllcry were required to he 
given up to the French Govenimcnt, For greater 
security, she entrusted the heart to the care of an En- 
glishwomen, resident at Boulogne. Years passed on, 
the plate .and jewellery were scrupulously restored, but 
dc<ath had removed the keeper of the casket, and with 
her all knowledge of the place where it was deposited. 


THE GREAT MYSTERY ON SALISBITRY 
PLAIN. 

Years have passed since first a certain huge pile of stones 
attracted attention. Ages have passed since the erection 
of these majestic remnants. Years, pregnant with tho 
advent and reception of vast and weighty truths, have 
long since gone by, and yet they have neither brought 
nor left any ccrlain record of those mystic monuments. 
There they stand on Salisbury plain, apparently defying 
all the influences of Time, the great destroyer of all 
things— assuredly defying all human ingenuity to 
decipher. A great mystery, truly 1 Who shall their 
purposes unfold to us 1 The Pyramids and the Man in 
the Iron Mask have alike baffled human perceptions to 
solve and define. So, too, Stonehenge is the grdfe 
wonder of our isle, a^, if anything can add to the 
astonishment which its appearanto excites, it is the 
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extraordinary &ct, that the greater proportion of Tiai- 
tors to it, consiat of foreigners ; Germans of all states, 
Italians, Frenchmen, Americans, Ac. It seems impos- 
sible to account for the insensibility which leads many 
a tourist to leave it on one side, and seek for objects to 
mtify his curiosity miles and miles away. England 
does not contain any more stupendous piece of art, and 
certainly cannot boast of anything more wonderful; 
yet, to the m^orlty of wonder-loving, pleasure-seeking 
Englishmen it is unknown, unthought of, and, it is to 
bo feared, uncared for. The very situation of it is both 
imposing and commanding — standing quite alone, on 
a plain which looks interminable, and which on a hot 
summer’s day or on a winter’s night has neither tree 
or hut for shelter or repose near it. Majestic, wondrous 
pile ! thy artificers unknown, thy uses undiscovered, 
how solemnly thou remainest in thy solitary glory ! 
Thy bard should be another Ossian, and the chorus that 
responds to the chanting of thy grandeur, the roaring 
waves of the old ocean, that roll for over and for ever, 
till Time and thou shall bo no more. To attempt an 
explanation, or to elucidate this mysterious temple, is 
in these our later days of careful and rigorous inquiry 
an unsatisfactory task, and one which could afford no 
possible advantage to any one. Truth to say, wc should 
end where we began. All is conjecture. That it was 
a temple erected for worship seems feasible enough to 
believe. That that worship was the religion of the 
aborigines of Grmt Britain, is also most probable. And 
if this latter supposition be received, we must at once 
give to the Druids tlic credit of its erection and appro- 
priation for sacred rites. The theory at one time ottered 
to the scientific world by that celebrated architect Inigo 
Jones is capable of a thorough refutation. It was his 
pleasure to give the Homans the credit of this structure ; 
but it is manifestly an error to suppose that that people, 
who, long anterior to their invasion of this country, 
were masters of the arts of <lesign, and lived and wor- 
shipped in buildings of a mAt constructive character, 
would have contented themselves with any temple so 
simple as Stonehenge. Besides, there arc no analo- 
gous remains in localities more densely populated by the 
Koiiians than Britain ever was. Among all the relics 
exhumed from ibc barrows that are near, or surround 
Stoneliengc, no Uomaii work has been found — no coin 
has ever been discovered in any of the tumuli— nothing 
to afford a clue or trace of a Homan origin. One more 
proof against the idea is the fact that a number of these 
ciiclcs of stone, more or less broken, are to be seen in 
all parts of t he kingdom, in Ireland, Scotland, and in 
the smaller isles, and places where it is well kno^vu the 
Homans never w'cnt. The skilful reasoning and accurate 
investigation of Dr. Stukely are all against the proba- 
bility of a Homan origin. The fanciful hypotheses that 
have been given to the world from time to time are 
most amusing, and would form an odd volume for the 
entertainment of those who are wont to date their con- 
clusions from realities, and not imaginaiy speculations. 

I But to one conclusion we must come at last. The 
Druids are almost beyond question the originators, and 
as priests the performers in this stupendous temple. 
It stands, as has been before noticed, on a vast plain. 

{ There is an outer and inner circle of stones. The outer 
I is in diameter about one hundred and nine feet. The 
I thickness of the stones forming this circle is three feet 
and a half; the number of stones forming the outer 
I circle was sixty, of which thirty were stones standing 
I upright, the remaining thirty being what are called 
I imposts, that is, stones placed on the top of others. 

I Both the uprights and imposts are each of one piece, 

! BO that the labour and difficulty with which they were 
•pla^ in their position may be conceived. These 
uprights and imposts are maintained together by means 
oiinortices and tenons, whioh are geometrically adapted 
to their work in' the most methodical manner. The 
inner eirde of stones was more irregularly shaped and 
smaller thwi die outox''. In this were a number dT ston^ 


forming an oval. An altar and cell oomploisd the 
temple. 

Such is a very cursory description of the state of this 
most remarkable building, in the days of its normal 
greatness. Many of the stones have diaapia^ared 
altogether, others have fallen, and but few rstnnln in 
their pristine erectnesB. Enough, however, is left to 
show the design and intention of the founders ; enough 
to impress the spectator witli sublime and exalted feel- 
ings, which the character of the monotonous and ihoary 
scenery surrounding is wcU caloulated to heighten -a 
solemn temple, made with hands yet withal so Mliuftte, 
with materials so plain yet so monstrous, that Itl 
I is magnificent. One author « these upright s( ones 
seem to grow out of the earth as they stanu.” Aiuillior 
doubts the possibility of their having been c'onv»\ved 
from any considerable distance. It is sai d tliat the ueHti^st 
point whence these stuiiCH could have been broufjht 
is sixteen miles distant. How they were brought, 
is one of tho mysteries peculiar to the entire Huhjei*t.. 

The Hcv. J. Ilathurst Deane, in his hook, written iu 
3833, on Serpent Worship, states jis his belief that Mu y 
came from Grey Wethers near .V bury, and that thev 
were probably conveyed on rafts to their dostiuiiliou ; 
these rafts being fioiitc<l on a river '^hieh ran, us ho 
considers, under the hill on which Stonehenge 
In a survey made in the year 18J6, it does apfiear that 
there arc some grounds for this opinion, as evUl<Utt 
traces of a river having fornmrly nin by and past, 
Amesbury were visible. But bore, all is again men' 
conjecture, and iu that dubious field it is Impolli/ie lo 
enter. Upwards of a hundred years since, Dr. IStiiktil,\ . 
the Hector of All Saints, in Stamford, UTote an etaboralr 
t%mtisc on Stonehenge. Sir Uieluird Colt Jloaro hav 
made it the object of bis studios, and corrected Bo* 
errors of many previous writers. Wordsworth has nuido 
it the theme of one of liis cxcuiisite sonnets. Pepys in 
his amusing diary, written in diaries tho Second’s I lino, 
has the following passage, written in his own Auniliar 
quaint manner : — So the tln^‘e women, behiml \V. 
Hewer Burford, and our guide, and I single to Stono^ 
henge, over the plain and sonio great hills, even 
fright us. Came thither, and find them as prixliglous 
.as any talcs 1 ever heard of them, and worth going thU 
journey to sec. God knows what their use was : they are 
hard to tell, but yet may be iohl.” 

Mr. Turner, the celcliralcil artist, lias transferred on 
canvas his imprcHHion.s, and depicted iheHcenooM viuiiud 
during a storm of thunder and lightning. It is a very 
vivid and actual representation of tho spot. By mooil 
light the cttect is admirable, though no especial paint 
ing of it under that influence IniM been hitliortt* 
exhibited. It is greatly to bo deplored that from ihe 
cupidity and stupidity of treasure seekers, who luivc 
fancied they should he richly rewarded tor ilieir piiin^, 
many of the stones have fallen and become idherwiso 
detached from their places. The loosening of the soil, 
consequent upon repeated diggings, has !^cen the causo 
of this mischievous foolishness. The name, Stonehengo, 
is derived from the Haxon words, Htaji<-*Jiangcn, or 
Hanging Stones. Camden styles it as “insaiia nuI»' 
structio,” and in the works of many old autiiors it fe 
called Choir Gaur, or Chorea Gigantimi. Gotlfiuy Hl|p- 
gins boa contributed not a little to clisjHd the obscuril(j|r 
which for so many ages has cnvelopoo Celtic remaitli, 
and Stonehenge has been particularly noticed by hloi. 
An ingenious argument has been given by l)r, Htukely, 
which he deduces from Sir Isaac Newton’s Chronohigy, 
namely, that as tho average duration of a kings ttdgn 
is nineteen years, so, as he found ninetoen barrows abouii 
tho eminences round Stonehenge, ho oonocives tlfe 
Druids to have enjoyed their magnifioent Htructuif 
about three hundred and sixty years. 

TUbre is one pompous absurdity, which for its mag^ 
niloqoent bombast shall notbeomitte<l iu the tutalogne 
of those essays and essayists who have diseottiwod iq>on 
this matter. 
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A vriter aerlougly annoimcea his belief that it was 
erected countleBB ages ago. and that the stonesj huge 
and vast, were carried to the plain on the backe of the 
mastodon, and other extinct genera of the fossil world. 
Wby did not the man set to work, and paint a pano- 
rama of tlic gigantic procession wending its lengthy 
WAy to the desired locality i 

To leave all suppositions and questionings to their 
inventors, let us view Stonehenge as it is, and taking 
for granted that it is a Druldical temple, let us 
trans])ort ourselves to the outer circle, and then ar- 
ranging it as it was, and indulging ourselves with a 
peep, like the learned Stukoly, at the Sanctum Sanc- 
torum, let us wait the rising of the moon from behind 
tlie sacred grove at Amesbury; so shall we see the en- 
trance of the officiating priests, the Dmids and Druid- 
esses. and witness the solemn and hoary chief advance to 
the altar with slow and reverent footsteps, his face down- 
cast, his beard long and smoothly trimmed ; his clothes 
reaching to his knees are fastened with a girdle, to which 
is attached the bronze celt. In his hand he carries a 
forked stick, which fits on to the celt, and has enabled 
him to cut the mystic misletoc whicli he holds in the 
grasp of his oilier hand. But ere the rites are accom- 
plished and ere the victim is sacrificed, let uk awaken 
from our dream and hail with thankfulness the advent 
and installation of Christianity all over the fair land. 

Iii^tlqs spirit wc shall view this mysterious fane with 
a deep and inward sense of the happy change, that has 
abolished for ever religious customs so ahhorrenl to our 
nature, and which have in Ihom so much that is in 
manifest antagonism with an humble prostration of the 
lieart. bi this spirit we shall sec, us it were in a mirror, 
very dimly reflected, a scene from the earliest history 
of old Britain ; and the vision of that scene, and the 
reflections it will naturally suggest, cannot but prove 
attractive and useful. So it is permitted us in our 
mental comprehensions to unroll tiic pages of the tran- 
Bcript of our ancestors’ lives and actions ; and, if for no 
other purpose than this, it is to he hoped that St.ouc- 
hengc will be preserved to us for ages yet to come, as 
an illustrative memorial of the pa-^t. hi the criticisms 
of this past lot us not altogether despise the contrivances 
of our rustic fowfothers. Wc boe here an admirable 
adaptation of many of the soundest prindifles of art. 
Ih the imjiosts, or overhanging stenes, nothing more 
effectual could have been devised tliuii the inortiecs and 
tenons by which they were unitc<l to tJie uprights. Nor 
could the founders have met with any spot so appro- 
raiato'for the effect they intended to produce. Viewed 
irom whichever side it may be, it is ever the one iiu- 
poBing' object. After traversing the monotonous plain 
In any direction, it presents itself to the eye with an 
abBortion of iutercBt which is uninterrupted, and \yhieh 
is heightened every way by the universal stillncsB, and 
the abeence of anything to detract from the one great 
feature of the place. Even admitting it as a druidical 
temple, it is fitill open to scienlifle investigation. It is 
still, to all intents and purposcb, a groiit mystery, one 
whose solution will, in all probability, never he accom- 
plished. And if, from what tradition has handed down 
to us, wc arc to believe the awful accounts of human 
sacrlflocs, tbe shedding of human blood, the profanities 
aoted in religion’s holy name, and rites from which all 
but the Arch Druids uvere excluded, we shall indeed 
rqjoice that all these thingB have passed away; and 
that it is what it is, this wo^erfui Stonehenge, a great 
mystery. Silence may well become its best and most 
fitting attribute ; silence tbai^ like night, spreads a veil 
over fUl things; a silence not of that nature where 
sound (or humm sound) hath never been, as in the 
unpeopled deserts yet unknown, or in the great and 
pathless woods, where rifle never disturbed the natural 
voices of Nature's Surest children, the ^tle birds; 
nor M that silence which hangs around the sUver orbs 
^ midnight, or nourishes itself in the caverns trodden 
07 no foot, whether of ma;d* %r beast ; but a silence-— 


vast, tremendous, significant, and potent in its very 
Biillness ; a silence that reigns where «nce riie voice of 
man spoke in tones all-powerful and commanding, 
astounding in their very depth and meaning, pregnant 
with terrible utterings, gone— lost ; a silence that, of all 
others, makes itself the most felt, and appals the trem- 
bling heart of man to contemplate; a silence whose 
origin is written in the downfal of past dynasties, whose 
quietude is more terrible than speaking, whose history 
is of the past, and whose end is shrouded in the future. 
And this is the type of all mysteries. 

THE PUBLIC WRITER; OR, THE EFFECTS OF 
GAMBLING.' 

" Fatheb," said Severin, “ I come to entreat your 
assistance in an awful moment, in which my life, honour, 
and situation, are at stake." 

“ Do you doubt,” said his truly excellent father, 

“ that I wdll assist you if in my power V’ 

I owe an immense sum of money, and I do not 
possess twenty francs in this world ; the officer 
will arrive to-morrow, to morrow !— Do you hear, 
father? — to-morrow ! — and if J have not twenty- four 
thojsaud francs before noon, I am undone !” Ashe 
I said this, the unhappy young man trembled and wept 
bitterly. It was indeed a sorrowful sight to behold 
him thus humbled, and in the deepest despair. 

I “ Twenty-four thousand francs ! ” said his father ; 

and where are they to be had V’ 

\ The sum you have in the funds. Sir ” said Severin, 

“ and the interest of which you receive every three 
months.” 

That would not suffice,” said the almost heart- 
broken old man ; “ but 1 see I must add to it the price 
' of this cottage, and then all your debts will be paid ; 
but, before I sign the deed, which leaves me without a 
souM, 1 require you to ocqiSiint me thoroughly with the 
state of your affairs.” 

" I’hey are not desperate ; I have still resources.” 

Well, then, I must know them all ; 1 will go to 
your house, and examine for myself.” 

Severin, at these words, became still more pale and 
trembling, but his father spoke with so determined a 
voice, that he knew he must be obeyed. Madame \’a- 
ranchuu was awaiting in the saloon" the return of her 
husband ; the poor young woman knew loo well tJjoir 
misfortunes; her eyes were filled with tears, but the 
expression of her countenance was that of resiguation. 
On seeing her father in-law, she rose to salute him. 

My dear Lucie,” said he, as he kindly took her 
hand in Lis ; “ place all your confidence in me, for 1 
will never forsake you.” 

She began to weep; and, as she sat down by her 
husband, he exclaimed with bitterness : “My father 
says he must know all the particulars of my aftairs ; so 
we must tell him; and you must kuq)i', my dear Lucie, 
that I would gladly spare you both this mortification if 
you would place more dependence in me.” 

'' Let us go into your office, Severin,” said M. Varan- 
chau. 1 am come here to investigate your affairs, and 
to sign a deed,” 

** It is quite useless to show you my books," said 
Severin, sullenly ; “ of what use will it be to make the 
clerks in my office witnesses of this examination 7 — I 
can tell you— ” Tken, after a moment's pause, he 
added, with a hoarse voiee, aud wringing his bauds in 
agony, "lam ruined 1” 

" But you have not told me what has caused your 
ruin I ” cried M. Yaronchau ; " and that is what I now 
require you to explain. I suspect the cause, — I have ^ 
already said so,— -but now 1 must learn it from jour * 
own lipa” ^ j 

Severin was silent. • I 
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** Then/* ctaid M.. Varancfaan, 1 must tell it myself: 
It is gambling which has brought you to this mismble 
fttatc.” 

It is true,” said Sevorin, proudly. 

** And I," said his unhappy father, " had fondly 
hoped your honour was not sacrificed ! ” 

“ Have I lost my reputation/’ interrupted he, scorn- 
fully, “ for having gambled, and losti Truly, Sir, to 
bear you speak, one would imagine I was a rogue 1 *' 

** You are not yet one, perhaps, but you a’lll become 
one eventually, — prison,— the galleys,— such will be 
your fate ! May 1 die before that day arrives I ” 

Severin was enraged at. these words ; his eyes flashed 
fire, and his voice trembled with rage, as he thus ad- 
dressed him : “ Sir, you have no business in my house, 
since you are come to insult instead of assist me ; this 
conduct is only that of a heartless man, — depart ! ” 

At those words M. Varanchau rose up, but l^ucie 
caught him, exclaiming, “ Oh, my father, ho is your 
son ! — he is in despair I” 

I have no longer a son,” answered the unhappy old 
man, his voice agitated with anger and grief: “ he who 
once bore that iiuiiie 1 ronoiiiice,— a father’s blessing 
rests on him no more !” 

To these sad words the gambler, the wicked son, only 
rci>licd by a threatening look, for he feared to give vent 
to his passion. 

“Will you come with me, my child 1” said M.Va- 
ranchau, alfectionatcly, to Tjucic; “you shall share with 
me the little I now can call my own.” 

She kissed her father-in-law’s hand ; then, with meek 
resignation, followed her husband, saying, — “ Heath 
alone shall separate us !” 

The following morning M. Varanchau sent his son a 
deed, assigning to him all his property; this satisfied 
the creditors, but left him and his Ikniily in extreme 
poverty. In the evening, when Lucie went to tlie cot- 
tage to thank him for all his kindness, and to entreat 
his forgiveness for her husband, she could find neither 
him nor Madelalne; and there was written on the gale. 
To bo Sold.” She went away disheartened; and no 
one in the town could tell her what had become of 
llicni. Jn a few days, Soverin quitted Marseilles, accom- 
jiauicd ]»y his truly devoted wife. I 

When M. V’aranchau saw himself without fortuno or j 
home, cunipclled to expatriate himself, and to quit the | 
place where he had lived for many years, respected and 
happy, he was at first tempted to give way to despair; 
but, "as he was a religious man, he trusted that Qod 
would not forsake him in his adversity. He knew he 
should now work for his livelihood, and he submitted 
to it without a murmur, notwithstanding his declining 
years. Ilia faithful Madclainc had accompanied him; 
they lived together in Taris, and at first it occurred to 
M. Varanchau to give lessons in history and geography ; 
but then his advanced age was against him ; besides 
this, he should have to wait till pupils presented them- 
selves, and now#e had no other resource than Madc- 
laine’s little savings. Laying aside all false pride, he 
determined to become a “ Public Writer.*' He wrote j 
very well, understood grammar better than the aca- 1 
demy, and calculated like BarCmo. Kothing more was | 
required than a writing shop in the square of 8aint 
Genevieve. It was indeed an afibciing sight to behold 
this poor man, at sixty-five years of age, commencing a 
tn^e which required so much patience and application. 
Early in the morning he was to be seen seated in an old 
arm-chair, at a table, mi which were ranged papers of 
every size, a variety of seals, and models of complimen- 
tary notes in prose and verse. Soon ** Father Pierre,’* 
as he was now called, was in great request. He could 
scarcely attend to the crowds of people who daily aa- 
aembled round him ; and was obliged to enlarge his 
ihdp, and take clerks. There was a desk for compli- 
mentary letters, another for reeommendatoxy ones, 
others for invttakons and petitions. It was in this last 
kind that Fatto Pimre excelled, and acquired a great 


reputation: he had a moikad of petitioning wkleh 
w^d have softened the hardest heart ; and It is even 
recorded, that the stern inspeetor of ^e pulice (died 
tears as he read a petition penned tkwr IMene. 
During the day, tliose who walked In the squaie St 
GOnevihve might see through the bright windows (if the 
shop, the while head of this industrious old man, wiioio 
attention was never diverted from his omidoyincnt 
Every one knew Father Fierro, — every one iovt^i and 
honoured him; but all their inquiries to diseuver 
who he was were in vain. Tiiey remarked his l^caflng, 
education, and politenesH : some said, “ He is a great 
Polish lord, ruined by the late war oiliors. hki 
southern accent, tlLonght him to bo a Bpatiisb r.^fitgee, 
but no one knew his real name. At night, Mudrlaine 
came for her old mastor, and both ropairoil to a nditwd 
apartment in the vicinity of the sh(»p, which was iiratiy 
kept, and tolerably well ftiniished. 

My good master, ’’said Madclaine frequently, shilst 
they su]»ped together, “wdion will you oease workmgt 
— it appears to me we are now rich enough.” 

“ JJot yet,” said he ; “ if ever my unhapji}' ohlbl re- 
tuniK, 1 must ha\c enough for him and mysulf.” 

Thus twelve years jiussod away. Father Pierre u*as 
very old, but his baud had not lost its skill, nui his 
mind the power of framing petitions; and lie had 
always more to do than he euukl aceompHsh. During 
these twelve }oars he had written several times lo 
Marseilles to imiuiru fur his son, and no one hiul an- 
swered his letters, for Uu^ had nothing to coiiunuid 
cate respecting him. “ He is dead ; surely, he is deiol,” 
often repeated the poor old man; “ he lias died wlv.h 
his father’s curse upon his head -my poor child I” 

One day, when Father Pierre was seated at Ids ii^siul 
occupation in his shop, a little girl came uj> to him 
timidly; she was very pretty, but her patched gouu, 
worn-out shoes, and scauly covering, indieated her c\ 
trcuie poverty. “ Sir/’ said sIk‘, “ 1 will thank you to 
write a 2 >ctitioii for me, 1>ut 1 Juivc only six uom to give 
you for your trouble.” 

Father IMerre looked over bis spectacles at help: 
“ My child, how old arc you 

“ J shall soon be ton, my good 

“ And is tluH money your owiiP* ’ ' ' 

“ Dll, yes ! yes I it is iiidowl !” said the child, ulifa 
a voice so sad, that it striK'k the old imai. 

“ I never tell lies, Sir I Oh, do you not boUeve my 
word I ” 

“ Will you toll me bow^ you got this money, my dcai t 
— it is certainly very little, but it is a great deal foi one 
in the condition you arc.” 

The child hesitated at first, then replied, with her 
eyes cast on the ground, “ 1 have saved it, Sir.” 

“ Saved it, child ! then you must hme saved if from 
the money your mother gave you to buy bread for her 

“ Oh, no ! no 1 no !” cried she, as I he colour rose to 
her pale face at being thus suspect oil : I hav(5 saved it 
from my own meals ; everyday my father gives mo two 
uotut to buy bread for myself, and I have only sjKtut <mo 
every day for the last week.” 

I will write your petition for nothing/’ aiiid Father 
Pierre, returning the child her six “ Is yimr 

mother alive t ” 

“ Alas, Sir ] it is a month since she died i ” 
the little child began to cry, but she hastened to wipe 
her tears away; and, pointing t.> bur patrhed ilraiw, 
she said : “ We are so poor tliai i am not able to gel a 
black frock as mourning lor my mother.” 

And yon wish me to write a petition ibr you,” 
Fath^ Pierre, kindly; “you hare, then, ^mic pin> 
tootcnrl” 

"No, xny kind friend, 1 have not; but h thou0U 
ctme into my head, --a very good thought, tou, 1 atiSkw 
yon.” 

" Well, we shall see ; tit down then^ and warm yonv- 
stifbythe fire.” 

Enoouraged by his kindness, she sal doim by him^ 
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and Bald : I am going to tell jon my stoiy, which is 
not long, — My poor mother is dead, and I have no one 
to love me but my father, who is very kind and good, 
but he cannot work, for he is almost always ill, and the 
miserable home wc have is enough to break his heart ; 
as to me, 1 do not mind it for myself, but I weep when 
1 see him wanting eveiy thing. We have nothing; 
neither wood, nor a blanket on our bed ; and it is so 
cold, the other night I could not sleep I — I heard my 
poor father weeping !— then a good thought came into 
my head ; and that is, to ask some assistance from the 

Count of C , who is a very rich and charitable 

man ; he lives at the comer of this square ; and, if he 
would take me into his kitchen, I would wait on the 
servants, and work day and night to get a little bread 
and money for my dear father ! Do yon think you could 
make such a petition foi^me, dear Sir 

Father Pierre took his best pen, and wrote a touching 
letter, in which he described the poverty and goodness 
of the little orphan, who only asked for work in order 
to earn her bread. “ Now it is finished, my child,” said 
he, ** wo must sign it, — wliat is your name V’ 

** Lucie Varanduiu.'* 

At this name, Father Pierre’s pen fell from his hand, 
and he trembled so much that the child feared he was ill. 

" Oh, my good Sir ! ” said she, “ what is the matter T 

** Nothing, nothing,” said he, recovering himself. 

My dear little one, I myself will send your petition ; 
comd to me again to-morrow, and you shall have, per- 
haps, an answer; and that a very favourable one.” 

She was leaving the shop, leaving thanked him most 
warmly : 

“ Embrace mo, Lucie 1” said the old man, extending 
his arms to her. 

Sho tlircw herself into them, weeping with hope and 
joy. 

The next day, when she returned, ho took licr on his 
knee, and said to her, My love, 1 have delightful news 
for you.” 

** Ah ! I shall bo taken int^i the Count’s service, and 
my father shall have some assistance ! ” 

** Wetter than that, perhaps ; but, tell mo, wliat docs 
your father do 

" He copies leSBrs, for he writes a very good baud — 
almost as good os 3 ^ours; it is he who taught me to | 
read and write a little.” 

“ Arc his parents alive 1” 

" They arc both dead. Sir ; my father taught me a 
prayer, which 1 repeat every day for grandpapa’s soul.” 

Father Pierre could not hide his tears ; he embraced the 
child, and exclaimed, in broken accents, You arc a 
good little girl, Lucie, and God will bless you ! ” When 
his emotion had a little subsided, he took several 
crowns from his desk, and gave them to her, saying, 
" Take those to your father : with them he can buy 
clothes for you and himself; and this evening you must 
come and sup with a person who can and will help you. 
There is the address.” 

The little child ran with the greatest eagerness to 
communicate the joyful tidings to her father. In the 
meantime Father Pierr) gave his orders to Madclaine. 
** Have a good supper,” said he ; “ this shall be the best 
I ever had ; a bottle of good wine, — the poor man has 
not taken anything for a long time ; — and, especially, 
have an excellent fire, for he has suffered much fi'om 
cold.” 

Madelaino was in such delight, she scarcely knew 
what she was doing, and could hardly contain herself 
at the thought of the charming Lucie, to whom she was 
to be a second mother. Father Pierre had already 
walked fifty times up and down his room, and was 
anxiously looking at the alabaster deck which orna- 
mented his mantelpiece, when a gentle knock at the 
door announced th^ir arrival : then his strength seemed 
to forsake him, and he was obliged to sit down v^hile 
Madelaino ran to open the door. Severin entered : — 
how old he looked 1— how olumged he was I<*even his 



father could scarcely recognise him. He advanced with 
a retiring air, holding his daughter’s hand, and said, 
without raising his eyes, ** Sir, I cannot express the 
gratitude I feel for all your kindness to one unknown 
to you.” 

Father Pierre rose, and answered falteringly : " It 
appears to me, this is not the first time that — 

At the sound of that voice Severin threw himself into 
the old man’s arms, exclaiming, ** My father ! oh, my 
dear father!” For a quarter of an hour there was 
nothing hut tears, embracings, half-finished sentences, 
—they heard not each other, — all spoke together, and 
appeared intoxicated with joy. When these transports 
of delight were over. Father Pierre took Lucie on his 
knee, and said, " My child, you are now to live with 
your grandpapa, — wc will never separate again.” 

" Never, never!” said Severin, weeping. " Oh, if my 
poor wife could but witness our happiness ! She, who 
shared all my misfortunes, — if she only knew you for- 
gave me, father ! But, doubtless, from heaven — where 
she now is— she watches over her child, and me ; she 
secs us now, and participates in our joy I” 

“ My dear son, it was sho wlio led Lucie to my shop. 
Alas ! without that providential occurrence, 1 might 
have died without again seeing you, and you would not 
have got my blessing I ” 

" Misery and misfortune have punished my faults. 
Oh, by what a train of suffering have I been led to 
repentance ! ” 

" My sou, that is all past now ; you no longer shall 
want for anything, as God has blessed mo abundantly.” 

" Grandpapa,” said Liieic, “ 1 will attend on you, and 
take great earc of you ; and will you allow me to help 
Madclaine in the house '{ ” 

‘'Yes, my child,” said Madclaine; '^como, wc will 
go and prepare supper;— a good supper 1 have got. for 
you and our dear Severin 1 ” 

Whilst they were arranging the table, Father Pierre 
took his son into a little closet, opening into their sit- 
ting room, and made liim acquainted with his good 
fortune, and the state of his affairs : — " I have in this 
desk a bill of two thousand francs, that is a nice capital ; 
HO, my dear son, if you wish to enter on a profession, I 
am able, and very willing to assist you.” 

** I have chosen one, father.” 

** What is it, my son V’ 

** The same as yours,— we will work together, — I 
never again will leave you.” 

Supper is ready,” said Father Piem; “ to-morrow 
1 will install the new Writer in his office.” 

♦— 

THE EARL'S SON. 

A CITRONIOLE OF THE TIME OF KTNO RlOnAAD II.’' 

** Sir John, have you in your chronicle, what 1 am going to 
speak of? ” 

“ I do not know,” replied I, “ hut begin your story, w'hich I 
shall he happy to hear, for 1 ciinnot recollew every particular of 
iny history, nor can I have been perfectly informed of every 
event.” 

That is true,” added the squire, and then began his history 
in these words.— /'Vowffrf’jr Chronicles, 

Kino Richard of England, learning how the French 
and the Scots had invaded tlic north, and were over- 
running it with fire and sword, issued forthwith a sum- 
mons for a large armament, and, with the numerous 
lords w^ho obeyed it, took the field, and marched towards 
Scotland. There was a young and valiant knight. Sir 
Oliver de Yersy, who heard and answered this call with 
much joy, for he had been sore disheartened by the 
truce made between France and England. Though 
young, Sir Oliver had often shone in the tournament 
and in the field, and his gallantly being well known, 
he was at his coming greeted accordingly. He brought 
with him a lair young squiri^ who for the first time 

(l) By the Author of ^ The Bunatlc Asylum.” 
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bore arms* His name was Baymond Messiden, the 
only son of a widowed mother, a dame of fair degree, 
who had entrusted him, not without many tears, and 
great m.lsgiyingB, to Sir Oliver, that ho might perform 
his first deeds of arms under his direction. On this 
stripling De Versy did bestow a surpassing tenderness, 
— even as that of the mother who bore him. The boy 
was of a rare mettle, but of a delicate frame (having 
been somewhat too carefully nurtured by the Lady Joan, 
whose only solace he was), and the king's forced marches 
in his haste to overtake his good uncle, Lancaster, 
to aid in repelling the invaders from his kingdom, 
proved too much for his strength. Ho sickened, and 
was forced to tarry awhile in the good city of York, 
where he must have died hod it not been for the un- 
wearied tending of his loving master, who watched 
beside his pallet day and night, administering with his 
own hands such draughts and simples as the leech whom 
he sought out skilfully prescribed. When Kaymond 
Messiden was recovered from his sickness, the young 
knight set forward with all speed to make up for the 
time he had lost, and he and the twelve lances who 
went with him, got up with tlic king and his army 
ere they quitted their quarters in the country about 
Beverley. And now fell out an adventure, in which the 
youthful squire thought to show forth his grateful zeal 
for his tender master, and did but meet his own death, 
and plunge him ho loved and served in endless trouble. 

Arriving thus late, the good knight found that there 
was some difliculty in being suitably lodged ; at least, 
as near the king’s person or that of his uncle as be 
was fain to be, for this was the point most desired by 
the carls and barons, and knights of the realm. Now 
while Sir Oliver went to make his coming known to I 
divers of his companions in arms, and to learn what 
news were rife in the camp in his absence, be left bis 
squire and his train to prepare lodgings for him ore 
night. They did find in a neighbouring village such 
as they deemed very meet for the occasion, and with 
much satisfaction did proceed to establish themselves 
therein. Now, whilst they were concluding their bar- 
gain with the good wife, did two archers arrive, clad in 
the livery of Sir Lionel Nevil, with a party of men-at- 
aims, followers of the Earl Novil, and straightways began 
they to wrangle with the train of Sir Oliver, roundly 
declaring that they bad already procured these lodgings 
for their master, and were about to prepare them for 
his reception. Whether their bold assertion was but a 
lie vehemently urged to serve their own purpose, or 
whether the good wife had indeed played them false, 
and had now driven a bargain more to her mind, Bay- 
mond Messiden and bis men paused not to inquire, but 
haughtily replied that “ Sir Lionel, or a better man than 
he, diust shift as he could, until their master was 
fairly housed.” 

" There is no better man, except the good carl his 
father, marcheth with the king," replied one of the 
archers, tartly. " As for thy lord, 't were honour enough 
for him to hold the stirrup to mine as ho mounteth.” 

« Thou dost grievously lie if thou wouldcst prefer j 
thy lord above mine in honour," cried Messiden. ^'But | 
get thee hence. I wrangle not with such as thee. 
Here Sir Lionel lyeth not to-night, make thee sure of 
that, and begone." i 

It had been well had the archer heeded these words ; ' 
instead of so doing, with more foul animadversions on 
the knight whom Messiden served than it was meet for 
the youth, if true of heart, to hear tamely, he declared 
his resolution to abide there, and with his companions 
to hold the house for Sir Lionel NeviL The squire, 
greatly fired by this treatment, undieathed his sword 
in haste, and brandiahing it, cried, 

^'Now an I did believe thee in earnest, villain, I 
would thuat this blade through thine heart." 

^n the ansher belling, or ^signing to believe, 
that his life waa. In danger, atepned a pace among 

his comrades, and bend&g ms bow, let fiy a good 


arrow, which transfixed the youth so cleanly that it 
passed through his body, and appeared on Uie other 


die other 


side, and Baymond Mesidden fell dead ^ the ground. 

The archers and their company fled straidt to Sir 
Lionel to tell the ill deed that had been donu, and 
roundly did he rate them therefore. 

"Nay," said the archer, " an I had not killed lilmi he 
had killed me, and 1 had as lief ho should die as 
1 should." 

" Get theo gone, knave,” cried Sir LioneL ** Keep 
out of sight, for 1 know not that I shall eoidly earn (hy 
pardon. Methinks 1 have heard tell how that Sit 
Oliver bears a wonderful kindness to tho youth ihiili 
hast pierced; and if so, it may go hard with thee yet}** 
so the archer made oil as swiftly os he could, and held 
himself aloof. 

Now the suite of Sir Oliver sdught him out, and inid 
him of the murder of his beloved squire, and for a u Idle 
the young knight was more like a madmuu thmi uue 
who was sane ; so sorely was he incensed at the siutdeu 
and ignominious fall of a stripling of such oxoeodlitg 
beauty and courage, whom he had taken from his home 
to win the spurs of knighthood in the field. Coming 
to where the body lay, he gazed on it iiwhilu, with a 
passion which thrcalenod to 'suffocate him: the veins 
sw'ellcd in his forehead as if they would burst, uiid he 
crimsoned all over. Nor wras he long withhold by 
shame from letting fall tears, as bitter as a brother 
could have asked, as plenteous as a woman could have 
shed. Probably he thought on the sorrow' of the Lady 
Joan, which he would have to behold when he should 
bear back these tidings to her, and how ho should be 
unable to allay it, by speaking of glory purohasod by 
early death. He stooped down boside the youth, atul 
dipped bis hand in the gore which still oozed from bis 
death wound. Thus said ho • 

"Thou dear one, doubtless thou sbalt have a voii 
gcanco that shall make thy name known far and wide 
full 2 VS much as any deed of thiiioown could have done." 

He sprang to his feci, and dismissing his softer mw' 
row, called loudly for his charger, and, vaulting into hla 
saddle, rode madly across the couutiy, followed by some 
of his followers, who deemed it not M|ybat ho should 
ride alone in a mood so troubled. l|Fwas now diisk, 
yet still Sir Oliver spurred his horse on, regardless of 
all impediments, resolved to seek out Sir Lionel, and 
of him to demand satisfaction for this deed. Entering 
a narrow lane, he galloped along it at his utmost spoiM, 
till he became sensible of the approach of some hoiw(> 
men. The darkness prevented the two parties from 
recognising each other, and reining in their steeds, 
each challenged the other to dcolare who he was. 

"lam Nevil,” cried he who rode at the head of the 
intercepted party. 

A brief silence followed this declaration. 

"And I,” then answered Sir Oliver, "am T)e Vemy* 
and 1 come in search of thee, thou Novil, for thy 
people have murdered my squire, whom 1 loved so 
much ; and I must have blood fi>r his.” 

So saying he placed his lancc in B^s rest, and urged 
his horse violently onward. But too well employed 
was this lance ; he felt that ho boro liia opponent Iwi 
his saddle, but he paused not to inquire the extent of 
the iqjury he haa , inflicted, but galloped om HU 
servants followed him at loss speed, and they heard Ihe 
attendants of Sir Lionel shout after them : " La 
thou hast slain this brave young Nevil Heavy #|U 
this news be to the father w hen he knbws it/* ^ 
Thenrodetheyquicklyafterthelrmastoriimd told h)|a; 
"Knowest thou that thou hast killed this young loril^ 
" It is well,” replied Sir Oliver ; " lesl precious bingd 
would not have atoned for that of Messiden." if 
Me paused awhile, and refleeied gloomily ; then W- 


pon& of the church of et John, dUn 
tenants, and entered into the sanotuaiy* 


^2 SfiABPS’S LOITDOH MAGASSIITIL 


Meoiitiine the followers of Sir Lionel ntised his 
bleeding hodj from the earth, and bore him to the 
neighbouring village church. They roused the monks 
of a near convent, who came with great wax-lights, and 
watched beside the corpse till morning, preparing it for 
the burial. Then proceeded they to the quarters of 
Earl Nevil, and told him that his brave, and beautiful, 
and accomplished son was slain. This was the only, as 
well as the beloved son of the Earl, and immeasurable 
was his sorrow at these tidings. Not less was his rage ; 
he sent a hasty summons to all his friends to come and 
advise with him how to act. When before this assembly 
was rehearsed how this sad accident fell out, the nearest 
kinsmen, and those who best loved father and child, 
parleyed awhile, and strove alike to calm the grief of 
the former, and to devise some means of avenging the 
fall of the latter. The wisest among them counselled 
the good Earl to wait the dawn, and then to seek the 
King’s face, and declaring his wrong, to demand law 
and justice. Then they separated in order to prepare to 
render the last honours to their fallen kinsman, with as 
much decorum as possible, and assembling together all 
who bore relationship to the family in the camp, they 
proceeded to the church where the young knight lay, 
clad in his armour, unhelmed, and bis face uncovered. 
When the Earl arrived, he walked straight up to the 
bier, ahd kneeling down beside the corpse, he clasped the 
hand of the deceased. They that stood around saw his 
lips move, and though .they heard no sound, they judged 
from the stern grim mien which he maintained, that he 
uttered a vow of vengeance. Then gazed he fondly on 
the face that was so very beautiful, nought disfigured by 
wounds, or pining sickness. He laid liis hand on the 
head, which was thickly covered with long glossy hair of a 
shining golden hue, and, separating one heavy curl from 
its fellows, drew his sword, and with that severing it, he 
placed it in his bosom. This act seemed to melt his 
heart within him ; but it was not for a warrior like hhn 
to bear to be looked upon in the weakness of grief. 
With somewhat of scornful iiiipatlcncc he waved his 
hand, bidding all retire, and leave him awhile alone 
with his child. ,,Thcy who tarried within the porch 
could groans and sobs of anguish. 

The obsequies wBHuly performed by the monks who 
had tended the corpse, and the mass was said by their 
superior, and much honour was rendered, though little 
time had been bestowed in the arrangements of the pro- 
ceedings. The sword of the fallen knight was offered 
by his cousin to Lord Palmer, siipportetl by two other 
knights near of kin. The bold Sir John Melcherc, 
similarly supported, appeared with the shield. The 
helmet was borne by his companion in arms, SirAj^mer 
Boussel, one of Sir Lionel's own age and favour, and Sir 
Evan Coeherel led his war-horse. As soon as the ser- 
vice was ended, the company, to the number of sixty 
and upwards, mounted their horses, and the Earl, in a 
voice of command not so firm as it was wont to be heard 
in the field, cried, " Now to the King.’’ When they 
reached the King’s tent, they readily gained au inter- 
view, for he was already informed of the sad event, and 
heartily lamented the loss the good Earl had sustained, 
and the rash deed of Sir Oliver. 

No sooner did the Earl enter the presence of the King, 
than he knelt low before him, and those who saw him 
now for the first time since the death of his son, could 
already plainly discern the traces of the havoc grief was 
committing on him. Though in the presence of a 
great company, he now sh^ tears freely, and he spoke 
with a rare passion, as if life depended on his moving 
the King to avenge his cause. 

"Thou art king of all England,” he cried, "and thou 
hast solemnly sworn to maintain the redm in its ri^ts, 
and to do justice to all men. Thou knowest that Sir 
Oliver de ersy ha^h, without the slightest reason, mur- 
dered my son and h^r. 1 therefore come to demand 
juitice ; otherwise thou wilt not have a worse enemy 
than me. 1 must likewise inform thee that mj son’s 


death affects me so bitterly, that if I were not feariisl of 
breaking up this expedition by the trouble and eon- 
fusion 1 should make in the army, by mine honour it 
should be revenged in so severe a manner, that it should 
be talked of for a hundred years to come. During this 
march into Scotland, I will talk no more of it — I would 
not like the enemy to know of my great misery, and to 
rejoice therein.” 

"Nay, fair lord,” replied King Richard, with the 
dignity by which he was so distinguished in his early 
days, " let not thy heart misgive thee. I will do jus- 
tice, and will myself punish this crime more severely 
than thou and the barons could dare to do.” 

The Earl and his kinsmen returned thanks for this 
royal assurance, and departed from the King's presence. 
Meantime one acquainted with the determination 
which the Earl and the King had come to, made his 
way to St. John’s Church, and told it to Sir Oliver de 
Versy, who, thus assured of present safety, quitted the 
sanctuary. During the night and morning which Sir 
Oliver had passed in retirement, he had time to recover 
the heat which had put him on so desperate a deed. In 
no wise could he pretend that the youth he had slain 
had been the wilful occasion of the death of his favourite 
squire, and, while he bitterly bemoaned the loss of 
Messiden, ho could not but be visited by remorse for 
having killed the only son of his father. This train of 
thought received a further aid from without. The priest 
who admitted Sir Oliver to the sanctuary was au aged 
man, and a holy ; he had seen many a rude offender, 
and some humble penitents, seek the same ; but he 
thought he had never beheld among them all a deeper 
grief than that which ai)peared on the countenance of 
this young knight, and he tarried near him to sec if ho 
were fain to ease his troubled soul of its bufden. There 
was that in the sanctity of this aged man's office, and in 
the mildness of his bearing, that awed Sir Oliver more 
than the presence of the fiercest enemy could have done. 

In the morning the priest dismissed Sir Oliver, a sorrow- 
ful man, but a penitent, and when he gave gold for masses 
for the soul of young Messiden, he said : “ Good father, 

1 would bid thee to say also prayer for Lionel Nevil.” 

" God speed thee, my son,” replied Father Thilip, 
with affection. "I will heed thy wish, and for thee will 
I pray, that ihy pride may be tamed, and that the good 
resolutions thou hast taken this night may abide by 
thee.” The knight bent his head for the priest's bless- 
ing ; then mounting his horse, he rode sorrowfully forth 
from the town of lievorley, towards the lodgings for 
w'hich he had paid so great a price. About a bow-shot 
from the town Sir Oliver perceived a party of horsemen 
approaching him, and he quickly recognised that he 
who rode at their head was the Earl Nevil, by his shield 
argent onglc wuth azure. The blood rushed violently to 
the young knight's face, and he thought to turn out of the 
path, that he might not meet face to face the father of 
the man he had slain not twice twelve hours ago ; but 
he saw that he rode with fewer followers than the Earl, 
so that such a deed might be misconstrued, so he held 
on his way. As bo approached the Earl, his late dis- 
course with the priest, and the feelings of his own heart, 
inclined him much to speak some words of grief and 
apology. He slightly checked his horse as if to pause. 
The Earl's beaver was up, as also was Sir Oliver’s, and 
when he met the eyes of Mm he had injured, there fiiishod 
from them a glance of such deadly hatred, aa struck Mm 
almost as ifit bad been thelightnuDgof Heaven. Hishand 
slackened its hold on the bridle, his eyes were dazzled, 
and he reeled in Ms saddle : bat be colleeted his aston- i 
ished senses as he best could, and set &rward a^ia 
without comment on the spee(^eS8 rebaks he had in* 
ceived. Now from ^t bwur it eeeMi to Sdr Oliver a 
vain thing to speek to the Earit, and nil him how h« 
heartily bewailed the cruet ^w whieh his hand had 
struck. When that strange threatening look rose up 
before him, his tongue elare io the row of his month 
with dryness, and his hesal, wtdoh was a stoat OQe» 
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M«d. Glaring as the lightning, that look had been aa 
andden; and oft was the knight moat cnrioasly tor- 
mented with a desire to encounter It once again, that 
he might learn why it cast so powerful a spell upon him* 
Angered at its baneful influence, he sometimes ‘cried, 
*' Would that I might meet that fleree challenge again, 
and cast it back as iicreely I ’* But his heart failed not 
to reprove this desire, for never had it beat so proudly 
as heretofore, since the night that he knelt at Father 
Philip’s feet, and listened to his ghostly admonitions. 

Meantime the Earl, whatever were his feelings in- 
M^ardly, faithfully kept the promise ho had given unto 
the King. He used no despiteful language, and no 
discourteous behaviour towards his enemy, nor sought 
to find offence in his conduct. But if De Versy at- 
tempted to proffer in the smallest instance aught that 
savoured of gentleness, the Earl put it aside, not so 
much with an intentional evidence of scorn, as after 
the manner of a man who hath set his foot unawares 
on a slimy reptile, or dctecteth a venomous insect in 
his draught of wine. Then said a trusty friend to Sir 
Oliver, ** Thine enemy hideth his time. He hath the 
King’s promise, and he resteth thereon, and he hath 
given his own, not to disturb the internal peace of the 
camp by taking vengeance with his own arm.” Soon 
after Sir Oliver discovered that nought that he did or 
even purposed to do remained long a secret from j 
the Earl, even when confided to his nearest friend. 
Wherever he went, he was sure to find some one of the 
Earl’s people near at hand, as if directed to follow in 
his stops ; then would such fiery auger as had urged him 
on against Sir Eioncl blaze up afresh within him ; and 
knowimr not how to expend it, ho would gnash his 
teeth with rage. Sir Oliver was a brave man ; one who 
loved war and perilous enterprise ; but he loved not 
thus to be dogged to the death, and ho pined and 
sickened. In his sickness ho thought on that which 
had overtaken young Messiden, and how he had tended 
him in it, and how he might now have received the 
same services at his hand had he been yet alive. He 
turned restlessly on his pallet, and groaned. At length 
ho resolved that, sick as he was, ho would rise with the 
dawn, and betake him to the King, and say, '^Sire, 
appoint me what punishment thou wilt, even unto 
death-only let me undergo it suddenly, for T am well 
weary of my life, being under the eje of him that so 
hateth me.”— But with the morning came his squire of 
the body to him, saying with a sorrowfbl visage, "Sir, 
the King designeth this day to cross the river, and to 
attack tho fair castle of Stirling, and thou wilt win no 
honour there, because thou art sorely ailing.” 

"Sayest thou so?” replied the knight with sudden 
alacrity ; "prithee, good Ralph, bring hither my helmet 
and my body-armour — speak to mo no more of ailments. 

I was but sick for want of meeting thefore.” And never 
went forth Sir Oliver more blithe of heart than this 
day, saying to himself as he went, " Now, and if I fall 
in the field as a loyal knight should, I shall disappoint 
those who keep an ignominious death in store for me.” 

Sorely chagrined was Sir Oliver to find that the Earl 
Nevil rode forth at his side, and beside him forded the 
river, and took up his station beside him in the castle 
ditch, ere the assault began. For the first time spoke 
he willingly to the young knight, saying betwixt closed 
teeth, "Thou shalt not die honourably this day.” 
These words fell on Sir Oliver’s ear, and chilled him to 
the heart. There was in them a threat and a prophecy ; 
for he equld not find his death that day, though, led on 
by his desire tN> leave his body on the field, he fou^t 
rather like a madman, than a man of cool conmge. Let 
him ‘plunge ever so wildly into the thiekest of the firay, 
and; irhom boRn and atonea fbll fastest, his enemy was 
not ^ow to fiivd his way to the same point Thia oon^ 
Btancy did so enrage Sir OBver, that in a moment of 
fury he felt diapbaed to ImijmA plunge hia blade into 
fhe hoati of bis pnraiier. Imma as w tmned, amore 
hononmble t^rang up Ih hia brnaat, and profit- 


ing bv a btirf anapenaien of the atrifb, to addfem the 
Earl,neerfed, 

By my fiiith, one or other of us muit be laid low; 
we cannot live together. Come n ttttte Kfnjf out of ihbi 
press, and let us try our strength ogaintt meh other,” 
"I have given my word not to attempt IHb,” rO- 
plied the fSirl, grimly, " and a Nevil knows imt bow to 
fie.” 

The brief pause on tho part of the besloged wns but a 
preparation for a furious sortie, which mvtiMMnisd to 
carry all before it, yet did not this outpouring Of iba 
Scots avail to separate Tie Versy and hia fas. Sttli 


lance, thinking to pa'^s him through. The young 
knight seized him in his arms, forcing him aside, no 
that the lancc passed him, and entered tlscp into tho 
ground ; then with rare swiftiicBS of thought and d(*wl 
did Sir Oliver sever the lance in twain with his swonl. 
The Scot cast down tho uselesH portion of tho Is now 
which remained in his hand, and grasped the battb» 
axe which wa.H slung over his slionlder, and foil furiously 
on the knight,— tho Earl stamliug by to view tbc cow 
bat. It seemed that Sir Oliver must fall before the 
heavy blows of his assailant. 

" Yield thee, rescue or no rescue,” cried the Wedt. 

" I will be his rescue,” said the Earl, coming to hta 
aid ; and before them both the Root fled. 

Sir Oliver looked dmibtfiiUy on the lilarl ; each owed 
to the other his life, and each was loth to acknowledge 
the debt. Do Versy, if wrathful, was generous, 

" Sir Karl,” he cried, " the life which this liand tooK 
hath been a cause of ceaseless regret — acceptmy sorrow , - - 
and — ^thy life in lieu of it. The post cannot be recalled.” 

"Thou saycfit truly,” interrupted the Earl stend), 
"Man may spare life and may save if, but he cannot 
recal it. Ood only shall raise again the dead. Oh ! 
my son, my son; darcst thou speak of him to met 
Know that if it were possible, 1 wotild hate thee feiifidd 
more because thou hast given me my litb ; but 1 cannot 
hate thcc more I” 

Bir Oliver now' saw that he eouMjjliiHnr pacify tho 
father whom he had bereaved of yet did he a 

second time that day save the Earl from receiving a 
death blow. The English failed in their attempt oii 
the castle of Stirling, and they left many of their iium 
her dead before it, but not among them were Sir Olivet 
dc Versy or the Earl Nevil, The army of King Richard 
continued to waste and to bum tho country, even bs tlu' 
Scots and the French did England. It was a sore dis 
appointment to the fiery spirits which composed it, 
when the young king was prevailed on by the Earl of 
Sufiblk to abandon his bold design of giving battle to 
the foe, and to retrace bis steps homewai'd. Many lueit 
thought that some secret spite towanUtiu* Duko of Ban- 
caster must have moved Michael de ta Bob* thus to gain- 
say all his schemes, and break up the whole expedition. 
There were many young knights impatient of this Xcm 
of honour, and much enraged at tho account which ^ 
French wwld have to give when they should retiMH 
home, of how they had been permitted to uvcrtun 
north of England, and to min the country; so ai»o(|| 
themselves they formed many foraging partiea^ 
making excursions from the army, performed 
brilliant deeds of valour, and took rmch plunder. 

Sir OWver de Versy, tlie further he entered Englaml. 
the more he lost heart. Since the day when he hail 
twice given the Earl Nevil bis life, no woirda had pasaad 
between him and his enemy, for the Bast avoided hii|t 
with increased care ; nevorthelCsi ho seemed to reTf|i 
aemewhat of hia rigid watehfitllieaa as the time dr^ 
nmt for the execution of hii purpose, which ho never lli 
any way manifested the alkfciMt ititcntioA of ndiaqaihS 
ing, ft was told to Sir €(ivir that the Bing had bi^ 
hwd to say of late, thai the young kniB^t gad borSir 
himself ao gallantly ia this expedition thad he would 
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glftdly li»Te recalled the promise which the Earl had 
won of him, but he knew it was vain to aak him to 
Ibrglve the past. Sir Oliver pondered &while how to 
proceed ; ho had asked forgiveness of the Earl, and had 
Men refused, and he was not fain to sue any more. At 
length he collected around him all the men at arms 
who owned hia command, and rode forth resolved to 
find the Scots ; he went to lie in ambush in a defile 
among the mountains of Cumberland, where it was 
known that they were to pass. When this came to the 
ears of the king, he turned to the Earl Nevil, and said : 

''This will save thco and me the pains of pa^^sing 
judgment on the knight ; he will probably perish in 
this adventure, for it is a foolhardy one. In good truth, 
Sir Earl, if he return safe, H will be through so much 
courage and good conduct that methinks thy wrath 
should no longer stand in the way of my favour.” 

The Earl turned veir pale at this intimation. 

Justice cometh before favour. Sire,” ho replied, and 
retired from his presence as speedily as he could. Going 
to bis own quarters, he called lustily for his anus, di- 
rected his horses to be saddled, bid all his men mount, 
and rode quickly forth in the same direction which Sir 
Oliver had ti^cn." His kinsman, Sir Evan Cocherel, 
rode beside him, and. thinking that he read the cause of 
his discomfort, he said to him, ^'Fear not that thou 
Shalt lose thy revenge, for the knight hath, ere now, 
aurely fallen.” It was easy to see that this speech only 
caused the Earl displeasure. When they had riden a 
little way, they met a horseman flying as for his life, 
who, when he recognised the Earl’s pennon, checked 
his speed. 

** Where goost thou, caitiflFl” cried the Earl, recog- 
nising in him one of Sir Oliver's train. Dost thou 
forsake tiiy noble master?” 

** My master,” said tbc man, somewhat abashed, 'Miath 
encountered fearful odds, yet may ye arrive in time to 
turn the fortune ef the day.” 

Lead ua in the road to him,” said the Earl briefly, 
and breaking into a gallop they made their way on- 
ward. The Scots, discerning this party afar ofl^, and 
knowing not what forces might be comii^ to the aid of 
those "they hSjdjjKst fallen in with, waited not their 
arrival. Wh^fiHoS Earl come up to the field of the 
skirmish, he cast his eye fearfully around, scarcely less 
anxiously than if he expected to look upon another 
fallen son. There was Sir Oliver outstretched on the 
ground, the blood welling out at more than one mortal 
wound. The Earl quickly distinguished him from the 
others tliat lay around, and the dying man also recog- 
nised his foe bending over him. He mode an efiTort to 

r nk, and ^ent all his remaining strength in the en- 
vour. Words could not force their way through his 
parched throat ; ho cast one earnest look on the Earl, 
asUng forgiveness as plainly as speech could do per- 
haps as much for the death blow he had sought and 
found, as for tho one he had given. With this struggle 
he expir^. The Earl, kneeling beside him on tbc 
sward, was soon convinced that the knight would never 
speak nor move more— 'then his head sunk on his chest, 
and deep grief and shame overclouded his countenance. 
No one dared to rouse him from his moody silence. 
Suddenly he raised his head, and looking round to Sir 
Evan Cocherel, who was soar at hand, he said, 

“ This is no more my foe, but a sensetess piece of clay.” 
" It is much more than ihaV cned Sir Evan. " There 
lies all that remains of a true knight and a brave, who 
did but one ill deed, and paid dearly for it.” 

The Earl did not galnaay this H>eech, but, rising 
slowly and sadly from the he said, ‘'Lot my fol- 
lowers prepare a litter of bou^, and on that we will 
bear him baiAi to the oasnpf and, whefi hia orders were 
eaeouted, the Earl hlms^ aaidsted to raise the p^r 
mangled form, and laying it on the bto, oompe^ the 
. BmH and deeently covered It fipom sight, with a ten- 
4emoss and a ocmderatliaii t^t seettM to speak 
^;}ove, not of hiite. 


On arriving at the camp, the Earl visited the King, 
and told him all that had befhllen the poor young 
knight, Sir Oliver de Versy. He told the tale briefly, 
and spoke neither of pi^ nor of triumph ; but he de- 
manded that the body of the knight should be left 
wholly in his keeping. With this request the king was 
very loth to comply. The Earl, seeing that he was 
deliberating how to refuse, spake solemnly, and said, 
“Sire, neither thou nor the kinsmen of the knight 
shall have any cause to regret compliance with this 
request. Thy first promise thou const not redeem ; 
grant mo therefore my present suit.” Then tho King 
no longer refused, only he cautioned the Earl not to 
forget the gentleness of knighthood. The Eai’l caused 
a coffin to be made, and therein conveyed tho body of 
Sir Oliver to the church in which his son was buried. 
There laid he them side by side. Kneeling near to 
those graves he prayed, “ Peace be to their souls then 
he added, *' Lord, forgive me, as 1 have forgiven.” The 
Earl was a changed man since last he knelt upon that 
spot ; then every angry and vindictive passion was at 
work within ; now he was sad and sorrowful, and gentle 
withal. The outward change was also great ; then was 
he a stern and terrible warrior ; now was ho a grey, 
broken down man. Many of his own kinsmen and of 
those of Sir Oliver had flocked thither, curiously to 
mark the manner of his proceeding, and great was the 
surprise which he awakened. There were many who 
were moved to tears. Some there were who deemed 
that they knew the Earl well, who thought that in 
spite of the tenderness he liad manifested, if Sir Oliver 
had lived he would not have tailed to bring him to 
justice, though they doubted not that he truly rejoiced 
in the removal of such a necessity. In no respect did 
tho Earl fail to render the samb honours to the remains 
of Sir Oliver de Versy, as he had bestowed on his own 
son. When the funeral ceremony was ended, he betook 
himself to the church of St. John in Beverley, and de- 
manded an interview with that same Father Imil ip who 
had received Sir Oliver into the sanctuary. He was 
straightway permitted to see that holy man, and he 
held with him a conference which endured for some hours. 

No sooner was the army disbanded, and the Earl 
returned home, than he called his people together, and 
proclaimed to them his intention of proceeding forth- 
with on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land ; and he made 
known to them that he went no less to implore forgive- 
ness for his own vindictive temper, (so unmeet for the 
servant of Him at whose sepulchre he went to worship,) 
and to commend to mercy the soul of Sir Oliver, than 
to pray for the happiness of that son whom he so dearly 
loved. He therefore set his afiairs in order, and took 
leave of the lady, his wife, the mother of young Lionel 
Then went he forth to return to his hopie no more, for, 
as ho retraced bis steps, after the performance of the 
vow Irhich held him, he sickened at Rhodes, and died 
there. He was known to have led a veiy holy life 
during tho time of his pilgrimage, showing how truly 
he bewailed the pride and the errors of his former days. 
He surrendered his soul peacefully, believing that Qod, 
out of His grace, would show him mercy. Such was 
the account of him from the time of his quitting Eng- 
land, which was brought to the Lord Mmer, his heir, 
and to the Countess, by one who had shared his jonmeys. 
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Bias OP ENGLISH CIVILIZATION. 

When the iiutarsilisb look^ upon an ancient oak, he 
perccivcB on its twiutcd branches and ^knotted trunk 
the marks of many ages ; the traces of fire hundred 
rrjnicr storms, and the memorials of as many springs. 
By the aid of these signs he is enabled to compose a 
histoiy of the tree, and enumerate the years 'trhich hare 
rolled away since the patriarch of the forest first rose 
like a tender blade of grass abore the surface of the 
earth. 

In like manner the historian of human progress — 
the student of mankind — sees in the visible customs of 
a people, and the institutions of an empire, indications 
of the rarious stages through which the nation has 
passed, and the successire epochs when fresh and im- 
portant changes modified the whole social life of such a 
kingdom. All old states must exhibit^ in their present 
condition, the various impressions stamped upon them 
by past ages ; just as an ancient deed retains the ouaint 
devices and old-fashioned seals of other times. Every 
European countiy bears about with it the traces of its 
history, and the peculiar character imparted by each 
bygone generation ; as ancient mansions receive from 
each successive occupier some modification of the ori- 
ginal buildings, by which the antiquary can trace their 
history from the rude fortalices of barbarous times to 
tho noble castellated piles of the border warden. 

The study of such epochs in a nation’s history opens 
a thousand deeply interesting and grand views of man, 
and, like some long vista in a landscape, brings the 
mind into close contact with the distant and the great. 
This is true, whatever be the people whose history en- 
gSLgeB our attention; whether modem Turkey, or an- 
oiciil Greece ; for all large communities present aspects 
of human nature most instructive to him who, with a 
thou^tful and fixed intelligence, meditates thereon. 

But, when England is the subject of our review, the 
general interest belonging to such a theme is deepened 
into a specially absorbing feeling, for the eras through 
which our land has passed are but tho various stages of 
existence successively possessed by our own anceslon, 
and must therefore have for us, their children, a peculiar 
fascination. 

If the old man delights to reflect upon the scenes of 
his childhood aud youth, recalling with tender dellglrt 
the old grove of elms with its violet banks, the mill- 
stream now all silent aud lone, and the old parish 
ohurob with its grey ivied walls ; so must an old nation 
(that is, all its thoughtful members) feel a poouliar 
pleasure in reviewing the eventful stages of tiie past. 
For nations, like men, have a life which admits of such 
a survey ; tho beginning and progress in either case 
being equally sul\jects for retrospection. If an observ- 
ing man were to direct his whole attention on his past 
life, be would doubtleas be able to recall many of the 
ruling events which have formed his character and made 
him the man he new is; such facility of retrospection 
in national matters Is given to an Englishman by the 
abundance and fulness hf his national auuais, which are 
to him what memoiy Is to the individual. 

Availing ourselves of suoh help, let us now attempt 
to collect into one field of view tho various eras throii(^ 
which Inland has advaneed to her present position. 
Such a survey wiU ought not to be, a mere Intel* 
lectual piitime, nor a temporary stimulus of the ima- i 
gination ; but a view auggaating important reflections, | 
confirming Just sinttiuentai and increaaing the fervour * 
of a true nationality. 

The title of thlA tiaper la^ « fim of English CiviU- 
aatlon and the reader may now ask, ** What is the 
lino of reflection to which my attention is summoned r 
Tho answer may thus be given : '* We intend to present 
the periods in which some dviliaiikg agency has been 
p^orfixlly developed on Eng^idi aoii ; Gins noting the 
. difihrent stages of the nation’s advance, and the multi- 


plied causes of the civilization now existing around us.” 
The reader will not, of course, expect that numerous 
subjects can be fhlly discussed in a single article of a 
periodical like this; he must, therefore, (begging his 
pardon for the must) rest content with a sort of tele- 
scopic survey of this wide theme, comprehending the 
whole field of English history, and the divorsified path 
of strife and glory along which the empire has advanced. 

If some of the subjects about to be noticed appear 
less directly connected with ** English civilization” than 
others, the reader will remember that the agencies 
of national progress are as widely ramified in their 
operations, and as strangely complicated in their efiects, 
as the laws of the material universe. We shall as much 
as possible preserve the chronological order of the 
difibrsnt eras, that the reader may the more easily 
trace the growth the system now flouririiing around 
him, and we therefore commence irith 

1. TU ERA or rBUDAIiIlK. 

We hope no reader will be forced to ask What is 
fendalism T” but, lest oven one should be left in doubt, 
a fow words must be devoted to those who are un- 
acquainted with this ancient system. The term /eudal 
is derived froni an old word jeoda, which signifies a 
reward, and was need te denote the consideration made 
to a knight or soldier for following the king to his 
wars. In eariy ages paid soldiers, men devoted to the 
militaiy profesrion, did not exist ; eveiy owner of land 
wasexpMted to be always ready to defend the state 
against its enemies, on which condition his Lands were 
Wd. For the sake of illustration, let us suppose a 
person named A to rooeive an estate of one hundred 
acres from the king, on condition of giving his services 
for forty days every year to aid the monarch against his 
enemies. A is said to hold a fief, he is called a vassal, 
and the granter of his estate is termed his lord. All 
the lands in Ensdand wwra thus held in the time of 
WiUlaai and hlstofiattshave usually applied the term 
feudal te designate Mm whole system. According to 
thie isheiB the king was lord of 'all the land, the 
peeseaeefi of eiteiiee held them from him, and those 
agilli had their own vassals, fkom whom they received 
hrauige and iervios. The reader may now ask how 
each a system ean have contiibuted to the progress of 
civilization ; for emwlv, be will say, the feudal system 
was peculiarly fytimucal, abounding in ferocious crimes 
and llw gfessem iU||erBtltions. We do not stand up 
ae Mm edvoealea ef mudalism, but, aa the expounders 
of Its eewlti^ wi efomn that itpromotod in some par- 
ticelSM the tevilteaftien of England, and that the 
denghly barena nf the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
imidiM# wllhant knowing it, great benefit to their 
oaontrv. One wf the eflecta of thla syetem was the 
formemen of endrae qf power, around whkh the great 
entelipiei ef the Mms might d^elop their might. When 
power la ^fispeteen into a thouaaad pointy no channel 
exiate threwih which the loroes of the nation can 
efihMfiiy eieW finch a ceuntey resendiles a steam- 
enginein whish the power, le for foom aetlnn at fixed 
poinla,«SteM fram the cylinder by a hunoied aper- 
tuns iMLwouglimeaBi may be abandint, the machine 
is uislesi isr weed ^ eonoenteateil energy. U is in- 
variably ehie rv ai lhat, before a cmi advance in 

ri rill nd fo e b csririn re$em(r§ #|M|Cer are qreated, by 
whhfo Mte eeelriy enswen IM teein eidl ef em 
aslbey Men fit mafitem IMe nfintlter euch political 
Isreniirsfoend In iewnaef emlte; tedst they must 
befom the tndeMii ef hmninte dlli he dfoelplined to 
anyhli^ffaieH. i«MlMl!,wldilfoee«iafifm 
overtmnini t/tk thinfih nr deMMrin mriUng in a 
melamMl^ iAm oter a fottewd must arise 

where no eaeh ^item is foiiod* finppose thad, in the 
time of Jefan, no fendal baraiie had existed, that despi- 
cable monarch would have been able to oppress the land 
without foar of a eheck ; for no other force could have 
extorted the great charter, end made Kunnymede a 
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name of gloi^. Fendalism had, however, provided ite j 
strong rallying points, around which the national powers 
gathered, and restrained both the arroganoe of the king, ! 
and the encroachments of the pope. No popular rising, 
unless guided bv the heads provided by the fendu 
organization of the age, could have laid the secure basis 
upon which the noble structure of English liberties was 
finally raised. 

The towns themselves, the homes of early civilization, 
were nourished by feudalism until sufficiently strong to 
dispense with its aid ; for beneath the shelter of the 
baronial fortalice the humble vills^ first arose, and sub- 
sequently expanded into populous cities, independent 
boroughs, and flourishing market towns. Some may 
object that the feudal nobles were often the greatest 
oppressors of the towns, and the tyrants of the people ; 
but the general fact^ that the burghs first grew up under 
feudal protection, is not overturned by special cases of 
local rapacity. Nothing is clearer in .the earlier part 
of the Middle Ages than the eagerness of individuals 
and communities to place themselves under the pro- 
tection of a powerful superior, whose aid they might 
invoke against all spoilers. Thus vassalage was volun- 
tarily sought for the sake of the security rendered by 
the baron to his dependant. A system of mutual ser- j 
vice then arose, the lord engaging to protect, the vassal 
promising to serve ; which bound up in one great orga- 
nization the mass of the people, and prepared them for 
the subsequent stages of an illustrious progress. What 
could have secured such a result in a lialf civilized age 
but the solemnities and oaths of the feudal homage, 
which created a species of relationship between the 
tenant and the lord I That feudalism was accompanied 
by grievous evils is admitted, but let us not forget amid 
its dark points the ameliorating results of its far ex- 
tended agency. The Egyptian would be deemed un- 
reasonable who should be solely intent on the mischiefs 

? >roduced by the flooding of the Nile, and forget the 
crtilizing eflj||:ts of the inundation. Somewhat similar 
are sweeping and unqualified condemnations of the 
whole feudal system, by men who forget the various 
agencies required by the diverse conditions of widely 
separated ages. Such a system would now be a calamity ; 
once it wrought eflectually for good, and must therefore 
be classed with the causes which have promoted the 
civilization of England. This will be further evident, 
when we consider how much of our national improvo- 
ment is traceable to that early elevation of women in 
the social system produced by the knightly spirit of the 
feudal era, which, though it occasionally wandered into 
the absurdities of a wild romance, fostered that female 
dignity which it so well ajjpreciated. Such a result 
would of itself entitle feudalism to rank os one of the 
eras of English civilization, and exhibits an attractive 
oasis in the long waste of ancient barbarism. 

2 . THB BBA or THE CRUSADES. 

The above considerations on the influence of the 
feudal system, naturally lead us to contemplate the 
oonsequences of those singular wars, which combined in 
BO remarkable a degree the spirit of chivaliy with that 
of religion, and arrayed the knight with the pilgrim 
in the serried ranks of war. were not the crusades 
a barbarous and useless expenditure of life, and did 
they not spread desolation over some of the fairest 
regions of Europe and Asial A very natural question 
is this for him to propose who has just read some 
account of the ravages ^rpttrated by the half-armed, 
ill-disciplined, and starving hordes, whom a wild en- 
thusiasm carried from the extremes of Western Europe 
to the plains of Palestine. To vindicate these wars is 
not our olfjeci, but simply to ascertain their effects on 
the dvillaation of Englimd, ail other auMects being 
left to the imagination, or the investigation of the reader. 
How did the crusades aid the advance of England in I 
power^ refinement^ or wealth) In the first place, they 

(1) Vfll Is the old word for a town^ 


forced the land from her iaolatad state of a spectator 
on the fironriers of Europe, into the activities of an eUr 
larged interoourse with aistant conntrles. Before these 
wars drew the lord from his castle, the peasant from 
his hut, the burgher from his Uthing, and the monk 
from his convent, England know little of the world 
beyond her narrow seas, save some atormy acqualiitam^ 
and suspicious dialogues with her neighbour France. 
Now and then a pilgrim returned from the Holy Idmdi 
after years of Bunering, to startle the woudering httv* 
ghers, or the amazed knight, by descriptions of ilte 
mysterious East, and the wuful condition of the Holy 
City. But, when thousands inarched under the bammre 
of CcBur do Lion, and joined with French, Oerman, 
and Italians, in the grand onset, which swept for a time 
the hordes of Asia before the lances of Eiii'ope, a wide 
world was opened to tbe view of our ancestors, which 
necessarily introduced manv ideas and habits liefure 
unknown. In this respoct, the crusades wore a valuable 
school for insulated Britain, bringing her into ooiU' 
muuion with the whole of Christendom, and expand > 
ing the minds of her nobles and clergy with the 
literature and knowledge of distant lands. 

Another result flowing from the crusades, was tlint 
re-distribution of landed properly which prodiu^id a 
vast change in the condiliou of England, aud prepared 
the way for further beneficial alteiiitions. When the 
centres of power, provided by tlie feudal system, had 
done their appointed work, and organized the national 
resources, it became necessary to permit the increast^ id‘ 
other principles, which might at^ as a «;ourilerpoist) l-o 
the undue powers of the baronial order. But how 
could another class of interests be raised as an an 
tagonist to the feudal, whilst the victors of llasting«t 
held their domains arul stnmg fi)rtressoH ? The towns 
could nut accomplish this, for they were the pupils, lUO 
as yet the rivals, of the castles; nor did any mercanlllc 
order exist posseHsed of uu iu/luence fitted to cope 
with, or check the prido of, territorial power. *J'ne 
kings ^werc also weak, and in many cases inferior In 
resources to the great nol»los, who yielded hut a roluo- 
I tant homage to fictitious potou tales. In the preceding 
sectiou, wc have repriisciitcd feudaUsm as a civilizing 
agent, but this was only the cati^ until It had formed ion 
tres of power ; after this, a check was required to prevent 
the growth of evils natural to the system of the swortl. 

: It was necessary that thr, people and the ci'own shotdd 
receive an increase of privileges at the expense of the 
castle. The knightly lauce had undoubtedly wrought 
some glorious dueds fur the land, but that same lanco 
must be watched, or it may soon bo pointed against the 
very persons it has protected. But who shall diminish 
the might of the baron, — who lower his pennon, oi 
rein the wild spirits in the train of feudalism ) The 
crusades accomplished this. Did the baron wish to 
join the host about to depart for Palosline, — did he 
listen with glowing soul to the loud call of his com 
peers, and desire to bear for bis escutcheon the famed 
red cross? He must first part with his broad lands to 
procure money for such a voyage; neither Venclhut 
nor Genoese fleets^ will transport the bold ctnisoder for 
nought, nor can enthusiasm of the loftiest onler h^pe 
I to be fed by miracles in the Eastern deserts. The 
lands won at Hastings wore therefore sold, or left p 
I pledges, till tbe bold crusader returned Ikden w|p 
I the spoils of the East. To whom did these estavis 
I pass ? Probably to the king, delighted at the prospsp 
I of freedom from the over awir4g presetHse of powelm 
I peers ; or to some merchant, who thus raised his fismly 
I to the rank of the old territorial lords- 'I'hc onOI 
I proud possessor of a wide doxnain often perUbod in 
'Holy I^d, or returned with the loss of au hU treasur|i 
to bmiold his broad lands in the possession of anoth^ 
The case we have just imagined illustrates the trattiK 

(1) The tea ports of the Ittllati States, eiyesuatf Venice ep 
GeOoa, famished most of the ships used for traOspottiuf Varleui 
erundtug armies to Palestise. 
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fers of property, and therefore of influencoi produced 
in num^rlcsB instancee by the crueades. Such changes 
increased the power of the crown, producing a neie 
iteatre of power, still more favourable to civilization 
thw those created by feudalism ; or they raised the mer- 
chants to a rank which the possession of land could 
alone confer in those times. The towns were freed 
from the interference of the barons, or purchased 
valuable privileges with the money required to conduct 
a crusading band to the walls of Jerusalem, or the 
ramparts of Acre. Thus, amid the struggles of Europe 
and Asia, the min of mighty armies, and the suffer- 
ings of millions, the agencies of civilization were 
working deeply in the system of English society. Lit- 
tle did Saladin think, when his forces were crushed on 
^ the field of Ascalon by the mailed chivalry of Eng- 
land, that the absence of those fierce warriors was 
worldng such future good for the distant isle of the 
West ; toe must not, however, forget the wide and last- 
ing effect of these memorable expeditions on the civili- 
zation of our land. 

3. BRA OF THE ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH PARLIAMENT. 

We now turn from embattled hosts in Syria to the 
agitations of society in the burghs and shires of Eng- 
land during the thirteenth centuiy. What stirring asso- 
ciations rise at the sound of thy name. Old Simon de 
MontfortV The idlest schoolboy often makes a pause 
in the hurried mechanical reading of his lesson in 
Goldsmith,” when told that with this man the British 
Pmiiament began. We think of him whilst passing in 
front of the stately edifice rising with imperial magni- 
ficence on the banks of the Thames, and throwing into 
shade the old Abbey and the Hall of Rufus. We do 
not pause to determine whether he should be called a 
political schemer, a daring rebel, or a bold patriot ; it 
18 enough that many ages have ascribed to the Prench 
noble the bepnning of an institution which has found 
on English soil an immovable foundation. Magna Cbarta 
Itsrif loses some of its glory when compared with the 
memorable event, which shall preserve through all ages 
the name of Simon de Montfort. His fate on the field 
of Evesham, when crushed by vastly superior forces, 
may not have been unmerited ; but the peers and com- 
mons of England are not disposed to criticise the man 
whose boldness made a golden calendar for England.^ 
The reader will, perhaps, pardon us for not plunging 
into the vexatious question respecting the exact year or 
day when the representatives of counties, cities, and 
btffoughs sat in full parliament assembled. The repre- 
■entative system may doubtless be traced to periods 
heiote the age of De Montfort in England, but must 
certainly be regarded as the originator of our parlia- 
nients in the full sense of the term. 

From this era we see another centre of pomr> in 
operation, more powerful than aught provided by feu- 
daUttm, as it concentrated the whole of the national 
energies. That the age marked by the origin of our 
parliament must be classed with the eras of English 
Civilization, will be at once admitted by all English- 
men, firom the highest person in the realm to the 
peasant who handles the plough, unless ignorance of so 
great a fact may excuse any of the latter from the least 
reflection on such a subject. What a view does the 
history of the Brittoh parliament present, since the 
gushinff forth of the springs in the thirteenth century. 
Little did some rate its influence, as, for a long period, 
it ran through sluggish regions, now pent up by the 
adaaumtihe walls of the baronial fortress, now turned 
aride by some vast bbstacle raised against its current 
by the crown. I^metimes it bore along the bark of 

(1) Thit fltMmtod estl s voungsr son of the Count de 
lifmtfott, the lender of the barbttrous onuede againet the AlblC 
tenses. He married the Prinoeis Eleanor, and thus became con- | 
umM with the royal fhmilv of England. 

(t) The revexenee with which the great eari's memory was long j 
dhmhel, may he estimaied firnm the populsr name, ** 8h, Simon 
tiki Elghteoua," long given to hfm, in spto of hie Ibes. 


despotism instead of the ark of fireedom ; but yet the 
waters were not dried up, on they rolled, whilst the 
wars of the Roses raged-— on they sped, deepening and 
expanding, by the Tudor and Stuart strongholds, and 
now present a glorious spectacle of quiet power to the 
nations. 

(To he continued.) 


FRANK FAIRLEGH; 

OR, OLD COMPANIONS IN NEW SCENES.' 

CHAP. VIII. 

THE RIDDLE SOLVED. 

Upon what trifles do the most important events of 
our lives turn I Had 1 quitted the room according to 
my intention, I should not have bad an opportunity of 
seeing Miss Saville alone again, as she returned to 
Barstonc that afternoon, in which case she would pro- 
bably have forgotten, or felt afraid to avail herself of 
my promised assistance, all communication between us 
would have ceased, and the deep interest 1 felt in her, 
having nothing wherewith to sustain itself, would, as 
years passed by, have died a natural death. 

Good resolutions are, however, proverbially fragile, 
and, in nine cases out of ten, appear made, like children's 
toys, only to be broken. Certain it is, that in the pre- 
sent instance, mine were rendered of none avail, and, for 
any good effect that they produced, might as well never 
have been formed. 

As 1 got up to leave the room, Miss Saville rose like- 
wise, and in doing so, accidentally dropped a or rather 
the letter, which I picked up, and was about to return 
to her, when suddenly my eye fell upon the direction, 
and I started as I recognised the writing — a second 
glance served to convince me that 1 had not been mis- 
taken, for the hand was a very peculiar fine ; and, turn- 
ing to my astonished edmpanion, 1 exclaimed, ** Clara, 
as you would avoid a life of misery, tell me by what 
right this man dares to address you !” 

“What! do you know him, thenl” she inquired, 
anxiously. 

If he be tbe man I mean,” was my answer, I know 
him but too well, and he is the only human being I 
both dislike and despise. Was not Uiat letter written 
by Richard Cumberland 

“Yes; that is his hateful name,” she replied, shud- 
dering while she spoke, as at tbe aspect of some loath- 
some thing; then, suddenly changing her tone to one 
of the most passionate entreaty, she exclaimed, 

“ Oh 1 Mr. Fairlegh, only save me from him, and 1 will 
bless you, will pray for you !” and completely overcome 
by her emotion, she sank backwards, and would have 
fiillen, had not 1 supported her. 

There is a sort of feeling which u man experiences 
when he has bravely resist^ some hydra-headed temp- 
tation to do anything “ pleasant but wrong ;” or, at ml 
events, highly inexpedient, yet which circumstances 
appear determined to force upon him; he struggles 
against it boldly at first ; but, as each victoiy serve»only 
to lessen his own strength, while that of the enemy 
oontinueB unimpaired, he tells himself that it is useless 
to contend longer — that the monster Is too strong for 
him, and he yields at last, from an impulse of fatalism * 
and despair-^ a sort of “ have-lt-your-own- way-then” 
frame of mind, which seeks to relieve itself from all 
responsibility, by throwing the burden on things in 
general— the weakness of human nature— the feree of 
rircu]n8tanoes--H>r any other indefinite and oonventional 
Boape-goat> which may serve his purpose of 8elf*exeaL 
^tion« 

la much such ||.^eonditlon ^ I now find myscAf; 

1 felt that I ims ji|alarty dono fil^ooin^mely te3mn 


(1) ContfBUid fiom pme 
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by Btonn — ^and that nothing was left for mo but to yield i 
my destiny with the best grace I could. 1, therefore, i 
ii^tod myself by Miss Savillo on the^ sofa, and 
pered, You must promise me one thing more, Clare, 
dearest— say that you will loveme— give me but t^t right 
to watch over you — to protect you, and^ believe me, 
neither Cumberland, nor any other villain, shall dare 
for the future to molest you.” 

As she made no answer, but remained with her eyes 
fixed on the ground, while the tears stole slowly down 
her cheeks, I continued — You own that you are un- 
happy — that you have none to love you — none on whom 
you can rely do not then reject the tender, the de- 
voted affection of one who would live but to protect 
you from the slightest breath of sorrow— would gladly 
die, if, by so doing, ho could secure your happitmss. 

** Oh ! hush, hush !” she replied starting, as if for the 
first time aivare of the tenour of my words ; you know 
not what you aak ; or even you, kind, noble, generous, as 
you arc. would not seek to link your fate with one so 
utterly wretched, so marked out for misfortune as myself. 
Stay,” she continued, seeing that I was about to speak, 
“hear me out. Richard Cumberland, the man whom 
you despise, and whom I bate only leas than I fear, that 
man have I promised to marry, and, ere this, he is on 
his road hither to claim the fulfilment of the engage- 

“ J’romiacd to marry Cumberland !” repeated I, me- 
chanically, “a low, (Ussipateil swindler— a common 
cheat, for I can call him nothing better; ob, its impos- 
sihie !— why, Mr. Vernon, your Guardian, would never 

r she replied, in a tone of the most 
cutting irony; ‘‘were it not for him this ewnjent 
would never have been formed ; were it not lor him 
I should even now hope to find some F®; 

vailing upon this man to relinquish it, and set me frw , 
Richard Cumberland is Mr. Vernons nephew, and the 
dearest wish of his heart is 
“ He never shall see it while I live to present it . 
replied 1, springhig to my feet, and pacing the room with 
angry strides. “ Oh, it was all plain to me now ! when 1 
had fancied her guardian’s features were not ^nfamil^ 
to me it was his likeness to Cumberland wdiich had 
deSd me : his rudeness on the night of the ball; 
the strange dislike he appeared to feel towards me;— 
all was now accounted for. His opinion of me, formed 
from Cumberland's report, was not likely to }»e » ^ 
favourable one; and this precious uncle and nephew 
were linked in a scheme to destroy the happiness 
of the sweetest girl living, 
young spirit was already darkened by the 
vile machinations ; but they bad not as yet succeeded , 
and if the most strenuous and unceasing 
part could serve to prevent it, I inwardly vowed they 
never should. Let Master Richard Cumberland look 
to himself; I Imd foiled him once, and it would go 
hard with me but I should do so again. 

Having halt thought half uttered the foregoing 
resolutionB, 1 once more turned towards Mim bavijlc, 
who eat watching mo with looks of interest and suiprise, 
and smd. “This is a most strange and unexpected 
affair: hnt, remember, Clara, you have api^led to me 
to save you from Cumherland, and to enable me to do 
so, you must toll me exactly how matters 
youVand, above all. how. and why, you were Induced to 
into this engaffonicnt, for 1 hope — I think — I am 
in sufpwng-that affection for him had nothing 

** ^ffo^on I " she replied, in a tone of voice 
anydonhlis still lingered i’S! 

Defied. thm: “have I not already said tot I h^ this 

SlnaiTl fear, it U rinful to hate anyhu^ helMl 
1 dislikk and dreaded him when w^were ^ # 

toMther. and there fcoUngs hare flto on Incrcasto 
yw ^year, tttl my aversion to Urn haa become one of 
to moat deepljHrooted Inetincts of my nature. 


And yet you allowed yo&elf to ho ongsged to 
him r inquired I. >" How could toe hare hem brought 

***" You may well ask," wa.s the reply ; " it W 
it was weeknere : but I was veiy young.—* ™ 
in fact; and they made mo believe tot it wa s Wj m «t| ■ 
then 1 hoped, I felt sure, tot I should die ^wre to 
time arrived to fulfil the ongsnment ; I IknolM It Wij 
impossible to he so miaoraWe, and yet to lire i W* 
Death is very cruel — he will not come to those who pifto 

^^^'‘^lare,** interrupted I, “ I cannot boar to hear you 
say such things ; it is not right to give way to tUMa 

feelings of despair.” , , i n,. «ii -i.* 

« Is it wrong for the unhappy to wish to die T she 
asked, with a calm child like simplicity, which waa^ 
most touching. “ I suppose it is,” she continued, for 
I have prayed for deatli so often, that God would have 
granted my prayer had it been n right one. Whiift I 
closed my eyes last night, oh ! how ^1* hoped-- how I 
longed— never to open them again m this ralserabls 
world,— for I felt that evil was at hand ; you laughed at 
my presentiment ; it has come true, you sec. 

“ Relieve me, you do wrong in giving way to 
despairing thoughts— in encouroglng these morbW 
fancies,” returned 1. “ But time presses ; will you not 
tell mo the porticulars of this unhappy eng^ement, 
thatl may see how far you stand committed to this 
fellow Cuiiiberlaud, and decide wliat is best to bo done 

for the future. m i n i* 

“ It is a long story,” she replied, but I will toll It 

YOU as shortly as I can. 

‘ She then proceeded to inform me that her mother 
having died when she was an infant, she became the 
idol of her surviving parent, who, inconsolable for the 
loss of his wife, lavished all his teudonioss upon hli 
little girl. She described her childhood as the happiest 
part of her life, although it must have been bappiiiM 
of a tranquil nature, dillering greatly from the bolstoreiis 
merriment of children in general ; its chief ingrodieut 
being the strong affection which existed between her 
father and herself. The only guest who over wpoart'd 
at the Priory, (which I now for the ilret time learned 
had been the properly of Bir Henry **}■ 

early friend Mr. Vernon, who used ponodlcaliy to visit 
them, an event to which she always looked forward with 
pleasure, not so much on account of the presents Mid 
caresses he bestowed on herself, as that his society 
appeared to amuac and Interoat hor father* On one of 
those occasionB, when she was about nine years of 
Mr. Vernon was accomiranisd by a lad some yoare oliUr 
than herself, whom ho introduced as his nephew. Duriiia 
bis visit, the boy, who appeared gifted with tact and 
cunning beyond his years, contrived so much to ingrj 
tiate himself with air Henry Saville, tot, Iwfore he leff 
to Priory, his host, who had himself senod with disf 
tinctlon to the Poninsnla, expressed 
send him, on attaining a fit ago, to one of the mlU^ 
colleges, promising to use his mteiwt at the Itoiw 
Oiiords to procure a commission for him* These^ a w 
iutentions, however, irere fated not. to bo 
An old wound which Sir Henry bad r^dved at Vlml ^ 
broke ont afresh, oceasiontog the rupture M a 
the lungs, and to the course ol a few houre Cure tm im 

fatherl^ On examining the privato pa^ tf to 

deceased, it appeared tot Mr. Vernon wre ooB(«t«to 
sole executor, trustee for the prope rty. Md ga w^ ^ 
the young lady. In these vanoM ^H*®^*^*** 

^ly tok up his residence at BawUto 
todfrection iff everything. ^*4 

Slij. 

rescued in manner, implacable when 

tog implicit obedienee to his comma nd^ |}®_*^” 

^related to inspire fwtairedof 

thalidstMiiL The only storf freIWg**«W«»w« 

WHS tohls behaviour tow«K«iMHchatd t/mObMWu, lor 
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wliom he evidcntlj entertained a strong affection. Tho 
idea of a military career having been abandoned at Sir 
Henry Saville'R death, much of his time was now spent 
it the Priory. Although he was apparently fond of his 
Httle companion, and endeavoured on every occasion to 
render himself agreeable to her, all his habitual cunning 
could not conceal from her his vile temper, or the 
unscnipulous means of which he was always willing to 
avail himself in order to attain his own ends. He had 
been away from the Prioty on one occasion more than a 
year, when he suddenly returned with his uncle, who had 
been in town on business. He appeared sullen and 
uncomfortable, and sho imagined that they must have 
had a quarrel. She was at that time nearly fifteen, and 
tho marked devotion which Cumberland (wdio during 
his absence had greatly improved both in manner and 
appearance) now paid her flattered and pleased her ; and, 
partly for this reason, partly because she had already 
teamed to dread his outbro.akR of temper, and was 
unwilling to do anything which might provoke one of 
them, sbe allowed him to continue his attentions unre- 

S ulsed. This went on for some weeks, and her old 
islike was beginning to return as she saw more of her 
companion, when one morning Mr. Vernon called her 
into his study, and informed her that he considered she 
had arrived at an a^ when it was right that she should 
become aware of the arrangements he had made for 
her, in accordance with tho wishes of her late father. 
He then showed her a letter in Sir Henry Saville’s hand- 
writing, dated only a few weeks before his death, part 
of which was to the following effect : — “You urge the 
fact of your nephew’s residing with you as an objection 
to my scheme for your living at Barstonc, and assuming 
tho guardianship of my daughter, in the event (which, if 
I may trust my own sensations, is not very far distant) of 
her being loft an orphan. From what I have seen of 
the boy, as well as on the score of our old friendship, 
my dear Vernon, that which you view as an objection, I 
consider but an additional reason why the arrangement 
should take place. A marriage with your nephew would 
ensure my child (who as my sole heiress will be possessed 
of considemblo wealth) from that worst of all fates, falling 
a prey to some needy fortune-hunter ; and, should such 
a union ever take place, let me beg of you to remember, 
and to impress upon Clara herself, that had 1 lived it 
would have met with my warmest approbation.” 

Having shown her this letter, Mr. Vernon went on to 
say that he had noticed with pleasure Eichard’s growing 
attachment, and the marked encouragement she had 
given him, and that, although they were too youug to 
Ujiink of manying for some years, and as a general 
principle he was averse to long engagements, yet, under 
the peculiar circumstances in which they were placed, 
he bad yielded to his nephew s importunity, and deter- 
mined not only to lay his offer before her, but to allow 
her to accept it at once, if (as from her manner ho could 
scarcely be mistaken in supposing) her inclinations wore 
in accordance with his. 

Taken completely by surprise at this announcement, 
overpowered by the idea that by the encouragement she 
had given Cumberland she had irretrievably committed 
herBelf-<— strongly affected by her father’s letter— having 
no one to advise her, what wonder that tho persuasions 
of the nephew, bailed by the authority of the uncle, 
prevailed over her youth and inexperience, and that the 
matter ended in her allowing herself to he formally 
en g^g&d to Eichard Cumberland. 

ll|i|pmore remained for her to tell ; reckoning that 
he baagained his point, Cumberland became less careful 
in oonc^ing the evil of his disposition, and her dislike 
and feir of him increased every day. At length this 
became evident to Mr. Vernon, but it appeared only to 
render him still more determined to bring about the 
match, and when once, nearly a twelvemonm before, she 
had implored him to allow her to break off the eni^e- 
xmt, ho had exhibited so much violenoe, decl^ng 
thht he possessed the power of rendering hit a beggar. 


and even threatening to turn her out of doors, that she 
had never dared to recur to the subject a^in. Fo^ 
many months, however, she had seen nothing of her 
persecutor, and she had almost begun to hope that 
something had rendered him averse to the match, when 
all her fears were again aroused by a hint which Mr. 
Vernon had thrown out as he took leave of her at Mrs. 
Coleman’s, desiring her to exercise great circumspection 
in her behaviour, and to recollect that she was under a 
solemn engagement, which she might before long be 
called upon to fulfil. The letter from Cumberland, she 
added, spoke of his immediate return to claim her hand, 
and a few linos from Mr. Vernon ordered her to await 
their arrival at Barstone. 

“And now,” she continued, looking up with that 
calm hopeless smile which it always pained me to 
behold, “ have I not cause to be unhappy, and was 1 not 
right in telling you that no one could be of any assist- 
ance to me, or afford me help T 

“No!” replied I warmly, “I trust and believe that 
much may be done — nay, every thing ; but you are un- 
equal t,o contend with these men alone ; only allow me 
to hope that my affection is not utterly distasteful to 
you. Would you but give me that right to interfere in 
your behalf !” 

“This is unkind -unlike yourself,” she interrupted. 
“Have you already forgotten that! am the promised 
bride of Richard Cumberland 1 Were I free, ind^d ” 

“Oh I why do you pause T’ exclaimed I passionately. 

“ Clara, hear me — you deem it ungenerous in me to urge 
my suit upon you at this moment— perliaj)B think that 
I would take advantage of the difficulties Mrhich sur- 
round you, to induce you to promise me your hand as 
the price of my assistance. It is true that 1 love you 
deeply, devotedly, and the happiness of my whole 
life is centred in tho hope of one day calling you my 
own ; but I would use my utmost endeavours to save 
you from Cumberland, even though I knew that by so 
doing 1 forfeited all chance of ever seeing you again. 
Tell me, would you wish this to be so — am I to believe 
that you dislike me 1” 

As she made no reply, merely blushing deeply, and 
casting down her eyes, 1 ventured to continue. “ Clara, 
dearest Clara, do you then love me 

Well, reader, I think I’ve told you quite as much 
about it as you have any business to know. Of course 
sho did not say she loved me ; women never do upon 
such occasions ; but 1 was just as well contented as it 
was. Mendelssohn has published songs without words, 
(Ikder ohne work) which tell their own tale very pret- 
tily, and there have been many eloquent speeches made 
on a like silent system. Suffice it to add, that the next 
^ ten minutes formed such a nice, bright, sunshiny little 
piece of existence as might deserve to be cut out of the 
book of time, aud framed, glazed, and hung up for the 
inspection of all true lovers ; whilst no match-making 
mamma, fortune-hunting younger brother, or girl of 
business on the look-out for a good establishment, should 
be allowed a glimpse of it at any price. 


NUEEMBEEG. 

Of all bobbies, (and 1 agree with Sterne that there is 
no true Englishman who docs not bestride a flivourite ^ 
animal of this Utopian genus,) that of ibo antiquarian^ 
and the lover of the olden time, seems to me the p^efe^ 
able ; it is economical in its keep, easy in its motiioiii,aad, 
above all, is generally content^ to Jog on quktfy by 
itself, without interfering with othen^ which is a great 
deal more than can be said of many hobbiee I ootild 
name ^for the gmt evil of this sp^ea of equitation 
is, not the harm i4l|bh it dom one^s self, bnt the annoy- 
ance which in most caaea you occasion to your mrigL 
I hours. For Inatanoe, there is the edacational hobhy, 
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which ridea roughshod over parish schoolmasters, and 
little children at home for the holidays ; then there U 
the agricultural hobby, much beloved by countiy gentle- 
men, with which 1 have often been peered till bone 
dust, guano, and chemical manure literally stunk in my 
nostrils; worst of all, perhaps, is the politico-economi- 
cal, espeeially when ridden by a female. I would take 
the most placid man in the universe, after a goo<l din- 
ner, when he has been soothed down to an even un- 
common state of benevolence, and be content to lose 
any reasonable bet, if he Is not lashed into uncontrollable 
fury by an hour’s companionship with the celebrated 
Miss Tartarean, when she is going at an easy canter 
through Adam Smith at the rate of five pages per 
minute. Besides these, there arc the universal-improve- 
ment, the political, the scientific hobbies, and many 
others, all equally disagreeable to every one but the 
rider. But the antiquarian hobby, on the other hand, 
is a quiet, retiring creature, which ambles slowly along, 
injuring and annoying nobody; as it lags behind the 
other steeds, it requires no support from, and never in- 
terferes with them ; for indeed it is not a creature of 
progress, but modestly picks up and cherishes the refuse 
which others throw awaj" — thus resembling the innocuous 
rag-gatlicror. who collects the fragments of your east-off 
garb, silently, and without troubling you ; whilst the 
riders of newer systems may rather be likened to those 
puffers of novelty, who are always pestering you with 
hand bills, and bawling out to you to ** Reform your 
Tailors’ Bills." For my part, I confess that I give in to 
this respect for antiquity, and have a sneaking fond- 
ness for everything that is old — old wine, old books, old 
friends, old houses, and even old women when they are 
not of the male sex. I cannot help thinking that they 
had a something of good, and pleasant, and respectable 
about them, which wc in our newness have lost, or have 
not yet attained to. Such being my sentiments, it was 
with anticipations of great delight that 1 entered Nu- 
remberg, which is the oldest city de facto now inhabited 
in Europe. When I say this, I of course do not mean 
that the date of its erection reaches farther back than 
Romo, or even London, but that it contains in fuller 
perfection the appearance and the essence of what it 
was centuries ago, than any other city ; — -others have 
changed, it ha'^ remained the same, in its outward 
aspect, and even to a great extent in the habitudes and 
feelings of its inhabitants. And the antiquity, which is 
enshrined here, is presented in a phase peculiarly fa- 
vourable to the wry-necked theories of the lovers of the 
old: for, if I may pursue the someyrhat threadbare 
figure of the hobby-horse, tlio antiquarian's steed has 
this peculiarity, that, tractable as it generally is, it 
occasionally meets with objects which cause it to shy 
and stumble, so as to bring both hobby and rider, in a 
most humiliating manner, to the ground. Thus it must 
have happened to every one, when praising the ecstatic 
bcatltu(m of the good old times, and comparing, with 
indignant regret, this high-pressure era of steam engines 
and railway scrip, and shirts made at three-halfpeu^l 
a piece, with that delightful age shadowed out in our 
golden dreams — 

,^,^Whei» every day was holiday, 

-And eveiy iwMih waaaurildiil Msy,~” 

to have some atnbbom Ihbt thrown in one's teeth, such 
as that of people roasted at slow firea^^br holding un- 
fashionable opinions, or of lovely ladies swearing like 
troopers, and taking ale and strong waters fbr breakfast, 
instead of the ethereal elements of tea and coflbe. This 
is the sort of thing which makes four hobby wince, 
bringing you down at once from your htoh and graceful 
seat, to a most uncomfortabledottbt|Whewer those people 
were really so much more fikscinatlng, poetical, and 
romantic than our own, or the tlinea in which they 
lived so fhr snrpas^ ours in ele||poe, in delight, and 
elevation of feeling. But the liest m Nurembeig ia^ that 
you are not li^le to meet with these shocks in eon- 


sidering its former davs of palmy greatness j for iU Ufa 
was not that of the knights and high-born dumes In 
connexion with whom anything common ,and sulgsr 
becomes a desecration, but that, of the sturdy, grntesi|ne 
old burghers, which can Iwar a good tleal of scnillpj 
without damage; for one docs not require them io be 
poetical and imivalrous, but simply jovial, cciiiifortable, 
and quaint; and these qualifies, unlike the rdnisntld 
attributes, one finds realised on inquiry, just as itm 
massive monstrosities, which d(‘ck the walls of agotbUk 
building, remain long after the delicate but Irilglli 
traceiy has disappeared. In fact, this ono word 
exactly expresses the character of the loan and of lii 
inhabitants, both past and present; at the saiuo tltne, 
it is a qunintness most closely tombiiuul with beaiUyi 
or rather nicturcsoueneHS, if tbeic bo a diflbrenoi' botwoen 
the two things, wnich I leave to w iser bcurlH (luiii iidttd 
to determine. This is, how’ever, the idea which Nuivto- 
berg gives you at first sight, and which reiuaiiis with* 
you; that it is thoroughly quaint, and flionMiglily pic- 
turesque. Such it was, and such it remains: its peopled 
take an excessive pride in keeping up cvervlhiug \\\ 
their city in the same character whii li It («rigiimlly 
bore, and show a degree of ini crest in ail the rcuuinnts 
of antiquity, which we might consider woiidciful, woio 
it not explained by the fact, that the inlinbitauts tlu*il!n 
selves, saving Ibcir dress, are as quaint nud old fasbionofi 
as the buildings. Indeed, you sue nothing to rt'inliid 
you of the lapse of time; you walk really and trtily 
amidst the old burgher life of median al Germany ; and, 
as you wander amidst liouses atul gateways ot the fif- 
teenth century, you could almost point out the identical 
Hans Foltz w'ho shaved the gtutd luirgomuster in ilu) 
legend, and the drinking cellar wdicre Kachs chanted 
his jovial anathemas against priestcrart. 

Nuremberg w'as, in its day, which oxtemded from the 
fourteenth to the end of (he seven teen tb eentiiry, the 
richest and most powerful of tlu> fiee cities of the eln 
pire. These small but important icpubllcs very much 
resembled, in spirit and const itiil ion, the Ci)uuneroial 
states which fiourisheil in Ibily about the same period, 
and Nurcmbcig wmih )jcrlia)>s the most perfect soocimeU 
of its class; it w'as the Venice of Genuany. its inei^ 
chants were princes; its nobles rivalled the haughty 
feudatories of the laml ; and Us wealth, and the nu 
meroiis bands of sturdy burghers which it could raise, 
gave it an influential voice in the councils of the empire. 
As Venice was the great emporium for the traflie be- 
tween East and West, ho Nuremberg was the eiuitra 
through which flowed all the commerce from Niu'tii to 
South; nor were its inhabitants oontcuted with being 
carriers alone, they engaged in the work of production 
on their own account, and for centuries the manufuc* 
tures of Nuremberg were celebrated thronghvmt Ewioihj. 
These manufacturos were of all kinds, Imuh the uiassiva 
labours of the smith, to the ingenious niceties of tlm 
mechanician; every ono has heard that waUcUcs were 
list invented here, and were originally styled “ Kurm- 
wg eggs,'* and has played in his tinu’ with N uremWrg 
toys. The wealth which the citizciih collected in this 
way appears, on the whole, to have; been very well titd 
out; that is to say, th^ built hospiiiiU and cbundMM^, 
and uncommonly coiulbrtAblc houses for Ihcmseltfs; 
and, more than this, they encouraged the fine arts, «o 
that, aa the Italian literature and ait floutUbed un||er 
the merchant princes of Florence and Venice, the f|tt- 
nificence of the burghers of Ntiroinberg prmlneed a 
era In the poetry and painting of Gerifiany. W 
they become enen'sted by prosperity, but rclMBra gll 
alonff the same bold and independent spirit lnde|id« 
for that matter, they were kept in pretty goiai pim'tHe, 
bqtng almost always at feud with the biii^itniy' goVfr* 
nor, who claimed rights which the citisena were 
all disposed te acquiesce in ; and, besides, they feqwlM 
to defend their territories and their meiobstiwe 
agidnst the encroachments of the ncigblioullikg priueis. 
In Hie end, it was war which ruined them, (br the (lor* 
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nums date the decline of the city from that valorouB 
defence which it made, when Wallenstein, having de- 
termined to play over again Tilly's sack of Magdeburg, 
was frustrated in his design by the valour of Gustavus 
Adolphus and the citizens. Neither party, however, 
had much to boast of from the results of this encounter, 
and the city suffered the most ; its finances were ex- 
hausted, its trade crippled, and this blow concurring 
with the alteration in the direction of traffic, produced 
bv the discovery of the Gape of Good Hope passage, 
Nuremberg gradually sunk m importance, till it finally 
lost its character of an independent city, and was made 
over by Napoleon, in his cool way, to Bavaria, to 
which Kingdom it still belongs. Its trade, however, is 
now increasing again, — its manufactures are rising in 
demand,~and certainly there is no appearance of stag- 
nation in the general aspect of the city, but an air of 
liveliness and business which promises well for the 
/uture. 

But come, this is a very slow way of going about our 
work ,* we shall never get a proper idea of Nuremberg 
if we prose on in this style. The worst of being only a day 
or two instead of as many months, as you might well 
wish to be, in such a place as this, is, that one is obliged 
to be content with trotting methodically after a com- 
missioner to see the sights, as he lays them out, after all 
seeing nothing as it should bo seen. The proper way 
to understand such a town as Nuremberg is, to start by 
yourself, after a good breakfast, with' your hands in 
your pockets, a cigar in your mouth, and your thoughts 
sunk into that state of partial coma which is gencmlly 
styled day-dreaming. Thus accoutred, saunter care- 
lessly along, turn up one .street, and down another, as 
inclination prompts; stare into a shop here, enter a 
church there; further on, drop into one of the popular 
beer-houses, and refresh your faculties with a foaming 
glass, striving all the time to imagine yourself your 
great-great-grandfather, and you will get a better notion 
of the place than if you followed every footstep of your 
guide as Intently as an Indian on the trail, and mea- 
sured every yard by a tour book. Come, then, wo will 
start on this principle, and try if we cannot manage a 
pleasant walk through Nuremberg. 

You are astonished, 1 have no doubt, at the spacious- 
ness and handsome appearance of the streets ; consider- 
ing the age at which the town was built, you expected 
to see narrow, confined lanes, which one could shako 
hands across, and you find broad thoroughfares, some- 
what crooked and rambling certainly, but more roomy 
and capacious than almost any street which London 
could boast thirty years ago. As to their really pos- 
sessing the antiquity which they claim, you can be under 
no difficulty, if you only look at the houses, scarcely one 
less than two or three hundred years old; and then, 
what a strange mixture they present of oddity and 
beauty, — of substantial comfort and grotesque adorn- 
ment 1 The walls of massive stone, and the windows 
small, characteristic of the times when strength 
needed as much for defence as durability ; all with th^ 
gables turned to the street, so that oven the largest, 
whidh contain perhaps two or three separate courts, 
make a comparatlTely modest show ; the red-tiled roofs, 
invariably higW than the sides of the houses, so that 
where von see, may be, two rows of windows in the wall, 
there shall be five or six in the roof, as if the inhabit- 
ants, being mostly poets, had considered it necessary to 
keep up the etiquette of their calling by living in gar- 
rets ; whilst, as if the overgrown shelving roofs were not 

may are mwi^ with atrange n^;g<^l^ing 

towers and spires, which seem so completely useless and 
out of place in their present situation, that you cannot 
account for their being there otherwise thim by sup-^ 
posing that they have strayed from some of the neigh- 
bouring ohnrohes, and, having got drtink, have besn 
nnable to find th^ way homo, and so perched where 
they best could. 


The very walls present effects which you would con- 
sider curious enough elsewhere ; they are painted of all 
the colours of the rainbow, and without any regard to 
regularity, so that in one street you have red and green 
houses, blue, white, and yellow, whilst many still ex- 
hibit the remains of the paintings in fresco with which 
they were once covered; here you see is a group of 
angels, there a Madonna, or some more heathen por- 
traiture; now some mathematical hallucinations, and 
then a veritable elephant and castle, really a most re- 
: spectable specimen of the artist's knowledge of natural 
history— moreover, the windows are almost universally 
of that beautiful oriel form, so admirably adapted for 
stolen glances, which one secs in the older pictures, and 
profusely adorned with the richest and most fanl^tic 
tracery. These are the mansions of the burghers of 
Nuremberg, and, seeing what they were or arc, one 
cannot much wonder at the exclamation of that gossip- 
ping old pope, Pius II., when he said, that the Kings of 
Scotland were not so well lodged as a simple citizen of 
the free city. This air of splendour, however, and even 
of gaiety and liveliness, is not, as one might consider it 
would necessarily be, at all inconsistent with the 
antique appearance of the whole— on the contrary, the 
first thing which strikes one is the extremely old-fashioned 
look of every thing, and its utter dissimilarity to any- 
thing you have ever seen except in vision, so that> in 
truth, after wandering about for a day or two amidst 
these living wrecks of the past, you fall into a sort of 
mazy dream, and begin to doubt the truth of your long- 
accepted chronology ; nor does that story seem very im- 
probable of the antiquary who, being conveyed in a 
state of vinous abstraction into Nuremberg, declared 
when aroused, that he had been dreaming that he lived 
in the nineteenth century, and was delighted to be 
awakened to the reality of his existence in the fifteenth. 

As you wish to have a general view of the whole town, 
we had better climb this gentle ascent to the Burg or 
citadel, that ancient fortress where the emperors used 
to keep their crown jewels, and where you may still see 
the double eagle painted on the gate, in memory of the 
days when Nuremberg was an imperial city. — It is a 
plain enough collection of towers and bastions of no 
strength at present, and not much more interest, the only 
parts which can boast of very great antiquity being 
two tovrers, one of a pentagonal form, and the other 
adorned with some hideous figures, which having 
been supposed to represent idols, have given it the name 
of the lieidenthurm (Heathen-tower). The inside of the 
castle, too, has as few attractions, these being limited 
to some commonplace pictures, which unfortunately 
are not things of such scarcity that we need go to 
Nuremberg to see them. There is, however, in the 
court yard a fine elm tree, as aged and little more 
ruined than the building itself, which is said to have 
been planted by the Empress Cunegunda, wife of 
Henry III. If this be the case, it must be full seven 
hundred yeaxB old, and has seen a good many changes 

« the course of its life. There is also a common 
ough statue of Gustavus Adolphus, of coarse stone, 
which is interesting to those who uphold the theory of 
races. It is scrawled over with names of tourists, in 
German characters, thus showing the affinity in a 
striking characteristic of our own nation to the Ger- 
mans. I had thought before 1 saw this, that the passion 
for memorializing oneself by mischief had been peculiar 
to the Anglo-Saxon branch, but it would appear to be 
common to the whole Teutonic stock. 

The view from thjs eminence gives you the whole 
town. The country around is flat^ with undulations. 
In Ike distance are the heights on which Wallenstein 
lay with his mighty army, and to the ri^k^ are the pretty 
beer gardens and pleasure grounds of the dtisens. At your 
feet you can trace the' diiidt of those massive fortifica- 
tions which were on^ the wonder of Germany, but now 
lie broken, dismantwd, and useless ; of the three hun- 
dred and sixty-five towmv which it once .boasted, tiiere 
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remain but four, at the principal gates, but these are 
huge Cyclopean structures, which look as if they might 
stand to eternity. Within the enclosure of these walls 
lies the town, divided into almost equal portions by the 
little stream of the Pegnitz, with its numerous bridges, 
and looking, with its red roofs, the very picture of 
antiquity. Indeed, these red tiles are one of the most 
characteristic features of Nuremberg, and contribute, 
more than anything else, to tlie peculiarity of its ap- 
pearance ; they are burnt of a deep bright scarlet, and 
every building in the town is covered with them, from 
the poorest house to the finest church. But of all the 
buildings, high or low, there is none which is regarded 
with more respect by the genuine Nurembergers, than 
the dark-looking house with the projecting roof, and 
overhanging gallery of wood, which you see in the 
hollow yonder. That was the dwelling of Albert DUrcr, 
the German Raphael ; and there is a stone figure of him 
over the doorway, which you cannot see from this — it 
now belongs to the Society of Artists. But let us go 
now to the square or Place named after DUror, and wo 
shall there see his statue by Kauch, the second of Ger- 
man sculptors, second only to Schwanthaler. There the 
painter stands, pencil in hand, calm but noble-minded, 
and energetic as he lived; you can read the man’s 
genius on his brow at tlie first glance. It is, indeed, a 
splendid statue, simple but full of life, classical to 
nicety, and yet preserving all the Gotliic character. It 
is coloured so us to have tho appearance of extreme age, 
in order to assimilate it to tho surrounding buildingK, 
and not the least part of the artist’s triumph consists in 
his having given this appearance most pericctly without 
in the least derogating from beauty. To look at the 
figure you would say, that two hundred years must 
have passed since it was erected, and wonder that there 
should have been such statuaries in those days. After 
all, t here arc some things in which the Germans beat us, 
although they do not understand tho building of steam 
engines, or jobbing in railway shares. 

T do not at all wonder at the adoration which is paid 
to DUrer in his own country— to me he is the most de- 
lightful of all painters, for this reason, that there is no 
artist -whose pictures you so thoroughly enter into, or 
which impress tlieinselvcs so indelibly on your memory. 
Complaints indeed are made of the severity an<l linear 
distinctness of his outline, which undoubtedly have 
some foundation in fact, but I cannot see the ob- 
jection to these peculiarities, unless whero they detract 
from the freedom and life of the whole ; with DUrer 
this is not the case. There is no artist who has less 
formality, or, when the subject requires it, moro ease 
and graceful vivacity, whilst tlie very marked outline 
produces a strength and reality seldom seen. In one 
word, he possosses all tho virtues, and none of the fail- 
ings of the German school, and well deserves the title 
bestowed on him by a popular French critic, of the 
king and father of German painting;" nor do I think 
our praise will be too extravagant, if we say, as has been 
said ere now, that had he enjoyed the same advantages as 
^phael, he might have rivalled tho Italian. As it is, 
so great is the similarity of these two in spirit and 
style, that an inexperienced eye might frequently mis- 
take the one for the other ; and there is one point in 
which the painter of Nuremberg surpasses his rival — 
I mean in purity of conception. Exquisitely chaste os 
BaphaeVs earlier pictures are, it is impossible to study 
his works continuously, without perceiving that the 
corroding spirit of his lioentiouB age acted upon the 
soul of uie young Italian, and, through him, upon his 
produetlons: it was not so with DUrer. Kind, simple- 
Wrted, and pure, he was to tho last, and the very per- 
fection of purity reigns in all his pictures; they may 
perhaps offend ftom want of grandeur and of sufficient 
spiritualization, but never from any approach to levity. 
He was bom in 1471, exactly twelve years before 
Baphael, and was one of a family of sixteen —his father 
an nonest burgher of Nttibmbeig, though Hungmimi by 


birth, was a goldsmith, and wished his second son to 
follow the same trade; but Altmrt, distinguished tie he 
was for goodness, and docility to his father's will in all 
other respects, preferred the profession of e wint er so 
immeasurably to that of a goldsmith, that his fatUer 
was with great difficulty induced to consent to his 
quitting his original occupation. At tho ngo of six- 
teen he commenced his studies under some of the most 
celebrated of tho artists of Germany, and having, ac- 
cording to the custom of tho period, travelled for sopie 
time, returned to his native city, whera such WAs the 
excellence oven of his carliost labours, that his reputa- 
tion was at once established throughout Germany, fie 
was the cherished favourite of three emperors, Maxtuil- 
lian, Charles Y., and Ferdinand 1., the former of wlumi 
created him a noble, and gavo him a coat of arms, 
trois ecussona d’argeiit, doux on chef ct un on nolnte, 
sur un champ d'azur.” The following, according to 
the chronicler, were the circumstances imdor which he 
obtained this honour: — One day that DUrcr was em- 
ployed in the execution of some paintings on tho wall of 
the imperial palace, Maximilian, who wasnresont, ordered 
one of his courtiors to steady the scatfolding on which 
the artist stood. The iiolileman hesitated tuundertaho an 
office so derogatory to his dignity, and, drawing baeV* 
motioned to a servant to act us his substitute, wheiiv 
upon the emperor, steppiug forward, took hold of the 
Kcafiblding himself, and immediately on Albert's de- 
scending, created him a noble, saying to bis court, 1 
must inform you, gentlemen, ilmt this painter is almady 
more than ennobled by his genius, for 1 can easily make 
a noble of any peasant, but all the power of the Omsars 
would not suffice to make such an artist as Albert 
DUrer out of a nobleman." 

{To he vontinurd.) 


THE HAST DAYS OP ETON MONTKM. 

Most of our readers have doubtless heard of the faiN 
famed Eton Moutcin ; some may have witnessed its 
singular ceremonies, and hnvo borno in tboir hats tho 
tickets received for payment of “ mlt wdiilst others 
have probably marched as tho Etonians in the gay and 
half military procession from the college to Halt Hill. 

All and each of these will naturally feel some curiosity 
respecting their old acquaintance, now paused away from 
the ''things that be and may like to hear some little 
account of this quaint old festival, before its memory 
becomes hidden by the dust of modern life, and its once 
merry voice drowned for ever. Docs any reader stop 
and ask whether Montem vras the name of some respoei- 
able gentleman, a functionary of Eton College, or even 
one of its fellows ? Whoever thou art., from whom so 
fun-provoking a question comes, wo are bound to treat 
tbee with singular respect, as a rcliu of the days when 
six-mile-an-hour coaches toiled along, and tho imveller 
from Exeter to London ranked with those who bid 
seen the world, and made the grand tour. We feel 
assured there are a few, living in little snug hajiAlj||- 
nooks, or in old out-of-the-way towns, who might sefl.- 
ously ask such a question. Let, therefore, Uio leam^ 
topographer, who has seen Eton, and counted % 
windows in front of the college, and dined at the 
" Christopher," tour with us whilst we describe wbil 
Moutem toas ; that is, if, remembering the death 
’Montem, and tho removal of the dear old Cliristojdink 
itaelf, we do not break down in the attempt. 

Montem was a prooesalon of the Eton siudefits, tl|i 
Whit-Tiiesday in every third year, from the joolllge be 
a place about two miles distant, called ** H|lt Hill E* 
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YTe have called it a iwoc.c»^ion^ but it was no mere 
march of jaoketted school boys ; rather a train of juvenile 
field-marshals, or knights of some military order. For 
on this occaHion the scarlet coat was worn, whilst the 
cocked hat with its streaming: white plumes, and sword, 
and belt, completed the resemblance to a troop of officers 
on a review day. At a fixed hour, on Whit-Tuesday 
morning, the host assembled, ** all padded and plumed,” 
in the noble playing fields of the school, and, preceded by 
I :i military band, dashed forth into the ii^lough road. After 
a rather tumultuous march, the “ Hill *' w^as gained, and, 
Kurroiinded by a mixed crowd, consisting of the scar- 
lotted Etonians, their friends in carriages, and on 
horses; whilst both people, and mob, combined to 
swell the torrent which rolled round that woe hill. 
Royalty itself was usually present, and thus John Bull 
and his thriving family gratified their loyalty and love 
of pageantry at the same time. 

A flag was vraved from the summit of “ Salt Hill ” by 
the captain's lieutenant, after which the boys and their 
friends dined, as boys alone can dine, in the grounds of 
Botham's Hotel, a spot well remembered by Etonians, 
and which the traveller in tho“ coaching” days musthave 
frequently noted, when its festoons of flowering shrubs 
ana prettily placed geraniums arrested every eye. But, 
during all these proceedings, where is the salt ‘i Nothing, 
as yet, has been seen or heard of that^ Let the reader 
suppose himself residing in some quiet spot within two 
or three miles of Eton, such as Tjangley, Stoke, Cippen- 
ham, or Dorney, on Whit-Tuesday, in the old times of 
Montem. As he is about to descend to breakfast, a com- 
motion amongst the servants attracts his attention; one 
of those with an air of importance whispers that ** a 
runner” is at the door Our friend will there find a 
youth dressed as Robin Hood, an English bowman, a 
forester, an ancient Greek, or some prince of the Nor- 
man times, who, holding out a richly ornamented velvet 
purse, asks, with the air of a nobleman (ho is perhaps 
a peer) for “ Salt.” This, in plain English, means 
which, if well instructed in the mysteries of 
Montem, you would not have refused. When the claim 
has been answered by the bestowment of a gift, the 
amount of which was left to your own feelings, the 
runner ” places a ticket in your hand, inscribed with 
some short motto, such as, ** Pro more ei Eton(V or 
“ Pro which secures the receiver from being fur- 
ther solicited by other ** runners” during the day, and 
may indeed be considered a Montem pass-ticket. With 
this card in your hat a crowd of salt- takers may be 
passed without interruption ; otherwise, an application 
IS instantly made, and if salt he withheld, the luckless 
refuser would in all probability meet ^ith such a series 
of annoyances irom the crowds present, that an instant 
retreat or payment would he nceesHury. 

The collectors seemed to act upon a sort of common- 
law right to a contribution, and regarded a denial as the 
withholding of a prescriptive due. Sometimes the stage- 
coaohoR were stopped, and every passenger forced to 
contribute, under pain of a shower of stones which gene- 
rally lay provokiugly near at hand by the side of the 
road. Most persons, however, were disposed to give 
soZ/, either amused at the singularity of the ceremony 
and the richness of the dresses, or persuaded by the 
I really benevolent end of the whole day’s festivities, 
whicn was to fhmlsh the senior scholar with the means 
proceeding to the University. The sums collected 
under the name of salt often amounted to 1,000Z.; npr 
will this appear surprising, when it is remembered that 
great numbers of the nobility, and many of the richer 
merchants, attended the ceremony, and felt their honour 
involved in a liberal contribution. Much of this money 
was never enjoyed by the obtain, who contributed to 
the expense of the binakfa&t for the whole of the,^/ZA 
form, in other words, for the of the schooL 

The damage committed in the grounds of the hotel 
-At Balt Hill, and even in the house itself, by the reck- 
lessness many of the boys, would appear incredible. 


For as he who "got Montem” was mpposed by some 
of the boys to pay for all such damages,* those who 
bore him a grudge seized the opportunity on that day 
of destroying everything within reach, whether flower- 
ing shrubs, fruit trees, or fences; and in the hotel, 
tables, chairs, and wainscoting bore the marks 
of a hundred malicious knives. In fket, for many 
days preceding " Montem,” men were employed in re- 
moving all the valuable furniture from the rooms open 
to the boys, and in fencing the shrubs with masses of 
stout bushes, which might have bid defiance to any 
assailants save a crowd of schoolboys armed with the 
fatal knife. Some years the destruction would be little, 
when the "Montem” hero happened to be an especial 
favourite, or some event had infused a high degree of 
satisfaction into the feelings of the scholars. But the 
general order of the day was havoc, which neither the 
authority of the masters, nor the better feel lugs of some 
in the upf)er school, could wholly restrain. S^ometimes 
even a pique against the proprietor of the hotel, arising 
out of some past demand for dilapidation done to his 
property, would set the evil spirit loose ; when hacked 
and beheaded trees, and shrubs with damaged edges, 
bore witness to the mischievous energy of schoolboys. 

Such was Montem in some of its particulars. But 
(here was much to attract the eye, and delight the 
imagination, in this celebrated festival. The crowds of 
cat riages, resembling the confused splendour of a race- 
day, and the gorgeous dresses, exhibiting to our gaze 
the pictures of olden times, presented in one view a 
stmnec contrast between the present and the past. The 
tall keep of Windsor, with the royal flag displaying the 
rich bearings of the House of Brunswick, rose on one 
side in grand relief against the clear sky ; whilst at its 
base the noble college seemed quietly meditating on 
the changes which h»wi passed, even over Montem, since 
the days of the founder, Henry VI. I'erhaps more than 
one spectator would feel that mch a festival had lost 
much of the peculiar interest which in old times 
invested with fascination the mysteries,^ and threw a 
charm over every pageant. From such questionings 
rose others, which have since proved fatal to the glories 
of Montem. But, ere wc proceed to the circumstances 
connected with the downfall of this procession, it is 
proper to notice an inquiry likely to be proposed by 
many. Whence did Montem arise! from what event 
does it date 1 Here, reader, you have fairly caught us ; 
and though we very much cling to the pleasant notion, 
that we know a bit of everything, yet upon this point 
we are beaten — that is, as far as a direct answer to your 
question is concerned. If you will allow us to supply 
theories and gues«eB on the subject, wc shall be happy 
to furnish half a dozen at the shortest notice. 

The origin of Montem is not clearly known, and those 
who have written on the subject have taken refuge in 
guesses, and statements of probabilities. Some trace 
the whole festival, and its peculiar proceedings, to an 
ancient ceremony once observed in many cathedral 
churches ; we allude to the election of the hoy bishop. 
This was the mock elevation of a choir boy to the office 
of bishop, in which species of ecclesiastical farce all the 
ceremonies of a real election were mimicked This pageant 
was celebrated on the day of 8t. Nicholas, that saint 
being esteemed the patron of children ; and the whole 
festival was probably at first a religious service in his 
honour. Of such importance was this ancient ceremony 
deemed, that some founders of colleges directed its 
observance in their statutes ; even at so recent a period 
as the time of Henry Yll., this was the case in Ro- 
therham College, founded by no less a person than the 
Archbishop of York. In the succeeding reign the 
custom was thought of sufficient importance to call for 
the interference of parliament, a statute being passed 


(1) TlvIawM amittakc, s» in the proprietor received ao 
compeiltatlon. 

(2) The old religious dramas were so called. 
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for Ita suppres8ion in the year 1642. Two eircum* 
HtanccH which have induced some to connect the Eton 
Montem with the festival of the hoy-bishop are the 
following:— First, the former period of celebrating 
Montem was not Whit Tuesday, but December 6th; 
the very day dedicated to St. Nicholas, and usually 
chosen for the election of the boy-bishop in ancient 
times. It was not till the year 1759 that the time of 
holding Montem was changed from the gloomy month 
of December to the more bright season of Whii,- 
suntide. Those, therefore, who trace Montem to such 
an ancient ceremony, have the singular coincidence of 
the iirne in their favour, from wliich it was not un- 
reasonable to suppose a connexion between the triennial 
festival at Eton, and the ancient ecclesiastical mimicry 
of an episcopal election. Another circumstance favour- 
able to the same supposition is found in one singular 
custom which formprly made part of the Montem 
festival. A boy was dressed in the habit of a clergyman, 
and then, receiving a prayer-book, read part of the 
service to the assembly; an evident resemblance this 
to the mimic services once perfonned by the boy-bishop. 

But we need not dispute respecting the birth of 
Montem in the year which has witnessed its death. 
Last Whit-Tuesday would have been Montem day, had 
not the stern fates, in the shape of the provost and 
masters of the school, given old Monteni a notice not to 
trespass again within their domains. To no other place 
could the patriarch betake bimself ; he therefore died, 
amidst the wailings of a miscellaucoiis host of nuiuriicrs, 
composed of schoolboys, old Etonians, tradesmen, 
cabmen, omnibus drivers, innkeepers, and the Great 
Western Itallway Company itself: for each of these 
derived either pleasure or profit from the triennial cele- 
bration of Montem. 

Last Whit-Tuesday was indeed a time of mourning 
for many ; but after grave consideration wc assign the 
palm of sincere grief to the cab and omnibus men, 
many of whom expressed their sorrow on that day by 
wearing black crape on their arms. But why was 
Montem doomed to perish ? why could it not have ex- 
isted as a memorial of past times, serving, like the squibs 
and crackers on the 6th of November, and the gar- 
landed sweeps on the 1st of May, to remind us of events 
and times so far removed ? Surely, some sturdy advo- 
cate will say, whilst Temple Bar is cherished, Montem 
might have been patronized. 

Many also urged an argumont drawn, not from anti- 
quity and memory of the past, but from the benefits 
conferred upon the senior scholar, wlio received so large 
a share of the mtU. Notwithstanding all these appeals, 
discharged from meetings in London, and through the 
press, the provost, Dr. Hodgson, and the head master, 
Dr. Hawtrey, voted for abolition. Why ! It will be 
presumed tiiat no disposition has lieen evinced by 
either of these gentlemen to interfere ruthlessly with 
old customs, which bind us to a past age not wholly 
unworthy of our remembrance. No such ehargo can 
bo reasonably advanced against either the provost or 
the head master ; both have ever consulted the ffrt'.at 
irUereeta of the school in preference to any personal pre- 
dilections. Montem fell because its existence was 
deemed injurious to the school We are not here stating 
an opinion of our own, but the deliberate convictions of 
the Eton authorities, who must be admitted to possess 
abundant opportunities for forming their judgments on 
such a subject. Few can estimate the whole extent of 
the evil consequences attendant upon the celebration of 
Montem, except tbe masters of the school, and a few of 
those more immediately connected with the institution. 
But, when it is remembered that the bc^s and young 
men regarded the day as a complete saturnalia, as one 
of perfect liberty, and impunity ; when we also bear in 
mind the thousands who flocked from all parts ; tl^e 
open inns, tke free use of wine amongst the youths, 
and the consequent intoxiccAxon of the scholam ; alj 
persons will easily perceive the nature of the evils 


which aroused lihe heads of Eton to so dt'clslvc n 
sure as tho abolition of the ancient festival- L miu hu 
asked whether the money once raised at Montem 
still be secured from some other source, saeh tliu 
College revenues, or from periodical contributions f I f 
so large a bonus is lost every three years to the 
it will appear to many a serious subtraction from Its 
educational resources. Many regretted that, with tbe 
notice for the abolition of Montem, an lutiiuaiion was 
not given that a last festival would be pt^nnltU'd ; luit 
tho masters wore probably fearful of the exeltonicnt 
which might have arisim under such circurastanres, atiii 
would not give to poor father Montem the right of entry 
for one hotir. 

Last Whit-Tuesday (lid not, however, pass off a* lift 
ordinary day at Fiton. Tho Isjys, who might hiivo 
cared little for the result during ibo d(?|ibcrations be 
tween the pro-MonteiiiistH ami tbc unti-Moiitcin)s1s, 
got rather dissatisfied when (be clay eaine witloMit 
bringing their old frieml. Then the fending tliat Mon 
tem was really gone took a sinmg form, ami attempt cd 
to develop itself in soiiiu little ontbreakH puriuUng 
more of the boyish, than of tho philosophical, charao 
tsir. Rome unofleiiding windows, and nnetmstdons 
lamps, seemed likely losufter fraetiircs in homutr ol the 
insulted shade of Montem. A few dcspcra(>o adhonuiti* 
actually donned tin* scarlet coat, endeavouring to look 
something like Montem heroes ; but it would not do i 
the very air of the quadrangle, and the bricks in the 
old college wall, seemed sulky ; and it was clear, that 
the spirit of vengeance was lurking in a linmlrtul 
hearts, all anxious to avenge the slaughter of tbeir obi 
favourite. t)nc melanchory party actually prepared to 
celebrate tbe **/unetalo\' Monl-ctn,'* and proposing to 
bury him on the scene of his f(»rmcr triumphs. Rome 
my.'Jtcrioiis ceremony wiw, towards evening, perfonned 
on Salt Hill; but whether it assinnod the form of a 
great conspiracy to reslin'c Montem to his throne, or (»f 
a solemn league and covenant to (unistrue no more Grot'k 
till be returned,- -our (loj>onenM say not. Somelblng 
was rumoured by the denizens of Salt Hill about a 
great shouting and ‘'the waving of a flag;" but t heir 
sorrow rendered them too incoberont to give tlu^t 
worthy evidence. 

Thus, another symbol of the past haa left us, to 
mourn over our isolation from former ages, or to rejoice 
that the field is cleared for modern operations - just as 
our principles and feelings may dictate. Wo cannot, 
however, be surprised that thousands regret, the depav 
ture, one by one, of old customs and pageants, which 
were either closely cunnccled with oiir ancient history, 
or reflected some peculiar spirit of (he a^c before us. 
This reverence for the symbols of tlie pa-t, even when 
they have lost much of their former significance, Is 
natural to man; and, though it may bo indulged at 
the expense of still higher feelings, such an ahuse doeit 
not prove tho spirit itself to bo wrong, lie who would 
hide all antiquity from his view, ami oblitcraio every 
emblem of by-gone times, is far Tr)or<> unreortonahle 
than the man who desires to contemplate (he past oaly> 
Both are unreasonable, but the admirer of antujulty 
has a world abounding with great events and noldw 
characters, upon which he may gaze with the freliflf 
that tho object of his delight owes iiolhlag to modcHfla 
times ; for the ancients flourished without ns. But tHi 
modem man, who despises all tlic past, does, in fiiok 
pour contempt on the in.'ititutions of hit country, anf 
the customs of the society in which he llvea: fur (liosi 
are derived, in many particiilarH, from preeediiigagcs-^ 
we cannot do without the ancients. Were the soiFoH 
which the pyramids stand proved to be the nn»st fertill 
on earth, we should not bo willing to destnty theii 


on earth, we should not bo willing to destnty thm 
i^nt piles, in order to turn their sires Itttu arabp 
fielda. Our reverence for tbe past would prevent Ui; 
Tet, a skilful disputant might argue, that |^iod corU 
fields are of more serviee to men than all the {ynmidii 
Let us, therefore, combine the two frellilp which 
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ctliould ever eo-exint— for the past, with love 
fer the present. Wo shall then attaek no symbol on 
the tomb of antiquity with a rade hand, nor injure our 
own times by trammelling them in the robes of remote 
periods. Such reflections have l>een forced upon us by 
&e abolition of the Eton Montem, and the different 
feelings with which that event has been regarded. 

We can only, in conclusion, express a hope that the 
honourable principles which flourished in remote ages, 
and the amrit of the charter of Eton College, will long 
live in tliat ancient foundation, forming great and 
manly minds for the national service. The abolition 
pf Montom will then call for few regrets ; as it need 
excite no irritation in the minds of present or former 
Etonians. W. D. 


COUNTRY SKETCHES. 


THE GUAVE OF ISAAC WALTON. 

There arc few places of more interest than Winches- 
ter. The venerable cathedral would of itself amply 
repay the cost and trouble of a summer day's pilgrimage. 
The hospital of St. Cros.s is a most interesting structure, 
and is in many respects perfectly unique. Then there 
Is the college, with its curious ecclesiastical brasses and 
the celebrated quaint figure. The market-cross, the 
round table, the ancient gateways, the ruins of the cas- 
tle. and the numerous eliurches, arc all objects of 
attraction, and will afford the antiquary and artist very 
great gratification and pleasure. The op])ortuQitici of 
visiting this city arc now so great, and the means so 
accessible by reason of the railways ; that, from London 
or the west of England, the journey can be accomplished 
with very little expense, and in very short time. 

It is not, however, my intention to lead the reader 
to the contemplation of the architectural beauties of the 
work of William of AVykeham; or to invite him to 
linger in the cloisters of the beautiful hospital of St. 
Cross. He may, if he pleases, cat a munchet of bread 
and drink a horn of beer at the pondi of the hospital, 
and bless the bounty that has so libcnilly provided for 
the corporeal necessities of ]>ilgriins and wayfarers like 
himself ; but, having thus far satisfied tlie cravings of 
nature, let him follow me by the banks of the sweet 
river ichen ; he shall listen to the pleasant ditties of 
the birds, and hear a music, an he lists, in the light-toned 
trembling of the reeds. The gaily decked kingfisher 
shall hover round the trunks of the moss-grown trees, 
and the trout shall rise with their burnibhed fins so to 
tempt him, that he shall scarce forbear the use of his 
rod and line. And the nightingalss! aye, they shall 
feed the air with their melodious warblings. Very fra- 
grant, too, shall the wandering breezes be, laden with 
the delicious aroma of the new-made hay. Bees, and 
blossoms, and all fragile things, shall float in the clear 
and ambient air, so if he bo not cheerful and content 
ho will be truly “a grave roan.” Of a verity, it is a 
lovely spot, and, all England over, there is none other 
to be found so suggestive of one who once listened to 
the singing of its birds, and who angled many a sum- 
mer's day in its pure and peaceful waters. And not far 
from this he rests in the long sleep of the night that 
knows no waking. Who has not read the Complete 
Art of Angling, by Isaac AValton, Gent. ? Who has not 
followed mm by this same stream, and by the Lea, and 
heard him discourse upon the dainty pleasures of his 
favourite pursuit 1 Who can ever forget his descriptions 
of rural life in that quaint old tome, or his flee and 
pleasant colloquies t Above all, and through all, what 
a true and unaffected piety 1 what a humble sense of 
the divine blessings ! what a fervent expression of 


gratitude Ind joy for the beauties with which the glad- 
some and teeming eveth so copiously abound ! He is 
truly worthy to bo ranked amid the number of those 
who string their lyres to gentle verse. 

The apathy of a past and a passing age has too 
lightly regarded that amusing volume. Many who 
look on angling as a cruel pastime, and unworthy their 
attention, have turned with indifference and aversion 
from those delightful pages. Open the book once with 
a fair and honest attention, and thou must read on, 
oh ! lover of nature, poet, philosopher, moralist, or 
whatever other title tho'i dost call thyself ! It is a book 
for all ages, and all times. Thou must needs be criti- 
cal if there is aught to offend thee in it. It is a perfect 
English pastoral — an idyll in prose. To enjoy it as it 
ought to be enjoyed, let it be read by the side of some mur- 
muring stream, where the waters, flowing with a gentle 
sound, shall be the sweet and fitting accompaniment to 
the voice of one who being dead yet spcakcih. It is the 
sweetest commentary on the scenery of river-ways that 
was ever sung or said. It is enough' to persuade any 
one to turn piscator, and to realise its contents in his 
own person. But let not the gentle reader forget that 
he has been roaming by the side of the Ichen, and, 
having accomplished so agreeable a stroll, let him 
direct his steps to the antique Minster. There ho may 
pause to admire the effect of the beautiful columns, 
and lose himself in a transport of delight, as the organ's 
solemn peal is heard vibrating through arch and tran- 
sept. The choir, loo, is particularly good, and he may 
listen with ever renewed pleasure to the voices so 
happily blended. But it is my wish that ho bend his 
steps to a chapel formed in the eastern aisle of the 
south transept by screens of stone tracery work. It is 
called Silkstede's Chapel. lie was a prior from 1498 to 
1521. On the comice or crest of the stone screen his 
Christian name Thomas is so carved that the mono- 
gram M. A. is distinguished from the other letters. 
The Virgin Mary having been his patroness, it was in 
this manner he testified to tlic fact. A skein of silk, 
the rcbiLs of liis surname, also appears. 

Upon entering ihechapid the eye will be soon arrested 
by a blue stone. Hereunder lies all that is mortal of 
Isaac Walton. Reader ! it is worth more than a passing 
glance, so let us pause and read the inscription. Before 
doing so, we may see for a fleeting moment, in our 
mind's eye, the good old angler in his habit he lived ; 
we inny hear the utterance of one of his sweet homilies 
on nature, and then, bending reverently forward, trace 
these lines : — 

“ II ERF. BEBTKTIl THE RODY OF 

Mu. ISAAC WALTON, 
ffVio died on the 15//# of December^ 1683. 

Alas ! he's gone before ; 

Gone, to ret urne no raoro 
Our panting breasts aspire 
After their aged sire, 

Whose ucU spent life did last 
Full many yeares and post ; 

Bui now lie hath begun 
That wliich will ne’er be done. 

Crowned with eternal blisse, 

We wish our souls with his. 

Tons HODESTIS SIC FLERUNT LIBEBl." 

So, almost within sound of one of his most favourite 
rivers, lies the body of the old High Priest of Anglers. 
Peace to his ashes ! It is by no means improbable that 
the spot was selected by himself. Oftentimes he would 
lay aside his rod and tackle, to cogitate and muse on 
the things that never fade. Doubtless he must have 
wandered, amid the pausings of his art, through the 
cloisters and aisles -of the beautiful cathedral, and, after 
reviewing the delicate traceiy and fretwork all round 
him, he may have entered Prior Silkstede's ckipel, and 
letting his staff fall gently down, may have exclaimed, 
“ Here let me lie !” 
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^h6re are several portraita of him ; one !h the pos- 
seaaion of the Earl Gowper beanijr striking resemblance 
to the plate which is appended to the first edition of his 
work OIL angling ; it represents him to be precisely the 
figure and face one would have expected to see. Uene- 
rosity, benevolence, charity with all men, beam in every 
trait. The spectator might gaze upon it till he could 
fancy the lips were uttering — 

“ Come away, 

countryman, with me ;** 

or speaking in goodly commendation of the beauties of 
the outer world, — praising the'^ earth, the water, the 
skies, and in all things else manifesting his poet-love 
for the sweet realities of life. To the voluptuary, the 
man sated with the unrealities of a career of mingled 
dissipation and folly, let me advise a stroll by some 
river’s side, and there, with Isaac Walton’s pages in his 
hand, he may taste new life, aye, and inhale a vigour 
foreign to his wearied senses. He will learn there, how 
full of fair and soft compensations Nature is ; how, to 
him who seeks it with a trustful faith and a reverent 
love, she holds forth a draught of the purest nectar, — one 
which never palls upon the taste ; a draught cveiy way 
superior to the Circe.an cup of mad enjoyment, which 
clings to the sensualist, at the renewal of each intoxica- 
tion, with disgust and loathsome tenacity. To the 
poet the book is a study, full of sweet conceits and 
quaint and pleasant prettinesses. To the angler it is a 
manual, without which his piscatorial equipments 
would be incomplete. 

Surely the grave of such a man is worthy a visit, if 
only to renew and refresh our memories with a feeling 
of reverence for his departed excellence and worth. So 
may we pass from out the magnificent Minster, and the 
chapel of the old prior, into the sunny air, and take our 
path again by the Ichen’s banks, wiiere we shall feel that 
the spirit of the old poet-angler hovers all around us, 
and we shall be led, like him, to praise and thanksgiving 
for all earth’s fairest blessings. Not inaptly may we 
exclaim, in the words of Sir Walter Kaleigh — 

“ Blest silent groves ! oh, may yc bo 
Eor ever mirth’s best nursery ! 

May pure contents 
Eor ever pitch their tents 

Upon these rocks, these downs, these meads, these mountains. 
And peace still slumber by these purling fountains, 

Which wc may every year 

Find, when we come a-iishing herp.*' 


THE INACCESSIBLE ISLE. 

A YOUNG princess of remarkable beauty reigned 
over an island, in which nothing was wanting to 
satisfy man's desires: the mansions in it were 
covered with plates of gold, and the palaces were 
paved niith the same rich metal. 'I'he inhabitants 
lived, each one more than a century, in perfect 
healdi ; and their long life was never embittered by 
litigation; such games as avarice has invented hud 
no charms for them ; they enjoyed that calm bliss 
which brings with it neither care nor inquietude. 

This island had been for ages unknown to the 
rest of mankind; all who ouelt there lived so 
happily, that they were not willing to leave it, and 
they did not receive strangers, for fear the simple 
manners of the inhabitants should be rendered cor- 
rupt. The curious men of that age who had spent 
their life in discoveries, had frequently passed and 
repassed the island, without having h^ any ac- 
quaintance with its people, for nature had thrown 
around it a idudn oi rocks which rendered it inac- 
cessible, and there was only one passage which led 


to Uie port, in which a thousand vessels omihl have 
been moored securely. As then were travolling in 
search of new habitations, and marvellous dU- 
coveries were being made on all sidea, the princes 
of the isle begged a boon of the fairies, who had 
been with them from time immemorial, that they 
would use their skill in preventing tbo curious 
wanderers, who had already explored so many 
spots unknown to all in former ages, from pene- 
trating into their land. The only way in whlrh 
the fairies could grant their request was, to eiivclo|i 
the isle in so dense a cloud, that none could see 
through it. Their plan succeeded so admarablji, 
that, although many nppronrhed the rocks in i ho 
hope of discovering an island, their search was use- 
less, ns ihcy found nothing but n dense obscurii), 
that the strongest eyes could not penclrate. 

After the first two ages bad passed away, llu' 
princes were seized with a curiosity to know wlim 
was passing in the. world, and their custom whh 
to send spies, from time to time, to their iinmediiilc 
neighbours : fur this purpose they chose tlie luotu 
faithful and fitting of the courtiers, to w horn tiic 
fairies granted the power of Hying as far as they 
pleased, reposing at times upon some rock in tlndc 
path. They had also given them the power of hi ' 
coming invisible, by means of robes which tlii\\ 
wore, brillittiit as the noonday sun. This facility 
of despatch to their neighbours had informed the 
islanders of all that was going on in the world 
without, so that there were to he found among 
them numbers of politicians, or rather newsbearers, 
who discussed the absorbing topics of the day, and 
canvassed the deeds oi’ foreign powers; they !!•«*- 
quently surpassed in their knowledge even the 
most shining characters that w^o know, who, never- 
theless, venture to decide upon tlic claims of peaces 
and w'ar, without having the least notion of tin? 
subject. 

The princess, who w as of a moderate age, grew 
weary of the calm traiujuillity in which she lived 
she had ascertained, from the Mccounis of her 
spies, that there w^as a mighty king in tbo w'orld, 
w ho had acquired brilliant glory at the head of his 
army, and good reputation for his wisdom at home, 
and that he was redoubtable in the opinion of nil 
his neighbours. He was so mild, so polished, and 
affable, as to have engaged the aifections of his 
subjects; he held a magnificent court, where all 
pleasures were to he found; he was occupied in 
tournaments, the chase, halls, concerts, theatriisal 
entertainments, and banquets, surnuinded by a 
brilliant assemblage of both sexes; still he was the 
most handsome man among them, and his fine faeo 
was united to such majesty of ))crsoti, that it 
stamped him at once a hero. He allowed all the 
painters in his dominions to take his portraiti 
giving them the libertpr. of working every morning 
while he was at his toilet. 

* The princess of the island, who w^as aware ol* 
this, charged one of her spies to convey her into 
his presence; and as soon as she had aeen him, she 
felt seized with a sudden fit of grief, because het 
island was unknown to him ; the tranquillity of he^ 
court appeared insipid, and she esteemed all hef 
courtiers infinitelv beneath a king of so handsome 
a face, and so splendid a reputation. She took 
reading works of fine ^ventures, and would listen 
to nothing but descriptions of heroes, end their 
knightly achievements ; and at last she bnag ined 
that she should never be happy, unless tiie king) 
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for wliom she entertained so profound an attacb- 
inent, would extend hjlB love to her. But bow* 
could tliis be ? She was not known, nor the island 
in wbicli she held sway. She called one of the 
fairies to her, who enjoyed the reputation of the 
greatest share of wisdom among all, and after hav- 
ing communicated to her the desire she felt to form 
an alliance out of her own island, and spoken 
of the merits of the mighty king, she inquired by 
what means she could make him acquainted with 
her sentiments, and kindle reciprocal aflection for 
her in his heart. The fairy intbrmed her that the 
first act must be to render liim acquainted with 
the island, that he might be curious to know' what 
was being done in it, doubting not, that if he once 
heard of the merits of the princess who ruled it, 
his passion would be stronger for her than for her 
dc>minions. 

Of a truth it seemed that it w as the destiny of 
this mighty king to love the princess, as she was 
one of the most beautiful creatures in the world, 
and he had never been in love before, though his 
court abounded in beauty and talent. The princess, 
too, seemed to have resei*ved her heart for the 
king, for there was no lack of high-born princes 
and cavaliers in her own court, but she treated 
them all with the greatest inditVerence. At Iciigih 
the princess, under the advice of the (airy, rtisolved 
to send to the mighty king’s court the spy whom 
she bad previously sent ; be was to fly iliither by 
means of bis fairy power, but instead of rendering 
himself invisible, be was ordered to make his ap- 
pearance us a stranger in the course of his travels. 
The princess supplied him with money and jew'cls, 
that lie might be enabled to dress in the manner 
of the country ; and by this means be introduced 
himself into the best^x)mpany. After having made 
some stay at the place, he contrived to ingratiate 
himself with tliose who were more particularly in 
the coiifideiice of the great king. One day he w as 
a guest at the table of one of them, and there were 
other strangers present, and every one began to 
put forth the peculiar merits of his sovereign, lie 
stated that he hud the honour to be a subject of a 
princess, whom it was more glorious to serve than 
to rale elsewhere. “ I have,” said he, “ where- 
with to justify my assertion,” and he produced a 
portrait of tlic princess, in a little case, set with 
precious stones of immense value : it attracted the 
eyes of all present. They rose to tender homage 
to her peerless beauty, and to look more closely at 
her charming face. “ Tell us,” cried they, “ what 
spot in the wide world claims to be the birth-place 
of so w'onderful a princess?” But be declined 
satisfying their curiosity ; and no one repeated the 
question. I'lie repast was soon over, but the 
rumour of the surpassing beauty of a princess 
whom no one had seen, and whose kingdom was 
unknown, soon reached the court. The king, 
anxious to know what he had only heard of by 
snatches, and wishing to see the portrait of so 
charming a princess, sent to tell the stranger, who 
had it in his possession, that he wished to speak 
with him. The envoy, w'ho wished for nothing 
better, told the king everything that was calculated 
to arouse his passion for the queen and her king- 
dom, and then, by displayinf^ tne portrait, finished 
what he had begun by his speech. Ihe king, 
meanwhile, surprised at such exquisite features, 
kept his eyes fixed upon the portrait, raising them 
at times with a deep sigh, and ^gged the envoy, 


with a display of intense feeling, to inform him 
whether it were possible or not to see this charm- 
ing princess* 

The envoy replied, that all was possible to so 
mighty a king, and that the princess, who ruled 
in an island inaccessible to all other powders, would 
grant him an easy passage, whom sbe already 
highly esteemed, in consequence of the favourable 
reports that bad reached her of his valour and 
w'isdom. The king begged the envoy to forward 
the visit as much pussihLe, saying, that he could 
not live without her. “ Ask any reward for thy 
services,” continued he, “and it shall be thine.” 
But the envoy replied that his majesty might see 
the princess at .'iny convenient time, but that he 
could receive no reward, save from the hands of 
the princess, to whom he had tendered an oath of 
fidelity. 

After a secret conference with the king, the 
envoy departed homewards, to inform the princess 
that Ihe mightiest monarch in the w orld w as seized 
with a pHHsiouatc desire of seeing her, and that he 
was coining, with a fleet of unbounded magnifi- 
cence, if she would condescend to grant him a 
practicable passage to the island. The princess 
inimcdiatciy called to her aid the wise fairy, who 
placed upon the summits of tw o rocks, that stood 
at the sides of the entrance to the port, two im- 
mense globular diamonds, which threw' out more 
rays than the sun on the clearest day. 'ITie envoy 
carried back the news to the great king, who set 
sail instantly, impatient to behold the princess, 
who was now the delight of his heart. 

The rumour of the discovery of an island hitherto 
unknown, and of the beautiful princess, was soon 
noised over the world ; and a neighbouring king, 
jealous of the prosperity of this mighty monarch, 
resolved to dispute his claim to the prize, and ac- 
cordingly followed him with a formidable fleet of 
war, fls soon as he w'as on the broad ocean. This 
proved a great subject of fear, for the king, who 
commanded the fleet, had the aid of a fairy, whose 
spells w ere so pow'erful that nothing had been found 
hitherto superior to them : she had lately become 
friendly to this sovereign, and had promised to 
place all his rivals beneath his feet. The first op- 
portunity that offered itself to test lier good iiiteii- 
tioiiH, and her mighty power, was this ; and its 
object the conquest of the princess and her island, 
'llic tw o fleets caught the breeze, and sailing near 
one another approached the island at the same 
tune. 

The wise fairy who was attached to the interests 
of the Princess, having ascertained by lier art that 
two fleets were approaching the coast, sent out a 
troop of dolphins, embued with fairy skill, who, 
on recognising the fleet of the great king, sur- 
rounded his vessel, and piloted him into port. It 
was a beautiful sight to see this number of sporting 
dolphins, who vied with each other in their endea- 
vours to approach nearest to the royal ship. 

Meanwhile, the fleet of the foe, on the contrary, 
was assailed by hideous monsters of deep, and 
by larre wkales, which obstructed its progress: 
to increase its disaster, a contrary wind sprang up, 
and in this interval, the sails of the great King 
swelled out, and he passed between the ttvo rocks, 
bearing on them the globes of diamond under the 
form of beacon-lights. 

The king, seeing the failnre of his hope^ re- 
proached the fairy with her inability to help him at 
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need ; but she excused herself to the best of her 
power, alleging that it was owing to the influence 
of a superior fairy ; at the same time she hurled 
an infinite number of fireballs against the fleet of 
the great king, but in vain, for not a single ball 
reached half the distance between the two fleets. 
The king, in despair, finding that his rival tri- 
umphed over all his projects, set all sail to pursue 
after him, but a terrible storm instantly arose, and 
his fleet was speedily dispersed ; some of the ships 
were dashed upon the rocks that formed the ram- 
parts of the isle, — he who commanded it was 
thrown ashore upon his own coasts ; but the great 
king made his entry into the port of the isle to the 
sound of a thousand trumpets. 

Who shall tell how great was the pleasure of 
the beautiful princess, when she beheld, from a 
balcony of her palace which overlooked the port, 
such splendour and magnificence as she had never 
seen before. Tlie royal vessel appeared at the 
head of the scpiadroii, decked out wiib ensigns, 
flags, and banners, of silk of all colours, and re- 
splendent itself with gold and crystal ! As soon 
as the great king entered, he sent ambassadors to 
the princess, to beg her to allow him to sot foot 
in her dominions, and to permit him to ofler tlic 
homage of a heart teeming with infinite respect for 
her, and beating with love and aflcction. The 
jirincess maile this courteous reply : “ Tell his 
majesty that J am heartily glad of his presence, 
and impatient to see him,” 

'Hie king immediately landed, and proceeded to 
the palace, and the princess advantted to meet him 
at the entrance of the state-chamber. The sur- 
prise was reetproeal, — the king thought the j)rincess 
a thousand times more beautiful than her porlrait, 
and she beheld him even more majestic and hand- 
some than she had expected. Their conference 
abounded with terms of courtesy and politeness, i 
and the king was coiidiictetl, by all tlie grandees 
of the court, into an apartment where liis eyes 
rested on nothing but precious stones, cloth of gold, 
and silks of very great value. Here was served 
up a magnificent banquet, of all that could gratify 
the palate, or charm the senses. He was attended 
by four young fairies, wearing robes studded w itb 
rubies ; they placed on the table before him deli- 
cious meats, some of which he had never tasted | 
before, and the dinner service was a tiiousand 
times more costly than the finest gold, and the 
sideboard was loaded with flasks au(i vases of the 
same rich material; among Uiem were two im- 
mense pearls, that could not be surpass(^d. The 
king drank out of a cup formed of a single emerald; 
the liquor w'as more delicious than all the ambro- 
sial nectar served at the tables of the gods. But 
such magnificence and dainties did not engage the 
king's mind for a moment; he entered into his 
cabinet, and summoned his ambassadors, who were 
to inform tlie princess of the motives of his voyage, 
and, if she should be agreeable, to appoint the hour 
for their nuptials. 

The marriage was solemnized on the morrow, 
and was followed by several days of rejoicing, and 
b^ years of undiminished happiness. After the 
• king had passed several months delightfully in the 
island, he conveyed the princess to his own king- 
dom, where they were crowned with great pomp. 
Several of the courtiers also were united to the 
ladies of the princess’s court, and all were charmed 
to reside in the society of a king who ruled in the 


hearts of his people. The great king, as a recom- 
pense to the skilful fauy, fer the gootl lorimm ; 
which she had procured lam, begged her to rule | 
over the Inaccessible Island. ** 1 accept the boon, 
mighty king,” replied the fairy, “ only to eeh‘braU‘ 
your name, and to hand dowm to fUtnre ages | 
the merits of so wise a monarch and so lovely a 
princess: your commands shall bo mine, and they 
shall be carefully obeyed." 

The inhabitants of the fairy’s isle, and the sub- ji 
jeets of the king, epjoyed unalloyed hap]uiiass, <! 
such as flows from a just dispensation of the law s, j 
emanating from a throne of brilliant wisdom. ; : 


IPoelrp. I| 

I 

[In OriKinnl Poetry, the Nimn*, real or AKniiTietl, of tho Antlo'r, j 
IH iiniited in Sinull rapitiiiN. under tho title ; in SeleeMona |i til | 
printed in at tiie end.] |j 

TIIK lULbAl) OP (a MIII.I), Oil Till; ! 

PHANTOM SHIP. i 

From ihr Danuh of i 

b\lK (huihild stiindi) uu tho {r:vlU‘>'s doelt | 

And looks on tlie nil in bine sen, ; 

She 80 CH where tlie pale tnoon niirrin*ii itself, 

And the stars hhino treinulonsly. 

She sees the moon, and the emerald light, 

On the bine wjues Hweell\ smile, 

While the gnlley glides softly, like a snake. 

To Ibilam's dislHiit Jsle. 

Thiiiier, long einee, in his dark prowed ship, 

The little inn id's lo^(; liud siiii il , 

Ah me I nh me I as sue stood alone 
That day she wildly nail’d. | 

He |)romi.sed lelters of love to semi, ' 

And soon to lonie hnek again, ' 

Blit no letti I's of love did lie ever Himd, [ 

Nor did III* eoini) liuck again, , 

Pair Ounhild — alas! she eould mil rest, ^ 

Her heart hi'al wild with fright, 1 

And she went fiuin her father's ami mother’s house, I 

All in the murky night. > 

And tlie galli-y’s di'ek did she Btralghl nseend j 

Her dear biarotlied to find, 

Wlielher he lay in a far-off land, 

Or rock’d hy sea and wind. 

Pair Gunhihl was toss’d ahout three dnvs 
All on the wild wliite wnve, 

But on the. third night of moon and Mats 
The sea grew still ns u grave. 

And the maiden stood on tlie galley’s dis k. 

And look’d on the chIih blue sea, 

And she saw the pale moon iiiirroi it, self, I 

And the stars shine tremulous)} | 

The crew were lull’d in their slumber (‘idm, 

The helinsmaii bow'd in sleep, 

While silently in lier robes of w'.iitc, 

The maid look’d over the dei p. 

Then from the depths of the ocean, rose 
A wild and shudony ship, 

And slowly, and weird-like, over the waves 
She saw tlm straugc thing skip. 

The ghost-like sails were rent in twain, 

By the board the most had gone, { 

She could nut siui, hnt like a wreck | 

She dreamily floated on. 

( 1 ) This ballad hoi never been tronslateil belbre. 
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And nil on board was still as death, 

She moved without life or sign, 

The crew were flickering human shapes, 

Like mists in the pale moonshine. 

Now struck the wreck the galley’s side, 

But none could hear or see, 

But the maid who saw from the lonely deck 
The stars shine tremulously. 

Then a whisper came, “ O fair Gfnnhild, 

Thy lover thou fain wouldst find, | 

He does not sleep in a foreign land. 

But is rock’d hy sea and wind. 

** And cold and lone is his watery grave, 

Down in the deep sea laid ; 

And thus, alas I must thine own one dwell, 
Apart from his plighted maid.” 

“ Pull well do I know thy gentler voice, 

0 thou in thy sea grave laid. 

And, oh ! no more slinll mine own one dwell 
Apart from his plighted maid.” 

** No ! Qunhild, no ! thou art yet too young, 
And thou must remain behind, 

I will not weep, and I will not sigh. 

When pleasure gilds thy mind. 

** The plighted pledge of thy fond true heart 

1 give hack again to thee ; 

And, oh 1 let another love h(? thine. 

While the ocean grave hath me.” 

“ I will be thy dear and faithful wife, 

My oath I still must hold; 

And is there not room for both of us. 

Dear love, in thy grave so cold P” 

** The wild wide sea for many hath room, 

But dark are its depths of woe : 

Wlien the bright sun shinetli above in the sky 
We slumber still below ; 

“ And only, ulna ! in the midnight hour, 
Wiieii the cold pale moonbeams fleck 
The sea, can we rise from our dreary sleep, 
And float on our shadowy wreck.” 

Let the bright sun shine above in the sky, 
I’ll sleep in thy dear lov’d breast. 

And there forgetting the ills of life 
Will I take my gentle rest. 

•* Stretch forth thy hand, my own dear love, 
Thy plighted virgin take ; 

And I will dwell in thine ocean grave 
With thee, for love’s sweet sake. 

“ And only, love, in the midnight hour. 

When the moon and star-beams fleck 
The waves, shall we rise from our gentle sleep, 
Ahd float on our shadowy wreck.” 

Then she gave the dead her lily-white hand— 
“ Pair Qunhild bo not shy, 

Quick, quick, dear love ! the morning breaks 
Aloft in the dappled sky.” 

The maiden descended down on the wreck, 

It drifted away again ; 

And the galh^y’s crew woke up in fear, 

The Dead Ship began to wane. 

Pftle and cold atood the galley's crew. 

Gazing like maddened men ; 

Th^ raised a prayer to Gfod in heaven— 

The Dead Snip vanish’d then. 


jnteteUattettttS. 


** I have here made only a nosegay of culled flowers, and 

have brought nothing of my own, but the string that ties 

ihtm/^—Mouiaigne. 

No aesociationB are Btronger than thoBo connected 
with a garden. It Ib the just pride of an emigrant, 
Bettlcd on some distant shore, to have a little garden, 
as like as he can make it to the one he left at home. 
A pot of violets, or mignonette, is one of the highest 
luxuries to an Anglo-Indian. In the bold and pictu- 
resque scenery of Batavia, the Dutch can, from feeling, 
no moro dispense with their little moats round their 
houses, than they could, from necessity, in the flat 
swamps of their native land. Sir John Hobhouse dis- 
covered an Englishman’s residence on the shore of the 
Hellespont, by the character of his shnibs and flowers. 
Ijouis XVIII., on his restoration to Prance, made in 
the park of Versailles the fac-simile of the garden at 
Hartwell ; and there was no more amiable trait in the 
life of that accomplished prince. Napoleon used to 
say that, he should know his father’s garden in Corsica, 
blindfold, by the smell of the earth : and the hanging 
gardens of Babylon arc said to have been raised by the 
Median queen of Nebuchadnezzar, on the flat and 
naked plains of her adopted country, to remind her of 
the bills and w'oods of her childhood. — Quarterly 
Review f No. 139. 

Cruelty to dumb animals is one of the distinguish- 
ing vices of the lowest and basest of the people. Wher- 
ever it is found, it is a certain mark of ignorance and 
meanness ; an intrinsic mark, which all the external 
advantages of w'ealth, splendour, and nobility cannot 
obliterate. It will consist neither with true learning 
nor true civility ; and religion disclaims and detests it 
an an insult upon the majesty and the goodness of God, 
who, having made the instincts of brute beasts minister 
to the improvement of the mind, as well as to the con- 
venience of the body, hath furnished us with a motive 
to mercy and compassion toward them very strong and 
powerful, but too refined to have Jiny influence on the 
illiterate and irreligious .— of Nayland. 

There are certain interests which the world supposes 
every man to have, and which therefore are properly 
enough termed worldly : but the world is apt to make 
an erroneous estimate: ignorant of the dispositions 
w'hich constitute our happiness or misery, they bring 
to an undistinguished scale the means of the one, as 
connected with power, wealth, or grandeur, and of the 
other, with their contraries. Philosophers and poets 
have often protested against this decision ; but their 
arguments have been despised as declamatory, or 
ridiculed as romantic?-^ J/awenz/e’.? Man of Feeling. 


N.B. — A Stamped Edition of this Periodical can be forwarded 
free of postage, on np (dication to tbe Publisher, for the conve- 
nience of par lies residing at a distance, price 2«. 6d. per quarter. 
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THE DRAMA JN THE MIDDLE AGES. | 

Or all the remarhfthle periods of hiBtQrjTf not the least 
mteroBiing is that comprised in the ao^alled middle 
ages. With the downfal of the Roman empire every 
vestige of civilisatioxi seemed to ho lost in the moral 
chaos by ^rhich that event was succeeded. Dark, how* 
ever, as the period in question is generally supposed to 
have been, it was pregnant with the formless elements 
of modem society, floating amid confused recollections 
of bygone customs, laws, and achievoments— uncertain 
attempts in a new direction — dependent in a greater 
degree on the past than the rd^de intellect of the time 
was willing to acknowledge. Christianity had found a 
resting-place in the world, and was silently, though 
surely, sapping the outworks of ignorance. Triniing, 
gunpowder, the mariner's compass, the telescope, owe 
their discovery to the middle ages. In the marked dis- 
tinctions which then prevailed between the various 
orders of society, the lower classes were reduced to a 
state of moral and physical degradation. Possessing 
but very few, if any legal rights, they were entirely at 
the mercy of the lords of the soil; a position from 
which they made many desperate, and, in the end, suc- 
cessful attempts to free themselves. 'When unable to 
use more olfensive weapons, they satirized and ridiculed 
their masters in their ballads, songs, and rude dramatic 
representations. In fact, satire is one of the great cha- 
racteristics of the period ; it shows itself everywhere — 
in tho molrioil romances, fabliaux, and talcs ; seizing 
upon councils, sermons, architecture, religious ceremo- 
nies, and all the weak points in the character of the 
nobles and the oleig:y, as fair gamo. It was one of the 
earliest scintillations of that intelligence which has 
since effected such mighty changes. 

From the very dawn of civilisation, dramatic genius, 
in some shape or other, has been continually reproduced. 
Even tho rudest tribes delighted in theatrical amuse- 
ments, in which deities or demons sustained the principal 
characters. In common with other arts, it rose to the 

it was transmitted to th« Romans. On the subjugation 
of the latter power by thc Teutonic hordes, the drama 
disappeared ; tho spread of Ghristianlty also tended to 
suppress it. The empofor Theodosius tho younger pub- 
lished laws forbidding shows at ChriatmaOf Eoator, And 
Pentecost. The Fathers, too, denouooM ptojjrB In the 
severest terms ; Tortullian, io his wfUrk JOs SpscktcuHs, 
animadvert s on the evil and profane tendenoy & theatres. 
But the epirit of mimicry was not to be repressed ; 
it maaifeeted itself in palaces, feudal castleB,'abbeyB and 
cathedrals, and in the public thoroughfares, adapting 
itself neceBBarily to the vioissitudes of time and custom, 
refinement or barbarism- The antiquary of our day 
regards the mapnieriptB of old plays as some of his 
rarest treasurea t MSd iRe pblleiitlgiBt finds in them many 
curious and valuable iUeiMttflns of the earliest speoi- 
mens of modern idiom* Kotwithstanding the au- 
thority of the Fathers, we find that after a time the 
authorities of the Church availed themselves of the 
drama, to impart instruction io the populace, and at the 
same time to confirm their own power and authority. 
The sacred plays, called Mysterits, were written in rude 
rhyming Latin ; but, as the common people were not 
well acquainted with this language, many popular 
words and phrases gradually crept in, forming a strange 
contrast to the sonorous original, until at length, in the 
fourteenth century, the plays were spoken in the current 
dialect of the day. Some of the old Latin dramas were 
so strictly connected with the ceremonies of the Church, 
that they were never represented but in the interior of 
aaered edifices^ by performers chosen from among the 


monks and priests. Others, equally religious in their 
tendency, |u which a viidble and edilyiug paraphrase of 
some portion of the UtufgieB was set before the ignorant 
multitude, were acted in some public place within the 
sacred precincts, by pious laics, under the sanction of 
the clergy. 

These dramas were highly relished by the populace, 
especially when the decline of the feuM system, with 
its Joustings, tilts, and tournaments, left them no other 
public amusemont. In our own country, the Chester 
Mysteries, or Whitsun Plays, wore frequently acted in 
that city during the thirteenth century, to tho great 
delight of all classes of spectators. In the programme 
or proclamation we are told that ‘'Done Rondali, moonke 
of Chester Abbey,” was the author : — 

“ This moonkft, moonkc-like, in scriptures well seeue. 

In storyes travelled with the best sorte ; 

In pa^ntes set fourth, apparently to all eync. 

The Olde and Newe TeBtomcnt with livolye comforlc ; 
Intennynglinge therewith, onely to make sporte, 

Some tilings not warranted hy any writt, 

Wliich to gladd the hearers he woulde incu to take yt.” 
The concluding lines afford a strong presumption that 
the clerical actors were not averse to the introduction of 
some lighter topics among the grave matter of the 
drama, which may probably account for the great degree 
of public favour they received. So much, indeed, were 
the plays to f he taste of the populace, that they divided 
attention with the favourite ballads of Robin Hood.* 
The collection known as the Towneley Mysteries contains 
many curious instances of chronologic error, which 
may take their place hy the side of those committed by 
Shakspeare, and Beaumont and Fletcher. In one of the 
plays by the latter writers, Demetrius fires a pistol long 
ere gunpowder was thought of; and the former makes 
Hector quote Aristotle. In the Mysteries, however, the 
high-priest Caiaphas is made to sing mass; Koah's wife 
is acquainted with “ Stafford blew,” and swears by tho 
Virgin Maiy; tho Shepherds in the Nativity talk of 
"the foies of Gotham,” swear by "Sant Thomas of 
Kent,” and are engaged in beating a man who had 
stolon one of their sheep, when the angel appears singing 
the Gloria in excelsts. These incongruities, which 
would afford " food for laughter *' to a modern audience, 
passed unnoticed by the superstitious spectators of 
former days. In another of these Mysteries, the 
Processus ialeuiorum, we have an example of the 
admixtun of Latin with the vulgar dialect. Pilate 
enters, deeialmlng BOmewhat in the style of the 
"bashful ” IriBbman h- 

" Myghty lord of aUe, mo, Ctsm magniflcavit ; 

Downo on knees ye frile, greatt Qod me sauctificuvit ; 

Me to ohey over alle, regi roli^uo quad David, 

Hanged he, that he sallc, hoc juasum qui reprohavit. 

I swore now, 

But yc your hedes 


Bhto in thes riiBdM 
Redy my Bwordo is 
OrSayiatorimvoaow.*' 

But tkf maloit widif of tbsm foMous dramas is 
nerhaii to Iw found In tJis amdiat ttmdnfO of France. 
Whotbqr more imporlteeo was MImImnI to the due 
observanee of festivals in that country than on this side 
the channel, or from some other cause, we find nume- 
rous short pieces written, to he played on certain feasts 
and saints’ days. At Christmas, for inatanoe, the Mys- 
tery of the Nativity, of the Star, or the Adoration of 
the Magi, was given; while at Easter were represented 
the Scenes of tho Cmeifizion, the Tomb, the Three 
Maiys, or the appearance of Christ to tho disciples at 
Emmaus. The ovseitaMo Lajzetri, or the Resonection 
of Lazarus, was a fiivourite piece for occasional perfei^- 
ance ; and the anniversaiy of Saint Nicholas Was esil^ 

(1) Two lineo In the Vision of Piers Ptowman, mark the popu- 
larity of the ballads ^ 

•• I cannot parfltly mi Potlr nestertt the Priest it synareth; 

, But 1 con Rymss of Robenhode* lad RaOdof erl of d^etter." 


8HABFTO Lomm ludjuuns. Ml 

Bmted bj tbe Ludua mper usonia Sancti Nuihdlai, The Mysteriea, that a little hommilf muMmm ihrowit 
two latter pieces Were written bj Hilary, a disciple of in, to enliven the colemnily 1C Jhe pl^y^ ^ so here w« 
Abelard. ha^e lUfllard, the wiig of the plee^ wktia Miae liictally 


From the titles of many of these old dramas we tendered signifies sayiikg 

V- religious * 0 eltag of the day, ta .. j pey-bearfed crying rtffl- 

wMch the worship of the Virgin was strMgely mingled Shepherd^ I witfi you sgree, 

With singular and romantic notions. Some of them Wlien of bread 1 have toy fill— 

would doubtless draw au audience in tbe present day. for care and cwvetrie. 

What a treat for the lovers of the marvellous would be Pellion. Some vnnnt of grand aetgmirJs, 

** The Miracle of Amis and Ainilla, the which Amilla With donjon towers and weaponry, 

killed her two children to cure Amis her husband, who Delight, ia none more trne, than ylekU 

was leprous ; and afterwards our Lady restored them pleasant fields, 

again to life I” The title of another is, " The miracle P«*»*®* 

<>£,our Lady, how the King of Hungary’s daughter cut The above quotation displays some appreeiation of ila 
ofr her hand, for that her father wished to marry her, real value and beauty of rural pursuits : the scene, haW' 
and a sturgeon kept it (the hand) seven years in his ever, between Judas and Lucifer In the same play,s}|uWf 
stomach.” A third relates to the conversion of one of that the old authors could also he serious and tnurlci^ 
the early Gaulish kings from paganism; “ The miracle when it suited their purpose in the long ovaiigelloftl 
of our Lady, how king Clovis made himself to bo dramas. The wrathful demon appears to the dospolflug 
christened at the request of Clotilda his wife, for a disciple, and asks : — 


battle which ho had against the Alemans and Senes 
(Germans and Sa.xons), and won tho victory, and at tho 
christening descended tlie holy ampulla.”' 

In the fourteenth century, however, a change took 
place ; a collection was made of all the principal events 
of gospel liislory, and formed into one vast and single 
representation, no longer played, as formerly, on par- 
ticular days and festivals, but continuing throughout 
several days, and somotlmca for weeks, and at any period 
of the year. Tho most celebrated of these comprehen- 
sive dramas was called, the Mystery of the Passion : 
the first portion or act took in one day of the scripturo 
narrative ,* to the second, extending from the baptism 


' Wrrtch, wli'jii^shull bo dono to thee P 
AVhitlier wilt tbuu new depart P 
Judas. 1 know not ; fur ovo of mine 
Dares not to look upon tho heavens. 

Demon. Desires! thou |o aak my nnmeP 
Briefly shall hnv<‘ demonstration. 

Judas. Whence coniost thou P 
Demon. From the nether hell. 

Judas. What is thy name P 
Demon. Despair, 

Jmtas. Terribility of veugeaneo ! 
Horrihility of danger ! 

Approjich, receive my allegiance, 

If death will abate my misery.” 


to the crucifixion, four days were allotted ; and to tho * 

third and concluding portion, six days. On its first This passionate and abrupt dialogue was well calculated 


performance in 1398, it was received with the greatest 
enthusiasm, and speedily became a popular favourite ; 


to make a powerful iiuprcssion on the minds of thfi 
spectators, and bears evident proofil of dramatic mnJuSk 


so much HO, that it led to the establishment of a per- J The Miracle of Theophilim is another of the religioui 


maneut theatre, in which daily rcpreBcntations took 
place. 


dramas based upoq the Hupernatural and tho terrible* 
Originating in the East about tho sixth century, suolt 


Amid much that is rude and quaint, this Mystery of was its cifoct upon tho popular mind, that tho guilds 
the PuHsion contains some germs of poetry, and delicacies and corporations of every trade painted tbe walls of 
of expression, the more remarkable when contrasted their halls, tho windows, and panels, with tho exoinplary 
with the rough setting by which they are surrounded, details of tho legoud, in which a priest, ooduood by 
It is, however, somewhat difficult to account for the pride and ungovernable ambition, denies nU fitith, aod 
prodigious favour in which these spectacles were held, devotes himself to the service of the evil one : the 
devoid as they are of the sceneiy and decorations which, denouement, however, records his penitence and re- 
in the present day, constitute the principal attraction conciliation with the church. On some ouoasions tho 
of the drama. Perhaps the superstitions of the age, auditors w^ere entertained by an exhibition of ventrilo< 
combined with an unreflecting religious feeling, may quism ; one of the plays, entitled, The Diseoursea of 
have contributed to excite popular admiration for what tJie Three Quick and the Three Dead,” was recited by 
would now bo wearisome to all. The traces of poetry a single actor, who changed the tone of bis voice in 
to which we have referred, arc found in the scene of the accordance with tho change of charaoiors. In tho 
Shepherds, of whom three hold a rhymed dialogue. Mystery of the Resurrection we moot with errors simi- 
expressive of the delights and pleasures of a pastoral lar to those quoted from the Townoley Mysteries. One 


expressive of the delights and pleasures ot a pastoral lar to those quoted from tbe Townoiey Mysteries, one 
life, and their superiority to the |)ursuit of arms, or of the soldiers is made to say that, whether he obtain 
wealth which bringeth care. Aloris, the first speaker, absolution from tbe priest or not, he will kill tlie first 
says who approaches. The solecism of introducing a Romish 
“ yor •heph.id. now itMMQn .wee^ Herod » not Ae only on?, for In 

BmT’n be u i« meet.” another place Caiaphaa m called a OmAod. 

in« * 1 .!. v.iuriLi i^ .i .. 14 . . myetery of the fTite and FodUh Virgin* ii an 

To this laambert adds . interesting specimen of the transition stu^ of the 

** When ahepherds meet in reason, language ; many of the primitive French words arc 

It is ever sweet season.” introduced among the rude and barbarous Latin : it Is 

Pcllion, the third shepherd, continues — 

“ In tbe house I could not stay, 

And behold this joyems day. 

. . Ahris. Fie for ears and covetrie. 


It is ever sweet season.” introduced among the rude and barbarous Latin : It Is 

Pemon, the third ehepherd, continoea— ‘“T'? PWt elerenth 

® V century. The prologue was originally spoken by ona 

" In tbe house I could not stay, of the priesthood, who afterwards called mil In a loud 

And behold this Joycras day. yoioc the names of the actors, as they •ncosssively 

' erltwed and took part in the proeesdinis, This per- 

sonag© answers to our modem stage 4l>eeUr ; whoa the 
COB hairtw be peifonnmoe took place inside a church, he Mood in the 

^ 0^ the gaW w^imded by th« 

.or X. 1 j 1 .41. 1 A hi. m. A oMier characters, priciM and monks, closed In the 

We hate already seen, in the prologue to the Chester cogtuaie of their parte, sat In the stalls, wiMj^Mmi 

— : — ‘ — ttz memsni to rise and admuioe to the middle . of the 

dMir. wh«w tlwy BIW « di«W *1^ At 

Clovis, was broa gkt Oowu hrom heaven by a dove. the opening of the Wise and Foolish Virgilifi^, (| pitest 
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suites some Latin verses by way of prologue, and to 
give a general outline of the subject. Then enter the 
Wise virgins, whom the angel Gabriel, in old Latin 
French, warns to “' Watch, and sleep not.” They con- 
tinue their share of the dialogue in the same idiom, 
when the Foolish Yirgins enter, deploring their negli- 
gence, with moving appeals to the compassion of the 
others, and ending each of their three stanzas with the 
choral complaint Dolentas! chaitivas ! trop i avem 
dormU** “ Miserable, unhappy ones, too long have we 
slept !” The Wise refuse, and bid them despatch and 
buy oil ; at the same time retorting upon them the 
choms, “ Dolentaa^* &c. After many fruitless and 
despairing entreaties, the Foolish Virgins go to the mer- 
chants, who receive them by saying, “ Domnaa gentries” 
— ** Gentle ladies, it is not ^seeming that you tarry 
hero BO« long ; we cannot give what you ask ; hasten 
back to your wise sisters and in turn quote the 
complaint, ** Dokfitaa," kc. The piece finished with 
the aeisure and carrying off of the Foolish jjTirgins by 
demons, after their rebuke by the bridegroom. In 
addition to the characters enumerated, Nabuchado- 
nosor, the Sybil, and Virgil, are introduced to help out 
the moral. Wo shall conclude this brief sketch of the 
popular religious drama with a specimen of the bar- 
barous Latin text quoted from the mystery above 
referred to 

“ Vonit lalis 
Solea nobiB 
Cujus non sum etinm. 

Tnm henignus 
Ut aim ausua 
" Solvere corriginm 


FRANK FAIRLEGH; 

OR, OLD COUPAKIONS IN NSW ^OKNES.^ 

CHAP, IX. 

TUB FORLORN HOPB. 

Fbbddy Colbman was cheated of his walk that after- 
noon; for an old maiden lady in the neighbourhood, 
having read in a Sunday paper that, the cholera was 
raging with great fury at Trincomalcc, thought it as 
well to be prepared for the worst, and sent for Mr. Cole- 
man to receive directions about making her will, — and 
he, being particularly engaged, sent Freddy in his stead, 
who set out on the mission in a state of comic ill- 
humour, which bid fair to render Mrs. Aikenside’s will 
a vmy original document indeed, and foreboded for that 
good old lady herself an unprecedented and distracting 
afternoon. 

1 bad assisted Mr. Coleman in placing Clara Savlllo 
in the carriage which arrived to convoy her to Barstonc, 
and had received a kind glance, and a slight pressure of 
the band in return, w'hich 1 would not have exchanged 
for Uio smiles of an empress, when, anxious to he alone 
with my oWn thoughts, I started off for a solitary walk, 
nor did I relax my pace till 1 had left all traces of human 
habitation far behind me, and green fields and leafless 
hedges were my only companions. I then endeavoured 
in some measure to collect my scattered thoughts, and 
to reflect calmly on the position I had placed myself in, 
by the avowal into which the unexpected events of the 
morning had hurried me. But so much was I excited, 
that cidm reflection appeared next to impossible. Feel- 
ing flashed with the victory it had obtained over its 
old antagonist, Reason socmed, in eveiy sense of the 
word, to have gained the day, and, despite all the difii- 
cultiea that lay before me^-difficuUies which I knew 
would appear all but insurmountable, whenever 1 should 
venture to look them steadily in the face, the one idea 
that Clara Saville loved me, waa ever present with me, 
aa4 tendered me supremely happy. 

' oondiUon of loving another better than oneself. 


(l) Continued Item p. 2^. 


conventionally termed being “in love,” is, to say the 
least, a very doubtful kind of happiness ; and poets have 
therefore, with great propriety, described it as “pleasing 
pain,” “ delicious misery,” and in many other terms of a 
like equivocal character; nor is it possible that this 
should be otherwise : love is a passion, wayward and 
impetuous in its vei^ nature, — agitating and disquieting 
in its effects, rendering its votary the slave of cir- 
cumstances, — a mere shuttlecock alternating between the 
extremes of hope and fear, joy and sorrow, confidence 
and mistrust ; — a thing which a smile can exalt to the 
highest pinnacle of delight, or a frown strike down to 
the depths of despair. But in the consciousness that wo 
are beloved, there is none of this questionable excite- 
ment; on the contrary, we experience a sensation of deep 
calm joy, as we reflect, that in the true affection thus 
bestowed, we have gained a possession, which the cares 
and struggles of life are powerless to injure, and 'which 
death itself, though it may interrupt it for a ivhilc, will 
fail to destroy. 

These thoughts, or something like them, having 
entrenched themselves in the stronghold of rny imagi- 
nation, for some time held their ground gallantly against 
the attacks of common sense ; but at length, repulsed 
on every point, they deemed it advisable to capitulate, 
or (to drop metaphor, a style of writing I particularly 
abominate, perhaps because I never more than half 
understand what it means) in plain English, I, with a 
sort of grimace, such as one makes before swallowing a 
dose of physic, sot myself seriously to work, to reflect 
upon my present position, and decide on the best lino 
of conduct to be pursued for the future. 

Before our conference came to an end, I had made 
Clara acquainted with my knowledge of Cumberland’s 
former delinquencies, as well as the reputation in which 
he was now held by such of bis associates as had any 
pretension to the title of gentlemen, and added my con- 
viction, that, when once these facts were placed before 
Mr. Vernon, be must sec that he could not, consistently 
with his duty as guardian, allow his ward to marry a man 
of such character. Cumberland had no doubt contrived 
to keep bis unde in ignorance of his mode of life, and 
it would only be necessary to enlighten him on that 
point, to ensure his consent to her breaking off the 
engagement. Clara appeared less sanguine of success, 
even hinting at the possibility of Mr. A’^ernon’s being as 
well-informed in regard to his nephew’s real character 
as we were ; adding, that his mind w'as too firinlj^ set on 
the match, for him to give it up lightly. It was finally 
agreed between us, th^at she was to let ino know how 
affairs went on after Mr. A^ernon’s return, and, in the 
mean time, I was to give the matter my serious con- 
sideration, and decide on the best course for us to follow. 
The only person in the establishment w'hom she could 
thoroughly trust, was the extraordinary old footman, (the 
subject of Lawless's little bit of diplomacy,) who bad 
served under her father in the Peninsula, and accom- 
panied him .home in the character of confidential 
servant — be had consequently known Clara from a child, 
and was strongly attached to her, so that she bad 
learned to regard him more in the light of a friend 
than a servant. Through this somewhat original sub- 
stitute for a confidante, we arranged to communicate 
writh each other. " 

As to my own line of conduct, I very soon decided on 
that. I would only await a communication from Clara to 
assure me that Blr. Vernon’s determination with regard 
to her remained unchanged, ere 1 would seek an Inter- 
view with him, enlighten him as to Cumberland's true 
character, acquaint him with ‘Clara’s av’ersion to the 
match, and induce him to allow of its being broken off. 
I should then tell him of my own aflbeti^ for her, 
of my Intention of coming fon(rard“ to demand 
os soon as by my pr<demroiiat estcri^icms 'I she . 
realized a sumeient indepei^otme to eonhleme to \ 

As to Clara’s fortune, if fortone she had, ahs 
build a church, en^ a hqi^pitaly dr buy hnne^f ^ 
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ribbons with it, os she pleased, for not a fitfthing of it 
would I ever touch on auy consideration. No one should 
bo able to say, that it was for the sake of her money 
1 sought to win her. 

Well, all this was very simple, straight-forward work ; 
—where, then, wore the difficulties which had alarmed 
me so greatly 1 Let me see — Mr. Vernon might chooso 
to fancy that it would take some years to add to the 
90^. 14tf. 6}^. sufficiently to enable me to support a 
wife, and might disapprove of his ward's engaging her- 
self to me on that account — what if he did 1 1 wished 
for no engagement — let her remain free as air, her own 
true affection would stand my friend, and on that 1 
could rely, content if it failed mo, to— to— well, it did 
not signify what 1 might do in an emergency whieh 
never could arise. — No i only let him promise not to 
force her inclinationH — ^to give up his monstrous project 
of wedding her to Cumberland, and to leave her free to 
bestow her hand on whom she would, and I should be 


perfectly satisfied. But, suppose, as Clara seemed to 
fear, he should refuse to break off the engagement with 
his nephew— suppose he should forbid me the house, 
and, taking advantage of my absence, use his authority 
to force on this hateful marriage ! All that would be 
extremely disagreeable, and 1 could not say 1 exactly 
saw at the moment, what means 1 should be able to 
employ, effectually to prevent it still it was only a 
remote contingency— an old man like him, with one 
foot, as you might say, in the grave, (he could not have 
been above sixty, and his constitution, like everything 
else about him, appeared of cast iron,) must have some 
conscience, must pay some little regard to right and 
wrong : it would only be necessary to open his eyes ^ 
the enormity of wedding beauty and innocence such as 
Clara's to a scoundrel like Cumberland — a man destitute 
of every honourable feeling — oh ! ho must see that the 
thing is impoasiblo, and, as the thought passed through 
my mind, 1 longed for the moment when 1 should be 
confronted with him, and able to tell him so. 

And Clara, too I sweet, bewitching, unhappy Clara I 
what must not she have gone through, ere a mind 
naturally buoyant and elastic as hers, could have been 
crushed into a state of such utter dejection, such calm, 
spiritless despair ! her only wish, to die— her only hope, 
to find in the gravo a place ** where the wicked cease 
foom troubling, and where tho weary arc at rest !” Hut 
brighter days were in store for her, — it should be my 
ambition to render her married life so happy, that, if 
possible, the recollection of all she had suffered having 
passed away, her mind should recover its proper tone, 
and even her lightness of heart, which the chill 
atmosphere of unkindness for a time had blighted, 
should revive again in the warm sunshine of affection. 

Thus meditating, 1. arrived at Elm Lodge, in a state 
of feeling containing about oaual parts of the intensely 
poetical, and the very decidedly hungiy. 

On the second morning after the events I have 
described, a note was brought to me whilst I was 
dressing; — with trembling iingors 1 tore open the 
envelope, and read as follows : — 

•* 1 promised to inform^you of what occurred on my 
return here, and I must therefore do so, though what 
I have to communicate will only give you pain : — 
all that my fears pointed at has come to pass, and my 
doom appears irrevocably sealed. Late on the evening 
of my return to Barstonc, Mr. Vernon and his nephew 
arrived ; 1 never shall forget the feeling of agony that 
shot through my brain, as Hiehard Cumberland's foot- 
step sounded in the hall, knowing, as 1 too well did, the 
purpose with which he was come ; I fancied grief bad 
in'great measure deadened my feelings, bat that moment 
serm to undeceive me— the mixture of horror, avemion, 
IkQd c^bincid with a sense of utter helplessness j 
were to paiulyw me. i 

Hat whjf I am writin||; dll this,— the ] 
without any particular taking ; 
, Chp^and's manner to wards me was re- 



gulated by the most consnmmhte tact and cunulfiil^ 
allowing the deep interest he pretends te fool la me b 
appear in every look and action, yet never giltig finr 
enough to afford me an excuse for repsleiaf ThU 
morning, however, I have had an intervlillr nrHh 
Vernon, in which I stated my repugnanOA to itm ma^ 
riage as strongly as possible ; he was foarfoBy hnritefodj 
and, at length, on my reiieating my refosaL plainly Kdft 
me that it was useless for mo to resist his wHIi^thii 
1 was in bis power, and if I oontinusd olnUoideft I 
must be made to feel it. Oh 1 that mmi's aniper Ia 
terrible to witness ; it is not tliat he is so 
he never seems to‘ lose his self-control— but says iha 
most cutting things in a tune of calm> sarAUsilo bU^ 
teruess, which lends double force to all he uHoiV* 1 
feel that it is useless for us to contend against Ihto t 
you cannot help mo, and Avould only embroil youriolf 
with these men, were you to attempt to do so. I ehatt 
ever look .back upon the few days we spent iogethert 
as a brightlspot in the dark void of my life,-' that lifo 
which you preserved at the risk of your own. Alas 1 
k.you little know tho cruel nature of the gift, you woii^ 
bestowing. And now, farewell for everl That yon 
may find all the happinoss yonr kindness and gene 
rosily deserve, is the earnest pmyor of one, whom, for 
her sake, as well as your own, you must strive te 
forget.” 

If I do forget her,” oxdaimfid 1, as I prsaeed the 

noto to my lips, “ may 1 well, never mindi 1*11 go 

over and have it out with that old brute ibis very 
morning, and wo’ll seo if he can frighten me ami so 
saying, J set to work to finish dressing, in a great state 
of virtuous indignation. 

''Ereddy,” inquired 1, when breakfast wag at length 
concluded, where can I get a horse t” 

** (Jet a horse was the reply. ** i>h I there are agreai 
many places,— it depends upon what kind of horoo yon 
want: — for racediorses, steeplo-chnsers, and hunters, I 
would recommend Tatteraall's ; for hacks or machiners, 
there’s Aldridge’s, in 8t. MartinVIaue ; while IHxoii^s, 
In the Barbican, is the place to pick up a fine young 
cart-horse — is it a young cart-horf»o you wautV^ 

^*My dear fellow, don't worry me,” returned 1, feeling 
very cross, and tiying to look amiable ; ** you know 
what 1 mean ; is there any thing rideable to be hired 
in llillingford ] — 1 liavc a call to make which U beyond 
a w'alk.” 

" Let me BOO,” replied Freddy, musing ; *'you wouldn't 
like a very little poney, with a rat-tail, 4 suppose— It 
might look absurd with your long logs, I’m afraid— or 
olso Mrs. Meek, the undertaker’s widow, has got a very 
quiet one, that poor Meek used to ride- u child could 
manage it there’s tho butcher’s fat mare, but she won't 
stir a step without the basket, and it would bo su 
troublesome for you to carry that all ibo way. Tom- 
kins, the sweep, has got a little horse he’d let you have, 

I dare say, but it always oomos off black on one's trow- 
sers; and the miller’s ebb Ik just as biul tho other way 
with the flour. I know a donkey ’’ 

So do I,” was my answer, as, laughing in spite of 
myself, I turned to leave the room. 

Here, stop a minute !” cried Fretldy, follow ing me, 
"you are so dreadfully impetuoiiH; thores nothing 
morally wrong in being acquainted with a donkey, fo' 
there 1 I assure you I did not moan any thing pei^ ; 
Bonal — and now for a word of sense. Htimpua, at tho 
Green Mkn, has got a trcmoiidous horse, whieh nearly 
frightened me into fits the only time 1 ever mounted 
him, so that it will just suit you; nobody but a frrocn 
man, or a knight errant, which 1 consider tnneh the Humo 
sort of thing, would patronize such an animal 'Still, ^ 
fab’s the only one I know of.” 

Cokanan's tremendous hone, which proved io be a 
tall, pig-headed, hard-mouthed brute, with a veryAe- 
ci<fod will of his own, condescended, after sundry 
skinnishes, and one pitched battle, occasioned by his 
positive refusal to pass a windmill, to go thw rood 1 
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wished, and about an hour’s ride brought me to the 
gate of Barston Park. 

So completclj had I been hurried ou by feeling in 
eyery stage of the affair, and so entirely had all minor 
conidderationB given way to the paramount object of 
securing Clara’s happiness, with which, os I now felt, 
my own was indissolubly linked, that it was not until 
my eye rested on the cold grey stone of Barstone 
Priory, and wandered over the straight walks and for- 
mal lawns of the garden, that 1 became fully aware of 
the extremely awkward and embarrassing nature of 
the intoryiow I was about to seek. To force myself into 
the presence of a man, more than double my own age, 
and, from all I had seen or heard of him, one of the 
last people in the world to take a liberty with, for the 
purpose of informing him that his nephew, the only 
creature on earth that he was supposed to love, was a 
low swindler, the associate of gamblers and blacklegs, 
did not appear a line of conduct exactly calculated to 
induce him, at my request, to give up a scheme on 
which he had set his heart, or to look with a favourable 
eye on my pretensions to the hand of his ward. Still < 
there was no help for it ; the liappiness of her I loved 
was at stake, and, had it been to face a fiend, instead 
of a man, I should not have hesitated. 

My refioctions were here interrupted by a cock- 
pheasant, which, alarmed at my approach, rose imme- 1 
diately under my horse’s nose ; an unexpected inci- 
dent, which caused that brute to shy violently, and 
turn short round, thereby nearly unseating me. Hav- 
ing by this mancBuvre got his head towards home, he 
not only refused to turn back again, but showed very 
unmistakoablo symptoms of a desire to nm away. 
Fortunately, however, since the days of ** Mad Bess,” 
my arms had grown considerably stronger, and, by dint 
of pulling and sawing the creature’s apology for a 
mouth with the bit, 1 was enabled to frustrate his bene- 
volent intentions, and even succeeded in turning him 
round again— but here my power ceased— for in the 
direction of the Priory by no possibility could I induce 
him to move a step. 1 whipped and spurred, but in 
vain ; the only result was a series of kicks and plunges, 
accompanied by a retrograde movement, and a shake of 
the head, as if he were saying, No I 1 next attempted 
the soothing system, and lavi.sh6d sundiy' caresses and 
endearing cxpreHslons upon him, of which he was ut- 
terly undeserving, hut my attentions were quite thrown 
away, and might as well, for any good they produced, 
have been bestowed upon a rocking-horse. At length, 
after a final struggle, in wliich we were both within an 
ace of falling into a water-course, or brook, which 
crossed the park in that direction, I gave the matter up 
as hopeless ; and, with a sigh (for I love not to be foiled 
in anything I Wo attempted, and moreover 1 could not 
help looking upon it as an unlucky omen) dismounted, 
and lea^ng my rebellious steed by the rein, advanced 
on foot towards the house. As 1 did so, a figure 
abruptly turned the corner of a shrubbery walk, which 
ran at right angles to the road, and J found myself 
fkce to face with Richard Cumberland ! 

For a moment he remained staring at me, as if he 
scarcely recognised me, or was unwilling to trust the 
evidence of his senses, so confounded was he at my un- 
expected apparition ; but, as I met his gaze with a cold 
stem look, be seemed to doubt no longer, and advancing 
a step towards me, said, in a tone of ironical politeness, 

** Is it possible that 1 have the pleasure of seeing 
Mr. FairleghT’ 

“ None other, Mr. Cumberland,” returned 1, though 
I could hardly have fiattored myself that my appeatmice 
would have recalled any very pleasurable associations, 
considering the last two occasions on which we met.” 

Ah I yon refer to that unfortunate affair with 
Wilford," replied Cumberland, purposely misunder- 
itanding my allusion to Dr. Mildinan’s. — 1 had 
hoped to have been able to prevent the mischief 
which ocenned, but 1 was misinformed aa to the time 



of the meeting— I trust bur friend Oaklands feels no 
ill effects from his wound T 

“ Mr.^aklands, I am sorry to say, recovers but slowly ; 
the wound was a very severe one,” returned I coldly. 

" Well, I will not detain you any longer, it is a lovely 
morning for a ride,” resumed Cumberland ; “ can I be 
of any assistance in directing you 1 the lanes in this 
neighbourhood arc somewhat intricate,— you ore not 
perhaps aware that the road you arc now following is a 
private one.” 

" Scarcely so private that those who have business 
with Mr. Vernon may not make use of it, I presume,” 
rejoined I. 

" Oh ! of course not,” was the reply, “ I did not 
know that you were acquainted with my uncle ; though 
now 1 come to think of it, T do recollect his saying 
tliat he had met you somewhere ; he seldom receives 
visitors in the momiug ; — in fact, when 1 came out, I 
left him particularly engaged : — perhaps 1 can save you 
the trouble of going up to the house ; is there any mes- 
sage 1 can deliver for you ]” 

“ 1 thank you,” replied I, “ but I do not think the 
busiucss which has brought me here could be well 
transacted through a third person ; at all events I will 
take my chance of being admitted: — "I paused, but 
could not refrain from adding, " besides, if my memoty 
fails not, you were a somewhat heedless messenger in 
dajs of yore.” 

This allusion to bis embezzlement of Oakland’s letter 
slung him to the quick ; he turned as white as ashes, and 
asked in a voice that trembled with passion, ** VVhetlior 
1 meant to insult him?” 

1 spoke heedlessly, and without deliberate inten- 
tion,” I replied, " but perhaps it is only fair lo toll yiui, 
that for the future there can be no friendly communi- 
cation between us ; wo must either avoid each other 
altogether, which would bo the most desirable arrange- 
ment, or meet as strangers. The disgraceful conduct 
of tlic boy 1 could have forgiven and forgotten, bad 
not its memory been revived by the evil deeds of the 
man. Bichard Cumberland, 1 know you thoroughly ; it 
is needless for me to add more.” i 

As I spoke, his cheek flushed, then grew pale again 
with shame and anger, while he bit his under lip so 
severely, that a red lino remained where his teeth had 
pressed it. When I concluded, h(} advanced towards 
me with a threatening gesture, but, unable to meet the 
stcdflist look with which 1 confronted him, he turned 
abruptly on his bed, and muttering, “ You sliall repent 
this,” disappeared among the shrubs. 

♦— 

ERAS OF ENGLISH CIVILIZATION.* 

WiiATEVKR has imparted beauty, or secured strength 
to tlie British constitution, must, directly or indirectly, 
be traced to the influence of our parliament, in which ^ 
king, lords, and commons, concur in the work of dis- 
ciplining a nation for the struggles to which iti may be 
summoned. The civilization of England has naturally 
arisen out of the peculiar principle of that constitution, 
which has saved us from despotism, on the one hand, 
and from anarchy, on the other. Wide, therefore, must 
his survey be, who takes into one field of view all the 
vast results of the era we are now contemplating, with- 
out which all other periods would have contributed 
little to the real prosperity of the ' land. When, there- 
fore, we look on the busy past, or contemplate the i 
coming ages, and ponder over the undeveloped epochs of 
I the world’s civilization, let us remember that one 
marked era, the famous thirteenth centul 7 ,when tlie great 
preservative principle in the polities of England first 
rose into action. Colonies, in all regions of ihejghhe, 
have sown, and are sowing, the seeds of other «Uza- 
tions over the waste s of savage^ nature ; atid thfle, at 

(1) CoaUtii|||di from p* 228. " 
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•ome future period, the historian of the South Sea 
lales, or some Australian legislator, may look back to 
the origin of our parliament as the cause of prosperity 
and happiness to more than one-half the inhabitants 
of the globe. 

When we consider the extensive regions of the East., 
the South, and the West, over which the English lan- 
guage is spoken, it is evident that the civilization of 
the whole world must be shaped, to a great extent, by 
the peculiarities of English life and customs. The plain 
conclusion is, that the era of the rise of our parliament 
must be viewed as operating uot only within the four 
seas of Britain, hut over the length and breadth of the 
Old and ^Tew Worlds. The civilization of the greater 
part of Asia will, probably, be modified by that of 
India ; whilst the progress of the latter in arts and laws 
must be directed by the agencies of the English consti- 
tution. America, again, will probably follow, at no 
distant time, the spirit of the systems, exhibited in 
Canada and the United States; in either of which coses 
English civilization must be regarded as the parent 
stream from which the fertilizing agencies flow over 
the earth. What an ever verdant wreath of glory is 
all time thus preparing for the name which must re- 
main connected with the era of English parliamciils ! 
What avails it tliat the body of the great Do Monlfort 
was once brutally mutilated by his savage tboa on the 
field of Evcslmin, when many nations will preserve liis 
undying memorials in the principles and forms of their 
national existence 1 

4. THE ERA OF THE EKOttSU LEOAL SYSTEM. 

Tlic last section brought before us an era relating 
to the primary elements of civilization ; this claims 
our attention to a series of details subsidiary to the 
causes just described. If a well-balanced represen- 
tative system be compared to some deep spring, ever , 
pouring forth the riches of intelligence and liberty;! 
law may be likened to the channels and dykes which ! 
proserve the accumulated waters within their desired ! 
course. What would u nicely adapted representative | 
system have accomplished in presence of a feeble, con- : 
fused, or corrui>t jurisprudence 1 Acts of Parliament I 
are but waste paper until impressed by the seal of the 
judge, and the decisions of a court. Trial by jury — 
open courts of justice — tho co-ordinate jurisdiction of 
several independent courts — tho constant watchfulness 
of a trained body of lawyers — and the numerous secu- 
rities provided for the protection of the subject, — arothe 
defences thrown up in past ages against the encroach- 
ments of arbitrary power or the excesses of an undis- 
ciplined democracy. How much the civilization of Ihe 
land has been promoted by fix<id laws, administered by 
supreme courts, can only be fully estimated by those 
who have witnessed the disorganization flowing from a 
contrary system. Time was when right was at the 
mercy of an ignorant or malicious baron, who required 
all disputes within his domain to bo tried in his own 
courts. In such places the will of the lord was law ; 
and thus the feudal baron was absolute within his 
estate, and mimicked within his petty court the terrors 
and majesty of the imperial sceptre* All this it was 
nooessary to supersede by the ^oat tribunals of the 
kingdom, before civilization could dwell securely in the 
lanm But the workings of such courts required the co- 
operation of a large body of men, trained to the con- 
sideration of legal subjects, and versed in the national 
laws. The rise of such a bpdy, and its confederation in 
regular societies, must be regarded as tho commence- 
ment of the era now under consideration. 

This^ppened in the fourteenth century, when the inns 
of court were formed in the metropolis, under the patron- 
age of the first and second Edwards. The Englishman 
who walks through the great square of Lincoln's Inn, 
and passes thence to the Inner and Middle Temple, 
ending with the Inn named from the Lords Gray of 
Wilton^ would do well to re&et on the almost inoalcu- 


. lable aid rendered to civiUzation by these groiii cor- 
porations. Without ibeui nothing like a lanopartod 
system of national law could have arisen^ atnl wc luust 
have Biiflered all ibo chocks to civilization arising Irom 
the absence of a code suited to tho peouliar require- 
ments of the country, or from ihe presence of a fi»ruign 
system,' which, though excellent In parts, must have 
seriously modified tho character of Uie of 

England. The feeling of independence, and of riv 
sistance to wrong, which clianicterizo Englihhmcii, niUHt 
be traced to llio openition during many ages of tho 
national laws on 'the habits of the people. ]>ciercn('e to 
authority is one sure lucauK of securing the advance of 
a nation in prosperity; ami Ireland isat. tbl»« imnnont 
a terrible illustration of ibc pro4nition wldcb biUA 
befall a people who feel the workings of no siieP 
principle. But to produce and nupport MiIk reeling, the 
laws themselves must bo interpreted and adiitin'iKU*rt>fl 
on principles suited to llic wants of the nation; and tU}H 
England had secured in ages past by tho constitution 
of her courts, and the organization of bor bar. If tin* 
long line of statutes and the legion of reports terrli^v 
the Bludont w'ho is ambitious of grasping the whole ot 
tho vast system, tho spectacle may, on the other batnl, 

; delight the poorest member of the community whose 
I rights are defined ami guarded by the provisions of 
i those pondcroiiH tomes. It is the system of English 
law which has dclivoreil us frdtU. Um tyi-Jiniiy of a bun 
dred petty codes ; which has waved us from tho opera 
tions of tiic Avager by battle, and the trial by onlciil , 
whilst no imi)erious pnnee can again sport with tlto 
liberties ami rights of Englishmen, by set! tug up bU 
proclamations above the laws, 'five beggar slerp.'^ 
securely in his poor hut through which the slorni mM,\ 
beat, but where not even the Hovereigii of the lami lias 
a right to enter save at the bidding of the law ; and it 
I is lliis firm security l(»r the weak wdiieh has made 
I England the retiige of iiidiistry, arts, and wealth, and 
! therefore tlic home of a nio.d» vigorous civil izatiou. 
j To trace the growth of our vast legal system, since the 
period when the inns of court Avere imioruorated, is im- 
possible in this place ; our (djeet is not a nlstory of law, 
but a survey of the causes AA'hicb have promoted the 
groAvth of the British empire in uU the essentials o| 
national greatness. 

5. KRA OF ENflLtHIl LITERATURE. 

If the fourteenth century Avas distinguished by the 
formation of the legal corporations, by which our 
liberties have been a'lsertcd and inalntained, the next 
ago was characterised by the uprising of that mighfy 
art which has given power and perpetuity to all ibc 
rest. Caxton was born in the begiuaiug of this cmi 
tury, 1410, or 1412, and, having set up on one me 
morable day his world famed press In WestiiiiiiHter 
Ablwjy, began lo leach his country auot her grtnit lesson In 
civilization. The mind of England W'as tlius j)repared 
to take advantage of the light shed over Europe by tUo 
downfall of Constantinople, and tho di.‘<|»tfis?oii ot tho 
Grecian scholars through oA^cry state uiid kingdom, 
Whatever some may tlilnk of the w»>rks actually puli- 
lishod by Caxton, audAowever lightly (be student may 
estimate their importance, let it not bo foigoUeti, that 
his books were tho pioneers of those which now enrich 
our noblest libraries, and speak to the soul in the elo- 
1 quent accents of ancient and modern wisdom. Homo 
who smile at his book'^ on the “ tlaiiio of Chfc»a,” his 
“Noble History of King Arthur,” tho “ book of Lbo 
whole Life of Jason,” mii^t lulmit that the old printer 
did neverthelem good service, hy directing tb< public 
mind to tho imporlunt studies suggested hy such a 
work as “ The Chronicles of England,” and the more 
: general narrative entitled “ Polychrunieou,” tho rnda 
•tyle of which Ojiztoii popularised. Great aUo was 
I the impulse given to the national thoughts by the pub- 

I (1) 8ueh St tbs Kouiaii law. 
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lieation of Trench translations from the classics^ by 
which Englishmen were early familiarised with the bold 
ideas and elevating sentiments which once fired the 
hearts of Borne’s noblest sons. 

Bnt wo do not regard Oozton so much for his own 
doln», as for the results produced in all succeeding 

r by his labours. The beginnings of literature in 
time may seem ^small ; and there were doubtless 
many who listened with sneers to the crank of the 
solitary press in the old abbey as it toiled on slowly 
producing works which seemed, to prejudiced eyes, far 
less beautiful than the old illuminated MSS., elaborated 
by the handicraft of patient monk and scribe. But that 
simple press is the honoured father of the steam-print- 
ing machine, which now dispenses the intellectual 
food of millions in a few hours every morning. 

Were Caxton’s machine placed by the side of Tlie 
Times' press, how little notice would it attract, save 
from those who can trace the spreading glories which 
from his age difiTusod over the mental firmament the 
light and warmth of knowledge. From the establish- 
ment of that machine in the abbey, knowledge was 
fhmished with wings, not for the purpose of eluding 
but seeking men. Thoughts long pent up in the form 
of costly and rare manuscripts emerged from the gloom 
of their ancient cells, and rose into the pure heavens, 
where, for ages, they have blazed sun-like before men. 

Wynkyn4e-Worde and Bichard Pynson, the devoted 
friends and companions of the first English })rintcr, 
took up the holy work when Oaxton died, and sent, in 
more than six hundred distinct books, bright forms of 
truth into the halls of nobles, the parsonage of the 
priest, and the burgher's home; training up that gene- 
ration for the great struggle so soon to startle Europe. 
Then printers and authors began to multiply, and so 
numerous did the former become that the names of 
three hundred and fifty are given by Bibliographers 
between the time of Oaxton and the end of the ensuing 
centuiy, whilst above ten thousand works wore pub- 
lished in the same period, attesting the awakening of 
the nation, and the rapid advance towards civilization, 
produced by the development of a literary spirit | 
amongst the people. As we proceed to later times, and 
find ourselves surrounded by the struggles attendant 
upon the Beformation, and the bitter contests of the 
civil wars, we see thoughts and books multiplying, as if, 
amidst the perplexities and shakings of the nations, 
lights rose up from the trembling earth, or descended 
from the troubled heavens, to guide bewildered men 
into paths of peace and homes of rest. It is to be 
regretted, that so much of this literature should have 
been devoted to theological and secular strife, and that 
80,000 tracts upon such subjects should have been pub- 
lished daring the short space of twenty years, from 
1640 to 1660. But all this effort was not lost work ; 
something was gained from such an incessant collision 
of minds by which subsequent times were extensively 
a^ted ; so that many of our present national habits 
may be traced to the feelings excited during these long 
contests. But, amidst the diu raised by meaner spirits, 
^ree bright forms had risen far above the dusty clouds 
into the rerions of a loftier literature. The stars of 
Spenser, ShtULCspear, and Milton, beamed with a reful- 
gent splendour over the troubled waters, and guided by 
their gentle influence the spirits of men to nobler 
objMts. 

TO pursue the course of our literary pro^ss, and its 
varied operations on our complicated civilization, will 
be deenm needless. It is enough to have indicated the 
fountain head whence such waters of 1^ flowed, and by 
the taste of which a host of ardent spimis, in these ages, 
have been impelled in the pursnit of a higher good than 
their fhtbers knew. Amongst aU the eras named in 
thill article none ue more important than this concern- 
ing whidi we now treat ; for a nation without a literary 
ora must ever remain amongst the rude communities 
from whose barbarous seats of power little save descH 


lating wars can proceed. To have had the beginnings 
of such an era, and still to possess its fruits, are the 
surest omens of a long and triumphant progress up- 
wards, till that point is gained where something re- 
sembliug the bright visions of the golden age may visit 
the homes of men. 

Amidst these reflections on the past, and anticipations 
of the future, some observer of things as they are may 
look down into the dark abyss of modern society, and 
inquire whether civilization is there ; there, where un- 
tutored thousands crouch in pestilential comers of po- 
pulous human hives, and over whom so little of the 
pure breezes from a better land has breathed 1 But stop, 
and reflect upon the catuies of this miseiy, ere you give 
up, gloomy observer, all hopes of amelioration for those 
beings. Has not literature, with all its purifying, life- 
rejoicing truths, been to them a thing unknown ? and 
has not their poverty been thus deepened into a fearful 
gloom and wretchedness by the thick shadow of igno- 
rance ? If this could be removed ; if for them an era of 
knowledge were to arise, the results would be as favour- 
able in the dwellings of our mechanics and peasants as 
upon the surface of England in general. Oivilizatiou 
will not, cannot penetrate through the recesses of society, 
until knowledge prepares the minds of all to appreciate 
aright their position, and judge aright of their duties. 
Four centuries of stirring events have passed away since 
Caxton originated the era of English literature, and yet 
much remains to be clone for the mass of the lower 
orders. But let us hope this era will go on increasing 
in brightness and power until tlic humble and lowly 
arc brought within its lasting influence. 

6. BRA OF TBB BEFORMATION. 

The character of a people must partake of the pecn- 
liarlties of their religious Bystems, for it is impossible 
that themes so commanding in their nature should fail 
to impress the minds of men. This remark will be 
confirmed and illustrated by a reference to the religious 
systems of ancient or modem states, of civilized or 
savage tribes, and is peculiarly exemplified in the his- 
tory of European nations. The most remarkable reli- 
gious era in England was undoubtedly that of our 
Beformation, whether we consider the circumstances 
attending its birth, the vast results produced by its 
operations, and their extensivo influence on the most 
distant nations which have been connected with the 
commerce or politics of England. One of the most 
decided peculiarities imparted to the English mind by 
this great epoch is an intense religious earnestness 
developed individtudlyf but limited by the church sys- 
tem of the people, which links them by many of its 
forms and services with the ancient a^s of Christianity. 
This stern individuality which leads men to set up 
some power within the heart as the final arbiter of all 
debates, and for which they will zealously do battle as for 
their liege sovereign, marks the puritanical element so 
strongly developed in tho English character. As this 
moral peculiarity must be noted when reviewing the 
nature of our civilization, so it is forced upon our atten- 
tion by some of the most momentous events in our 
history. The civil wars and tho ultimate fhll of the 
Stuart princes, our relations with the Protestant powers 
of Europe, and the system of foreign policy introduced 
by William 111., are all direct results of the uncompro- 
mising religious element infused by the Beformation. 
And how important have been the consequences of this 
feeling within the country Jtself can be frilly compre- 
hended only by those who survey with a careful and 
dispassionate mind the changes in our history since tho 
time of Elizabeth, and the present energies at work 
amongst the people. 

The attitude of eonfliet ever kept up toward# iUune, 
has modified in a remarkable manner the oharaeter of 
English civilization, and stamped upon our laufn and 
I manners some of those deeply graven prindpws and 
peenliaritieB which «naas^fe forrigner. It is dlfilcult 
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to say how much of the present complication of Irish 
politics has been caused by the incessant actings of 
puritanical stenmess, but it is evident that the con- 
dition of that country has been affected in most im- 
portant particulars by laws and regulations dictated by 
this feeling. That such should have been the case was 
perfectly natural ; for it was not in the nature of things 
for a reflective and determined people to pass through 
such critical events as the Marian burnings, the attack 
of the Spanish Armada, the gunpowder plot, the 
tempest of the great rebolllon, the change in the royal 
succession, when adherence to Home cost James II. a 
crown, and the struggles against the partisans of the 
excited Stuarts, without feeling their whole nature 
steeled into hardihood towards the system of the 
papacy. Hence the restrictive laws against the Roman 
< Catholics in England, but especially in Ireland, from 
which, at the present day, such fruits have been pro- 
duced as few can contemplate with undisturbed minds. 
This hostile spirit towards the power of the Italian 
hierarch was forced, be it remembered, up6n the country 
by events which arose as clearly from the agency of 
Providence as any phenomena ever developed upon the 
face of the earth, and by the unwise, if not wicked, 
machinations of the men, who in those times directed 
the workings of Romanism. Whatever evils, there- 
fore, may have followed the unchecked action of the 
puritanical principle, the feeling Itself is not to be 
classed with the errors, but numbered amongst the 
characteristics, of our civilization. Much of the practical 
earnestness, distinguishing the English as a peoi^Ic, 
must he traced to the spirit roused into such action by 
the Reformation, and its direct consequences. And for 
ages to come this same principle will continue to work 
powerfully in the politics of the nation ; for, whatever 
inodiilcationB may result from the eclecticism now per- 
vading a large section of our public men, and so likely 
to become predominant in some states of Europe, we 
cannot expect the people of England to abandon views 
which have become a part of their moral constitution, and 
are interwoven with the most stirring periods of their 
annals. The present contests prevailing amongst us 
indicate the vigour of that detormiued Protestantism 
which has survived unbroken amidst the changes and 
shocks of parties. 

The mild and comprehensive theology of the Anglican 
Church, ever seeking to develope the principles of 
Catholicism without Romanism, has modifled the onc- 
sidedness of the mere reformer, and given to the 
Englishman a sympathy with the principles of primitive 
times. English civilization has, therefore, received from 
the Reformation a mixed character, uniting opposition 
to Rome with a considerable degree of respect for the 
practices and teachings of the early church. We arc, 
notwithstanding all our self-reliance, a people disposed 
to rest upon tradition to a very considerable extent,— a 
tendency abundantly developed in the practice of our 
courts of law, and the deliberations of parliament ; in 
both of which precedent is ever held up to view \ and 
woe betide the lawyer or the statesman who should 
wholly despise the lessons taught by our ancient records : 
not the genius of a Follett in the one case, nor the com- 
manding energies of a Pitt in the other, would secure 
such an one from being borne down by the indignation 
of his countrymen. This spirit has been to some ex- 
tent preserved by the formularies of qur church; and it 
is not, therefore, probable that England will ever suffer 
herself to be carried away either by the violence of ab- 
stract Puritanism, or the errors of Rome. We are thus 
placed by the Reformation between two extremes, and 
our civuisation has unquestionably been materially 
m^ified by the results of the gnat religious change 
through which we passed in the sixteenth century. 

Freedom of speculation, limited by practieal oon- 
•UleratlonB, is another chaiiuiteristle of X^lish ciriUsa- 
iion ixaoeabla to the influence of the BefermatioiL Bo 
who consideiB the gpMjjjMi^ of the English phUoso- 


phers, or even the views of our infldelSi will observo a 
marked difference between their reasonlan and ihesi 
of the continental speculators. Amomt Ao tatter the 
mind seems roleused from all respect mritutborlty, and 
the theorist advances from one dolusloit ffl eiloUiir with 
the feeling that all things are wrong, and 1* horn to 
set them right. Something of this spirit is often SOen 
in our dissenting communities; but in genoMHO 
siderable degree of caution is exercised bv the Xngttsh 
mind when treating of the mysterious silljeotS periilit*. 
iug to religion and morals. This reining In of OntP 
fiereest spirits, and the consequent eflhcU upon iho 
national mind, must bo ascribed (o the pecutlarfv tttlKfd 
principles of our Reformation. AVhon w® consider the 
important consequences often produced by uurestmilird 
speculation, and the fierce excitement to which the 
ferocity of a Voltaire, or the theories of a D'HolbaeU 
or a llelvetius, may lead a nation, we cannot redwiu 
from rejoicing over the more practical charactot Itlb 
parted to our metaphysicians by the religious character 
stamped upon the laud during the era of w^hlch wo arc 
now treating ; therefuro it Is that we hare hllhert«> 
escaped the wildness of tho German, and the frooslug 
coldness of the French philosophy. i>ur adherence to 
records, and reverence for primitive practices, have barn 
the restraining agencies which have given to tho freest 
nation upon earth a muflcratlon so rarely exercised, and 
so hardly learned by men. The influence ol‘ the Uofor 
mation must, therefore, bo highly prized by tlioso wiio 
have learned to estimate national progress aright, and 
who can note the difference between the feverish move- 
menis of a false, and the steady advance of a genuine, 
civilization. 

( To he continued.) 


HERTIIA’S WALK. 

A TALU. 

Oxofi upon a time tiiore lived near the borders of ml 
extensive forest in the soiithorii [lart of Germany, a poor 
widow named Gertrude Ilauff, and her little daughter 
Bertha. 

Gertrude supported herself anil her child by her 
spinning, and four times every year she and Bertha 
went to a small town about two leagues distant, to 
dispose of the produce of her industry, and to pureluise 
the few articles of food and clothing which their simple 
habits rendered necessary. These periodical visits were 
always looked forwartl to with eager delight by the 
little girl ; they were tho great evouts of her Ufe,“-thq 
bright stars in her calm and cloudless sky. 

It was the evening of a beautiful day in October, the 
setting sun shone brightly through the lattice, And 
rested on the glowing check and glossy golden cUrhi 
of the fair child, as if to sot fhrtb, if possible mere 
strongly, the striking contrast between their brilllAihi 
beauty, and the dark mourning dress and camwovn 
features of her mother, who sat gazing with all , a 
mothers fondness upon the clastic form and the bri||ht 
laughing eye of the Utile maiden, as she busied hers^f 
in tying up, and arranging in large bundles, tho slmi^ 
of homespun thread, which Gertrude produced fVote 
a press tnat stood in ouo comer of liar neat Uttk 
kitchen. . 

hope we shall have a fine dsy for our wnBc 
to-nmmw, xnother," said Bortha, ms riifl Anlshod uli- 
ravelling m tangled mass of thread, a|id laid It » 
triumph on the table. ** We shall have a iMge 
fliU to take this time, but I oan carry it aU the : yiW 
know, mother, the last time we went, you letn, Uiwjl, 
and 1 was not** She stopped mbruplty,, ap she 
looked up into her mother's flace she ohimrved the 
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ibolanoholy Bmile with wliicli she listened to her 
daughter's merry prattle. 

Dear mother, you are not well, you wouhl rather 
not goT 

" 1 am not well,” answered Gertrude ; “ but I must 
go, or how could tho thread be sold V* 

** Let rao go alone,” cried Bertha, pausing in her 
employment, and looking earnestly in her mother's 
face, ** I know the way perfectly, and you know I am 
im years old ; dear mother, please to let me go instead 
of you,” she continued, as she threw her arms round her 
motticr's neck and kissed her pale check. 

'* But the forest, Bertha ; you will lose your way, or 
some harm will happen to you \ I cannot" let you go 
alone.” 

But Bertha urged so earnestly and so tenderly, the 
necessity of her mother's staying at home till her health 
was stronger, and explained so clearly the road she was 
to take through tho portion of the forest which she 
would have to pass, that her mother at last yielded a 
reluctant consent ; and Bertha lay down to rest that 
night, happy in the consciousness that slic was old 
enough to be of some use, and steady enough to be 
trusted. 

The next morning she rose early, and was soon ready 
to set forth upon her joitrney. Gertrude almost 
repented having given her consent; but she felt her 
own strength quite unequal to so long a walk, and 
knowing that for her child's sake it was her duty, if 
possible, to preserve her own life, she made no further 
opposition, and, giving Bertha the basket coniaitiing 
the thread, and a small oaten cake to serve a.s provision 
on tho road, she repeated her injunctions to her, to 
return early, that she might not be overtaken by the 
close of the short autumnal day, before she had passed 
through the forest ,* and kissing lior ati’ectionatcly, and 
commending her to the care of Him who is the k\ither 
of the fatherless, she watched the little ligure, until it 
became less and less, and finally disaj)pearcd amongst 
the trees ; and then she returned to her lonely dwelling, 
to renew her prayers for the safety of her dai ling child. 

Bertha tripped merrily along; the sun broke gra- 
dually through tho mist which had hitherto hliorii it of 
its rays, and beamed forth in all its brightness, making 
tho dew-drops glitter like diaiiiouds; and the birds 
chanted their matin hymns, and hopped from bough to 
bough, and as their rainbow plumage glanced in the 
sunshine, they looked down upon Bertha with their 
btight eyes, till the little girl almo.st fancied that they 
were beautiful spirits of the wood, sent to be her com- 
panions on her lonely pilgrimage: and unconsciously, 
she raised her soft, clear child-like voice, and joined in 
their song. 

Bertha walked on for a eonsidcraablc time, an<l at last 
she began to feel somewhat weary, so she sat down on 
one of tho largo projecting roots of a lofty tree, which 
formed a convenient resting-place, and taking her little 
cake out of her basket she ate a part of it, and put tho 
remainder hack, intending to keep it till evening. 

It was a pleasant cool spot like a bower, where Bertha 
had chosen her resting-place ; there was a gentle breeze 
just stirring the leaves on the trees, and softly fanning 
her clieok ; she took off her large straw hat, and, having 
ladd it on the grass beside her, she gathered some of the 
flowers which formed a carpet at her feet, and amused 
herself with twining them into a garland. 

Bertha had been for some time employed in this 
manner, when she suddenly observed something moving, 
near the foot of a tree at a little distance. She watched 
it for some moments, and then she perceived that it 
was a squirrel. She approached softly and cautiously, 
and as she came nearer it moved slowly to a short 
distance, but it did not hop away, or cUmb up into a 
tree, as she expected, so she came still nearer, and then 
idle saw that the little creature was scarcely aUe to stir ; 
it ajipeared to be either very ill, or to We received 
'iqme *• Poor little thing,” said Bertha, it is 


so weak it cannot run about to get its food as usual, and 
it Is dying of hunger; 1 wonder if it would eat some of 
my cake f and so she ran back and fetched the piece of 
cake out of her basket, and breaking it into small bits, 
she scattered it about on the ground, near to where the 
squirrel lay. She would not go quite close for fear of 
frightening it ; then she retired to her old place under 
the tree, and she soon had the pleasure of seeing the 
little animal crawl slowly one place to another, 
picking up tho crumbs, and eating them with great 
apparent satisfaction. 

Bertha now recollected that it was time to proceed 
on her journey ; so lying on her hat, and taking her 
basket in her hand, she walked on os gaily as ever, quite 
refreshed l)y her long rest under the tree. 

Before she had gone x ery far she observed a little 
worm lying just in her path. She stepped to one side to 
avoid treading on it, and walked on; but presently she 
said to herself “ perhaps somebody may pass this way, 
who may not see that poor little worm, and then it will 
he killed,” so she went back and taking it up very 
gently, she laid it down amongst the grass at some dis- 
tance from the path As she did so, she could not 
help remarking what a curious little worm it was ; she 
had never seen one like it, it was not an earth-worm, 
nor a caterpillar, nor a snail, it was about half an inch 
long, and of a xvhltc fleshy colour, quite unlike any 
other xvorra she had ever seen — what could it be ] 

The sun was now high in the heavens, and it pene- 
trated even through the deep shade of the trees, and 
Bertha knew that it was mid-day, and sho walked on 
rapidly, for she had still some distance to go. 

Bhe hud not proceeded far, when tiic shrill note of ti 
bird, loud, and quickly repeated, struck upon her ear ; 
it sounded like a cry of pain or distress. Bertha 
listened, and looked in the direction whence the sound 
camo, but she could discover nothing ; still the note 
was repeated, louder and more rapidly, as though the 
poor bird knew that a gentle heart was near, and was 
appealing to it for aid. After spending some time in 
vainly pushing aside the tliick underwood, and peering 
up amongst the branches of the lofty trees, Bertha 
came suddenly upon tho object of her search. 

It xvas abccmtiful bird ; its pluinngo was of the bright- 
c.st blue, and oa its head xvas a yellow crest, that glit- 
tered like gold. It remained in the same place, only 
flntlcring its xvings, and uttering its shrill cry of dis- 
tress. As Bertha approached, she perceived that it liad 
been caught in a fowler’s snare. After many efforts 
she succeeded in disentangling the wires, and the 
captive spread its bright wings,, and flew high up into 
the air, with a wild song of joy. 

Bertha once again continued her journey, and arrived 
without further interruption at the town. Sho sold her 
mother's thread, executed the other commissions with 
which she had been entrusted, and some time before 
sunset she set out on her return. 

It was a warm bright autumnal evening, but the rays 
of the setting sun, glittering through the yellow leaves, 
warned Bertha to haston forward, for by the time she 
entered the forest it had sunk down behind the tall 
trees, and it had become so dark, that the stout heart 
of the little maiden began to beat somewhat faster than 
usual, as she tried, with her bright eyes, to pierce 
through the gloom which was rapidly gathering ift the 
dark vista.s before her. ** Was she in the right path ? — 
perhaps not— and yet sho felt almost sure— no, she had 
not seen that lightning-scathed tree in the morning — 
yet where could sho have lost the path 1— she would go 
baok and try to find it.” 

Bat darker and darker the sliades of night gathered 
around her, and, as she wandered on, now falling over 
the projecting roote of tho trees, now fueling her Vray 
amongst 4heir rugged stems, she only became fhrther 
entani^ed in the thick and briery underwood. At 
length, wearied and ftdnt, shejst dawn at the iloot of a 
tree, and wept bitterly. Shawaght how her mother 
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wauld sit before tho cotta^e-doori Thatching for her all 
the evening, and then how she would go in and pre- 
pare the evening meal, and the cheeifia fire, to greet i 
her darling on her return ; and then she fhncied her { 
wandering forth into the forest to seek her, and losing i 
her wav, and dying of grief and fear. I 

Bertha knew not how long she had remained in this { 
state. By degrees she became almost stupified with i 
terror ; tho huge boughs of the trees assumed frightful 
and terrific shapes, as they seemed to bond towards 
her, and extend their giant arms, as if to enfold her 
within their ghastly embrace. Tho poor child pressed 
down her hands over her eyelids to shut out the hideous 
forms that haunted her. She tried to pray, but her 
thoughts wandered, and became more and more con- 
fused, and a deathlike torpor wiis gradually stealing 
over her. She was suddenly roused by a slight rustling 
sound, which appeared almost close to her ; she looked 
up, hut she could sec nothing. Again the sound was 
repeated, and then she felt something gently touch her 
foot ; she put forth her hand, and there she felt a small 
round substance ; sbe took it up, and to her surprise 
perceived that it was a filbert. In a few momenta 
another was laid at her feet, then another, and 
then a great many more. Bertha ate the nuts, for 
she was very hungry, and ds she did so, her strength 
returned rapidly, and still more nuts were brought ; 
and presently, as she put out her hand to take them, 
she telt a soft head thrust into it. “It must he the 
squirrel !” sai<l Bertha, — “You dear litllo thing, how 
kind you arc.” Thon the squirrel nestled close to 
her, just as if it understood what she said. 

Just then, Bertha saw, at a short distance, a bright 
light shining like a star amongst the green grass. Gra- 
dually it approached nearer to her, and then she saw 
that it was a fiow toorm, of wonderful size and bril- 
liance. It came quite close to her and lay at her feet ; 
tho light it threw around was so bright that it illu- 
mined a space of several yards on every side, with a soft 
radiance like moonlight. ** And are you come to help 
me, pretty glow worm 1” said Bortha. The glow-wonu 
answcre<l by approaching still nearer to her, and the 
little girl gathered a leaf, and laying the beautiful in- 
sect upon it, she held it in her hand. And now, the 
clear melodious note of a bird burst forth upon the still 
night air, and with a rushing sound the beautiful blue 
bird with the golden crest flew by, and alighted at 
Bertha’s feet ; then turning its liead, and looking at her 
with its bright eye, and repeating its song, it hopped 
forward a little way, aud then stood still, as if inviting 
her to follow. Bertha now arose, and fed by the squir- 
rel, lighted by the glow-worm, and guided by the goldcn- 
crestod bird, she proceeded on her way, full of thank- 
fulness and Joy. 

After v^alking forabout an hour, Bertha found herself 
at the termination of the forest, and a few steps more 
brought her to her mother's door. 

When she entered, she found hef mother nearly 
senseless from grief and terror, and some of her neigh- 
bours sat round her, trying to support her with hopes 
which they feared would never be realized ; >vhile others 
had gone for^h in quest of tho little wanderer. 

The sight of her child soon restored Gertrudo to life, 
and with tears of happiness and gratitude she pressed 
her darling to her bosom, 

When l^ertlia was a little recovered from her fatigue 
she related all that had happened to her. “ And where 
is the bird, my child]” said her mother. Bertha fiow, 
for the first time, looked round for her beautiful guide, 
but the golden-crested bird was gone. " But here is 
the glow-worm, mother ; 1 have it safe in this leaf.” 
Bei^a opened the leaf, but instead of a glow-worm 
' there lay something, bright and sparkling, but clear, 
and hara, and colourless, like glass. *' Oh, whyere is my 
pretty glow-worm ]” said the little girl, in a tone of dia- 
appointment, is only a bit of glass, — yet how 
bright it is.” m 


Let me look at it,” said an old man who was 
present, “ 1 know more about those things than yon do/‘ 
He examined it carefully for a few moment and thou, 
he said, “ It U a Diamond'* 

The old man was right; it was a dicmond, of mar- 
vellous aize and briUlunco ; and when H was sold, it 
produced a large sum of money, sufficient to support 
Bertha and her mother all the rest of their lives in 
and comfort. 

Bertha never forgot her walk through tho fbrost i Htid 
many years after, when her grand-children used to pie- 
vail upon her to relate the story far their amusement 
round the Christmas hearth, she always ended her tale 
by saying, ^‘Nevar nvt)W.t an opportHnity q/' dainy 
good, even to the least of God's creatures.** 


NUKEMBKIia* 

Tub fame of the painter of Nuremberg was Jtt»t 
limited to bis fathcM'lund : bis name was hoiioun''d 
wherever art was ciiltivutod. In Italy, through whi«'h 
country he made au urtiKl's tour, of which tho 
records yet remain in his letters, he was roeoivi^d 
with tho highest honours in every city; hut tlio ijioh( 
interesting incident of this journey was his mouiiug 
Avitli Kapliael, his brother In genius. Thews i«o 
groat men regarded each other with mutual ad ml 
ration ; and l>Urcr, on his return home, testified Ids 
esteem by Bending to Uaphaol a portndt of liiniself, 
accompanied by a letter and several of his engmv lugs 
a cumplimeui which was returned in kind by tlo' 
Itidiaii. To the lover of art there is something ver\ 
gratifying in the idea of this in tercourse between two 
such pci'sous — each reverenced in liis own land as tho 
master genius of his proibsHiou. each imbued with tho 
same noble imagination and vivid jtcrecptiou of the 
beautiful, though diflbring, in that each breathod (bo 
peculiar spirit of liis own country. Their moans and 
their opportunities too were very unequal ; bred ufi 
under an Italian sky, surround etl by tbo beauties id 
Nature iu tbeir most luxuriant loveliness, by tim uu- 
iiicrous relics of all that was must perfect iu aiu'icnt nri, 
as by tho rival glories of the modern seUool, ItHpluml 
onjoj^od every advantage for wliicii the poet and tin* 
painter might sigh, whilst Dliror, In the uncongenial 
clime of the north, had to struggle with tho oompara 
tive inferiority of his models and tho dofioioncy of hi * 
instruction ; but, though he fully apprcchitod the gr«*at 
ness of his wants, he was far from being dlseouragod by 
them ; his sojourn iu Italy had taught him much, ami he 
returned home to immortalize his luirno by hUII Iiigbor 
efforts. Jt is not only for his paintings that Dlir*‘r 
celebrated ; his genius excelled in every d( partment oi 
art; his engravings, of which great numberh are left to 
us, arc wonderful both in design ami execution ; his 
sculpture is admirable, and bo was most successful also 
in architecture, both civil and militfirv,tliir fortifications 
of his native city having been formed, as is Miid, under 
his superintendence. Yet, universally us iio was Ha 
noured, though kings and emperors loadeil him with 
favours, though cities invited hi.9 visit, fhougli at Ant 
werp he was escorted to his house by (orchlight, allar 
the fiwhion of the Uumau consuls, he slitl rirtained llte 
sweetness and uuprtitciiding simplicity of his naiulp. 
** He hod,” says his biographer, “ tlie must agrecublc man 
ners, his converse was sprightly and good-hninoured; 
he lived with the great without despising the littki, 
and delighted in praising and encouraging his youthful 
brethren in art.” After all, his mild and geiii le dispiBi. 
Bition was his banc, for it caused him to die of a dlseaBi, 
which, with a difleront tempoiament, ho Would 
been able to resist. This fatal affiiction was a termilM'.' 
gant wife. They say that tho late Lord idto im 
-- -- 
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tloobled In tlie same way, whenever he visited his 
iMdiire town in the north, was in the habit of dining 
a plain old fellow, who had been his friend in 
boyish days. On one of these occasions the chancellor, 
ticking over his successes in life, observed — ‘*Well, 
throughout all 1 have had one single obstacle to con- 
tend with, one thorn in my side, and 1 never could get 
over it.’* *‘Ah, John,’* interrupted his matter-offact 
friend, ** Fll tell you how to manage the thing : just tie 
the obstacle, as you call her, to the bed-post one morn- 
ing, and give her as sound a hiding as we used to get 
ourselves at school.” His lordship, who had not in- 
tended any reference to this peculiar obstacle, paused, 
looked foolish, and turned the conversation. Lawyers, 
however, are formed of tougher material than painters. 
The chancellor B constitution was not at all affected by 
his sufferings, but DUror, who, even had he known of 
the sovereign recipe given above, would not have put it 
in practice, lingered for some time, and at length sank 
at the ago of lifty-seven, a victim to his wife's in- 
corrigible temper. His grave is still pointed out in 
the ehurchyard of St. John at Nuremberg. 

Close beside Hlircr's house stands the church of St. 
Sebaldus with its two tall and graceful steeples, its 
pointed gothic windows of beautifully printed glass, and 
its round hump-backed roof of red tiles. The inside is 
adorned with paintings and sculpture of the palmy^ 
days of Nuremberg, and presents a striking instance 
of the enlightened manner in which tlie reformation 
took place in this city. None of the ornaments which 
adorned it under the ancient regime have been removed 
or defaced ; the church, though Lutheran in its worship, 
still retains all the semblance of a Homan (Catholic 
temple, and oven the lights, which were vowed to be 
kept perpetually burning over the tombs of particular 
fhtnilies, are still there. In fact, the great religious 
reformation was attended with far less violence in 
Nuremberg than anywhere else. One reason of this 
moderation no doubt was the superior intelligence of 
the buighors, which led them to the conclusion, that it 
was not necessary to destroy all that was beautiful in 
the old religion when they renounced its errors; but 
another cause is to bo found in the early period at 
which the reformed doctrines were embraced. Nurem- 
berg was amongst the first cities in Germany which 
deemred in favour of Luther ; the bitterness of religious 
contention had not then iuOamed the passions, and 
blinded the understandings of its votaries; and even 
then, the w^ay had long been prepared for the change, for 
even a centniy before, when Hubs w'as on his road to 
Constance, there to sulibr for the principles of the 
Befonnation, his presence in Nuremberg was hailed 
wi^ delight by its citizens and magistrates. The prin- 
cipal ornament of St. Sebald's church is the shrine of 
the saint, a splendid piece of bronze work by Peter 
Viseber, a celebrated sculptor who was contemporary 
with Albert DUrer. The design is that of a Gothic 
I e^pel in miniature, richly carved and fretted, which 
incloses the relies of the saint. The base is supported 
upon six enormous snails, and it is thronged with in- 
I numerable figures of the Apostles, the fathers, cupids, 
' and so forth, all most admirably executed, especially 
the Apostles ; at one end in a retired corner is a figure 
of Vischcr himself in his working apron, with his tools 
In his hand. The artist complained that be was very 
%adly paid for this masterpiece, and indeed, if there bo 
any truth in the tradition, that he was employed on it 
with his five sons for thirteen years, a veiy considerable 
sum would have been requisite to indemnify him. 

The great building behind this church is the town- 
house — a stmeture which, in size and magnificence, is 
quite worthy of the town to which it appertains. It is 
a largo pile of massive stone, bnilt ronsd a laige square 
court, not in the Gothic hut the lUljan style, and was 
Jh its day honoured ty the visits of ;i;HnpenNEi, If jou 
ehooee to enter, yoa will he ehawn some fine rooins, 
. adtinM with not paiticuluny good pictures, and a re- 


presentation in stucco, in one of the passages, of a tour- 
nament, which is very curious, as having been executed 
from the life, and would be well worth looking at, were 
it not that it is placed on the ceiling instead of the 
v'all, so that in order to examine it, you are obliged to 
stand with your head bent backwards, in a posture 
which is liable to give one an unpleasant pain in the 
nape of the neck. Formerly, they used also to show 
the subterranean dungeons in which prisoners were 
confined, and the instruments of torture to which they 
were occasionally subjected, but the good town baa got 
ashamed of tlicsc fine old relics of the olden time, and 
they are now sealed from the gaze of strangers. 

The great markctrplace, which is near at hand, pre- 
sents two most characteristic specimens of the Gothic 
mind in its grotesque and its beautiful aspects. The 
first is displayed in the church of St. Mary, a Catholic 
chapel, which looks the very quintessence of antiquity, 
— a small dingy edifice, more like a wrinkled, shrivelled 
old woman than anytliing else, with everything about 
it extremely plain, except the front entrance, which is 
by a triangular porch, rising to a point by steps at 
either side, the whole adorned with carvings and 
figures, of which it is difficult to say whether they arc 
most remarkable for their ^uaiutucss or elegance. Be- 
side it stands the Sebbue Brunnen (Beautiful Fountain), 
justly so called, for it is one of the most beautiful 
specimens of Gothic architecture to be found in any 
country. It consists of a tall and slender spire, open 
on all sides, and carved in the most exquisite and 
fanciful manner, besides being adorned with small 
figures, also of admirable workmanship, representing 
the nine worthies, the seven electors of the empire, 
and various other personages. The Nurembergers have 
been particularly successful in their f(»untains ; besides 
this, which is the gem of the whole, they have a vciy 
beautiful one, on the other side of the town, supported 
by female figures of great grace ; another in the Town- 
house, surmounted by a boy in bronze most admirably 
executed, and several more in dificrent places, all re- 
markable for their excellence. Behind the principal 
market, which is nothing more than a large open space, 
surrounded by plain wooden booths, is the goose market; 
goose meaning, I suppose, poultry in general, for I can- 
not suppose tLat the article of geese should be so im- 
portant as to justify tbc allotting a special market to it 
alone. The peculiar nature of the traffic carried on 
there is pointed out by a small figure, which stands in 


the centre, representing a peasant with a goose under 
either arm. It is a capital statue in spirit and design. 
Nothing can exceed the admirable cflcct produced by 
the handiness in the legs of the principal figure, and 
the expression of his face, which would seem to give 


either arm. It is a capital statue in spirit and design. 
Nothing can exceed the admirable cflcct produced by 


the expression of his face, which would seem to give 
him quite os.good a title to the epithet of goose, as can 
be put forward by the birds which he carries. This is 
also a fountain, the water proceeding from the mouths 
of the two (feathered) geese, and is by the same artist, 
by name Labenwolf, who executed the boy in the Town- 
house. The chief object of attraction here is, however, 
the house of Hans Sachs, the cobbler poet. This hero 
is one of the trio of worthies, of whom the Nurem- 
bergers never can talk enough, the other two being 
DUref and Vischcr, and he is perhaps more charac- 
teristic of his age and his city than either of his 
brethren. His history is thus characteristic, as showing 
the good burghers of Nuremberg, and of the Germai]; 
cities jn general, to have been , so completely wrapped 
up in their own modes of living and thinking, as to 
have been unable to conceive that anything could soeoeod, 
which was not reduced to their ovhn artificial standard, 
and enveloped in their own peculiar gorb, so that even 
poetry was made a matter of burgher rule, as if it h^ 
been a craft, like that of the oooper or blacksmith. 
Poetry passed in Germany through a alage, to whidi 
iir our country we have never End anything at all 
aimU^us. When the ag{|^|d ctevaliy, property so 
’ “ih it the inspiration of 


, had passed away. 
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tho MlnnesingerB or Troubadours, who robed poctiy 
in the garb of chivalry, it fell into the hands of the 
buxghera. These excellent people at once constituted 
it a craft ; and the guild of poets was enrolled amongst, 
and as r^larly recognised as any other of, the mer- 
cantile brotherh^ds, whjlst the same forms and regula- 
tions applied to it as to the other guilds. Tho members 
were divided into apprentices and master poets, and 
the young aspirant, after serving his time of probation, 
as in other trades, usually travelled for some time in 
order to perfect his hand, and then having produced a 
piece which was considered to Avanant his claim to 
admission, was solemnly inducted as a master workman. 
All this appears to us sufficiently strange, and the 
strangest part of the whole perhaps is, that these poetic 
mechanicB should really have turned out w'hat was w'orth 
reading. This, nevertheless, they achieved, and, of tho 
Avholc of this strange race of hards, Huns Sachs, or, as 
his real name is said to have been, Loutzdorfier, was in 
his day, as he is still, the most renowmed. He was by 
trade a shoemaker as well as a poet, knocking off his 
verses to the tunc of the hammer with w'^hich he cobbled 
his soles, and from the immense number of his poetical 
effusions, would appear to have found tho stringing a 
copy of verses no more difficult a matter then the 
making a pair of shoes. His productions were of all 
kinds, from the rude comedies and mysteries then in 
vogue, to drinking and love songs and satirical pas- 
quinades. It was ill his bacchanalian lyrics that ho 
was most successful ; inspired by his own mirthful 
genius, and by that good Nuremberg beer of which ho 
was as fond ns his great cotomporary Luther, he poured 
forth without effort that tide of grotesque song, teem- 
ing with quaint drolleries and burlesque morality, 
which has made his name dear to, and his songs sung 
by, tho German topers even of the present dajr. Hans, 
however, had a political object in many of his poems, 
tho principal subjects for attack being the monks, whom 
ho denounced most lustily for their idleness and love of 
the good things of this world ; accusations which might 
be very well founded, but which did not come ivith the 
best possible grace from one so notoriously given to the 
same gratifications as our jovial cobbler. 

Political and religious diflbrenccs, however, sci'cr all 
bonds of union, even those between boon companions ; 
and Hanss poems were not ivithout their eflcct on the 
great movement which was, during his life, convulsing 
Germany ; so that, as the song of “ LiUiburlcro*' is said 
to have rhymed the Stuarts out of their throne, the 
doggrel verses of the Nuremberg shoemaker gave no 
small assistance to Luther, and the biting satire of 
Sachs Avent a long way Avith niany w'ho would not have 
been affected by the most laboured argumentation of 
the more prominent reformers. Hans, hoAvever, was 
not alAA'ays A^ery discriminating in his attacks; his pas 
quinadcs occasionally got him into sempes ; and one of 
them, whether or not it be historically true in all its 
details, is the foundation of rather a good story, which 
may one day be presented to the rcadem of Shaiyi:9 
Mafjazine. i 

I think the title Avhich I have given Nuremberg, of 
the Gothic A^enice, is that which best describes its 
character. It has been called the Pompeii of the 
Middle A^, but it has the advantage over Pompeii, of 
being a still living city ; and again it bus been styled 
the Gothic Athens, but tho sober, business-like tempera- 
ment of the town and its inhabitants scarcely support 
the claim to sucJi an appellation. It is not only in the 
chartKster of its citizens, which combined the attributes 
of the haughty noble with those of the enterprising 
trader, and the munifioent patron of art with the plod- 
ding merchant, that this analogy is observable, but 
even in many lesp^ in the outward features of the 
town. It is most striking exemplified in those streets 
whidi border upon thelAmits: the river flows deep, 
smo^, and wn^less, moro Uke a canal than a living 
stiMPi n&4 the houses rise up direct fhiflt ita inatgio^ 


houses, inde^, are not marble phlsoea, rii^h lo sU the 
graces of Italian architecture, but their tplL nilimdVl 


walls, high and pointed roofs, gloomy and 

heavy galleries overhanging tho water, have III aMf if 
stem and imposing strength, which bettor Mle HtO 
character of the scene. Indeed, 1 do not Imew.llaiill 
artist could anywhere get a more striking striMi. rillils 
than is to bo seen from some of tho bridges whtoii spoil 
the Pegnitz ; (one of thorn is built in imitatton of the 
Hialto, and a very good imitation it is, too ;) the antUlUO 
appearance of the houses, most of them many cimturles 
of age, eked out sdth apart nionts built on wooden 
jeetions, which overhang the river, and anparonily 
dropping to pieces with rottenness — tho pemet quint 
of tho whole, saA'c when a boat pushes from the water** 
gate of one of the houses and glides silently sci'oiis lha 
stream, — all this forms no ordiiin!^' study. It Is, hoW'* 
ever, only on the river that this appearance of soUiude 
prevails— everj^where else the city is I'cmarkable for its 
gay and cheerful aspect: tho wide and nicely kept 
streets haA'o an airy and ouen look which is nulte 
delightful, and this pleasurable feeling is enhancou by 
the fanciful decorations of the houses, and the bright 
colours of the blinds in tho oriel windows, from liehind 
which a merry face often peeps forth; the W’ays oru 
thronged Avith busy passengers, whilst every now snii 
then a loud laugh resounds from one of the numerous 
beer-shops to bo found in each street. 

Talking of beer, we may as well step in and have a 
glass, for this trudging through sI roetH is dry work, and 
the beer of Nuremberg is excellent, very different lo the 
I wishy-washy stuff which tho students of Bonn and lioi< 
delberg delight in. The beer-shop you sec, is a S(»rt of 
I cellar, but very cool and pleasant in this hot weather. 

! It bears rather a curious tiauio, being slyled the ^'Jacob's 
ladder:” the Nurembergers are very much given to 
these odd titles, for there is another bccr-shop called 
tho Valley of Tribulation,” bcHhIcs many others, the 
appellations of Avhich snuick of tho puritan rather than 
the publican. Cellar though this is, however, every- 
thing is extremely neat and tidy. The beer is brought^ 
brisk and sparkling, in bright clean glasses ; and no- 
thing ciiji be more faultless of dust and stain tliaii tho 
tables and benches, coarse wooden things though they 
arc. Indeed, this characteristic of cleanliness appears 
to me a distinguishing peculiarity of Nuremberg, as 
compared A\'ith other German toAvns of an old dale. 
From what cause this arises I eannot pretend to say, 
unless, indeed, it he the absence of Jewft; for I have 
observed that the amount of filth invariably maintains 
an exact ratio to the number of Israel lies in a town. 
Now in Nuremberg there are Ao Jews: there were a 
great many in former times, but the honest burghers 
found that the Ilcbrcws w^erc a grejit deal too sliarp for 
them, and A^crc monopolizing all the trade; so the 
whole colony w'ore expelled, not exactly with a fork, at 
the Latin poet has it, hut Avith a very Nignifleant }il«| 
that they had better not come back again. WhetHwv 
they took their dirt with tlicm 1 cannot suy, but ths|r 
w'oiild appear to have left none behind. 

The great sight on this side of the town is tho churclt 
of St. Lawrence, wdiicii surpasses even that of 8t. Sebat* 
dus in grandeur of de<«igtt and beauty of dccomtion* 
The principal entrance is adorned with earvlnf ill 
stone, of a luxuriance and elegance w Inch 1 haA^e seidotw 
seen equalled, and the interior is quite as retiiarkabk«. 
Lofty and spacious as is tbc rival church of St} Sebaldngi 
this is still more so, and the noble effect of the w hole 1% 
enhanced by the height and gorgeous painting of thw 
Gothic windows. As a set-ofl' to the shrine of 
Visoher. there is, here the masterpiece of Adam 
a sculptor almost equally prized by the enihuiAml|| 
Nureinl)eiigers. It is called the SakramenU lllli>lfle|tt 
the repository for tlie sacramental wafer, hut m 
in name, being in mlilby on ofiion Gothic jplin ^ 
exquisitely elaborate werkfllfuiMp# eoppecUA^ wm 
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kneeUng figures of Kraft and his two apprentices, the 
whole being between sixty and serenty feet in height. 
The entire work is of carved stone ; bat so delicate is 
the tracery, and so bold and unrestrained the main 
design, that it was not till the test had actually been 
applied, that it was believed not to be merely of plaster 
moulded ; and even yet, looking at the light and airy 
elegance of this really ponderous structure, one can 
scarcely conceive that it should ever have been created 
from such stubborn material. Whether regarded as a 
work of art, or a mere triumph of mechanical skill, it 
arouses one’s warmest admiration. 

( To be continued. ) 


COUNTRY SKETCHES. 

No. II. 

A SUMMEll's JUORNINO AT UEVEK. 

Thb scenery is very beautiful in the neighbourhood 
of Hever ; probably no part of Kent is more richly 
wooded or less populated. It matters not whether the 
ride or walk to it is taken from the stations at Edcn- 
bridge or Fenshurst, both are equally interesting. 

From the village of Penshurst the road lies through 
a long series of lanes, where the hedges arc thickly 
studded with oaks and beeches, whose branches mingle 
as they meet ; yet afford views, on either side, of a country 
veiy highly cultivated. Hop grounds, or “ gardens," as 
they are collod, ore interspersed with corn-holds, and 
add groatly to tho picturesque beauty of tho scene. 
Then there is tho village of Chiddingstone, or Chiding- 
stone, with its old-fashioned homesteads, and a group 
of houses opposite the church, that bear a very old date. 
They aro constructed in tho usual solid manner of the 
old times; and wear still a substantial appearance. 
Huge masses of timber, quaint carved work, and gable 
ends, make up an ensemble worth stopping for a half- 
honrs rest to admire. Gossips, too, will point out the 
stone where the admonitions were bestowed in days 
gone by, which gave a name to tho place. Near, and 
progressing to the journey’s end, there is a pretty w'ood 
and some rock to pass through, and a modern castle to 
leave to the left, which tend very agreeably to diversify 
the way. 

The same kind of form houses, cottages with black 
timbers, and gable ends, arc to be seen at Hever. Tb is 
a very quiet, secluded, oubof-the-world spot; where 
chsmge with her magical wand seems to have never been. 
All things wear an old look. It is said on proper 
statistical authority that the population has decreased 
within the last twenty years ; a fact which, if the present 
aspe^ of the place may be taken as a criterion, cannot 
be doubted. There are no new buildings to be scon 
anywhere ; all is as it might have been years ago. 

The village is situate on the brow of a hill, on the j 
summit of which, Henry VIII. is said to have been 
in the habit of sounding his bugle-horn when he came 
a-wooing to the fair Mistress Anne. Gallants of that 
time were wont so to announce their arrival to the ladye 
of their love. Some chroniclers assign to the act a more 
precautionary meaning, and assert that it was done in 
order to procure assistance, in consequence of the bad 
state of ihe roads. 

A very humble hostelry now stands there, whose 
sto-boi^ Is decorated with a portrait of the bluff king, 
ifimy a long year has it swung to witfd and gale, and 
bears the md testimony of its m by rack and rent 
Nearly opposite is tbe onuroh, with ti^r spire. It is a 
plain eouniry-lookiug house it prayer, but has within 
; it some fine monumental brasses. Within the porch. 


and under the belfxy, is the oldest ; it is an inscription 
to the memory of one of tbe Gobham family. 

On tbe floor of the body of the church is a full-length 
female figure, with armorial bearings, and the feet rest- 
ing on a dog. It has a small tablet.to state that it was 
placed to record the existence of one Margaret Cheyne, 
a connexion of the Bullen or Boleyn family. 

In a recess on the wall near tho altar is the figure of 
a man kneeling: this was the tutor of tbe Waldegraves. 
But tho gem of all is a recumbent efiigy on an altar 
tomb. This is one of the finest brasses of its era. It 
represents Sir Thomas Boleyn, in his robes as a Knight 
of the Garter. It is as large as life, and has the follow- 
ing inscription fixed above tho head; tho legend is 
singularly reversed : — 

“ Here lieth Sir Tliomas Bullen, 

Knight of the Order of the Givrter, 

Eiirl of Wilsclier nud Brie of Ormoiulo, 

Which doroNed the 12 doie of Alarobo, 

In the ycre of our Lord 1538.** 

The costume, heraldic insignia, and general charac- 
teristics of the period are most faithfully depicted; and 
tho brass is altogether a most vivid representation of 
the high personage in honour of whom it was en- 
graven. By means of common hccl-ball,- and a roll of 
paper, kept purposely on sale at a neighbouring cottage, 
a very good impression may be taken. It will be tbe 
work though of two, if not three hours, and os that 
would consume too much of the time of even a summer 
morning's visit, the visitor is recommended to make a 
bargain with the clerk, who will lot him have one or 
more impressions of this and the other brasses at a very 
reasonable rate. 

There is a stone close by this tomb, wdiich testifies, 
by the indentions on it, to have once held a brass cross. 
Such is the case. It was taken from hence, and laid 
down in the chancel of tho church at Penshurst ; why or 
wherefore is not recorded. Tho cross is there, about a 
foot and a half in height, and has this inscription at its 
base : — 

“ Tlioxnas Bullnycn the gone 
Of Sir Thomas BuUayen.” 

This is an interesting memorial, inasmuch as Sir 
Harris Nicolas states in his w'^ork on tbe Peerage, that 
this same Sir Thomas had but one son, George Boleyn, 
who M^as attainted and beheaded vita patris. The pro- 
bability is that this was really and truly a monument 
to a brother of A line Boleyu’s, consequently son of Sir 
Thomas ; and that he died young. It was often custo- 
mary to erect on the tombs of the early departed, some 
religious emblem. 

It is time, however, to quit these wanderings among 
the tombs, and inspect tho castle, which stands a very 
short distance from the church. 

It is situate somewhat in a hollow, and is surrounded 
by a moat formed of the river Eden, a small branch of 
the Medway. It is in excellent preservation, and affords 
an admirable specimen of the architecture of the time. 

It was formerly a manor-house, belonging to William 
dd Hovi’e, and was embattled hy him in the reign of 
Edward III. It consists of a central keep with two 
square towers on either side, a quadrangular house with 
a court paved with ied bricks, very fantastically ar- 
ranged. Tbe keep is pierced with a gate of enonnous 
strength, and three portcullises with doors studded with 
stout pieces of iron, nails, &e., attest the great pains 
that were taken to render the place impregnable in ease 
of a siege, or sudden assault. One of these doors is 
still in a most complete state of order and preservarion, 
and retains its original bolts, latch, etc. On the ex- 
terior front of the ^p, and over the outer gate, are 
several machicolations and some elegant stone traceiy, ; 
Some outbuildings now need oa gnuiaries and fism- 
Btorea are evidently remains of omces appertaining to 
the caatle. present entranoe to the edifice is 
through tho old dinlng-hall>|mw tenanted by a fiinner, 
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and used by him as a kitchen. There are tables, safes, 
&c. said to have formed part of the original furniture 
of the Boleyn family. The tables are very long, and of 
somewhat more massive construction than those of the 
present day. They wore possibly intended for the baron, 
and those whoso privilege it was to sit above the salt; 
for smaller tables placed crosswise were the proper 
place of the hum])]e retainers. 

The hall is parted from the entrance door by a screen 
of old oak. 

Adjoining this apartment is the staircase; on the 
walls are many pictures, of most indifferent execution. 
The visitor will be startled in his recollections of Jbipin 
and llumc, if the same amount of historical Information 
is accorded to him as fell to the lot of the writer, who 
was gravely assured by the attendant cicerone, that a 
portrait of Edward VI. was Queen Anne Boleyn’a 
son’s likeness; and that a veritable resemblance of 
(larrick as llichard III. was that Protector-man 
Oliver Cromwell. There are many rooms and sleeping 
chambers on this first floor. 

One of them is shown as the bcd-charabcr of the 
unfortunate queen ; it is panelled, and contains a hed 
with old damask hangings ; this is, of course, stiid tube 
the couch of poor Anno. There are several chairs, 
tables, trunks, all of which certainly look antique 
enough to pass muster as having been used by her. In 
a corner of the room is a dark closet, the window of 
which is closed up ; there is also a small trap, fastened 
down. 

It is rumoured that Sir Thomas Boleyn confined his 
daughter in this dismal looking place, when the king 
paid 1 lever a visit, as he did not wish his amorous 
insjosty to see her ; and, by moans of this trap, victuals 
were conveyed to her from the outside. I'his is one of 
those old-time tales, which seem to cling to the walls of 
castles and strong-holds that are famous in story. W hat 
is a castle without its legend '!— a mere crest without a 
motto. The top of the building is occupied by a gallciy 
more than a lamdrod feot long ; it has a curiously 
vaulted roof, is panelled with oak, and the flooring, 
which is laid down in a very rude manner, is formed of 
the same species of timber. There are many recesses 
here, and in one of them a flight of steps, with rough 
elbowed benches, for the lord of tlic domain to use on 
occasions of state. At the end opposite is a trap- door, 
leading to a chamber, in which fugitives sought a 
temporary retreat. This is, in all probability, another 
of the traditions belonging as part and parcel to Hever. 

In one of the lower windows of a room on the hall- 
floor, the family arms of the Bullcns appear in stained 
glass. 

After crossing the court -yard, the keep is entered by 
a winding staircase in one of the towers. There is a 
small ante-room, which leads from these stairs into the 
great state hall. This has been restored within the last 
flsw years. It is panelled in handsomely carved ma- 
liogany, and contains many family portraits ; there are 
none of any interest, save one of no particular merit, — a‘ 
likeness of A nne Boleyn. A music gallery and a library 
arc attached to this room. In the former are some 
screens of needlework, of a most venerable and faded 
as{»ect. 

The hall is decorated with some armorial hearings, 
whose only fault cousisls in their looking too clean and 
new; time will remedy this defect. There is egress 
from the turret stairs on to the leads of the tower ; the 
view is not of an extensive nature ; everywhere a fruit- 
ful smiling country. There are no habitations to bo 
seen, and but one symptom of man's vicinity ; that one, 
though, is a formidahlo evidence of bis existence. 
Between a belt of umbrageous elms, a column of smoke 
may be seen running, so to speakf }>ast at a miraculous 
paee. This is the lino of the Dover railway. What a 
contrast l^tbe t»ast 1 and the present ! Here the strong- 
hold of a feudal baron, one of those castles of security 
that an improved and improving state of society has 


rendered obsolete. There the steam ongine, a inaohtlif 
with appliances and powers which deQr both time ana 
distance. 

The album that is kept in a parlour in ana of Ihe In* 
habited rooms, boasts amongst the list ^ Us Tlslfoii 
whose names are recorded, tlie autograph of hot luost 
gracious majesty Queen Victoria, who, with the Duehess 
of Kent and suite, rode over from Tunbridge Welts on 
the 13th of September, 1834, and minutely inspected 
the residence of two foniier queens of England* 

The manor and castle of Hever were purchased fVant 
the Cobhiims of Kent, in the year 1468, by Uooltniy 
Boleyn, wl)o was at that time lord mavor of London* 
About the samo time he bought BUeklhtgdiaU ainl 
manor, in Norfolk, from Sir John Fastolf. lUiih 
Blickling and Hever have contended for (be honour of 
having been the birth-plntrc of the fair Anne, but the 
general opinions, founded on various authentleiileil 
facts, appear to concur in favour ui Blickling. Clorlnlii 
it is, that upon the dcalh of her motiicr, Anne rosldsd 
and was educated at Hover. Jjoiiors are still oxtaift, 
dated from thence, and adilrcsscd to her fat her at coiii l 
AVIicn the love-match belwcen lierand Percy was broken 
off, she retired to Ilcvcjr, having left it some few .veiu«^ 
before to become maid oP honour to tho qucciv Kathai liie, 
whom she had the groat misfortune tu supplant in the 
aflections of the king. 

It was at Ilevor where Henry renewed the acquaint 
ance with his lovely Kuiiject. 1# was at Hever when' 
she rejected his profler(‘.tl tuimlraiiuu, anil it was IVoni 
Hever she departed to a court whore she mot with her 
tragical and uudesevved end. it is a curious cimuu 
stance, and one wdiich luny bo reckoned as a mystery 
of history, that her birth place, the church vhero she 
was married, and her last earthly resting abode, arc all 
matters of doubt. 

Flopewell nunnery in Hertfordshire, Dover, Blickling 
hall, and Whitehall, are mentioned by historians, as 
I the spot where she bccaiiio a wife and a ({uccn. Again, 
Hallo church in Norfolk, Tliorndcn-on-the-hill in Essov, 
and tho Tower church, claim to bo the sacred repository 
of her remains. 

There arc two rival traditions, which a^rm that her 
body w’as secretly convoyed from the Tower to Hallo on 
the one hand, or to Thoniden on tho other. Her 
dcncc at I lever, and the king’s visits to licr whilst tbcio, 
are beyond all doubt, and give to the old castle a 
veritable interest On tho death of Sir Thomas Boleyn, 
Hover and its appurtenances were selwjil by Henry, and 
became crown property. When the ruthless monarch 
was determined to divorce himself from his fourth 
wife, Anne of OIcvcb, it was Hever bo selected as her 
residence, amongst many others. Ai’«‘ordingl.v we find 
that ill-uscd and repudiated lady writing to her step- 
daughter Queen Mary, in the year 1664. 

From my poor hoiiso at Hover, the 4(h of August. 

Your Highness’ to command, 

Anne the dauglilorof Cleves.” 

In sweet and calm rotirunicut, in the small cares and 
occupations of domestic, life, she ])asscd her pleaf^ant 
days, alternating her residence at Hevci, with Blct» 
cliingly and Ponshurst. 

She died ut Chelsea, in (he middle of the riumth of 
July, 1.567, and her death was ns tranquil and patient aa 
her blameless life had been. What .a fondble coutrasi 
to the first Anne ! Her excellent sound sense, and tho 
happy tenour of her disposiiion, found at Hover a con- 
genial homo, whilst tho rostlchs nature and ofleiidod 
dignity of Ai^^e Boleyn, aidoil by unforitmato vlumtn- 
stances, induced her to quit its peaceful ahadi'Hi, fm* a i 
city where she met with a fate whoso horrofs cannot bo i 
dwelt upon kcre. The Waldo thmily are the prosi ui pos- 
sessors of this property, and kindly allow every possible . : 
facility to tourists and historiographers, who n ish to 
examine and explore tho castle. It is to he hoped that 
the rage of the day forinodern improvesients will not 
find its way to this village, and destroy so inteiesting a 
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MUe of iho foBt. AsHoeiated as it is, attd over amt be, 
lAe Uatories of two of the queena of England, it 
Hrlll be ever worthy a visit. The farming scenery, too* 
whieh surrounds it on all sides, renders it doubly 
attractive. 

The jncanderings of the little Eden, with its mossy 
banks, the magnificent oaks, and the fertile appearance 
of the fields and pastures, combine to form landscapes 
of the most sylvan and gentle character, so that the 
first glance of the castle is quite startling. This gives 
actional effect to it, and helps the imagination to in- 
vest it with charms, that are uic fitting inheritoneo of 
localities such as Hover. 


$ont8. 

[InOrfginal Poetry, the Name, real or asiiumed, of the Author, 
if printed in Small Caplult under the title; in Selections, it is 
printed in Italics at the end.l 

THE OLD CLEEK’S VANITY. 

W. BRAlLSrOltD. 

** Amex,*’ said the clerk, as he closed his hook. 

With a heavy sigh and groan, 

“ In Nature’s sweet pages I’ll try to look 
For fedingidikc my own. 

Tlie mavis sin^ to liis young on the hough, 

The linnet to its gentle mute X trow, 

But I seem all alone. 

** Ah ! dear my child, in the meny greenwood 
Thy form was fair to sec ; 

Pall roa^ a prayer in its solitude 
Have I ofTered up for thee. 

Pull many a prayer, for tliou wert so young, 

Sucli a halo of beauty o’er thee hung — 

Yet, *tiA lU^gU vanity 1 

My life ecems parted from itll gentle tliiugs, 

No joyi to me will come, 

The thought that ever to my old heart clings, 

Is my £me vacant home. 

It is as tliough all kindly natures fied 
With the dim diadow of that lovely dead — 

ScwfMUily I room. 

** Sweet music have th^ aged oaks, sweet lays 
Are filling earth and air ; 

Sweet meetings in these pleasant leafy ways, 

. Sweet thoughts for love to share. 

Ah ! all too beautiful, ye fiowers tliat seem 
As mocking to my sense as some new dretun 
Tliat wakes me to my enre. 

** Uudasp, old hook, I may not see those treci ; 

« 1 may not list amin 

The rich-toned melodies that swtU the brecae, 

Pot aye it gives me paiu. 

Still, aU is vanity, the rrniclicr snith, 

Even that gentle life, tliat saint-hke death, — 

The grave where she is lain.” 


— , ON BEADINGjOUfi OP HEU POEMER 
UStTEBS. 

BT cnacE. 

’Tia netwUh vain regret I view 
Ttidiie records of our eariier time,*- 

Hnftiding viohfia, with the dew 
Still on them, as hi myig^mEfa prime, 
merning’a prime, whjlin M^ifate 
witliout its darker ahadee ^ i 

When auger, jealousy, and hate, , 

Were names wo nt^r ahuniied tha» feared. 

When all that to our eyes seamed bright 
We loved, and never queftionad why ; 

And the Quiek imfreat ardeSglit 
In cdadtraui^aioncy dowel h|k . 


If aught be in those memories fair, 

Aught that *ti8 well we should recall, 
When saddened by some present care, 
These cherished records hold it all ! 

They hold it alL— I read, and swift 
JLb light, my heart with peace is filled ; 
1 read, and fern that Heaven’s rich gift, 
Our early love, has ne’er been chilled. 
Dear I let us to ourselves be true, 

That, as we thread life’s winding maze. 
No bitterness may cloud our view 
Of those beloved and happy days ! 


iniscellsneous. 


** I liave here made only a nosegay of culled flowers, and 
have brought nothing of my own, but the string that ties 
them." — Muniaigna, 

It )b the prerogative of genius to confer a measure of 
itself upon inferior intelligences. In reading the works 
of Milton, Bacon, and Newton, thoughts greater than 
the growth of our own minds are transplanted into 
them ; and feelings more profound, sublime, or compro- 
iiensive, are insinuated amidst our ordinary train ; while, 
in the eloquence with which they are clothed, wc learn a 
new language, worthy of the new ideas created in us ... . 
By habitual communion with superior spirits, we not 
only arc enabled to think their thoughts, speak their 
dialect,; feel their emotions, but our own thoughts are 
refined, our scanty language is enriched, our common 
feelings arc elevated ; and though may never attain 
their standard, yet by keeping company with them, wo 
shall rise above our own ; as trees growing in the society 
of a forest are said to draw each other up into shapely 
and stately proportion, while field and hedge-row strag- 
glers, exposed to all weathers, never reach their full 
stature, luxuriance, or beauty . — James Montgomery. 

Clevkiuckss is like good nature, a point always brought 
forward when there arc others which it is desirable to 
keep in the back ground. — Margaret Percivol, 

I HAVE observed one ingredient, somew;hat necessary 
in a man’s composition towards happiness, which people 
of feeling would do well to acquire ; a certain respect 
for the follies of mankind ; for there are so many fools 
whom the opinion of the world entitles to regard, whom 
accident him placed in heights of which they are un- 
worthy, that he who cannot restrain his contempt or 
indignation at the sight, will bo too often quarrelling 
with the disposal of things to relish that share which is 
allotted to himself. — Mackenzie's Man of Feeling, 

> The time for' reasoning is before wc have approached 
near enough to the forbidden fruit to look at it and 
admiro.— Afarflrarri Percived. 

He who is catching opportunities because they seldom 
occur* would sufibr those to pass by unregarded, which 
he expects' hourly to return. — Johnson: 
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THE LIAGH PAIL. OB* CORONATION 
STONE. 

*' Hail to tlie crown by IVcedom riisp'd— to frird 
An Eiif^lish soyereign^i brow I and to Ihc throne 
Whereon she sits ! Whose deep foundations lie 
In veneration, and the people’s love, 

Whose steps are equity, whose scat is law.” 

Wb suppose that the greater part, if not all, of our 
readers have visited Westminster Abbey, — ^that place 
dedicated to the great, the good, and the gifted, among 
England’s children; — we suppose they have felt the 
power and strength of human intellect while gazing on 
the bust of Newton, and called to mind the cutting 
moral irony of him who asked his country for bread, 
and received a stone. 

We tear ourselves away from this holy spot ; and, 
after admiring that most elegant of female statues. 
Lady Walpole, and giving a sigh to the memory of the 
young and ro^ exile of Twickenham, our attention is 
requested to an antique, and somewhat clumsy, oaken 
chair, which our guide, in a tone of mock-heroic dignity, 
informs us is that in which “ all the kings and queens 
of England have been crowned.” He then points to a 
laige misshapen stone under the seat of the chair, and 
almost hidden by thick old ornaments, acquainting us 
with the fact that, wherever that stone forms part of 
the coronation ceremonial, there one of the true race 
shall reign. We will not question this at present, but 
assure our readers that the histoiy of this stone, of its 
adventures and joumeyings, is by no means uninteresting, 
especially to such as love to divo into the dark waters 
of antiquarian lore. 

Toland, in hia Hisioiy of the Druids, calls this Liagh 
Pall, or Stone of Dostiny; Gie ancientest respected 
monument in the world ; for, though some others may 
be more ancient as to duration, yet thus superstitiously 
regarded they are not.” The stone is, therefore, an 
olyeet of no ordinary interest. 

When Edward I. wasted life and treasure in vainly 
endeavouring to conquer the Scottish nation, (for tiio 
country he overran, the houses he destroyed, but the 
ho could not subdue,) he found in the aneiont 
palm of Scone a chair, in which was embeddod a 
sacrod block of stone, to which ImditioH ascribed 
marvelloiiB virtues. According to Wintown’s Chronide, 
the Scotdl shall reign wherever that stone stands ; but 
the more ancient legend asserts that the stone has the 
virtue of discerning a prince ** of the true lino” from 
a usurper ; and that it gives notice of this by a parti- 
cular sound. Here is a contradiction at once; as the 
usurper having been crowned, the mere presence of the 
stone makes him of the true line, although, perhaps, 
his legitimate right may nol be tmoeable. However, 
the atm subtlety which dkteted Edward's oonduot 
towards the Wdsh induced him to remove the Liu||^ 
Pail to London; perhsps in the hope of thereby 
acquiring some power ever the minds of the Scotoh, 
perhaps in the expectation <ii renovating the ardour of 
his almost wearied soldien. time was the Stone of 
Destiny brought to London, and placed at the shrine 
of Edward the Oonfoasor. Its miiaculous virtues we 
must BuppoM to have been left in fiootland, or surely 
they would have displayed tbemmlves during the dis- 
astrous contests of York and Lanouster ; by its aid hqw 
many disputed points might have been cleared up to 


posterity 1 but we have no record ^in history that it 
added its ^oans to the stings which must 'have assailed 
Richard III., whether he were a murderer of children or 
not ; nor have we ever read that it lent asigh to the fore- 
boding pangs of Lady J ane Grey. In the worthy Houso of 
Stuart it would, of course, acknowledge the “ true line ; ” 
although, at the period of its removal from Scotland, 
the founder of that unhappy family had not yet deserted 
his original occupation for the less peaceful task of 
goveniing an unruly people. But was it fear of in- 
harmonious music from the stone which led Cromwell 
to refuse the proffered crown 1 After the danger of such 
an indignity, how must the Liagh Pail have exulted in 
the coronation of Charles II. I But what was its be- 
haviour at the Revolution of 16881 We must suppose 
either that it had left its faculty of distinguishing 
right from wrong at its old abode of Scone, or that its 
virtues had worn out ; — virtues do wear out, sometimes ; 
that is, we take so much credit for what we have done, 
that we think it needless to do more. How exquisitely 
absurd is the whole story ! 

Wc have brought the Stone of Destiny to London, 
and introduced its present form and office ; let us now 
look back to its earlier history. Shall wc alarm our 
readers if we refer to the traditions of Ireland, going 
back far, very for, beyond the period of accredited facts, 
into the darkness, or, as the Irish would say, the bright- 
ness of the earliest ages after the deluge! Hollinshed, 
following these legends, says, that Gathclus, the son of 
CccropE^ brought the Liagh Fail to Egypt, thence to 
Spain, where he ** sat upon his marble stone in Bri- 
gantia,” now OomnosteliA He then passed over to 
Ireland, bringing me stone with him. Another tradi- 
tion is, that it was brooi^t by gianta from Africa, which 
toudhes thus netriy upon modem feet. Some years 
I since, a pieoe of stone Stonehenge, highly polished, 

wee shown to m eminent geologist, and be was asked 
whence he imagined it came : he replied that it looked 
like African stone, but that, if it were British, it came 
from Angteeey: the bit of atone was presented to the 
Geolo^d ^iety. Other traditions attribute the 
arrival of our stone to the sea-kings, or to the Phoeni- 
ciaai^ who had settlements in the southern part of 
Ireland : each of these tales becomos probable when 
we remember that many colonics settled in that country, 
distinei in their characters, approaching to each other 
in their religious observances, and almost identical in 
languid We do not except the African giants in this, 
ii we know that the northern coast of that continent 
was inhabited hj a race proceeding fnm a very different 
atock to ibe ..Egyptians ; and that the habits and 
eusjUnna of tlm Berbers show tbmn to be of Celtic 
origiBy nearly related to our Oemiehmen. Might not 
theinuBd who recorded on the pillar at Tangier, “ We 
flee fhim Joshua the robber/* have hem those Afeican 
giante, who, driven <ral of Falestine, fled to their 
brethren, the ** people great, and many, and tall,” of 
the Beripturesl If, pressing westward, as population 
hasilwve dona^ these outoaets reached the Sacred Isle 
of the Wtet, thrir peevioua custotto would lead them to 
eseot a atone as a manorial of tMr deliverance. Thus 
do we ifMl thia apparently absurd legend. 

As to Hollinahed’a derivation of the Liagh Pail, wo 
are scarcely intimate enough wiUi the femily of Ceerops 
to decide upon its tmdi, but we have evidence that 
Spatn and lielaiid had eom connexion in early times ; 
vre tee the footateps of the Druids among the recesses 
of the mountains of E8tremaduia,^thiB word carries 
us very far eastward,— and we find an important 
remnant of Celtic population in the Basque pro- 
vinces. 

Mr. Moore, quoting the Book of Hoath, says, that the 
Stone of Destiny was brought to Ireland by the 
^Tuath-de-Danaans, a colony of people famed for ne- 
eremancy, which they had leamed in Greece.” This 
name is suggestive, we should rather say that they 
kmgM to the Greeks, as that people had 
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not yet perieeted the arte niiieh thi^ borrowed from 
Egypt ; and on other grounds we must hesitate as to 
the probability of truth in Mr. Moore's quotation. 
Buchanan sam that Simon Breeh, a S^thiau, lirought 
the stone to Ireland, ** amongst other princelie iewells 
and regall monuments;" and that he was crowned 
upon it, 700 11 . 0 . In all these tales, one thing is cer- 
tain, that all traditions, however differing from each 
other in minor points, agree in mentioning the Liagh 
Fail as a foreign importation ; and this is a matter of 
some importance. IJpon the whole, we imagine that 
it might be either an altar-stone or sacred pillar be- 
longing to one of the many Druidical temples, whose 
remains arc still visible in Ireland ; and, consequently, 
cotemporary with the first influx of Celts, or whatever 
else we may call tliem, who left their common home 
after the Deluge, spreading over the world in com- 
pliance with the divine injunction to replenish the 
earth. Writers upon this subject have divided the bulk 
of mankind into three grand slreams ; one proceeding 
southwards towards Hindustan, where wc trace them 
by their cromlechs, pallias, and rock-worship, and stdl 
more by their astronomical terms; another stream 
proceeding westward to Phoenicia, where we again, iu- 
defieudently of the sacred writings, trace the use of 
stone memorials ; and a third stream to the north-west, 
from which proceed the Qoths, Scandinavians, Huns, 
and all the barbarous tribes which anciently troubled 
Europe. 

Man is sadly prone to make to himself visible olyects 
of adoration ; and the most obvious substanoes for this 
purpose were rocks and stenes, which were, from the 
very earliest period, used as memoriais both in religious 
and civil matters : hence they came to be regarded with 
religious reverence, and gradually to be worshipped. 
Perhaps, also, the sacred character of rocks and stones 
arose from their apparent immutability, which rendered 
them fit objects for the reliance of man. Trees may 
change or be destroyed, but a rock remains the same 
through many generations ; and the mind which caught 
but few and confused glimpses of a future world, was 
but too much inclined to worship the uuchisclled block, 
or the rude cairn which covered tlie object of its affec- 
tion; that afi'oetion was felt to be eternal, not to be 
changed by death or tiiiio, — how then could it be more 
fitly commemorated than by the indestructible pillars 
of the earth ! The Liagh Fail may have fulfilled a 
two-fold purpose ; it may have been an altar of adora* 
tion, as well as a place of inauguration for the monarch, 
who, in those early times, was both priest and king. 

** III ancient times, when from the west 
The star of science sent its ray 
To illuminate Erin’s sacred islo, 

And chnnra her darkness into day,-— 

Then from the stone the pricstrking taught 
The assembled multitudes to bow 
Before that glorious orb, from whom 
The blessings of exisionce flow. 

But yet no idm was there framed, 

No knee was bent to wood or stone ; 

They worshipped, by his glorious type, 

The One Invisible, alone. 

Soon darkness clouds the scene, • barbarous band 
Expel tlio sous of peace, and sul^ugata the landj 
Beneath the Scythian yoke what monsters rise 
To claim the sacred rites of deities !*' 

The Scythian tribe here mentioned conquered the 
earlier inhabitants of Ireland, drove some of them into 
Scotland — hence the name of that country — hut re- 
tained a part of the priesta as the teachers of youth; 
many sought their hrothren the Cnldees of Iona, and 
how northward they voyaged, the stones of Stennis 
witness to us. The Tuath^e-Dumans had worshipped 
the sun and planets, ^e earliest and purest fmrm of 
idolatiy, the religion of Kimrod aii4 2oroaster; the 
Se^iau or Soots professed Proidism in Itoeorropted 
ahajM, with its attendant jugglety and cruel sacrifioes; 
andy from thia Ireland seems to have been retained 


L under the same debasi^ yoke* The island beeawe 
) the stronghold of the Dnudioid religiom and most 
wonderful are the existing remains of it ; itideod it ap* 
r pears to he one of the ohuacterlsties of Pruidhini, that 
I Its remembranoe shall never be lost to the Ufurld. Tiie 
Parthenon is a ruin, — the Oromleoh remains oniiro. 
We may imagine, that^ under the Scythians, inaugura* 
tion at iho sacred stone was still neoesaaiy tO render 
valid the election of tbo monarch ; in all ensoi of ooa* 
' quest it is the policy of the victor to resiHnit the 
religious prqjudiees of the conquerod ; and lustanw 
arc frequent, in which the customs of the vanquialisd 
have, in a short time, become those of the vioterv. The 
ceremony of inauguration at the Liagh Fail is by some 
writers referred to the Soythlc colony, which is calltHl 
the Milesian, from Mileaius, king of i:»|jiiin, whose two 
sons, Hebcr aud lleremon, (names diuatly sua|iicliiiis 
with our Ilongist and Horsa,) were the couduotorN of 
the expedition, lleremon became the founder of a 
long lino of monarchs, who have been enihuHiaHiieuUy 
clianted by the bards, hut are dimly shadowed out In 
history. 

Although coming directly from Spain, tlie bards 
described this colony, and rightly, as spriing from PlnV' 
nician ancestors ; they led thorn into fi^ypt and Hpaia, 
aud finally to Ireland, 1300 b. o. In naming Kgynt 
tliey probably confounded the Hiy thiaiis with (ho Tuuin • 
de-Dmiaana. There is reason to think that Ireland was 
peopled very soon after the deluge ; the number id' 
loiters in the alphabet, and the sacred or Agliaiii cha‘ 
racter, show this probability ; the latter so much r*' 
sembling the Persopolilan inscriptions as to suggCHt. a 
translation by means of tbo Irish language, which, with 
the fiict that the shamrock was ancientlv held sacrtMl to 
the decoration of altars in Persia, tin only fiattirai homr, 
may lead to the supposition that the Irish derived ibolr 
learning, and perhaps their parentage, from Persia 
rather than Phoenicia. gAfter llcber and Horoiiiou a 
thick mist hangs over Ireland ; the Simon Breoti whom 
w'o have mentioned might be one of (heir desoeiidaiitM, 
but we find few lights amid tho gloom. One of these 
is the "Boyal sage OllaniU Fodhla," who instituted a 
school of general instruction at Tava ; and another is 
*'Con of the hundred fights,” celebrated by Ossian. From 
the family of this hero was dosoended that race of chief- 
tains, the Dalriads, a demi-tribo of Ulster, who supplied 
Albany, the modem Scotland, with her first ScotiiMh 
rulers ; Carbre lllada, the grandson of Con of the hun- 
dred fights, being the chief who, about the middle of 
the third century, established that Irish settlement in 
Argylcshire, which, taking the name of its prinoidy 
founder, grew up in the course of time to the kingdom 
of Palriada, and finally became the kingdom of all Sc4it- 
land. From tho decline of Pniidism we boar no more 
of our Stone of Pcatiny iHl the time of Carbre Biada, 
who is said to have carried it with him to Scotland, 
and this is countenanced by the fiict that a stone of 
^eat import and notoriety” was kop( in Imustafihage 
Castle, Axgyleshire, where it was much venerated bv the 
people, as late as the ninth century. Buchanan, how- 
dver, attributes the removal frrom Ireland to Fergus thd 
son of Erck, who, aided by the Nial family, headed a 
strong reinforoement to the Dalriadic colony, extendi^ 
the limits of the former setllcmeut, and giving it sutt* 
cient stability to Uirow off its dependence unoii heland. 
From Fergus was descended Kenneth M*A)pln, king 
of the Soots, whom, according to tho well known lines 
of Cowper, we must designate a hero ; hU slattgUter of 
the Piota being most anmerdful, amounting almost to 
exiiipation. Some old Scotch verses may ba thus Iran*- 
lated:— 

When Alpf n tMi Ung was dead, 

He isfta son, w«a Muned Kyitfd ; 

Doughty man ha was, and stout, 

« All &(Tieta ha pvt out, 

GriNdhidtiMliMididhe, 

To pat m freodsls his oountvy.” 
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Theie lines are more tme than poetical ; henceforth 
the Scots ruled the hitherto divided kingdom, and 
Kenneth removed the Liagh Fail from Dunstaffnage 
Oastle, the regal abode of the Scots, transferring the 
seat of royalty and the sacred stone to Boone, and causing 
the latter to be enclosed in a chiur of vood. After a 
reign not only of militaiy activity but of civil useful- 
ness, Kenneth died at Forteviot, and was buried at 
Iona. Holinshed's expresidon is that Kenneth placed 
the stone at ** Scone, upon a raised plot of ground there, 
because that the last battle which he had with the Piets 
was fought near unto the same place.*’ This seems to 
infer that the stone was placed in the open air. Is this 
a remnant of the ancient custom of administering 
justice under the canopy of heaven alone, of which we 
read in the Bible, and find traces in the graduated 
mounts of the Druidical hierarchy! 

All the Scottish kings till Robert Bruce were crowned 
at Scone, and Edward I. caused the removal of the 
stone in 1296. By the treaty of Northampton, 1328, it 
was agreed that the Liagh Fail should be returned to 
Scotland, and for this end writs were issued by Edward 
III., which, however, were never executed. 

Such is the romantic tale of our coronation stone. 
The chair in which it is fixed is very ancient, but it is 
covered with rich draperies at a coronation, and the 
antique carving is not seen. What will be said if we 
declare all this history to be a fiction, authorized by the 
credulity of ages, and now unveiled by the scientific 
inquiries of an Irish antiquarian! Suppose Kenneth 
M*Alpin merely picked up a stone of memorial in 
Argyloshirc, which our Edward eagerly removed to 
l^ndon, and offered at the shrine of the Confessor, 
either under the supposition that it was the true one, 
or, not caring much about that, hoping by its means to 
work upon the credulity of the Scots! Suppose the 
real Liagh Fail of the Tuath-de-danaans was of a diflcrent 
form to our coronation stonl, and that it were still in 
Ireland ! 

This has been alleged as a fact by Mr. Petrie, in an 
olaboiuto essay on tlie antiquities at Tara, read before 
the Irish Academy a few years since. This able anti- 
quary quotes a tract written in the twelfth century, 
l^cg a description of Tara, evidently by a person who 
had* seen rmd examined the remains which be describes. 
In this tract the Stone of Destiny is mentioned as an 
** obeliscal pillar stone" then at Tara. It is said now 
to be standing as a memorial of the interment of a large 
number of the insurgents who fell there in 1798. 

To wlmt vile uses may we come at last.’* 

The royal Tara is now an assemblage of irregular 
hillocks, and the sacred stone of kingly inauguration 
znarks the grave of rebels I This pillar is of granular 
limestone, about four feet in circumference, standing 
six feet above the ground, and sunk as much beneath 
it. ^ It certainly appears more probable that the Liagh 
Fail was an obeliscal stone than a mere mis-shapen 
lump like that exhibited in Westminster Abbey to 
admiring strangers, unless indeed its exertions and 
sufferings in the cause of royal legitimacy have worn it 
to its present form. But whether we allow its Irish 
extraction or not, our coronation stone is an interesting 
object on account of the part it has taken in so many 
ceremonials; and, when we think that all the Sottish 
xnonarchs, till Robert Bruce, swore to maintain^ the 
rights of their peo{de by touching this stone, and ^en 
we remember the brave king who brought it to Eng- 
land, we may be excused if we give imy to our romantic 
feelings, and forget for a brief time the less honourable 
memorial of the hill of Tara. 

Of this hill we could say much ; it has been a subject 
of investigation to the learned and exploring, but it is 
still shrouded in nneeftainty. Wo venture to suspect 
that any attempt to connect it wrai tiie Round Towers 
will fail, and we are much disposed to agree with^Mr. 
Petrie's dhservatlons respeoting it, tiiongh wo by no 


means agree with him as to the comparatively modem 
origin of the Round Towers. 

“ Men are we, and must grieve when ev’n the shade 
Of that which once was great hath passed away.’’ 

P.C.B. 


FRANK FAIRLEGH; 

OB, OLD COMPANIONS IN NBW BOBNBS. 


CHAPTER X. 

FACING THE ENEMY. 


''Is your master — is Mr. Vemon at home!’’ inquired 
I of the grim-visaged old servant, who looked, if pos- 
sible, taller and more wooden than when 1 had last seen 
him. 

"Well, I suppose not. Sir!" was the somewhat odd 
reply. 

" You suppose I” repeated I ; "if you have'any doubt, 
had you not better go and see !’’ 

" That won't be of no manner of use. Sir," was the 
rejoinder ; " I should not be none the wiser.” 

It was clear that the old man was a complete original ; 
but bis affection for Clara was a virtue which in my 
eyes would have atoned for any amount of eccentricity ; 
and, as I was anxious to stand well in his good gnu^ces, I 
determined to fall in with his humour ; accordingly I 
replied with a smile, "How do you make out that — did 
you never hear that seeing is believing!" 

" Not alwa3'R, Sir," he answered, " for if I'd a trusted 
to my eyesight — and it ain’t so bad neither for a man 
that's no great way off sixty — I should have fancied 
Muster Wernon was a sitting in the libor-rary; but he 
told me he was not at home, hisself, and he ought to 
know best.” 

" Tell him 1 won’t detain him long,” returned I, " but 
that 1 am come on business of importance." 

'* ’Tain’t of no manner of use, young gentleman," was 
the reply; "he told me ho wasn’t at home, and he said 
it uncommon cross too, as if he meant it, and if 1 was to 
go to him twenty times he'd only say tho same thing.’’ 

" What’s your name, my good friend !’* inquired I. 

" Peter Barnett, at your service, Sir," was the answer. 

" Well, then, Peter, we must contrive to understand 
one another a little better. You have known your 
young mistress from a child, and have a sincere regard 
for her — is it not so!" 

" What, Miss Clara, God bless her !— why I love her as 
if she was my own flesh and blood ; I should be a brute 
^ if I didn’t, poor lamb." 

"Well, then, when I tell you that her happiness is 
very nearly connected with the object of my visit — 
when I say, that it is to prevent her ih>m being obliged 
to do something of which she has the greatest abhor- 
rence, that' 1 am anxious to meet Mr. vemon — 1 am 
sure you will contrive that I shall see him." 

As I concluded, the old man, muttering to himself, 
"That’s it, is it!" began to examine me from top to 
toe with a critical glance, as if I had been some animal 
he was about to purchase ; and when ho reached my face, 
gazed at me long and fixedly, as Uiough striving to read 
my character. Apparently the result of his scrutiny 
was Isvourable, for after again saying in a low tone, 

" Well, 1 likes the looks of him," he added, " This way, 
young gentleman — you shall see him if that's what yon 
want— it ain’t a hanging matter, a^r all." Ashe spoke, 
he threw o]^ the door of the libraipr, saying, " Gentle- 
man says ms business is weny parti^ler, so 1 thought 
you’d better see him yourself.” 

Mr. Vemon, who was seated at a table writing^ rose 
on my entrance, bowed aUfily to me, and, caiding a 
withering glaaee on Peter Barnett^ signed to him to 
shut Uie door. As as that worthy bad obeyed ' 
eommand, he reenmed his •eat,dhd,adbeasing me with 
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the same frigid poUioneBS which he had ahown oti the would have perceived, Sir, that vour taulli wan 
occaaion of my first visit to him, said, I am somewhat served. 1 have no wish to conoeia anythiiig from >oa***- 
occupied this morning, and must therefore be excused on the contrary, one of my chief objects Ih seeking ibis 
for inquiring at once what very particular business Mr. interview, was to inform you of the deep end sliieere 


Falrlegh can have with me.” 


affection 1 entertain for Miss Saville, and of m7 Iniontioa 


His tone and manner as he spoko were such as to of coming forward to seek her hand, as itooii as my pro* 
render me fully aware of the pleasant nature of the task fessional prospects qfiould enable me to support a wilb*” 
before me ; namely, to make the most disagreeable com- ** And have you succeeded in inducing the lady to 
munication possible, to the most disagreeable person to promise, that, in the event of my allowing her to break 
whom such a communication could be made. Still, I off her present engagement, she will wait for the somO' 
was regularly in for it ; there was nothing left for me what remote and visionary contingency you have bioMKl 
but to go ahead and, as I thought of Clara and her at 1” 

sorrows, the task seemed to lose half its difficulty. How- I have never made the attempt, Sir/' ronllod L 
ever, it was not without some hesitation that 1 began : drawing myself up proudly, for 1 began to thliiV that i 


** When you learn the object of my visit. Sir,” you was carrying forbearance too far, in suluidlting thus 
will perceive that T have not intruded upon you without tamely to his repeated insults, ” my only desire in to 
reason.” I paused; but, finding he remained silent, convince you of the necessity of breaking ofi* Ihls piw- 
added—'' As you are so much occupied this morning, 1 posterous engagement, which is alike misuiliible In 
had better perhaps enter at once upon the business which itself, and distasteful to Miss Saville; fm Iho rest 1 
has brought me here. You arc probably aware that I must trust to time, and to the unshaken coustsuey of 
have had the pleasure of spending the last few days in my own affection, for the acconiplishnicni of my hopt*s, 
the same house with Miss Saville.” As I mentioned as, had I the power to fetter yonr want by a proudMO 
Clara’s name, his brow grew dark as night ; but ho||ti]l which she might afterwards be Icrl to repent, nothing 
continued silent, and I proceeded. “ It is, I shiMild should induce ino to make uso of it.” 
conceive, impossible for any one to enjoy the privilege ** Jtcally your moderation is quite unparalleled,” esc- 
of that young lady’s society, without experiencing the claimed Mr. Vernon ; such gciuTosity now might b« 
warmest feelings of admiration and interest. Towards almost calculated to induce a romantic girl to persuade 
the termination of her visit, accident led mo to the her guardian to allow her to marry ^t once, and devoio 
knowledge of her acquaintance with Mr. Cumberland, her fortune to the purpose of defraying the liouscliidd 
who 1 then, for the first time, learned, was your nephew, expenses, till such time os the proicssioiuil cxpeciatioiis 
I would not willingly say anything which might dis- you mention should be roalized ;and ('laraBavillc is jl>»f 
tress or annoy you, Mr. Vernon,” continued 1, inter- the girl who might do it, for I am afraid 1 must disirt'Hs 
ruptiiig myself, '* but I fear that, in order 1.o make myself your magnanimity by informing you of a circumstance, 
intelligible, ] must advert to an affair which I would of which, of course, yon have nut the slightest Idea a(> 


willingly have forgotten.” 


present, namely, that if Miss Saville shoutd marry vMb 


Co on. Sir,” was the reply, in a cold sarcastic tone of her guardian’s consent, she will become the possessor ot 
voice, “pray finish your account without reference to a very considerable fortune:-— what think you of such a 


iny feelings: I am not likely to alarm your sensibility by plan? 


any affecting display of them.” 


Mr. Vernon,” replied I, “ f was aware that thecoma 


As the most sceptical could not have doubted for a munication 1 had to make to yiui was calculated to 
moment the truth of this assertion, I resumed: “From pain and annoy you, and that circumstances obliged 
my previous knowledge of Mr. Cumberland’s character, me to urge my suit at a momeiii most disadvantageous 
1 could not but consider him an unfit acquaintance for to Us success ; 1 did not therefore iniiigiiie that tuir 
a young lady, and, on hinting this, and endeavouring to interview was likely to bo a very agreeable one ; but I 
ascertain the extent of Miss Saville’s intimacy with own 1 did expect to have credit given mo for honourable 
him, I was equally shocked and surprised to learn that motives, and to be treated with the coiit-idoralion duo 
she was actually engaged to him, and that you not only from one gcnilcmaA to another.” 


sanctioned the engagement, but were even desirous that 


' It grieves me to have disappointed such nioderaio 


the match should take place. Feeling sure that this could and reasonable expectations,” was t he reply ; “ but, tin 
only proceed from your being ignorant of the character fortunately, 1 have acquired a habit of jurlging men 
of the class of persons with whom your nephew asso- rather by their a(;tions than ihcir words, and fonnlhg 
ciates, and the more than questionable reputation he my opinion accordingly, and by the opinion thus furnied, 
has thereby acquired, 1 considered it my duty to afford 1 regulate my conddet towards them 
you such information, as may enable you to ascertain “ May I inquire what opinion you can possibly have 
for yourself, the truth of the reports which have reached formed of me, which would justify your treating me 
my ear.” otherwise than as a gentleman?” asked I, calmly as 

“Exceedingly conscientious and praiseworthy: I ought 1 was able, for 1 was most anxious not to allow him to 
to feel infinitely indebted to you, young" gentleman,” perceive the degree to which his taunts irritated me.” 
interrupted Mr. Vernon, sarcastically ; “ of course you “ Certainly ; only remember, if it is not exact ly what 
made the young lady acquainted with your disinterested you approve, that 1 mention it in compliance with yout 
and meritorious intentions ? ” own express request — but first, for 1 am unwilling to 

“ I certainly thought it right to inform Miss Saville do you injustice, let mo be sure that 1 understand 
of the facts I have mentioned, and to obtain her per- clearly: — you i^tate that you arc unable to marry till you 
mission ere I ventured to interfere in her behalf.” shall have reallM by your profession un income suffici^i^ 

As I spoke, the gloom on Mr. Vernon’s brow grew to support a wife ; therefore, 1 presume, that yimr paill' 
darker, and 1 expected an out-burst of rage, but his mpny is somewhat limited.” 

self-control was stronger than 1 had imagined, for it ''You are right, Bir ; my poor father was too liberal k 
was in the same cold, ironical manner, t^t he re- man to die rich ; my prcBont income is Hdmowhat leas 

plied, “ And may 1 ask, aupposing this iniquitous en- than dlCO per aanum.” 

gagement to have been broken off by yonr exertions, is “ And your profession!” 

Virtue to be its own reward? will you sit down content “It is my intention to begin reading for the bal 

with having done your duty ? or have you not some snug almost immediately.” 

little scheme in petto^ to censole the diaconsolate damsel “ A profesuon usually more honourable than 1 uctntiw 

forherlosBl If i am not mistaken, you were professing for the first ten years or ao.* Well, yeuaf gentln* 
warm feelings ofadmiration for my ward a few minutes man, the case deems to stand very muah as 1 
since.” ^ imiigined, nor do 1 pereelve any reaMvn alluring 

' “ Had you waited till 1 had nnkhed ^peaking, you my opinion of your oonduet Chanee Ihiwl la yot$ 
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w$gr a young lady, possesBing great beauty, who ia the * walking 
prospective heireHS to a veiy valuable property, and it the stage T 
naturally enough occurs to you, that making love is "1 perceivf 
likely to be more agreeable, and in the piesent instance shall only su 
more profitable also, than reading law ; accordingly you mined to cai 
commence operations, and for some time all goes on stinately closi 
swimmingly, Miss Saidlle, like aay other girl in her and of consci 
situation, having no objection to vafl^ the monotony of a " hear my res 
long engagement, by a little innocent flirtation ; these her from Riel 
kind of ailairs, however, seldom run smoothly long honourable w 
together, and at some moment when you were rather ful guardian i 
more pressing than usual, the young lady thinks it insulted and 
ailvisable to inform you, that in accordance with her leave NO me 
father 8 dying wish, and of her own free will, she has and, if evil or 
engaged herself to the nephew of her guardian, who sequence, up< 
strangely enough happens to be an old schoolfellow of my words, an 
yours, against whom >ou have always nourished a strong am powerlosi 
and unaccountable feeling of dislike. Hero then was a longer a helj 
famous opportunity to display those talents for plotting man, who, wi 
and mamjeuvring which distinguished Mr Fairlcgh thwart your 
even in his boyish days ; accordingly a masterscheme having given 
is invented, whereby the guardian shall be cajoled and " Allow me 
brow beaten into giving his consent, enmity satisfied by Miv Vernon, 
the rival’s discomfiture and overthrow, and talent re- as m may pn 
warded by obtaining possession of the young lady and and save you 
her fortune. Asa first step you take advantage of a marry withou 
lover’s quarrel, to persuade Miss Saville that she is averse I the fortune di 
to the projected alliance, and trump up an old tale of j claimed, as I 
some boyish scrape, to induce her to believe Cumberland pleasure, hi 
unworthy of her preference, ending doubtless by modestly Y ou hav 

proposing yourself as a substitute. Inexporietice and have removeci 
the natural capriciousness of woman stand your friend ; No one can m 
the young lady is gained over, and, flushed with success, fortune huntc 
the bold step of this morning is resolved upon. Such, tionless dami 
Sir, is my opinion of your conduct. It only remains for for your infor 
me to inform you that I have not the slightest intention Sir." 
of breaking off the engagement in consequence of your So saying, 
disinterested representations, nor, under any circum- Vernon', in a 
stauces, would 1 allow nly ward to throw herself away ment of his c 
upotia needy fortune-hunter. There can l^e nothing more On entcrir 
to say, I think ; and as I have some important papers to awaiting me. 
look over this morning, 1 dare say you will excuse my up with a me 
ringing the boll.” preaching me 

“ One moment, Sir,” replied I, warmly, although your Did ye gi 
age prevents my taking notice of the unprovoked in- he referred to, 
suits you lia\c seen fit to heap upon me—” the library dc 

** lloally,” interposed Mr, Vernon, in a deprecating but did ye gi^ 
tone, " you nm-^t pardon me ; 1 have riot time for all that I ceriainl, 
sort of thing to-day.” rable plainnet 

“ You SHALL hear me !” exclaimed I, ptuisionately ; I liglit which ’ 
have listened in silence to accusations calculated to old face besid 
make the blood of auy man, worthy to be so called, boil No ! Di( 
in his veins,— accusations which, at the very moment rejoinder. “ 
you utter them, you know to he entirely false : you but I heard yi 
know well Miss Saville's just and deeply-rooted aver- and again he 
aion to this match, and you know that it existed before *' Peter,” m 
she and I had ever met ; you know the creditable nature conversation 
of W'hat you term the * boyish scrape,’ in which your — is there 8 
nephew was engaged,— a scrape which, but for the ^mol” 
generous forbearance of others, might have ended in his ^ ''Yon come 
transportation as a convicted felon ; and this know- I nodded at 
lodge (oven if you are ignorant of the dishonourable " Did you i 
and vicious course of life he . now leads) should be roads meet, a1 
enough to prevent ^oiir sanctioning snob a marriage. " I saw it,” 
1 pass over your Insinuations respecting myself in was painted c 
silence: should I again prefer my suit for Miss ^ville’a all countiy di 
band to you. It will be as no needy fortuna-bunter that *' 'ViUdl, whe 
I shall do BO ; but once more let me Implore you to and ride on ti 
pause— re-consider the matter— ^qiilr»for yburself into side, and stay 
your nephew’s pursuits— ascertaiil the ebaraoter of bis “ 1 will,” i 
asaoclatos, snd t^n judge whether he jb a fit person to longer than y 
be entrusted with the happiness n being as An 

Clara Saville.'* mounting m^ 

** Vastly well. Sir I eimdingly toma^c, indeed!" more willing 
<^sarv^ Mr. Temon, with a* sniMr; ''you really have turned in a b< 
* talent for-^nteol comedy^ I think, they call it ; the park, my 
would be peifeot in the Hne of elumtar termed tratioa that ( 


the * walking gen tle man— have you ever thought of 
the stage T 

"1 perceive," ’replied I, "that by remaining here, 1 
shall only subject myself to additional insult : deter- 
mined to carry out your own bad purpose, you ob- 
stinately close your ears to the voice alike of reason 
and of conscience ; and now,” I added, in a stern tone, 
"hear my resolve: 1 have promised Miss Saville to save 
her from Richard Cumberland ; as the fairest and most 
honourable way of doing so, I applied to you, her law- 
ful guardian and protector ; 1 have failed, and you have 
insulted and defied me. 1 now' tell you, that 1 will 
leave NO means untried to defeat your nefarious project, 
and, if evil or disgrace should befall you or yours in con- 
sequence, upon your owm head be it ; you may smile at 
my words, and disregard them as idle threats, which 1 
am powerless to fulfil, but remember, you have no 
longer a helpless girl to deal with, but a determined 
man, who, with right and justice on his side, may yet 
thwart your cunningly-devised schemes: — and now, 
having given you fair warning, I will leave you.” 

" Allow me to mention one fact, young sir,” returned 
Mi^Ycmou, " which demands your serious attention, 
as m may prevent you from committing a fatal crn»r, 
and save you all further trouble. Should Clara Saville 
marry without my consent, she does so penniless, and 
the fortune devolves upon the next heii* ; ha I” he ex- 
claimed, as I was unable to repress an exclamation of 
pleasure, " have 1 touched you there?” 

"You have, indeed, Sir,” was my reply; "for you 
have removed the only scruple which stood in my way. 
No one can now accuse me ot interested motives ; * needy 
fortune-hunters’ do not seek to ally themselves to por- 
tionless damsels; allow me to offer you my best thanks 
for your information, and to wish you good morning. 
Sir." 

^ So saying, 1 rose, and quitted the room, leaving Mr. 
Vernon, in a state of ill-suppressed rage, to the enjoy- 
ment of his own reflections. 

On entering the hall, I found old Deter Barnett 
awaiting me. As I appeared, his stiff features lighted 
up with a most sagacious grin of intelligence, and, ap- 
proaching me, he whisperiid, 

" Did ye give it him strong I” (indicating the person 
he referred to, by an expressive jerk of his thumb towards 
the library door.) "1 heard ye blowing of him u]), — 
hut did ye give it him rcg'lar strong I” 

" I certainly told Mr. Vemoii my opinion with tole- 
rable plainness,” replied 1, smiling at the intense de- 
light which was visible in every lino of Uio strange 
old face beside me. 

" No ! Did ye ? — did yo? That was right,” was the 
rejoinder. “ Lor I how 1 wish I’d a been there to see ; 
but I heard ye, though— I heard ye a giving it to him,” 
and again he relapsed into a paroxysm of delight. 

" l*eter,” said I, " I want to liave a little private 


" l*eter,” said I, " I want to liave a little private 
conversation with you,— how is that to be managed \ 
— is there any place near where you could meet 
mol” 

"You come here from Hillingrord, didn’t ye sirl” 

I nodded assent— be continued, 

" Did you notice a hand-post which stands where four 
roads meet, abput a mile and a half from here 1” 

" I «»w it,” returned I, " and even tried to read what 
was painted on it, but of course, after the manner of 
all countiy direction posts, it waa totally illegible.” 

" Wl, when>ou get there, take the road to the left, 
and ride on till ye see an ale-house on the right hand 
side, and stay there till 1 come to ye." 

"1 will,” replied 1; "hut d<m't keep me waiting 
longer than you can help— there’s a good man." 

An unden^diug grin was his only answer 
mounting my unpieaitant hone, (who seemed nsild^ 
more willix^ to proceed quietly, when his heed was 
turned in a homeward directiQii,)i I rode slowly threogli 
the park, my state of mind afifordbig a practical illus- 
tration tiu^QukUnsBofatiuaFlacbttsiras^ liglit 
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in faiB conjecture, that care sometimeB indulged herself 
with a little equestrian exercise on a piliion.l 


A LAND JOURNEY ROUND THE WORLD.* 

The words " A voyage round the world,” have certainly 
lost much of their former power to charm the ear, or 
persuade the reader, careful of his pounds and shillings, 
into a purchase of two portly octavos, habited in their 
truly respectable coats of publishei-s’ embossed purple. 
Ro many tourists have scaled the Andes, and breakfasted 
on some peak of the Himalayas, that the bewildered 
reader is often at a loss whether he should buy the last 
Voyage to the Antipodes, just published, or wait for the 
next pleasant excursion to the Chinese sea, advertised 
as *'in the press.” Notwithstanding the abundance of 
such books, and the frequency of travels through each 
of the three hundred and sixty degrees of longitude, a 
voyage round the world must still claim the attention 
of all who believe in the existence of a real world of 
men and women beyond the boundaries of their own 
quarter ,of the globe. Such books arc to the quiet 
residents in our English homes, what the telescope is 
to the astronomer— the means of bringing remote em- 
pires within our view, so that we hear the merry song 
of the Kamsckatlialc, enjoy a pleasant chat with the 
Cossacks on the banks of the Don, and peep into the 
Red Indian's wigwam on some wide Savannah of the 
far West Such knowledge is but book-learning” it 
may be said, and can Impart but little available infor- 
mation of the regions described true, perhaps, if by 
available you mean the acquisition of opinions nocessaiy 
for forming a settlement of Irish cotters on the Volga, 
or for the organization of a railway company to unite lake 
Raikal with the Caspian sea. But, for the rectification 
of our petty prejudices, which so often hang over us like 
thick fogs, and lor tlie enlarging of our sympathies, so 
that we may appreciate the (jualities of other people, 
these narratives are most useful. The merchant, the 
lawyer, the statesman, and the divine, may ‘gain from 
such sources the means of correcting the conclusions 
drawn from our own limited observations, or too partial 
studies. A “ land journey round the world” is pecu- 
liarly adapted to produce such results; as it brings u.s 
into contact with a greater variety of races, manners, 
and institutions than a circumnavigation of the earth 
can do. In the former case the traveller must keep up 
a daily intercourse with many people and tribes, in 
order to procure food for himself and his horses, and 
this inevitably forces upon his attention a thousand 
circumstances connected ^vith national habits, langimge, 
religion, and government, which the sailor, ^who 
traverses a wide ocean, cannot observe. Amongst such ^ 
voyages, that recently made by Sir George Simpson 
through the northern regions of America, Asia, and 
Europe, possesses a high degree of interest for all 
Englishmen. It was undertaken by the governor of one 
of our most famous commercial incorporations, the 


those vast regions belonging to England and Russia, 
which girdle the globe to the northv The two vofumes, 
therefore, carry us from Liverpool acrosa the Atlantic, 
through the whola breadth of the Ameiiean continent, 
aoroBS Behring's Stnuts, wd into the heart of Siberia, 
leadfeig us through ancient Tartar cities^ and the 
atiange swanna dwelling on the wild Asiatic steppes, 

(jl) ** Foit equltom ledet otra Cuflw" 

(S) Kuntiva of a lonniay loiiiid «he woilil during the yooia 
IMl and 1342, by Sir Gaoigo Govanmviii dtief ot tha 

Hudaoo'a Bay Cdnpasy'a tnrxltorfei in North dansiios. 


whilst the grand panorama is terminated ter “ Musoow 
the Holy,” and Peterri>iirg the magnHteM” To the 
first Tuteme is prefixed a map, throii|l^ Ipii centre of 
which raiM a red line marking eul m aettlor'i route, 
and thus fixing the eye of each reader <m IlMt tqrv tratd ; 
whether in forest steppe or monntain, aleag WhUdi Hir 
George Himpson found the valnable materlaia (vf hfii 
book. On one side this line branches tdflmi Uve^ 
pool to Boston, and on the other H returns thiWagh tlte 
Baltic to London ; thus completing tho great otecie of 
adventures which few are permitted to tread. 

The governor sailed from Liverpool in the Osledoitlai 
a steam-ship of 1,300 tons laden, and 450 horse power; 
on the 4th of March, 1841, being accompanied by a 
secretary, and four or five agents of the company. 

Although our traveller was compelled to make part 
of hU journey on the sea, we need not describe iKe 
incidents of the voyage between Liverpool and jfbwttm. 
The Caledonia was caught, and well buiretletl by the 
very tempest in which the President is sufiposed to 
have foundered ; and with thi.s bit of inforniutioti, nn 
varnished by the slightest attempt to paint mountain 
waves, the labours of the ship, or the fiertte battle of the 
clouds, we must take the liberty of passing KowttHintl 
land, and its fish, and turning our shoulder npon 
Halifax, in order to land the reader at once In tho 
streets of Boston, which was entered on the morning 
of March 20th. Thongh the jujoplo of this town 
did once throw good tea into the bay for the Hcrviee 
of the finny tribes, instead of first gently brewing 
it in tlieir tea-pots, and fighting after wants ; yet our 
traveller likes the place well, for It I'eminded him moMt 
strongly of England. Ho says, Even beiore landing, 
the gently undulating shores of the bay, highly onltl 
vated, and partially covered with snow, had recalled to 
my memory the white clilfs and green hills of Rug 
land ; and within the town, the oldest and finest jit (he 
Union, both the buildings and the inhabitants had a 
peculiarly English air about them. Moreover, in many 
respects that ^ not strike the eye, Boston resembles 
I her fatberlandr She is tho I'entre and soul of t boMO 
religious establUbments which have platted the United 
States next to Great Britain in the divine task of shed 
ding on the nations the light of the gospel.” 

From Boston he pasHcd to Montreal, which tho party 
reached by croK.sing the ice of the Ht. Ijawrcnce, yet 
fettered by its winter chain. The sight of this metro 
polis, and the remembrance of its former subjection to 
France, set Bir George Simpson on a course of refiet^ 
tioii upon the dilferences between the French mid 
English races. '''On this flourishing emporium f shall 
ofier only this single remark, that it contrasis, as it in 
a nutshell, the ebaraetcristie qualitloa of the two ru>’es 
that inhabit it., The French wore the original posmoi 
Bors of the city, while the English at first found them 
selves to he houseless strangers in a strange land. But 
^e latter have found their way by iuches i’i'om the 
water V edge, into nearly all that constituted Montreal 
in the days of Wolfe and Amherst; and the fommir 
have been driven foom their ancient si^ats into «j|e 
newer sections of the city, being gradually jostloil out, 
even there, from every thing like a thoroughflire of 
eommerce.” 

We shall noi detain the reader by entering npoli 
tho snljdeet thus snggestod ; but take far gimnted 


the lfogUeh4racc excels the French (IM l^nehmail 
will; of ofoMpe^ foigive us). Bir Geoi^ wsm propaM 
for the voyij^ up that system of laho aaul river tiavfg» 
tioa which connects the Atlaaiio wflh the nt the 
base of the rocky meuniaUiS; " By 4rine olrieek our twC 
eanoee were filMtiiig in front of the hetne, oti the Lur 
ehiheoMuil; conetroeM to avoid the finttoae ropidii fif 
St. Eonia. The exCWB-*titivt|en men to the one veeeelii 
aiui fourteen td the ^thw^eonsfisted partly «»f 
dteas, but prinoipaUjf ef Rroquois from HW oppocHIl i 
village of Imughnawagih the whole boNf mdef ' 
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ohioge of my old and faithfiil follower, Morin. To do | 
credit to tbe concern in the erea of the atrangers, the 
Toyageura had been kept aa aober aa yoyageura could be ! 
kept on such an occaaiou ; and each one had been aup* I 
plied with a feather for hia cap. Thia waa all very 
nne, but the poor fellowa were aadly disappointed that a 
north-wester which was blowing prevented the hoiating 
of our daga. 

<<The canoes, those tiny vehicles of an amphibious 
navigation, are constructed in the following manner : — 
The outside is formed of the thick and tough bark of 
the birch ; the sheets being sewed together with the 
root of the pine-tree, split into threads, and the scams 
gummed to make tlxom air-tight. The gunwales are 
of pine or cedar, of about three inches square ; and in 
their lower edges are inserted the ribs, made of thin 
pieces of wood, bent to a semicircle. Between the ribs 
and the bark is a coating of lathing, which, besides 
warding off* internal injury from the canoe, serves to 
impart a firmness to the vessel. These canoes are 
generally about thirty-five feet from stem to stem, and 
are five feet wide in the centre, gradually tapering to a 
point at each end, where they are raised about a foot. 
When loaded, they draw scarcely eighteen inches of 
water; and they weigh between three hundred and 
four hundred pounds.'* 

On one of the silent lakes through which the journey 
lay, the advance of modern science was marked by a 
steam-boat, gliding over waters where but a few years 
since the canoe of the Indian only rode. Tims is 
civilisation pushing her way into the red man’s former 
home, and beckoning the hardy white emigrant to 
build his log-house on tho site of the banished wigwam. 

The timber-cuiicrs, called Imuberers, are, in their 
rough way, also preparing a road by which the energies 
of the Saxon race may force their influence into the 
hearts of these wilds. The life of a traveller in those 
regions has not much of ** pleasuring” in it, as the 
reader will readily admit when ho rca^ the following 
brief description of tho mode of cncampmg - 

** Wo selected, about sunset, some dry and tolerably 
dear spot ; and, immediately on landing, the sound of 
tho axe would be ringing through the woods, os the 
men were felling whole trees for our fires, and preparing, 
if necessary, a space for our tents. In less than ten 
minutes our three lodges would be pitched, each with 
such a blaze in front as virtually imparted a new sense 
'of enjoyment to all tbe young campaigners, while 
through the crackling flames were to be seen the requi- 
site number of pots and kettles for our supper. Our 
bods were next laid, consisting of an oil-cloth spread on 
the bare earth, with three blankets and a pillow, and, 
when occasion demanded, with cloaks and greatcoats at 
discretion ; and, whether the wind howled or the rain 
poured, our pavilions of canvass formed a safe banier 
against the weather. While part of our' crews, com- 
prising all the landsmen, were doing duty as stokers, 
and cooks, and architects, and chambermaids, the more 
experienced voyageurs, after unloading the canoes, had 
drawn them on the beach with their bottoms upwards, 
to inspect, and, if needful, to renovate the stitching 
and the gumming; and as the little vessels 'Were made* 
to incline on one side to windward, each with a roaring 
fire to leeward, the crews, every man in his own single 
blanket, managed to set wind and rain and cold at 
defiance almost as e^toally as ourselves. 

** Weather permitting, our slumbers would be broken 
about one in the morning, by tbe ciy of 'Xbve, Ibve, 
Ibve r Jn five minutes more— woe to the inmates that 
were slow in dressing 1 the tents were tumbling about 
our ears, and within half an hour the eamp would be 
raised, the oanoes laden, and the paddles keeping time to 
eome merry old song. About eight o*o1odk,« convenient 

t would be selected for brotkfoat, about three quar- 
an hour being idJottedfor tbe multiforiouB opera- 
<if unpaeking and repacking the Uffuipcge ; and, 

I all these preliminaries were arranging, me hardier 


among us would wash and shave, each person canying 
soap and towel in hU pocket, and finding a mirror in 
the same sandy or rocky basin that held the water. 
About two in the afternoon we usually put ashore for 
dinner ; and, as this meal needed no fire, or at least got 
none, it was not allowed to occupy more than twenty 
minutes or half an hour. 

"Such was the rouiine of our joumey, the day, gene- 
rally speaking, being divided into six hours of rest and 
eighteen of labour. This almost incredible teil tho 
voyageurs bore without a murmur, and generally with 
such a hilarity of spirit* as few other men could sustain 
for a single forenoon. 

" But the quality of the work, even more decidedly than 
tho quantity, requires operatives of iron mould. In 
smooth water, the paddle is plied with twice the ra- 
pidity of the oar, taxing both arms and lungs to the 
utmost extent; amid shallows, the canoe is literally 
dragged by the men, wading to their knees or their 
loins, while each poor fellow, after replacing his drier 
half in his seat, laughingly shakes the heaviest of the 
wet from bis legs over the gunwale before he again 
gives them an inside berth.” Those, therefore, who 
wish to sec the less trodden regions of the world, an<l 
desire an acquaintance with the magnificence of Nature 
in her wildness, must give up all notions of a drawing- 
room life. 

The intense cold of the winter in these regions may 
be estimated from the fuel that on the 161h of May Sir 
George Simpson received intelligence that " the ice of 
Lake Superior was still as firm and solid as in the 
depth of winter.” The season was, nevertheless, so 
warm at this time, that the party read and wrote in 
the open air by moonlight, thus proving the vast amount 
of caloric absorbed by the ice before it reaches tho 
point of liquefaction. The Governor, after i)a8sing 
through Lake Superior, found himself amongst tlic 
Indian tribes, listening to their wild superstitions, and 
attempting to alleviate tho destitution and misery of 
these little understood races. A belief in magic pre- 
vails amongst them, and sometimes loads to slaughter. 
Their private wars arc still numerous ; and a savage 
fury often spreads desolation over valleys which would 
! be beautiful were their wild inhabitants far away. Wc 
read of a sjiipwrcckcd crew belonging to one of the 
Company’s vessels being murdered ; of deep plans laid 
to cut off travelling parties ; and wc find tho Governor 
himself compelled on one occasion to take decided 
measures for repelling a murderous attack from a tribe 
of these savages. 

The Indians arc not unfrequently threatened by 
famine, and many must in severe seasons perish in their 
trackless woods. Wliencver a civilized settlement can 
bo reached, thither the wretched people throng to re- 
ceive from the white man’s hands the refuse of his table. 
The following passage illustrates these periodical cala- 
mities, and also the religious notions sometimes found 
in the elders of a tribe. 

" Some three or four years ago, a party of Sautteaux 
being much pressed by hunger, were anxious to 
from the mainland to one of their fishing stations, an 
island about twenty miles distant; but it was nearly as 
dangerous to gp as to remain, for tbe spring bad just 
reached that critical point when there was neither wen 
water, nor trustworthy ice. A council being held to 
weigh the respective chances of drowning and starving, 
all the speakers opposed the contemplated move, till 
an old man of considerable inffuenco ^us spoke: * Yon. 
know, my friends, that- the Great Spim gave one of onr 
squaws a child yesterday. Now, he oaanot have sent tt 
into the world to take it away again directly; and 1 . 
would, therefore, recommend our etRying the child , 
with us, and keeping close to it, as the assurance of our 
own safety.’ In full reliance on this reasoning, nearly 
tbe whole band immediately committed themselves to 
the treacherous ioe ; and Uiey all peftshed miserably, to 
the number of 
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Some of tlie mightiost tribei^ as the Sautteaax, for 
instance, have dwindled to a few thousands, and though 
dispersed over a wide tract, can scarcely subsist. These 
laay people will rather undergo eveiy privation than till 
their rich lands, and thus their ultimate extinction 
seems inevitable. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company have tried to check one 
clement of ruin by stopping the distribution of spirits 
to the Indians; and thus rescuing the ignorant savages 
from the fatal consequences ever following the uso of 
such a poison among barbarous tril)e8. The following 
account of a meeting between the Governor and some 
of the Chippewas will give to the English reader a 
notion of the customs of those distant dependants, if not 
subjects, of Britain. 

"After traversing Lac la Pluie, and five or six miles 
of the river of the same name, we reached our post 
between ton and eleven in the evening, being saluted 
by about a hundred Sautteaux, the warriors of a band 
of about five hundred souls; and these savages, after 
accompanying us to the fort with one of their wild 
songs, presented me with a letter written by one of 
their own nation, who had been educated in Canada, 
and was now acting as interpreter for the Wesleyan 
missionary of the establishment: the document ran 
thus : — 

Father, — We the undersigned chiefs, and principal 
men of the Indians, whom yon now see encamped around 
this fort, do hereby present our good wislics on your 
safe arrival. It is not known to any of us that you ever 
wa' so roiiuostcd by any of the tribes inhabiting this 
coujitry, ns that which we now buml»ly request, which 
is, that you will be pleased to liear tlic words of your 
children, who are now waiting to address you on things 
wliich conecni the welfare of thcmselvos and their 
children. 

And now. Father, we know that you arc the 
governor of this our common country, and wc know 
that your oar is open to the words of all therein. 

" ‘ We humbly hope that it may be so to uswards. 

" * Signed on behalf of our people : — 

"'Nawao-annynan, 

Matwavath, 

K EC n ENW All-TE-UN, 

Masiionoya, 

Wa-na-hie.’ 

"In acconlanco with this request, 1 invited ^my 
children’ to attend mo at four in the morning; and 
instead of pitching our tents among so many needy 
friends wc made our beds within Fort Frances. But 
wliile I was napping, the enemy were pelting away at 
me witli their incanUitions. In the centre of a conjur- 
ing tent — a structure of branches and bark, forty feet 
in length by ten in width, — they kindled a fire ; round 
the blaze stood the chiefs and medicine-men, while as 
many of the others as could find room were squatted 
against the walls ; then to enlighten and convert me, 
charms wore muttered, rattles were shaken, and offer- 
ings committed to the flames. After all these opera- 
tions were supposed to have done their best, the 
hitherto silent spectators, at a signal given, started from 
their hams to their feet, and marched round the magic, 
circle, singing, whooping, and drumming in horrible 
discoid. With occasional intervals, which were spent 
by the performers in taking the fresh air, this ex hibi- 
tion was repeated during the whole night ; lo that when 
the appointed hour arrived the poor creatures were still 
engaged in their stiperstitious observances. True to 
their time, two processions, one from either side of the 
establishment, met in the open square of the fort, 
waving their baxinen and firing their guns. They had 
all dressed, or rather decorated themselves for the occa- 
sion; their costumes being various enough to show that 
fashion, as it is called, had not yet got so far to the 
westward. Their glossy locks were plaited all round 
the head into tails, varying in nnmber according to the 


taste of the owner ; at the ends of the d^Foreni ties 
were suspended such valuable onuunents aa thinibl^s. 
coins, buttons, and clippings of tin ; their heads ado wd 
with feathers of all sorts and slses; god ihelr nsehs 
encircled with rows of beads at discreiiont end large 
collars of brass rod. 

“ As to clothing, properly so called, every one had leg- 
gings and a rag round the loins, while some of the 
chiefs, with the addition of scarlot coats and plenty of 
gold lace, bad very much the cut of parish beanies. 

"The staple commodities, however, anpeartyd to be 
paint and chalk. The naked bodies of tne ooiuiiiauem 
displayed an inexhaustible variety of combinations of 
red and white, often surpassing in brilliancy, as well as 
in tightness of fit, the dashing uniforms of tho grandees j 
and every face, whether noble or ignoble, was smeartHl 
entirely out of sight, tho prevailing distribution ap]H'm 
ing to be, forehead white, nose and cheeks rc<l, tuonlli 
and chin black. 

"Meanwhile we had been stirring, to the utmost ff 
our ability, not to bo outflouo in magnificonco. liOtd 
Caledon and Lord Mulgmvo bad donned their rcj.>i' 
mentals; and wc civilians had c(|uippcd ourscIvcH liKo 
BO many mandarins, in our drussing-gowns, which luckily 
happened to be of rather showy patterns and hues, 
After much shaking of liands, about sixty of the Indians 
squeezed themselves into the apartment, while tho 
others, with the w^omcn and children, remained oul-slib'. 
When all were seated each chief in turn sent round his 
calumetamong us, in the eostUnosK'of which they appctirrd 
to emulate each other. All these prcliiniiuiries being con 
eluded, the spokesman of tho )>urty steppoil forwartl. 
and first ostentatiously displaying a valuable present ot 
sundry packs of furs, ho cominoin cd his harangue in a 
bold and manly voice, with great tlueucy and animation 
After a tedious prelude, which I was obliged to cut short, 
about the creation, the flood, &c., the object probably 
being to show bow, and why, and W'hcn, the Great Spirit 
had made onc^ace red ami am>thcr white, he plung'nl 
at once from tlm transcendental height into the pme 
ticul vulgarities of rum, complaining that wo had 
stopped their liquor, though we, or at least our pie 
dcccBsurs, had promistMl to fiirnish it ' as lung as tim 
waters flowed down the rapids.’ ‘ Now,’ saifl he, in 
allusion to our empty ejifiks, ‘ if I Crack a nut will walor 
run from it 'f’ Jn reply I explained to the Indians tlnat 
spirits had been withdr.'iw'ii, not to savo expeuse to us, 
but to benefit them. 1 ihcii pointed out the advantages 
of temperance, promising them a small gift of nun 
every autumn, not>s a luxury, but as a medicine. In 
thanking them for their presont of fiirs. 1 told tlicin 
that, besides receiving a suitable prosont in return, tlu'y 
would be paid the usual price for citoli skin. In ctm 
elusion, there was another shaking of hands, and then 
this grand council between the English and Chipp<'W'aa 
broke up about six o'clock, to tho satisfaction of hoth 
nations ” 

These savages have also the vices of JCuropcans added 
to their own, for gaming is carried on amongst some 
tribes, to an extent which those alone can <<siimate who 
know the craving for rude excitement whicli animate! 
the untutored man. 

In one respect most of our romancers have misrepre- 
Bonted the Indians, having painted them as a iacitunt 
people, who preservean o])prot>idvc silence amidwiseenes of 
extremest peril, Oind rarely descending to such oummoa^ 
place matters as laughing or chatting. But what is the 
real state of the easel TLit no people exool tho Indiaiia 
in loquacity ammost ikumBeUmB, or when in the society 
of whites well known to them; neither Neapoliiaii nor 
Parisian lounger has more small talk at command tliaa 
these children of the VTest, when indulging tho luxury 
of smoking in their rude huts. 

The efiforts of the OhiUtlan missionary, whether 
Bjoman Catholic or Ptotestant, among thesa people^ 
hava not, we fear, led io any important mulVa They 
may bo bought over to perform oertaln iervioes> or 
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retained in an exterior profeaiion of Christianity by the 
hope of gifts, but cases of conyersion are most rare. 

Probably the right mode of reaching these undis- 
ciplined hearts has yet to be adopted on a compre- 
b^nsivoplan. The variety of dialects prevailing amongst 
the tribes may also retard the progress of civilisation 
and Christianity, for Sir George Simpson describes the 
diversities of speech in some parts as countless ; and 
races living in the same district are often unable to 
communicate with each other. This is another sure 
result of barbarism, which thus tends to perpetuate 
itself by isolating its victims from surrounding races. 

(To he continued) 


ERAS OF ENGLISH CIVILIZATION.’ 

7 . TOE ERA or OOMMRROIAL GREATNESS. 

Few things are more start\^ng to the historian than 
the extraordinary contrasts presented by ages separated 
from each other by wide periods. At one time, the 
seas round a country are undisturbed by a single keel, 
excepting a few miserable boats belonging to the rude 
fishers of the coast ; whilst at another, every bay and 
strait glistens with the sails of vessels hastening from 
i the most distant shores. Such a contrast is presented 
to the English historian. Could we place ourselves in 
a small eoraeic on the Thames, in the time of Cmsar, 
or Agricola, what scenes should we behold ! The river 
fi owing through a 8w.impy district to the sea; the 
sullen ripple of its wide, sedgy stream unrelieved by 
sound of heaving anchor or busy oar ; save that, at distant 
intervals, some canoe darts suddenly across the stream, 
and is as suddenly lost in the dark underwood of the 
banks. Not even the Arch Druid himself could have 
imagined a time when the ships of a hundred nations 
should brighten that stream; when the name of the 
ancient river would be uttered by the |ptivc of cither 
pole; when princes from the four quarters of the 
earth should visit on its banks a city containing more 
people than the whole island onec held ; when stone 
should span the flood, and iron’ ride upon it. When 
may the era of fhiglish commerce be sjiid to begin 1 
Not until the Reformation ; whatever trade ex- 
isted previously, being too limited to deserve our 
regard when considering so remarkable an era. Through 
many ages, from the Saxon times to the reign of 
Henry VI 1., we can trace a thin stream of commerce, 
which, though it afterwards widened into a noble river, \ 
was once inferior to that which brought wealth and 
honour within tiic Italian cities of the middle ages. 
But when the Reformation brought England into col- 
lision with the pow'erful states of Europe, a spirit of 
enterpriso took possession of our merchants and navi- 
gators, by which trading companies were formed, and 
hazardous voyages undertaken i'ur tlie discovery of 
unknown regions. In such attempts the first gentle- 
men of the land combined, fitting out ships at their 
own expense, and haasarding both property and life in 
the attempt to extend the power of their ^untry. In 
consequence of such vigorous efibrts, the shores of th& 
new world soon beheld the sails of England's ships ; 
the northern ocean was penetrated by brave spirits like 
Sir Hugh Willoughby and Richard Chancellor, and a 
j commerce opened with the interior of Russia; whilst 
‘ the Imsis of our Indian triumphs was laid hy the estab- 
lishment of the Turkey company. The voyages of 
^vis, Hudson, Baffin, and a nost of equally daring 
men, brought vast regions of America into connexion 
with EnglsAd, and ^ened a channel throui^ which 
the commeroe of the West might poor tihaniigh the gates 
of the Nore. 

Though our colonial dbpen^ndes sms to inqmrtance 
in times subsequent to the period of BHaimeth, it 

(1) CoacUutodfroB p* f«0. { 1 ^ 8taMi>aBails. 


is to the impulse then communicated, that we must 
trace the wealth which has long flowed from these 
sourees. The advantages derived from colonies de- 
pend upon the peculiar managemeat acquired through 
long experience by a commerciri people; and it is, 
therefore, to the strong development of the navigat- 
ing and trading spirit during t^ reigns of Elizabeth 
and James, that we must partly ascribe the present 
greatness of England. The rise of a commercial era 
involves that of a nmnufacturing one — ^and we are now 
surrounded by the ships, mills, mine-works, and town- 
like factories produced by the mercantile genius of our 
people. The final results of such a system are con- 
cealed from the view of the wisest .statesmen ; but we 
may hope that no necessanj connexion exists between 
corruption and commerce, and that our land may long 
continue to use wisely the power conferred by such an 
extended trade. 

The effects of this era upon the civilization of Eng- 
land is, perhaps, more strongly marked than the results 
of all the other agencies. Our literature, laws, and 
maimers indicate the existence of the incessant opera- 
tions of a commercial system, which comprehends the 
n^gion between the Andes and the Chinese sea within 
its grasp. Hence the ceaseless activity in all matters 
bearing on the visihle and useful, the worsliip of what 
. called the practical, and the too little sympaihy 
with high art, and all subjects partaking of the poetic, 
found amongst the majority of our countrj’raen. 

This tendency to the immediately useful and pro- 
ductive, has doubtless in some cases affected the fame 
of oni* philosophers, as it has withheld some from that 
wide and scientific treatment of a subject on its fumla- 
'inental and general principles, which can alone give 
completeness to scientific researches, though often 
visited amongst us with the charges of “theorizing,” 
" fanciful,” and so forth. It cannot, however, be denied 
that this very tendency to the practical, produced by 
our commercial habits, has kept our statesmen and 
ruling characters within the useful sphere of action, if it 
has withheld them from the lirllUant one of theory. 
Wc have, therefore, made good laws whilst other nabiun.s 
W'crc discussing constitutions, and secured liberty whilst 
our neighbours have been wrangling about its simplest 
definitions. 

The power of political self-government- is, therefore, 
more perfectly exemplified in this country than in any 
European state, and the vigour thus gained may be 
deemed more than an equivalent for the loss of the advan- 
tages arising from a less utilitarian mode of surveying 
I all things. We have thus slightly dwelt on the political 
results which have appeared since the oommcucoment 
of our commercial era, because we feci assured that all 
the coming changes of the English social system, and 
the course of our future civilizatiou, must be intimately 
dependent upon the commerce of England. The state 
of our manufacturing population, the progress of con- 
stitutional changes, and the nature of our relations with 
oriier countries, are all matters of the deepest importance, 
and the essential elements of our civilization. But does 
not every man see that these are the very matters which 
. will be determined for ^od or evil by the influence of 
our commercial system 1 Hence it is that statistics 
bfve recently assumed such an importance in the eyes 
of our leading politicians, and that minds conversant 
with the speculations of a high t^ilosophy have devoted 
^eir powers to grasp the compncfded details of so vast 
a subject. Let no reader, ttoefore, suppose that we 
have ascribed too much to the mfluence of the com- 
mercial era^ which is now presentiim ns with some of 
the deepest problems ever proposed mr sohitioiL to tlie 
human understanding. 
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This is too elosdy ^elated to the snUeet just men- 
tioned to be omitted, and Us pst inniienoe on onr 
dviiuHition eosq^ns to mgsai for aliwmoBieahi the 
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wondrouB results which in those a^es have increased the 
resources of Englishmen. This era may he said to 
have began in the reign of Charles II., when the inves- 
tigations of the Marquis of Worcester on the steam- 
engine, and the researches of Boyle in chemistry, ushered 
in a long series of brilliant discoveries, whicn are pro- 
bably but the stepping-stones to others equallv impor- 
tant. The peculiarity of these sciences is their adaptation 
to the common wants of all men, and they thus become 
civilizing agents of vast influence. Whilst acute expe- 
riments arc confined to the laboratory of the philo- 
sopher, they cannot be ciiumemted amongst the causes 
which affect the general progress of men ; but the mo- 
ment some fact in physics becomes the property of the 
nation, whether it be a new machine, a new metal, or a 
new dye, that instant the discovery begins to influence 
the national energies. What cffectB have not the com- 
bination of a metal and heated water, of iron and steam, 
produced in this island within the last twenty years ! 
'riie arts of war and peace have undergone a to tad change 
since Watt first pondered over his engines, and the 
whole national mind has received a fresh stamp. The 
laboratory of the chemist lias combined with the art of 
the engineer, to produce new moans of increasing phy- 
sical good ; and from tlicse united causes it happens that 
our merchants are able to sell their goods in the far 
West of America, and the villages of China. Mot a 
single vcgotalilo, animal, or mineral suhstaucc is now 
left imqucslioned by the crowd of expevimentors who 
look urton the regions of air, earth, and water as the 
sources of yet undiscovered treasures. Tlius the atmo- 
sphere is now required to liciiomo the winged steed by 
which a new kind of railway is to supersede the acting 
of steam ; electricity is requested to act the part of 
smelting furnaces* in our copper works ; w'hilc the same 
agent is also expected to aid the agriculturist, and de- 
velop the fulness of his resources. From a common 
vegetable substance and an acid, a power is drawn by 
which the artillery of war receives an increase of power ; 
whilst from ether is extracted an anodyne‘<‘ more perfect 
tlian ever appeared to the ancient alchyinist in his 
golden visions. Such an unfolding of the resources of 
physical science is now acting with extraordinary energy 
on the character of the English people, leading the 
multitude into new lines of occupation, and giving fresh 
employment to the capiUl of the manufacturer. Bright 
dreams doubtless flashed upon the view of Bacon when 
he had com[>lctcd his grjat work, "Novum Organon,” 
of grand discoveries which should one day startle the 
nations, and render the mighty powers of nature the 
servants of the human race. But some of the results 
just noticed were surely imimagined even by that high 
priest and prophet of philosophy ; and are we not at this 
hour on the verge of other discoveries which shall con- 
duct us behind that veil where the mysteries of the 
universe are working] Are wc not trembling on the 
verge of a new region in philosophy, and awaiting in 
almost breathless silence tho long sought responses 
from the inner slirines of nature] Are not the old 
established laws of mind themselves mystihed and 
disturbed by the strange facts undoubtedly connected 
with mosuLcrism and clairvtyance 1 To what is 
all this physical development tending] What keys 
will it supply to other mysteries 1 What secret 
paths to a deeper science will it bring to viewl These 
are the questions forced from men when surrounded by 
these great phenomena ; to answer them may be impos- 
sible; but one thing is certain, that every application 
of new discoveries to useful arts and praotical science 
will be eagerly grasped at by the English mind. Hence 
must arise a long succession of causes, forcing ns more 
than ever into the region of atilitarianisni, and thus 
afiecting the character of our civilisation. Not a 
maabina now moves in England, not an experiment is 

dll We allnde to the recent diecovery of a node of imeltiiia 
copper by meoaa of fslvaDieiii. 

(9) The nee of ether In surgleal eperstioDs. 


performed, not a patent taken out, without iufliumoing, 
in some indirect way, (he (one of the national tiiina. 
Thus, to all the a^ncios above mentioned, and the 
eras already described, must be added the multi pUod 
agencies of science. 

Such are some of the eras tbrongh which the 
British empire has passed, and under the iulbtence 
of which It now lives. Other ]>erioi]s might, be 
noticed, did spnee allow, and a more full dlseimslon 
given to the different sections, were not the limlii of 
this article fixed. This must, thci'efore, be the wi'ltef'h 
apology to those readers who may have desired a moio 
extended illustration of the great causes of English 
civilization. Tho eras already mentioned do, ho\\<'Vi*P, 
comprehend the more iinportaut agoiieios under whh'h 
our liberties have expanded, our national pmMiliai it Iri 
moulded, and the faults or oxcelleucios oi' our soi lul 
system developed. To speculate \ipon the poNsihlo 
results, in ages to come, of the eiviliwition to whlidi vo 
have reached, is of course beside our present purposoi, 
which is rather to ])rescfit a geueral outline of ttu' iiant, 
than to exhibit the [irubabilities of tho fuiurtv bo h 
of the agencies inciiiioned in this lU'ticle are still woiK 
ing around us; for, though originated in bygoiio 
not one of these causes has ceased f.o act ; and thus up4>u 
the presiuit period the powers of all preceding epooliu 
are operating with an aecumulalod fon;e. 

To act well in our own age, it is sometimes ueoossaty 
to survey tho past, and thus qualify ourmdves to appto 
ciate the principles now in operation, and to deteet tho 
tendencies htr good or evil in existing iiistitulions. 

Such a view of the national progress is, indeed, the 
duty of every man who desires to act wisely iii tin 
emergencies of these limes ; and if this brief review of 
the Eras of English civilixation should aid tin* thought 
fill reader, and dispose iiiin to further investigation, 
one great object of the writer and publisher will base 
been attained.— W. 1>. 

COUNTRY SKETCHES. 

No. III. 

TIIK VltLAUE OF IIEKTINUFOHUUUUY, AND FAKSnANOKlV 

TjiEiui is no%imlry in the world that can exliihit to 
the gaze of a traveller more perfert speeiiiiens of nistb* 
life than England. Tho church, the retired grav«‘ yaril. 
the cottages, the little stream, the mill, the s(|iiiro's h<i1l. 
the parsonage, the wood, tho common, the footjiudi, 
fields, — all these arc combined, and, as it were, sorted 
together; each in its most natural and most pictiiresipie 
position. England abounds in such pictures. 

They are very suggestive, and eontaiii a world of 
meaning, if he who loiters in them will but htrivo to 
find it out. 

That they are peculiar to this favoured land, will be 
soon ascertained by those who migrate uniiually in 
countless swarms, to admire the beauties of the Rhine, 
or the I^lanubo. Surely nowhere is there the fuuna 
Itmount of beatnesB, order, of richly limbered and 
highly cultivated country, as in Britain. 

At a distance of about twenty miles fium Londoil, 
and very approachable therefrom by meanH of t|i 
Northern ana Eastern Railway, lies a village, every* 
way worthy to bo enrolled as one of the pleasant^ 
spots upon earth. It lias its attraetioiui, too, for thosii 
whose admiration of beauty is not cotiftned oxtdusive^ 
to the works of Natura At one end of H rises Fsiul 
hanjiar, the seat of tho Earl Cowper, whose galleiy m 
pieturwi is ftmous for the maslerpieees it eontaina. 

Tlie village of Hertin^rdbuiy may bring to mlaf 
the writings of a lady who is now, alss ! no rnoro^Mm 
Grant of Wgan. Many days were passed at i»u motmy 
there by that aaniidhle iraoress, in the aoehfi^ of has 
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friendi, Dr. and Mrs. Hook. Many of her letters arc 
dated therefronii and Hertin^ordbuiy {sever mentioned 
by her 'with pleasure and dmight. The scenery around 
hi all English. The mill with the stream formed by the 
river Maran, the trim and orderly post-houHe, the ser- 
pentine street, terminating in a little eminence, which 
is crowned by the church, whose spire may be seen far 
and wide ; all is thoroughly Englisn. It is impossible 
to be in the village, for however short a time, without 
conjuring up a hundred scenes of peaceful happiness 
and blissful enjoyment. ^ The church is not a very pre- 
tending structure, but is ample enough for the roquirc- 
ments of the parishioners. 

On each side of the door which faces the principal 
path, are two corbels of grotesque design; both arc un- 
iiyured by time or weather. 

In the interior, there are two altar tombs, one on the 
right of the altar, to the memory of a lady of the 
Minnse family, the other consisting of whole-length 
recumbent effigies in marble, to commemorate the 
existence of one William Harrington, his wife and 
daughter. 

How quaintly the record is kept, may be seen from 
the following verses, which are inscribed on two tablets 
over the figures. 

It is perhaps scarcely necessary to remark, that the 
spelling, etc., of this strange conceit, are all faithfully 
copied from the original. 

“ Table tel of her no Wonder, 

Ho but shew that she lies under ; 

*Tis only lit from stone to pnssc 
To name her grave, and say she Was. 

Ijet Toct’s Travses have, a rooine 
Where Virtue hatli not Imilt a Toniho ; 

'fhe story of her blessed Duyes 
Ncedea no sucli help her furiio to Haysc. 

The Husband he shall shew his Wile, 

The patterne of her spotless Idfe, ; 

Which, when their Hourc is conic to die. 

Shall be their Daughter’s Ijegacy. 

And they shall likewise leave it Theirs ; 

So shall her fume, live many If cares, 

And last so long, till tlioii shult be 
As very Dust thyself as shee. 


The. other having told so Mu(di 
Of her, do thou give him a touch : 

Say hut, lierc lies, and it is done, 

Wimt’s loft of William Harrington: 

The rest of him his friends shall 8]icake ; 
Or, if they do not, thou mayst breake 
Dissolved to water, for if lire 
Can die, what lasting is in tliec P 
Ho, the whole practice of whose Life 
Was with the world u virtuous Strife, 
And of that strife the double Knd 
Was first his God, and then his Triende. 
So that ho made himself the ono 
Of many fit for w'here he's gone. 

‘ Who knoweth this and Joys not now 
Per hoth’s a verier stone thafi Thou.’* 


The meaning is not very obvioua at a first reading, 
and requires some like antiquated train of thought to con- 
nect and arrange its peculiarities into tangible substance. 
There is a curious tribute to Mr, Henry Cowper, who 
was for forty years clerk assistant of^tho House of Lords. 
It consists of a decorated arch and niche with simple in- 
scription. Adjoining the chords and closing entirely 
one window, is the Cowper Mausoleum. Entrance Is 
obtained through a railed door. It is very small and 
dimly l^hted, and contains only two monuments. These 
are bo£ executed in marbln ; the laigest came from 
Italy in 1764* The principal figure is an Angel pointing 
to a halo surrounded by chorubims, while on one side a 
hoy with wiw ia weeping and holding a medallion 
bust of the }£irl William^ Very Httle time need be 
^ on this piece of sculpture, which is of a very 
nt character to iti nmghbour. To say that this 



latter is by Boubillae, is to prepare the beholder for 
something worth the pausing. Ii is a small group, but 
one of high merit, and will reward an attentive exami- 
nation of its details. It was erected by Theodora, 
the second and surviving wife of Spencer Cowper, Esq. 
justice of the Court of Common Pleas. It represents 
the judge in his official costume, in the attitude of 
listening to a cause ; on one side stands Truth with a 
mirror ; on the other. Justice, blindfolded, holding a 
sword and scales. The countenance of tlio chief figure 
is very fine : the forefinger rai.sod to the cheek, indicates 
sufficiently the deliberate weighing of evidence, that 
seems to be dwelling in the veiy expressive features. 
The robes are remarkably easy and flowing. The in- 
tricacic.s of some lace-work arc most exquisitely real, 
and look as fragile as the reality. The monument is 
placed rather too high, and loses somewhat of its 
beauty in consequence. The darkness of the place 
militates much against its general elfect. It may be 
remembered, that it was from this branch of the family 
that the poet Cowper sprang. 

Leaving the church, and a vciy picturesque car- 
penter’s yard, the way to Panshaugcr lies completely 
through the village, passing the water-mill and arriving 
at a small lodge, and so on up an eminence bordered 
by a hed^e-row full of forest trees, and looking down 
on the windings of the Maran, and every now and then 
obtaining glimpses of the spire, embosomed in lofty 
elms. The park abounds in game; and the pheasants, 
which appear to he of all hues, are met with at every 
step ; very tame, and enjoying to the utmost their 
sweet liberty. 

Tiie garden nearest the house is called the winter- 
garden, and is laid out in a fantastic manner. There 
arc beds of various forms; some, in shape, heraldic, 
each of whicli contains some coloured substance, — coals, 
red brick, etc., and is bordered with box, in the usual 
way. The efl’cet is, probably, more singular limn 
pleasing. The American shrubs, interspersed in borders 
on the grass beyond with the tayzas, vases, etc., are 
much more tasteful, and suggestive of many sweet 
Slimmer mornings in my lady’s plcasaunce. TJie other 
side of the mansion has its Italian garden, and a dairy 
abounding in antique china. Heyond this, in a mossy 
declivity, the giant oak rears its majestic limbs. At 
first sight not realising the full extent of its dimensions, 
or its grandeur , but gradually, ns the eye gets accus- 
tomed to its vastiicss, to the solidity of its trunk, to 
the healthy aspect it bears, to its wide-spreading branches 
—many being fully as large as the main body of an 
ordinary tree— due appreciation of its renown is sure 
to follow. Through many a new-world wilderness, or 
carefully-tended plantation, may man’s cunosiiy lead 
him; but surely he will never stay to shelter from 
summer’s sun, or autumn shower, beneath a loftier or 
more noble specimen of the forest tribe. Ijooking as 
if it bad long ago defied all time, it is still vigorous 
enough to brave the pitiless storm for an hundred years 
to come. It would be an improvement if the surround- 
ing brushwood and growing trees were diverted from 
their increasing proximity. At present they form too 
dense and close a back^und, visibly interfering with 
the light and shade that should fall around, in unin- 
terrupted harmony. 

The house is a modem edifice, half Gothic, castellated, 
with nothing particular in its exterior to call for any 
culogium ; but within most conveniently and comfort- 
ably arranged. Nothing sacrificed to grandeur or show, 
but all disposed in elegant order, and indicative of a 
tasteful owner. The Libnuy is rich in the possession 
of a large painting by Vandyke. Like the large spread 
canvass at Wilton, it is a family group. The Count 
John of Nassau, his countess^ and children, confront 
the spectator, as if they were on the eve of addressing 
him. This picture is in the best preservation. There 
are the usual suite of rooms, ending in a small boudoir, 
whose walls aie hung witli miniatures and portraits of 
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various members of the noble houses of Oowper and De 
Grey. A head, by Willeborts, Lord Bacon, by Vansomer 
and a trio of the Lamb family, from the pencil of the 
.classical Sir Joshua, are especially to be commended. 
Nor is the poet overlooked, being here portrayed in a jdom 
fraught with melancholy moaning. Hoppner’s portrait 
of the present Viscountess Palmerston is graceful and 
striking. A head, said to be by Lely, is life-like and 
real. 

The late carl, by Lawrence, is in the artist's usual 
style. Venice has its painter in Canalettl, whose brush 
must have been dipped in one of its lagunes, so cool 
the water, and so stately and sharp the piazzas and 
columns. A curious musical party, by ZoiTany, hangs 
near, and recals the days of hoops and ruffles, and ** the 
nice conduct of a clouded cane.” To pass from all 
these, however, aud to enter the sanctum of the house, 
will require small effort. The Picture Gallery is 
admirably adapted for its uses, is lighted from above, 
aud is conveniently fitted up with all sorts of settees, 
chairs, luxurious appliances, for the quiet enjoyment 
of the glorious creations of art adorning tho apartment. 
The principal and the most captivating of the entire 
collection is tho Holy Family,” by Fra Bartolomeo. 
The wonderful repose which characterizes this produc- 
tion, is only equalled by the high religious sentiment 
which pervades every part of it. Not the least striking 
merit is tho extreme vividness of the colouring, so 
charmingly modulated and toned down. The face of 
the Virgin is full of sweet expression, and is regarding 
tho Child in her lap with a half-consciousness of the 
l^ivine sufferings. 

Tho bat^kground is appropriate to the subject, and 
helps, witli the able management of the shadows, to 
give an artistic completion to the whole. This master 
is almost unknown in this country, and indeed has few 
evidences of his skill out of Italy. It is to his former 
profession of monk, that wo are indebted doubtless to 
that absence of all mere worldly excellencies in his 
pictures where sacred subjects are introduced, produc- 
ing thereby a solemn devotional effect. 

The transition from tills beautiful gem to its neigh- 
bour, a ** Madonna aud Chil l,” by Itaffaclle, is easy. The 
Virgin is beaming with heavenly grace, and the Child 
seems rapt in tlic plenitude of enjoyment. This is one 
of the iincst works of the master in this country. It has 
been noticed by Waagen in terms of the highest possible 
culogiurn. There is a softness and delicacy about the 
entire composition, that positively makes an adjoining 
head of Correggio's look coarse and feeble in com- 
parison. To understand the full meaning of that 
Italian expression, “ the Divine Raffaelle,” this picture 
should be seen, studied, and incffaccably remembered. 
The latter will bo attended with no difficulty to those 
whoso admiration of art leads them to seek its highest 
beauties at the shrines of its chief priests. Clo.se to 
this Madonna is the portrait of a ** Young Student,” by 
Andrea del Sarto ; something very powerful in the ex- 
prctision, a manliness in the bearing, and a total absence 
of all meretricious ornament, will take the visitor 
again and again to this picture. On the other side of 
the central painting, hang two more portraits by the 
same artist, one of himself ; he is in the act of looking 
up from tho perusal of a letter, which has conveyed no 
pleasant tidings to the reader, if the sorrowful face is to 
tell its tale. The other portrait is of a lady, who might 
bo taken as a model for Cleopatra. Neither of these are 
80 admirable as the student; the simplicity and re- 
finement there exhibited, certainly excel them. 

These fire paintings are thb focus of attraction for all 
eyes artistical. Not to confine our attention to these 
only, words of high praise are demanded for another 
example of Baffaellc’s best style. Equally lovely is tlie 
&cd of this Madonna, equally perfect in point of grace, 
to the one before mentioned. 

The attitude of the Child, who is seen caressing his 
Mother, contrasts excellently with tho placid quietnde 


of the Virgin, who looks as if she oombined all of meek 
motherly gentleness with a dljniifiod sense of heir 
glorious possession. Salvator Rosa elalms Uoiltte m 
right of a woody ravine, which looms in mysterious 
blackness in a comer by itself. There Is too S soa ploos 
of his, with mountains, and fishemeti, as laslly dUlH^eed 
as the aspect of the air can make them* CMo 4 <ieloe 
is in full force ; the Nativity being a clear iM com* 
prehensive oomposition, full of truth and vigour, The 
portrait of his wile will arrest the speeUtor hf its 
earnest expression. 

Correggio's head of ‘'Christ crowned with thorgCt* 
though a fine painting, is soon to every dlsadvantsigs 
when so near to the chefs d'univro of tho colieotlun* 
It is kept in a glass case with a small silk curtain 
it " The Return of tho Prodigal Son,” by Uueroliio, Is 
deservedly praised by all connoisseurs, for the boblnoss 
of the drawing ; and the same meed of praise msy l>e 
allotted to Vandyke's unfinished sketch of tlie Rape of 
the Sabines.” In this, he seems to have followed oloeoly 
the manner of his master. Jn the disposition of luauy 
of the female figures, it is very obvious, and Uiu grooi’>- 
ing of tho scenes of viotonce will bring Rubens foraildy 
to remembrance. There is a Cupid, which has Intcu 
fathered upon as many masters, as ino urchin had arrows 
in his quiver. Why Annibale C'uracei should boseleeioil 
is difficult to sayt It docs not possess any of tlie 
ordinary attributes of that distingulBhcd man; on tlto 
contrary, it bears many evidences of ibo most opposlto 
qualities to his. The representation of Marshal Tuieuuo 
oil a horse, whose iinpatiouee to proceed is strikingly 
manifest, fills a largo space of tho wall opposite tho 
bay window, which constitutes the end of thegaileri. 
It is by Rembrandt, and in bis boldest manner. Tho 
shadows are wrought as he only could treat him. It is 
a fine picture, and tills its jmst of honour appropriately 
and well. 

On each side is a pedestal, bearing a bust of two 
juvenile branches of the fainil}'. Thore an? two tabh*a 
of ino.saie work, with landscapes, of tho highest state of 
finish : these bijoux are Italian. But distracted or <Ui> 
turbed from tho real beauties of this spot, no Iriio 
artist, or poet, ever can or will be. Again aud again 
will the " Holy Family” of Fra Banoiomeo, and tb« 
Madonnas of Raffaellu, appeal for more attention, and 
weir will they pass the ordeal of repeated inspeetions 
each time revealing fresh aims of the grandest artlstlo 
finish. Amid the trials and toils of this world of 
activities, it is a privilege to snatch a few hours of 
quiet, and enjoy the repose, the scuse of all-refreshing 
rest, that the view of these palntiivgs afibrds. In no 
other gallery is so much to be met with, typical of t est. 
The solitude of the mansion, the beautiful stillnc'^s of 
the woods aud lawns outside, unbn»kcu by any founbdii's 
fall or voice of speaking Time, add giciiiiy to the pro- 
found impression of repose within. 

There is a great comfort attached to the place, and 
worthy to be noted as a pattern for all the poKHessom of 
pictorial value. Tl^^e viAtor is not hurried at a remorse- 
less rate through and past tho rooms and gallcrv; hni 
is allowed to take his own leisure, aud behold ^ 
treasures calmly, and without fear of interruptioii. The 
valife of thus witnessing the paintings is onhaiuli||d 
threefold, and enables the memory to digest, as It ws^, 
at its own opportunities, all that it has stored up of |ga 
beautiful and the aoblime. It is difficult indeed to Mo 
leave of Panshanger, whore Nature and Art go io 
charmingly in unison; and where so great an amount nf 
liberty and concession is so freely granted* 

To those who can afford the Ume, or who are nil 
travelling by the railroad, having too a horse or canrlM 
of any description for their accommodation, it la recoil» 
mended to take a ride through the domain ; at>oundii| 
as it does in picturesqne foreat views, there Is much H 
eqjoy. In June, the foUtM of the oaks i« hero IntenaAr 
green, and the murmurings of the, streami| "finttoi 
with their frothy foam/* tawmsibly redall mimorioa df 
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OMinriek, the draughtsman of Kature's "greenest 
’waatoa’*— subjects for his pencil lie on eitW hand. The 
extremity of the park is ornamented with two sensible 
looking lo^es, and the Essendon road is speedily 
attained. 1mm thence the way to the Hatfield and 
Xondon road is through lanes redolent of beauty; 
'hedges laden with the wild rose, blooming in graceful 
■festoons, cottages of very trim and orderly aspect, greet 
the eye, suggesting thoughts of the regular lives of 
their inhabitants. The nightingale too is in high repute 
in this part of Hertfordshire, and may be heard singing 
the summer day through, as if its music were the voice 
of the Spirit of the villages, hymning their praises, and 
attesting, in its sweet and mellifluous cadences, " the 
pleaanres of the plains.” 

Pew persons disposed to linger in the footsteps of the 
ideal, and pass from one of Katuro's noblest creations— 
the mighty oak — to the works of men, glorious masters 
in their calling, and realising all that men s power and 
capacity can aSbrd them, will find their day’s pleasure 
wearisome, if that day be spent in and about Paus- 
hanger. 

Not to lose sight altogether of creature consolations, 
the White Horse at Hertingfordbury may be conscien- 
tiously recommended, where they may take their ease 
in an inn, whose landlord and landlady are obliging, 
civil, and moderate in their demands. 


NUREMBEllG.i 

The windows of the church are adorned w ith the 
arms of various noble families of the city, who were 
patrons of the edifice — a decoration very charac- 
teristic of Nuremberg, than which there is no town 
the citizens of which had a deeper or more enthu- 
siastic love of their birthplace (another point of 
resemblance, by the way, to Venice) : nothing gave 
them higher delight than in some way to amah 
gamato themselves with the being of their city, 
and Nuremberg was in all respects the best and the 
most inimitable of all towns. This feeling still exists : 
every Nuremberger is an optimist so far as his own 
town is concerned, and the aflcction he bears it is un- 
bounded. 1 had a curious instance of this in a girl 
whom 1 met in the north of Qermany, and w*ho, though 
she had been absent fiom her native town but a few 
months, almost went into hysterics with delight, on 
finding that we had but lately been in Nuremberg, and 
could discuss its beauties with her. The best example 
of this sentiment, however, is the legend which is ! 
related here of the pillars of the castle chapel, and ' 
which I may tell you as we walk home towards your ! 
hotel, which by my advice should be the " Eed Horae.” 
It is not the cra^ inn of the place ; and, had I been 
guided by Murray alone, 1 should have gone to another, 
the name of which 1 forget, but that we luckily heard 
that a royal personage was staying there. Now, there 
Is but one person for whom 1 feel greater respect than 
towards the royalty of England, and that person is 
myself. This rttspist led me most carefully to eschew 
a hotel favonred m bxlj moh halted individual, and I 
repaired to the Bed Horse,” which I can safely recom- 
mend u one of the most comfortable inns in Ciermany, 
aad that is no small praise, fiat to our stoiy. 

Little Patker Gregory, Ike otfieiating curate of the 
oietle chapel, was a man in wkoni the peculiarity of the 
Nurembeig mind wbi<di I have alluded to was deve- 
loped to ita fullest extent. His forefidfaers had for oen- 
tmies been eiurolled amongst iho Umghen of that city; 
he himatlf had been bom and bred in and his finth 
In its perfeotioa was nnhoimded. He tielieved it to be 
the cream of aU the towns of Eorope; whatever was in 
It was perfect in its kind, and no other piaoe possesied 

(l) tloMjliided from 


what Nurembezg bad not. It was even said that he 
carried this opinion to the length of heresy, and be- 
lieved either that a citizen of Nuremberg could do no 
wrong, or, at any rate, that his position as such would 
Mve him from the condign punishment awarded to 
inferior mortals ; like the French lady under the old 
rfigime, who, when a preacher was endeavouring to 
warn his congregation by reflections on the recent death 
of a libertine nobleman of very old family, exclaimed, 
with a dissenting shake of the head, "Ah ! depend upon 
it, God Almighty thinks twice before he dooms a man 
of such high quality.” With these opinions of the 
unparalleled merits of his own city, it may easily be 
imagined that the good father frequently got himself 
into a scrape, when arguing with those who had seen 
more of the world than himself: the honest monk, 
having never been a traveller, could only oppose his 
own assertions to the arguments of strangers ; and, 
though generally favoured with a most partial audience, 
was very often beaten on his own ground. 'Jkeso de- 
feats, however, only served to root Father Gregory the 
more firmly in his opinion, so that it at length l»ocame 
a perfect idiosyncracy with him, and he would sooner 
have laid down his life than have allowed the inferiority 
of Nuremberg in any one point, however insignificant. 
With such sentiments, it may be believed that the 
curate was not a little annoyed at meeting, one evening, 
in a village a short distance from the town, a stranger 
merchant, who announced himself to have recently 
arrived from Rome, and would by no means concede 
such unqualified admiration. 

" 1 grant,” said he, taking a huge sip of beer, " that 
your city is a pretty and thriving place enough, and 
that you brew very good beer ; hut I have tasted as 
good liquor elsewhere, and 1 have seen cities to which 
this is not to be compared in regard of magnificence of 
building and extent.” 

" What cities may you speak of 1” replied the monk, 
drumming on the table with an air of dctei'mination 
not to bo satisfied— "what cities, good friend 1” 

"Nay, then,” answered the stranger, " I could name 
several ; but I will give only one — itome, for instance.” 

" Rome 1” exclaimed Father Gregory, with an ex- 
pression of disdain : " I do not talk of ruins, but of 
existing edifices. Some thousand years ago, Rome 
might have been matched with Nuremberg, but not 
now.” 

" Good, now,” retumed the other, " wc will leave the 
ruins out of the question, although, methinks, you 
give me but hard measure in requiring that of me ; but 
we will take the newer buildings. What say you to 
the mnd cathedral of St. Peter r 

"We have no cathedral here,” returned the monk, 
" because we have no bishop. Whether in that respect 
Rome may claim an advantage over us or no, 1 shall 
leave it to yourself to decide. But for churches and 
chapels, we have those may match with any in the 
imperial city.” 

"There, now, I cannot agree with yon, good father,” 
answered the other. " I leave for the noilk in an hour, 
and I was in your town this very day, and have seen 
most of the finer edifices with which H is adorned. 
Amongst others T saw your own little chapel, which I 
dare swear is a neat, old feshioned thing enough ; but I 
saw ono, very model of it, at Borne, which has the 
advantage over yours.” 

" In what point, if I may ask T said the monk drily. 

" It requires the four pillars whidi are in the ^apel 
at Borne,” replied hia antagonist. 

" Pillars 1^ tetnmed the monk ; " you must have had 
but sorry eyes, if you saw them not in our chapel aa 
well aa at Borne.” 

Thestrangorstuted. 

" Do you afiiiin,” said he, "that there are such to he 
seen in the castle chapel 1” 

'* Of averi^I do so,” retimed Father Gregoiy, per- 
dnadonsly, whilst the gestures of those around him 
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«lio^f«d their astoninhment at his foUy, ia thasaasertiag 
irhat they knew to bo a falsehood. 

Well, then,*’ exclaimed the atmiger, rising, "the 
matter will be easily determined. I haa intended to 
have pursued my journey hence without returning to 
your city, but slnoe this question has arisen, 1 will even 
conclude some business which will detain me here an 
hour or two, and then proceed straight to the chapel, so 
that it shall at once be seen whether I am wrong, or 
whether this assertion of yours be not the ofispring of 
that self-conceit, for which you citizens of Nureml^rg 
are so notorious.” 

So saying, he departed, leaving the good father in no 
very enviable state of mind ; his companions crowded 
aroand, consoling him, as is usual on such occasions, by 
showing him the extreme folly of which he had been 
guilty; whilst, to all their arguments, the poor monk 
could only reply by groans and asseverations, that he had 
but done his best to maintain the honour of his native 
town, since he had understood from the beginning th.at 
the stranger was not to be in K urembeig again. Kecrimi- 
nation and ropcutaiice, however, were now of no avail, 
and Father Gregory, who was in no mood for company, 
set out on his solitary walk to the city. On the road 
he turned over in his mind all the possible and impos- 
sible modes of preventing the dire disgrace which would 
fall on his beloved Nuremberg, when the insolent tra- 
veller should discover his triumph. At times he even 
thought of waylaying the stranger, and assassinating 
him ; again of burning down the chapel, ere he arrived 
to see the want of pillars. He called every saint in the 
calendar to his assistance, and finally, in the bittemesH 
of his soul, exclaimed, that were the devil to proder 
him aid, he would accept of it rather than the honour 
of N uremberg should he tarnished. Help from tiie 
latter quarter was nearer than Father Gregoiy.deemed, 
when thi.s assertion escaped his lips. As he approached 
the heathen tower of the castle, on his way to the 
chapel which was the source of all his tribulation, the 
monk ]>erceivcd a figure seated beneath one of the rude 
figures from which the tower derives its name, and its 
incontrovertible reputation of being haunted. As ho 
passed, the figure arose, and a tall and very gentlemanly 
looking man in black, addressed the monk most cour- 
teously by name. “ You wished for my assistance,” 
said he, in this little difiiculty which you have fallen 
into, and 1 shall be most happy to accommodate you.” 

“ 1 beg your pardon,” replied the astonished monk, 

1 do not quite understand you.” 

" Pooh, pooh ! ” returned the other, " I wonder that 
you should be so slow of apprehension. It was but this 
moment you were saying, that were 1 to offer to extri- 
cate you from this dilemma, with regard to the pillars, 
or rather the no pillars of the chapel, you would accept 
of my aid. Now 1 both can, and will assist you, for 
not only shall the chapel be furnished with pillars, but 
1 will fetch for that purpose the identical pillars from 
Kome, which were the origin of your dispute.” 

" I am to understand, then,” said Gregoiy, " that you 
are f’ 

" Exactly so,” interrupted hia new acquaintance, with 
a graceful wave of the hand, "exactly ao; amongst 
finmuls there is no necessity for naming names.” 

The monk was silent for a while. He was neither so 
much surprised nor terrified as might have been ex- 
pected, for visits from the an^ls of darkness were in 
those days, if we may credit history, not nearly so few 
and far Mtween as from the inhabitants of a higher 
sphere ; and besides, being a priest, it was all in the 
way of hia profeasion. Still he pauae^ not ao much to 
consider whether he should accept fho cmr,ior that ia hia 
despeiate droumstanoea he had alieady dobsnninod on, 
but to refieet on the meana of diiving the beet bargain 
for bimaelf. ' 

" In case I were to incline to deal with you,’* said he, 
at iMgth, "the price of your servtoaa vofsld, 1 suppose, 
be Uie same that you uawly demand 


" Certainly !” was the reply, " no othi^ terms can be 
listened to. Agree to the little tran^fotence wbUth I 
invariddy adhere to^ and the pillars shall ho brought 
fh>m Rome at once.” 

" But,” persisted the monk, "this plagikT traveller, 
whom may the saints confound T his mend winced a 
little, "will be here immodiaioty ; now it la a leitg Wiy 
to Rome, and these pillars will be a heavy weJfbt f are 
you sure that you will he able to bring them heiW Hi 
timeV’ 

" Make your mind easy on that score,” returned l||e 
other, “the pillars shall be here before youcandiy# 
score of litanies, read as fUst as you choose, or the 
gain shall be no bargain.” 

" Say you so T cried the father, eagerly, who Mhg 
noted for a fast reader, saw in this proposal an optming 
for escape on his own part, as well as for iiiumnh over 
the travellor ; “ then i agree to your terms. Bring the 

f illars from Itome, ere 1 can say a score of litanies, itud 
shall not grumble at your terms.” 

"Agreed !” cried the gentleman in black, amt vanished, 
as did the monk — ^the one to Rome, and the other to tils 
chapel to commence his iiianlos. The devil flow straight 
to his destination, rested a minute or two to take bivslb, 
and then neatly unpacking the plMars, set out on hU 
return to Nuremberg. Meanwhile the monk, now that 
he had time to reflect on the terms of Ids bargain, fidt 
i anything but comfortable. In a moment of anxtely, 

! and even despair, he had no douitt ratified the contract, 
but the more he thought of his conduct, the more Ho 
repented of his rashness. Home no doubt was a lung 
way off, and the time alloweil to his sable friend was, 
comparatively si>caking, a very short one ; but the ifuiiik 
well knew both the surprising powers, and the caution 
of him with whom he had bargained, and roflociiug on 
the oonfidence with which he had mentioned the tlniu 
for the accomplishment of his task, felt that he wmtid 
never have agreed to it, had he not been certain Utai it 
would suffice. These considoiutions, so far from o^po* 
dlting poor Father Gregory in his litanies, impede^l 
him. for so great was bis terror and anxiety, that oaeli 
sentence, as he fumbled it over, cost him ibrit'e thfi 
time it would have required under other circuiiiitt«u«tes ; 
be stammered, he mistook, repeated unnecessarily, and 
grew worse and worse, till at lengtii ho t^me to a dua«.l 
stop, from sheer inability to articulate. At this moment 
casting a look through the open door of the chapel, ho 
heard a loud rustling sound, and i^eroeivefl his n ieud, 
who, with a grin of satisfaction, was easing his sboui 
ders of the weight of the pi Ham. The monk was fmm 
lysed ; his knees shook under him ; and he all but feU 
to the ground; — his own task waa not half aot^m- 
plished, and yet here wore the pilUm already brought 
foom Rome, and only requiring to ho atatlonod In tho 
<diapel. Father On goir waa in despair, and waa alniitt 
to yield himself up to hia fate, when a bright thought 
Buddenly struck him. He knew the potency with nuMkY 
peraona of a thumping fUaehood ; aud if it be right m 
the general caae to tell truth and sliame the devil, lie 
felt that there could bo no harm in the preaent, ki 
toiling one to confound the father of lies bimaelf. 8ai|h 
ping hia fingers, therefore, with an air of triumph, lia ; 
mahed out of the chapel, excUdmiiig, " 1 have wm, 
— won hollow I” 

" How 1” inquired bis friend, in ao tmall astoa|l|h‘ 
meat, " aliat mean you by this iurbuleni Joy V 
" In good sooth,” returaed tlie monk, " aimply "likt 
I have triumphed ! for you hove yat to fosiea me 
theaepillar|,and I luve fialshedaty tHHiiriol?* 

" How r exclaimed the other, " aavii |oa finished f* 

" Bare enough !” foturaed Gregory, fhe taat HMP 
iejaatataaead: so be qafok, 1 ptay you, and eonclajle 
yow work. ' 

^ That>” cried the baflod demon, "yon mi^ do llr 
ymmeli; and thank me fiw having been fool enough la 
hob yea half way 1” and ao saying, he diiwci|eaioa» 
wiUiayonofrago. 
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The Utile monk chuckled, and rubbed hie hands with 
delight, and then, to make all sure, retreated again into 
the chapel, and finished his litanies ; thus actually ful- 
filling his share of the contract first, inasmuch as the 
pitlan had not been set up. They were put up, how- 
erer, by the monk in a day or two, but the traveller 
never came to see them, and, indeed, never was heard of 
more; and the general opinion was, that he was no 
mortal traveller, but the devil himself, who had assumed 
this shape with a deep-laid design of tarnishing the 
honour of Nuremberg, and kidnapping Father Gregory, 
by means of his well-known foible, in both of which 
prmects he was foiled by the address of the good monk. 

Such is the tale of the pillars in the castle chapel, 
very much as related by our guide. I give it as a speci- 
men of the innumerable legends connected with Nurem- 
berg, over tho greater number of which it has this 
advantage, that there can be no doubt of its truth ; for 
if you require proof before believing, there are the* 
pillars themselves, and what better evidence can you 
have. 

No one should leave Nuremberg without visiting the 
Bosenau, which is the, principal beer and tea garden of 
tho town. It is a great improvement on the usual plea- 
sure gardens of Gemnany, which in general arc anything 
but distinguished for beauty ; whilst the Bosenau is a 
veiy pretty little spot, neatly laid out with trees and 
flowering shrubs, and adorned with a Chinese pavilion, 
glittering in all the glories of tinsel and bright paint, 
which the citizens look on as a triumph of picturesque 
art ; but its principal attraction to the tourist is that, in 
the company to be found there, you see not only the 
burghers of the present day, but the identical beings j 
who flourished in their, stead some centuries back. For 
in Nuremberg, as I hinted before, it is not only tho 
houses which retain their ancient, character, although 
many of these have been for hundreds of years devoted 
to the same puzposes, (as, for instance, that of Behaim, 
the chart-maker and navigator, who claims the honour 
of having discovered America, which house is still a | 
chart manufactory ; so that if a NurembSI^; Kip van | 
Winkle were to arise, he would have no difficulty in | 
reocgnislug his old haunts,) hut thq people them^lves 
are unchanged. Many of them reside in, the same 
houses which have been occupied by their families from 
time immemorial, and follow the same trades as their 
forefathers in the sixteenth century. , Hero, in the 
Bosenau, you have the best opportunity of seeing the$e 
original personages collectively, and an interesting sight 
it is ; they converse, and drink, and smoke, with a most 
charimterlstic gravity, and their whole appoaranco and 
detmeanonr is as old-fashioned os you would wish : there 
are staid sobor-looking fathers of families, of portly and 
agreeable mien; smooth, simple-looking young men, 
and uncommonly pleasant matrons, smiling and tidy ; the 
very ehildren have an air of correctness, which one seldom 
sees : and the young ladles, sly and coquettish as tliey 
are, have a lodk of simple ingenuousness which rendeip 
them ten times j more ^tractive. The ar^uiements aiA'. 
much the same aa , are to he found in all German 
gardens; that is to Bay« the company listen to a band of 
thumping music, wm!bt,.Gie men smoke, and drink 
beer, and the ,women opfibe deluged with milk, and 
sweetened to syrap. In sedition to these exhilarating 
entertainments, Ic the still' more exciting diver- 
sion of paddling about in small punts, in the greasy 
water which surrounds the garden. Thts appears to be 
csonaidered a peoullarly deli^tfnl recreation,-— persons of 
all ages and sexes engage In it;^and l^pi^icular]^ 
remarked one smart and amjiljintr 
evidently prond of her paddle, and who 

glaneed at ns with noltv 


a vouim man, eiddently a fiivoorOd amn, in their 111^ 
tab. Indeed to persons of whosh not bne in ten thou- 
sand has seen the' sea, nor one in a thousand a river 
larger than the Peghitz, this naT^tftion nnyst appear 
qiulte hazardous enough to be delighhfhl* After alk that 


which especially pleased mo in the company in the 
Bosenau, as, indeed, in all Nuremberg, is this primitive 
simplicity of mind and demeanour i^ich pervades the 
whole. You will say this is the general characteristic 
of Germany ; but the peculiar chaw of Nuremberg is, 
that this spirit is developed hereso much more thoroughly 
than anywhere else. The Bosenau, however, is the resort 
of the aristocracy only, but if you wander about the 
town of an evening, you will find many a retreat for 
pleasure, of a humbler, but equally interesting character ; 
— there are little al fresco taverns situated in green 
arbours, adorned with variegated lamps, and redolent of 
cheese and sausages ; above all there is one most pictu- 
resque spot, the name of which 1 forget, a little green 
grove by the water side, where booths are pitched for the 
cooking and vending of mysterious viands, of a coarse, 
but most savoury nature. In all of them reigns tho 
same spirit of unpretending comfort and decent enjoy- 
mejit. Talking of these evening amusements, 1 would 
advise eveiy one who has tho opportunity, to see 
Nuremberg by night as well as by day ; every city should 
be BO seen, — ^but this one, the principal feature of which 
is its antiquity, more than any other. On the last night 
of our stay there, we walked through at a late hour. 
There was a bright moonlight, and the scene was pecu- 
liarly impressive — whether gazing on the worn-out 
rampart, where the crumbling walls are overhung with 
creepers, and the massive towers cast gigantic shadows 
of inky darkness across the deep fosse, or glancing up 
at the lofty graceful spires of the noble churches, looking 
down from the silent bridges into the black waters of 
the Pegnitz, or straying amongst the tall spectral houses, 
the cflect is entirely distinct from, and superior to that 
of the same objects seen in daylight, amidst the busy 
traffic of men ; there is a congeniality between the place 
and thu hour and atmosphere. The town, unlike our 
modern cities, is perfectly still ; and, as you roam about 
in that wizard light through the ghostly streets, the full 
impress of their antiquity comes upon you, and you 
feel yourself trans^rted to another and unknown ago. 

And now, reader, we have had enough of Nuremberg. 
I have not attempted any regular description of it, 
because it is exactly one of those places of which it is 
impossible . to give a satisfimtory description. 1 have 
merely attempted to give an idea of the feelings pro- 
duced in my own mind by my visit to this, to me one 
of tho most intoroBting of German towns. But it is a 
place which must he .seen to be understood ; and to eveiy 
I one who wishes to know what tho German burgher life 
w^in'olden thnjBS, to view, perhaps, the most uncon- 
taminated German life of the present day, I would say, go 
to Nuremberg: it is luckily out of the general route of 
. sight-seers, and hauf, therefore, retained far more of its 
original simplicity than other cities, with not half the 
same ^tt^tions ; . but the day will soon come, when its 
citizens will value their curiosities, not from an honest 
pridecin their excellence, but for the money they will 
bring, add then the real attraction of their town, the 
inyrhiu^nt of piimitivenbss, which vivifies the out- 
ward aspect of its antiquity, will have departed. 
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LaSTBOK MACUSUUfi. 


THE FASCINATING POWER OP SERPENTS. 

^Iir the infancy of science the of truth unu 

I Fuped by superstition, and imsghvaiLn fr^uontly 
supplied that which observation iailed to detect. From 
the time of Bacon it has been quite as much the business 
of. philosophy to efadicate error as to enlarge tlie 
boundarioB of knowledge, and, although the garden of 
science is becoming evciy year more and more flourish- 
ing and fair, it is still di^gured by many weeds which 
the multitude esteem as healthful plants. The belief 
in omens, in weather prognostics, in the preternatural 
attributes of certain anlmala, still forms part of the 
intellectual creed of many educated persons ; they have 
aversions and antipathies which they are not ashamed 
to own, and they turn with dread or disgust from some 
of tho most interesting of God's creatures. 

It is this very dread or disgust which hmmtmA the 
mind to invest ceriaiQ animals wlUi tiltiflbitni vImA 
do not belong to them. Thus it UaaiwBgliMnMMfMsed 
that the serpent posseises the its 

prey, of exciting a «artain m^gkut Inftnmmft which 
renders it impossible for the ie Moape whyen 

once the reptile has fixed its eyes upon lA 

This superstition, for such we auMterilit, has been 
adopted by many dktinguisbAl aalairaBsts, who hold 
as it were the book ef nature in fiheir hands ; by men of 
learning and geauM ; by claMieil eeholars grown old in 
tho disbelief slmiiar fables^ Jseightoned and ombdi- 
lishod by the chaniw of fowbiy ; and by the common 
people in general. In tAe districts of America 
there is scarcely a mm or w&mm that will not relate 
some wonderful iiatf as a proof of this fasmalifig 
power ; they teach |Mr chiktMK to believe H, and thus 
it forms one of the earliest ynjaflii r i of the intet 
mind. 

It is romai'kablo that among the OHOiy supecBtj&MW 
attached by the aaacients to the actions the < 

reputed faflcinaiiDg ^wer of sejpaotajAoHld mat have 
occurred to them, it is said to hMw oilghHiMd among 
the North American Indians; tha^liimeMii^aaAottbtful, 
for they only j^eak of the great iiifpsaite of Hw serpoot j 
in catching Urns, squirrelH^ * TIRitpn l^an 
told Dr. Barton that his coontijEMm rartinrtiiniid the 
opinion that the rattle- snake htJL tlsB power tookarm 
or bewitch squirrels and birdie and that it did oe irltli 
its rattle, which it shook, themhy jjnritinc tho mni&iiU 
to descend from the trees, wlien became an easy 
conquest. A Choktali Indian bom n moiilar teadteoiiy 
as to tho fascinating pow'er of the saMlaonake, bui Anew 
nothing rometing the means nmplirpl 

LinnoBus In his Sy^t/tma NatMrmyfimm oradit la thia 
fiMcinating power of serpents. He «afo^^ Whoeoer is ' 
wounded the hooded serpent expires la a lev minutes; 

nor can he escape with lifs who is bitten by the mule- 
snake in any |h^ immot a great vein. But tho merciful 
God has dwihiiguAhai posts by peculiar signs, 
and has matei thm aaaot invcietato enemies ; fiv, as 
he has appesated ca to toA a Btr qyiMice, so has ho j^vided 
the ichneumon •gnMUn Conner serpent, and the hog 
to persecute tha lattcn , Me has, moreover, given the 
crotaluB a very elow Mdonj and has annexed a kind 
of rattle to its talA by Ike motion of which it gives 
notice of its appnoch ; but, lest this slowness should be 
too great a. disadvantage to the animal itself, he has 
favoured it with a certain power of fascinating squiiTcls 
from high tree-s, and birds from the air into its throat, 
in the same manner as fika are precipitated into the 
jaws of the lazy toad." 

Linnaeus received Ms aoMMUhnai nanae of his many 
pupils, travelling in difibresei'Mda.cC the world, pm* 
bably from Kalm, in whoso Trmdtt in North Ame- 
nta the following details on the subject are given : — 

The snake, whatever its species may be, lying at 
the bottom of the tree or bush upon whiim the bird or 
aqnirrel sits, fixes its oyet upon the anixpal which it 
d^gUB to fascinate or enchant. No sooner la this done 


than the unhappy animal is unable to escape. It utters 
a piteous ciy ; and, if it is a aquinel, rims up the tree 
for a short distance, comet down isgiutt, then runs up, 
and lastly comes lower down again. On that oceftion," 
aaya the Professor, it bos been observed that the 
squirrel always goes down more than it goes up. The 
snake still continues at the root of the tree, with its 
eyes fixed on the squirrel, with which its attention is 
so entirely taken up that a person accidentally approach- 
ing may make a considerable noise without tho snake's 
so much as turning about. Tho squirrel, as before 
mentioned, comes always lower, and at last leaps down 
to the snake, whose mouth is already wide open for its 
reception. The poor little animal then, with a piteous 
cry, runs into the snake’s jaws, and is swallowed at once, 
if it be not too big ; but, if its size will not allow it to 
be swallowed at once, the snake licks it several times 
idth its tongue, and smootbens it, and by that means 
makes it fit for swallowing." 

fhte e^brated comparativo anatomist, Blumenbach, 
Mm adsEuts, "that squirrels, small birds, Ac., voluntarily 
folUvg from trees into the jaws of the rattle-snake lying 
uader tAfii , Is certainly founded in fact ; nor is this 
mueli to he vwtoered at, as similar pliciiomcna have 
hetmctoscffa d to ether species of serpents, and even in 
toadii,Mto»msdto cats, all of which to appearance can, 
n ndcrpirtiifliMtr fwgcumstances, entice other smal 1 unimals 
by msm ctoadfcst looks. Thus the rattles of this snake 
are «f piwriiMr icrrice ; for their tossing noise causes 
the fiquhinhi, wtotoer impelled by a kind of curiosity, 
misttoAcitoindtog, or di'^ful fear, to follow it, as it 
wsflild aoMi., of their own accord. At least I know from 
wdB iafonaed cyc-^witnesscsthat it is one of the common 
practices among the younger sava^ to hide them- 
aeives in the woods, and by counterfeiting the hissing of 
t^c rattle-snake to siUure and catch the squirrels." 

Ml. Barker, in tos Travels in North and South Ca- 
iwKm, speaking cf lattlc-snakcs, says : — 

'"They are supposed to have the power of fascination 
in mi eminent degcee, so as to enthral tbeir prey. It is 
gcmmally believed that they charm birds, rabbits, 
sqatonlii, wd etoer animals, and by steadfestly looking 
to Hkmm, peaaesB toein with infatuation : be the cause 
ttoto R may, the miBerablc creatures undoubtedly strive 
Igr mmj posstole moans to escape, but alas ! their 
eadmmmn are to wain, they at last lose the power of 
seMmaMmAiid fttotor or move slowly, but reluctantly, 
immin toe yawtog jaws of their devourers, and creep 
toto itoir mifiMtoa, «r lie downnad suilbr themselves to 



he value of these, and many similar 
aaight be dtod, it is important to 
foto ato cue of the witoers speaks on his own 
tostimony. Kalm even admits that he never 
sa^ an instance of fascination, bait be gives a list of more 
tl^ iwenty persons, " among whom are some of the 
most creditable people, who have all unanimously, 
though living far distant from each other, asserted the 
same thing." 

A distinguished scientific writer on serpents, M. de la 
Cdp^de, assuming the description of Kalm to be founded 
in truth, thinks it probable that when aa animal has 
been seen to preciidtate itself from the top of a tree 
into tho jaws of a rattle-smJEe, it has Mready 
bitten ; that, after escaping, it manifested by Its cries 
and agitation the violent action of Ute poison left in its 
blood, and diffhsed by the envenomed toooulation of the 
reptile's tooth ; that, its strength gradually decaying, it 
would fly or 1eiq> from branto to branch, UU, finely, 
exhausted, it vomd fell befese the serpent, which, vrtth 
inflamed eyes and eagm* looks, would watch attentively 
every atoion, and then dart on his prey when it retained 
but a small portion of life. 

Other writers who are not disposed to admit the fasci- 
nating power of the serpent’s eyes, adopt the opinion, 
which was formeriy not uncommon, that serpents have 
the power of difltotng Ith tofoeitous odour around them. 
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«apal>le of atupi^ng amall utimidB, And preventing 
their empe. On this satgect there is much difference 
of opinion, for, while some contend that serpents hare 
absolutely no odour at all, others contend that they 
give out a most offensive odour from every part of the 
body, similar to that of flesh in the last sta^ of putre- 
faction, and extending to a considerable distance. It 
has also been said that horses are sensible of, and greatly 
agitated by, this odour at the distance of forty or fifty 
yards from the place where the snake is concealed, and 
show their abhorrence by snorting and starting from the 
road, endeavouring to throw their riders in order to 
make their escape. 

In Dr. Barton’s memoir on the fascinating power of 
serpents, published in the Transactions of the American 
Philosophical Society, the experiments of Vosmaor are 
quoted ; several birds and mice were thrown into a cage 
whore a rattle-snake was confined ; the little animals | 
immediately endeavoured to squat in a corner, and soon 
after, as if seized with deadly anguish, ran towards their 
enemy, who continually shook his rattles. 

Any one looking at this experiment with his mind 
preoccupied with the theory of fascination, would say 
that the little animals wore fascinated by the serpent ; 
others, who had no particular theory to advocate, would ; 
say they were impelled by the strong instinct of fear, 
first to secrete themselves in corners, and finding those 
niisafe, would ruu or fiy across the cage in search of a 
more securo retreat, when they would fall victims to 
their enemy. So necessary is it, in order to observe 
facts properly, to keep the mind free from prejudice. 
Dr. Barton well observes, ** Perhaps facts are never re- 
lated in all their unadulterated purity except by those 
who, intent upon the discovery of truth, keep system 
at a distance, regardless of its claims. The strong 
democracy of facts should exert its wholesome sway.” 

Experiments similar to those of Yoainacr have been 
mode with different results. Birds put into a cage with 
a rattlc-snakc, flew or mu from the reptile as though sen- 
sible of their danger. The snake made many attempts to 
catch them but seldom succeeded. When a dead bird 
was thrown in he devoured it immediately. Ho also 
soon caught and devoured a living mole, an animal 
much more sluggish than the bird. Dr. Barton con- 
fined during several hours a small snow-bird with a 
large rattle-snake. It exhibited no signs of fear, but 
hopped about from the door of the cage to its perch, 
and frequently hopped about on the snake’s back. Its 
chirp was in no way tremulous, but perfectly natural, 
and it ate the seed put in for it. The snake, it is true, 
was languid, and had not eaten for a long timo, and it 
was somewhat early in the season for snakes. This ex- 
periment proves at least the absence of any mephitic 
vapour ; indeed, if such existed, the natural haunts of 
serpents would be fatal to other animals which frequent 
them, such as frogs and many species of birds. The 
rattle snake is often known to lurk for days together at 
the bottom of a tree, or near a wflall bush, upon the 
bmnebes of which the thrush or the cat-bird are rearing 
their young. Birds of the eagle and hawk kind will 
hover over the spot, and at length dart down upon the 
reptile, and carry it off to their young. If the animal 
bad the power of generating any mephitic vapour, it 
would surely do so for its own protection in such a case 
as this. Persons who have kept rattle snakes in con- 
finement for months at a time have been quite unable 
to detect any odour in them. 

^me writers suppose the instrument of fascination 
in the rattlesnake to ^ the crepitaculum, or set of bells, * 
which the animal rings at dinner-time, and then its prey 
comes running toa^ards the reptile, as if to say, ** eat 
me I” “eat me I” It is anfortnnate for this theory, that 
most writers state, that the rattle-snake in the supjposed 
act of charming keeps its rattles perfectly still. There 


( 1 ) Serpent S eounette if thf fiettch term for rattlesnake. 


also seems io be some ulsMkt ibeut Blmneniuu^'s . 
statement, that an imitation of the hissing of serpents 
trill lure rabbits, ftc. to their dettnunlnn. Those lifit 
acqnaiAted with the habits of the IndUmelsiiow nothing 
of this praotioe ; but they tqieak Of one^ whioh Is lUtely 
to have originated the idea. The yonsig Indians put 
arrows across their months, nnd by thd qulvifliig mo- 
tion of their lips, imitate the noise of young l4rdSi thus 
bringing the old ones near them, so that ibey twn be 
readily shot at. In like manner the great shrtkoi UUUttt 
in a thicket, and imitating the cry of a young hifUi 
often suoceeds in seizing the old. ones, wkicu have beOa 
solicited by the counteifeited noise to the assistanoo of ^ 
their young. It is also said that the titmouse Will make 
a noiso, by night, at the ontranoe of the bee hive s and 
when a bee comes out to see what is the matter, s til 
seize and devour it. In this way ho will securo a dozen 
in succession. 

In endeavouring to trace to its source the orlgiti of 
this supposed mysterious power in serpents. Dr. Hurl on 
was led to inquire, 1. What spttoios of bints aro numt 
frequently observed to be enchanted by sorpeidjn t and, 
2. At what season of the year has any particular sjsm U's 
been most commonly seen under this woudorful in- 
fluence 1 

Some birds build on the summits of lofty trees; othors 
hong their nests from the extremity of a bratich) or 
ovon on a leaf; othors on the lower branches, amtuig 
bushes, and in the hollows of decayed and other trees. 
Some species build on the ground, In cavities in stoties, 
or holes in the earth, among the grass ol' fields siul 
meadows. In fields of wheat, kc. Now, of all lhfv.o 
varieties, those most liable to the attacks of serpiuits 
are ground nests, and nests built tn the lower bratudu'S 
of trees and on low bushes, especially on the sides of 
rivers, creeks, and other waters, that are fror|uonied by 
different kinds of serpoiits ; and, on opening the stotuaidiH 
of serpents, birds which build in the manner just meii' 
tioned are most frequently found in ih^. 

The rattle-snake seldom or never climbs trees ; H U 
found about their roots in wet hituations. Upon the 
lower branches of such a tree, it is very likely a bird lU* 
squirrel may have been seen exhibiting symptoms of 
fear and distress. Is this a matter of wonder 7 N aturc' Ima 
taught different onimals what aro their enemies ; sud, 
although the principal food of tho rattle-sitake is the peal 
frog, yet, as he occasionally devours birds and stiulnviiM, 
he is to these animals an object of fear. Tlisi the ten-i 
fied creature will sometimes run fowards the serpent, 
then retire and return again, is not denied ; but that It Is 
irresistibly drawn Into the jaws of the serpent is denied 
On the contrary, it is not uncommon for a bird to attack 
a serpent and chase it away, in doing which, it may get 
a fatal bite from its enemy. Tlic Idack snake, whose 
bite is harmless, has the power of climbing trees, and 
feasts on the eggs and young of birds. Audulmn has 
given a vivid description of a Baltimore oriole attacking 
the black snake, which sought to plunder her nest. 

In general, scTpents attack birds at tbe seasons of In- 
cubation, and of Wching and rearing the young broad, 
while the latter are defenceless. Tho cries and fears 
birds, supposed to be under Ihc influence of fascinatlctW* 
arebut a strong expression of maternal solicitude for thutf 
young. So also, when the parent bird is teaching hgr 
young to fly, there is great danger from the attacks 
serpents. Their flights are awkward ssid lumkeii Igr 
fatigue, and falling to the ground, they oft.en boceme vli' 
time to their lurking enemy. The mother, attempting fo 
save them, will dart upon the serpent, but fear compels 
her to retire ; she returns again, attacks him with wi^ 
and beak and claws. Should the serpent suLoeed ip 
esptnring the young, the mother Is in less daugnr, |p|' . 
while engfb^ in swallowing them, tho scrponi ||v;a ; 

power to seize the old blru; but tho appcPiii t|ip 


power to seize tlie oia wra ; nui ino appoww m » 
serpent tribe being greak a«d the capacH^r w tml 
stomach not less so, tho snake having devoured tho 
young, attempts to seise the parent bird; and lo doing 
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go cotDpldtes the catastrophe, which crowns the tale of 
Vacillation. 

4 An anecdote, related hr Mr. Bittonhonae, will farther 
Ulttatrate this view of the subject. This gentleman, 
walking out in the countiy, had his attention excited 
by the peculiar melancholy ciy of the swamp black- 
bird, which led him to suppose that a snake was near, 
and that the bird was in distress. He threw a stone at 
the place from whence the cry proceeded, which had the 
effect of driving the bird away. The poor animal, how- 
ever, immediately returned to the same spot. Mr. B. 
now went to the place where the bird alighted, and to 
his great astoniiuunent, he found it perched upon the 
back of a large black snake, and pecking it with its 
beak. The serpent was in the act of swallowing a young 
bird ; and from the enlarged size of the reptile's belly, 
it was evident that it had already swallowed two or three 
other young birds. After the snake was killed, the old 
bird flew away. 

These, and similar instances by careful observers, illus- 
trate the method adopted by these reptiles in procuring 
food, and indeed they often find it very difiicult to do so. 
The rattle-snake lies insidiously in wait for his prey at 
the water's edge, employing no machinery of enchant- 
ment, but trusting entirely to his cunning and his 
strength. The black snake, which is much more active 
than the rattle-snidre, will ascend the loftiest trees in 
search of its prey. If gifted with the power of fascina- 
tion, why take so much trouble 1 why not remain at the 
bottom of the tree and practise its enchantments 1 A 
trustworthy observer describes a black snake climbing 
a tree, in order to get at the young of a Ualtimore bird 
in a nest at the extremity of a branch, which was so 
slender that the serpent found it impossible to come at 
the nest by crawling along it ; he therefore took advan- 
tage of another branch which hung above the nest, and, 
twisting a portion of his tail round it, was able, by 
stretching the remainder of the body, to reach the nest, 
into which he insinuated his hood, and thus glutted his 
appetite with the young birds. There is evidently no 
fisMlnation here, for we see the reptile exerting all his 
in^nuity to obtain his prey. 

If the serpent really possessed this fascinating power, 
how does it happen that all the American serpents arc 
the food of different kinds of birds Y Even the rattle- 
snake, whoso poison produces such alarming symptoms 
ki man and other animals, is frequently devoured by 
some of the stronger and more courageous birds, such 
as the swallow-tailed hawk and the larger kinds of owl. 
Even the hen has been known to leave her aff'rlghted 
chickens and attack with her beak a rattle-snake, kill it, 
and devour the greater part of the reptile’s body. Kor 
is this surprising, when it is considered how very small 
a stroke upon any part of its body disables it from run- 
ning, and a slight shock on the top of its head is fol- 
lowed by instant death. The skull-bone is so remark- 
ably thm and brittle, that a stroke from the wing of 
the thrash or robin is sufficient to break it. 

In conclusion, we trust enough has been said to show 
the absurdity of this common superstition. The pro- 
gress of science and the cause of truth are sadly impeded 
by the many superstiUoiiB notions which prevail in 
natural histoty. ** Undtf their influence we fall firom 
oar dignity, and are often rendered unhappy. It should 
be one of the principal objects of soience to rear and 
prop the dignify of the mind, and to smooth its way to 
eomforts and to happiness. The ills and infirmities of 
our earthly state of being are numerous endugh. It is 
folly^ if not vice, to increase them. He who seriously 
bmves that a hideous reptile is gifted Vom the sacred 
Sonree of hmivensl life and ge^ with the power of 
Vadnating birds, squirrels, and o^r anjmals, will 
haidfy skjp, here. He mi^, imd prohahlv will, believe 
- more. 'Cfo will not, peiha^ thlim himself en- 
jiigNiy exempted Ibm this wonderim Hemay 

jmpposethat the properfy belongs to othwr beings be- 
, mdss the serpents,- and fie wffl, j^bips, imiglne that 


it forms a part of a more extensive plim; the effects of 
which, he will assert, are prominent and unequivocal, 
though its ways, he will confess, ore incomprehonsiblo 
to mortal minds.” 


FRANK FAIRLEQH ; 

OB, OLD OOXFAKIORS IN NEW SCENES.' 

CHAPTER XI. . 

VHE COUNCIL or WAB. 

The place of meeting appointed by Peter Barnett was 
easily discovered, and having tied my horse up under a 
shed, which served the double purpose of stable and 
coach-house, I took possession of a small room with a 
sanded floor, and, throwing myself back in a most un- 
easy easy chair, began to think over the interview 1 had 
just had, and endeavour to devise some practicable plan 
for the future. The first thing was to establish free 
means of communication with Clara, and this I hoped 
to accomplish by the assistance of l^ctcr Barnett. I 
should thus learn Mr. Vernon's proceedings, and be able 
to regulate my conduct accordingly. If, as I dreaded, 
he should attempt to force on the marriage immediately, 
would Clara, alone and unassisted, have sufiiicient courage 
and strength of purpose to resist him! I feared not ; and 
how was 1 effectually to aid her Y The question was more 
easily asked than answered. It was clear that her fortune 
was the thing aimed at, for I could not believe cither 
Mr. Vernon or his nephew likely to bo actuated by dis- 
interested motives ; and it was to their avarice then that 
Clara was to be sacrificed — had she been portionless sho 
would have been free to marry whom she pleased. Of 
all sources of evil and misery money appears to bo the 
most prolific ; in the present case its action was two- 
fold, — Clara was rendered wretched in consequence of 
possessing it, while the want of it incapacitated me from 
boldly claiming her hand at once, which appeared to be 
the only effectual method of ^sisting her. 

My meditations were at this point interrupted by the 
arrival of my future privy counsellor, Peter Barnett, 
who marched solemnly into tho room, drew himself up 
to his full height, which very nearly equalled that of 
the room, brought his hand to his forehead inamilitaiy 
salute, and then, closing the door cautiously, and with 
an air of mystery, sfiood at ease, evidently intending me 
to open the conversation. 

"Well, Peter,” began I, by way of something to say, 
for I felt the greatest difficulty in entering on the sub- 
ject which then occupied my thoughts before such an 
auditor. "Well, Peter, you have not kept me waiting 
long ; I scarcely expected to see you so soon : do you 
imagine that Mr. Vernon will remark your absence Y” 

" He knows it already,” was the reply. " Why, bless 
ye. Sir, he ordered me to go out hisself.” 

"Indeed, how was thatY” 

" Why, as soon as you was gone. Sir, he pulled the 
hell like mad. 'Send Mr. Richard here,* says he. 'Yes, 
Sir,’ says I, ' certingly, only he’s not at home. Sir.’ When 
ho hoard this he grumbled out an oath, or sumthin’ of 
that natur, and I was going to take myself off, for 1 see 
he wasn’t altogether safe, when he roars out ' Stop I’ 
(' You’d a said "halt” if you’d a been a officer or a gen- 
tleman, which you ain't neither,’ thinks 1.) * What do 
you meqp by letting people in when 1 hare given 
orderstOthecontraiyY* sayshe. * Who wasltasblowed 
me up for sending away a gent, as said he wanted to 
•ee you on partlklar busing only yesterday Y* says I. 
That bothered him nicely, ahd he didn't know how to 
be down upon me, but at last he thought he’d serire me 
one of his old tridm. So he says, ' Peter, what ate you 
doing to-day 1* I see what he was at, and I thought Td 
lEitch him in his own trap. 'Yety a eleaning 
plate, Sir,* aaya I. Thiswei^^’ld^^l^Bi&’in was* 
eleonJiig plnte^ in eoiirte I imdkbf t Uke to be sent out, 
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M sa^B he * Go down to Barnsley, and nee whether Hr. plenty of «noney*to keep it an with 1 
Chiinberland is there.* ‘But the plate, Sirf ‘Never Ilvewposil" 
mind the plate.* ‘ But it won't never look as it ought " And do you imagine I could eter 
to do if Tm sent about in this way,* says I. ' Do as the creature of my wife's bounty I pro 


won't that do to 
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you're ordered, and leave the room instantly,' says he, fortune-hunter, as that old man SarS to term me f * 
grinding his teeth reg'lar savage-like. So I took him exclaimed 1, forgetting the character of toy gmlitor* 
at his word, and come away to see you ks hard as I " Barstone Pnory to live in, and mOre money than 
® 2 “ld pelt ; but you’ve put him into a sweet temper, you know wliat to do with, ain’t to bo b1Iik»iw^ at, 
Mr. Pairicgh.” neither,** was the answer, “ though 1 likes your indo- 

“Why, that I'm afraid was scarcely to he avoided,” pendent spirit too. Sir; but how do you mean to manage, 
replied I, “os my business was to inform him that I thcnT* 
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considered his nephew an unfit person to marry his “Why, Mr. Vernon hinted that if b)s ward married 
ward.** without his consent, her fortune was to be forfeited.'* 

“ Oh ! did you tho’l—did you tell him that 1” cried my “ Ah ! I believe there was something of that iiaturo 
companion, with a chuckle of delight ; “ that was right : in the will ; my poor master was so wrapped up in old 
1 wonder how he liked it !'* Wemon, that he wrot.e just wot ho told him ; 11* bo'd 

“ As he did not exactly agree with me in this opinion, only a lived to see how fic was going to use id Us (MatWi 
but, on the contrary, plainly declared his intention of he’d a ordered mo to kick him out of the house, iiistoad.’* 
proceeding with his scheme in spite of me, it is nccea- “ Perhaps that pleasure may ho yet in store for )‘ou, 
sary for mo to consider what means 1 can best use to Peter,” replied 1, laughing at the zest with vldc'li ho 
prevent him from aceomplisbing his object; it is in uttered the last few words, and an involuntary motion 
doing this that I shall require your assistance." of the foot by which they were acuoiupiinied : “Vmt 

“And what does Miss Clara say about it, young this power, which it seems Mr. Vernon really possctMcs, 
gentleman?” inquired the old man, fixing his eyes on of depriving Miss Savillo of her fortune, reniovos my 
me with a scrutinizing glance. greatest difficulty ; lor in that cose, if ho sliould nitompt 

“Miss .Savillc dislikes Itichard Cumberland, and to urge on this match, I can at least make her the uftcr 


dreads the idea of being forced to marry him abovi 
everything.” 


of sharing my poverty; there Is my mother's nmf to 
shelter her, and, if her guardian refuses his eonseiit to 


“Ah ! I know she does, poor lamb; and well she our marriage, why, wo must contrive to do without It, 

may, for ihero ain’t a more dissipated young scoundrel that is all. And now, Peter, if you will wait a fi’W 

to be found nowhere than Mr. Wemon’s precious minutes, i will give you a nolo for your young mlsirosB, 
‘nephew,’ as ho calls him, tho’ it’s my belief he might and then get to horse without further* loss of tliiw* 
call him ‘son’ without telling a lie.” and, calling for pen, ink, and paper, I luistily scribbled 

“Indeed 1 1 was not aware that Mr. Vernon had ever a few lines to Clara, informing her of the events of (he 
been married.” moniing, and of my imaltcniblo dcteriuination tuKsve 

“ No; I never heard that ho was reg’lar downright her from a union with Ciinibcrlaud, bogging her at the 

married; but he may be his son for all that, llowsum- same time to continue firm in her opposition, to aiv 

ever, pr’aps it is so, or pr’aj)8 it ain’t; I’m only a tollin’ quaint mo with everything that might occur, utiil to 
you what I fancies, Sir,” was the reply. “But what 1 rely upon mo for protection in tho event of anything like 


uuiuiiiiuj; uowvvor, ^ iuisH oaviiic icus me acpcnuca in great measure me uappiuoss of his ymiiig 

you are faith lul and trustworthy, and as half-confidences mistress’s life; Upped him hundsomely, though J hodi 


pointing out to him the difficulties that stood in tho morning’s work. ^ 

way, and explaining to him that the only one which J found two letters awaiting my relttm • onepOm ntv 
appeared to me insurmountable, was the probability of mother, to say that she should bo ^ IJeathilbld Cot- 
Mr. Vernon’s attempting to force Clara into an iinine- tage on the following day, and bcggl% me to moel heri 
diate marriage with Cumberland ; being thus situated, the other from Ellis, telling me that at lenglh he hopctl 
1 showed him the necessity of establishing some means Uaklands was in a fair way to recover, it having been 
of communication between Clara and myself, as it was ascertained that a piece of the wadding of tho pistol luul 
essential that I should receive the earliest possible iu- remained behind when the ball was extracted* this luut 
formation in regard to Mr. Vernon’s proceedings. now come away, and the wound was healing rapidly. 

“I understand. Sir,” interrupted Peter, “you want to As his strength returned, Harry was gmwlng ox- 
be able to write to each other without tlio old *un trcmcly impatient to get back to licathfield, and Ellis 
getting hold of your letters ; well, that's very easily concluded by saying that they might bo expected any 
managed; only you direct to Mr. Barnett, to be left at day, and begging me at the same time to rcnioinhei*, 
the Pig imd Pony, at Barstone, and anything you send that from the first ho had always docliired, in I’egard to 
for Miss Clara I’ll take core and give her when nobody his patient, that it would have killed any other tiUliti 
won’t be none wiser for it ; and any letters she but that it coM not kill him. 
writes, ril put into the Post myself. I’d do anything Days glided by, the absentees returned, and mattors 
rather than let that young villain Cumberland have fell so completely into their old train again, that ue 
her, and make her mlserabto, which his wife is safe to occurrences of tho last eight inontlis seemed like 
be if ever he gets one; and, if you likes her, and she unreal creations of some fevered dream, and there wete 
likes you, as seems wejy probable, considering you times when I could scarcely bring myielf to belieyo 
saved her from being burnt to death, as they tell me, them true. 

and is werry good-looking into the bargain.— which goes Many Oaklands had recovered suffidcnOy ti. rcsuiik 

a great way with yo^ ladies, if you’ll excuse the W® usual habits, and, except that he was •trTeilyforbii* 
Uber^ i takes in mentioning of it^ — why, the best thing den to oveaezert or fatigue himself, (an iidtmctiun he ip 
as you can do, is to get married as s^n as you can.” peaM only too willing to obey,) he was neariy emai^ 

„ ‘'Very pleamt advice. Wend Peter ” returned I, patod from medical eimtrol. Fanny M la gr# 
butn^ M easily acted upon ; people cannot many now- measure pecovered her good looks again ; 
a<te^ ^th(mt Btwethmg to live upo%” of appearance, however, otiU remained, glvi& a ^e m . 

Well, aint Miss Clara got Baimne Priory, and spirituality to the expression of Wfeatures/whlch was ' 
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nttl Iwfort olwemble, and irhich to my mind rendend 
her prettier than ever : the UatleNnem of manner Which. 
bldtBade me uneasy about her in tbe autumn had 
ilhiaiahed, and her spirits seemed ^d ; still she was in a 
degree altered, and one felt in talaing to her that she was 
a <&ld no longer. Like tTndiae, that graoei^l creation 
of La Motte Fouqug’s genius, she appeared to have 
changed from a ** tricksy sprite/* into a thinking and 
feeling woman. 

One morning Oaklands and Ellis came to the cottage 
together, the latter in a great state of joy and excite- 
ment, produced by a most kind and judicious exercise of 
liberality on the part of Sir John. About a month be- 
fore, the grave and pompous Dr. Probehurt had been 
Bci/iOd with an illness, from which in all probability he 
would havo recovered had he not steadily refused 
to allow a rival practitioner to be called in. in order 
that he might test a favourite theoiy of his own, 
embodying a totally novel mode of treatment for 
the complaint with which ho was attacked. Unfor- 
tunately, the experiment failed, and the doctor died. 
Sir J olio, who had been long anxious to evince his gra- 
titude to Ellis for the skill and attention he hodl^- 
stowed upon his patient, the moment he heard of the 
event, determined to purchase the business : he had that 
morning completed the negotiation, and offered the prac- 
tice to Ellis, stating that he should consider his accept- 
ing it in the light of a personal favour, as in that case he 
would be always at hand, should Harry feel any lasting 
ill effects from the wound. Ellis's joy was most amusing 
to witness. 

1 tell you what, Sir,*’ he exclaimed, seizing me by a | 
'button of tho coat, “ I'm a made man, Sir ! there isn't a 
I better practice in the county. Why, poor Probehurt told 
me himself, old Mrs. Croaker Crawley alone was worth 
I 100^. per annum to him : — four draughts and two pills 
eveiy da^— prescription very simple — R. Pil. panis 
compos, y. nocto sum. — haust. aqua vitse J, aquapuraL 
saccar. viy grs. pro re nata. She's a strong old girl, and 
on brandy-and-water draughts and French-roll pills may 
last for the next twenty years. Noble thing of Sir John, 
toiy ; 'pon my word it has quite upset me — it's a fact, 
Sir, that when Mr. Oaklands told me of it, I sat down 
and cried like a child ; 1 'm not over tender-hearted, 
either; when I was at Guy’s, I amputated the left-leg of 
a shocking accident, and dissected the porter’s mother-in- 
law (whom he sold us choap for old acquaintance’ sake) 
befo^ breakfest one morning, without finding my appe- 
tite in the slightest degree affected ; but, when I learned 
vrhat Sir John had done, I positively cried. Sir.” — 

« I jsay, BUis,” interrupted Harry, " I am telling Miss 
Vaiilogh I shall make you take her in hand^sho has 
grown so pale and thin I am afraid she has never re- 
covered all the trouble and inconvenience we caused 
her." 

If Miss Faitlegh would allow me, I should recom- 
mend a little moie air and exercise,” replied Ellis : <<are 
you fond of riding on hotaebackT’ 

** Oh, yes replied Fanny, smiling, and blushing 
elightly at thus suddehly becoming tho topic of con- 
versation, ''that is, 1 used to delight in riding Frank’s 
j|>ony in days of yore, but he has not kept a pony 

"That is easily remedied,” returned Hany; '*I am 
certain some of onr horses will carry a lady. I shall 
B^eak to Harris about it directly, and we'll have some 
rides together, Fanny ; it was only this morning that I 
obtained my tyrant’s penulssion to cross a horse once 
more,” he added, sbaklsg his fist playfully at Ellis. 

" The tyrant will agree to that more willingly than 
to your first request What do )*ou think, Fairlegh,” 
eontlniied Ellis, appealing to me, "of his positivelk 
wanting to go out huntingr ' 

" And a very natural thing to wanl too, I conceive," 
mpliod Ham, " but what do you thhut of his declaring 
wt,if 1 did not feiihfhliy prum^ xifit to hunt ^s 

•iiiton, he would go Into the &bfes, ihd divjde^ what 


called In his doctor’s lingo, the^escor metatarsi of every 
animal he found there, whioh, being interpreted, means 
neither more nor less than hamstring «dl the hunters." 

" Well, that would be better than allowing you to do 
any thing which might disturb the^beautiful process of 

f ranulation going on in your side^I remember when 

was a student at Guy’s ” 

" Come, Doctor, we positively cannot stand any more 
of your ' Chronicles of the Charnel Houlfto' this morning; 
you iiavo horrified Miss Fairlegh already to su^ a 
degree that she is going to run away. If I should stroll 
down here again in the afternoon, Fanny, will you take 
I compassion on me so far as to indulge me with a game 
of chess? 1 am going to send Frank on an expedition, 
and my father and Ellis are off to settle preliminaries 
with poor Mrs. Probehurt, so that I shall positively not 
have a creature to speak to. Heading excites mo too 

much, and produces a state of what is it you call 

it, Doctor!" 

" I told you yesterday, I thought you were going into 
a state of coma, when you fell asleep over that inte- 
resting paper of mine in the Lancet, ' Kecollections 
of the Knife,' if that’s what you call excitement, " re- 
turned Ellis, laughing. 

“ Nonsense, Ellis, how absurd you arc," rejoined Oak- 
lands, half-amused and half-annoyed at Ellis’s remark ; 
" but you have not granted my request yet, Fanny.” 

"I do not think we have any engagement — mamma 
will, I am sure, be very happy,"— began Fanny, with a 
degree of hesitation for which 1 could not account, but, 
as 1 was afraid Oaklands might notice it, and attribute 
it to a want of cordiality, I hastened to interrupt her 
by exclaiming, Mamma will be very happy— of course 
she will— and each and all of us are always only too 
happy to get you here, old fellow— it does one's heart 
good to see you beginning to look a little more like 
yourself again. If Fanny’s too idle to play chc.^B, I’ll 
take compassion upon you, and give you a thorough 
beating myself.” 

" There are two good and sufficient reasons why you 
will not do any thing of the kind,” replied Oaklands, — 
" in the first place, while you have been reading mathe- 
matics, I have been studying chess, and 1 think that 1 
may, witliout conceit, venture to pronounce myself the 
better player of the two — and, in the second place, as I 
told your sister just now, I am going to send you out on 
an expedition.’’ 

" To send me on an expedition,” repeated I, " may I 
be allowed to inquire its nature — where I am to go— 
when I am to start— and all other equally essential 
particulars T 

" They are soon told," returned Oaklands, " I wrote 
a few days since to Lawless, asking him to come down 
for a w^k’s hunting before the season should be over, 
and this morning I received the following characteristic 
answer:—' Dear Oaklands, aman who refuses agood offer 
is an i^, (unless he happens to get a l)ettor one,) now, 

f our’s being the best offer down in my book at present, 
say " done, along with you, old fellow," thereby clearly 
proviujg that I am no ass. Q.E.D.— ehl thavs about 
the thing, isn’t it? Now look here, Jaek Bassett has 
asked me down to Storley Wood for a day’s pheasant 
footing, on Tuesday: if you could contrive to send any 
kind of trap over abopt lunch-time, on Weduee^, I 
could have a second nop at the long-iails, and be with 
you in time for a hau-iMiat six o’ol^ ^d, as it la not 
more than ten miles from Storley to Beaihfield; I 
wouldn’t have troubled you to send for me, only the 
tandem’s kars de eofft6at— I was feel enough to lend it 
to MufBngtonSpofifkine»togoandseehiflaunt, onefine 
day. The horses finding a ^h band m the leuse. ^ 
gan pulling like ateazn engines— Mufington coiP iiot 
hold them— consequently belted— end eiUnr run- 

ning over two inmt sebooli^ and upsetting a retired 
grocer, they knocked the dm into " immortal smash" 
against a z^lng Spdl^ins into a horse- 

pond, ilith Shrimp a>^|^ him. It wee a tegular 
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Bell fhr all parties : I got my eart broken to pieoe% 
Shrimp was all but droimed, and Maffington's aunt 
cut him off with a Bhilling, because the ettiipated 
squadron of sucklings turnedout, unfortunsftely, to have 
been composed of the picked infants of her own Tillage. 
If you could send to meet me at the Feathers' public 
honse^, which is just at the bottom of Storley great wood, 
it would be a mercy, for walking in cover doesn’t suit 
my short legs, and Fm safe to be sown up. — Itemember 
us to Falrlegh, and all inquiring friends, and believe | 
me to remain, very heartily, yours, Qeorge Lawless.”* 

** I comprehend,” said I, as Oak lands finished reading 
the note, " you want me to drive over this afternoon 
and fetch him ; it will be a great deal better than merely 
sending a servant.” 

" Why, I had thought of going myself, but, *pon my 
word, these sort of things arc so much trouble, at least 
to me, I mean, — ^and, though Lawless is a capital excellent 
fellow, and 1 like him extremely, yet I know he’ll talk 
about nothing but horses all the way home— and not 
being quite strong again yet, you’ve no notion how that 
kind of thing worries and tires me.” 

“ Don't say another word about it, my dear Harry ; I 
shall enjoy the drive uncommonly. What vehicle had 
1 better take 

The phaeton, 1 think,” replied Oaklands, "and then 
you can bring his luggage, and Shrimp, or any of his 
people ho may have -with him.” 

" So bo it,” returned I, " J’ll walk back with you to 
the Hall, and then start as soon as you please." 


THE DRAMA IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 

SEGOim AUTICLK. 

In a recent notice on this subject, wo briefly sketched 
the history of the drama down to the fourteenth century, 
illustrated by a few specimens of the religious plays, or 
Mysteries. Jn the present article, we propose to show 
the further changes which the drama underwent until it 
finally merged into the historical plays of the Eliza- 
bethan period. With the progress of language, and the 
spread of intolligence, the people began to grow tired 
of the grave and tedious Mysteries, and a new kind 
of dramas, called M(yralitie!i, made their appearance ; 
which, although frequently of a tragic character, wore 
generally interspersed with scenes of gallantry or satire ; 
and, notwithstanding the decrees of the Councils forbid- 
ding the employment of any but the Latin language in 
dramas at all related to sacred suldects, they were 
written in the popular idiom, and performed on tempo- 
rary stages, erected wherever an audience could be 
brought together. The jongleurs and minstrels began to 
take a part in the performances which became the chief 
attraction at the festivals, and plenary courts of the 
nobles ; and, as the popular element increased in power, 
and the knowledge of Latin was lost, so did the popu- 
lace at markets and fairs delight in plays written in the 
vulgar idiom. 

The minstrels and players began to find it as profit- 
able to amuse the rising class of artisans as to divert the 
nobles. They lent themselves to the growing spirit of 
the Sge» and their plays were the vehicle by means of 
whidi the lower orders venM their grievances, or sati- 
rized vices and tyranny df their superiors. The 
laxity of manners among the clergy was made a standard 
subject of reproach and ridicule: the popular eye was 
quick to detect any dereliotion of principle, and the 
popular tongue to speak its rebuke^ That, ia many 
wtancas, me public sBreasm was not unmerited, may 
be iulhned from a deseiiption of the oeremonial to take 
pinch dn Easter Sunday, by Father Isla, one of the clerical 
mteruHy. "The Sermon of Plessantaries^” he sm 
"will he preached at 5 (f clock in the morning. In 
this sermon, it is necessary for the pieaeher to have all 
the merry tides^ droll fancier, Jeskib , joE|i» and witUcismi; 


dt ttMi quips, eraakn, lWter% himI hulIlKmery 
can rake t^ether, to divert lhd)«ii»«nae ecneoutse whh 
come to hear him. He has m tmA In ke hies aui| 

S ueamisb, let them be of wliat Itlnd thtrudll* however 
thy. beastly, or indecent; for it i* mM knevtn Uml 
every thing passes upon this day . . ^ 

Preachers who have brought a droll Isff^hjMhor wlft 
them for their companion (fpr some havu brmigiit iuch 
an one) have ordered the lay-hrother to get up Nl thd 
pulpit and prejvch a burlesque semon, wiiij ill muuuqf 
of Merry-Andrew tricks. I n general, 1 hess sermons fmi 
with a mock act of contrition, and Inatead of a eruettl^. 
the lay-brother brings out from under hlshabii a pyO| sli 
I hock of bacon, or a bottle of wine, whieh lit a<l«iro«Mi 
I with a thousand amorous expressions in the tone of 
I repentant sorrow, making the audience ready to fUe With 
I laughter.” 

I From this specimen of the character of the clergy, ai 
described by one of themselves, wc may well Imiigins 
that the popular writers of the period woultl UU'- 
sparing in their burlesque and satire upon tho prlsat- 
hood. The trouverfs, a portion of the minstrel elCsa. 
who composed their poems and plays, as wtdl as sung 
them, laughed at the edicts IsHiuulto prevent the degra* 
daiion of the Latin language, ami wrote numerous picites. 
full of life and originality, almunding in bitter norsom 
alitics and cutting sarcasm. J^eaving grave subjeots to 
the erudito, they threw ihuir whole genius with alngnlnr 
exuberance into their plays. These plays were, la foot, 
what popular lectures arc now, a moans of communlea^ 
ting information Ic largo numbers of heafori at itfioe, 
but relieved and highly seasoned With the anther's wU. 
So great was the number of saints' days and holidays in 
the period of which we write, that it would, perhaps, 
have been difficult to keep the turbulent population hi 
good humour, without some such recreation as that 
afforded by the lialf KeriouH, half comic dramas. I^o 
holidays were not unfrcquently made the subject of efliil* 
plaint : all work being forbidden on those otfcashtnil, 
some of the artisans remonstrated that the loss of m 
many days’ work was a serious injury to them. VoI» 
tairc has left on record a curious account of a gentleman*^ 
former, ruined by the priest for preferring to plough hif 
fields on a saints’ day to drinking in a t4ivom. " Tho 
prodigious number of holiilays," it was said, " ii^ thS 
contrivance of tavern-keepers : the rsUgion of pea^^nts 
and artisans consists in intoxicating thstnselves on th* ^ 
festival of a saint whom they know only by ihhi meailik 
It is on these days of idleness and deroummry that hli 
sorts of erimos arc committed : it Is the holidays whlsll 
fill the prisons, and support the guards, notaries, eri* 
minal officers, and executioners. Catholic fiellhi ari» 
scarcely tilled ; while those of the heretics, cultivated 
every day, produce abundant harvests.” 

Plays of the character Above desoribed, wore frequ^nHy 
acted at the festivals of Bb. Nicholas, the patron safoli 
of children and scholars. This was one of the occsmIoIIs 
on which the church relaxed a little of her disdpliiie. 
From the sixth century downwards, 8t Nicboliig had 
been eelebrated by songs and g^us, sotuetimes of a 
dramatic character, held either within the eon’mits ta 
whieh schools were attached, or in their immedlsdA 
neighbourhood, by the schoolmaster and his sdholnfi. 
One of these, written by Hilary, is— " (foncernlng sahlt 
Nicholas and a certain J cw.” The latter had confided m 
treasure to the keeping of the statue of the salil; 
daring the absence of the over confident firaetlt^^ 
party of robbers found and carried off the deposit. Tfa 
Jew on his return, enraged at bis low, Isysrlefoiit halMli 
on the statue, and overwhelms it with ills iiost op»i% 
brlsns insults. The saint, to avesqie his eempromisil 
honour^Appean to the thieves at and forocs thsqk 

to return the money. 

^ Jeu de Saint or Pfoy of llatnt NicoUljK 

is a piece full of life and movement, and hshchannltil 
indety. The discourse; tntsrmingled wHh fthss nii 
jests of geimbiere and drunkards, now ti# dkMmfC 
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doabtleif afforded the greatest ammemeBt to tlie popu- 
lace df &e ^y. The following specimen lemindB us of 
the exies of the London apprentices in the reigns of the 
Bdwar^ and Heoiys. The tavem-crier Baoulet, is 
standing at the door of his master's tap, proclaiming, 
as was then the costom^ the goodness of the wine 
" Hero,” he cries, ** is wine newly^tapped. Full pint, 
full barrel. Honest wine, drinkable, mellow and full. 
Lively as a squirrel in the wood. Not rotten or sour 
after taste. Wine dry and light, running fair from the 
lees. Clear as a sinner's tear. Fit for the throat of a 
jolly fellow, and no other ought to drink it. See how it 
devours its foam ; how it mounts, sparkles, and hisses. 
Ever BO little on the tongue, gives tlie taste of a famous 
wine in the heart.” 

Adam de la Halle, known as the hunchback of Arras, 
was one of the most popular French dramatists of the 
fourteenth century. His works, which were written in 
the Norman dialect, abound in quniiit fancies, and dis- 
play much frankish cunning, and fantastic gaiety, inter- 
mingled with simple and graceful pastorals. Among 
these Robin and Marion; and the Marriage of Adam, 
or, the Bower; were the delight of the good citizens of 
Arras. The characters of this piece arc seventeen in 
number: Adam de la Halle, the author, Maistre Hcnr}% 
his father, a mercer, physician, innkeeper, monk, fool, 
and some portly merchants of the city, witli women, 
fairies, and the common people. 1 1 is the month of May, 
the season in which the fairies make their annual visit. 
A bower, whence the name of the play, has been built 
for their reception outside the gates of the town, where 
a knot of citizens arc waiting the arrival of the sprightly 
visitors.* The piece opens with a malicious verbal casti- 
gation of the most notable inhabitants of Arras, by the 
author, who enters, dressed as a travelling student, in 
brown cape and cassock, and approaching the groitp of 
burgesHes collected near the bower. ** Do ye know, sirs,” 
he asks, ''why 1 have changed my garb I 1 took a wife ; 
but now I return to the clergy; I am going to revive my 
ancient dreams, but first wish to take leave of ye all. 
Don’t laugh : I am not so much taken with Arras and 
its pleasures os to desire to renounce study for them. 
Since bcaveu has given me some genius, it is time to set 
myself to work ; I have too long emptied my purse in 
this place.” 

Hero one of the bystanders inquires what is to become ‘ 
of his young wife Marie, and reminds him that his 
reflections should have been made i)cforc marriage. 
" By my faith,” replies Adam, " that is talking like an 
oracle ; but who can be wise in youth 1 Love seized me 
in the first heat; just in the green and ardent season, 
when it has the most lively season. No one, now-a-days, 
thinks of what is best, but of what best answers his 
desires. The summer was sweet and serene, green and 
flowery, gladdened by the song of little birds ; I was 
seated beneath the branches of tall trees in the wood, 
near a fountain flowing over pearly sand, when the 
vision of her who is now my wife, appeared to me ; now 
she seems pale and yellow.” He then gives a long and 
minute description of Jiis Marie, os she first charmed 
him. Such was the oncct of her presence, tliat he con> I 
fesscs : ** I lost all empire over ray reason, and was happy 
only when, instead of clerk, I became husband.” He 
concludes with a farewell to the city. '• Arras, Arras, 
city of lawsuits, hatred and treasons. Farewell, a 
hundred thousand times and more. 1 go elsewhere to ! 
study the evangel.” 

As Adam is about to go, comes his old father, Maistre 
Henry, and greatly applauds his resolution ; " Qood son,” 
he says, 1 pity thee for having lost thy time for a wife ; 
now be wise and depart.” But the young msu reminds 
his flither ibat he cannot live in the metropolis unless 
provided with money. "One can’t live at Paris for 
nothing.” The father replies, that he has no money, 

' (1) A similtr eottom prevailed la this In maav parishes 

Eohia Hood's Boweit wen set up on certoia heUdeys in tte spring. 


and is besides^ old, infirm, and full of aches and p^ns. 
A physician, who hears these complaints exclaims, 
" w ell know I of what you are ill ; it is a disease called 
avarice,’* and goes on unsparingly to enumerate all the 
citizens of Arras afflicted with the same malady. Other 
personages enter and take part in a dispute that arises 
out of the physician’s censorious remarks, and ip the 
midst of it comes a priest bearing the relics of St. Acarius, 
on which the disputants cease their quarrel, and join in 
doing homage, and paying their contributions to the 
sacred remains. Among others, an idiot presses forward ; 
but, after he has touched the bones, utters greater follies 
than before, under which, however, are concealed a series 
of sarcasms against the loose manners of the clergy. 
The fairies next make their appearance, followed by 
llellequin, the prototype of the modern Harlequin. 
Kiqiiet, a citizen, and Adam, prepare a table for the 
three fairy queens, Arsile, Maglore, and Morganc ; but, 
unfortunately, no knife has been laid for Maglore, whose 
anger is greatly excited by the neglect. Morgane, on 
the contrary, well satisfied, proposes to reward the pre- 
l)arcrs of the feast; for liiqiict she wishes plenty of 
money, and for Adam, that he may bo the must amorous 
clerk in the world. Arsile promises that the latter shall 
be jovial, and a good writer of songs, and that 1 liquet 
shall buy all his merchandize cheap, and at good profit. 
But jllaglorc has not forgotten her anger; she wishes 
that Kiqnet may never have a hair on the crown of his 
head, and'for Adam, who boasts of going to the schools 
at Baris, that he may do nothing but stay in Arras, and 
forget himself in the arms of his young and loving wife. 

The fairies then give a specimen of their supernatural 
skill, and lake their departure, singing a motet, and 
followed by llellequin ehantiug " Say, lits iny hat well 
A drinking scene, without which no drama at that 
period would have been complete, ensues — the monk, 
with his saintly relics, is uninerei fully jeered, and the 
sitting terminates in a boisterous chorus, " Aia sat on a 
high tower.” After which the crowd disperses; each one 
returns to his own home ; and thus ends this first spe- 
cimen of early French comedy. 

I In London, the company of parish clerks were for a 
long period the only pcrfonijcrs. They acted before 
Richard II. and his queen in ; and, as recorded by 
Maitland, again in 1409, " with great applause, for eight 
days Buecesslvely, at Skinner’s Well, near Clerkenwcll, 
a play concerning the Creation of the World, at which 
were present most of the nobility and gentry of the 
kingdom.” Wc have already instanced some of the 
mutations of the dramatic art : pageants, niorrice- 
dances, mimes, mummeries, and Christmas carols, are 
among the more prominent changes. The readers of 
Scott's novels are acquainted with his description of the 
Abbot of Unreason and his revels. Of a similar cha- 
racter were tho festivals of the Boy Bishop in England, 
and of the Ass in France. In 1539 Sir David Lyndsay 
wrote his fiimous play, The Three Estates, in which 
the ceremonies and superstitions of the Church are 
severely criticised and condemned. Religious plays, 
however, had not ceased to be represented in Scotland so 
late as 16*00 ; in which year, by tho exertions of tho 
Presbyterians, they were forbidden at Perth as a "dis- 
honour of the haill toun.” 

In the sixteenth century the dramatic art 
further progress. The first regular English tragedy, 
Ferrex and Porrex, was written in 1561; it contains 
several passages of great power and boanty. In 
appeared, what was long considered to be the first 
comedy, entitled. Gammer GurtorCs NeMe: late ro^ 
searcbes, however, give the precedence, by some yeacs, 
to another play, ^,ph Roister Doister ; a piece mil of 
point and humour, which remains the earliest spedmen 
of English comedy. From this we pass by a succetsion 
of writers to the historical plays which Shakspeare 
rendered his name immortal — and bring onr remarks to 
a close. 
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A LAND JOURNEY ROUND THE WOBLD.» 
Aftee obBGiring the various matters of interest in the 
Indian territory, Sir Qeoigc Simpson passed into the 
Oregon district, or, as it may called, the Columbia 
region. Most of the critical debates between Great 
Britain and the United States have been terminated 
since the voyage of our traveller ; and wo must, there- 
fore, pass over the arguments 1)earing upon the claims 
of the two countries to this territory. It may, however, 
be observed, that the region was brought under the 
influence of English civilisation by the North-western 
Pur Company, which coalesced in 1821 with the Hud- 
son's Bay association, and thus the whole district came 
under the control of the latter body. It is a singular 
illustration of the influence of commerce, that the 
greater part of North America has been laid open to 
civilisation by the fur-trade. That the sale of the skins 
of certain small animals should be the means of changing 
the destinies of half a continent, docs not seem sur- 
prising to us, who know the mighty results accomplished 
by the merchant’s footstep in other regions ; but it is, 
nevertheless, a wonderful fact in the history of the 
world. 

Sir George, at last, reached Port Vancouveur, a station 
on the Columbia, after a journey of five thousand miles 
across the widest part of the American continent, 
through lakes and up rapid rivers, in which twelve 
weeks of constant labour tested the physical powers and 
patience of the party. Vancouveur was an important 
point in this journey, as from it the governor made first 
a trip to the Russian settlement at Sittra, and next to 
the coast of California; after which the determined 
tourist sailed for the Sandwich Islands; and, having 
satisfied his curiosity in these fair isles, again returned 
to Sittra. These voyages to and fro may not seem to 
be comprobended in the ]>lan of a journey round the 
world, being rather a deflection from the direct course ; 
but, as more than half the first volume is occupied in 
these trips, we must not omit some notice of the im- 
portant places brought before us by this portion of Sir 
George Simpson’s work. The journey to Sittra, we 
may be certain, was not tbc result of mere curiosity, for 
that settlement being the hcad-cjuartcrs of the Russian 
fur-trade in America, was a place of importance in the 
eyes of the governor of the great British Company, espe- 
cially as ho holds the opinion, that England and Russia 
arc destined to absorb the whole power of the world. If 
the reader will examine the north-west coast of Ame- 
rica in lat. 67“, he will see a small island forming one 
of the group once known as George the Third's Archi- 
pelago, but now called Sittra, or. New Archangel. The 
settlement was founded inlSOi, by the Russian Bara- 
noflT, and is now the centre of the Czar’s influence along 
that coast. Thousands of seals, otters, beavers, and sea- 
hoxwB, are annually slaughtered to support the constant 
demand for furs and ivory ; and, as twenty thousand teeth 
of the sea-horse are required yearly, and each horse pro- 
duces but two, ten thoasand of these large animals die 
yearly to supply the ivory trade alone in these remote 
seas. The surprise manifested at the sight of a steam- 
vessel, and the superstitious awe in which a piece of 
writing is held, prove bow little the natives of these 
regions are conversant with the resources of that civi- 
tod world, now pressing upon their most secluded 
homes. 

After the arrival of the emigrants from Red River, 
their guide, a Cree of the name of Bras Oroche. took a 
short trip in the Beaver. When asked what he thought 
of her, “ Don’t ask me,” was his reply ; “ I cannot 
speak ; my friends will say that I tell lies when 1 let 

(1) Concluded from psga 260. 


[ them know what t have seeh; Indlami Are fhftbi. 
know nothing. I can see that the iron 
makes the ship to go, but I caiinot seu mnhes tie 
iron machinery itself to go.” 

Bras Croche, though very hiteUigent, and like oU the 
Crees, partially civllieed, was, ncvcrUteleliAi so hill of 
doubt and wonder, that be would not hEm the 
till he got a certificate to the cflcct, that he hgd beeh eh 
board • ship which needed neiUior paddlers hor sails. 
Though not one of his countr^mien would undershiua a 
word of what was written, yet the most sceptical AlUOUg 
them would not dare to question the truth of a 
which had a doeumeut in its favour. A Havage siAum 
nearly as much in awe of paper, pen, and Ink, AS of 
steam itself ; and, if ho once puts his cross to any writing, 
ho has rarely been known to violate the engogetnent 
which such writing is siqtpoBod to embody or to rtsne* 
lion. To iiim, the very look of black and white is a 
powerful medicine. 

We must now bear in mind that the Russian 
ment has not expended all its care on the develop- 
ment of trade, but has also provided for the spiritual 
interests of its people ; a bishop, with fifteen priosU snd 
other clergy being placed in this remote spot. Whun 
the governor had completed his examination of HKtra 
and its resources, he retiirnod to Vancouveur, an«l, Im- 
mediately set sail for St. Kraiieisoo, on tlie coast of t’all- 
fornia. To follow him through tids route, would rtupdro 
an undue extension of Ihoso articles; l)ut,we cannot 
help noticing the agreement between the predict lou of 
Sir George Simpson on the fate of Oalifondn, and Its 
seizure by the forces of the rniied States, during the 
present war against Mexico, ** English, in some mUiMc 
or other of the word,” says he, ** the richest portions of 
California must become; either Great Britain will In 
troducc her wol]-regnlate<] fre<‘(loni of al) (dasses and 
colours, or the pcoj)!© of the Dnited Slates will innii 
date the country with their own noeuliar mixtnro of 
liolpless bondage and lawless insubordination.” Tho 
corniptiou of the government, the rapaeity of the Offi- 
cials, and the general Insubordiimtion of all e]a«»e«, 
were forced upon the traveller’s attention at every rden, 
and displayed themselves amidst the symbols of repuh- 
licanism. With such jn'oofs of national desnoralizatiou, 
it was impossible not to sec the gloomy issue lowering 
over the liglit-hearteil, indolent Callf(»rnlans. 

licaving this country the govonior sailed for the far- 
famed Bandwich islands, memorable for the death of 
Cook, and remarkable for the indicaiions they aflbrd id’ 
fierce vulcanic agencies once working In those liomes of 
the I’acific. One fact, montioned by Bir George Blinp* 
sou, su^ests the probable origin of the term Povinn, 
as applied to that vast ocean which Htretehes for (vu 
thousand miles across the globe. During a run ot lae 
thousand three hundred miles the breeze blew with so 
gentle and agreeable a force that noitlu r studding nor 
sky sails were once taken in. ** If it. wa^ under similalr 
circumstances, as is said to have been the ease, tliat 
Magellan, the first European that travcrsc<l tills oCAEU, 
and probably the first navigator that spanned it fit a 
stretch, made his way from South America to tie 
Philippines, he could not probably have bestowed umn 
it a name more appropriate and expressive than thol of 
the Pacific. Nor did his individual exporieucc d^r 
from the general fact. Excepting in Its most nortlilarn 
and more southern latitudes, this boundless sea is 
narily so calm that open boats may erosa it with safety, 
axtd in fact, its least sheltered portion, lying 1>etween 
the Polynesian islands and Spanish America, and alu^t 
equalling the breadth of the Atlantic, hia actually bdto 
so traversed, Captain Hinckley having eatrled a num^ 
of horses, (rather ugly customers by-the byc, ft>r 
ocoasion,) in an undecked vessel fi*om OAllfnrnlA '^ 
Woatooi, one of tho Sandwich Islands. It Is dicmbtllw 
tbisebaiacteristic tranquillity of the Paelfle Ocenni wMlIt 
has been the means« under Providenoe, |f {4opUl^ 

I almost every islet that floats on Its boi^*^ four ^ 




the SMidvi^ Isknds send up high peekB which gre seen 
fee off «t sea by the distant manner ; two of these 
vohsaiiie mountains rise from the island of Elawiui to 
the height of thirteen thousand feet, bei^ visible at a 
distance of more than fifty leagues. This strengthens 
the supposition that the whole group must have been 
seen by the Spaniards who navigated those seas in the 
Idth and I7th centuries ; indeed proo/^f exist of an 
intercourse between the natives and the Spaniards at a 
distant period. 

The once active craters of the Sandwich group are all 
extinct, save one on Mount Loa, which still utters most 
significant hints of the powers once raging in these 
beautiful seas. Civilisation may now be said to have 
fixed her home firmly in these islands ; whither science, 
commerce, and Christianity have entered from Europe. 
A regular government is established, consisting of what 
we call king, lords, and commons, the nobles being 
fifteen chiefs selected by the king, forming therefore a 
species of elective peerage ; whilst the commons consist 
of seven r^resentatives chosen by all the inhabitants of 
UawadL Those, then, who are enamoured of universal 
suffrage might find some gratification from a residence 
in Hawaii. For the satisfaction of some amintious 
ladies in England we must add, that nearly one half of 
the Hawaiian house of lords consists of the lady 
peeresses. In the whole group arc thirteen islands, of 
which four alone claim the attention of the navigator, 
either from their population or the convenient position 
of their harbours. Hawaii, formerly called Owhyhee, 
where Cook perished, is the largest, measuring a hun' 
dred miles in length and about eighty in breadth where 
widest ; the remains of an extinct crater, or rather voh 
conic lake, twenty-four miles in circumference, arc 
visible in this former home of subterranean fires. The 
inhabitants are estimated at about 40,000, being chiefly 
found on the narrow girdle of land round the coast, for 
the dry lava-like interior presents few attractions to 
settlers. Mowee, the island next in size, is about forty- 
eight miles long, and twenty-eight miles wide. Woahoo, 
having a surface nearly equal to that of Mowee, is im- 
portant to the navigator on account of being the seat of 
government, and possessing the most important harbour 
called Honolulee, whither numerous whaling ships re- 
pair for provisions and repairs. This place, the centre 
of dvilisation for these islands, has a population of nine 
thousand, of which one thousand are probably English 
and Americans, or descended from these. Thus have 
been linked to Europe, by a system of commerce and j 
<^riatSanity, these remote land^ the discovery of which, 
toward the close of the lost century, excited the curiosity 
I of our fathers, and may yet draw within the circle of 
dvlliMtion the far-stretching groups of Polynesia. One 
fitct in the histoiy of these islands is rather startling, 
and suggests the possibility that, at some future period, 
the whole native population may become extuicL The 
number on every island appears to diminish. Van- 
couveu]^ the companion of Cook, conjectured that the 
population had much diminished in the short period of 
thirteen years which had elapsed between the time of 
Cook and his own visit; and later observations confirm 
thifl melancholy fact in the statistics of these fair 
islands. A census was taken in 1832, when the popu- 
lation returns amounted to 180,000; four years later 
another enumeration was made, when the numbers were 
oidy 109,000, presenting a most singular instance of 
decrease, and almost forcing us to suspect some blun- 
dering in taking the census. But the same dork item 
Is agi^ presented by the enumeration in 1840, when 
the whole population was reckoned at 88,000, Even if 
we distrait foeso returns^ which we have no just reason 
for doing, there are other olrcumataincea pointing in the 
same ominona direction. diaprapoftion in some { 
; distrieta between the births mid iema, in a given j 
^ Mfiod, ia so great, that nothing but dastmtion awaits j 
wepei^le should the aame atate of thlngaeoBtin u d. | 
Tbila, in a certain piurt of 


the Island, the births te a year were but sixty-one, 
whilst the deaths in the same period were 132. In the 
most cultivated part of another ialaadit was found that 
among fi,541 adults there were only '^sixty^ight men and 
sixty-five women who hgd more than two children each." 
Some ascribe this diminution to the trade in sandal- 
wood, which was sold to the idolaters at China to burn 
as a fragrant ofiering in their temples. The labours 
undergone in procuring this from the almost inacces- 
sible mountain heights on which it grew, destroyed 
hundreds of the natives, unaccustomed to the changes 
of temperature consequent upon such pursuits. But 
this cause cannot bo operating now, for the divinities of 
the Chinese have long since consumed the fragrant 
wood ; the natives, therefore, no longer die in the wild 
solitudes of the sandal mountains. Two other causes of 
depopulation are still at work ; one the emigration of 
the men to other regions, a thousand being supposed to 
leave the islands every year for the coasts of South 
America, and in the whaling ships. This, by itself, 
would sufficiently explain the decrease in the popula- 
tion; some, however, bring in another agency, and 
ascribe to the Sandwich Islands* women so heinous a 
neglect of their children as must fearfully increase the 
wantc of infant life. The language of Sir George Simp- 
son is severe on this liead. “ Speaking of the mass, the 
females of the Sandwich Islands are worthy ropresento- 
tivc.s of those of their own sex, who, after Cook’s death, 
witnessed with indifference from the ships the slaughter 
of their countrymen and friends. To say nothing of 
such things as infanticide, the mothers of the Sandwich 
Islands indulge in the lesser abominations of exchanging 
children, and of allowing pet puppies to share Nature’s 
food with their own offspring. So far from wondering 
at the numerical deficiency of the rising generation, we 
ought rather to bo surprised that there is a rising gene- 
ration at all in a country where women, regard their 
own infants and those of others with equal affection, 
and lavish on either far less of their fondness than on 
the progeny of one of the lower animals." What a ter- 
rible picture is this for us to contemplate, who have 
been in the habit of regarding those islands as the most 
favoured scenes of the Christian missionaries* labour ! 
Wo cannot avoid suspecting that Sir George Simpson 
is far too sweeping in his assertions respecting the pre- 
sent moral state of the women, and that he has rather 
drawn his description from things as they were twenty 
years ago. If his account be true with respect to the 
existing condition of the Sandwich Islands, then have 
onr congratulations been too early and indiscriminate. 
Our author does, however, intimate his hope of the 
rising of bettor times. *' The woman have exhibited," 
he says, " far brighter and more numerous proofs of 
that change of heart which is the single end and aim 
of pure Christianity." Still, he cannot help sounding 
again the knell of the whole population at some ap- 
proaching period. " Viewed by itself, civilisation has 
been, and still continues to be, a canker worm to prey 
on the population of the group. There is something 
truly deplorable in the reflection that in this Arohipeiago 
civilisation is sweeping the aborigines from the land of 
their fathers, without placing in their stead others bet- 
ter than themselves. If there be any truth in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs, the principal measure for preserving 
the native population appears to be the elevation of tli 
female character. Now, there are are only two instru- 
ments by which this elevation can possibly be effeeted— ^ 
Christianity and pnblic opinion." It is a sad scene in 
the history of human progress when a newly disoovered 
people, instead of being added to the old family of 
nations, is gradually aimihilated by a host of siauter 
influences. We may hope, however, that the natiM 
will soon become so completely identifiud with the 
English race, that their decay may be arrested before it 
passes the oritiea! point. 

This amalganmtiwa has proceeded to a great extent, 
and the increasing yftvmnfm of fur language must 
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tend to bind the natires more fimly to ua. Bnglith it 
doitined ere long to be the Ternacular tongoa of the 
group. It must advance aa civiUiatioa advanoea, and 
the more rapidly the better ; for nothing else is so 
likely to promote that amalgamation of the European 
and Polynesian races, which can alone preyent the 
aborigines— 'if they are at all rescued from Uie decay 
that threatens them— from sinking into the condition 
of ** hewers of wood, and drawers of water,” 

Sir George Simpson blames the missionaries for con> 
tinning to support the use of the Hawaiian language, and 
so raising up a barrier to a freer intercourse with the know- 
ledge and civilisation of England. His objections seem 
sound ; but into this point we cannot enter. Perhaps it 
may receive some attention from the directors of the Sand- 
wich Island Mission. The old native dress has been in 
most cases laid aside, and the reader who remembers the 
accounts of the former savage dress— the malo, the paw, 
the and the war-cloaks — would bemthcr surprised 

were he to arrive suddenly in Honolulu on a Sunday, 
and seo not only shoes and stockings, but a crowd of 
l>onncts and parasols on their way to church. These 
brown ladies have a decided liking for i^y attire, — a 
satin bonnet trimmed with lace, or a bright coloured 
silk dress, being especially coveted. This tendency gives 
the inissionarieH no small trouble, us they feel hound to 
oppose the indulgence of such luxuries. The preceding 
remarks, ho it observed, refer principally to the dress of 
the women ; as to the men, many of them keep to the 
garb of their ancestors. Some of the qualities of these 
Sandwich Islanders arc highly estimated by those who 
know the people best, and Sir George Simpson, speak- 
ing of their courage, says : ** They arc, without excep- 
tion, the most valiant of the Polynesians, being perfect 
heroes, for instance, in comparison with the natives of 
the Society Islands. In short, with their fidelity and 
courage combined, the Sandwich Islanders, if ofiicered 
like our Eastern sepoys, would make the finest soldiers 
of colour in the world.” 

The love of the natives for excitement, finery, and 
show, is thus hit off: — *'In promenading, certain days 
of the 'Week take the shine out of others. For instance, 
Tuesday, as every body washes every thing on Monday, 
brings out the belles like so many new pins, with 
gowns as clean, and smooth, and stiff, as storch, and 
irons, and soap, can make them ; while the fair wearers, 
that all things may be of a piece, generally embrace the 
same occasion of making their fresh wreaths and gar- 
lands. For these reasons, Tuesday is a stranger's best 
opportunity for obtaining a full and complete view of 
the beauties of Honolulu, for, though never very prudish, 
yet they are now peculiarly ready to appreciate and 
return the compliment of being the observed of all 
observers. Saturday, again, has its own proper 
merit, inferior to Tuesday in point of show wd cere- 
mony, but superior to it in variety and intensity of ex- 
citement. On this day, little or no work is done ; and 
all those who can get horses, gallop about from morn- 
ing till dusk, in the town and neighbourhood, to the 
danger of such as are poor enough, or unfashionable 
enough, to walk.” 

The leader will not, perhaps, be surprised to find 
this Polynesian state possessed both of a navy and 
army ; l^e former consisting, not of the old fashioned 
cmioes beheld by Cook, but of armed decked schoonera, 
manned by native seamen ; and the later of a militia, 
trained in the European system. Civilisation has also 
taught the kings the art of extracting a fixed revenue, 
one item of which is a poll-tax on all above fourteen, 
at the rate of a dollar for a man, of half a dollar for a 
woman, of a quarter of a dollar for a boy, and of the 
eighth of a dollar for a girl” Besides this, a labour 
pmbtax is exacted from all the men, at the rate of six 
^ys' labour on the public works in eveiy month. 

The old paganism of these islands was formally 
aboU^ed ia 1819, by the king Lilo Lilo, without, 
Btiwige as it may seem, adopting another sys^ ThU 


lisaaiagttlariiiimnQeof aimtion of MitM discafidte 
thMr anoieni go^ from a pmm dlibmlsf^ caused 

ters out of their old relij^on wl^oat^Sn^iig a heM 
in a fresh svstem. Thus, the miasioiiirtim» Wik tbitr 
arrival, found the land open for their opiammm 

Into the disputes between the French fOWnmenh 
the Protestant missionaries, and the nattyaiL erO caimol 
enter: it must, however, he noted, ilmt iMf CihKiKgi 
Simpson found Uiree Romish priests in Honoluln, whom 
a bishop was shortly expected. Ho blanioe the mli* 
sionaries for this result. “It was they who iuttodttasd 
secular autliority as an instrument ox oonverslon, ikoA 
sanctioned its mcrciloHs abuse. It is chiefly their in* 
flexible austerity that has filled the (Roman) Cathidle 
ranks ;->it is their unrelenting code of inaiinerM mi 
morals, as enforced by pecumary i>eiialtles, that has 
driven the people to ombrace a new faith.” We must 
remark, in concluding this article, that the situatiuii of 
the Sandwich Isles fits them to become the of 

Polynesian commerce, l»eing on tho direct route from 
Cape Horn to the nortliorn parts of the Pattific, and In 
the path from Mexico to China, acoeRsihle to Intth 
Chinese and Japanese traders, whether going or re- 
turning; whilst their secluded iiositioii iti the uddst 
of the ocean, nrevents the possibility of a rival to iludr 
pros|)erity. Tho group is also so placed as U> he Iti iho 
centre of the three great whaling grounds, that on 
the Equator, the one near Japan, and the Hussiaii sta* 
tion. From 1 836 to 1 889, two hundred and fifty five 
whalers entered the harbour of Honolulu, of which all, 
except five, were American or liritlsh. 

We must now follow Htr George Simpson througli a 
journey across the Old Continent, a track over which 
Mr. Murray’s hand-hooks of travel would he of llttlo 
use. When about to plunge into the wilds of Asiatic 
Russia, our traveller still feels perfectly at home, having 
no more consciousnes.'* of strangeness than if about to 
take a summer's trip through Cumberland. H« 
scarcely, indeed, looks upon tho Russians as fomignein, 
bidding us sec in tlie Normans the common origin uf 
the people of Queen Victoria and the subjects of thu 
Osar, hussia and England are, therefore, aoeording to 
Sir Geoigc Simpson, two brothers, or, if the grain* 
mariaus please, two sisters, who, having gone in opp^>site 
directions to make their fortunes, meet, with surpdsti^ 
on the other side of the globe. The imimrtanoe A thu 
view here suggestod will fully justify the citation of ilia 
following passage : — 

''Before plunging into that colossal empire, whose 
length is to occupy an almost uninterrupted iUght < - 
for journey I cannot call it — of about five mouths, lot me 
indulge in a brief retrospect of such portion of my 
wanderings as I have liappily accomplished. 

1 have threaded my way round nearly half the globe, 
traversing about two hundred and twenty degreea of 
longitude, and upwards of a hundred of latitude; and 
in this circuitous course 1 have spent mure than a year| 
fully three-fourths on tho land, and barely ono-fourthoil 
tho ocean. 

"Notwithstanding all this, I have uniformly fblt mare 
at home, with the exception of my first sqjoum at 
Sittra, than I should have felt In Calais. To Say 
nothing of having always found kindred soeiety, 1 have 
everywhere seen our nice, under a great variety of hir* 
camstances, either actually or virtually inveeled lilb 
the attributes of sovereignty. 1 have seen the EMRsh 
dtizena of a young republic, which bM already doiNed 
its original territory, without any vislbhl or eonceiviijiile 
obsloele in the way of its indeflidie cxtsnaioii ; t ls|ee 
seen the English colonisia of a Ofxngmed proviagi^ 
iHdle the descendants of the fiiitt pesieesors, howspT 
inferior in wealth and infinence, hate reason ti> rrioin^ 
lim defeat of their fethsM; I hate seen die laiMfe 
peats that stud the wilderness from the Oftfadlan Sfeii 
to the Paeific Ocean; I have saen the XaglUlt adthn* 
] taime, with that iaiade fnwer whkh maM 
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tidml, whether Briton or Americian, « reel represonta* 
tive of his country, monopolising the trade, and in- 
fluenduff the destinies, of Spanidi California; and, 
lastly, IliaTe seen the English merehants and English 
mtsBionaries of a barbarian Arohipelago, which promises, 
under their care and guidance, to become the centre of 
the traffic of the east and west, of the new world and 
the old. In seeing all this, I hare seen loss than the 
half of the gwdeur of the English race. 

'' How insigniiicant, in comparison, are all the other 
nations of the earth, one nation alone excepted ! With 
the paltiy reseiration of the Swedish Peninsula, 
liussia and Great Britain literally gird the globe, 
where either continent has the greatest] breadth, a fact 
which, when taken in connexion with their early annals, 
can scarcely fail to be regarded as the work of an 
especial Providence. Hardly was the Western Empire 
trodden under foot by the tribes that were commis- 
sioned for the task, from the Rhine to the Amoor, 
when He, who systematically vindicates his own glory 
by the employment of the feeblest instruments, found 
in the unknown wilds of Scandinavia the germ of a 
northern hive, of wider range and loftier aim. At once, 
as if by a miracle, a scanty and obscure people burst 
on the west and the east as the dominant race of the 
times; one swarm of NomianB was finding its way 
through France to England, while another was estab- 
lishing its supremacy over the Sclavonians of the Bo- 
rysthenes ; the two being to meet in opposite directions 
at the end of a thousand years. 

“ It is in this view of the matter that I have in these 
pages preferred the epithet JSnglish, as comprising 
both British and American, to the more sonorous form 
of Anglo-Saxon. The latter not only excludes the true 
objects of Divine preference, but, also, in excluding 
the Normans, it loses sight of the co-operation of Russia 
as the appointed auxiliary of England in promoting, 
perhaps by different means, tlic grand cause of com- 
merce and civilisation, of truth and peace. Even the 
very difference of language, while it practically makes 
me a stranger, serves to confirm my deductions. 

** In addition to the permanent conquests already men- 
tioned, the Normans, as a mere episode in. their history, 
rivalled Grecian and Italian fame on the soil of Italy 
and Greece, and yet, though uniformly victorious in ail 
the climes of Europe, they were never numerous 
enough to engraft their own speech on that of those 
whom they subdued. This unparalleled success cannot 
be otherwise explained than by believing that the Nor- 
mans were everywhere strengthened by the Almighty to 
acoomplish the universal purposes of his omniscience.’’ 

Bir George Simpson arrived at Sittra, from the Sand- 
wich Islands, on Easter Sunday, the 18th of April, 
according to the Russians, who obstinately keep to the 
old style, thus being always twelve days behind the rest 
of Europe. Easter is a great festival throughout Christ- 
endom, but the Russians are perhaps the most deter- 
mined, if not the most refined, in their hilarity ; a 
result which doubtless arises from the exceeding rigour 
of the six weeks' fast preceding the celebration of the 
Resurrection. There is sometimes a coarseness in the 
mere animal festivities attending such festivals amongst 
a rude people, though in this respect the Russians do 
not stand alone. From xfioming to night, we had to 
run a gauntlet of kisses. When two persons met, one 
said, * Christ has risen,’ while the other replied, ' Yes, 
surelY ho risen,’ and then came the salutations, 
some of them certainly pleasant enough, but many of 
them, even when the performers were qf the fair sex, 
perhaps too highly flavoured for perfect comfort. In 
]|flain truth, most of the draes of the village had been 
more liberal of some other liquids than of clean water.’’ 

The grandeur of the event coQiinemoraied on such a 
•day is certainly in stnmge eontrastirlth the intoxication 
of the celebrants ; but we must not exnlt on this point ; 
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rigour of the Lent flist, and the consequent natural ex- 
cesses, are thus described. 

"With respect to Lent in particular, not only the 
priesthood, but also the laity, exhibited the greatest 
strictness, not akamming on b^f, like the Californians, 
but really fasting according to rule.” Of the superior 
Russian clergy placed in this remote part of the world, 
Sir George Simpson held a high opinion, attributable, 
doubtless, to his intercourse with the Bishop of Sittra, 
of whom he thus speaks. " On taking leave of this wor- 
thy prelate, 1 cannot refrain from rendering a small 
tribute of praise to his character and qualifications; 
and, OB he is still in the prime of life, 1 trust that his 
widely-scattered flock may long enjoy the benefit of those 
powers of mind and body which combine to fit him for 
his important and arduous charge. His appearance im- 
presses a stranger with something of awe, while, on far- 
ther int.ercouree, the gentleness which characterises his 
every word and deed insensibly moulds reverence into 
love; and, at the same time, his talents and attainments 
arc such as to be worthy of his exalted station. With all 
this, the bishop is sufficiently a man of the world to 
disdain anything like cant. His conversation, on the 
contrary, teems with amusement and instiTiction, and 
his company is much prized by all who have the honour 
of his acquaintance.” 

The policy of the Russian government in religious 
matters shames our statesmen, who have so frequently 
neglected the spiritual interests of the most important 
colonics, thus weakening the tics which should ever 
link remote dependencies to the moiher state. 

" The presence of a bishop, and a complete body 
of ecclesiastics in this corner of the empire, is merely 
in accordance with the long tried policy which has 
amalgamated so many uucongeiual tribes into a com- 
pact people, by means of one law, one language, one 
faith, — a policy which England, perhaps through the 
freedom of her institutions, has too much ncgleclcd. 
Through this policy*', Russia, though apparently the 
most unwieldy state on earth, is yet more decidedly one 
and indivisible than any other dominion in existence, 
as is more than proved by the fact, that a single one of 
the three principles of cohesion which cement her 
parts into a whole, vests in her an almost direct sway 
over the foreign professors of her creed.” 

The religion of the vast majority of Ihc Russians is 
more surrounded with ceremony than that of the 
Roman Catholics, and the highest veneration is alwu^'s 
manifested towards every symbol of an ecclesiastical 
character. A circiimstanco of this kind led Sir George 
Simpson and one of bis friends into a laughable mistake. 
A female servant was always observed, when she entered 
the sitting room, " to bow down to the ground at eveiy 
step, crossing herself reverentially. Whether she meant 
to exorcise him, or worship him, or, in default of a cap, 
to set her rosy chocks at him, he could not tell ; but by 
means of signs be kept entreating her not to trouble 
herself on his account. In spite of my maturer years, 
the pretty maiden behaved towards me in the same 
extraordinary way ; and, what was far more mysterious, 
she still continued, when, I slipped away to try her, to 
rehearse her obeisances before the empty chair. 

** While I was speculating on her proceedings, 1 haj> 
pened to cast my eyes on the grim visage of an ima^ 
which OQcupied a niche in a dark corner of the rooffi, 
behind the position which I had just left. The bubble 
was now burst, and my young predecessor was, of 
course, mortified to find on my return to head quarters, 
that the maid’s conspicuous attentions had been direetea 
over bis head to a musty old saint.” 

Such reverence for the externals of religion may iio 
of great service in the management of a rode people, 
whose feelings would be little affected by a higher species 
of teaching. 

Leaving Sittra, the travdlbr sailed direct for the 
southern point of Kamschatka, which, though it pos- 
sesses an area as extensive sa the surface of the British 
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Islesi and Uea in the Bame latitude, can but Just ihed its j 
miserable population of four thousand peisons. Keeping ! 
on through the land-locked and sballoir sea of Ochotsk, | 
Sir Qeorge Simpson reached the town which gives a name 
to this sea. This is a station of the Eusrian Fur Com- 
pany, and was a few years since a penal settlement. The 
eight hundred inhabitants of Ocliotsk, have, it must be 
admitted, few facilities for studying the beauties of the 
landscapes, for ''a more dreaiy scene can scarcely be 
conceived. !N^ot a tree, and hardly a green blade, is to 
be seen within miles of the town ; and in the midst of 
the disorderly collection of huts, is a stagnant marsh, 
which, unless when frozen, must be a nurscrj' of all 
sorts of malaria and pestilence. The climate is at least 
on a par with tho soil. Summer consists of three months 
of damp and chilly weather, daring great part of which 
the snow still covers the hills, and tho ice chokes the 
harbour; and this is succeeded by nine months of 
dreary winter, in which the cold, unlike that of more 
inland spots, is as raw as it is intense. In summer, in 
fact, nobody goes out of the house without necessity. If 
tho weather be fine, then the noxious vapours of the 
stagnant marsh are to be dreaded ; and if tho weather 
be not fine, then the rain and wind are to bo avoided. 
In winter, again, the cold is too severe for much expo- 
sure, being of that raw, damp, disagreeable kind, which 
no clothes can keep out.” 

At Ochotsk, the long overland journey to St. Potors- 
burgli begins, being performed partly on horseback, and 
partly in the boats of tho Lena. Neither four-horse 
coaches nor railway engines offer thoir services to con- 
voy the traveller; but the richer natives keep largo 
caravans of horses, and with one of those drovers named 
Jacol), a petty prince of the Yakut! tribe, Sir Qeorge 
Simpson contracted for a conveyance to Yakutsk in 
^eighteen days. Some of these caravans present a 
singular spectacle, when six hundred horses, laden with 
valuable merchandize, pass in long file over the solitary 
wastes. The horse may indeed be said to be the life of 
tho Yakuti. *'The horse is to tho Yakuti, what the 
walrus is to the Aleutians, their best friend in a great 
variety of ways. Besides being sold for a price, bis 
labour earns money for his owner ; his flesh is used as 
food; the hides of the inner part of bis thigh mako 
water proof boots, wliilc tho rest of his skin is formed 
into cap, shirt, and trousers; and lastly, as we have just 
seen, liis mane and tail become the means of drawing 
fish out of the water.” 

The traveller found his title of ''Governor,” the 
highest in those regions, of essential use. " Our mili- 
tary guardian, who rode on a-head, had represented us 
as very great men indeed, in spite of our plain clothes; 
everybody was more obsequious than words could tell. 
The commiKsary, who met us in full uniform, talked 
to us for half an hour, uncovered in. the open air, while 
all the subordinates doffed their caps at least a hundred 
yards before they reached us.” At length, after seven- 
teen days hard riding, the party entered Yakutsk, tho 
capital of Eastern Siberia, and tho monument of Cossack 
valour and perseverance, — ^for Russia owes Siberia to the 
dftrirtg courage of a Cossack chief in the sixteenth 
century. This rude soldier of the Don, who thus 
opened Western Asia to Europe, was named Yermac, 
and a monument in the ancient city of Tobolsk pre- 
serves the memory of his deeds. Far around Yakuts 
Btretohes a lonely region, tho dreary monotony of which 
is only broken by the footsteps of the hunters and ivory 
seekers. Whence does this ivory cornel no animal is 
destfoyed to enrich civilized man with the precious 
kdhUanee, for the bones of huge fossil creatures, of the 
extinct mammoth spedee, cover the plains of Eastern 
Siberia* 

" Providence had seen fit, in some distant age, to 
deposit in the very coldest region on the fhee of the 
globe, an inexhaustible sni^lj of iui organic snhetance, 
which all provioiis experim would have expected to 
discover only in troplcsl dimes. The bones of the 


mammoth were foimd in the gmpM j^nndanee thioni^ 
out aU the norih-weslem fink of K^tern 
Spring after spring, the aRavliil hankii it It^ lakes ani 
rivers, enunbling under the tluiw» glffi tin, 0 It waiiL 
their dead; and beyond the veiw verge iobabiteA 
world, the islands lying opposite to Mi of the 
Yana, and, as there was reason for beUwfinft the 
bed of the ocean itself, Utorally teemed itith Iheifo must 
mysterioQS memorials of antiquity.” ^ow iumi bonWI 
were scattered over these wastes wo eanhol itup to 
inquire, for such a course would lead ns within the 
fascinating circle of geological speculation. Yakulsk |a 
a striking illustration of the efiects produced \ty humsii 
wants and human industry ; for this city of the wasio 
is wholly dependent on tho trade in ivory and fur* 
which arc sold at a vast annual fair, whither troops cif 
dealers flock from all parts of fiilicria and Russia. 

From Yakutsk Sir George Simpson departed for 
Irkutsk, tho party being convoked in btiats up the 
magnificent river Lena, which is six lulteH wide at 
Yakutsk, though it is there eight hundred miles hnun 
tho sea. Tho route ran througjh the countries of (he 
Yakuti and tho Timgusl, two Siberian tribes, of which 
tho latter are the most dotemiinod and courageous ra«'e. 
The total number of ilie Yakut! is estimated at some- 
what less than 250,000, which, being spread ever su 
immense tract, are but lonely dwellers in a desolate 
land. 

I In Yakutsk are about four hundred houses, seven 
churches, a monastery, an liospiial, and a 1)arraek. Tim 
varieties of the temperature in ditlbreni seasons at Ibis 
place are astonishing. " Tho extreme temperaiuro of 
cither season is almost incredible. Tho ihcnnumeivr 
has stood in the shade at thirty- three degrees of Reau- 
mur or one hundrod and six degrees of Fahrenheit, wliilo 
it has fallen in duo time to fifty-ono degrees of llcauiuur 
or eighty-throc degrees of Fahrenheit below Zero, the 
difference being one hundred and eighty-nine flegrees 
of tho latter standard, or nine degrees more than Uio 
whole distance between tho fiweziiig and tlio builtng 
points of water.” Tho sub-soil is subjected to an eioind 
frost. "During tho whole year tho collars are said tq 
bo iu a frozen state, and tho M'ells to send up newly 
formed ice, for the heat of tho summer, excessive uh i|i 
is, never lasts long enough to dissipate Um olTeols of 
winter, to a depth of more than two or throo fret,” 
"There is, on the whole, littlo reason for doubting that 
tho ground is frozen to an immenso depth ; fur under 
tho uppermost yard, the frost nover loses in sununt r 
what it has ^ined in winter ; even the ice of the sea, sub- 
jected as it is, every summer to tho action of the sun 
and tho water, grows thicker from year to year, the 
first winter producing about ten foot, the second altout 
five, and so on.” 

The Cossacks aro tho great pooplo— the nobiliky, in 
fact, of these rogloiis— one of wlunn it is gencraUy 
necessary for a traveller to havo in his train, to roiise 
tho indolence of the natives, or quicken the zeal of 

E ostmasters. This the Cossack is alwtt,> s ready to do 
y tho summary application of bis whip to the of- 
fender’s body, a chastiHement which tho victim recolvfw 
withdue contrition, calling the costigator " his w orshtp.” 
The following littlo scene on the banks of the Ijenii 
will illustrate the above remarks. 

"Next day, being our seventh from BosUch, otpr 
CossBck gave us a specimen of his summary disclpUl|i|. 
As the progress of tho host w'ss not equal to thMsif^ 
cihility of his temper, tho mao of olm went aslnie 
in a small canoe to quicken tlio pace ; vim ksving mm 
six of the miserable drivers, Rnsrieas M Yakuti, ciiih 
moont at the word of command^ he belaboured thA 
In tom with a thick stick, apparently vdistrlbutaig m 
fofonis with impartiality. Tke nnraiisilng wroUMi 
seemed to feel the wanton ontmfe for less than oA 
seises; they took the wbA thing, In foeb W ninaittr 
of eomse. They wero^ fMuqps* ooaseieiii dChetW m 
imo degroe dAnred Wluit tin^got; aiid| eeftainl^ 
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Iteidii ii Ooelinae hftd ftimd belbfo, that, . 

vste iSbe system of coipotal duMtisemenl^ the peofde 
Hint hecome so degnded as hardlj to appreciate, at 
iMt within the limits of a traveUer's patience, the 
ft»m of any other moUTe.” After a twenty days* roy- 
age up the etream. Sir Geofge Simpson found carriages 
waiting for him at a place bearing the mnsical name of 
Figolofiiskaya, whence he travelled to Irkutsk, over the 
Bratsky stoppe along a ''whirling, Jolting, thumping 
road/' This citv, though presenting signs of magnifi- 
cence and wealth, and having a population of 20,000, 

S ve, nevertheless, proofs of decay; the wide streets 
ing fidmost deserted, and many of the houses tum- 
bling into mins." Want of space prevents us from fol- 
lowing the governor to Lake Baikal, to which vast 
inland sea ho made a visit before leaving Irkutsk, and 
for the same reason, we can but glance at his journey 
of 4,000 miles, from Irkutsk to St. Petersburgh. He 
was now accompanied b^ an officer of police, to secure 
all necessaries for the journey, and therefore dashed 
along to Tomsk, a flourishing town on the Tom, having 
a population of about 20,000. Thence he crossed the 
vast Barabinsky steppe with the utmost speed, fearful 
of being can^t, like Napoleon, by the winter. So 
rapidly did he advance, and so readily were horses pro- 
vided at the post-houses, that he was amazed at the 
unusual alacrity of the people. " The secret soon oozed 
out; our friends a*hci^, as much, perhaps, for their 
own convenience as for our glory, had insinuated that 
1 was on ambassador from the Emperor of China to the 
Czar; while the simple peasants, according to the 
natural growth of all marvellous stories, liad, of their 
own accord, pronounced me to be the brother of the 
sun and moon himself, pushing on to the capital with 
my interpreter and mandarins, in order to implore the 
assistance of the liussians against the English. Private 
accommodations were prepared for us at every station, 
and wo were decidedly the greatest men that had ever 
boon seen to the east of the Uralian mountains. As 
the roads were excellent, we enjoyed the joke, whirling 
at the rate of twelve or fifteen versts an hour." 

With such belter skelter driving, the whole party 
reached Tobolsk in nineteen days from leaving Irkutsk. 
The author here takes a review of the histoiy of Russia 
in Asia, the deeds of the Cossacks, the trade with 
China, and the gold mines of Siberia, which are the 
richest in the world. But, for all those digressions, we 
must, unwillingly, refer our readers to the book itself. 

Moscow and St. Petersburgh, through which his jour- 
ney now lay, are too well known to need remark here ; it 
is only necessary to say, that Sir George Simpson reached 
England in safety, having performed his voyage round 
the world in nineteen mouths and twenty-six days. 

Such travels undertaken by judicious and influential 
men, like Sir George Simpson, would soon open chan- 
nels for that intercourse of nation with nation, which 
would, in the end, unite the world in ono great family, 
and promote ^e civilisation of all people. 

W. D.*' 
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FBATBSnAL ATFBOTIOH. 

Th* French people having in 1789 taken possession 
of the Bostile, fliat ancient state prison, where so many 
pelHlcal crimes had been committed, where such fearful 
vengeangl had been summarily and secretly executed, 
the whoK edifice v^s ransacked, and totally destroyed, 
oi that occasion, a groat iron cage found, which 
proved to be that in which the 43ardinal de Balue, 
minister of Louis XI., had expiated forsSeven years the 
atrocious guilt of hdog tha inventor, but for other vic- 
' tiins, of the instrument which thus aerved for his own 
, {maishment. In anoth^ dungeon was diseovw^ a 
aecond iron cage, sinaHer, in the ^ a bend, wide at 


I top> aitdtennlnadlngnttheM^ in a point lo ner- 
I row, that any one idmi up in H could neither sit nor lie 
I nor stand uptight. 9%e last mentioned cage was the 
only one now romaining, of two, which had served, three 
centuries before, as the prison of two young princes, 
Henri and Francois de Nemours, sons of Jacques 
d'Armsgnac, who in the reim of Louis XL was Con- 
stable of France. It is well Icnown to aby who have 
read French History, that d’Armagnac had leagued with 
the Dukes of Burgundy and Brittany (Bretagne) to 
deliver up France to the English. This plot, which 
would have snatched the sceptre from the Imnds of the 
French monarch, was discovered to Louis when just 
ripe for execution, and Jacques d'Armagnac was in- 
stantly arrested, and sentenced to be behe^ed. He had 
two sons BO young at the time of his treason and its 
punishment, that when those poor children were asked 
if they had not been the accomplices of their father, 
they might have answered with the lamb in the fable; 
" How could I, when I was not boml” Nevertheless, by 
a refinement of cruelty, which even the barlmrism of the 
age cannot palliate, much less justify, Louis XI. ordered 
white robes to be put on the two boys, and thus attired, 
they were placed under the scaflbld on which tJicir 
father was standing, and when he received the fatal 
blow, the executioner sprinkled the white robes and 
their innocent heads with the blood of the criminal. 
Nor was the vengeance of Louis satiated by the punish- 
ment of the Constable. The two orhpans, dyed in a 
father’s blood, were taken to the Bastile, dragged to the 
subterranean dungeons, and there put into the two iron 
cages described before. Henri do Nemours was then 
eight years old, and his brother Franyois very nearly 
seven. 

The unhappy children, thus condemned to continual 
torture, had no other consolation but putting their 
hands tlirough the bars of the cages to grasp each that 
of the other. And all day long, and all night long the 
young brothers were hand in hand. 

Franyois, the younger of the two, was the most des- 
ponding. " 1 am so much hurt hero,” said ho, surely 
we cannot live long this way.” And he wept. 

" Come, come,” replied Henri, " a pretty fellow to cry 
at your age; besides you know papa never liked that 
we should cry. You see they arc treating us like men 
of whom they are afraid, so we must not behave like 
children. Instead of crying, let us talk of poor dear 
mamma.” 

And then the poor victims of the cruel policy of 
Louis XI. talked of days gone by, and of the beauti- 
ful domain of Loctour, where they had passed the first 
years of infancy. Once again did they climb their own 
hills of Armagnac, once more wander in its thick 
w'oods, once more run races in the broad walks of the 
baronial park. But alas ! it was only in imagination— 
yet the young prisoners found a momentary oblivion of 
their Buflerings in that blessed magic of memory which 
makes the present cease to exist for us, by bringing us 
back iuto the past. • 

One other slight alleviation to their wretchedness 
was afforded to these infant martyrs by a very little 
mouse, which, having crept out of its hole one day, was at 
first BO terrified by &e sig^t of the young princes, that 
it ran back as fast as possible to its hiding-placjS.' in 
vain did the children try to cosj^ it ; it was not till the 
next day that, pressed by hunger, she ventured out to 
pick up some of the crumbs which they had purpoedy 
let fall from the cages. By degrees, however, she heteame 
accustomed to the voices of the ehUdron,and a few 4m 
after her first anpearonee, she grow so tame, that ime 
climbed up to the cages of her pa^srona^ imd at Imigltti 
used to go from one to the other, and eat out of their 
hands. 

Bitt it was a small thing to the vindictive Louis that 
the blood of d*Anna|nac Imd stained the ffiir hair and 
white robe of hla dnldroifc Mid heard that the two 
little prisonero of the Bastllw^wero enduring their 
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poirar they had learned to eafundly ki. their iron 
cige^ nay^even to awake with an almoet eheeiAil "good 
morrow on thdr lips. He heard it'-^ean any heart 
that responds to one human feeling beliere that it but 
impelled him to deriae fresh torture for them ) He 
issued orders that a tooth should be extracted evexy 
week from each of the children. 

When the person appointed to this ofSce^ a man too 
long accustomed^ as the minister of the king’s savi^e 
cruelty, to the sight of suffering, to shrink from inflict- 
ing it, was introduced into the dun^n, he could not 
suppress an exclamation of pity at the spectacle of the 
two unhappy, yet patient little creatures. He was, 
however, obliged to tell tbe object of bis visit, and 
when the brutal order of tbe xing was announced, 
the little Francois uttered piercing cries, and Henri 
endeavoured to plead with the executioner. “ Mamma,” 
said he, “ would die of grief if she heard of my lltUe 
brother suffering so much. Oh I pray, Sir, spare him — 
I entreat of you not to put him to such pain ; you see 
how weak and ill he is already.” 

The executioner of the king's cruel purpose could no 
longer restrain his tears. '‘Tlicre is no alternative,” 
he said, but he sobbed as he spoke, " I must obey ; 1 
risk my life even by delay. My orders arc to hand the 
two teeth to the governor of the Hostile, in order that 
he may lay them before Uic king.” 

" In that ease,” said Henri, " you must only lake two 
from me. 1 am strong and can bear it, but the least 
additional sufiering would kill my brother.” 

And now a long and touching contest arose between 
the children as to which should suffer for the other. 
Surprised and aflected, the man liesitatcd for a few 
moments, and might, perhaps, have finally yielded to 
the dictates of pity, and have shrunk from executing 
his revolting office, had not a messenger coine from the 
governor to inquire the cause of his {iilatorine.ss. Tbe 
messenger knew that longer delay would bo regarded 
as a crime— he approached Henri and extracted a tooth : 
the child repressed evexy expression of pain, and seeing 
the man moving towards his brother’s cage, he cried, 
" Stay, you are to take another from me— you know I 
am to pay for us both.” And the heroic child obtained 
his wish, and his self sacrifice gave to the governor of 
the Bastilc the two teeth he was required to lay before 
the king. 

The cruel order was executed in its utmost rigour ; 
every week the minister of his barbarous will repaired 
to the dungeon, and every week Henri paid his own 
tax and that of his brother. But the strength of the 
noble boy was at last exhausted j a violent fever raged 
in his young veins ; lie gradually grew weaker, and his 
legs being unable to support him he was obliged to 
kneel in Sio cage. At length a day came when he felt 
that be had only a few minutes to live, and making a 
feeble effort to extend his band once more to his brother, 
ho said, "All is over, Franpois, 1 shall never see mamma 
again, but, perhaps, you may yet be taken out of this 
horrible place. Tell my darling metber that 1 often 
spoke of her, and that I never loved her so much as 
now that I am dying. Farewell* Francois,” gasped he, 
as bis breath failed him, "you will give our poor little 
white mouse her crumbs eveiy day. 1 depend upon 
you to take core of h^ ; will you not, dear Franpois 1” 

He heard not the answer of his brother, death snatched 
him from his suflerings, and he passed into that place 
"wtoe tbe wicked cease from troubling and the weaiy 
ara lit rest.” It may be presumed that Louis was 
actflmied in favour of the last of tbe Kemours, for, after 
tbo death of Henri, Franpois was released from bU iron 
cage and transferred to one of the ordinary dungeons. 

At leng^ the soul of the cruel monarch was required 
of him, and reign of Charles Till, began. His 
first act was to set at liberty idl the victims of the 
suspicious and hateful peUcy of Louts ZL Among the 
rest, Franpois de Nemoim was released, permitted <»ioe 
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AH INCmiilNT AT SEA. 

Fob the first few days our voyage was iMfirkaldy 
prosperous; our ship, the barque SobeHp ofsoUiaflflO 
torts, was well found; her captain, an etfMarieiieed 
hand, had been in the West Indian trade fer npwiwds 
of twenty years, and the crew were as fine a set of 
as could be desired ; all hardy and tliorongh golnir aaa* 
men. It was towards the end of Feltruary, and iltU 
weather had been for some days dry and open, with the 
wind at due east. Wo had a famous nm down the 
channel, and were well clear of the Bay of Biscay on (he 
fifth day, fully calculating to make Matleim on (ho 
twelfth. 

However, the rapid falling of the glass, and cextalu 
atmospherical indications, ledus soon to expect a ciinngo 
in these prospects, nor was It long before it was I'oaliniul. 
Every thing had been done, in anticipation, to make (he 
ship snug, by lowering our lighter spars, reducing ()te 
sails, and by shaping our course so as to have an atmtid- 
ance of sea room, so that, in fact, wc were well prepared 
for the worst. The wind had outirely droppeii, and the 
sails flapped heavily against the masts, as the ship rollthl 
and pitched under the influeneo of a long and iiuiHisy 
ground swell ; tbe sun set angrily, and a low moaning 
sound, as of wind, created a feeling of discomfort, whicli 
was not allayed by an observation of the captain, (hat 
we should " catch it 1 ) 0101*0 morning.” 

1 had retired to my berth, but I could not sleep, ntit 
BO much from ^sitivc apprehension as from that fevvr 
of doubt which is more distressing. I soon felt th(M the 
captain’s prognostication was uhout to be roalisodi ; tlm 
whistling of the wind througli the rigging sounded like 
funeral wailings ; the croaking of the masU, the straining 
and groaning of the bulk-heads, as the ship laboured in 
the weltering sea, were frightful. As I heard the waves 
rushing along the side of the ship, and roaring in my 
veiy car, it seemed as if death wero raging round the 
floating prison, seeking for his proy ; the mere starting 
of a nail, the yawning of a seam, might give him eu' 
trance. Suddenly I was alarmed by the loud cry of the 
watch, " A sail a-hcad I” 1 was on deck in a moment, 
and saw distinctly a siuall schooner close a head of ui*. 
with her broadside towards us ; escape w:m hopeleiM, 
we struck her just a mid-ships The forct!, the si so. 
and weight of our vessel bore her down below the waves , 
we passed over her, and were hurried on our course. Ah 
the cracking wreck was sinking Inmeatli us. 1 had a 
glimpse of two or threo wrotchod-lookiug beings, who, 
wiUi frantic gestures for help, and shriek of terror, were 
swallowed by the waves. 1 heard their drowning ei’y 
mingling with the wind, as the blast that boro it to my 
ear swept us out of all further hearing. I shall never 
forget that cry 1 It was some lime i»elbre wo could put 
tbe ship about, she was under such head way. We re- 
turned, as nearly as we could guess, to the plat^e whan; 
the schooner had gone down ; we cruised abotii for (Kime 
time, and fired several guns, listening through the gi^c 
Ifwamighthear the halloo of some survivor, hut all 
sileiit; we never saw nor heard any thing moie of theii. 

The storm increased with tbe niglii, The sea wiw 
lashed into tremendoa.s confusion. Iheiw Was a fearfill. 
sullen eonud of rosliiiig waves and broken ktiMS- l>e«p 
called unto deep. At times the black vc^umm of dom 
eter head seemed rent asunder by flashei of ligbiniiw, 
tbiii quivered along tbcf feamliig billows, ntid nmA 
the aueceeding darkness doubly terrible. The thim^ 
beofied and bellowed over the wM waste of waters, aiil 
were echoed and prolonged by the mountain wave. 

Igavr the ship sUgg^Bf and pluagiiig an|im|r thom 
rearing davems, it seemed mitnculoits that slie regained 
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balaaee, or presorved her bttO|Eii^. Her yaide 
vcmld into the water ; her how was almost buried 
bOtteath the waves. Sometime an impending surge 
appeared ready to overwhelm her, and nothing but a 
dexterous movement of the helm preserved her from 
the shock. 

Morning at length broke, but the gale was unabated, 
and, with the exception of a mere storm stay-sail, we 
were scudding under bare poles. Heavy, leaden clouds 
hung like a dome over us, while a lighter fleecy scud 
was borne, as if on wings, beneath them. The aspect 
without was not cheering, and within it presented 
nothing but discomfort; the dead lights had been 
shipped, making the cabin, wet and slimy from the seas 
we had shipped, still more cheerless. For three days 
did this state of things continue, and we were driven 
helplessly along, our bulwarks stove in, our boats 
dashed to pieces, and leaving mere fragments hanging 
to the davits ; the caboose gone, and the decks com- 
pletely cleared. On the morning of the fourth day 
the weather moderated slightl 3 % and the captain ven- 
tured to get a trysail set,* but we were occasionally 
struck by some frightful seas, and many a time wore 
the men saved by a life line. 

1 was, however, less fortunate, for a mountain wave 
striking us abaft the midships, knocked down the man 
at the wheel and carried mo overboard with resistless 
force. Fortunately, 1 was immediately missed, and as 
1 rose on the top of a sea, on which I was labouring, 
after having recovered from the first plunge, I was 
caught sight of. My shoes wore soon kicked off, but 
my jacket, clinging to me from the wet it had imbibed, 
resisted all my efforts to strip it off. I felt that my 
chance was a small one, though not hopeless, for I had 
ingratiated xHy^elf with the men, and the captain was a 
fellow-townsman, and, therefore, I was persuaded that 
they would uso eveiy efibrt to save me ; but, at the same 
time, 1 feared that they might not dare to wear the ship 
amidst so much danger. A moment's reflection con- 
vinced me that it would be useless to fatigue myself by 
swimming, and that my only chance lay in husbanding 
my power, by keeping myself collected, and by floatiug 
with the least possible exertion. 1 was soon far, far 
astern, anxiously watching the receding ship, when, 
borne to the crest of a giant wave, I caught a momentary 
glimpse of her ; and 1 must confess, that when 1 was 
carried down again into the deep trough of the waves, 1 
was assailed with the most painful qualms as to the pos- 
sibility of succour being afrorded to me in such a sea. 
Minutes seemed lengthened into interminable hours, 
but still 1 floated on, sometimes ** carried up to heaven, 
and down again to the deep ; my soul meltings away 
because of the trouble." The sight of the ship always 
cheered me, and 1 waited anxiously for the wave that 
would bear me up and bring her within view, as it dis- 
pelled for Jthe instaiit the dreadful feeling of desolation 
which oppieiiseji me as I lay in the hollow seas. These 
snatches of h^ were so momentary that I could form no 
idea whether any had taken place in her posi- 

tion, yet onOe 1 thougbi 1 saw her broadside to me, and 
my heart bounded with delight ; I hugged the idea, 
although the next gUmoe at her did not bear out my 
hopes. . Yes! it was ifo ihlstake; the distance between 
nBwaa lesseiiiiigfaBd they bad succeeded in wearing the 
ship. BtCt"frW:doubts i^w upon me; ourporijaons 
weiealtmed by the course sbe was forced to take to bear 
down upon me* and as I was sure that they could hot 
heve seenmelereometiiiaeithey could neither tell where 
i Wi n|iiheriibr X surTIved ; and then I thought they , 
m and t kaiew my voice could not 
I bmn to oalculete as to the uli%: 
of fririber mirtlon on my own pa^ toid how 
longer I oouldkeepmimKidlAit;^ W tie, 

however, meet vig^l and n merbad sta- 

Uened thems^vm WW 

vnndbytoeml 

teeihaped to tniilihe 


a plank with a line attoohed to it was thrown overboard. 
I soon leocbed it ; and, cHngine with difficulty to it as 
it pitched and rolled, I sueoeewd in making the line 
fast beneath my shovdders. A loud shout from the ship 
proclaimed the delight of the crew, who began hauling 
me towards them with a good will that left me little to 
complain of beyond the stifling sensation of being 
dragged rapidly through the water, and the pain of the 
rope across my chest. Luckily they understood my 
signal, as the two latter causes prevented my speaking, 
and hauled me in over the stern, for in their zeal they 
would have pulled me up the side of the ship, against 
which, as she rolled and surged, 1 must infallibly have 
been killed. The congratulations of all the handis were 
most sincere ; they remsed all rewards, and would ac- 
cept nothing but my thanks ; they said they had given 
me up, being certain that no man could have kept him- 
self afloat amidst such heavy seas for the hour and a lialf 
I had been exposed to them. We had a glass of grog 
all round ; and, after I had changed my clothes and 
spent a short time in my cabin, I could We fancied the 
whole had been a dream, but for a painful stricture 
across the chest, which lasted for some days. In a week 
we were at Madeira, where we refitted before we pro- 
ceeded on our vo^Tige to the West Indies. E. P. T. 

♦ 
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In Original Poetry, the Name, real or assumed, of the Author, is 
printed in Small Capitals under the title ; in Selections, it is 
printed in Italics at the end. 

THE SUMMERJS OVER. 

[* * * * • *] 

Tub Summer is over, 

Too soon it is sped, 

Its joys scarce reiiiriiiug 
Before they are fled. 

Tim leaves that once shaded 
Our pathway, are o’er, 

And tite flower that is faded 
Will blossom no more. 

But post joys in remembrance 
Still dwcU in the heart, 

Like the scent of sweet flowers, 

TliOT do not dei)art ; 

And the Robin is singing 
Still on the bare bough, 

A glad message bringing 
Of joy even now. . 

Though the lost sun no longer 
Sliines through the long day, 

; And the leaves and tlus flowers 

I Are faded away : 

Though the warm winds of even 
No longer blow soft. 

And the bright stars Of heaven 
Look cold fnrni aloft: 

Still, >tiU in the bosom 
^laH joy find a home, 

And the heart sludl look forward 
To nieiisttres to come, 

Aha the tool shall sriU cherish 
Blad hoto of the Spring, 

When the flowers shall idl flourish 
The birds riudl all sing. ^ 
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THE MEANING OP UNDINE. 

"Ths meaning of Undine!" Wo fancy we can aee 
the dr of aeonifal ddaguifc wtterewitli aDme readen 
close the book when tfajh cfenodcms title meets thoir 
eyes. It is strange with what a natural antipathy to 
the allegorical some^ersons are bom ; it is unto them 
as a gaping pig, or a harmless, necessary cat they 
scent it at the distance of miles, and close their doors 
hastily, lest their thresholds should be polluted by its 
passage. They resist its interpretations as a species of 
torture, a peine forte et dure inflicted upon helpless 
authors by inquisitorial critics, constraining them at 
length, however innocent, to confess themselves guilty 
of the meaning imputed to them. And truly, when 
we recall the afflicting exercises of senseless ingenuity 
which have annoyed this country under the name of 
allegory and allegorical interpretation, we cannot be 
greatly surprised at the horror of a reader of ordinaiy 
humanity when he encounters the word. We are a 
people whose nature it is to speak plainly ; we deal not 
in hidden meanings ; symbolism in its higher grades 
and finer texture is a mystery we care not to penetrate. 
Oiir literature, when it does venture to commit an 
allegory, generally works it out in a practical, business- 
like manner, regularly personifying a certain number 
of qualities good and bad, carrying them steadily 
through an appropriate series of evolutions, and 
setting them finally, with an unobjectionable moral, to 
live liappy ever afterwards,** or miserable, as the case 
may be. The allegorical meaning, and the story which 
thinly veils it, are thus kept comfortably distinct, and 
the reader may occupy himself with either, the 
humour takes him, without being obtrusively annexed 
by the other. Thus, since the genius of our la^ seldom 
assumes the garb, or, assuming it, wears it not easily, 
it has come under the treatment of a lower class of 
minds, and fallen into disgrace among us. The inqui- 
sitive critic who hunts for a meaning and a message in 
the poetry of the day (in truth often a hopdess search !) 
is reckoned, perhaps nul^ unfairly, with' tile geesip of 
’ daily life, who spends his time in attribaitltig'.motfveB to 
bis neighbours which itmever entered thoiriieads to con- 
ceive, — ^and the judicious reader turns ftom his ** fan- 
tastic tricks ” with conteomt, and never admitting the 
idOa that the absorditiet or the monkey counterfeit the 
dignity of the man, whfoh is, when it eoti be found, 
a ml| genuine dignity, takes to hinuolllilia'ooamm^ 
and most attainable comfbrt of looking dhmtnpon that 
whibh he cannot understand. He fSsqiuts that the 
heafien' which seems to him to lie beneath his feet, is as 
much heaven— impenetrable, unattainable, incompre- 
hensil^.hoavmi''*-^ that whidh' stretches visibly above 
his iMMi Noonday we can ondmihiaadt; and there is 
no mMhe. hbout the darknoes of midnight; but for 
the Shodotr-haunied tutUghlt the seen is 

for ever fining hito the unsaem. uiliBre i'he disUnce is 
ghii^oms, aiidi Hm air voluble with 
sounds tint •romr'tts'mdeaof OhsidHt, speaking to us 
in no ifthsalihs Iwgaage, yoi wraiening thoughts by 
every aets of iU we h«re neither eyes nor 

ears; yet hh hda otmnge elead-hmd do the Germans 
live, moeo^ and huoo tiudr beliim We eay not that in 
this th^ am bettor eW than ourto^; we proaounoe 
no sentoniee Whotover apen the mattor ; but adiattttog 
the flwt^ (and we hidim that, whetiier in tooRi> or in 
love, the fiwt will genetoDj hw adtoUtod;) we ask the 
candid reader Whether there he aw hope of hit fimniair 
a just estimate of the seeneiy of m s^toil wegion^ S 
ho nersists in denying that suoh a legion eiliiil 
wheUier, in short, it is a fair mode of proceeding, to 
make up your mind in your closet that the Germans 
shall speak English, and then go out Into the street 
tmd quarrel with Ihe first Dcutsehlander you meet 
because he accosts you with a polite " Gnten moigen 1 ’* 
For, let us consider a little. Who, and what, is this 


[^ouqiid, whose writings are now so widely read, so 
; ^nerally admired, and (we beg the public's pardon) so 
little understood ameiig wm he a^man who looked 

I only at the outsideB of tldngs 1 receiving them in their 
external bearing into his mind^ and reproducing them 
in like manner in his art ? sometimes hitting by acci- 
dent upon a truth, resident in the eternal form, and, 
indeed, inalienable from it ; but scarcely perceived, and 
by no means appreciated by him ? Or was he not rather 
in very deed a poet, — that is to say, (1^ the word 
received as it is spoken, in reverence I) in gome sense a 
riest of the Invisible ; — a man on whose soul a charge 
as been laid, in whose heart a word has been spoken, 
and who must needs acquit himself of that charge, and 
give utterance to that message as he best could, at all 
hazards! For this is the true definition of the poet, — 
though few, very few, attain, or even approach to mas- 
tery over their mysterious gift. For the most part they 
labour and tremble beneath the burthen ; speaking, 
half unconsciously, words which they scarcely appre- 
hend themselves ; troubled, dubious, wondering ; often 
absolutely powerless in practice, needing help, guidance, 
and counsel at every moment ; but enabled by a must 
inexplicable law to shed that light on others which 
their own darkened and wandering steps need, and 
cannot find, and grateful with a gratitude which no 
eloquence can express to those stronger minds on 
whom they are sometimes permitted to lean for a little 
while, and by whose aid they are enabled to give body 
to the vague and vivid ideas which arc for ever floating 
before them ! Not of this stamp, however, wasFouqu6. 

Ho had attained to that higher elevation at which 
clouds and vapours are a spectacle beneath the feet, and 
not a difficulty in the path. He had, or believed that i 
he had, tue tuutu within him, — distinct, tangible, im- i 
perative. How could he choose hut give voice to it I 
Yet, not as a preacher, observe ; — the difforence is great 
and important. His vocation was to teach troth by 
means of beauty; not dogmatically, and as it is in 
itself. That beauty became his art, and the very ele- 
ment of his life ; but while sporting: in it with the 
'buoyanoy of a child, — while studying the picturesque 
and wooing the gra^ful with his w£olo heart, — these j 
all Ijceame to him, and must become to us, if we would | 
understand him rightly, symbolical; — and were ^r 
over converting themaelves, sometimes, perhaps, oven 
to hkrown surprias, into w^^les for the message which 
it was given him to utter. It was not that, like com- 
iiaoiii aUtjgoi^^iiianufhctiumi he wanted to teach one 
particular dtoirine,aiid'aat Ira to make an allegory 
to fit it; but that his soul ii«i thrilling and quivering 
with intense eonwtotfoiis, and that the romance, the 
fairy tale, tfaia cllMhous adventure, beautiful as they 
were in thaoMliaeii, and complete and independent, 
were but as rftodm ttid gacmeats of the sublimity of 
Truth. If this vtanr Of him be conoot^ two conolusions 
must at once tti^adhdttod. First, that it would be 
absurd to in ** Undino '* a kind of " Pil- 

grim's Progvog^'Wllace everv poatiolo has its distinct 
and unmistakeafiUi'gfBQe, right or wrong, in the work- 
ing out of the^kitoadiim’of tM writer ; aeeondlj, that it 
would be equoBlIf dhmivd (and this is speaking niiklly) 
to consider ita»awato fli^4ale, valirale (mlgJkr its 
exquisite ori|^8alfllte and the etheimd beoutf its 
conceptloni^dagttotoof detmer meaning, undiarigher 
aim. This wmildlm imposidble to saefe »man 

as m hM altonitod^ to describe Fbamifl. IVfttlHmt, 
thetoftma^ ditoectim or desaocatiiig Gua lovalitot of 
dettowh wo mor amohto look for a Uvingwiwilisimi- 
mato tlmmorauntla of ito maiden foim Wbim 
eameet to find toao Be geiieialoaGine torsymiM 
uM to many of ito minuter tcmchesm Wf tome to 
discover a [dgnificanoe,ml and not to4tonittatol,tot 
appreciable only by tro fovto y atodent itod it is onto 
to the loving student that these pages are addressea. 
Him we feaiieasly invito to endeavour with usioto tune 
hia heart to^ ooeordance idth the heart of the great 
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mittutrel, that the notes of this delioions hamonjr niay* 
not speak to thankless silence, but may awakw an 
echo and an answer, feeble, indeed, but still in unison 
with themselves. 

Far be it from ns to attempt anything so rash as a 
sketch of the great temple which Truth had reared for 
herself in the mind of Foiiqu^. Our business is with 
one little cool and solemn chapel, with its delicate 
sculntures, and mellow manV' tinted light; bearing, 
doubtless, its relation to the whole fabric, and echoing, 
ever and anon, the choral harmony which swells along 
the distant nave ; and rich in ornaments, whose mean- 
ing con bo but dimly perceived by one who knows not 
the symbolism of the entire structure; — but still exquisite 
and perfect in itself, and capable of being considered 
separately and for itself We shall pre suppose a know- 
ledge of the story of Undine in our readers, which will 
enable them to follow us through the few remarks which 
we are about to offer ; and. cre we begin, we would onco 
more earnestly entreat them not to object to us the very 
fact on which our wholo theory of the German genius 
rests — namely, that there are scenes and parts of scenes 
which cannot bo fitted into one plan, and that the 
variuns characters frequently talk and act inconsistently 
with the principles which wc suppose that they are 
intended to embody. The pcrsonrflity wherewith 
Fouque invests his ideas is a real living personality, 
not an unsubstantial vapour— his stoiy is framed artist- 
ically as a story— \)Mi the prophct-voiccs from time to 
time, speak through it, and to these we are about to 
listen. We protest vehemently against that captious 
and flimsy judgment, which, when you assert that the 
child is like its mother, shall answer you by pointing 
out a difieronce in the curve of the nostril, or the line 
of the eyebrow, as though resemblance could not exist 
unless every line and feature were strictly copied — os 
though, indeed, it did not really c.xist rather in ex- 
pression, gesture, and character, » than in bones and j 
muscles. 

Kevcrtheless, we arc afraid. Were wc to tell the 
patient reader who has followed us thus far, what the 
lesson is which we believe that Undine teaches, we 
assuredly think tliat he would follow us no farther. Wo j 
will defer it therefore — ^wc will not announce it at the 
beginning, but will rather lead to it through the pro- 
gress of the tale, buoying ourselves up with the fallacious 
hope that some one or two may perhaps then anticipate 
us, and utter of themselves the words which we have 
not courage to speak. 

In Huldbrand then— the character for whose especial 
benefit the story appears to have been construct^^, for 
whose happiness or misery the other personages seem to 
have been called into existence, we have at starting a 
mind of great capacities and generous feelings, but 
utterly undisciplined, moulded and sulltod by the world 
to which it has abandoned itself ; without faith, and 
unconscious of the miserable want. This man knows 
nothing of the reality of life — he has hitherto done 
nothing in earnest — he has existed among stage lights 
and painted pasteboard, and he cares not even to contrast 
Ihom with the holy moonbeams and majestic forests 
whereof th^ are the ineffectual mimicry. He lives in 
willing and perpetual sni^eetiott to the pride of In- 
tellect, and the frivolous ^oyments of the world, 


tellect, and the frivolous e^oyments of the world, 
(symbolised as we believe by tiertalda,) and he has not, 
as yet, made one effort to escape from them— 'Bay rather 
he deifies them, and considers thmn the only good. 
Sudden^, for the first time, he awakens teademre after 
TrtuA, and begins to seek for it Hot indeed as a peni- 
tent, striving humbly, tearfully, and laboriously to 
reti^ if it may be, to the bosom of a soomed and for- 
saken motW> but ^ly, and in a spirit of bravado. 
He has been |dquea into making the effort, and he 
undertakes it without a doubt of victory. Like the 
French girl in the memoin of Madame de Steel, he can 
talk very well of other things, and he will now talk a 
little of religioa 


I What befolls him) how does the insulted dlvlaity 
avenge heraelfl We shall see. He withdrawn for a 
while from the world, and begins his study in earnest 
The act is good, be the motive what It may, amt the 
fruits are immediately apparent. The light, aeoffing, 
satisfied spirit which has hitherto lived only in. the 
present and the visible, wakes up in a moment to a 
perception of tiie mystery of Hfo, and the wonders of 
the world. A finer nature would be appalled atid sacb 
dened— a higher temper would be transformed and 
inspired ; he is neither the one nor the other, fn 
pride, not in ?iumflity, he began his task, and in the 
same spirit he continues, — ^pusiSed, bewildered, it. istitio, 
nay, sometimes well-nigh rrightened, but still in nowise 
discouraged. He falls under the scourge of supersiliioii 
— fit punisher of unbelief : a thousaiul gn)teH(juo and 
mocking forms crowd around him ; a ihoiisana iiicou- 
sistencics, inexplicable but real, torment him. in 
her myriad shapes, from the terrible to the tliHgiisiitig, 
the mean, or the simply ludicrous, besets him uu every 
hand, and he has no key to her riddles— no defeuee 
against her attacks. He cannot cscai»o from her by 
reluming— he cannot 1>ecome what he was ; he has 
plunged into the dark forest, and he must needs go on 
ward, till ho arrives at light of some sort, whether true 
or illusory; — he has once discovered that the world is 
not made up of money, food, and clothing, and t here is 
no rest for him till he h.oii foiitid out, or fancies that he 
has found out, of what it is really made. 

He takes refuge in the religion of nature, and the 
simplicity of country life. (H«)W, pray, reader, do not 
imagine that the dear old fisherman and his wife ann 
purely allegorical ; they have a meaning, it is true, In 
the history of this mind, whoso per[>lexed wanderings 
we are trying to unnivel. Hut they are in themselves 
genuine and substantial — simple, uninnght, but kindly 
characters, with whose doings and sayings wo may fairly 
delight ourselves, witliout straining our eyes to diseovvr 
ill them a mystical double sense which Ve shall often 
have to invent for ourselves lieforo we can nretend t.o 
detect it.) Fora little while the wandering ilttldbrand 
believes that he has found rest ; and truly, the nterest 
glimmer of natural religion falling upon the heart, is a 
relief from the dark, dreary, practical si^opticlsm of the 
worldling. For the imago of God is everywhere, 
though, alas! defaced and disguised, and it is, if we 
mistake not, one of the offices of grace to dlsconi that 
glorious imago in all things, and release it from the 
fetters of sin and garments of falsehood wherewith 
Satan has been permitted to encumber It. Therefore, 
to the mere lover of nature, for her own sake, a path is 
open, if he would but see — a guide remly if be would 
but follow. Upon this path HuldbramI is lieginning to 
enter, and the first vision which be encottnlers there is 
Heauty — the most eloquent of all the voices wherewith 
God has gifted the earth, that it may utter his praises. 
But he has now less chance of rest than ever- The be- 
witching phantom beckons him a thoimaud ways, and 
eludes his grasp at every turn, now mocking, now eoMi- 
ing, for ever attracting, and for ever nniiitelMgilde. Ho 
is enamoured of the form, but for him it has no soul : 
he knows not whence it is; he can discover no rule, ancl 
obtain no gnldance, but ho is subject,ed to an Irresistiblo 
fascination, and he knows not whether it la for good or 
evil. In Uie system of an undisciplined mind Ileauty 
has neither place, office, nor poipose, but H simply an 
influence to which he submits fur the sake of the plea- 
sure which it bestows niion him ; nevertMess this 
Beauty is of a very different class from that of his 
former enjoyments— they were sensual, she Is i}d ritual, 
and the more incomprehensible for that v«iy rcasofi - 
he caimot recall them while commnQing with her, little 
as he Is aUe to nndentand her, wltboui a shaip and 
sodden pang, telling him that he must not have both 
togeflier. 

Strange and nmteriona la this apullesa ttiape of 
Beauty to him. He cannot follow her iBovemeuta» or 
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S ieai at her desig^ns : eho seems to him waj^rard and 
wless as she is lovely^ and when she is loveliest in out- 
ward a^ct, he is least able to guess what manner of 
ildrit she may be of. Strange is it ever, when the 
etenial form is the subiect of our contemplation, while 
the spirit which evolved it has passed away, and is undis- 
coverable. We are reminded of the sentence fearlessly 
passed, not many years since, upon the grandest of all 
the shapes which the true spirit of biwuty has ever 
assumed on earth— gothic architecture. That, too, was 
a form, from which the soul, alas 1 was absent, and 
therefore, the men who gazed upon it could discover 
neither rule whereby to judge, nor principle wherefrom 
to deduce it. They were oppressed by its vastness— 
they were ofiended at its mystery: if the idea was 
grand, said they, the details were grotesque, meaning- 
less, unpardonable ; so they rejected the testimony of 
their senses, and decided that it was nought. 

And it is at this epoch of a man’s mental history 
that he is in danger of falling into the spirit of the Puri- 
tans. Angry with this perverse and unintelligible Beauty, 
he is tempted to ask with the old hsherman, ** whether 
^e has really been baptized or not I" whether she be 
not in fact a fair ambassador from the Evil One?— and 
then he flings her away altogether, and sets himself to 
lead a dreaiy, miserable half-life without her, which 
would be simply pitiable if it were not the result of 
pride and impatience. There was no such danger for 
Huldbrand, though his safeguard lay in his weakness, 
rather than in his strength. He was not sufficiently in 
love with Truth to make a sacrifice in the hope of 
obtaining her; on the contrary, had he made that 
unhappy, but common mistake of supposing himself 
called on to decide between Beauty and Truth, (oh, 
most unnatural divorcement 1) ho would assuredly have 
forsaken the latter, that he might cleave to the former. 
Therefore, he continued to woo, and to choso the en- 
chanting vision without attemptiqg to understand her, 
without advancing to grasp her, till there came a 
change, — and here wo will begin a new paragraph, and 
counsel our readers in all charity to part company with 
us here, unless they be men of mettle, for wc intend to 
go veiy deep indeed before we have done. 

Let us for a moment, refer to the story itself, which 
in the reader’s mind has, wc trust, kept pace with our 
observations. Huldbrand has achieved a certain mastery 
over the wilful and captivating Undine, without even 
approaching to a right comprehension of her. The old 
man and his wife, who, in so far as they influence the 
mind of Huldbrand, may, perhaps, symbolize nature 
and prejudice, are as little able to manage her as he 
is; they arc perpetually in trouble about her, endea- 
vouring to restrain her, — indignant at her frolics, yet 
peipetnally returning to love her by an impulse which 
they cannot explain. There is a groat storm. All Uie 
elements are in commotion, they cannot agree with each 
other, or with mankind. Suddenly, there is a low 
knock at the door,— it is opened, and "they behold an 
aged priest” 

The seeker encounters for the first time the Idea of 
the Church of Christ, — of the only system wherein 
Truth is able to reside without parting with some of her 
lustre; of the only power which conquers all things, not 
by orashing and annihilating, but by subduing and 
transforming them. What follows? The place and 
rule of Beauty is at once found— her form receives a 
soul, and her union with the soul of man is sanctified. 
Huldbrand ma^ clasp her fearlessly to his heart; she is 
now his guardian angel, pure, placid, lofty, and suV 
missive; not mocking him by her caprices, hot rather 
soothing and ennobling him by her constancy : not dis- 
daining the details, and shunning the trials of daily 
life ; but rather leading him among them, and soften- 


man, the souUeas Undine, with her sweet petulances and 


graceful lawlessness, ma;^ sometimes be more captivat- 
ing than the same Undme when the burden of a soul 
causes her to tremble, to walk warily and softly, and to 
hide her exuberant fancies under the mantle of a holy 
reserve ; but, though this be true and natural, no one 
will contend that it is right. It is an illustration of 
the same law which operates in actual life, making the 
frank, light, joyous cmiracter, which neither seeks nor 
needs concealment of its emotions, so attractive — ^the 
quiet, withdrawing, sensitive temper which lacks the 
power and the will to express its secret enthusiasm, so 
repulsive, even to a refined and penetrating observer. 
But, noverthclesB, Undine and Huldbrand have found 
their home and their rest together, and "whom Qod 
hath joined, let no man put asunder.” 

And here the talc might end : but does it end here ? 
Not so ! The lesson is yet to come ; the wonderful 
truth and beauty of the conception are yet to be vin- 
dicated. Smooth and easy indeed would be the passage 
from darkness to light, were it such as has been hero 
described. But wo are to be taught that the soul which 
has forsaken truth, and lived among vain shows, and 
delighted in false and sensual pleasures, finds not Beauty 
as the appointed angel to lead it softly back to the old 
path, but must rather seek that way, if haply it may be 
found, in toil, and tears, and penitence. Beauty is no 
guide to truth, except for the comparatively innocent : 
she opens not the gate of the temple, but st^ds within, 
ready to bless the faithful and fervent worshipper. Thb 
faith which Huldbrand has obtained is indeed pure and 
lovely, but powerless to influence his conduct ; a sweet 
melancholy voice, full of loving reproof, for ever 
whispering in his car, — ^but the whisper is unheeded, 
and the voice grows fainter and more mournful, till It 
dies into a silence yet more reproachful than its words. 
This is an " sestbelic religion,” living in the imagination 
and the intellect, not in the heart and the life. Pure, 
spiritual vision of beauty ! How earnest thou to bo 
wedded to this earthly and trivial soul ? Alas, for thcc ! 
Thou must needs droop and fade, speaking only a few 
times through the conscience which thou hast awakened, 
withdrawing thyself further and further from an inter- 
course in which every word is a wound, and departing 
at last, wronged, helpless, and weary— dcpai ting, not 
to return till thou shalt be sought for aright ! 

Our space will not allow us to follow out the idea 
(or what wc believe to bo the idea) of this latter half of 
the story, into its minuter expressions. If the reader 
accept our key, he can use it for himself, and we think 
that he will wonder not a little to find how exactly it 
fits, and how many aro the treasures which it is able to 
unlock. A few only of these can we indicate ere we 
conclude. 

How pathetic is tho haste with which Fouque passes 
over the wrongs of Undino, omitting the details as if 
too painful to he dwelt upon— lingering upon tho 
feeling which they awaken, in sentences of which every 
word is pregnant with exquisite meaning. The fickle 
Huldbrand goes quickly back to his old love, and his 
old life, carrying with him the bride whom he wooed 
and won so strangelv, but whose presence, lovely as she 
is, becomes gradually a burden and a reproach. Ho 
yields once more to the blandishments of Bertalda,— the 
pride of life and of intellect, tho gross and earthly part 
of his nature resumes its sway, the pure and imaginative 
part is shunned and resisted. " Huldbrand and Ber- 
talda,” say Fouqu6, " were afraid of the gentle Undine, 
and ashamed before her !” We need not do more than 
point to the application. But they are not at rest in 
their sin, so long as that fiiir and speechless vision 
stands beside them ; strange fears and spectral thoughts 
encounter them at eveiy turning,—" such,” observes 
Fonqn6, " as (key had never seen htfore!** How indeed 
should they have seen them before? We know not the 
hideonsnees of sin till we have begun to eee, however 
dimly, the beauty of holiness. Tho sad history of 
degradation proceeds; lower and lower does the unhappy 
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Httldbnind rink, till Undine kenelf closes the stream, 
and sets her seal upon it. Strange and most mysterious 
state, where the feeble remnant of good within a man 
leads him to flee from priyilegcs which he knows that 
he shall abuse, and so conycrt into judgments f Ber- 1 
talda resists this ; tbo pride of intellect is not content 
to be diyorced from faith and imagination ; she sees not, 
in her blind self-confidence, that they contain that 
which will destroy her, but striyes to use them as 
servants, and convert them to her own purposes, and 
fails, as she ever must fail, in so unhallowed an effort. 
After this, however, the guilty pair are, for a time, 
happier ; one step more has been taken in the hardening 
of the heart, which seems not far from its final and 
hopeless induration. How shall we interpret Undine's 
piteous entreaty, “ that he will not chide her upon the 
water]” What is that last little safeguard, which, 
when withdrawn, leaves the sinner to pursue his course 
unchecked by warning, untroubled by remorse ? May 
it not, perhaps, signify reverence, — ^that instinctive 
shame of the soul in the presence of truth, which has 
in it the germ of repentance and the hope of restoration ? 
However this may be, the final offence is committed — 
the cup is full— and the guardian angel departs I 
Undine leaves the faithless Huldbrand, wdth love and 
grief in her last farewell. 

The loud, uncaHv revel of guilt succeeds; and on 
this we need not unwell. Neither shall we attempt to 
describe in words the awful beauty of the conclusion, 
when the rash Ber talda causes the stone to be removed — 
when some sin more atrocious, some profaneness more 
glaring, than the habitual sins and profanenesscs of tlie 
soul, startles the conscience into activity — and Undine 
returns; returns in her beauty, her sadness, and her 
holiness; returns in her love, to slay the penitent by 
tears ! • So only could they be reunited, so only can we 
admit a trembling hope for the miserable Huldbrand. 
But the subject is too solemn to be dwelt on here, or 
by us. 

In conclusion wo would say one word upon a part of 
the story which seems to us deeply significant, but the 
interpretation of which we offer with some doubt — the 
origin of Undine, and that of Bertalda. Yet surely it 
can scarcely he accidental, that Bertalda, whom we have 
supposed to typify the human part of man’s soul, the 
intellect and passions, is horn of nature, and has her 
natural home upon earth, while the origin of Undine, 
the pure, the spiritual, the imaginative, is wrapped in 
lliyste^}^ She is no natural product of the heart of 
man ; she is a gift and a revelation, and she is bom of 
water ! 

And now, reader, if you be weary and indignant, wo 
beseech you to call to mind that couplet of Bums' — 

“ Wliat’s done yc partly may compute. 

But know not wnat's resisted 1” 

For evciy conjectural interpretation of our author’s 
meaning wherein wo have indulged ourselves, we might 
easily have presented you with ten, and, when you con- 
template the alternative, we think you will, on the 
whole, be disposed to regard us with gratitude. 

S.M. 


FRANK FAIRLEGH; 

OR, OLD COMPANIONS IN NRW SCENES.* 

CHAP. XII. 

lawiesb’s matinee musicale. 

I BOARCELT kuow any excitement more agreeable than 
driving, on a fine cold day, a pair of spirited horses, 
which demand the exercise of all one’s coolnesB and 
skill to keep their fiery natures under proper control. 
Borne accident had happened to one of Sir J ohn’s old 
phaeton horses, and Harry, who fancied, as he was not 
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allowed to nse any violent exerdse, that driving would 
be an amusement to him, had taken the opportunity of 
replacing them by a magnificent pair of young nearly 
thorough-bred chestnuts ; and these were the st^s now 
entrusted to my m^dance. Not being aatiouB, how- 
ever, to emulate the fate of tho unfortunate Ifufilngtim 
Spoffkins, I held them well in hand for the first three 
or four miles, and as they became used to their work, 
gradually allowed them to quicken tholr paee, ilH we 
were bowling along merrily at the rate of ton miles an 
hour. 

A drive of about an hour and a quarter brought me 
within sight of the littlo roadside public-houso aiUKiintad 
for my rendezvous witii Jjawless. As 1 drew suHioli^nily 
near to distinguish figures, 1 perceived the gentUnnau 
in question scientifically and picturesquely atlitH^d ju 
what might with great propriety bo termed vo end of a 
shooting jacket, inasmuch as its waist, being prolonged 
to a strange and unaccountable extent, had, as a 
sary consequence, invaded the region of tho skirt lo a 
degree which reduced that apiiondagc to tho most 
absurd and infinitesimal proportions. This wondtM'fitl 
garment w^as composed of a nbric which Freddy Goto- 
man, when ho made its acquaintance some few dnjM 
later, denominated the Mac Omnibus plaid, a gaudy 
repertoire of colours embracing all the tints of tho rulii 
bow, and a few more besides, and was further embel 
lished by a plentiful supply of gent’s sporting buttons, 
w'hich latter articles were not rpiito so large as cbo6No 
plates, and represented in bas-reliof a series of moving 
incidents by flood and field. His nether man exhibited 
a complicated arrangement of corduroys, leather gal 
tors, and waterproof boots, which were, of course, wot 
through; while, to crown tbo whole, his bead was 
adorned with one of those round felt bats which exactly' 
resemble a boiled apple pudding, and are known by the 
sobriquet of " wide-awakes,” cos they av'n’t got no nap 
about ’em.” A stout shooting pony was standing at 
tho door of tho alo-houso, with a pair of panniers, con. 
tainiiig a portmanteau and a gun-case, slung acrasM tU 
back, upon which was seated in triumph the mighty 
Shrimp, who seemed to possess tho singular property of 
growing older, ami nothing else ; for, as well as utio 
could judge by appearam^es, h(3 had not increased an 
inch in stature since the first day i>f our acquaintance. 
His attitude, os I drove up, was one which Hunt would 
have delighted in perpetuating. Pcrcbod on a kind of 
pack-saddle, his legs stretched so widely apart, by 
reason of the stout proportions of the pony, as to bi» 
nearly at right angles with his upper man, ho hold 
aloft {not a “ snowy scarf” but) a pewter pot nearly as 
large as himself, the contents of which ho was transfer 
ring to his own throat with an air of relish and 
fairv, which would have done credit to a seven ft*et 
high coal heaver. The group was coniplctiid by a game- 
keeper, who, seated on a low wooden beiieli, was divid- 
ing some bread and cheese with a xuagnificcut black 
retriever. 

By Jove I what splendid steppera !” was Lawlm’s 
exclamation, as 1 drove up. "Now, that's wlmt 1 call 
perfect tfetion; high enough to look well, without 
battering the feet to pieces- the leg a little arched, and 
thrown out boldly — no fear of their putting down their 

E ins in the same place they pick them up from. A h 1“ 
c continued, for the first time observing me, “Fair* 
legh, how are you, old fellow ? Slap up cattle you’ve 
got there, and no mistake— belong to air John Oak* 
lands, I suppose. Do you happen to know where 1||| 
got hold of them T 

“Harry wanted a pair of phaeton bofsea, and th# 
coachman recommended these,” replied I ; "but I'vu aa 
idea where he heard of them.” 

“Bising five and six,” continued Lawless, examininf 
their mouths with deep interest; "no do there — the 
tusk well up in one, and nicely through in the oihey;i 
and the niArk in the nitmers lust as It should be to 


correspond : own brothers I’ll bet 100?.— -good full cyes^ 
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amall beads well set on, slanting shoulders, legs as 
dean as a coLt’s — feet are a leeUe small, but that's the 
breed — whereabouts was the did you hemrY— fire 

fifties never bought them, unless they were as cheap as 
dirt, eh ? ' 

That was about their price, if I remember correctly,” 
replied J. ** Ilany thought it was too much to give, 
but Sir John, the moment he saw his son would like to 
have them, wrote the cheque, and paid for them on the 
spot.” 

** Well, I’ll give him all the money any day, if he's 
tired of his bargain,” rejoined Lawless, “ but we won’t 
keep them standing now they’re warm — here. Shrimp, 
my great coat — get off that pony this instant, you luxu- 
rious young vagabond. Never saw such a boy in my 
life to ride as that is-- if there is any thing that can by 
possibility carry him, not a step will he stir on foot — 
doesn’t believe legs were meant to walk with, it's my 
opinion — w'hy, this very morning, before they brought 
out the shooting pony, he got on the retriever, and he 
hns such a seat too, that the dog could not throw him 
off, till Bassett thought of sending him into the wafer ; 
he slipped off in double-quick time then, for he has had 
a regulai' hydrophobia upon him ever since his adven- 
ture in the horse-pond. What, not down yet i 1 shall 
take a horse-whip to you, Sir, d,irectly.” 

Thus admonished, Shrimp, who h^ taken advantage 
of his master’s pre-occupation to finish the contents of 
the pewter pot, tossed the utensil to the game-keeper, 
having previously attracted that individual’s attention 
by exclaiming in a tone of easy familiarity — ** Look out. 
Leggings,” — then, as the man, taken by surprise, and 
having some difficulty in saving himself from a blow on 
the nose, allowed the pot to slip through his hands. 
Shrimp continued, ** Catch it, clumsy ! veil, 1 never — 
now mind, if you’ve gone and bumped it, it's your own 
doing, and you pays for dilapidations, as ve calls 'em at 
Cambridge. Coming, Sir-~d’rec’ly, Sir — yes, Sir!” So 
saying, he slipped down the pony’s shoulder, shook 
himself to set his dress in order as soon as he reached 
terra firma, and unbuckling Lawless's driving coat, 
which was fastened round liis waist by a broad strap, 
jumped upon a horse-block, and hold out the garment 
at arm's length for his master to put on. The gun case 
and carpet bag were then transferred from the pony to 
the pbacten, and resigning the reins to Lawless, who 1 
knew would be miserable unless he were allowed to 
drive, we started. Shrimp being installed in the hind 
seat, where, folding his arms, he leaned back, favouring 
us with a glance which seemed to say, **jou may pro- 
ceed, I am quite comfortable.” 

** It was about time for me to take an affectionate 
farewell of Alma Mater,” observed Lawless, after he had 
criticised and admired the horses afresh, and at such 
length that I could not help smiling at the fulfilment 
of Oakland's prediction, — it was about time for me 
to he off, for the duns were becoming rather too particular 
in their attentions. 1 was in a regular state of alarm the 
other day, 1 can tell you — I was fool enough to pay 
two or three bills, and that gave the rest of the fellows 
a notion that 1 was about to bolt, 1 suppose, » for one 
morning, 1 was regularly besieged by them. I taught 
them a trick or two, though, before I had done with them: 
they won’t foiget me in a burry, 1 expect.” 

** Indeed ! how did you contrive to fix yourself 
BO indelibly in their recollections 1” asked [. 

** £h ! * though lost to sight to memory dear,' — rather 
lhat style of thing, you know. So you want to hear all 
about it, eh) well, it was a good lark, 1 must say ; 1 
was telling it to Bassett last night, and it nearly killed 
him. ! don't know whether vou’ve seen him lately, but 
he's grown horridly fat. He has taken to keeping prise 
buUoekSiand 1 think he has caught it of 'em ; rides six- 
teen stone if he rides a pound. I tell him he'll break 
his neck some of these days, if he chooses to go on hunt- 
ing— the hoisea can*t stand it However, ha went into 
anohfitsof laughter, when I told him about lt» that he 


got quite black in the face, and 1 rang the bell and 
swore he was in an apofdei^, but the servant seemed 
used to the sort of thing, and brought him a jug o 
beer, which resuscitated him. Well, to return to ray 
mntton, os tho Mounseen have it— the very day I in- 
tended to leave Cambridge, Shrimp came in while I was 
breakfasting, withagreatcoarBe-lookingletter in his band. 

Please, Sir, Mr. Pigskin has called with his little 
account, and would be very glad if you would let him 
have tho money.’ 

** Pleasant, thinks J. ' Here, boy, let's have a look at 
this precious little account — hum ! ha ! hunting saddle, 
gag-bit for Lamplighter, head-piece and reins to ditto, 
racing saddle for chestnut mare,’ Ac., Ac., Ac. ; a horrid 
iffifair as long as my arm — total, 96^. 18«. 2d. ; and the 
blackguard had charged every thing half as much again 
as he had told me when 1 ordered it. Still I thought 
I’d pay the fellow, and have done with him, if I had got 
tin enough left ; so 1 told Shrimp to show him into the 
rooms of a man who lived over me, but was away at tho 
time, and there let him wait. Ijo ! and behold I when 
I came to look about the tin, I found that, instead of 
liaving ninety pounds at the banker's, T bad overdrawn 
my account some hundred pounds or more ; so that pay- 
ing was quite out of the question, and J was just going 
to ring the bell, and beg Mr. Pigskin to call again in 
a day or two, by which lime I should have been ‘over 
the hills and far away/ when Shrimp made his 
appearance. 

“ * Please Sir, there’s ever so many more gents called 
for their money. There’s Mr. blanker, the whip-maker, 
and Mr. Smokem, from the cigar shop, and Trotter, the 
boot-maker, and— yes. Sir, there’s a young man from 
Mr. Tinsel, the jeweller ; and, ob ! a load more of 'em, 
ii‘ you please, Sir ! ’ 

“ This Wiis agreeable, certainly ; what to be at I didn't 
know, when suddenly a bright idea came across me. 

What have you done with ’em V asked I. 

** 'Put 'em all into Mr. Skulker’s rooms, Sir.’ 

"'That’s the ticket,' said I. listen to me. 

Look out, and see if there are any pirc coming;— if 
there arc, sliow ’em up to the others ; take up a couple 
of bottles of wine and some glasses, and tell them 1 
must l>eg them to wait a quarter of an hour or ho before 
1 shall l^ quite ready to settle with them, and as soon 
as tho room is full, come and tell me.’ 

" In about ten minutes Shrimp reported that be could 
not see any more coming, and that he thought 'all the 
gents 1 dealt with, was up-stairs.' 

" ' That’s the time of day I ’ exclaimed 1, and taking 
out the key of the room, which Skulker had left with 
me, in case 1 might like to put a friend to sleep there, 
I slipped off my shoes, and creeping up-stairs as softly 
as I locked Iho door. 'Now then. Shrimp, ' 

said T, * run and fetch mo some good stout screws and a 
screw driver.’ He was not long getting them, and in 
less than five minutes 1 had them all screwed in as fast 
as if they had been in their coffins, for they were kick- 
ing up such a row over their wine that they never beard 
me. Well, as soon as 1 had bagged my game, 1 set 
Sbrirop to work; wer packed up the traps, and sent 
them to the coach-office, — ^found a coach about to start 
in half an hour, booked myself for the box, and then 
strolled back to see how the caged birds were getting 
on. By this time they had come to a sense of their 
situation, and were hammering away, and swearing, 
and going on like troopers ; but all to no purpose, for 
the door was a famous strong one, and they had no 
means of breaking it open. Well, aft^ I had had a 
good laugh at the row they were making, I tapped at 
the door, and ' disooorsed ’ 'em, as Paddy calls it. 1 
told them that 1 was so much shocked the want of 
refinement and proper feeling and all that sort of tit^ 
which they had shown, in ooming and beries^ me as 
they had done, that I felt U was a duty I owed to sodisty 
at laige, and to themselm in parHeular, to read them 
a severe lesson ; iherofors^ on aiatiire deliberaiioa^ 1 
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had sentenced them to impriaoiiment for the tenn of 
one hour, and to wait for their money till snch time as 
1 should further decree, which 1 begged to assure them 
would not be until 1 might find it perfectly convenient 
to myself to pay them ; and I wound up by telling them 
to make themselves quite at home, entreating them not 
to fatigue themselves by trying to get out, for that they 
liad not a cliance of succeeding ; inquiring whether they 
had any commands for London, and wishing them a 
very afiectionate farewell for some time to come. And 
then down I ran, leaving them roaring and bellowing 
like BO many mad bulls, — got to tho office just in time, 
and tipping the coachman, drove three parts of the way 
to town, feeling os jolly as if 1 had won a thousand 
pounds on the l)erby.” 

“And what became of the locked-up tradesmen?’* 
inquired I. 

“ Oh ! why they stayed there above two hours before 
anybody lot them out, amusing thornselvos by smashing 
the windows, breaking the furniture to pieces, (one of 
tliein was an upholsterer, and liad an eye to business, 1 
dare say,) and kicking all tlic paint off tho door — 
Howe\cr, I have written to Skulker, to get it all set to 
riglits, and send me the bill, so no harm’s done, — it will 
teach those fellows a lesson they won't forget in a hurry, 
and the next time they wish to bully a Cantab, they'll 
recollect my little * matinee mu'^iealc,’ as I c.all it. — 
Oh ! they made a sweet row, I can assure you, Sir.” 

The ebestnuts trotted merrily on their homeward 
journey, and the noble oaks of llcathlicid Park, their 
leafless branches pointing like giant arms to the cold 
blue sky above them, soon came in sight. 

” You are a great deal too early for dinner, Lawless,” 
said 1, as we drove up ; “ suppose you walk down to our 
cottage, and let me introduce you to my mother and 
sister ; you’ll find Oaklauds there, most likely, for he 
talked of going to play chess.” 

“ Eh ! your mother and sister I by Jove I never 
tliought of them ; 1 declare I had forgotten there were 
any ladies in the case —I can't go near them in this 
pickle, I’m all over mud and pheasant feathers, they’ll 
take me for a native of tho Sandwich Islands, one of 
(he boys that ate Captain Cook, — precious tough work it 
most have been, too, for he was no chicken ; I wonder 
liow they trussed him — No ! I’ll make myself a little 
more like a Christian, and then I’ll come down and la) 
iiitioduced to them if its necessary, but 1 ^iiall not be 
able to say half-a-dozen words to them : it’s a fact, I 
never can talk to a woman, except that girl at old Cole- 
man’s hop, l)i Glapperton; sho went the pace with me, 
no end. By tho way, how’s the other young woman, 
Miss Clara Sav 

“ If you really want to dress before you come to the 
eotingc,” interrupted 1 hastily, “you have no time to 
lose.” 

“ Hav’nt I ? off we go then,” cried my companion ; 
“here, you lazy young imp,” he continued, seizing 
Shrimp by the collar of his coat, and dropping him to 
the groilim/ as one would a kitten, “ find my room, and 
get out ray things directly— brush along.” 

So saying, he sprang from the phaeton, and rushed 
into the hall, pushing Shrimp before him, to the utter 
consternation of the di^itied old butler, who, ac- 
cuBtomed to the graceful indolence which characterisod 
his young master's every movement, was quite uu- 
pr^ared for such an energetic mode of proceeding. 

Forgetting that politeness required me to wait for 
my companion, I threw the reins to a groom, and 
started off at a quick pace in the direction of the 
cottage. 

LawleBS*a concluding words had aroused a train of 
thought snfflciehtly interesting to banish evexy other 
reeolleotioo. Sweet Clara 1 it was quite a month since 
1 had parted from her, but the soft tones of her silveiy 
voiee still lingered on my ear, — the trustful expression 
of her bright eyes— the app^ling sadness of that 
mournful smie, more touching in its quiet melancholy 


than BMiiy a deeper sign of woe, (Miill preaenioil them- 
selves to my imagination with a vivlaiiess which was 
almost painful. I had received a note ftom her alumt 
a week before, in which she told me that Uhmberland 
had been absent from the Prfoiy for seme days, and 
as long as this was the cose, She was com|NWIitlvely fosc 
from annoyance, but that Mr. VernonVi mtttd was 
I evidently as much set upon tho match as efor; nothing, 
however, she assured me, should induce her to oohsonl, 
for much as she li.ad always disliked the schoiue, 
she now felt that death wore fiir profemblo to a uttlou 
with a man she despised ; and she ende<l by saying, 
that whenever she felt inclined to give way to dwpatr, 
the remembrance of niy aftcetion came across her Itke 
a sunbeam, and rendered her hiqipy oven in tho midst 
of her distress. — Oh I what woubl I not have given, to 
have possessed the de 2 iv privilege of consoling her, li» 
have told her that she had nothing to fear, that my lovo 
should surround and protect her, and t hat under I hr 
hallowing influence of sympatliy our happliicw for the 
future would be increased twofold, while Horr<»w shartul 
be'.wccn us would be deprived oflmlf its bitforness. in 
fa-it, long iHiCore 1 arrived at the cottage I had worked 
myself up into a great state of exetioment, and had 
originated more romantic nonsense than is promulgated 
in a “ seminary for yoiin^adies,” in the interval bctwc«»n 
the time when the French teaclier has put out tin' 
candle, and tho fair pupils have talked ifuuiisoIvcK (tt 
sleep, which if report does not belie them, is not unlit 
they have forfeited all chaiieo of adding to tludr 
attractions by getting a little boauty-ileep betoru twelve 
o’clock. 

“Ah, Frank I back already 1 what have you dom* 
with Lawless?” exclaiuuMl Oaklands, raising his oye»4 
from the chessboard as 1 entorud our little drawing 
room. 

“ Ho will be here shortly,” replied I, “ hut he posl 
tively rcfiised to face the liidlos till he had ohangesi itiv 
shooting costume, so I loft him up at the Hall to adottiwi | 
but how goes the game ! who is winning?” 

“ As was ccrlaiu to be the case, I am losing,” giMWcVud 
Fanny. , 

“ Well, I w^on’t disturb 3 'ou,” returned I, pW' 
haps you will have finished before Lawlcsa mkkes his 
appearance ; where is my mother, by the bye?” 

*• 8ho oifiy left the room just os you returned,” Tcplictl 
Fanny quickly, “she has been Hitting here ever since 
Mr. Oaklands came.” 

“I do not wdf'h to know whercs sho has been, tnit 
where she is,” rejoined 1, “ I want to Udl her that Lawless 
is coming to be introduced to het;-“4s she up-staiiw?” 

“ I believe she is,” was the reply, “ but you will only 
worry her if you disturb her ; mamma particularly dis- 
likes being hunted afonit, jmii know ; you hi^ be( tor 
sit still, and she will be down again in a fow niinutiw.” 

“There is no such thing as free will in this world, 1 
Imlieve,” exclaimed I, throwing myself back in an easy 
chair; “however, as you do not vory olien pl^ the 
tyrant, you shall have your own way this lime. Harty, 
the chestnuts did their work to admiration, T^wieiS 
was delighted with them, and talkoti of nothing claa 
half the way home.” 

“I don’t doubt it- your quecna in danger. Fanny,” 
was the answer. 

Seeing that my companions appeared entirely ep'' 
grossed by their game, I occupied myself with a howt 
till I hei^ the ominous sounds. “ Check I es^nise me, 
the knight commands that square ; you have but elte 
move— che^mate !” “Who has won! Ibough 1 neqd 
not aak. How dare you beat my sister, maater (tarry?** 

** 1 had some trouble in doing it, 1 t&alt toll youJ* 
replied Oaklands, then turning to Fanny he centloue^ 
"Md you but moved diflbrently when 1 castled t# 
king to get out of your way, the game would Itave boA 
onftively In your own hands, for 1 was so stupid, that vi|jlt 
to that moment 1 never pmeirod the atteSk yon wone 
i^iiignpon me,* 
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"Beallj I don't think I had a ehaoce of beating yon; 
I'lank must take you in hand next, he is a much better 
player than 1 am.’’ 

" Indeed I am not going to be handed over to Frank, 
or any one else, in that aummary my, I can asaureyou; 
I intend to have another game of cheaa with you to- 
morrow, after we come in from our ride. — I forgot to 
tell you that Harria aaya the little grey Arab carries a 
lady beautifully— however, I left orders for one of the 
boys to exercise her well this afternoon, with a aide- 
saddle and a horse-cloth, to enact the part of a lady. 
At what hour shall we ride to-morrow 1 it is generally 
fine before luncheon at this time of year, I think." 

"Oh I you are veiy kind,” replied Fanny, hurriedly, 
" but I am afraid I cannot ride to-morrow.” 

" Why notl what are you going to do ]” inquired Oak- 
lands. 

"I am not going to do anything particularly,” re- 
turned Fanny, hesitating, "but I don’t know whether 
my habit is in wearable order, and— well I will talk to 
mamma about it— by the bye, I really must go and see 
what has become of her all this time,” she continued, 
rising to leave the apartment. 

" 1 thought there was nothing my mother disliked so 
much as being hunted about,” rejoined I; “I wonder 
you can think of disturbing her.” 

A playful shake of the head was her only reply, and 
she quitted the room. 


AN ADVENTURE IN THE GULP OP FINLAND* 

Midwixter in the higher latitudes has not only its 
beauties but its enjoyments, and certainly, in many 
particulars, a residence in the north of Europe during 
that season is infinitely more agreeable than in the 
more southern parts, where rain, wind, damp and fog 
constitute so great a portion of the winter montha 
Cold, however intense, when unaccompanied with wind, 
is far more bearable than a higher temperature with a 
searching blast, penetrating to the veiy bones, and the 
humid air which hangs heavily around. Within doors 
in the north the whole house is warmed to an agreeable 
and even temperature, and the inclemency vfithout is 
defied, but here we find drafts assailing us from every 
crevice, ill-constructed fire-places which convey no 
warmth to the rooms, and sleeping rooms which make 
bed a penance and rising an ordeal, and to say nothing 
of the iqjuiy of those chilly chambers to the health. 

We occasionally, but not often, see in miniature some 
of the glorious winter days of the north, which exhilarate 
the spirits, brace the nerves, and fill us with enjoyment. 
A bright sun tinges the whitened surface of the ground 
with a thousand prismatic colours, sparkling and 
glittering like the jewelled gardens of the fabled east; 
the window panes, as if touched by the wand of enchant- 
ment, exhibit in a thousand different devices of the 
most delicate traceiy the graceful foliage and vegetation 
of the tropics, imprinted by the power whose breath 
would blight and destroy the beautiful realities in 
nature, while here it brinn new wonders to our view. 
The heretofore daxk and barren-looking trees, naked 
and harsh in their outlines, glance in the sun with 
every minute spray and shoot, silvered over with the 
most exquisite frost-work. Everything is bright and 
cheerful : the fresh snow, crisped with the severe frost, 
lies on the'^und, glittering radiantly like silver sand, 
piled sometimeB in tiny wavei^ like tne sea shore when 
the rippling waters of &e ebb tide have left it dxy, and 
sometimes heaped in drift beneath the hed^s in 
wreaths and billows arched as if prone to &U, but 
amsted in their course. The stillness of the air, the 
absence of all sound, the noiselsBS tread of the feet, and 


the visible glow of the breath, realizing in itself, salt 
settled on the hair and clothing, the beautiful phe- 
nomenon which envelop the trees and shrubs, create 
sensations which such a moment alone can produce. 

It was on such a morning, with the son shining 
brightly as in midsummer, but clear and cold, that I 
left St. Petersburg with a few friends, with the intention 
of'rimiting down to Cronstadt. The frozen surface of 
the Neva was passable by carriage!^ and the ice on the 
Gulf of Finland was said to extend unbroken for ninety 
miles; thus we apprehended no danger, and started on 
our expedition in the highest spirits. The ice on the 
Neva, and at its mouth, where it expands as it enters 
the Gulf, is not formed in an uniform surface by the 
action of the frost, but is rough, and piled up by being 
composed of the vast masses, which floating from the 
Ladoga lake become arrested by some turn or angle in 
the shores, and packing together remain firmly united, 
leaving at intervals little pools, or open places, which 
freeze Bubsoquently with a smooth transparent face. 
Among these obstructions it is necessary to pick the 
way, and select the most favourable course. 

For several miles wo careered gaily along, and already 
the distance, and the grey neutral tint with which 
extreme frost envelops remote objects had dimmed 
the glittering steeples of the city behind us, when a 
catastrophe occurred, which mercifully was not fatal 
in its effects. 

We had passed over so many of these transparent 
frozen pools that we had no misgivings as to the 
treachery of their surface, but rather sought them out as 
affording the clearest field for our progress. One of 
larger extent than usual lay in my path, and 1 dashed 
fearlessly on it, but I felt the ico bond beneath me, and 
long star-like cracks, splitting with a sharp report, 
marked my progress. I perceived my danger, and 
endeavoured to propel myself without striking out or 
allowing my weight to become stationary for a moment, 
but my precautions were fruitless. The ice was giving 
way beneath me, and I immediately threw mpelf flat 
on my face, hoping that by distributing my weight over 
the surface I might yet save myself; such was not, 
however, my good fortune, for after bearing me up for 
an instant, it gave way on all sides, and I was floating 
in the water entangled with the broken fragments. 
The intense cold cut me through the middle as with a 
knife, depriving me of breath, but there was not a 
moment to lose. I saw my companions tie their 'hand- 
kerchiefs together, and endeavour to slide them to me 
with a stick, but I felt that the attempt was hopeless, 
and that my safety must be gained by own exertions. 
1 was collected enough to know that I must face the 
stream to avoid being sucked under the ice, so I struck 
out with my foot to swim, and clutched the i.margiu of 
the icc with my hands, which broke and splintered 
before me as 1 bore upon it, cutting and tearing them 
most severely, a circumstance which I was not aware of 
till afterwards. At last, after the most violent and 
exhausting exertions, I succeeded in reaching the thick 
and solid body of the ice, and with the assistance of my 
companions gained its surface. The thermometer stood 
at twelve degrees below zero, and in a moment my wet 
garments encased me as if in armour. We were far 
from the shore, and farther from any human dwelling, 
and thus, as assistance was out of the question, there was 
nothing left but to hasten homewards with all possible 
speed. A few gymnastic-like movements of the limbs 
restored the clothing around the joints to a more supple 
state, so that 1 was able to move without difficulty, and 
the natural warmth of the body returned by the exerUon 
of skaiting. 1 soon reached my home, thankful indeed 
for my preservation, and not the less so that I did not 
even suffer the inconvenience of a cold* 

E. P.T. 
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HEADINGS IN HISTOBT. 

THB COURT OF STAR OHAIIBIR. 

It has been observed that the tide of research in the 
present day flows towards the investigation of medise* 
val history and customs; and some of the brightest 
names of our literature have stirred the waters of early 
English history, laying open many a time-fostered 
prejudice, and bringing forth from the dark mud of 
party misrepresentation many a bright gem of neglected 
fiict. It is well occasionally to look back to the times 
in which the foundations were laid, or the superstruc- 
ture raised of our present state : to endeavour to under- 
stand, not merely how the passions of men worked 
upon the unceasing stream of events, but how that 
stream also fashioned forth the men who were to con- 
trol and direct its force. Thus, also, with our laws. 
They were framed not only in furtherance of the views 
of their ^kers, but in accordance with the spirit of 
the ago ; it is not the laws which have made the people, 
but the people who have made the laws, or at least the 
necessity for them. We have been struck with this 
while studying that period of our history in which the 
government first took the semblance of an hereditary 
monarchy ; for till Henry VII. laid the foundation of the 
Tudor^power, our sovereigns were in truth elective ; 
and even at the death of Edward VI. the ambitious 
Northumberland was undecided to which of the royal 
heiresses he should present the crown of England. The 
pretensions of Henry could not be legal, on account 
of the illegitimacy of his grandfather, John Beaufort, 
Duke of Somerset: and though his own instruments 
claim an hereditary right, the Act of his parliament 
ordaining 'Hhat the inheritance of the crowns of 
England and France, and all dominions appertaining 
to them, should remain in Henry \ll, and the heirs of 
his body for over,” merely asserted that right for the- 
future ; it did not claim it for the past ; scorning rather 
intended to create a parliamentary gift of the crown, 
and place Henry as the rcvoluiionaiy founder of a now 
dynasty. 

The period from Henry VII. to James I, forms, 
perhaps, the most suggestive portion of our history ; 
tlic seed was sown, and was then beginning to spring, 
which afterwards shed so baleful a poison over the land : 
in the selfish rapacity of Henry we behold the germ of 
his son’s tyranny, whence grew the bright flower of 
Protestantism in England ; and in the venal corruption 
of his court we see the gathering clouds of that tempest 
which broke upon the unhappy Charles I. When 
Heniy planted bis blood-soiled foot upon the throne 
of England, the kingdom was prostrated by the ruinous 
waste of the civil wars ; her nobles were destroyed or 
impoverished ; her cities were ruined ; her fields devas- 
tated ; but in the midst of this ruin, and greatly caused 
by it, there was steadily rising into notice and influence, 
if not to power, that numerous class, the burghers, 
whose dominion over events, — and through them, over 
sovereigns — never again waned. Nor were the people 
deficient in a constitutional spirit, which showed itself 
in combinations and associations to resent, more fre- 
quently than to repel, injustice; but the nobles, 
decimated by the field and the scaffold, and impo- 
verished by attainders, were but too glad to purchase 
safety by the sacrifice of what it vrould have bUn diffi- 
cult to retain. Henry could scarcely be termed his 
people*B eWee ; he could not have held his crown in 
safety had he not at length yielded to their demands, 
and associated Elizabeth of York with himself in the 
regal dignity. His first policy obviously was, to 
rrauoe the power of those nobles whose intimate con- 
nexion with the crown by marriage or descent had been 
one great moving spring of the wars of the ''Boses.” 
Enough of feudality suU remained to render these 
nobles equally formidable in peace os in war, by means 


of thdr large number of retainers, wearing the Uveiy 
or badge of their lord; by the power given by tan 
feudal laws of redressing private gnevanoss, and by the 
disrepute into which ue tribnn^ of the country had 
fallen through civil war and party oppression, iheioby 
giving rise to those associations among tlie iteople 
which set law at defianeo. In bust, the intimate eoU'* 
nexion which still existed between lord and tenant, left 
the sovereign scarcely more than a choice of oFlls as to 
the method of combating so many difficulties, 

Hallamf says, that tuo policy of Homy VII. lias 
been overrated. That as changing the lino of descents 
and as coinciding with the commencement of what 
is tonnod modern history, his accession is an anw; 
but that he did not, carry the authorltv of the c'rown 
much beyond the point at which Edwai-d IV. had 
left it. His statute giving the power of alionntiiig 
entailed lands, — a permission evidently tondbitf to 
weaken and impoverish the aristocracy, -is, wltli little 
variation, a transcript of a statute ot Kichard HI. lly 
it, entailed estates were rendered Itnblo to forfolturo \sy 
treason or felony ; — an important matter to the <^ri)wn 
in times when the frequent revolutions and cliangos of 
rulers laid in turn almost every noble of the kingdom 
under the ban of treason and forfedturc. Under tJn'se 
circumstances, and romombering Henry's disnoHltion^ 
it is not surprising that in his reign wc .shnohi find an 
irresponsible tribunal, exercising a hated and dreaded, 
but unopposed, despotism. Buch was the Court of Btar 
Chamber, which meets us at every turn in our »dvll 
wars, whether of the Hoses, or the Btiiaris; standing In 
its shadowy terror, not only as an alarm to evil doi i^s. 
but as an instrument by which the innocent man Vias 
robbed of his fortune, while the guilty rich one bought 
indemnity for crime. The term "shadowy tenor " 
does not intimate that the inflictions of the Court of 
Star Chamber wore unreal or nominal; but that, 
though not rccognlse<l by the law of England, th|M 
tribunal— by constant usage, and gradually assuming 
fresh power— had so strongtheuccl its usurped autho* 
rity as to become an clliciont instrument of royal 
rapacity. To understand the growth of this jurisdiction, 
we must look back to an earlier period of our history. 

The consilium ordinuriuni was a court held Indoni 
the king in his palace ; it was composed of the memhers 
of his privy council, with the spiritual and temporal 
peers; it was a court of jurisdiction, and the members 
of it were not necessarily members of the privy council ; 
while the latter were the advisers of the Crown, and 
had a right to sit in the ordimiry eonncll. Wo eon 
stantly find traces of tho intcrforonce of tho king and 
his council in the litigations of tho people, aud from 
the latter all our superior courts of justice originate<i. 
Press of business, convenience, and otlier causes led 
to the establishment of separate tribunals, each having 
its judicial office; hence arose the courts of Kings 
Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer; but the king’s 
council still remained, as a court of appeal from in- 
ferior tribunals, exercising tho authority id* suprvisiou 
over writs and proceedings in common law ; determin- 
ning matters not thus cognisable, and oases which 
seemed to demand special interferenoo. According to 
Lord Bacon the Btar Cliamber took notieo of " middle 
acts towards crimes, capital or heinous, not actually 
committed or perpetrated.*’ Sir T. Bmlih spocififs 
scandalous roports of persons in power, and seditlotts 
nows, as offences which it was accustomed to punish. 
This was in violation of many ancient laws, siatui^ 
against the jurisdiction of the consilium oniinanum j 
having been frequently enacted. Here was tnity tl 
broad basis whereon to build arbitrary power; but eVQ||. 

BO early as Edward H. we find the equitable jurlsdictiel^ 
of the Court of Chancery growing out of tho wide sin^ 
veillance of the king’s council ; a custom having theft 
sprung up of referring the petitions of luiion ag^eveii 
at common law to the ChanoeUor. Iii the rctgn ti 
Edward HI. the people, or rather the Oomiftonsi wore 
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to feel their own weight ; as on oridenee of 
whiehi the parliament of Northampton, in 1828, laid 
the lomidation of the resolution of the Long Parliament, 
and the act of Gk»oige 11. which forbade the pre- 
sence of the military at an election, by prohibiting 
in the writ of sammons the tumultuous retinues of 
armed men which usually attended upon these occa- 
sions. This declaration of independence was followed 
by the enactment of the first statute of Northampton, 
in which provision was made for the better adminis- 
tration of justice both in criminal and civil cases, and 
restricting the jurisdiction of the king's council to 
cases not determinable by common law. The influence 
of the nobles was checked and limited; the rights of 
the people were declared and guarded, especially with 
respect to commercial monopolies, which were abolished 
by this statute. In tlie same reign the power of the king’s 
council to issue special commissions was petitioned 
against by the Commons, and gradually relinquished ; 
but the point was combated by Richard II. Henry IV. 
and Henry V. ; and in the reign of Henry VI. regulations 
were passed for the man^ement of causes before the 
council, allowing its decision in cases where the com- 
plaint was against a man of great influence, or whore 
the suitor was too poor to prosecute in the inferior 
courts, or in which the council saw " other reasonable | 
caiiHc." This seems most excellent ; as in those 
unsettled times, when might often prevailed over right, 
even without a struggle, and when the poor man often 
posHosHod neither pecuniary means nor legal opportu- 
nity of confronting his oppressor, a court to which the 
people might fly for relief, and obtain it without paying 
money, was needful, and likely to be of great utility; 
we shall see presently how it was abused. 

In the reigns of Henry VI. and Henry VIl. the busi- 
ness before the council increased ; the old restrictions 
upon its power were more and more disregarded ; and 
the latter king passed an Act, giving the council autho- 
rity over cases which might be determined at common 
law, a usurpation which afterwards hastened the down- 
fall of the Court of Star Chamber. The council held 
their sittings in a chamber of the pahice at Westmin- 
ster, known as *^the council chamber near the Ex- 
chequer," and the *‘Chambro dcs Estoilles;" which 
chamber is said to have been situated in the outermost 
quadrangle of the palace, next the bank of the river, 
and was consequently easily accessible to the suitors. 
The name is supposed to have arisen from the coiling of 
the apartment being anciently gilded with stars, per- 
haps in imitation of the old Jewish and oriental practice 
of dispensing justice under the canopy of Heaven only. 
However this may have been, in the reign of Heniy 
VII. we find the phrase "The Council in the fitar 
Chamber" merged in the designation Court of Star 
Chamber." The course of its jurisdiction was either by 
personal summons, or by bill ; the former often arose 
from secret information given to the council ; or by 
the curious eye of the State and King’s council prying 
into the inconveniences and mischiefs which abound in 
the commonwealth." The accused, or suspected person 
was apprehended, dragged from home in ignorance of 
the charge against him, and, without friend or counsel, 
Bubjeoted to a rigorous examination " before the mem- 
bers of a tribu^ which was bound by no law, and 
which itself created and defined the offences it puni^ed.” 
There was no previously declared accusation against 
which the defendant might prepare himself; he was 
confronted with no accuser, but “ in the presence of a 
secret assembly, comprehending some of the most dig- 
nified persons of ihe realm,— -an assembly calculated to 
ovmwe the boldest offender, and utterly confound a 
person of any timidity, he was interrogated upon 
points of his conduct, rejecting which the council had 
received information through the trustworthy channels 
of common rnmour, or secret intrilimce" If the 
accused would not confess, he was detained in onstody 
while the couneil prooeeM against him hUl ; and 


if, dreading such confinement, be submitted to exami- 
nation, he was liable to hear his ignorant and careless 
words misconstrued, or tortured to suit the preconceived 
ideas of his judges. This was indeed an " exuberancy 
of prerogative," as Hudson terms it. A striking feature 
of the time was that the process of the Star Chamber 
might be served any where, and the church was fre- 
quently the place chosen for this purpose. The nature 
and manner of the interrogatories put to the accused 
person by this inquisitorial tribunal may be imagined, 
when we read, that Lord Chancellor Ellesmere forbade 
any interrogalion respecting any crime not charged; 

. as whether a man be honest 1 or of a knight, 

"whether he had not hedged and ditched in his time! 
to disgrace him but the examination was f^till secret, 
and no assistance or advice allowed to the deteudeut, he 
being obliged to answer each question separately without 
knowing its nature before hand. The examination of 
witnesses for the prosecution was likewise taken pri- 
vately ; they were not allowed to be questioned by the 
defendant as being " for the king," and it was alleged 
that, were they allowed to be so examined, they would 
be fearful of coming forward in such cases ; this with 
the fact of such witnesses being richly rewarded, shows 
very clearly the system upon which the court proceeded. 

The court sat for the hearing of causes twice, and 
sometimes thrice, a week ; and after the sitting, the 
lords dined at the public expense ; the number of those 
judges in the reign of Henry VII., and Henry Vlll., 
was nearly forty ; in the time of Elizabeth, about 
thirty; hut afterwards, the Peers who were not Privy 
Councillors desisted from alicndancc, thus lessening the 
number still more. The Chancellor proceeded to the 
sittings of the court in great state, with li is mace and 
seal carried before him; he was the supreme judge, and 
alone sat with his head covered. Every punishment 
except death was claimed by the court, which generally 
imposed a heavier punishment than was authorized by 
the statute which the accused person had violated; — 
fines, whippings, were added to the punishments or- 
dained by the common law ; and often the inflictions 
were as absurd and degrading as they wore tyrannical. 

During the reign of Henry VII. tlie Court of Btar 
Chamber comes prominently into notice, that monarch 
himself presiding at no less than twelve sessions in the 
court within the first two years of his reign. Henry 
was clear-sighted in perceiving the low state of con- 
sideration and respect into which the ordinary courts 
of justice had fallen ; while the combinations of the 
nobles increasing their power at the expense of the 
crown, could not be tolerated by a king of so despotic 
and jealous a temperament. The first act of his reign 
was calculated and intended to lessen the power of the 
barons. He administered an oath to his first parlia- 
ment, that they should not receive or aid any felon, give 
any livery or token contrary to law, nor assent to any 
unlawful assembly. At a time when laws were so 
vaguely defined as at this period, such an oath os the 
above, even if conscientiously kept, could scarcely 
answer the purpose intended. But rapacity was a still 
stronger feature than the love of power in the character 
of Henry ; and the Court of Star Chamber was made 
the instrument by which he accomplished his nefarious 
purposes. Was a man a portizan of the White Itcne 1 

was he suspected of favouring the unfortunate 

Earl of Warwick 1 ^was bis spirit thought too In- 

dependent! — —or was he repuM rich? Some long 
forgotten statute, “ like a sword long rusty,” was put in 
force against him, and his purse paid for his p^en. 
Alter the dea^ of Elizabeth, the only link which bound 
Henry to the house of York, innumerable penal statutes 
were put into exeention by Bmpson and Dudley ; and 
these "ravening wolves had such a guard of iblse 
peijured penotts bolonghig to them, that the king wae 
sure to win, whoever loet And at this unreaaonable 
and extort doing, nbUe men mdged, mean men 
kicked, poor men lamented, preadhen openly at Battik 
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croBB and other places ezdaimed, rebaked and detested, 
bat yet they would never amend.” The Idng might 
legally require ezceBsive fines from bu wards, on gmat- 
them liveries when they attained their minority ; 
but, besides this source of revenue, whidi explains one 
reason why our early monarchs so eagerly claimed 
gnardianship of the children of the nobility, Henry 
fined the Earl of Oxford 15,000/. for keeping his 
retainers in liver}' ; an illegal custom certainly, b^ too 
general to be punished hitherto. Every place at court, 
and under the government, was also made the subject 
of regal barter, and even bishopricks were sold by this 
usurper, for such ho undoubtedly was. 

In tlic Lausdowiic MSS , and quoted by Mr. Bruce 
in the Archooologia, is an account of sums which were 
received as fines from persons who had compounded 
with the king ; many of these receipts being by Dud- 
ley. Among the persons named are many of the first 
nobility of the land, with other persons of note and 
official position. ?^ir William Capci, alderman of London, 
and Giles his son, were repeatedly “in trouble;” their 
fines amount to upwards of 3,000/. At length Sir W. 
Capol refused all composition, and “after prysonmentin 
theOountourand HherifT's house, was bythe king's counsell 
commanded to the Tower, where he remayned until 
the king died, and shortly after was delivered with many 
others.” Among these others whom Henry’s death re- 
leased from unjust and lingering imprisonment was Sir 
Jjaurence Aylmor, mayor of London in 1508, lie also 
having refused to compound with the king’s rapacious 
myrmidons. Citizens of London, mayors, sheriffs, all 
were prosecuted in like manner. Not only did this 
respectable monarch take every occasion and pretext of 
exacting fines from his faithful subjects in ofiice, but he 
took double advantage of them by first selling their 
appointments to them, and then severely scrutinising 
their conduct with a view to extorting as heavy sums as 
they could possibly l>ear in the shape of iiues. From 
the following items it appears that besides this fertile 
source of profit to the king's treasury, he assumed the 
power of withdrawing cau.ses from the jurisdiction of 
other courts, upon the accused person making a pecu- 
niary arrangement with his tools ; in Star-chamber 
phrase this was expressed by “ the king took tlie matter 
into his own hands.” 

The following are some of the items before mentioned, 
foniiing a curious commentary upon the provision of 
Magna Charta, that “ right and justice are not to bo 
sold.” 

“For the discharge of an indictment of murther, 
found in lAncolnshire, against Jo. Cutlare, clerk, 300 
marks. 

“ For Sir David Owen, for a pardon for hunting, 300 
marks. 

“ For the discharge of the Earl of Devon for ex- 
chequers, 1000 marks. 

“ Of Jo. Montgomery, knt., to have the king’s favour 
in traversing an indictment of murther in Staffordshire, 
401. 

“For Rode of Pawles, for his discharge of, and for a 
letter by him sent to Rome against the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, 50 marks. 

“ For the Earl of Derby for his pardon 6,000/. 

“For the pardon of the Earl of Northumberland 

10 , 000 /. 

“ For the king*s most gracious favour to Swan and 
other certainc persons of Kent, to bo discharged of all 
attaint sued against them by the Earl of Essex, and Sir 
Wm. Say, 800/. 

“For the general pardon of the Bishop of Ssram 

1 , 000 /.” 

What a testimony to the state of religion, morality, 
and law in that age 1 A pardon for muider bought on 
the same terms as one for killing the king’s deer I Thus, 
as it has been well said, “Henry converted ofifences 
into a soutee of revenue, and was not anxious to carry 
into effect the spirit of the law, but to make money out 


of the breach of the mere letter of the statutes.” Wn 
see how much more highly he luted a panimi 
ofiSsnoes against himself, than $or those against the law 
of Qod. 

(To be continued J 


A JOURNEY TO DAMASCUS.* 

Wn confess it was with feelings of no Uitlo hosUatlon 
wo took up thoHo volumes ; nut that wo feanud the noble 
author’s capability for the task, but simply bocau«io the 
countries of which they treat have boon so ftotiiliMiallY 
brought before the public by the various writers on the 
subject, that wc really folt little new could be doiailrd. 
Most agreeably disappointed have we been. Lord 1 lostle* 
reagh has described the scenes in the vario\is countries 
through which he traversed, with a freKbncHs and vi- 
gour that speedily removed any fears we might huve 
had on the subject. We cannot do bolter than riMMon- 
mond our readers to peruso the volumes thcinsoLus, 
and are satisfied they will find it a most nm using nod 
entertaining task. 

Not the least amusing description in the book, tbe 
mode in which busiuoss is transacted by the Ttirki'^li 
tradesmen of Cairo, who waste more time in one 
for the sake of “smoke,” than our merchants do in the 
space of a weeifc. Our author went with Sir 0 Wil- 
kinson to order some clotlms “ from a venerable 'I'm k 
named Hafiz, whom we found smoking at the baMur 
1 in placid repose, and every now and then c-an’SKing bis 
' beard, or speaking to a passing ac(|ualntanctv We 
1 were invited to sit down, and ho handed his pipe to 
Ismael Eflendi, by which name Hir Gardner Wilkinson is 
known lierc. My husiuess was explained to him, after 
, whicli he rose, put his feet into his papooshes, tucked 
! up his long caftan, and departed ; but ho soon rot unuHl, 
bringing with him another Turk. At least a 
an hour was spent by them in animated dlHcusHloa. 
The second Turk then left us, and, afUir a long i mm, 
returned with a small piece of cloth. Now discussnm 
arose, and fresh pipes were called for, with coffbc and 
sherbet. Then there was some silk to buy. Hafir got 
into his papooshes again. Another fpiarter of an lumr 
elapsed, and then a new consulUtion began. I’hcti 
came the measuring, and a groat row arose upon a do 
j claration from Turk No. 2, that he. wished to sec a part 
of my dress as a pattern. We tried to get him to terms 
without this, but in vain. After two wearv liniirs, wo 
had only succeeded in buying the silk ami cloth, ami 
left Hafiz, promising to revisit him anofher time. This 
is an exact and faithful picture of tht* dculiiigH ami 
business of this country. The merchant goes through 
the form of pipes, coffee, and riginaroU; with you, but 
then you must wait, wh'ile he proceeds to another stall, 
where he gets a pipe and more rigmarole; and if he 
returns again to you, the same fnriH? is repeaWd, so 
that the whole affair of cloth, silk, huttons. lining, lane, 
measuring, fixing, lime, and fashion, may occupy Iwlf 
a day, and yet the work may he unfiiiUhea. DawiiHng 
through life is their jiassion ; and as great a discussion 
is made about a para or two, more or less, In tlicir prioe, 
as we should make about ten pounds. If you waai a 
sword, you must first f>uy the blade ; the handle is aidd 
by one man, and ornamented by another, a third 
polishes and cleans it, a fourth makes the si abbartL a 
fifth the belt or cord, and so on; thus the boHiucKs W 
comes endless. The dealers have no idea of time, sUd 
had rather not dispose of their wares at all than •Ml 
them without the whole coromony of talk, smoke, gijMl 
coffee” 

And with a short, amusing, but not very flatierlig 

t A Journey to Damwcu*. through Fgy^ NwltliL AraSia, 
Femes, sad Syrls, Uy Viscount CsstUtrcsfh.^hendtii : Oolbura. 
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deicription of an inn at Cairo, we mnat, for the pre- 
Bent, be content 

** Snch a scene I never saw as the inn-yard. Imagine 
a court containing a half-starved ostrich, looung 
like a spectre, a monkey, a lynx, donkeys innumerable, 
camels, dromedaries, Arabs, couriers, dragomen, wait- 
ing to be hired ; and, in the midst of all, various spe- 
cimens of the John Bull tribe, starting for India by 
way of Suez, in Mackintoshes, straw hats, pea-jackcts, 
and eveiy variety of costume. 1 must not forget a bevy 
of ladies in green veils and poke bonnets, waiting to 
be shut into boxes like diminutive sedans, to be jolted 
across the Suez desert, or looking in utter despair at the 
broken-down donkeys on which they were to trust 
themselves, if they preferred a quadruped to a packing- 
case. In spite of all the noise, crowd, and scramble, 
we found capital rooms and good accommodations for 
this country, where, in general, you have four walls, a 
stone floor, and a divan as your stock of furniture.” 


MOBAL REFLECTIONS; OR, ESSAYS ON MEN, 
MANNERS, &c. 

BT MADAME GUIZOT. 

On Man and Human Life, 

ON SYMPATHY BETWEEN HAN AND MAN. 

Vanvbnakgues has said: — “Our enjoyments arc 
derived from mankind ; all else is nought.” It is, in 
fact, human nature that attracts and interests us, even 
in those pleasures which seem to arise from things. A 
work of an strikes our attention ; wo seek in it the 
genius of the artist, wc seek the artist himself. A 
book pleases us : who would not regret, being ignorant 
of the author] Who would not be glad to see his por- 
trait, still more so to sec himself, to enjoy his conver- 
sation, to become acquainted with his character and his 
mind 1 There is among us all as it were a family sceretf 
a sort of mark by which we acknowledge one another, 
and which wc wish to perceive, in order to be assured 
of the relationship. Until then, wc hold ourselves in 
reserve ; wc watch one another with anxious curiosity. 
A celebrated man enters a circle in which he is only 
known by name : see how every one examines him, 
how they study his icatiires, his movements ; it seems 
as though ho would do well to prove that he is not an 
animal of a peculiar kind. As soon as ho opens his 
mouth people are tempted to exclaim with astonish- 
ment — *^Ho speaks !” Ills words and actions are col- 
lected and related to prove that he is made like others, 
that he is a man. If he be suriiriscd in any of those 
simple occupations common to every one, in which the 
least skilful will take quite as much pleasure as he, the 
enchantment is at its height; people almost thank 
him, at least they love him for it. This is because 
they have discovered that he belongs to the family. 
This tie of relationship delights us in the commonest 
as well as in the most distinguished beings. Let a man 
be inferior in station, in education, in appearance, if 
we perceive in him a sentiment which assimilates him 
to us, we are as much delighted as we should be at 
gettiiig a glimpse of that in a superior man, which 
places him within our reach. What pleMure, in read- 
ing the works of distant ages, to meet with I know not 
what affinity of sentiments or opinions which makes us 
recognise a relation in Cicero, or some other, much 
more ancient than he t Indiim, Chinese, Laplander, 
Hottentot, however obscure your name ray be to us, 
however foreign to us ma^ be your destiny, let but a 
movement, a gesture, a sign from you, make us feel 


some affinity of this kind, and a sudden and lively joy 
will seize us; and if, by some glimpse of mind or un- 
derstanding, the savage of New South Wales or Kams- 
chatka proves to us that he belongs in any degree to 
the class, we shall be delighted to be able to acknow- 
ledge him. 

Mankind is so truly that which pleases us, that we 
desire to see him everywhere ; we everywhere require to 
have united, sympathetic beings, who reveal to us our 
own nature, and interest us in ourselves. What matters 
it to us that tho tree lives the life of a tree, that it fulfils 
its vegetable destiny] Man has had need to take a 
more intimate share in that destiny ; he has attached 
to it a being capable of feeling its changes, as ho would 
himself have felt them ; and because he has experienced 
some grief at seeing the young stem fall, and the young 
shoots fade, it has appeared to him that there should be- 
in the stem a sorrow similar to his own, and which 
could alone justify it in his sight. If he h^ made the 
stones come out of their immoveable and senseless 
state, it is to lend them the language, the feelings, and 
the reason of man. If that reason prohibits his seeking 
for human mind and understanding in the animal he 
cherishes, still it is by attributing to it affections and 
almost ideas similar to his own, that he l)ecomcs 
attached to it, makes it a companion, and at length 
persuades himself that he has made it a friend. 

Yet more; never did the imagination of man create 
fanciful beings, never has it lent to real, but insensible or 
irrational beings, either feeling or reason, unless it were 
to make them a part in his own destiny. Man never 
separates himself from these creations of his mind, he 
has never found them indifferent to his fate, and for- 
saking him in the moment that he had given them 
being ; he has animated them either for or against 
himself. Enemies, or protectors, they have been to 
him a means of extending liis existence, of multiplying 
in time and space the opportunities in which he could 
have something to love or to fear, some hope to cherish, 
some interest to guard ; in short, some portion of life 
to display beyond himself; so true is it, that man 
dwells not entirely in the visible individual, but that 
he feels himself existing wherever he can carry and 
unite his mind and his thought. Wherever you are, 
whatever may be your ambition and your career, do not 
give yourself entirely up to society ; contrive to culti- 
vate in yourself a taste for solitude, and the scenes of 
nature ; there is in it a language which we must never 
fail to comprehend, supplies for which wc should hold 
ourselves in reserve. Some day perhaps a clear sky, a 
beautiful sun, alone will bring peace to the troubled 
mind, or restore it to that firmness which leads to 
peace. It is in tho country that the return of spring 
vrill restore a mind, dejected and weakened from long 
protracted suflerings, or a heart withered by bitter 
regrets. It is there that the diversified activity of 
nature destroys the monotony of a retired life, that the 
hopes of every year amuse the imagination, and some- 
times deceive the heart, under the disappointments of 
life. He who can be instructed in his flowers, his 
fruits, or his crops, will never be without a wish and a 
hope ; the old man, even to his latest day, will smile at 
the thought of a pleasure which may yet bloom again 
for him; and amid those Ipassing, but soon returning 
enjoyments, amid those flowers which are incessantly 
falling and renewing, the dreadful idea of tho instability 
of happiness and life fading never to revive, will 
disappear. 

There are degrees of misfortune which we cannot 
get out of, but by an extraordinaxy degree of virtue. A 
common distress will only admit of common efforts. 
To astonish others by our firmness and resolution, we 
must at the same time astonish them by our misfortunes. 

The property of genius is to make up for expe- 
rience. 

The flnest privilege that glory gives, is to be able 
to acknowledge Its weaknesses. 
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There are a thousand ways of nobly reoeiving a 
favour ; I do not know of one in which it could be ex- 
pected with dignity. 

In order to be happy in this world, people should 
never expect all that they think they merit 

ox WOMAX. 

Of all tyrants, custom is that which to sustain 
itself stands most in need of the opinion which is 
entertained of its power ; its only strength lies in that 
which is attributed to it A single attempt to break 
the yoke soon shows us its fragility. But the chief 
property of custom is to contract our ideas, like our 
movements, within the circle it has traced for us ; it 
governs us by the terror it inspires for any new and 
untried condition. It shows us the walls of the prison 
within which wo are inclosed, as the boundaiy of the 
world ; beyond that, all is undefined, confusion, chaos ; 
it almost seems as though we should not have air to 
breathe. Women especially, liable to that fear which 
springs from ignorance, rather than from knowledge of 
what one has to fear, easily allow themselves to be 
governed by custom ; but when once broken, they also 
as easily forget it. A man has less trouble in making 
up his mind to a change of condition; a woman has 
less in supporting it; she accustoms herself to it for 
the same reason that she has hitherto done so, and will 
still continue to do so. 

In the total overthrow which has produced so many 
changes of fortune among us, we have seen men extri- 
cate themselves by their courage and industry; and 
some, by unremitting exertion, have been able to return 
to nearly their former position ; but nearly all the 
women, almost without exception, accommodated 
themselves to their new situation, and they have been 
quite astonished to learn so quickly and so easily, that 
what one woman has done, another is able to do also. 

ON CUAUAOTEB.-’TUE COMPLAINES. 

The man who is fond of complaining, likes to remain 
amidst the objects of his vexation ; it is at the moment 
that he declares them insupportable, that he will most 
strongly revolt against every means which could be pro- 
posed for lus deliverance. Indecision is in his character, 
and the misfortune of having to decide would be to him 
the greatest of all ; for a choice always supposes a prefer- 
ence for some advantage, or an inconvenience to be 
shunned ; and this man would not wish it to be supposed, 
or to suppose himself, that there is a single circumstance 
in his life in which he is able to follow his inclinations, 
or meet with an advantage : tliat there is even one 
in which he is not obliged to have the greatest possible 
inconvenience. He therefore increases misfortune, he 
wishes for mishaps ; the fatal influence of his destiny 
is his favourite topic. A power against which no act 
can set him free, which compels him to^ suffer, without 
being able to protect himself and permits hiin to com- 
plain without the fear of obtaining justice, --this is what 
suits him : he asks nothing better than to sigh over his 
position, and to remain in it. 

Fickleness of conduct ought to be the consequence 
of impetuosity alone : but in fi'ivolouB characters, it is 
the inclination that becomes exhausted, and which, in- 
capable of any long efibrt, lazily lets fall that which it 
had at first seized with avidity. In the zeal of steady 
characters, it is Ihe object alone which eludes the 
vigour of their grasp ; it is the soap bubble that van- 
ishes, not their ardour in the pursuit of it Show them 
an object capable of supporting the opinion they have 
attached to it, and then they are fixed. 

nOBAL SXXTIXEXTB. 

The truly good, noble, and virtuous mind, ao- 

S uires with age a sort of agreement between his ineli^ 
ions, ftwd his principles, which seems to bring it to its 
true point of maturity and perfection. Be It generous, 
it was taught from its youth, that forgetfulness of self, 
which is the spring of every virtue ; but passions arose. 


and gave it in 'some sort a new being, to which it was 
com^led to unite. ' 

Freed flrom passions, it iblt the power of uireum- 
stanoee ; a situation of difficulty : an exiatence on whleb 
the existence of othere depended, oblige the most disin- 
terested man to make his own ooneems hie first (Hinst- 
deration ; to protect incessantly that which bis character 
would most incline him to part with. At length, the 
old man becomes more independent ; those whom he 
used to support, are now able to provide for themselves; 
delivered from the weight of management, he sees his 
expenses are too contracted, and he disnosos of hhi 
income more freely. All his saoriflees will ue personal ; 
he can enjoy them without constraint, and wllhcmt 
scruple, and there remains abundance for him to da 

In youth,” says Madame do laimbcrt, people think 
of you ; in old age, you most think of others.” This, 
which is an active duty with women, who are iiHually 
burthened with the details of life fi)r thoso wlut aro 
around thorn, is generally passive with men, and Is ooti- 
siderod a merit in those who perform ihetu. Hut to 
women, the active exercise of kindness t>an give a 
charm and an interest to the latest portion of thoir life. 
For men, to whom those little details unt unsuitiMl, to 
whom great emotions are not more suited, kindiioss can 
hardly ever bo any thing but induigeiico, privation, 
renouncement. Those rogartls, those cares, thusi* de- 
ferences due to his ago, ho will not know how to oAsot, 
and are yielded with much more ploasuro for not being 
demanded as a tribute; he (uiu smile at a forgotten 
duty which had only Uimself for its object, lut oun 
enjoy the jokes of others made upon bimsolf, as wi ll 
as those upon his ac((uaintanccs. 

But this indulgence, this forbearance of the old iiom, 
docs it proceed from his agul certainly not; it is in 
spring that the buds shoot forth of that fruit whlcli we 
see ripen in autumn for the winter provision. The 
virtues of the old man would not Imvc been so affbctlng, 
so venerable, had they not boon the result of the oltbrM 
of Ms whole life. In the veuoratiou which ho inspitt^s, 
ho appears to place before our view a picture oi the 
different ages he has travelled through with honour : 
every thing about him wears an imposing aspoi'i, r\iiu 
to that long life, oven to that roinaindor of hualtli and 
strength, of which the old man is so justly eutHlt d to 
feel proud. 

TUB WORLD.— ON OONVRttSATlON. 

Observe two children of the same age meeting and 
entering into conversation : they will talk of their dolls, 
if they are little girls ; of their balls and their tricks, 
if they are little boys ; they understand one anoilmr 
admirably, and do not grow weary of being together. 
Observe the lower class of women : one sj)g;ikh, another 
answers, their chatter does not flag for au instant ; tlicy 
talk and listen by turns with so much intercHi, with so 
much ardour; if there be a moment’s pause, it is filled 
up with exclamations which prove thu deep intorisit 
that is felt in the subject they are discussing; every 
one present appears to be equally pleased, la it that 
those persons have ever learned thu art ot eonvemaiiou I 

Enter into a circle of the higher class, who have 
probably been told how to make themselves agreeable 
in conversation: one yawns inwardly, luicauso he is 
well educated ; another holds a newspaper in his htiiid, 
which he has read ; some one speaks, another, to im^e 


they again fall back into silence. But what is thiue 
surprising in this] Of those pemons thus brought 
tog^her, one passes his time at his estate, which be 
must improve, and can only talk about bav, the pilce 
of oom, and the roguery of the timber mondiants ; ^Is 
one knows nothing except of the theatre, tlie thshidlUb 
or a new novel ; that one lives in his study with Homv, 
oommentatora^ or sages; this one is a polltielan ; that 
one a lawyer. What point of contaot oai| they have] 
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irliftt would be the bond of oommoii eonTflraiitioii ameag 
them) 

ISie lower ohUn of people, like diildien, are con- 
traeted within nearly the same circle of intmsts, Iknited 
wiUun the same degree of underatanding, eqaally 
aiboted by the same things, and, their thooghta bent 
upon the aamb oiyects, uideratand and answer one 
another without requiring any other bond than that of 
the interest they all equally feel in the subject of their 
discourse. They can alwajrs talk to each other, beoause 
they have but few subjects of conversation. The 
higher class, between whom many subjects can be dis- 
cussed, are silent, whenever one is chosen which may 
not be interesting to another. People talk in the 
chamber of a man in power, surrounded by his depen- 
dents, because every one is agreed upon the subject of 
conversation which is suited to a man in power ; people 
talk around a pretty woman, whom they are anxious to 
please, because she gives the lead to what is agreeable 
to herself; people talk whenever their common interests 
or feelings engage the one to speak, and the other to 
listen, upon the same subject. It is not sufficient for 
them to have similar ideas, for he who has ideas only 
wants to communicate them ; but a feeling wishes to 
be responded to, and requires to answer. Be it self-love, 
it wants approval, just os complaisance wishes to 
approve, and approbation stimulates to merit it again. 
The wish to please desires to be encouraged, is redoubled 
by encourae^ment, and communicates itself to him or 
to her who inspires it ; it is the electric spark ; it runs 
through the circle, loosens every tongue, and excites 
conversation. The wish to oblige, to make every one 
happy, supports it still more freely. Look at the 
mistress of a house, who wishes to make every one com- 
fortable about her, and feel at their ease, bow well she 
can make people talk I If she be young, it will be 
about herself; if she bo old, it will be about others. 
The young might, in her anxiety, show some preferences, 
because she also wishes to be pleased ; she will keep up 
a conversation with much more sprightliness with him 
who pleases her. The old woman will wish people to 
love her, she will endeavour to give to each person a 
share in the conversation, and to make them teel satis- 
fied; she will choose the subject in which each can 
take the greatest pleasure, and which will unite the 
greatest number of people in a common feeling. She 
will not foigot herself, and she will be right ; for to 
make conversation agreeable, wo must be interested in 
it, — wo must enjoy it ourselves, and not merely talk to 
amuse others, who will feel little satisfied with the 
pleasure you afibrd them, if they perceive that they 
afford none to you. 

What, then, is required to bring us within the reach 
ef this knowledge, this art of conversation] Kothlng 
but the precept of God’s commandments, “ to love 
our neighbour as ourselves.” Seek your neighbour’s 

E leasure equally with your own, be pleased with what 
e does for yon, as well as what you do for him ; this 
is the secret of what fonns the pleasure and the happi- 
ness of every relation of life. 

(To be continued.) 


THE HOFSE WHEBE SHAESPEARE WAS BORN. 

If, in the annals of any elhne or age, there ever ex- 
toted a man to whose memory and greatness the greatest 
amount of veneiation should be displayed by his eonn- 
tiymen, surely that man is Shakspeare. Every trace of 
the whereabonta or haont nf audb a man ahonld be pre 
served and retained in its pristine integrity. There is 
so land in the vnivene that haa mm fvedneed his 
eqoal. Kot fersa age, hnt for all thne he wrote; aye, 
firing in advance of kit ag^ he wifi fire for ever after 
It Where are the homlUea that oontaia moie ezqni- 


aitaly tmthM and more aelemn moral sentiraentB than 
are to be found scattered with no niggardly hand 
through his varied psges ] Where is there wit more 
refined ; humour more poignant, and more devoid of 
venomed sting] What more masterly delineator of 
character, and searcher into the old human heart, than 
honest Will Shakspeare ! The sweet subtlety of his 
finer toncies— bow beautiful they are, how spontaneous 
the descriptions of natural scenery and natural life ! 
It is less the poet than the man and Christian who 
speaks so wisely and so well. Hear him in the woods 
and fields, by river brink, and meadow gay, how elo- 
quently he discourses on the theme of Kature ; showing, 
in his profound knowledge of flowers and all fair things 
beside, how true and vivid were his perceptions of 
her secret working. Not a word passing from ills 
cunning brain but is redolent of some poetic adaptation 
of the realities of life to the ideal roalms of beauty and 
the beautiful. In the creations of his fancy we witness 
the very masterpieces of man’s im^iiiing, — the delicate 
Ariel, the loving fairies, the weird sisters throe, the 
melancholy ghost; how grand their conception, how 
perfect the elaboration of their ends and aims 1 So, too, 
in the majesty and depth of his tragedies ; — what part 
of all that man could dare to say, or think, or do, is 
left unsaid, or coldly shown to the imagination of the 
reader] How wo tremble, and are a-cold with the wan- 
dering and crazed Lear] how our sympathies are kindled 
and enlisted on the side of the gentle Desdemona, and 
Verona’s sad lovers ! How we moralise with poor 
Hamlet ; and follow Macbeth, as, step by step, he pro- 
gresses in crime ! And, to turn to fairer and brighter 
scenes, ~ in the forest of Ardennes, how wc love to 
linger with Rosalind and the satirist Jacques, inhaling 
new tastes for a sylvan life, where it is so meny in the 
greenwood ! In the comedies, bow wo revel in the 
hilarity of Falstaff ; how joyously the laugh of Beatrice 
rings in our ears ; liow delightedly we see the discomfiture 
of the vain Malvolio, and witness the taming of the 
shrewish Eatharinc ! And these things never tire, — 
read them often as we may, there is ever some new 
charm to be discovered, some new beauty to be found. 
In a company composed almost entirely of foreigners, 
the writer of ibis article once heard a German gentle- 
man say, ihat he considered an Englishman to possess 
one privilege greater than that bestowed on any native 
of bis own, or any other country ; and 1 hat one was to 
be the countiyman of William Shakspeare. This noble 
and Bpirit^tirring sentiment was echoed by every one 
present ; and it may be conceived bow pleasingly on an 
English ear bo elegant a tribute to our gifted poet fell. 
Although it may, indeed, be said, that he belongs to 
no one country, so univerwl is his genius, so elevating 
the tendency of his works; yet it is a privilege and on 
honour to claim him as our own. No man has probably 
ever done more to elevate the mind, and lift it above 
the levelling and harassing cares of life. If he is not 
to be honoured, whom shall we honour] Are we for 
ever and a day to be looked upon as a commercial race 
only, — a nation of shopkeepen, unable alike to appre- 
ciate genius when it lives amount us, speaking our 
langm^, and uttering our thoughts, to a music more 
beantifol than our mere household words can lead us, 
and unwilling to venerate it when the voice that 
addressed us is heard no more ; when its silver sounds 
axe stayed, and it passes into the darksome grave, and 
is listened to no more amongst men] Sludl we for 
erverand aye he a reprcooli and a scoff for our neigh- 
bours’ tongues to wag at] Go to^ it to all too mon- 
strous ; we are living in a eentuiy of intellect, when he 
who runs may read, when the race is not always to the 
swiG, or the battle to the strong, when high Art is 


ontthelen^andbreamhofthelann. Wehaveafeeii^ 
above butt^ Te may Idngh at ns, dentoeas of snniiy 
France, and foirer Italy, but have jonr jest, an ye may; 


mAMVB LOlTDOV HMMXOn. 


and thinking creatures in this rast eommonity. Shall into a travelling show I Imagine an heli^ 

we be derided, forsooth, because of the faults and requested to walk up, as he wouW to s flW- 

foilies of our predecessors 1 Is the flower that blossoms van, of some itinerant Mrs. Jarleya wj|l-worR, Wfienj, 
BO freely and so sweetly to^ay, to smell only of the for the low price of twopence, he mjgr ««« the mim 
earth from whence it sprang 1 Shall it not, in rising where Shakspeare was bom. the mina Of an 
upwards, catch something of the spiritual fragrance of Englishman carry him to this exhibition, awU lupnM, 
heaven 1 Are the airs that surround it so heavy with as a fitting pendant to this pmfanaiion, he wm»umi new 
blight and all noxious vapours, that it can waft no the showman, weaned and exhausted with the lahmim or 
gentle sweetness of its own to purify and fill the world his calling, reply to the question of an ut 4 ‘hln, antlous 
it lives ini for information and intelligence as to the j>roelso 

Oh! it may bo well to call us a mercantile people, ment, in some such eountiy falr faslnon as H*® 
plodders and workers in base metal ; but we have our quoM and familiar phrase, >1 hichovor you plus , 
intellectualities about us, and can boast of our vigorous my little dear.*’ It is too much ; so gr|wa an ouimi^ 
and inflexible Carlyles, our classic and far'Secing Mac- on all good taste, on all proper fechug, will Htiroiy »u n 
aulays; and rejoicing in the chaste outpourings of a be submitted to. ^ ot what ^ 


uuiujro , auu iciuiviuu Jii uuu vuobw wuwpwu* mbo -- - - ^ . i 

sweet army of literarv penwomen, who, in prose and in the humble dwelling be transported across tho wli . 
verse, are constantly" on the alert to gladden ns with Atlantic, and carried on 

their lofty a.spiringB, can truly testify that the empire of Boston, and so as occasion serves through all the I nm> i 
mind is extending its sway in all directions o’er our States, the latest novelty from Knglaiid, and the 
path. Yet stay, cowntrymen, 1 beseech you to have diate successor in attractiveness to the little goncraUil^ht 

patience, anil give an attentive ear to the public crier. Tom Thumb 1 And this insult is to be oftered ,o is 
Rumour -that same ttuniour whom our own loved fame and name of William Bhakspeare, the man lot t 
Shakspeare has employed to so good a purpose -hath all the world hath delighted to honour, the man ot whom 
spoken in no mysterious manner within these few a German critic haa said, “ Hat doch auch hhakHpiMiio s 
i if TTiiKm Aon Woo* zu sillon Erdtheilou ceiiimlon, wohlll 


weeks past, and hath proclaimed to all whom it may 
concern, that the house and uoxe of siuxspiuiiK (the 
VC 17 walls where first he saw the light) is in the market, 
and will be sold, nmlgr^ bon ere the summer leaves 
have passed to their place of nothingness and dust. And 


Buhm den Weg zu alien Erdtheilen gefumlon, w»ddii 
iMir Rritjuiniens Drcizack ffodnmgcn ist.” 11 ibo Nom 


IlUiVU l»U.nOUU tu LUCll UliWO Ul 1 ' i ... 

Rumour adds, that our Government will not make it a committee of gentlemen associate and act togethu, so 
public property; still further reporting, that some spccu- that by subscriptions wo shall retain in its only I**‘TJ'* 
lativc Americans are on the watch to make it their own, place a habitation so remarkable, so every wa^ wo ‘y 
and by some contrivance carry it out of the country, and men’s honour and , 

plant in their own homo this trophy of their enierpriso It is to be regretted that wlion J^hakspearo "‘‘s 
and England's everlasting shame. Now this concerns memorable epitaph, in which ho ihroalons tlio dislurlu i 
us much, and well shall we deserve the opprobrium of of his mortal rcinaitiK with Ina potent ninlcii legion, bo 


us muen, anu wen snail we ueserve wie x.. - - . i. 

all nations if an indignity like this is to be sufi’ered. did not extend the curse upon v i! “ 1 i.l 

Readers of Shakspeare, think of it ; fathers, who have, similar violence to the roof that 

as English fathers ought, turnol down page after page yprs. Witlnn a very short pcriwl MchiHer « houso was 

of the plays of our historj^, for your sons to read and disposed of; in that instance, the town councli m»'t as 
strive to learn the spirit of the heroes that therein one man, and buying what they justly conshlertMl aM.h» 
fought and fell ; mothera, who have beside your knitting town's own, presented it as tho freehold for ever and «yo 
and your calm domestic occupations read to your heed- of the town. Shall Ivuglishmcn ho laggards, and re int 

ing lasses of the faith and virtue of Imogen, of the to follow so noble an example? shall we not rath.r 

iustice and iudgment of Portia, and spoken of the strive to eircet so dosimblo a coasummation, ami la» 
friendship even liiito death of Beatrice, the merry hearted happy in our well doing } ^ es 1 lot us prove ourscli os 
but womanly Beatrice; men, poets, philosophers, ye as sincere m our cstimaUon of ilio most wonderful »*r 
whose life Um been ever moving with the sun, or ye minds, as was his friend, rare Ben Jousoii, who, mourn- 
whoso progress onward has been marked with the briars ing his untimely death, spake of him thus 


and thorns of life’s sad sorrows and reverses, one and all « But stay, I sec thee in the herawphem 
I call on you to prevent this tasteless desecration. To Advanced, and made a consUillatinn there 1 

Shakspeare you eU must owe much — ^more than you can Shine forlli, thou star of poeti^ and wilh rag*’- 

ever in a lifetime nav in other coin than by homage to Or influence, chide or cheer the droopingf MiiKi , 
hU gcniBB and hrexocllen*. Pment it by all poB- 

81 emeanB, Bnve yrom , . , Yob I think of the spoliation of a poofn home, y« wlw 

ipi-. - -I i “ have traTolled bo often tliroujfh the inainfold hcoiioB b» 

That needs mnst light on this ingrehtude. depicted j think of Statford-npon Avon dvpri ved of 

Do not allow such a transaction to become the hy-word house where Shakspeare was liorn,— think of it, and 
of the many enlightened foreign tourists who annually prevent it. Let not Brother Jonathan exult in the pon- 
visit this island. Be assured, my countrymen, the eyes geggion of a relic so inestimalilc, so nricelcss. Let gcnliM 
of Europe will be upon you. In such a case, why seek have its dues. Let the mighty English Magician be 
for evidence to support and sustain it? your watchword, to hinder the contemplated sat^rili^, 

"MaoheoeTt!o.argora«ntiP RcieloRiuro, and so let us keep every remnant that lieloiigs to fils 

R del che n’ode, c eh’ininniHUr non lire ; history, as a treasure the most costly of our world of Art. 

Cfa’aUon^t ti rischiara il mondo-oMuiQ The biography of him is but a meagre ami uiisoila- 

^rito erranUi il vidi ed infelio^ factoij at&ir. Let us not then pari irith th*' little ige 

Che spettsoolo, oimd, crudele e duror 4 o possess, that helps to enlighten us of hU actual UU 

It is useless, it would be nnavaUing, here to sum up the and manner of living, 

extnordinary merits of this great man. His works, Countiymen of Shakspeare 1 attend to tills iimttor,sttd 
are they not mot with from one end of tho world leave to your childronpand your ohlldron s cldWrem a 
to the other t are they not the companion of evwy glorious legacy— the power of appreciaWng the grorth 
etadent who to the knowM^ of’ meiikind, the mightiest intelleei that ever swayed the hearts SAd 

and tho varioneimpuliee and m(rtaT» that tecnleto the minds of men. 


SHAEPira LOKDOH MAOiZmE. 
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In Original Poetry, the Name, real or assumed, of the Author, is 
printed in Small Capitals under the title; in Selections, it la 
printed in Italics at the end. 

THE LAY OP THE SWOBD. 

[Translation of a poem by Theodor KSmer, composed a few hours 
before the battle in which he fell.] 

PniLOGEllMANUS. 

SwoKD, on my left side beaming, 

What means thy blithesome gleaming P 
So kindly shows thy light, 

Thou glodst my joyous sight. 

Hurrah! 

" A gallant warrior bears me : 

'Tis this that joys and cheers me ; 

A freeman's brand am I, 

Su beam I gladsomcly.*’ 

Hurrah ! 

Yea ! freeman am I truly, 

And love tlice dearly, duly. 

As thou wert mine allied, 

My lov’d and loving bride. 

Hurrah I 

“ And I to tliee, full tender. 

Mine iron life anrreuder. 

Ah 1 would we were allied ! 

When fctchest thou thy bride P’* 

Hurrah ! 

Tile Irurapet’s festal warning 
I’rocilaims our bridal morning : 

When brays the artillery’s din, 

Bring I my true love in. 

Hurrah 1 

“ Blest hour, when shall wc marry ? 

In longing love I tari^-. 

O bridegroom, summon me ! 

My bridewreath waits for tlice.” 

Hurrah ! 

Why in tliy sheath tlius sounding, 

My iron lovop why bounding 
8n wild against the foe P 
My sword, why bouud'st tliou so P 
Hurrah ! 

** Good cause have I to rattle j 
I bound me for the buttle, 

liiglit fierce against the foe, 

*Tis tliercfore bound 1 so,” 

Hurrah ! 

Best in thy narrow mew, hjve, 

What would’st thou licre, my true love? 

Still in thy chamber be ; 

Wait till 1 call for thee. 

Hurrali ! 

** Let me no hmger tarty ! 

Blest rardcB, where wo marry ! ' 

With roses bloody red, 

And blossoming with dead I” 

Hurrah! 

Porth then, my iron beauty I 
Porih to thy deathiul duty ! 

Out, out, my good sword, come ! 

'Como to thy bridal home! 

Hurrah! 

*^0 *tia, when, gluouig 
O er bridal squadrons praneiii£ 
la the broad noontide beams 
Ihe wedUMhittgleaiitbl'' , 

Hnnahl 


Tip, then, nor slumber ooldly ! 

Up, German warriors, boldly 1 
Tike each, his heart to warm. 
His truelove in lus arm ! 
Hnrn^ ! 

liate on his left, all lonely. 

She stole shy glances only ; 

Proud m his right hand, now, 
She plights the bridal vow 1 
Hurrah ! 

Then each, his spouse caressing. 

Her iron lip be pressing ; 

And wo the wretch betide 
Whoe’er deserts his bride ! 
Hurrah ! 

Now be my truelove singing ! 

Now the bright sparks be springing ! 
Stern dau'ns the bridal day ! 

My iron bride, away ! 

Hurrah! 


THE DEAF GIRL. 

ANNE A. EKEMONT. 

He speaks to them God’s word, 

Por all ar<< fix’d in mute attention now, 

And not a lij) is stirr’d, 

But joy sits smiling on each gentle brow. 

And o’er each cheek has stol’n a brighter hue — 
Oh ! that I could but hear those glad words too. 

A mournful fate is mine ; 

To live in this fair world, to see, to feel 
How all things are divine— 

A deathless and pervading spirit steals 


Throughout all Nature— a deep soul, a voice — 

But I can never hear cartli’s things rejoice. 

And, when young children bring 
Bright buds and flowers from the sunny dell. 

Where tlie cool fountains spring. 

And of their wand’rings in the green woods tell, 

I try upon their brow each uord to trace — 

I cun but know them by the speaking face. 

I bow my head down low, 

E’en to the beautiful and quiv’ring lip, 

With a vain hope ; ah, no ! 

Tlie rock hears not the sunny waters drip. 

1 turn away heart-sick with grief, to sigh — 

Unheard by me the joyful melody. 

My mother bends to speak, 

I sec her moving lip, I feel her breath 
Come warm against my cheek— 

How yearns my soul, but all is still as death; 

With moist uplifted eye she turns away— 

Alas 1 1 cannot even near her pray, { 

N.B. — Stamped Edition of this Periodical can bo forwarded 
free of imstage, on application to the Publisher, for the conve- 
nience of parties residing at a distance, price 2«. Gd. per quarter. 
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HOPGATHERING. 

Thb elegant Illustration of Hop Gathering Trhich 
adorns our pages this week^ was taken from n scene in 
Kent last autumn, by that eminent Artist, Mr. Weioall, 
and for the spirited and faithful manner in which it 
has been engraved, we are not less indebted to the 
able workmanship of Mr. James Cooper. The Original 
Painting was exhibited in the Collection of the New 
British Water Colour Society of this year. During the 
season of hop-picking, two distinct classes may be found 
employed ; — the one consisting of persons who usually 
arrive from Ireland, and other parts of our own country, 
in fact, emigrate into Kent and Sussex for that purpose ; 
and the other^of which the present engraving is 
descriptive— the small farmers and cottagers of the 
adjacent villages, who, during the season, shut up their 
houses, and adjourn, men, women, and children, in- 
cluding even the babies, to the neighbouring gardens, 
where, forming thems^ves into companies, they toil 
together the whole day, and in the evening divide the 
produce of their earnings amongst the different families 
employed in each group. 


MEMCHR OF JOHN WALTER, ESQ. 

Altuouoh it haa not been our custom to occupy the 
pages at this Ifagasine with obttaaity notices, (sueh 
articles, however grati^ng they may be to the feelings 
of a few individuals^ seldom p oos es ai ng much general 
interest,) we flsel sare our readm wiR feigive us for 
departing from this nde on the present occasion, when 
the event to which we mtt about to call their attention 
is one whieh we should conceive no member of the 
reading public can regard with indifference. Wc allude 
to the death of John Waiter, Esq, for four-and forty 
years editor, and part proprietor of TJie Times news- 
paper, a journal which has attained a degree of 
celebrity and an extent of circulation wholly unprece- 
dented, and which may, in great maasure, be attributed 
to the active a»l. indomitable perseverance, and well 
directed enterpriae of the chief director of this mighty 
engine. The trimnphant success which has attended 
these efforts may not be considered a fair proof, though, 
practically, we believe it to be a tolerably certain one, 
of the skill and judgment by which they were directed ; 
but if any furtbn clue be wanted to the secret of this 
success, it may bo found in the steady power which a 
consistent adherence to the principles of strict justice, 
and high integii^, will always obtain over the xninds of 
men. We are fwleidwd bo the columns of The Times, of 
the 29th July,. Imt the following sketch of his early 
political career, gifuw In an arti& written (by himself 
we imagine) in reply Iw am hriempera te attack made by 
Mr. Wyndham, intte jenrlSlfo upon the press and its 
conductors : — 

« < The joint pfumfoter and exclusive manager of this 
paper beoame so la l&e beginning of the year 1803. 
On his commeneing the bawliiini,, ha gave his conscien- 
tious and <BAialefeBted support to the. existing adminis- 
tration—thait at Lord Simouth. The jpaper oontmued 
that support of the nm in power, but without suflering 
them to repay its partiality by contribulSaus calculated 
to produce any rednatioD whatsoever in the axpenee of 
managing the eoneem ; because, by anch admiaaion, the 
editor waa oonorions he should ^ve sacriAeed the 
of condemning ai^ act which he wt eem detri- 

mental to the paoEe wdfoUb. lAoh adadniatniition, 
therefore, had, as hu before elsMl ^ dfointereated 
snppori, because he believed ii he beBeves it 

now, to have been a virteous and upright adminiatra^ 


lion ; but not knowing how long it might continue so, 
he did not choose to surrender his right of free judg- 
ment by aceopting of ebligatioxis, thou^ offered in the 
most unexceptionable manner. 

“ * This Ministry was dissolved in the spring of 1 804, 
when the places of Lord Sidmouth, Lord St. Vincent, 
&c., were supplied by Mr. Pitt, Lord Melville, &c. It 
was not long before the Catamaran expedition was 
undertaken by Lord Melville ; and again, at a subse- 
quent period, his Lordship's practices in the Navy 
Department were brought to light by the 10th Report 
of the Commissioners of Naval Inquiry. The editor’s 
father held at that time, and had held for eigbtecn 
yean before, the situation of printer to the Customs. 
The editor knew the disposition of the man whose con- 
duct he found himself obliged to condemn; yet he 
never refrained a moment, on that account, from speak- 
ing of the Catamaran expedition as it merited, or from 
bestowing on the practices disclosed in the lOtli Report 
the terms of reprobation with which they were greeted 
by the general sense of the country. Tlie result was as 
he had apprehended. Without the allegation of a 
single complaint, his family was deprived of the busi- 
ness, which had been so long discharged by it, of print- 
ing for the Customs — business which was performed 
by contract, and which, he will venture to say, was ex- 
ecuted with an economy and a precision that have not 
since been exceeded. The Government adverlisements 
were at the same time withdrawn. 

'On the death of Mr. Pitt, in January, 1806, an 
administration was formed, containing a portion of that 
preceding minislry which the editor had so disinterest- 
edly supported on his undertaking the management of 
the paper. It was by one of these that he was directed 
I to state the injustice that had been sustained in tbc 
I loss of the Custom-house business. Various plans were 
proposed for the recovery of it; at last, in the following 
July, a copy of a memorial, to be presented to the 
Treasury, was submitted to the editor for his signature ; 
but believing, for certain reasons, that this bare repara- 
tion of an injury was likely to be considered as a favour 
entitling those who granted it to a certain degree of 
influence over the politics of the journal, the editor 
refused to sign, or to have any concern in presenting 
the memorial. But ho did more than even tliis ; for, 
finding that a memorial was still likely to be presented, 
he wrote to those from whom the restoration of the 
employment was to spring, disavowing on his part 
(with whom the sole conducting of the paper remained) 
all share in an application whicli be conceived was 
meant to fetter the freedom of that paper. The print- 
ing business to the Customs has, as may perhaps be 
anticipated, never been restored. 

" * The editor will now speak of the oppression which 
ho has sustained while pursuing this independent line 
of conduct. Since the war of 1805, between Austria 
and France, his arrangements to obtain foreign iiitelli- 
gence were of a magnitude to create no ordinary 
anxiety in his mind respecting their result; yet, from 
the period of the Sidmouth administration, Govern- 
ment from time to time employed eveiy means in its 
power to eounteraet his designs, and he is indebted for 
his success only to professional exertion, and the pri- 
vate friendship of persons unconnected with politics. 
First, in relation to the war of 1 805, the editor's p^kages 
from aibrowi were always stopped by Government at the 
outptnrta, while those for the Ministerial journals were 
aUmd Id pass. The foreign captaina were always 
ask^ by a Government officer at Gravesend, if they had 
papezB for The Times. These, when acknowledged, 
wem as regahaly stopped. The Gravesend officer, on 
being mkea to on the subject, relied, that he would 
tranaaoit^ to the editor his papers with the same punc- 
tuality so he did tibose belonging to the puhlishera of 
the jourriala just alluded to, but that be was not allowed. 
This led to a complaint at the Home Secretaiy’s office, 
where the editor, after repeated delays, was informed by 




»0T 


41m Uader Semtaiy that the matter did not reit with 
him, but that it waa even then in diaciisaion^ whether 
Government ahonld throw the whole open, or reaerve an 
exolusive channel for the favoured joornala ; yet waa 
tbo editor informed that he might receive hia foreign 
papera aa &/avour from Government. This, of courae, 
implying the expectation of a correaponding favour 
from him in the apirit and tone of hia publication, waa 
firmly rejected ; and he, in conaequence, aufiered for a 
time (by the loaa or delay of important packeta) for this 
resolution to maintain, at all hazards, hia independence. 

** * The same practices were resorted to at a subsequent 
period. They produced the same complaints on the 
part of the editor ,* and a redress was then offered to his 
grievances, provided it could be known what party in 
politics ho meant to support. This, too, waa again 
declined, as pledging the Independence of his paper; 
and, be it observed, respecting the whole period during 
which the present conductor has now spoken, that it 
was from no determinate spirit of opposition to Govern- 
ment that he rejected the proposals made to him. On 
the contrary, he has on several, and those very import- 
ant occasions, afforded those men hia best support, 
whoae offers, nevertheless, at any time, to purchase, or 
whose attempts to compel that support, he has deemed 
himself obliged to reject and resist, hi ay, he can with 
groat truth add, that advantages in the most desirable 
forms have been offered him, and that he has refused 
them.’ 

** This extract will suffice to show the arduous position 
in which the manager of such a journal as The Times is 
placed, and the difficulties and temptations with which 
he has to contend — difficulties which nothing but the 
highest mental (jualiticationB could enable him to over- 
come. Of Mr. Walter’s later political career we need 
say but little ; with its leading feature, his unyielding 
crusade against the New Poor Law, and the indefatiga- 
ble perseverance with which he hurled article after 
ariaeic at the devoted heads of the Somerset House 
Commissioners, and those who had set them in autbo- 
rily, our readers are not now to bo made acquainted ; 
suffice it to say, while the ranks of its defenders were 
daily thinned, those of its opponents increased in like 
proportion, until in the chamber of sickness Mr. Walter 
had the satisfaction of learning that there was scarcely 
a parliamentary eandidato who did not pledge himself 
tu oppose the inhumanities of that law, against which 
he had so long waged war single-handed. Before we 
quit the subject, we cannot forbear calling the attention 
of our readers to a fact which in memoiy throws us 
hack to the bright old days of chivalry, when a dead 
Douglas won the held — we allude to the unprecedented 
way in which the mere prestige of his fathers name has 
gained for Mr. J. Walter the election of Nottingham.” 

We offer no apology to our readers for presenting them 
with another extract from the same source, as the 
account of the manner in which Mr. Walter introduced 
the stupendous invention of the steam printing-press 
is in itself BO interesting as to render such a proceeding 
superfluous. After telling how he obtained news of the 
capitulation of Flushing forty-eight hours before the 
government of the day, The Times proceeds : — 

But one achievement alone is sufficient to place Mr. 
Walter high in that list which the world, as it grows 
older and wiser, will more and more appreciate-* 

** * Inventas ant qui vitam excoloere per artes, 

Guique Bui iDemorea alios fecere merendo.* 

He first brought the steam-engine to the assistance of 
the public press. Familiar as the discovexy is now, 
there was a timo when it seemed fraught with diffi- 
culties as great as those which Fulton hu overcome on 
one element and Stevenson on another. To take off 
6,000 impressions in an hour was once as ridieolous a 
conception as to paddle a ship fifteen miles against wind 
and tide, or to drag in that time a train of carria^s 
weighing 100 tons fifty miles. Mr. Walter, who. 


withttut being a viMonary, maq^ be laid to have thought 
nothing impossible that was usefrtl and iras early 

resolved that there should be no impoasiSHity la prlnV 
ing by steam. It took a long time in thoao days to 
strike off the 3,000 or 4,000 copies of f'Ae 'nnow, 
Mr. Walter could not brook the tedium of the manual 
process. As early as the year 1804 an ingenioua com> 
pofdtor, named Thomas Martyn, had invented a aelf 
acting machine for working the press, and bad prodeofxl 
a model which satisfied Mr. Walter of the feasiblUly of 
the scheme. Being assisted by Mr. Walter with the 
necessary funds, he made considerable progress towards 
the completion of his work, in the course of which bo 
was exposed to much personal danger from the hostility 
of the pressmen, who vowed vengeance against the man 
whoso innovations threatened destruclion to their cratl. 
To such a length was their opposition carried, ilisl it 
' was found necessary to introduce the various pii'vcs of 
the machine into the premises with the utmost possible 
secrecy, while Martyn himself was obliged to shelter 
himself under various disguises In order to escape their 
fiiry. Mr. Walter, however, was i\ot yet perm 1 1 ted to 
reap the fruits of his enterprise. On the very eve of 
success he was doomed to bitter disappointment Ho 
had exhausted his own funds In the attempt, and his 
father, who had hitherto assistt**! him, became jUs 
heartened, and refused him any further aid. The project 
was therefore for the time abandoned. 

M r. W alter, however, was not the man to be deterrctl 
from what he had once resolved to do. He gave his 
mind incessantly to the subject, and etjuried aid from all 
quarters, with his usual muuificenoo In the year 1814 
he was induced by a clerical friend, in whose judgment 
he confided, to make a fresh experiment; and ac- 
cordingly the machinery of the amiable and ingenious 
Koenig, assisted by his young friend Bauer, was intro 
dueed — not, indeed, at first into The Times office, bui 
into the adjoining premises, such caution being thought 
necessary from the threat euod violence of the pressmen. 
Hero the work advanced, under the frequent inspection 
and advice of the friend alluded to. At one period 
these two able mechanics suspended their anxious toil, 
and left the premises in disgust. After the lapse, 
however, of about three days, the same gentleman dis^ 
covered their retreat, induced them to return, showed 
them to their surprise their difficulty conquered, and 
the work still in progress. I'hc niglil on which this 
curious machine was first brought into use in its new 
abode was one of great anxiety, oml oven alarm. The 
suspicious pressmen had threatened destruction to any 
one whose inventions might suspend their employment 
— destruction to him and his traps.* They were 
directed to wait for expected nows from the continent. 
It was about six o’clock in the morning when Mr. 
Walter went into the press-room, and asioIli^hctl its 
occupants by telling them that * The Times wa^ already 
printed by steam 1 That if they attempted vii>lcucc. lliere 
was a force ready to suppress it; but if that they wem 
peaceable, their 'wages should be coutiiiacd to ever}' one 
of them till similar employment could be procured ;* — 
a promise which was, no doubt, faithfully performed; 
and, having so said, be distributed several copies among 
them. Thus was this most hazardous enUrprise un- 
dertaken and successfully carried through, and printing 
by steam on an almost gigantic scale given to the 
world. On that memorable day, the 21)th of Novem- 
ber, 1814, the following announcement appeared in The 
Times 

“ ‘ Oiir journal of this day presents to the public the 
practical result of the greatest improvement eonnct ted 
with printing since the discovery of the art Itself, l*hc 
reader of ^Is paragraph now holds in his hand one of 
the many thousand impressions of The Times news- 
paper, which were taken off last night by a mcchanioal 
appaimtus. A system of machinery almost organic has 
h^n devised and arranged, which, while it relieves the 
human frame of its most laborious efforts In printing, 
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far exceeds all human powera in rapidity and doB]Mtch. 
That the magnitude of the invention may be justly 
appreciated by its effects, we shall inform the public, 
that after the letters are placed by the compositors and 
enclosed in what is called the form, little more remains 
for man to do than to attend upon and watch this un- 
conscious agent in its operations. The machine is then 
merely supplied with paper— itself places the form, inks 
it, adjusts the paper to the form newly inked, stamps 
the sheet, and gives it forth to the hands of the attend- 
ant, at the same time withdrawing the form for a fresh 
coat of ink, which itself again distributes, to meet the 
ensuing sheet, now advancing for impression ; and the 
whole of these complicated acts is performed with such 
a velocity and simultaneousness of movement that no 
less than 1,100 sheets are impressed in one hour. 

** * That the completion of an invention of this kind, 
not the effect of chance, but the result of mechanical 
combinations methodically arranged in the mind of the 
artist, should be attended with many obstructions and 
much delay, may be readily admitted. Our share in the 
event has indeed only been the application of the dis- 
covery under an agreement with the patentees to our 
own particular business; yet few can conceive— even 
with this limited interest — the various disappointments 
and deep anxiety to which we have for a long course of 
time been subjected.' 

“From that day to the end of his life Mr. Walter never 
ceased to improve on the original ]>lan ; niul if wc should 
soon be able to accelerate the press considerably but 
safely beyond its present speed, we shall be indebted to 
him rwd those whom he employed, for that result. 

** As a step in the progress of civilization, the steam 
press can only bo compared to the original discovery oi 
printing itself. Had it not been for that timely inven- 
tion, liiemture and information must have been re- 
stricted in their growth, and still more in their extent, 
by the labour, expense, and delay incident to the 
multiplication of copies ; and that at a time when the 
human mind was preparing for its mightiest efforts. 
When one copy of even a small book was the work of 
many days, it is evident that the mass of mankind must 
be strangers to all novelty in literature. Forty years 
since the world had come again to exactly the same sort 
of stand-still. If the pressmen of the daily journals had 
continued their labours till one day’s ‘form’ was replaced 
by the next, they could only have supplied the wants of 
a certain limit/ed class. Steam gave wings to the press, 
enlarging its powers to the scale of the world. It has 
enabled tho metropolitan press to issue an adequate 
supply for all England, even before the inhabitants of 
the metropolis itself have assembled at the breakfast 
table. By this potent aid we printed and circulated 
fifty thousand copies of our paper, containing Sirltobert 
Peers celebrated speech announcing the repeal of the 
Com Laws, in the course of the following morning. 

“ We We little more to add. About a year since, 
Mr. Walter became aware of tho first symptoms of the 
painful complaint which was destined to end the career 
of one whose life had proved so eminently useful to the 
country which had given him birth. A fter many months 
of suffering, he expired at his residence in Prlnting- 
houB 6 H 3 quare, on Wednesday, the 28th of July.” 

THE MAIDEN AUNT.— No. IV. 

OSAP. I. 

"Bxautxvul ! — ^yes, thei^ can be no doubt that she 
is very beautiful ; her fiice ia absolutely faultless, and 
her figure magnificent. But it gives me no pleasure to 
look at her her manifest self-consoiouBnesa destroys 
the charm at once. It is always so with perfect beau- 
Ues;— you may bo forced to admire, but you are not 


fasdnaJUd. They are like Pope's poetry ; — all possible 
care seems to have been lavisned on the form, but the 
soul has evaporated during tiie process.” 

A common-place observation enough, reader. Can 
yon guess the sex of the speaker I According to all 
conventional rules,— and it is by those that the world 
walks, — ^it ought to be a lady. The prime article in tho 
creed of that great complex, hollow-hearted rationalist. 
Society, is a belief that women love delicately to 
detract from each other's merits. Not a man in the 
world, who has outlived the noble orcdulousness of his 
youth, (which, trust me, comes ever nearer to the tnith 
than tho shallow unbelief of after years,— just as the 
man who walks blindfold towards a tree is more likely 
to reach it than ho who goes in an opposite direction, 
with his eyes wide open,) but thinks that his safest 
mode of recommending himself to any woman is to 
proclaim his indifference to the attractions of another. 
And what do the ladie.s all the while ? They tolerate 
it, as an attempt to please, however mistaken, and they 
laugh inwardly to think how little the mysteiy of their 
hearts is comprehended by those who seek to win them. 

Exactly thus felt Mrs. Dalton, while listening to the 
observation which we have just recorded; — perhaps a 
secret consciousness that she herself possessed, in the 
highest degree, the species of fascination alluded to, 
rendered her peculiarly alive to its meaning. Tho 
speaker was Sir Mark Wyvil, a middle-aged baronet, 
of unimpcacbahic fashion, laboriously attractive, and 
resolutely youthful. The subject of his criticism was 
Edith Kiniiaird. 

Her third season had just drawn to a close, having 
consisted, like the two which preceded it, of a series of 
uninterrupted triumphs, a perpetual incense of admi- 
ration. She was now staying at Selcombc Park, tlic 
noble owners of wliich had assembled a large eii ele of 
guests, to beguile the tediousness of a magnificent 
autumn in a beautiful countiy. Lord and Lady 
Selcombc were •amiable, respectable, and moderately 
leasant people; they bad great wealth, of whicli they 
uly expended a reputable fraction in charities, public 
and private ; the gentleman was a regular attendant in 
the House, a most affable president of agiicultural 
meetings, a hearty Tory, a steady church-goer, (on 
Sundays,) and a profound hater of the Oxford theo- 
logy,” — in short, the popular ideal of a country gentle- 
man could scarce nave found anywhere a better 
embodiment. The lady was paasie, but elegant— of 
toilette studious and elaborate ; she patronised district 
societies and charity bazaars ; was frequently heard to 
lament that she lived in such a whirl of engagement.^ 
that she had no leisure for any serious pursuit ; kept a 
first-rate governess for her daughters ; worked a pair of 
slippers annually for her husband ; and was esteemed 
by all her acquaintance '' a pattern wife and mother.” 
The other members of the party at Selcombc l*ark 
shall speak for themselves as they arc introduced to tho 
reader. Yet we must bestow one word on Mrs. Dalton 
ere we proceed to record her answer to Sir Mark Wyvirs 
observation. She was, by some, considered a little too 
blue to he feminine — Heaven forbid that we should 
unravel all the moaning of that phrase, or develope all 
the consequences which it involves ! — but even this 
worst sin in woman s'as tolerated, for the sake of the 
fascinations which accompanied it. She might perhaps 
have seen thirty summers, but her attraction depended 
not on feature or complexion, and was rather increased 
than impaired by time. Its elements consisted in the 
singular graoefalness of her figure, xnovemonts, and 
manners, the varying expression of her large dark eyes, 
the only really fine feature which she possessed, the 
ready, ringing latigh, musical as that of cnildhood, and 
that rarest, and perhaps most winning of all gifts— per- 
fect melody of voxioa. For these idie was forgiven if she 
presumed to disoeuxse of literature at a diimer party, 
and tp know a Utffie more of art than most of the men 
who devoted themielves to her. > Tei, even these would 
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ffoarcely have preserved her from the danger of being 
seoretly voted a bore, had she not added to them the 
charm of a vanity sufficiently under discipline to avoid 
offensiveness, sufficiently evident to save her friends 
from the painful necessity of compelled respect. She 
was accessible to delicate fiatteiy, capable of refined 
coquetry, pleased with attention, and always ready to 
glide from literature to playfulness— from playfulness 
to sentiment, at least in the social sense of the term. 
She was therefore charming ; and when we add that her 
voice was as bewitching in singing as in speaking, her 
talent for music so remarkable as to be recognised even 
in these days when education labours to bring idl stu- 
dents up or down to the same level of undistinguish- 
able but cultivated mediocrity, it will be at once 
allowed that sho was irresistible. We have hero 
sketched the external development of her character- 
heart, mind, and soul, (if sho has them,) must be left 
for a more gradual discovery. Her husband was a 
member of Parliament, still engaged with his duties, 
though it was the second week of August. They had 
been married several years, but had no children. 

With a slightly sarcastic expression in her beautiful 
eyes, she rejoined, — “ A stronger proof of the omnipo- 
tence of Miss Kinnaird’s claims could scarcely be found 
than that sho has inspired Sir Mark Wyvil with a 
simile." 

The sting of the words was neutralized by the smile 
with which they wore spoken, and Sir Mark, drawing 
his chair very decidedly forwards, seemed to be pre- 
paring himself in a business-like manner for a playful 
encounter of wits, when ho was checked by the entrance 
of Miss Kinnaird herself. 

She came from the garden, laden with flowers. A 
scarf, hastily substituted for a bonnet, was twisted 
round her head, the ends falling on her shoulders ; her 
delicate colour flushed into crimson with the exertion 
of her late employment ; her hands full of ruses. Since 
we last saw her, her marvellous beauty has matured 
into a steadier brilliancy, her step has acquired some- 
thing of statcUnoHs, her manner something of com- 
posure, blended with a more even vivacity ; the world 
admires her ten times as much as it used to do, for the 
last lingering tint of the glory of childhood has faded 
away,— and childhood is a mystery and a wonder, — and 
the world does not like mysteries, and is far too well 
educated to wonder at anything. 

Two gentlemen advanced from opposite sides of the 
room — the one from a book, the other from a lounge — 
to relieve her of her fragrant burden. Sir Mark Wyvil 
lifted his cold critical eyes to her face, and then turned 
to Mrs. Dalton with an expressive smirk (for such a 
man cannot tmiile , — there is heart in a smile) . In every 
gesture and movement of poor Edith, — in the manner in 
which she resigned her flowers to her two assiduous 
squires, in the tone with which she declared herself 
tired, in the careless grace with which she threw her- 
self upon the nearest chair, in the little pause which 
intervened ere she removed her unwonted head-clresB, — 
he saw only the panoply of conquest, consciously 
assumed and used for a purpose. His discernment was 
lost on Mrs. Dalton, however, for she had joined her 
younger Mend at the table, and was helping her to sort 
the flowers. Few things had more entirely gratified 
Edith than the manner in which Mrs. Dalton had sin- 
gled her out from the circle at Sclcombe Park, with the 
apparent resolution of making her a friend. To a girl 
of intelligence, enthusiasm, and warm affections, the 
caressing demeanour of the first woman of genius with 
whom she had ever come in contact, was absolutely 
irresistible, and she repaid it with a kind of uncalcu- 
lating idolatzy, which effectually secured its continu- 
ance. The iimaenec which Mrs. Dalton thus acquired 
was of somewhat dubious advantage to the character of 
her admirer ; for if the delicious sophistry of love 
should fail in making all she did and said appear 
** wisest, virtnousest, discreetest, best," 11;ie danger was 


rather that Edith would learn undemtne wisdom, 
virtue, and discretion, than that the would 
to any distrust of the porfectiott Of her idol. Aunt 
Peggy would have been alarmed, eould she have wU- 
nessed this period of her darling's mental i 
her alarm would have been groundless. eserolse 
of hearty love and admiration, if only the object be In 
the main good and admirable, is, in itself, the moat 
ennobling process to which the spiritual part of man's 
nature can be subjected. Let all who are aromid tlm 
young, or around those whom any peculiarity of tem« 
perament preserves in the youth of their hearts to a 
later period of life, beware how they shut up 1.UU sweet 
fountain or turn it into bitterness by ridicule, by 
surprise, by criticism, by contradiction, or by cold 
withdrawal of sympathy. Lose not the glory of a sun- 
set by seeking to count the spots in the sun. IVo onn. 
fesB that they are there, if you will ferco us to the 
confession ; but wo are not thinking about thorn, atid 
wc do not mean to look at them suffer us to take the 
beauty and goodness of God's works into our inmost 
hearts! 

** Miss ICinnaird," said one of the two gcntlomeii 
who wore hovering around the chairs of that lady and 
Mrs. Dalton, how does the diary proceed 1 and when 
are you going to fulfil your promise, and read us the 
events of a whole day T 

“ When they are written," returned Edil h, laughing. 
" What a gigiintic idea you must have of iiiy powom, 
both bodily and mental, if you thiuk I have strength 
enough left to make an entry in my diary, after dancing 
as I have done every night since 1 came hero !" 

“ Is it a green book with silver clasps 1" pursued the 
questioner. 

** Yes," answered Edith, a little puzzled. 

" Then I have seen it !" oxclalmod he, triumplianilv. 

I passed under the window of your room after bixMik* 
fuist this morning : the table was sf anding in the window, 
and I saw a green book with silver clasps upon it. Jt 
was lying by a pocket-handkerchief with a lace border, 
and a white kid glove, trimmed with blue, was Iving lii 
a heap with it. Yes 1" continued ho, accumulating the 
evidence, ** there were two roses in a china vase, and a 
gold vinaigrette, and a sash, checked white and lilac. 

1 said to y aughan, at the moment, * T am quite sure 
that is Miss Kiunaird’s diary.' lie did not think it 
was, but 1 felt quite sure." 

The smile with which Edith looked up at Lonl 
Vaughan, as this speech was concluded, proved that, ou 
her side at least, all unpleasant recollections connected 
with the ovent of three years f^o had passed away. 
Whether it also betokened a larking conscioustiess that 
her power was undiminished, we will not determine. 

1 am not by any means certain that you are right," 
observed she, gravely addressing the speaker, 
eyes opened to their widest extent, in pure astonish- 
ment. 

"0 1 my dear Edith/* cried Mrs. Dalton, "you do not 
know what a dangerous thing it is to cunlmdict Mr. 
Delamaine. His accuracy is positively unbounded. I 
don't beUeve he ever was mistaken in a date, a namOi 
or a number, in his life." 

" Well,” said Mr. Delamaine, visibly delighted, " I 
do believe I am tolerably accurate. Thai is the habit 
of mind which I have always laboured to acquire, f, 
could tell you some curious traito relative to that very 
subject, — I mean, the accuracy with which Mrs Dalton 
is good enough to say that I remember even tlm most 
trivial occurrences, llcmind mo” — turning to Lord 
Vaughan — " to tell you a story about a pair of ear rings, 
and the way in which I recollected something. It it 
not exaetJj apropos just now \ but 1 dare say » shall j . 
resume the conversation.” 

Lord Vaughan promised to remind him, with the , 
air of a well-bred victim, and Mr. Dolamaliio procoeded, 

" Thornton always used to remark, * If memory bo 
not accurate, it is worthlesi.' I remember {icrieelly 
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tlie4»eeaftion upon urbich he said that.<— He was saying, 
that he bad painted a hundred and fifteen portraits 
since be began his career as an artist, out of which 
there were only three which had satisfied him. 1 said 
he had painted a hundred and sixteen, and 1 offered to 
recount the names of the sitters. He didn’t wish me 
to do it ; but 1 did, though, after the first twenty or so, 
I required a little reflection to bring each name to my 
remembrance. It was at a dinner-party, and, long 
before 1 finished, Thornton and I, and our good host, 
who was dozing in his arm-chair, were left quite alone ; 
however, 1 went through the wholo number, and it was 
as wo crossed the hall to take our leave of the ladies, 
— for it was getting very late— that ho made the remark 
which I have just now quoted.*’ 

“ You wore correct, then,” said Edith, politely. 

Why, no, not exactly— that is to say, I was correct 
in rememberiug all the names, which was, after all, the 
great tiling, you know, — but there were only a hundred 
and fifteen of them ; so Thornton was right there.” 

** That gives a somewhat different colouring to his 
observation,” observed Mrs. Dalton, in a very low tone 
of voice, to Edith, as she stooped over her flowers. 

I found out afterwards,” continued Mr. Delamainc, 
** how 1 hud added that hundred and sixteenth. He 
had painted the same portrait twice ; — you know that 
was a very satisfactory sort of thing — I must say that 
it gratified me, for I was altogether at a loss to know 
bow 1 hud contrived to make the confusion. T offered 
afterwards to give the names in the order in which they 
had really presented themselves ; but Thornton wouldn’t 
take the bet. 1 supX)osc he felt sure of losing.” 

“ Time or money,” said Mrs. Dalton, with an arch 
look at 8ir Mark Wyvil. 

** Ah ! time,” cried Lord Vaughan ; '' that brings us 
back to tho diary, you know. Have you much wasto-of 
time to chronicle, Miss Kinnaird?” 

” That is scarcely a fair question to ask a young lady,” 
interposed Lady Sclcombe, who was comfortably 
ensconced in a bay window, embroidering a spaniel on 
a footstool in livid and unearthly hues, which suggested 
that you were sotting your feet on the discoloured 
ooiqise of a dog, whose profile, moreover, seemed to have 
been much battered by frequent crushing; "trifles, 
lam afraid, generally make the sum of human tilings 
at that age.” And Lady Selcombe glanced with good- 
natured condemnation at the group round the table, 
and^ then looked complacently down upon her work, 
feeling convinced that embroidering dogs was a much 
fitter occupation for an immortal soul than contem- 
plating flowers. 

" I fear I must plead guilty,” said Edith, looking 
from one of her admirers to tlie other with a playful 
ease very unlike penitence. “ But before I begin my 
confession, do tell me who Mr Thornton is, and whether 
it is tlie same Mr.Thoimtou who is coming here to-day.” 

"Thornton! coming lierci” cried M r. Delamainc ; 
" Good heavens, how cxtruordinaiy ! My dear Miss 
Kinnaird, you could not have applied to a better pci-son 
than myself to tell you all about Thornton ; for 1 think 
1 may venture to say that he is one of the most intimate 
friends I have in the world. If you will allow me, I 
will tell you his whole history.” 

Edith looked imploringly at Mrs. Dalton, who in- 
stantly came to her rescue. 

** 1 protest against this T’ cried she to Mr. Delamainc. 
" You are not to speak on the subject at all. Mr. 
Thornton is my cousin, and 1 claim the right of kindred 
as giving me precedence in the matter.” 

" But, my dear lady " cried the rebuked orator. 

Edith playfully held a rose against his lips, so as to 
stop the torrent of words. He accepted the flower with 
a bow and a gratified smile, as though lie felt that the 
favour accorded was so great as to pledge him to 
observance of the terms on which it was granted ; and 
Mrs. Dalton commenced her history at once, aa fearing 
that the pause would not be of long duratioii. 


" My cousin Godfrey Thomfpn,” said she, " is young, 
rich, of good family, handsome, and a genius.” 

" And coming here !” added Edith ; " tliat completes 
the list of his attractions^ 1 heard Lord Selcombe tell 
Mr. Davis so, as they passed to the stables, while I was 
gathering my flowers.” 

" But if he is rich aiid of good family,” inquired 
Lord Vaughan, " how comes he to be an artist !” 

Mrs. Dalton s eyes kindled into more than common 
brilliancy. " Oh, what an English observation I” ex- 
claimed she. He is an artist because God made him 
one, and he has neither the power nor the will to 
immakc himself.” 

" Then he lives for art ! ” cried Edith, with a sudden 
burst of her old romance ; " and has given up the 
world's life, though, with all the attractions which you 
have enumerated, it would have been to him nothing 
but triumph and enjoyment. He ought to have a tower 
like Balta’s in Minstrel Love, where, in the midst of 
the grandeur and beauty of nature, he might be a true 
artist-hermit, and forget men and women altogether. 
How delightful I He must be quite an ideal character.” 

** Quite r responded Sir Mark Wyvil, coolly. "He 
'lives for art’ at No. 15, Green-street, Grosvciior-square, 
and studies nature from his drawing-room windows.” 

"My dearest Edith,” said Mrs Dalton, a little im- 
patiently, " tliat is one of your pretty heresies of which 
1 have not yet been quite able to cure you. You seem 
to have a sort of vague, unpractical idea, that a nian 
must needs withdraw from the world in order to achieve 
any thing really great. Now 1, on the contrary, believe 
that society is the very food and Biimiiliis of genius, 
which droops without it, grows morbid, and loses 
both the creative power and the power of self-measure- 
ment.’* 

" Long may the idea continue unpractical,” exclaimed 
Lord Vaughan, answering the only part of Mrs. Dalton’s 
speech which was within the limits of his compre- 
hension, " if Miss Kinnaird meditates achieving great- 
ness in her own person ! ” 

" Why, yes,” replied Edith, " I confess I have no 
inclination to shut myself up in a hermitage. That 
would be rather too high a price to pay for any sort of 
greatness.'* 

She did not speak exactly as she /(7(5— hut there was 
no discrepancy between the words and the manner in 
which she lived. How long would the world, which 
had already divorced the outer life from tho inner 
thought, leave the thought unmolestod ! 

" There is only this ditference,” said Sir Mark, with 
studious sportiveness ; “ to shut Mr. Thornton up in a 
hermitage would he an act of cruelty to an individual, 
hut to immure Miss Kinnaird would be punishing 
the world.” 

(To he corUintted.) 


MORAL REFLECTIONS; OR, ESSAYS ON MEN, 

I ' MANNERS, &c.* 

DT MADAMB QUIZOT. 

On Man and Human Life 

ox EDUCATION. 

"We have all been brought up without that,” say the 
greater number of those who hear of any plan that wiU 
simplify or facilitate education. It is precisely because 
you have been brought up with means that were leas 
easy and less advantageous that you should believe 
that in point of education every means are good to 
those who know how to moke use of them. Methods 
of education are instruments in the hands of a good 

(1) Concluded from p; MS. 
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iroykmaii ; and irhat workman will oomplain nf seeing 
the instnuBente of his trade increase, were it only ^at 
he might make a choice of them ] It would, never- 
theless, be a strange idea, to^esirc that the instruments 
should work by themselves; it is, however, what is ex- 
pected by the greater number of inventors of methods. 
Ah soon as they have discovered one, the work of edu- 
cation is, in their opinion, completely finished, or rather 
is rendered useless. They look upon a child, armed with 
their method, as a machine which, once set in motion, 
will never stop until it has fulfilled the object of its 
destination, and would be tempted to say to the teacher 
who sought to aid tho movement, ** What business have 
you to interfere]” 1 certainly would interfere, — it 
would concern me to consider a little l>ofore 1 would 
put a pack of mythological cards into the hands of a 
child, in which they are taught the history of Venus 
and Adonis, and some other adventures of the mother 
of Love. I will not believe that with a pack of his- 
torical cards they can by themselves learn the New 
Testament; for 1 will look, for iiiataiice, at the card 
wliich gives an account of the Sermon ou tho Mouut, 
for some observation on those words so calculated to 
strike the minds of children, — “ If thou bring thy gift 
to the altar, and thei'O remernberest that thy brother 
hath aught against thoc, leave there thy gift before the 
altar and go thy way ; first be rcconcilod to thy brother, 
and then come and olfer tliy gift.” And in place of 
that, 1 shall simply find that in this sermon Jesus 
Christ recommends union and reconciliation. When I 
should SCO in the cards of liouian history, ou the sub- 
ject of the marriage of Tarquiii and TuUia, that “from 
this monBtroiiH alliance nothing but moustcra could be 
born,” 1 would endeavour to let the minds of my 
little readers dwell as shortly as possible ou expressions 
of thi.s kind, which, containing only ideas beyond 
their capacity, would present them with words 
without ideas; but by scarcely ever adopting the ex- 
planatory passages contained in those cards, 1 would 
take advantage of them to explain to the children 
what J wished them to know ; they should be an 
itinerary of my route, in which I should reserve to 
myself the right of walking at what pace I pleased, 
without prohiliition of either resting or rambling. A 
game, however simple it may he, can be made profitable 
in the hands of those who know how to make use 
of it ; hut 1 confess that it is thereto that, in my 
opinion, the pretensions of the greater number of tho 
best combined methods should be limited. If they 
facilitate instruction, it is by pointing out the method 
of teaching rather than the method of learning ; their 
object should be to assist the master rather than the 
pupil ; if they assist the latter, it is by supporting the 
arm which leads him ; and they will assist the former 
by affording him the means of doing better,— not 
of doing less. It is not to the mind, — it is not to 
the feelings of children that wo should first apply; 
their imagination is the only one of their faculties of 
which you can really dispose ; the others perpetually 
escape you by their inconstancy and tenuity. 

It is even to the un.steadincss of the imaginations of 
children that you are indebted for the power of direct- 
ing them; nevertheless, without continual attention, 
what will indicate the point at which it is ready to 
escape youl What will teach you the right idea at 
which to stop and fix his attention, if an intimacy with 
evei^ moment of the child's life, with his plays, his 
pleasures, bis troubles, and all the little events of his 
^y, does not enable you to seize that fit opportunity 
which the wisest method will not supply, but which the 
least skilful mother can turn to advantu^ 1 Of all the 
theories of education, 1 do not believe there is one that 
can be equivalent to the oontini^ action of that gratle 
power, ever intent upon rectifying the wanderings 
Wore they become too difficult to repress, in propor- 
tioning the object that it may not be too difilcult 
to attain, in assiating the little successes iriiich ea* 


courage* in aatieipating even to tke fear of a fhll, so 
that Urn pupil, supported befbia ke fimlt blmself In 
danger, learns to lean with confidenoe upon bis guiiie, 
without being aware of all the weakness which renders 
the support so necessary. But In those casss whieh 
relate more cBpeclally to early ohUdhood, tile most 
vigilant mother requires to bo guided, or, at least, to 
be assisted. Should her heart not require to tie 
guarded, or her judgment to be enlightened, her mind 
will require to be aided, in order to furnish ker with 
moans to satisfy the multiplicity of ideas which con* 
Bume childhood. If the duration of time be uiousured 
to us by the numlKsr of our ideas, if a fixed idea 
der this duration almost insensible, while, on (he eon« 
trary, a variety and rapidity of ideas give it< Homclinios 
an intolerable length, tlieii certainly notliing ciiii appear 
longer than a child's day. Weak in comprohetuUng 
ideas, quick in exhausting them, in a very few hours 
he lias run through tho whole circle of his ouipbiV' 
ments ; new ones must bo incessaiiily pvov idod for tdni j 
we must incessantly labour to rojKd the weariue-s which 
produces impatience, caprice, and nueaKiiicsH, and weak- 
ens the bodily strength, by destroying (he ciiergN of 
the mind. Those who have never (irought up (diildren 
Ciuinot comprehend of what importance it i.>4 (o those 
who arc engaged in such cares to be able to invent a 
quarter of an hour's additional ainusomeni; but the 
importance is doubled, if from the amusement hoiuo 
instruction can be drawn. It has often been said that 
we ought not to make the lossons id' childnm a play to 
them, and that of all (ho IcssonH they can be taugiit, 
the most important is that they Hhuiild submit to ne 
ccKsity, and give up (iicir will to that of others. Ah in 
that, we may make ourselves easy ; opiwirtiuiitii^K 
enough will never Ic wanting. But if the fessuii muy 
not be a play, where W'ould bo the disadvantage of al 
lowing tho play to he a lesson, so that children might 
learn to attach to their aiiiuHoincntH some serious ideal 
The danger of regular Ichsons is, (hat It places ii wall 
of separation between the ideas of employment amt 
pleasure, and attaches to (ho latter exclusively tho idea 
of idleness, so that for children, the important time of 
their life— the only one (hat (.hey can really call ihtdr 
own, is the time in w liich they do nothing ; this is tho 
only lime to which they attach any interest, - the roMl. 
belongs to others,-— they allow it to go os it will, and 
endeavour especially to liwe it. We ought, on the con- 
trary, to accustom children to look upon all their time 
as important to them, by forming thorn early to a re- 
gular course of life, to which recreation is an exciiptiiiii, 
and of which (he customary pleasures are conijuised nf 
more or less serious employments. A child sliould 
always he believed to be doing something useful, that 
he may imbibe tho idea that it ought not to be other- 
wise; and nothing is more easy than to give him this 
idea. Seem to associate him wdth your cmploymeuls, 
by sometimes joining in his; you will have done much 
to secure his attention when you have given him yours, 
That lack of ideas which continual ly (orimmtH him 
draws him incessantly towards those who are able to 
furnish him with new ones, and every point of contaei 
between their mind and his, every employuu nt which 
can be made mutual, is a benefit to both parlies; but, 
it must be owned, that, as in many other cast's, tliis aid 
is especially useful to tliusc who are liest qualified tci 
dispense with it. 

COUNTRY SKETCHm 
No. IV. 

AN AUTUMN UORNINO AT BAMTUSK. 

Thxxb are many passages in English hist or v which 
create vivid impressions, not easily to be forgot ten, in 
the minds and hearts of true Englislimen. J tie not 
too much to say, that the perusal of these stirring 
ooeurrences has wrought mny a wavering imrpose 


8ia SSABFB’S LOKDON MAGAZDSTS. 

Into itabiliiy, and excited the reader of our national sonL** Hia death took place a few days after the battle 
Aroniclea to emulate our glorious predecessors in their of ChalgroTe Field, in which engagement he was 
path oi fame and well-doing. Who does not feel proud mortally wounded. 

of his countrymen when the brave deeds of days gone The spot where the battle was fought has been 
by rise up before- him 1 Who can look back on many cently indicated by a memorial, erected through the 
of those noble scenes, and not exult that England is instramentality of Lord Nugent and other of his 
Ids country? Not few nor far between, but constantly admirers. 

piesent in the ftnnala of our ancestors, they present That all the memories of this great man will come 
examples for all successive generations, and afford na- crowding round the brain of him who wanders and 
illustrations of a people, ever recognised in the who thinks in the leafy shades and woodlands of his 
oldest traditions as courageous, and of a free and liberal last home, who muses in the old church of Hampden, 
spirit. in Buckinghamshire, or who treads the halls where 

Happily for these our later days, wars and rumours Hampden lived and died, is but natural, and har- 
of wars are becoming less and less heard of. Peace monises well with the ancient spirit of the place. It is 
reigns around us ; and an increase of civilization has truly a fair spot. The house, originally built in the 
brought in the train of its many blessings one scarcely Plantagenet &shion, has been altered and repaired from 
yet sufficiently esteemed, the power of settling all dif- time to time. It stands on a fine eminence ; is sur- 
ferences by gentler means than the destruction and rounded with lofty and noble trees, and adjoins the 
desolation of inimical interests. With what feelings church, which is part and parcel of the domain. On 


of gratitude and happiness so tranquil a consummation one side are the Chiltern Hills, and the fields assessed 
should be viewed, let those attest whose avocations for ship-money, which Hampden refused to pay. The 
have enlisted them in some foreign clime for their view of the house opens through a vista, a mile and a 
country's cause; or those who have made mankind their quarter long. On either hand, stand elm, beech, and 
study, and traced the springs and aims of human Spanish chestnut trees, of high dimensions. The estate 
actions to their starting point, from thence downwards comprises a boundary of nearly 6,000 acres ; of this, 
to their end. Public opinion no longer speaks by there is a vast extent of arable land, and some beautiful 
the aid of fisticuffs ; we have done with such things, woods, whose richness of foliage, seen in the fading 
imii a new and happier era has come. In days gone autumn season, is suggestive of the life of a gentleman 
by, let us hope for ever, a different feeling prevailed ; of eld, whose amusement and occupations alternated 
the sword and the strong arm too frequently by their in an agreeable succession. Books and running brooks, 
might overcame the justice of a good cause. Might the cares of a farmer, the duties of a magistrate, the 


and power then constituted right; as the old song pleasures of field-sports, the higher gratifications of 
expresses it — taste, and the activities of charity ; in this wise did 

-That th(T Bhould take who have the power. 

And they .hould keep who can.” h?PPy l*rokon only by the deatt of hia wife 

The stirring events which so soon after happened 
So were manners and matters in those times. Gra- roused the spirit of this enthusiastic man, who could 
dually, but surely, however, came a change ; and when not witness his countrymen bearing the wrongs that pms- 
in later years, Charles 1. attempted to obtain an im- sed them down tamely and unmoved. It may he very 
post, alike odious to peasant and peer, and endeavoured easily believed that the whole surrounding scenery is 
to use his royal prerogative to enforce bis demands, Eng- associated with the name and fame of Hampden. The 
land took its boldest step to resist tho unwarrantable mansion itself has a peculiar character of its own, and, 
encroachment on a people’s rights. The particulars of though almost deserted by its present proprietor, bears 
that contest are familiar to all. Amid the many ad- striking impress of its ancient greatness. The hall is 
inirablo histories of the period, an impartial mind may gloomy, and disfigured by several paintings, which are 
glean the truth, and casting aside the broad and vague not only of indifferent execution, hut are totally incon- 
assertions of one class of writers, and the equally un- sistent with the place. The suite of rooms consists of 
founded^ hypotheses of another, soon arrive at a just a library, two dining-rooms, drawing-room, presence 
and Batistactory conclusion. The histoiy of the Civil chamber, and state bed-room, on the ground-fioor. They 
War, unlike that of many other struggles, stands out arc handsomely furnished, and contain a few pictures 
clearly and distinctly in the pages of almost every of merit, but most of them in a sad state of neglect, 
narrator and ei^yist on the subject There is not A view of Venice, by Conaletti, has suffered grievous 
much mystery in the great transaction. A monarch damage at the hands of the cleaner, and an exquisite 
and his ^ojile ranged on opposite sides, and a people head of Lely's seems to have become much affected 
ultimately victorious. It is not too much to say, that by damp. In the drawing-room there is a chimney- 
of all the men who lived and moved in that eventful piece of white marble, with figures of rustics, executed 
epoch, Hampden appears to have been infiueuced by in alto-relievo ; this, which deserves more than a hasty 
feelings of the most patriotic nat.ure, and to have acted glance, was the production of an Italian artist, and was 
with a vigour and determination, ever tempered with brought from Rome by Viscount Hampden, 
gentleness and forbearance. Had he lived, w'hat a dif- In one of the apartments a large quarto Bible is 
feront ending would have closed that drama ! Listen shown as having been the property of Philip Cromwell, 
to his dying words; do they not breath of loyalty and uncle of Oliver. It contains detailed entries of the 
homage to his misguided king f Who can say that names and births of many members of thc^ Cromwell 
such a man would have consented or suffered Charles to fiimily. Elizabeth Cromwell, the Protector's aunt, mar- 
have closed his career on the block ^ Hear him as the ried one of the ancestors of the patriot. The father of 
last words come feebly and falteringly forth ! How that Hampden was Griffith, high sheriff of Buckingham- 
well they attest the integrity and purity of his motives ! shire, who entertained Queen Elizabeth in all costly 
" 0 Lord God of Hosts, great is thy mercy ; just and stylo and splendour at Hampden, not only fitting up a 
holy arc thy dealings unto us, sinful men. Save me, room purposely for her reception, hut employing an 
0 Lord, if it he thy good will, from the jaws of death, immense number of workmen to cut a passage through 
Pardon my manifold transgre^ons. 0 Lord, save my some very densie woods to allow her majesty to pass in 
bleeding country: have these realms in thy especial tho nearest possible direction. Such was the loyal 
keeping. Confound and level in the dust those who homage and courtly devotion of the days of Queen Bess, 
would rob the people of their liberty and lawful pre- who appears to have commanded respect, if she did not 
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rogative. Let the king see his error, and turn the find love from all her subjects. This opening is still to, 
hearts of his witdLcd counsellors from the malice and bo seen, and is known to all the neighbourhood as the 


wickedness of their designs. Lord Jean, receive my | Queen's Gap. 


SHASFVS LOZntOK msAXts^ att 

portniti eesttered I Tlie ohntdi, like tiie hoaM, {■ emtHMenad In titMii 


through the mauBion. On the BtaSrcase is a whole* and is seldom visited by a^ beside its seveuth'dsjJF 
len^of OUrer Cromwell; he ii eceontnd in armour, ocenpanta. The looalUy ia pediMtlr wslttdail. Irtw 


Then an a great many 


length of Oliver Cromwell ; he is accoutred in armour, occupants. The looality is peneotiy aeotltdad. » 
wiln helmet and truncheon. There is no mistaking some distance from the two pnnoipal KMdiL and ai 
who the artist meant. The stem detennination of pur- equidistant from the Great Korthem and Western 


lupu. tswm 

and abnui 
estern roU* 


pose, the calm forethought, and the hard-lined feature, I ways. The Tringstation ia the nearest, add even that la 


are unmistakeable. It is to be regretted that the pic- twelve mileaoff. All the adjacent lanes and vtUagos, not 
tore is in parts greatly ii\jured by the damp. At no to say towns, are of the most rural description, and convey 
great distance is a fine portrait of one of the family, the impression of a rich agricultural district. In the 
who is said to have destroyed himself in an adjoining quietude of such a scone, it is well to have nothing to 
chamber. This circumstance is alluded to in terms break the contemplation of its former lord, and tho 


and tones of such solemn awe by the attending domes- 
tic, that the visitor is not surprised to be told aftcr- 


occurrences in which he took so active a part* It hai 
been truly observed by one of the greatest wrlieii of 


wards that the room is believed to be haunted. In one our time, that the hlstoiy of Hampden's tifo ia tUc 
of the principal apartments hangs a picture of a man history of Endand during the period m which he lived* 
about five or six-and-thirty, which was always said, Whatever difference of opinion may exist as to the 
though on assumption only, to bo the resemblance of effects of his memorable opposition to the increasing 
the great hero of his house. Some years back, Lord encroachments of the crown, there can be none ii) ihC 
Nugent, when preparing his memorials of Hampden conviction that he was actuated by an honest love for 
for the press, being in doubt upon a disputed point, the welfare of his country', the prosperity and happt- 
cauBod the body of the patriot to be exhumed in his ness of his follow-countrymen, and an araent love for 
presence, permission having been accorded by the noble the blessings of liberty and social progress. To think 
proprietor of this property. On unclosing the face, of him amidst the groves where he wandorod, in the 
which was in fair preservation, two or three persons halls where so often his footsteps fell, or in the hallowed 
present were instantly stnick with its resemblance to fane where he lies, uncenotaphod but not forgotten, ti 
the picture in question. The grave has thus settled the indeed a pleasure and a privilege. And few votaries 
identity, and it is therefore invariably looked upon as ever sought a shrine more worthy of their seeking than 

.i* U' 1 


the likeness of Hampden. 


the grave of this upright, conscientious man. 


the elucidation of any one point in his histoiy. So, 
passing to the church where he lies, there is there, too. 


a coat-of-arms. As it is at first very irritable, and were therefore kept in elosn 

that this IB the composition of the regretful hu^and confinement, and fed with moistened sugar ; hai on the 
record acquires a twofold attraction. became accustomed to their new abode, 

11 runs inus : placed on a table in the sitting-room, neaV 

the window, which was left open, as was also the door 
“To the etcruall Mcmoiy of the truly vertnous and pious ^ so that the bees might go abroo^l and return 


ppy P S hherpiMmag. time^ but was higheut when tto bees were lael^. tn» 


Koaming through the forsaken old hall, which seems excursions containing more of profit and plcasuixi com* 
to bo drooping in its faded splendour, all things about bined can be taken than this, so picturesquely situate 
serve to testify of a past age ; and the melancholy feel- in one of the moat retired distriots of the county, 
ing is heightened if the visit be made on an autumn 

day, when the wind blows through every cranny and ^ 

crevice, and the leaves of the stately trees without, THE TEMPEllATURB OF INSECTS, 

half golden and half sere, fall one by one on the dewy x 

gtasB, to mingle with the remnants of the passing I" former articles, on the tomperaturo of tho bc^ 
season. hive in winter and in summer, it was shown, that l>ces 

Stmnge to say, there are no papers or documents of maintain a degree of heat in their dwellings considerably 
any interest relating to Hampden to be found in tho al>ove that of the external air. The same foci has been 
precincts of his dwelling-place,-nothing to assist in observed by Mr. Newport in tho nest of tho humblo-bo# 


I in its natural haunts. Tho nest examined was sltuaieil 
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no indication of the spot. No tablet, no effigy, no mastadod chalk bank, near tho ground, and alwiit 
monumental stone, or marble of any kind. There is a eight inches from the surface. At ten o'clock, a.m., the 
memorial to the last John Hampden. It is profusely temperature of tho air in the shade, font feet from the 
decorated with armorial bearings. On an oval medal- ground, was nearly slxty-nino degrees ; that of tim 
lion is a wpr^tation of Hampden faHii« from his ^,^^^01 of tho chalk bank, near tho entrance to the 

. 1.11 J.1P of b, .£ rss’.'SjK™ S’^4r 

indicated, and this in a few minutes rose to eighty five 


The staie and oomlbrt of her neighbours, 

The love and glory of a well orde^ family. 

The delight aira happiness of tender parents, 

But a crowne of blessing to a husband room, or the passing of a carriage along the mad, thtij^y 

In a wife : to all an etemall pattemc of feet ^tant ; but they were not in the slighteat deg^ 

Goodness and canse of Joy ; whilst shoe was affected by persons talking loudly in the mow, wh^t 

» , , , , A ,,, a tapwiththe finger on the table put them Jmmediiwy 

s loss unvdnaWe yet h^lf md Act My j agitation. In two or thiH* 

reoompOQsed, m her translation from a tabernacle of daye and ^ . xi,^i,. 

fellowship with Mortal!* to a Celestial Mansion and Commoaion * Whiuf 

with a Deity, the 20th day of August. 1034. were not disturbed by slight noiya Whwi tho t^ 

“ John Hlanpden, her sorrowSl husband, in popetnaU testi- poratnw of the wr was semty a^ a hrit &ftMs, ^ 
mony of his eonjugall love, hath erected this Monument/* of the box and nest was seventy-three digfies ; but 


third nest, which was caged like the socond, the bees IWire 
atfirst greatly affected and agltat^ by the ellghtest noise, 
such as the removal of a chair, or a footstep in Hie 
room, or the passing of a carriage along the Diad, thli^y 
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irtMMi thiQr were excited it rose to serentj-seTen, Ibut 
fl^oaUj subsided to seventy-three degrees as the bees 
beoanie quiet. On another ooossion, when groatly 
exelted, a temperature of nearly twelve degree^ above 
Uiat of the air was observed. 

An ants* nest, examined in its natural haunts, 
afforded still more remarkable results. The tem- 
perature of the air in the shade at eleven o’clock, a.m., 
was seventy-six degrees; when tho thermometer was 
passed into the nest to the depth of five inches, it rose 
to eighty-four degrees, and remained steadily at that 
point ; but in about six or eight minutes, the insects 
Woming excited, and running about in every direction 
in a state of great agitation, the tem]>erature of the nest 
rose to ninety-three degrees : and soon after, when the 
insects were still more excited, to ninety-five and a half 
degrees, and a little nearer the surface, where the com- 
motion was greatest, to ninety-eight and a half degrees. 
During these observations the ant-hill was carefully 
shaded from the sun ; but when exposed to its influence, 
the thermometer rose to 1€8 degrees. This was a tem- 
perature much too great for tho insects to bear ; they 
all retired beneath the covering of tho nest, and scarcely 
a single ant was to bo seen. Those observations, which 
were made on a fine day in July, were repeated on a 
gloomy, wot day in September, when the temperature 
of tho air at eleven o’clock, a.w., was only fifty-four 
degrees, that of the nest at the depth of one inch was 
sixty-five, at two inches, sixty-six degrees, below which 
it gradually diminished. In anotlicr nest, twice the 
size of the first, observed at the same time, the thcr- 
iiiomctor stood twenty degrees above the temperature 
of the air, when the insects were a little excited. 

It appears, then, that these communities of injects 
maintain a degree of beat in their dwellings con- 
siderably above that of tho external air ; such being 
the case, it would seem to follow, that every individual 
insect must maintain a separate temperature of body, 
higher than that of the surrounding atmosphere. In 
order to determine tliis point, Mr. Newport made an 
immense number of experiments upon insects in their 
different states and under various circumslances. The 
thermometers used in determining their temperature 
were of small size, with cylindrical bulbs, about half an 
inch in length. The method of taking the temperature 
of an insect was cither by allowing it to remain with 
tho soft ventral surface of tho abdomen ])ressiug against 
the bulb when in a state of rest, or by pressing the 
thermometer firmly against its body when in a state 
of excitement; and, in order that tho heat of the hand 
might not interfere with the result, the insect was held 
daring the observation between a pair of forceps covered 
with woollen, and tho hand which held the thermometer 
was also covered with a glove. The temperature of 
the insect was always compared with that of the atmo- 
sphere at the time of observation. The temperature of 
active flying insects was taken by enclosing tnem singly 
in a small phial. The number of inspirations per 
second was noted, as was also the degree of activity of 
the insect, so as to be able to compare the amount of 
respiration with the heat evolved. 

In examining insects in their different states it was 
found that the larva always evolved loss heat than the 
perfect insect of the some species, supposing both to be 
similarly healthy and active. The larvm of humble 
bees and some others were from two to four degices 
above the temperature of the surrounding air, whereas 
the poribet insects were from three to eight or ten 
degrees higher, and when much excited the difierenco 
was even greater. The larva of the flesh-fly is seldom 
more than one and a half, and the perfect fly only 
two and a half degrees above the surrounding medium ; 
but precise observations are dilflcnlt to be made on 
small insects, although easy enough on the large soft- 
bodied larvm of sphynges. On applying the bulb to a 
ikdlgrown larva of we death’s-head mo^« it showed a 
temperature of seven and a half degrees higher than 


that of the air, bnt the inseet was much excited by being 
disturbed ; its general temperature when feeding is not 
more than three degrees above the air, and, when per- 
fectly quiet and apparently asleep, the temperature is 
exactly that of the air. From a variety of observations 
it was evident that individual insects possess a temper- 
ature of body above that of the surrounding medium; 
that the amount of heat is not constant in the same 
insect, but varies according to certain conditions, which 
will be noticed presently. 

In the nymph, or pupa state, the temperature of the 
insect is generally lower than at any other period of 
its existence, and is only equal to, or but very little 
above that of the surrounding medium ; when disturbed 
their temperature rises somewhat above that of the air. 
The pupee part with their natural heat with much 
greater rapidity than the larvce, and this seems to be 
the reason why most hymenopterous insects select for 
their young those situations which arc found to be the 
worst conductors of heat. This is why the mason-bee 
encloses its larvse in cells constructed in the vertical 
sections of banks of earth which are exposed to the 
morning sun, and why hive and bumblebees crowd over 
those cells which are about to produce the perfect insect, 
when the enclosed nymphs are most in need of increased 
warmth to invigorate them for the change they are 
about to undergo. 

Ill the imago, or perfect insect state, the insect has a 
higher temperature than at any other period of its life, 
and when in a state of activity is not so much influenced 
by sudden changes ol‘ atmospheric temperature as in tho 
larva or pupa state, ’fhe imago has also greater power 
of generating as well as of maintaining heat ; but it is 
not till some time after an insect has assumed a perfect 
slate that it is able to support its full temperature. 
When a lepidopterous inseet loaves its pupa ease with 
its whole body soft and delicate, and its wings unde- 
veloped, and hanging uselessly hy its sides, it parts so 
rapidly with heat, that it appears to have a lower tempe- 
rature than at the time when it is about to pass from 
the larva to the pupa state ; and it immediately seeks a 
retired situation where it may suspend itself vertically 
I at rest, and complete the development of what are now 
to become its most important organs of locomotion. In 
doing this tne insect first begins to breathe very 
deeply, and continues to do so for a considerable time. 
The inspired air passes from the large air-sacs in the 
abdomen into the base of the wings, and while the 
ramified air-tubes in the wings are becoming elongated 
I and distended, and the wings in consequence developed, 
the temperature of the insect again begins to increase. 

I But it i.s not till the wings have become firm and fitted 
for fiight that the insect is enabled to generate its full 
I amount of heat. Thus, in an observation on a puss- 
moth, half an hour after coming from the pupa, its 
temperature was only two-tenths of a degree aWc that 
of the atmosphere ; an hour afterwards three-tenths ; 
in an hour and a half six-tenths, when the insect was 
moderately active. In two hours and a half's time, 
when the insect was a little more active, its temperature 
was nearly one degree and a quarter above that of the 
atmosphere ; and on the following da}% when perfectly 
strong ^d excited, as during rapid fiight, it was seven 
degrees above the temperature of tho atmosphere. 

The hymenopterous insects which live in society, such 
as bcos, have their heat increased artificially by the 
brooding of the nurse-bees over the cocoon or pupa 
case ; but when the young bee comes forth it parts with 
its temperature most rapidly, unless immediately pro- 
tected by warmth from tlie bodies of other individuals. 
But when the same insect, a few hours afterwards, has 
become fully able to -perform all the duties of its exist- 
ence, it sometimes h^ a temperature of perhaps twenty 
degiM above that of the surrounding air, while its 
temperature in the larva state is scareely more than 
three degrees higher. 

The temperature of insects hi influenced by various 
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oonditionfi, Buoh aa abaUnencef inaiAivUy, ele^, kybBr- 
natioTif and inordinate excitement, 

1. Abstinence , — When long deprived of food, the 
insect's power of generatingand maintaining Its natural 
beat is diminished. When food is supplied the respi- 
ration is restored to its original condition, and they 
again evolve a full amount of heat. The same remarks 
apply to the larvse. 

the temperature, is diminished. Many insects whicS 
have a comparatively high temperature in a state of 
active exertion in the early part, of summer, have their 
temperature greatly reduced a^hon they become Inactive 
at the end of autumn ; and even during summer, when 
an insect passes from a state of inactivity into that of 
natural si cep, its tcmi)erature subsides even daring 
summer very nearly to that of the surrounding air. 

3. Sleep . — All insects enjoy a periodical state of 
repose or natural sleep. They are endowed with this 
privilege of life in common with other animals for the 
renovation of l.hcir energies. During slecj), respiration, 
circulation, digestion, and the evolution of animal heat, 
arc all diminished until a fresh amount of voluntary 
power is again generated, and the animal is aroused to 
the enjoymeut of it cither by it» superabundance, or 
through the agency of external stimuli. It is no small 
amount of this privilege that is enjoyed by iiihects. 
Mr. Newport has witnessed sleeping in almost every 
order of insects, and is satisfied that they enjoy as great 
a proportion of rest as any other animals. Many insects 
will remain in a state of rest during ten, twelve, or 
twenty hours at a time, even in their seasons of activity. 
** Every one is aware that tlic common May chaffer 
( Mdohntha vuhjaris) will often continue sleeping on 
the leaves of the lime-tree throughout the whole of a 
fine Kiuumers day, and not become active until near 
sunset. The case is the same w'ilh nearly the whole 
tribe of Hi)liyngcs and moths, while many hutterflios, 
which are active during sunshine, will ottcii remain lor 
two or three days, when tlie weal her is gloomy, affixed 
to the very same spot. The common honey-bee, not- 
withstanding the hustle and activity of the hive, enjoys 
its sliarc of repose as well as other insects even amidst 
the apjiarcnt commotion of its own dwelling. Heber 
ohsorved that his hccs often iuserted their heads and 
part of their bodies into the empty combs, and remained 
there for a considerable time. They were then quietly 
sleeping in the cell. At other times they appear to 
sleep for short intei^\a1s on the surface of the combs. 

I have seen them tow'ards the latter end of summer in 
the cells in great numbers for many hours together. It 
is there also where many of them pass a portion of their 
winter, doubtless in a state of hybernation, or most 
profound sleep ; and it is an interesting fact, that this 
inactivity of the inhabitants of the hive during winter 
is accompanied by a diminution of heat in their 
dwelling.” 

4. Hi/hernation differs from natural rest in some of 
its exciting causes. “There are reasons for believing 
that this disposition to pass into a profound sleep hears 
some relation to the changes which take place at certain 
periods in the capacity of tlic respiratory organs, which 
seem to become oppressed and their full expansion pre- 
vented by the remarkable accuipiilation of &t which 
always exists in the bodies of insects, before passing 
into the true hybernating condition.” 

It is well known to the cottager, that when the 
flowers have not yielded an abundance of honey in the 
latter part of the summer, the bees in his hives will 
have less chance of existing through the winter than 
when the produce of honey was plentiful This latter 
circumstance may, perhaps, be said to arise from a defi- 
ciency in the quantity of honey stored up by the hoes ; 
but Mr. Newport has strong reasons for believing that 
it diiefly arises flrom the bees being in a worse bodilv 
condition, 'and having but a small quantity of nutri- 
ment stored np withik their own system, which alone 


enahloB them to pass aomo pqrUoft of 4ie winter a 
state of lepose. 

6. Inordinate exeiimenL-~^wo tomflofotufe of a 
single insect is only a few degiwes atimni m medium In 
which it is livings and the aotoai hoai Wf tb* lumoi Is 
increased In proportion to the amount dftti rsepifation. 
When an insect is at rest, its temt>eiwtQfW |i oompata- 
lively low, and it becomes greatly Inoiwasid dlirint; 
violent activity. Thus a female bee was emdosed tn a 
stopped phial : during five minutes it was vety UtdllNb 
and its temperature rose six and a half degrees aUuw$ 
that of the air in the bottle previously examined* In 
another case, a humble hoc was put into a phial, atitl the 
imscet was greatly excited during six or eight in)nMtei« H 
When it had become quiet, the thormoincior was cure- | 
fully introduced without touching the insect, and the ' 
mercury rose nearly six degrees above the iemporaiurtf of 
the air in the phial at the comnicnccmoni of the olsier- I 
vation. The insect then became excited, and the ther- I 
mometer was held near enungh 1o touch the tips nf Its | 
wings. The temperature immediately sunk t wo and 
one-fifth degrees. This result was obtained sovt^ral 
times, thus showing the interesting fact, that the 
vibration of the wings tends to cool the hwly ol the 
insect during flight, and to moderate its tcnipornture. 

From the numerous and varied observations of Mr. 
Newport, it is clear that a very large proportion of boat 
evolved by insects in all their states passes ofl* liilo the 
surrounding medium, liud that the amotmt of lU'at 
evolved is in proportion to the degree of excitement and 
consequent amount of rospimiion. And sintve the Icui- 
peraturc of insects is higher tlian that of the suvrountl- 
ing atmosphere, it is clear that they ought not to bo 
considered as culd-hlooded aulinals. 

Itcspecting the temperature of different irihos of tu 
sects, it appears that volant insects, in their porihut 
state, have the highest temperature, while those spoohm 
which have the lowest aiv constantly located ou the 
earth. Among the former, those hymenopt^rous ami 
lopidoptorous specioH have the Idghost tom]Hn‘rttaro 
which pass nearly the whole of their active eondltiou 
on the wing in the open air, either busily eiigiigod in 
collecting honey, or flitting wantonly from flower to j 
flower, ami breathing tJm largest amohnt of atmo- 
spheric influence. The hive-boo, and numerous insects 
allied to it, and tlio elegant and si>ortivo hutterflios, 
have the highest amount of heat. Next to thoso an 
probably their predatory enemies, tlio hornets anil i 
wasps, and others of the same order; and, lastly, a 
tribe w'hich is generally located on the ground, hut - 
sometimes winged— tlic ants. Next below the diurnal [ 
insects are the crepuscular, or those which fly in the 
twilight, the highest of which arc th(i spliyngos and 
moths. 



A SKETCH OF DOMESTIC LIFE.' 

CHAP. I. — THB FATirXHS 

Onk golden evening in June, 1832, a tmvelUng #ar- 
rtage was rolling along the highroad which led to the 
pleasant valley of Koran. Within the coach sat, With 
folded arms, a strong and powerfully-built man of sUty* 
but fresh-looking as if scarcely fifty years had paiacHl 
over him. He w'as simply clad in blade, with a hunt- 
ing cap drawn over his forehead. lYanielis was Ihe 
traveller’s name : he was on older of the church, did 
was returning from a tour which he usually took eviiy 
summer, either fm: health or reereatlon. 'I’lm cooiilij 
lay before him, bathed in the pturple glow of sniMpt; 
meadows, woods, and villages, minglcul litgdher la 


(1) From flM dsnnsii of Helmieh Eshohlo. 
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nndalating luxuriance ; but Danielie hardly noticed it. ^ 
HU he^ was with the acenes he had Just quitted ; his 
tiioughts hoyered oyer the bare table-lands of the 
fianmn Alps, or the ruins of the Abbey Kirtchan; 
and memoiy coqjuzed up the pleasant conyeraatlona he 
had held in the s^y walks of Bippolstan with dear 
and intimate friends. 

Quickly the imaffes of the past melted into thoughts 
of the present ; and his mind turned to those dearest to 
him, their interests and welfare. He beheld at a short 
distance, opposite the town of Eoranj his modest but 
happy dwelling. It was built in the Italian style on 
the slope of a wooded hill. As the carriage droye on, he 
saw the gigantic willow, planted beside a little stream 
which bounded his garden ; its wide branches stretched 
oyer to the opposite meadow, and the pendant stems 
wayed in the evening breeze. Then the poplars by the 
fountain, and the dove-cot, — his children’s delight,— rose 
before the father’s eyes. 

He stood up in the carriage, with emotions more of 
anxiety than pleasure. His eyes wandered right and 
left, as if asking every passer-by, " Is all well in that 
house 1 ” Though far from being superstitious, Daniclis 
sometimes allowed his imagination to play him tricks, 
for which his reason reproached him. He tried to 
divine from the countenances of the casual passengers 
who recognised him the wel&re of those beloved ones 
whom he had left behind. 

The Elder might well dread any interruption to his 
felicity. His family, numerous as it was, formed one of 
those happy households so seldom seen. Kiches were 
not the cause of their happiness; for, possessing but a 
moderate fortune, they lived as economically as a 
mechanic or husbandman’s family, and yet had more 
at their command than many a nobleman. The 
i^mplicity, piety, and high principle which Danielis 
had inculcated in each member of his family, his own 
fatherly kindness, and the tender love of his wife, the 
best of mothers, combined to render all the household 
truly happy. 

Most men,” said Danielis once, in a letter to a 
friend, a portion of which we quote to display the 
chanicter of a man whom his neighbours considered 
as rather eccentric, — ''most men lead an unreal life 
because they live only for appearances. In the world 
there is an equal portion of joy and sorrow ; and I 
would as little part with the one as with the other. 
Both contribute to beautify existence; both incite us to 
improvement. Our happiness or misery depends not | 
on chance ; for the unseen hand of God, which men 
call fate, brings neither bliss nor woe but to work out ; 
a good end towards us. Biches, power, and honour, arc 
often blessings only in appearance ; yet how great 
sacrifices will men make to obtain them ! He who, 
having been prosperous, is satisfied .with an easy com- 

etence, and devotes the rest to do good to others ; and 

e who, poor himself, is yet a helping angel to those 
poorer still ; these two depend not on the smile or | 
frown of Portune. Happiness and peace are theim. i 
The world obtains no evil influence over them, they are | 
righteous instruments in the hand of God.” 

But now let us return to him who thus wrote. The 
coach stopped at the entrance-gate which led by a side 
path to the home of Danielis. Joyous sounds from 
well-known voices arose throughout the garden. A 
merry troop rushed to meet the &ther ; first the elder 
children, and after them the merry little ones. Scarcely 
had he embraced them all, when hia loving wife Anna 
threw herself into his arms, and he fondlv kissed her 
clear open brow, on which forty-five years had not im- 
printed a rii^le wrinUe. Hear her stood Joseph, the 
eldest son, with his ^ung wife, whom he had lately 
married. Then came Else, the favourite of the family, a 
village ^rl who had been taken into the household. 
She carried in her arms her young charge, the little 
Christian, of four years old, who wasatmming to reach 

is father. The happy parent entered hTa home in the 


midst of a body-guard more faithful, loving, aqfl de- 
voted, than ever surrounded a king. 

CHAP, n.— DCPOBTANI COXXUSIOATIOHS. 

In a few days, the first excitement of joy being over, 
every thing in the house of the Elder returned to its 
usual routine, which was so simple, and free alike 
from display and annoywee, that no ^bitation within 
many miles could vie with it. This quiet uniformity 
was one source of happiness ; the history of a day was 
the history of a vear. Before the dwellers in the 
neighbourhood had shaken off their slumbers, every 
one in the house of Danielis was up and busy; the 
father among his books and papers in on upper 
chamber, or instructing his elder children ; the mother 
in the lower part of the house, superintending ,hcr 
domestics, or teaching the younger branches of tho 
family. 

After the morning, which was spent in a cloister-like 
silence, all assembled round the table to a very simple 
meal. From that moment merry laughter, noise, and 
jesting, were heard throughout the house, and resounded 
in the garden, the meadow, and even to the neighbour- 
ing heights, while the parents in summer-time sat in 
the garden conversing with friends and relatives. At 
evening time, the children raised their voices in united 
song, which rung through the stillness of the country 
ail around, and was repeated by the woodland echoes. 
This uniform life was seldom broken. 

One morning os Danielis was seated at the writing- 
table of the study, Mother Anna entered the room with 
serious looks. Before she uttered a word, tho expression 
of her face announced to her husband that she had 
something important to disclose. 

** What is the matter, my dear wife 1” asked he, lay- 
ing down his pen. 

** You see it now,” she said, in a tone that foreboded 
ill ; "you see it now, I was quite right.” 

"When were you ever wrong]” replied the husband, 
smiling. " But in what particular thing are you right 
now]” 

" In what 1 have feared so long, and what you would 
not believe. Our Jacob and Elso have fallen in love 
with each other, and, 1 doubt not, are secretly betrothed, 
or will be soon.” 

" Secretly betrothed 1” repeated Daniclis, much 
astonished ; and, though yet doubting the fact, unable 
to conceal the uneasiness it caused him. 

To explain this affair, our readers should be ac- 
quainted that " our Jacob ” was one of tho eldest sons of 
this worthy couple; he was a young man of twenty, 
and a curate in the town of Zollingen. 

" How and from whom have you learnt this ]” asked 
Daniclis, after a momentaxy silence. 

"By mere chance. I went into Else’s apartment, 
and found on the ground an open letter in Jacob’s 
handwriting. Fancying it was one of his, which 1 had 
dropped by accident, J took it up and read the contents. 
It was full of exhortations to piety and obedience to us ; 
and then came a confession of the most tender love for 
Elso herself.” 

As his wife spoke, the countenance of the Elder 
softened; because perhaps he had gained much self- 
command in the course of a life of trial, or perhaps 
from the confidence he had in his son's pure and manly 
character. " And Else 1” asked he. 

" She came into the room, and saw the letter in my 
hand with apparent indifference. When 1 advised her 
in future to more careful of his papers, and not to 
leave them about, she coloured deeply, and looked 
anxious. But when 1 inquired into the particulars, she 
confessed all with innoi^t frankness, though with 
much timidity ; and it was easy to ^rceive uiat she 
saw nothing wrong in the affair. Oacob had always 
; been so kind to her— she owed him so much ;— it was 
I no wonder that eveiy one loved Jacob, for he deser^'cd 
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it/ I really doubt whether the girl is even aware of 
the nature of his affection for her/’ 

A smile passed over the Elder's face. And Mother 
Anna— what did she say to all this!*’ 

** 1 did not reproach her, I could not ; — and beudesit 
would only have blown an insignificant spark into a 
flame. 1 advised her not to say a word about this cir- 
cumstance, as it might do her harm. Else knows 
nothing of the world ; she is as inexperienced as it is 
possible for a girl of sixteen to be ; and the more a 
young maiden is talked about, the more is her fair fame 
sullied. 1 told her not to answer Jacob's letter, and 
promised to reply to it myself.” 

** Wisely said and vrisely done,” exclaimed 
Danielis. By this means, you keep Else's secret, and 
we gain time for the future. A word of motherly 
warning does much. Let there bo no secrets between 
us and our children. I can easily forgive the impetuous 
boy. Else is lovely and good, enough to set on fire a 
heart and imagination like our Jacob's.” 

“ Yes, she is certainly pretty,” answered the mother ; 
** rather too delicate looking, but modest and humble ; 
and she has made the most of the little education she 
has received. Let us watch both the young people. 
Jacob cannot and must not think of marriage yet. It 
will be some time before he obtains a living, and love 
affairs like this are soon forgotten.” 

Hum ! not always, dear child,” added Danielis, 
with a cheerful, meaning smile. ** Think of ourselves ! 
Each of my children, like myself, shall be at liberty to 
make his own choice as soon as he is capable of so 
doing. In such matters, parents should neither com- 
mand nor forbid.” 

“ You are quite right, my dear husband ; but it is their 
duty to advise. * Love,’ says the proverb, * blinds* — 

True,” interrupted the Elder ; and pressing his wife’s 
hand, with an affectionate smile, he added, but you 
cannot deny that in my case love made me see the 
clearer. And Else, though inferior in birth, seems one 
of those rare beings who can not only confer true happiness 
on a good Imsbaiid, but even improve a bad one,— praise 
whicli I would not bestow on many of our high-born 
belles.” 

“ I quite agree with you ; and I would receive Else as 
my daughter without any scruple as to her person or 
mind. But appearances — gossip ; tliink, my dear hus- 
band — on one side a clergyman, son of on elder of the 
church, on the other a village girl I” 

Danielis interrupted her, somewhat irritated in his 
manner, ** What I shall we adopt the folly of Cousin 
Maultasch as our rule of lifel Never 1 Whether 
I)rinceRB or beggar, a woman bears no rank in society 
but what she borrows from her husband. In the eyes 
of men, peeresses and peasants are alike, while equal in 
virtue and beauty. They see the woman only, whether 
clothed in silk or in homespun cotton. This is the 
sempstress’s creation, not God’s. Wpman is worthy of love 
for herself; for her loveliness, the gift of nature ; for her 
talent, acquired by education ; for her virtuous qualities ; 
rank and wcidth are not essential to her. Therefore it 
is no marvel that a peasant girl became empress of 
Russia, nor that a queen left the throne for the arms of 
a soldier. Now, my dear wife, let us drop the subject; 
only lot us watch the conduct of Jacob and Else.” 

ciup. in.— TBX uoibeb’s lettxb. 

*^After this conversation it was in vain for the Elder 
to try to resume his occupation when his wife had left 
the apartment. An event like the preceding is one of 
deep moment to one to whom domestic ties are dear and 
holy. Danielis paced the study, gazing abstractedly on 
the ^'legiment of his dead,” as he was wont to entitle 
the boou arranged along the walls, in different bind- 
ings, aceoiding to the subjects on which they treated. 
Then the Elder fixed his eyes on the portnuta of friends 
whom death had taken from him— ^treasures whicfii he 


loved to have above his dealc^ In his daily sight, ^nt 
vain were all his attempts to divert his tm^d from w 
one engrossing topic. What he had said to Uls wifs 
was what he reallv felt. But he had not exprcMsed idl 
his mind, which, if spoken, would have beau tbia 

** The boy is wrong to think of a wiib hefi>re he is 
able to support her. fie is wrong, if he seeks to mtify 
his feelings, and by stealing her affeetiona to fWtvoy 
the peace of a poor and innocent maiden, lie la wrofif 
to be wanting in confidence to his parents. This Isitk 
however, I can excoso, for there are two things Whkdi 
are usually closely concealed, and which shun alt 
nesses but God first love and heartfelt religion. Ifu, 
I will not blamo the young man. Did I not tUi tfie 
same in my own voutli ?” 

While these thoughts passed through the EMai^ 
mind. Mother Anna wrote her opinion to her son In the 
following manner : — 

Chance, my dear Jacob,” wrote she, ” Inis thrown 
into my hands a letter to Else from you. Us I'oiitouU 
have not surprised me ; but I am grieved that you should 
have placed yourself and this excellent girl in a painful 
situation. 1 spoke immediately to Else ; and ev(*ti If 1 
had not loved her before, she would have gained my 
affection by her rational, modest, and simplo nilndod 
conduct on ibis occasion. The result of our converMid ion 
proves to mo that she does not fully undei-stand your 
letter, and is not aware of the seriousness of your Inten- 
tions. She Los allowed me to answer you, for in her 
simplicity she knows not whether she prefers yon to 
another, and therefore does not write to you herself, 
but deputes me to do so. The best answer t can give 
is to repeat, word for wortl, our convcraaiioii. 

* Else/ said I, ‘ 1 know Jacob well. He is good- - 
excellent ; but so full of impulse that ho is freiiiioiitly 
led away by his feelings, and a reaction then (|uiokly 
takes place. 1 love you too well f.o sufter you to become 
the sacrifice of bis impetuosity. But 1 shall not rtajuiro 
you to refuse his hand should liiHnfl'ection stand the test 
of lime ; especially if you feel for liim that love which is 
necessary to resign yourself and your fate unto a hus- 
band, to bear calmly all the changes and trials (»f Ufe, 
and to find your own happiness in that of your husband 
and in his love. Should time enable Jaco)> to provide 
for a wife, and he then should ask your band, you shaU 
be welcomed as a much-loved daughter. That time 
may be very near or very distant. Jacob was cci tululy 
in the wrong to write you this letter, and 1 think you 
arc wise in not answering it. Boliavo as though In* had 
not written ; coutinuo good, modest, and iudustiioiir^ ; ] 
will instruct you in every domestic occupation, niid you 
must cultivate your mind, so as to accommodate } oui self 
to every situation in life.’ 

Thus, dear Jacob, did 1 speak to Else. Your father 
agrees with mo in all, and we expect fmni your tilial 
affection that your conduct towards this young girl will 
be extremely prudent, though kind. If you wish to 
become worthy of respect, respect yourself: ami to I his 
end, keep a guard over your owii hc:irt. h’arc wel I . With 
most heart-felt love, ** Youu M<»niza.” 

(To he continued.) 


ON THE THEORY OF LIGHT. 

From the most primitive days of speculative philo* 
Sophy, the origin and composition of light has hooa 
involved in doubtful obscurity, and has given rtpn la 
I all ages to a vast deal of theoretioal ooutrovenyf and 
! discussion. 

The views of the earliest philosophers were ex« 
txemely limited, that they could soaroBjiy be sail to 
have entertained any correct ideas upon the iul||eeij 
their knowledge being restricted to the law* whloh 
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gotm llw phenomeiift of light irhen propagtted through 
i^TUomuii^ or Hnifom unciystallized medium, with a veiy 
ilight insight into tlie laws of reflection. In elucidation 
of the sensation of sight, thej reasoned, that, as in our 
knowledge of all tangible bodies we anriire at a true 
perception of their form and qualities by tho sense of 
touch, so it must be with respect to sight ; for, assuming 
that no two distant bodies could communicate without 
a connecting medium, they directly concluded that rays, 
or emanations, must be constantly emitted from the 
eye, and, by tteir impulse upon distant bodies, cause 
our perceptions of tbeir colour and form ; which proved 
to bo a singularly unfortunate idea, not only on account 
of the formation of the'bptic axis, but likewise because 
it gave no reason why objects should not be equally 
discernible in the dark. 

Although glimpses of more advanced ideas were 
given forth by Descartes and Hooke in the earliest 
part of the seventeenth century, it was not until the 
mighty genius of Newton arose, that anything approach- 
ing a comprehensive theory was adduced ; but even his 
hypothesis upon this subject was not marked by that 
Mmple majesty of plan, otherwise so highly character- 
istic of his discoveries; for in the place of compre- 
hensiveness and mathematical arrangement he sub- 
stituted mere elegance of style. He supposed, that 
all luminous bodies gave forth particles of an incon- 
ceivable minuteness, which, darting along with extreme 
velocity, fell upon tho eye, and were thence depicted 
upon the retina, thus producing a perception on the 
system of nerves ; that each particle of matter had its 
pole of attmotion and repulsion, and, turning on its 
centre as it advanced on its course, alternately presented 
its positive or negative pole ; so that, arriving at the 
surface of a body, it was either repelled (i. e. reflected) 
OP attracted, so as to enter the surface, according to the 
pole in advance. 

This, although generally termed tho Newtonian The- 
oiy, was never positively advanced by him, but was so 
carefully given Jorth in such general terms, that, let the 
real principles be what they may, they will, when dis- 
covered, bo sure to have many coincident ideas in the 
theory of Newton; thus showing, that, if we really 
possess any new or peculiar views on a subject to which 
we wish to lay an uudlsputable claim, we should be 
especially careful in the perspicuity of our language 
knd in the avoidance of all ambiguity of expression. 

Contemporaneous with this philosopher was HiiygliQiis, 
i a most rigid mathematician, and one who, by his origi- 
nality of conception, will always retain a distinguished 
place in the annals of science. He immediately saw 
the fallacies of Newton, and in the place of particles of 
matter, substituted uiidulatory vibrations of an elastic 
ether, universally diffused through nature ; to illustrate 
which, nothing can be more fitting than the following 
extract from one of the elegant memoirs of Sir W. 
Hamilton : — 

** This is the theory of Huyghens, who compared the 
gradual propagation of light, not to the motion of a 
projectile, but to the spreading of sound through air, 
or of waves through water. It was, according to him, 
no thing in tho ordinary sense, no body which moved 
from the sun to tho earth, or from a visible object to 
the eye; but a state, a motion, a disturbance, which 
was first in one place, and then in another, as, when 
we hear a cannon which has been fired at a distance, 
no bullet, no particle, even of air, makes its way from 
the cannon to the ear, but only the aerial motion spreads ; 
the air near the cannon is disturbed first, then that 
which is a little farther, and, last of all, tho air that 
touches us. Or, like the waves that spread and grow 
upon some peac^l lake, when a pebble has sriired its 
surface: the floating waterlilies rise and &1], but 
scarcely quit their place, while the enlargi^ wave 
losses on, and moves them in suecesaion. So that 
giaat ocean of ether, which baHths the &r(thes( stars, is 
(tmt newly stirred by the waves that spread and 


from every sonree of l}gbt,'till th^ move and agitate 
the whole with their minute vibrations ; yet, like sounds 
through air, or waves on water, these multitudinous 
disturbances make no confusion, but freely mix and 
cross, while each retains its identity, and keeps the 
impress of its proper origin." 

This, then, is a fundamental view of a theory which 
has shown itself peculiarly felicitous in its adaptation 
to the variouB phenomena of light, and which won from 
Herschell the observation, tlmt, ** if not true, it fully 
deserved to be so.” Still the supposition that light is 
but a continuous series of ethereal vibrations will 
6carccly.^ccord with our conceptions of its influence on 
chemical combinations, or with the manner of its 
affecting both animal and vegetable life. Up to the 
present day, the subject has continued to receive the 
strictest attention and research from men of the highest 
talent and industry; the whole of Huyghens’ theory 
has been carefully analysed and considered by Young, 
Frcsnal, and Cauchy, who have, in fact, remodelled 
many of its primary elements, thus causing it to bear 
upon many important points where it w^as previously 
highly defective. 

Having thus briefly reviewed the abstract theory of 
light, from the earliest period to the present time, we 
conclude with the full impression on our mind, that the 
real secret has still eluded our«carch, and that it will 
be found at a fitting time ; possibly as a subtle fluid, 

I pervading all space and matter, bearing a strong simi- 
larity in its laws and action to the mysterious electric 
fluid. E. G. 

EXTKACTS FKOM NEW BOOKS. 

THB PBASANT-LTFE OK GHBKOE. 

Hebe poverty seems actually unknown. Not that 
the simple Greek peasant is rich, unless it l>c that 
negative richness which they may be said to find in 
their security from all material wants, produced by the 
benign climate and the abundant nature. In the "sum- 
mer they greatly prefer, as I have said, their couch in 
the open air to the most sumptuous dwelling ivhich 
their fancy could picture. They gather beneath the 
olive-trees, which shed their ready fruits upon their very 
head, the greater part of their simple food. The light 
clothing they require is an hereditary possession de- 
scending from father to son ; and thus having food and 
raiment, they are therewith abundantly content. TIic 
result of this is, that T believe there is no country in 
the world where beggary is so little known. Systematic 
begging docs actually not exist, excepting In the case of 
one blind old mendicant, certainly the richest man of 
my acquaintance, who sits all day in tho portico of tho 
Temple of Theseus at Athens, and majestically receives 
the alms which every one hastens to bestow on him — 
too happy to find a legitimate object on whom to exer- 
cise the duty of charity, so strictly enjoined by their 
church.” — Wayfaring Sketches among tJie Oreeks and 
the Turks, By a Setfen Years' Itesident in Greece. 


TIQEB SHOOTING. 

** The ravine was extensive, and there was a good deal 
of cleared ground in it, so that we could see up and 
down it a good way. We were in the act of descending 
half way down the bank when we heard frequent loud 
yelps approaching us last. Jack now told me to drop 
down, keep close, and the gun ready ; ho did the same, 
his dark expressive eyes dancing with half-concealed 
eagerness. We had not long to wait, for in two or three 
minutes a beautiful young wild black horse came tear- 
ing along the clear part of the ravine, in the direction 
of our concealment ; he was going aA his utmost speed, 
and closdy pursued by two spl^^ tigers that ran 
much quicker, and whose bounds we coold distinctly 
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It, as at each they rose a e fem^ Jbet^ I wine and a baaket of corn, In iOQQtdaiieeiitih an aneienit 


pefeeiTB were mat, as at each they roan aefenp 
mnn the 

" As the poor horse came np nearly to where we now 
were (for we crawled deeper into the rarine) he seemed 
to be nearly exhausted, and slipped down on his knees, 
about thirty yartis from where we kneeled down ready 
for them. One of the tigers crouched with all the 
twisting motion of a huge cat, and made a spring of 
about twenty feet right on the back of the horse, and 
seized him by the neck with a fearful growl ; the other 
animal trotted round the horse, lashing his tail about, 
and roailhg with terrific ferocity; they were too 
busy now with their victim to scent ns out. 'Are 
you ready now]' said Jock. '1 am,’ said J. By agree- 
ment I covered the tiger on the horse, my guide the 
other ; at a sigiihl both guns went off together. 

The one I had covered rolled kicking off the horse, 
the other fell down and tumbled about in all directions, 
-^idently badly w^ounded. ‘Now for the knife,’ said 
Jack ; and wc rushed up to where they lay. Mine was 
dead, but the other was still active, though unable to 
move any distance. J went up to him with the inten- 
tion of firing my second barrel through his head, when 
my guide insisted upon me letting him alone, and drew 
his long knife. ^J'hc tiger had yet groat vitality, and I 
was much alarmed lest he might yet injure the man, 
and kept the giiii ready for an immediate shot. 

‘‘ Jack went boldly up to him ; the infuriated animal 
grinned horridly and writhed rapidly about, throwing 
up a good deal of dust from the dry ground. Onephmge 
of the knife, a roar, into hhn again, a hideous grin and 
a tumble about, some blood scattered on the ground, at 
him again, a miss stroke of the knife, try once more, 
both down, and nearly covered with dust. I was now 
determined to put an end to this dangerous conflict, if 
1 could ; but the rapid motion of both man and beast 
prevented mo firing, lost one should rciceive what was 
Intended for the other. 

“ The tiger had now hold of cither the Indian or 
his clothes, as both mlled together; yet tlic knife 
was busily at work. At last his arm was raised high 
U 2 » with the red dripping instrument, and, after one 
more angry plunge of it, the tiger turned on his back, 
his paws and whole frame quivering, and, with an 
attcm])t at a ghastly grin, he fell over on his side and 
died. Jack then stood up, covered with the blood of 
the animal, and his first ejaculation was, ‘ Bn diablo;’ 
in English, ‘ One devil/ I was anxious to ascertain if 
the man was hurt, and, after washing himself in a pool 
of water near us, 1 was delighted to sec that he escaped, 
with the exception of one faint bite on the shoulder, 
and a few tehrs of the paws on his arms, which he 
seemed to care nothing about. He was a brave man, 
told me he killed many of them, hut this one he said 
died hard .” — Adventures m tfie Western Coast of South 
A meri ca. By John Colter, M . D. 


A OREOIAN BURIAL, 

“ When a soul deports, their lamentations are terrible, 
but they sorrow for the survivors only;— as for the 
dead, they count him in all things a conqueror; so 
they place the laurel ^laud on his brow, and in his 
hand the palm of victory ! *They uncover the face, 
that all may see what a m^esty of most serene repose 
is stamped thereon, and they sing a hymn of thanks- 
giving as they bear him away to his rest. 1 remember 
whea they buried that bright-eyed Greek maiden, 
snatched suddenly from earth, when her vonng heart 
was light as her face was fiur, they arrayed her, so rigid 
and motionless, In the gay dress she bad never worn 
but for some great fi^te or g^, as though this more 
than any were a day of rejoicing for her; and thus 
attired, with her long hair spread out over her still 
bosom, an decked wii£ flowers, they laid her nncofilned 
in her grave. At her feet they placed a small flask of 


Greek superstition, which supposes thal teat thnM« dan 
and nights the disembodied spirit IhsfSfs mournfully 
round its tenement of clay, the gamnmkX of Its suortallty, 
wherein, as a piMm and astiinpr Ott 1hoetvrih,it 
lived and loved, it sinned and suffered t Am souii as 
the first symptom of decay announoes that the of 
corruption is at work, they believe that the purer 
essence departs to purer realms. Before the gmvn was 
closed, whilst for the laHt time the wann radiance of 
the sunset cast a glow like the mockeiy of IBb over 
the marble face of the poor young girl, her MeudSi m 
a last precaution, took measures to ascertain that she 
was actually dead, and not in a swoon. Tlie means 
tliey always take in such instances to ascertalu a thot, 
w'hich elsewhere would bo cnsiu'ed by a diicturV twr- 
tificatc, is touching in the extn‘me : the person, whom, 
whilst alive, it was known the dcceasod loved bosl, the 
mother, or it may be the youug beirolbed, who bail 
hoped to plaee on her head the gay bridal croan 
instead of the green laurel garland of death, advarn^os 
and calls her by her name, repeating after It the wortl 
ella (come) sevoral liineH, in a toiio of the most passioiiiite 
entreaty ; if she is mute to this ap];>eai, if she is deal (o 
the voice that was dearest to her ou earth, then they m* 
longer doubt that she is dead indeed ; they cover up 
the grave, lift their eyes to the hoaven whero they 
believe her to be, for the Greeks do not hold thodotd riue 
of purgatory, and, having made the sign of the cross, 
they depart in silence to their homos.”— 

Sketches among the Greeks and Turks. By a Sen u 
Years' Besident in Greece. 




[fn Original Poetry, the Name, real or aiiumed, of the Amhur, 
is printed in Small CapitalN under the title j in Seleclionii, It is 
printed in Italics at the end.] 


TIIK EXILES. 


A SOUND arose from the golden sea, * 

From its breast of gHltrring flume — 

The vuicM! of melody, deep unu free, 

From a statidy vessel name ; 

And the waters whispered in ^litteriUg play 
With the joyous sound as it died away. 

Tin* wanderers from a distant land 
Exnltingly saw their own ; 

The;^ marked the. glnam of its shhiiug itruiid, 
’Where the sunlight bniadly slioue, 

And the shadowy liills stretching fur away, 

Where the golden glory of evening lay. 

Tl^ sang how the land they loved so well, 
Imrough many a bnrniiifc scene, 

Would softly cinde them, like a spell, 

Even with a gulden green ; 

Would show them beneath the still watnri olaturly 
The soft green fields they had loved so dearly » 

The soft green fields where they used to flu, 

And gaze on the distant sea. 

And bury within them the idle sigh 


When they thought of what must be. 

But the trial is past, and Uie IrnuupU it oomc— 
One shout ! it shall reach to the hului* at home 


The Kmg bos ceaseJ ; and that happy band 
lie tranced in dreaming sleep, 
Wandering still on their own sweet laud, 
Filing its loveHneas cte«^ 

Into their slumberiiig senses, and stealing 
like muiie to ril th A souroes of fteliiif . 
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Tet itUlf with that myiterioui power 
Xmiif ftlt in a dreninp 
Of mingling ^ef with the hrightest honr, 
ipdoved YOicBB would soeia — 

The dear Yoioes of all ihtiy had loved so well — 
Would seem hut to whisper one word— fhrewell. 

And thus they slumbered— when suddenly 
Came a low, a moaning voice, 

So undefined, it might almost be 
The wail of a human voice ; 

Till nearer and nearer, with mournful swell, 

It smote on the ear like a passing bell. 

Calling the waters with sullen breath. 

Breaking their placid sleep — 

Por the hour was come, there must be death ; 

And from caverns dark and deep, 

From desolate chambers, with solemn cry. 

Came the sea in its wrath — ^for all must die. 

With a demon’s strength, with a thunder shout. 
Up g[athcred the tmnpcst fell, 

The voice of the mighty deep rang out 
The sufferers’ earthly knell ; 

While still within sight lay the silent shore,- 
The land which might echo tlieir tread no more. 

No more ! no more ! — ^the deep sounding sea, 
With its waves of curdling foam. 

Their tmly abiding place must he. 

Their vast unfathomed home : 

Far above them the hungry waters fall. 

The waters block for a funeral pall. 

Yet happier far in early sleep, 

Like those young hearts, to lie, 

Ere the lustrous eye had learned to weep ; 

They knew but one agony ; 

They never knew aught of the hitter strife 
Wc must struggle through in this mortal life. 

Of pining care— of heart-wasting sin— 

Tliey knew not the burden sore ; 

No grief had darkened their world within, 

Even to its inmost core ; 

They passed from the troubled waves to the sky, 
From the troubled waves to eternity. 


" ittfecellaneous. 


**1 have here made only a nosegay of culled flowers, and 
have brought nothing of xny own, but the string that ties 
ttiem "—Montaigne, 


DISrUIE OF THE BEDOUINS FOll THE OOEVETAKCE OF 
TftAVELLKRS. 

At last there was an impetuous rush from the noisiest 
of the circles towards the spot where we stood, and a 
party of the new comers attempted to take the camels 
on w'hich we rode. We resisted for a while amid a tor- 
rent of expletives on all sides; the din was terrific, 
every one speaking Et once, and excited to a pitch of 
froimr that seemed ungovernable. All the Oulad Said’s 
camels were unloaded, our baggage was taken up and 
scattered piecemeal over the camp, one fellow carrying 
a box, another a bed, a third a hamper, to their respec- 
tive camels. The Oulad Said had yielded to the pres- 
sure of circumstances, and we were to submit. 

Meantime another attack was made on the dromeda- 
ries we rode, the new comers insisting on having the 
whole cargo, ourselves being as good loads in their 
opinion as anything else. Poor Mr. Fiske, in a stogie, 
was thrown from his dromedary, and had a very harrow 
esesM, while the Bedouins were tzylttf to make the 
beast kneel down in order to change nis burden; so 
matters grew worse and worse. At Jbst, when the 
Bcnonblo was fiaidiedy and ohr hsggage heaped on firash 


camels, there being scarcely a rope or a thong to hold 
the packages among the spoilers, Hussein came and 
beg^d ns to go on. 

We moved forward, accordingly, at a slow pace, sur- 
rounded by the mixed multltade— some who had come 
with us, and othois who had Joined us at the commence- 
ment of the affray. We were still mounted on our own 
camels, and so were Hussein and Toualob, but those of 
the servants had been changed in the first attack. We 
had not proceeded far before some shots were fired by 
the Bedouins on the hill before us ; not, I believe, with 
intent to kill, but to produce an effect which certainly 
was immediate, for the Oulad Said camels, our late con- 
veyance, who had been following the new comers at a 
small distance, moved off to the left of the road. Hus- 
sein joined them; there was another movement, and 
then an Arab seized the bridle of my dromedary, and 
brought him upon his knees ; onr friends, also, were at 
once dismounted. I must do the aggressors the justice 
to say that they used no violence, and it appeared as 
though they wore excited to act as they had done from 
oagemesB to have their camels loaded. 

In this last rush, while I was in the middle of the 
Arabs, calling to Hussein to come and recover my dro- 
medary, one of the Bedonins put a belt and powder-horn 
round my nock. When Hussein returned with my dro- 
medary, after a long disenssion, in which I saw for the 
first time that both he and Toualeb had lost their pre- 
sence of mind, I followed slowly the wild group that 
preceded us. Bo wc rode on after this savage-looking 
escort, with high words and loud disputing. After- 
wards came our baggage, hastily and roughly huddled 
together on the new camels, followed by a host of 
Bedouins, some without arms, others with long sticks 
only, the rest with knives and guns ; every now and 
then, as they passed, scowling at us in a manner by no 
means prepossessing. However, we did not much caia, 
except for our provisions and trunks, which had a very 
good chance of being carried across the desert, safe from 
either Pasha or Sultan . — Lord Castlertafjh*s Journey to 
Damascus, 

Few men have done more harm than those who havo 
been thought to be able to do least ; and there cannot 
bo a greator error than to believe a man whom wc see 
qualified with too mean parts to do good, to be, there- 
fore, incapable of doing hurt. There is a supply of 
malice, of pride, of industry, and even of folly, in the 
meekest, when he sets his heart upon it, that makes a 
strange progress in wickedness. — Clarendon, 

It is a secret known to few ; yet of no small use in the 
conduct of life, that when you fall into a man’s conver- 
sation, the first thing you should consider is, whether he 
has a greater inclination to hear you, or that you should 
hear him. — Addison, 
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iSemafns of ifOalmesburs Elites Ctturdb* 


Few, if any, of the monuments or records of the 
ingenuity of man arc so suggestive of reflection and 
meditation as the architectural piles that have been 
consecrated, at various periods, to the service of Religion. 
Of these, ** none appears more calculated to inspire the 
mind with awe and veneration than that peculiar style 
employed in ecclesiastical edifices during the middle 
ages, originally invented by the Normans, and carried 
by their successors to the highest point of perfection. 
It is true that the classic orders of Greece and Rome 
have never been suipassed as presenting models of 
grandeur and beauty in the construction of palaces and 
public buildings of a merely secular character; but, 
where is the temple raised by pagan hands, and dedi- 
cated to imaginary deities, that can compare with the 
sacred interior of the Christian cathedral of our fore- 
fathers, glorious with its many clustered columns and 
vaulted roofs, long-drawn aisles, and richly storied 
windowB,*fabricB conceived in the loftiest spirit of 
devotion, and consecrated to the living God 1” 

In these memorials of the pietj and taste of our 
forgathers, who, in their erection, glorified Religion 
through Art, England is especially rich ; but, probably. 


(I) Eitay on tho toh ai s t tlfl Aiohlteetm of England. By 
Thomaa Pordi, Baa.« Am.* sppondod to ** gomt Amount of the 
Chuiehof St. Mary Magdeiiiiit* Taunton. IMS." 

vM*. rv. 


in no part of the island is there a greater store of thin 
archaeological wealth thau in the county of Wilts, on 
the north-western extremity of which lies the borough 
of Malmesbury, rendered famous and flourishing by its 
abbey, the most considerable monastic iustituiiou iu 
the west of England, except that of Glastonbury. 
The abbey at Malmesbury origiuatod with Maidulf, a 
Scotch monk, who settled here about a n. 843, and, 
gathering together a company, first of scholars, and 
then of persons disposed to live in regular discipline, 
began a monastery. It was bettor established by 
Aldbclm, who had been educated here under Maidulf; 
and who, after his master's death, was appointed, A,ik. 
675, to be abbot, by Eleutherlus, Bishop of Winchester. 
AldRelm was a native of Malmesbury, and, eonslderinn 
the time in which he lived, was “an eminent soholgj^ 
a good writer, a poet of no mean merit, and an axoil- 
lent musician.” Ho was nephew to Ina, King ef 
Wessex, and from the abbacy of Malmesbury wil 
ad^'anced to the see of Sherburne, and finally canon* 
ised. The fame and Influence of such OBiMU must havf 
greatly promoted the prosperity of the monastery ef 
Benedictines at Maimesbuiy; and fileutberius, of, 
hii aoooimt, gave the town, Ao., to the new 
tiom 

I Thus acquiring celebrity at an eariy period, tho 
' abbey continued to iacmse in riches and iuflnonoO 
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tbenoefiirth to the penod ef its dlasoluftlon. 
kings and nobles contributed largely to its revenues : 
among these were theBaxon eovereigns Ina, Atholstaii, 
Edgar, and Edward the CoaCessor ; ako^ William the 
Conqueror and his quecunMatilda. There is reason to 
believe the Saxon monarchs to have been, in those 
dark ages, the passive agents of the monks, by whom 
they were influenced or intimidated to make and con- 
firm various decrees, grants, deeds, kc., in their favour. 
In some of these, promises of eternal salvation arc held 
forth to those who would aid and support the monas- 
teries, and everlasting torment denounced against any- 
one who had the temerity to oppose them. Edward 
the Confessor, for reverence of St. Aid helm, whose 
glorious body in Malmesbury Abbey Church “ venerably 
reposeth, and shines with many miracles,** granted, in 
1065, a charter of exemption from secular aflairs, and 
confirmation of privileges, concluding thus:— “Who- 
ever, therefore, assists this our donation or liberty, may 
it lead him to the enjoyment of paradise ; but whoever 
contemns it, may he, with hands and feet bound, be 
plunged into the depths of hell.** In this charter, to 
be seen in the register book of the abbey, there is an 
enumeration of all the lands and possessions belonging 
to it at that time, from which it appears to have Men 
immensely rich ; the manors are said to have consisted 
of 350 hides of land, nearly equal to 40,000 acres. 

The charter of AYilliam tho Conqueror to this momuk 
tcry also contains heavy anathemas and curses a^^inst 
all persons who should infringe upon or diminish its 
benefactions, and a blessing to such as should inoease 
or improve the revenues.— jDupcIak's Mona^ticon. 

The history of the foundation, as related by Mr. 
Britton in hia “Architectural Antiquities,” ia veiy 
interesting. From this valuable work we gather lAat 
“the great Athelstan made Aldbelmhils tutelasy saint ; 
and, for bis sake, granted vast ksmunitlea to tne town, 
and enriched the monasteiy with ample gifts. Amang 
these, and which tended most essentially to attract and 
awe the superstitious of the age, was a part of what was 
said to bo the real cross of Christ and a portion of his 
crown of thorns, which Athelstan had received as pre- 
sents, with other similar relics, from Hugh, King of 
France, and which he gave to this abbey. 

“Atliclhtan also commanded that he should be in- 
terred within its walls ; and, dying at Gloucester, in 
041, his remains were brought to this place, and depo- 
sited with great pomp under the high altar. 

“ In the reign of Edgar, (about a.d. 974,) we find 
some slight account of the monastic buildings of the 
time, by which it appears that no part of the present 
structure could have existed at that period. In a deed 
relating to Malmesbury Abbey, he declares his resolu- 
tion to restore the sacred monasterfba, which being 
composed of rotten shingles and worm-eaten hoards, 
divine service was neglected in them, and were 
almost deserted I He, therefore, had issued gifts from 
his treasury, for the rptairing of the ruin^. edifices, 
and had appointed Alfric, a man eminently skilled and 
practised in ecclesiastical matters, to preside over the 
mmous Abbey of Malmesbury, " kc. 

It must not, however, be concluded from the above, 
that the Saxon monasteries were built entirely of 
timl)er ; the Eev. D. Ingram, Saxon professor at Oxford, 
on the contrary, is of opinion that nothing but the roof 
was composed of timb^. 

This is the only royal grant or deed extant that 
alludes to the building, which must, therefore, have 
been originally of bad construction. Hence, we may 
safely conclude, that the church, of which the present 
remainB form a part, was not built till after this period : 
indeed, its arohiteoture is clearly of n later date, as we 
shell presently see. 

“ Whether Malmesbuiy was sver an ^isoopal seat or 
not, may admit of a doubt, as Odo, whop of Wilt- 
shire, is styled by some writers JUpiseopsu Jiedmes- 
luria. It is pretty certain that, in the rMgn of Edward 


the CcsifiBssor, Herman, Bishop of Wiltshire, obtained 
the royal consent to establish the episcopal seat here, 
which, at that time, is said to We beisn at Ramsbupr, 
in this county. The monks, h^ever^ opposed this; 
and, by the inflnenoe of Earl Godwin, succeeded in 
preventing the bishop from effecting his scheme. 


monks, by whom Bishop Bogcr, who acquired great power in the king- 
lO make and con- dem during the reign of Henry 1., was very active in 
in their favour, this county, and, according to the concurring testimony 
salvation arc held of many historians, he built castles, or greatly aug- 
pport the monas' mented the fortifications at Malmesbury and other 
need against any- places. During his prelacy and power, he deposed 
Q them. Edward Abbot Edulf, who had governed the convent of Malmes- 
Aid helm, whose bury for twelve years, and usurped his place. He 
hureh “ venerably was made by his patron, Henry I., chancellor, and chief 
cles,** granted, in justiciary of England, Bishop of Salisbury ; and, during 
3cular afiairs, and the absence of the monarch in Normandy, he was cn- 
kg thus : — “ Who- trusted with the government of the kingdom. Invested 
an or liberty, may with this extraordinary power, being naturally very 
lise ; but whoever ambitious, and possessing great wealth, it is extremely 
id feet bound, be probable that ho aimed at celebrity by the erection of 
b this charter, to some large edifice.” To him, therefore, or i.he period in 
ibbey, there is an which he lived, Mr. Britton is inclined to look for the 
kessions belonging origin of the Abbey Church at Malmesbury, 
ears to have oeen This opinion is opposed to Sir Richard C. Hoarc's 
to have consisted pamphlet on the "Topography of Wiltshire,” (1818), 
40,000 acres. wherein Malmesbury Abbey is referred to as “a 
ror to this monas- specimen of rich Saxon architccturo but Sir Richard 
nd curses against follows the example of John Carter, who represents part 
1 or diminish its of the remains of the west front (the circular entrance 
as should ino^ase arch* IBO.) as "founded in 675 upon which Mr. Brit- 
Mowviticon. ton ehserves, " It is a common practice to refer tho 

) related by Mr. oldest parts of monastic buildings to the period of the 
ilqutlles,*' is veiy origlnm foundation : but this practice is of a dangerous 
*k we gather that tendency, as calculated to deceive the judgment.”^ 

Ms tutelasy ssiai ; This oenclusion almost receives confirmation fromjhe 
lities to ttte town, following passage in the De Oestts Regnm of Willem 
>le gifts. Among of Malmesbury ; " He (Bishop Rogers was a prelate of 
blly to attract and great mind, and spared no expense towards completing 
. part of what was his designs, especially in buildings ; which may be 
i a portion of his seen in other places, but more particularly at Salisbury 
1 received as pre- and at Malmesbury ; for there he erected extensive 
a Hugh, King of edifices, at vast cost and with surpassing beauty ; the 
iey. courses of stone being so correctly laid that the joint 

he should be in- deoeives tee eye, and leads it to imagine that the whole 
at Gloucester, in is composed of a single block. He built anew the church 
place, and depo- of Salisbury, and beautified it in such a manner that it 
altar. yields to none in England, but surpasses many ; so that 

.D. 974,) we find he bad just cause to say, ' Lord, I have loved the glory 
buildings of the of Thy house.* *’ 

rt of the present Lcland, who visited MalmO'^bury Abbey in the time 
eriod. In a deed of Henry YIIL, calls it "a right magnificent thing; 
kclarcs his resolu- where were two steples, one that had a mightie hiuh 
fbs, which being pyramis, and fello daungerusly, in hominum memorid, 
rm-eaten boards, and sins was not re-edified ; it stood in the middle of 
a, and were the Transeptum of the church, and was a marke to al 
issued gifts from the countre about,” &c. 

tc rttificJ/ edifices. To show the importance of the foundation, we may 
lently skilled and here mention that the Abbot of Malmesbury was made 
preside over the one of the twenty-five parliamentary abbots by King 
Edward III., and had episcopal ornaments and authority 
I from the above, granted him by Richard 11. The abbots of the 
milt entirely of monastery, from Maidulf to the dissolution, were, in 
>fes8or at Oxford, number forty-six ; at which time, according to Dugdale, 
hing but the roof it , was valued at 8032. 7a. 71c2. per annum. Richard 
Frampton, who resigned it to King Heniy yill.| had 
ieed extant that an annuity of 2002. assigned him for life. 

, therefore, have For what remains of the Abbey Church we are in* 
Hence, we may debted to Thomas Stump, a rich clothier of Malmes- 
hich the present bury, who bought it soon after the Dissolution, and gave 

after this period ; — - i — - — z. 

latsr date as ve G) Si' K. C. Hoare adds to a catalogue, ** The fine 6a».n abbey 

OB wo Malmesbury most powerAktly excited both my admiration and 

. , attention fh»n (he very moment I first viewed it. I, therefore, 

eplSOOpal seat or nrevMled upon M r. John Carter to devote a emnmer to the mlnuto 
ffiahoD of Wilt. Investigation of this fine ri-lio,” Sir R. C. Hoare appears to have 
tanantij HfnJmma. b®**** perfectly satisfied with the reraH^ Ae Inquiries wfaleh he 
M^mes- badiistituma.-w<«Ewiiyon By John 

rmgll of Edward Sriiton, F.8.A. Printed fisr tfae^nWaTopegnphlcal ioeit^. 


bad inetitv(ed.^wf « Stisg on Topryrs 
firilton, F.8.A. Printed fisr the wlin 
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it to the town. Tlic^ fitted up tbe nar^ and need ii tm 
their parish church ; sufiering their former paroddal 
church, except the tower and steeple, that etood in the 
Abbey churchyard, to go to decay. 

The remains of the Abbey Church are seated on the 
brow of a hill, which slopes rapidly to the north, and to 
the south-iiest, where two rivulets wind through narrow 
valleys, and nearly encompass the town. When entire, 
the Abbey, with all its offices, must have appeared, from 
every approach, strikingly magnificent as a work of art ; 
and, though the remains are in a lamentable state of 
dilapidation, enough is left to demonstrate that eminent 
architectural science and masonic skill must have been 
requisite to raise so noble a pile. 

As an early specimen of large proportion, massive 
masonry, and elaborate decoration, Malmesbury had few 
rivals. It appears to have been erected alK)ut that 
period when the circular and pointed arches were both 
in use ; but when the latter was first beginning to be 
adopted, and the former was declining. The prevailing 
style in arches and columns is the massive Anglo-Nor- 
man, with the iutrodiiction of the Pointed or Early 
English. A series of the latter is used on both sides of 
the nave, and in the vaulting of the two aisles. “ These," 
says Mr. Britton, *^are evidently part of the original 
design, and were built at the same time as those 
portions wherein the circular style prevails," The 
character of the mouldings and ornaments is kUa 
Norman ; so that the structure would appear to belong 
to the Semi-Norman or Transition style, “remarkable 
for the profusion and beauty of its sculptured details, 
the combination of round and intersecting arches, 
and the close approach it presents in many points 
to the succeeding style," as may be seen in the 
“Norman triforium with semicircular arches, supported 
^ pointed arches, which are enriched with Norman 
MWuldings, and spring from massive cylindrical Nor- 
Inan piers.” — Bloxama PriMiplh of Gothic Eedtsim- 
Heal Architectme, 8th edit. 

We now proceed to the prominent architectural 
features of the remains, which are the nave with its 
aisles, parts of the transept, and a largo porch on the 
southern side. In this fragment of a large pile (says 
Mr. Britton) are displayed three or four difibrent 
styles, all of which appear to have gradually advanced 
ill lightness of form and elegance of character. The 
pertect semicircular arch, as the earliest example, is 
conspicuous in the western front, the southern porch, 
the original lower tier of windows round the aisles, and 
in the middle division of the nave. Some of these are 
plain and simple in their shape and mouldings ; others 
are ornamented with sculptured bassi-relicvi ; and some 
have a central mullion, with tracery, Ac., the latter, 
perhaps, the earliest example of the kind. The next 
variety of feature is tbe intersecting arch, which formed 
a sort of ornamental facing round the lower part of the 
exterior wall of tlie church. This member of ancient 
buildings appears to have been used only as a decora- 
tion ; yet, its column and architrave mouldings, with 
base, capital, Ac., are generally designed with strict 
regard to symmetry and system. As each arch passed 
directly over the next column, and intersected its proper 
architrave, it there formed the most perfect pointed arch. 
On each side of the nave is a series of pointed arches, 
which spring from massive columns, and are finished 
with mouldings and dressings which more properly 
assimilate with the circular than with the pointed style, 
t. s., their character is kOe Norman. Above these is a 
ooloanade of broad round arches, with an open colon- 
nade to the roof of the aisles ; and over these is a series 
of long, narrow, pointed^ arched windows, with mullions, 
traceiy, &c We have abridged these judicious details 
from Mr. Britton's “ Archlteciuxal Antiquities," wherein 
he has bestowed upon the Abbey Churw a more than 
usual portion of illustrative plates.' 

— — ■ i‘ ' ' ' ' ■ ' 

(1) To Mr. Brtitoa’s minute illuitntion of thii pieuiretque 
srdueol(^cslftoiy of hit native county, we ste indebted fat mudi 


We have engraved, from anodginal iMieh* the north* 
east view, showing the northm side of the nave, the 
north aisle, and tbe ruins of the central tower, with the 
loftv open arch, bold and gfemiL though |uurUy mavttled 
with ivy and evergreens, a|if Nature were mocklug the 
proud import of man's Art. 

The entrance doorways to the church moat have been 
elaborately beautiful : a fragment of the western (btor* 
way, with its enriched sculptured mouldings and oaui- 
tals, remains; but the great decorati^w boast IS tile 
southern porch, the finest piece of Noniian arohltoeiiir# 
and design in England, and believed by llr. Britton to 
be “ unparalleled in arrangement, in olaliorate oxinm'- 
tiou, and in the number and variety uf its soulptuiw4 
ornaments." The exterior portal is composed of olgltt 
concentric arches, recoding one behind another, and 
covered to the base with sculptured knot and trot lie* 
work, foliage, and medallions inclosing figures. Along 
tho sides of the interior of this porch arc liciudios ; 
the walls above are partly covered with an iinnnio of 
semicircular arches, springing from projocting bnu'kots ; 
and near the top, on each side, was a series of laige 
seated and flying figures, in lialf-relief. The In nor 
doorway, from the porch to tho aisle of the church, Is 
richly dight with sculpture : it has an impost, or 
lintel, in the tympanum of which our Saviour lb ropro- 
sented within the symbolical figure, the Vedca piMcit 
and on the right of this portal Is a sUnip. 

It is much to be regretted that these iiiagnificeiit 
ruins have not yet been adequately explored aud 111ns 
traied. A curious proof of the neglect of the memorials 
of the abbey, more tiiau two eenturies since, oceurs \u 
Mr. Britton's valuable “Memoir of John Aul*roy/' 
lately published. It appears that when Aubrey, In 
3633, “entred into his grammar at the Latin schoolo at 
Yatton Keynel, in the church," the fashion was to covci 
the books with parchment, or old manuscript, which 
Aubrey says he was too young t(» understand, but ho 
was pleased with “ the elegancy of the writing and the 
coloured initial letters." He continues : “ I rememjjMr 
the rector (Mr. William Stump), great gr. son of Rt ; 
the cloatbier of Malmesbury, had several manusi^ripia ut 
the abbey. He was a proper man, and a good feUow ; 
and when he brewed a barrell of special ale, his use was 
to stop the bungbole (under tho clay) with a sheet of 
manuscript. He sayd nothing did it so well, which mo 
thought did grieve me then to sec." Upon tliis, klr. 
Britton notes : “ In 1798 1 visited a farmer at Uharltoo, 
near Malmesbury, named Stump, who had some curious 
manuscripts, and several large folio volumes, in an old 
chest. These were, probably, tiie remains of the spoil 
which passed, with tlie manor and abiiatial edifices of 
Malmesbury, to his ancestor Stump, the clothier." Tho 
rector stopping the bunghole with an abbey uianuscript 
is almost as great a desecration as stopjdug a barrel 
with the dust of Alexander 1 
The town of Malmesbury is “a fine old place." Its 
famed market-cross has lived better than the abl»ey, 
and has been judiciously restored. Jt ih of ueiagoual form, 
with eight open arches, and a pinnacle at each angle» 
whence springs a flying buttress to a riidiiy ornament td 
central turret, with eight sculptured figures in niches. 
Leland quaintly describea this cross as “a right fair 
and costely peace of worke in the market-place, made il 
of stone, ana curiously vaulted for f oore market folkes 
to stand dry when rayne commeth.'* 

In connexion with the abbey, we must not omit to 


elucidation of the hietoiy of the Abbey ; aa well a# to aerotK to hti 
collection of drawinga of tho prominent arehiteoturM) Iwhutiee, 
original memoranda, notei, Ac. With the true eikthuaU*in of a 
green Old age, he wrltee of tbe Abbey, *• 1 wUh I could devote a 
volume to it.’* (Nov. H 1»46.) ^ ^ ^ ^ , 

n) The Vetiea Pkeii il the mystical figure, of a pointy ova) 
fbnn, common in middle-age emementi, the (Mitllne ef whteh ta 
yet setained oa the seals of mslif of our ecoleiiaitlsat esurts. 
TbU symbol originated in fiie figufs of a flub. (eteCtfO ^IwardS 
ciiang^ to an oval-shapsd eomfiarttnont, pointed St both extremi- 
ties, Itearing tlm same myittcld signification ns the fish'^ tfieir, and 
formed by two cirotos Intensoting ss^ other In the csnlis. 
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mentioti that .William of Halmesbuty, one of the most 
trntlifiil of our old historians, was when a boy placed 
in Ao monastery whence he derived his name, wherei 
in &e time, he became librarian, and, according to 
Leland, precentor, and ultimately refused the dignity 
of abbot. He is said to have been bom in Somerset^ 
riiire about 1095 or 1096 : his fhther was a Norman, 
his mother an Englishwoman. He is generally sup- 
posed to have died about 1143. His diligence was 
untiring, and his love of truth an excellent feature of 
his llter^ character ; for, of his own times, he declares 
that he hLs recorded nothing that he had not either 
personally witnessed, or learned from the most credible 
authority. 

Returning to the Abbey ruins, in the loneliness of 
their decay, we feel the force of the epigraph appended 
by Heame to one of his views of the crumbling pile : 

Oh I it pities us, 

To see these antique towers, and hallow’d walls, 

Snlit with the winter’s frost, or mould'ring down, 

Tneir very ruins ruin’d ; the crush’d pavement, 

Time’s marble register, deep overgrown 
With liemlock, or rank fumatory, hides. 

Together with their perishable mould, 

The, brave man’s trophies and the good man’s praise. 
Envying the worth of buried ancestry 

FRANK FAIRLEOH; 

on, OLD OOMPANIOITB IN NEW SCENES.' 

CHAP. XIII. 

now aiWLBss eeoaub a lady's man. 

"Frank, I am not at all satisfied about your sister," 
began Oaklands, as the door closed after her. " She 
does not look well, and she scums entirely to have lost 
Hk spirits.” 

' " I thought as you do, before I went up for my de- 
gree," replied I ; " but since my return, 1 hoped she 
was all right again. What makes you imagine her out 
of spirits?’’ 

" Oh 1 several things ; she never talks and laughs as 
she used to do. Why, all this afternoon I could scarcely 

S t half a dozen words out of her ; and she seems to 
iVe no energy to do anything. 11 ow unwilling she 
appeared to enter into my scheme about the riding ! 
She evidently dislikes the idea of exertion of any kind : 
I know the feeling well ; but it is uot natural for her ; 
she used to be surprisingly active, and was the life and 
soul of the party. But what, perhaps, has caused me to 
notice all this so particularly, and makes me exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable, is, that L am afraid it is all owing 
to me." 

"Owing to you, my dear Harry! what can you 
mean?" inquired I. 

" Why, I fear that business of the duel, and the great 
caro she and your mother took of me, (for which,— be- 
lieving, as I do, that under Providence it saved my life, — 
^ 1 oan never be sufficiently grateful,) have been too much 
ibr her. Remember, she was quite a girl ; and no doubt 
seeing an old friend brought to the house apparently 
dying must have been a very severe shock to her, and, 
depend upon it, her nerves have never recovered their 
proper tone. However, 1 shall make it my business to 
endeavour to interest and amuse her, and you must do 
everything you can to assist me, Frank ; well got 
all me new books down from London, , and have a few 
people to dine at the Hall. She has shut herself up too 
much ; Ellis says rim has ; 1 Aall make her ride on 
horsebaok every day.'* , 

" HorMback, eh I" ei^med LsiiiMm en- 
tered riie coth^ wi^out ** Aye, 

0) CoaUeu^JiniBii. 29S. 
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that'e a prescription better than all your doctor’s stuff; 
dap her on a side-saddle, and a brisk canter for a 
couple of hours every day across country will set the old 
lady up again in no time, if it’s your mother that's out 
of condition, Frank. Why, Oi&lands, man, you are 
looking as fresh as paint ; getting sound again, wind 
and limb, eh T 

" I hope so, at last," replied Hany, shaking Lawless 
warmly by the hand ; " but I’ve had a narrow escape of 
losing my life, I can assure you.’’ 

" No ; really, 1 didn’t know it had been as bad as 
that! By Jove, if he had killed you. I’d have shot that 
black-hearted villain, Wilford, myself, and chanced 
about his putting a bullet into mo while 1 was doing 
it.” 

"My dear Lawless, I thank you for your kind feeling 
towards me ; but I cannot bear to hear you speak in 
that light way of duelling," returned Oaklands, gravely; 
" if men did but know the misery they were entailing 
on all those who cared for them by their rash acts, inde- 
pendently of all higher considerations, duelling, and its 
twin-brother, suicide, would be less frequent than they 
arc When 1 have seen the tears stealing down my father's 
grief-wom cheeks, and witnessed the anxious, painful ex- 
pression in the faces of the kind friends who were nurs- 
ing me, and have rcficetcd that it was by yielding to my 
own ungovemed passions that I had brought all this 
sorrow upon them, my remorse has often been far 
harder to bear than any pain my wound has caused 

mCk 

At this moment, my mother and Fanny making their 
appearance, 1 hastened to introduce Lawless, who, being 
greatly alarmed at the ceremony, grew very red In the 
face, shuffled my mother into a corner of the room, and 
upset a chair against her, stumbling over Harry’s legs, 
and knocking down the choss-board in the excess of 
penitence. Having with my assistance remedied tinB 
disasters, after stigmatizing himself as an awkward 
and comparing himself to a bull in a china shop, he 
turned to Fanny, exclaiming, — 

" Delighted to have the pleasure of seeing you at last, 
Miss Fairlegh ; it is several years since 1 first heard of 
you. Do you remember the writing-desk at old Mild- 
man’s, ch, Frank? ne end of a shame of me, spoiling it, 
1 have often thought so since ; but boys will be boys, 
ch, Mrs. Fairlegh ?’’ 

My mother acquiesced in this obstinate adherence to 
tbeir primary formation on the part of the junior mem- 
bers of the nobler sex with so much cordiality, that 
Lawless was encouraged to proceed. 

" Glad to find there’s a chance of seeing you out with 
us some of these days, ma’am; shall we be able to 
persuade you to accompany us to-morrow ? " 

" Yes, I think it very likely that I may go,” returned 
my mother, who imagined he was referring to some 
proposed drive ; " in what direction will it bo, pray ? ’’ 

"Direction, eh? Why, that of course depends very 
much on what line he chooses to take when he breaks 
cover,” returned Lawless. My mother, who bad been 
previously advised of Lawless’s sporting metaphors, 
concluding that the " referred to Sir John Oaklands, 
calmly replied, 

" Yes, certainly, I was mentioning the ruins of 
Saworth Abbey to Sir John, yesterday; do you khow 
them?" 

I should think I did, rather," exdalmed Lawless, 
forgetting his company manners in the interest of the 
subject. " Why, I have seen most toes run into in the 
fields round Saworth than in sny other parisli In the 
countiy. Whenever the meiet is either at Grinder'll 
End, or Chorlw Boitmn, the fox is safe to head fer 
Saworth. Oh ! I see you’re np to the whole thing, Hn. 
Fairlegh; we riisll uve you diowing us all the way 
across country in fine stylo to-morrow. I expect Giere’lt 
be some pretty stiff fenring though, if he should take 
the line you imagine, but 1 suppqiu don't mind any 
tiring of that sort ; with a stAi^, W0il4iai^ed himier. 
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(and a lady Bhoold nerer ride one that is not,) there*! 
Toiy little dang:er-*take care to keep out of the crowd 
when you*re getting away ; don’t check your horse at 
his fences ; have a Tittle mercy on his bellows over the 
heavy ground ; and with a light weight like yours, you 
might lead the field. Why, Frank, you ought to be proud 
of Mrs. Fairlegh. I tell you what, — the first time the 
hounds meet near Leatherly, I'll have my mother out, 
whether she likes it or not. I’ll stand no nonsense 
about it, yon may depend ; she shall see a run for once 
in her life, at all events. Mrs. Fairlegh, ma’am," he 
continued, rising, and shaking her warmly by the hand, 
** excuse mv saying so, but you’re a regular brick,— 
you are indeed ! ’’ 

The scene at this moment would not have made a bad 
study for a painter. Oaklands, having struggled in vain 
to preserve his gravity, was in fits of laughter. Fanny, 
who had frem the first perceived the equivoque, was 
very little better, while my mother, completely mys- 
tified, sat staring at Lawless, whom she evidently con- 
sider^ a little insane, with an expression of bewildered 
astonishment, not unmixed with fear. As soon as I 
could contrive to ^eak, (for Ijawless's face when ho had 
discovered the effect he had produced, completely 
finished me, and 1 laughed till the tears ran down my 
cheeks,) I explained to him that it was my sister, and 
not my mother, who was thinking of riding, while the 
notion of hunting originated wholly and solely in his 
own fertile imagination. 

"Eh ] What] she doesn’t hunt] — ah ! I see, put my 
foot in it pretty deep this time; beg pardon, Mrs. 
Fairlegh — no offence meant, 1 assure you. Well, 1 

thought it wns a very fast thing for an old 1,— that 

is, for a lady to do. I fancied you were so well up in the 
whole affair, too : most absurd thing, really ; 1 certainly 

f not fit for female society. 1 think, when the hunt- 
season's over, I shall put myself to one of those tip- 
boarding-schools, to Icam manners for a quarter; 
the sort of shop, you know, where they teach woman her 
mission,— (how to get a rich husband, eh, Frank ?) — ^for 
300/. a-year, washing and church principles extra, and 
keep a ' Professor’ to instruct the young ladies in the 
art of getting out of a carriage on scientific principles, 
that is, without showing their ankles. Didn’t succeed 
veiy well with my sister Julia, though; the girl hap- 
pens to be particularly clean about the pasterns, so she 
declared it was infringing on the privileges of a free- 
born British subject, vowed her ankles were her own 
property, and she had a right to do what she liked 
with ’em, and oanied out her principles by kicking the 
ProfesBofs shins for him. Plucky girl is Julio, she puts 
me very much in mind of what 1 was when I was her 
age at Eton, and pinned a detonating cracker to old 
Imthcrboy’s coat-tail, so that, what between the pin and 
the explosion, it’s my belief he would have found him- 
self more comfortable In the Battle of Waterloo than he 
did the first time he sat down ah I those were happy 
days!’* 

Thus running on. Lawless kept us in a roar of 
laughter, till Oaklands, pulling out his watch, dis- 
covered it was time to return to the Hall, and prepare 
for dinner. It turned out on examination that the 
habit did require altering; so the ride was put off till 
the neeessaiy repairs should be executed. As the next 
day proved too frosty to hunt. Lawless and 1, under the 
auspices of the head keeper, set to work to slaughter the 
supOTumeraty pheasants. Sir John and Harry joining 
ua for a couple of hours, though Ellis would not allow 
the latter to carry a gun. We had a capital dav's 
sport, and got home Just in time to dress, and Sir Jew 
having contrived in the course of the aftmoon to cany 
off my mother and Fanny, we were a very com- 
fortable Utde party. Sir John toedc my mother down 
to dinner, and Lawless paired off with Fannv, an 
arrangeident which, as his eccentricities evidently 
afforded luv great amusement, I was not sorrr for. 

** Why, F£uy/* whispered I, when we joined the 


much for many a day.” ^ 

" Oh ! your friend is fomous fon,** raplM Faunj,— 
"perfectly irresistible ; 1 assure you i am dalif htou with 
him,— be is something quite new to me/' 

" I am BO glad you have asked Lawless here.^'ebsimd 
I to Oaklands ; " do you see how much pleased end 
amused Fanny is with him : he appears to hevw avottsad 
her completely — the very thing we ware wlsblwg 
for. He'll bo of more use to her than all of uS pw 
together.” 

" Ho seems to me to talk a vast deal of nonsoasai'' 
replied Harry, rather crossly, as 1 fancied. 

" And yet 1 can't help being amused by it,” ropUid 
I ; " I'm like Fanny in that respect." 

" 1 was not aware your sister hod a taste for that 
style of convorsation. J confess it's a sort, of (hiQg 
j which very soon tires me." 

"Splendid old fellow, Sir John," oV>served Law toss, 
in an under tone, scaling himself by Fanny ; " J never 
look at him without thinking of one of those jollji old 
Israelites who used to keep knocking about the4K>uutry 
with a plurality of wives and families, and an ibfiiieiiie 
stud of camels and donkeys ; they read ’em out to us bt 
church, you know, — ^what do you call ’em, eh ]" 

" One of the Patriarchs, 1 suppose you mean,” replied 
Fanny, smiling. 

" Eh— yes, that's the thing. Noah was rather in that 
line before he took a nauticAl turn, wasn't bel 'Well, 
if you can fancy one of these fellows decently dressed 
now in a blue coat with brass buttons, knee shorts and 
silk stockings, like a Christian, it's my belief he'd be 
the very moral (as the old women call it) of Sir John ; 
uncommonly handsome he must have been— bettor 
looking than Harry, when ho was his age.” 

** Mr. Oaklands is so pale and thin now,” replied 
Fanny, 

" Eh ! isn't he just?" wsa the rqjoindor. "Maqv a 
man has been booked for an Inside place in a hearsefor 
a less hurt than his ; and 1 don’t know that he’s out of 
tJie wood, even yet.” 

"Why, you don’t think him worse]” exclaltntd 
Fanny, anxiously. "Nothing has gone wrong- -you 
have not been told — are they keeping anything Drum 
me]” 

" Eh ! no ! ’pon my word ; Ellis, who is getting him 
into condition, says he’s all right, and will be as frosh 
as a colt in a month or two. Why, you look qtiUe 
frightened.” 

" You startled me for a moment,” replied Fanny, 
colouring slightly ; " any little relapse renders Sir Jouft 
BO uncomfortable, that we are naturally anxious cm hia 
account.” 

" I am sure Lawless is boring your sister,” obaervid 
Oaklands, who had been sitting quite at the forthar ttaa 
of the drawing-room, cutting open the leaves of a ae# 
book. " 1 know that worried look of hers so well ^-*I 
ahall go and interpose in her behalf.— lawless,” ha OOfi* 
tinned^, crossing over to him, *‘lho billiard-rooBi la 
lighted up, if you like to challonga Fairlegh fo a 
game.” 

"Billiards, eh] ” returned Lawless ; "why, raalb, If 
you had walked as many miles to-day as 1 have, I don’t 
think you’d much fancy trotting round a blUlard-tlJilc. 
Besides, I’m very well off where I am,” he adde^ Irith 
what WBB intended for a gallant glance towards Fadny ; 
"here's metal more attraetive, as the follow says ii|ihe 


Oaklands's only reply was a sH^^tourl of (he Up, ted, 
inming to Fanny, he said, " Aie you at all incUnep to 
take your revenge] We shall have time for a good d|iim 
if we begin at onqp; will yon come into the mttalo^ttefo, 
or shall 1 fotch the ehessmen here ]” 

" Is it not rather late f replied Fandy, heatlitlnidy. 

" Not if we begin now/' returned Oiklltida 
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" Mr. Lawless offered to show me some tricks with 
cards; as they will not take so long a time as a game of 
chesSi perhaps that would be most adrisable this even* 
ing ” 

** Whichever you prefer, 1 will ring for cards/’ replied 
OaklandSi coldly. He then waited until the servant had 
executed the order, and as soon as Lawless had attracted 
public attention to his performance, left the room un> 
observed. 

Wonderful things did the cards effect under Lawless’s 
able management, — very wonderful indeed, until he 
showed you how they were done ; and then the only 
wonder was that you had not found them out for your* 
self, and how you could have been stupid enough to be 
taken in by so simple a trick : and very great was 
Lawless on the occasion, and greater still was Ellis, 
who was utterly sceptical as to the possibility of per- 
forming any oi’ the tricks beforehand, and quite certain, 
as soon as he had scon it, that he knew all about it, and 
could do it easily himself, and on trying, invariably 
failed ; and yet, not profiting one bit by his experience, 
was just as sceptical and just as confident in regard to 
the next, which was of course attended by a like result. 
Very wonderful and very great was it all, and much 
laughter did it occasion ; and the minutes flitted by on 
rapid wings, until my mother discovered that it was 
time fur us to start on our walk to the cottage, a mode 
of progression of which Sir John by no means approved, 
he therefore rang the bell, and ordered the carriage. 
While they were getting it ready, Harry's absence won 
for the first time observed, and commented on. 

“Did any body see when he left the rooml” inquired 
Sir John. 

''Yes,** replied I, “he went away just os Lawless 
began his performances.” 

“ Dear me 1 1 hope he was not feeling ill,” said my 
mother. 

“ 111, ma’am 1 ” exclaimed Ellis, “impossible ; you don’t 
know Mr.Oaklands's constitution as well as i do, or such 
an Jdea could never have occurred to you ; besides, you 
caiTt for a moment suppose he would think of being 
taken suddenly ill without having consulted with me 
on the subject beforehand. I must go and see after him, 
ma'am, directly, but it's quite impossible that he should 
be Ul and as he spoke he leit the room with hurried 
steps. 

“ My dear Fanny, how yon made me jump ! I hope 
yon haven't done any mischief,” exclaimed my mother, 

Wuaiy, moving suddenly, knocked down the card- 
, jhc|ix, and leattered the contents on the carpet. 

‘ 1 am hadly awkward,” returned Fanny, stooping to 

pick up the box, “ 1 do not think it is injured.” 

“ My dear child, it docs not in the least signify,” said 
Sir John, taking her kindly by the hand, “ why, you 
have quite frightened yourself, you silly little thing ; you 
are actually trembling ; sit down, my dear, sit down, — 
never mind the cards. Frauk, if you'll ring the bell, 
Edmunds will see to that.” 

“No, no! we'll pick ’em up,” exclaimed Lawless, 
going down on all fours, don't send for the butler ; he's 
such a pompous old bird, if I were to see him stooping 
down here, 1 should be pushing him over, or playing 
him some trick or other. 1 shouldn't be able to help 
it, he’s so jolly fat. What a glorioqs confusion I kings 
and queens and little fishes all mixed up together I — 
here's the knave of clubs hail-fellow-well-met with a 
thing that looks like a salmon with a swelled facel 
WeU| you 7iave been, and gone, and done It tliis time. 
Miss Fairlegb— 1 could not have believed it of you, 
Miss Fairleg'b, oh I” 

“Mind you pick tliem all up properly,” retorted 
Fanny ; “ if you were really sueh a conjannr as you pre- 
tended to he just now, you would only have to say 
* hocus poctts,’ and the cards would all jump into the 
box again in proper order,” | 

“Then I should have lost the plcBStin of going on j 
my knees in your service, therrs a pretty speech for j 


you, di I 111 tell you what— you'll make a lady's man 
of me now, before you've done with me. I’m polishing 
rapidly, — 1 know 1 am.” 

“ It’s all right 1” exclaimed Ellis, entering. “ 1 found 
Mr. Oaklands lying on the sofa in the library ; he says 
he feels a little knocked up by his walk this morning, 
and desired me to apologize for his absence, and wish 
every body good night for him. I say, Fairiegh,” con- 
tinued he, drawing me a little on one side, “ has any 
thing happened to annoy himT 

“Nothing particular, that 1 know of,” replied 1; 
“why do you askl” 

“ 1 thought he looked especially cross ; and he called 
our friend Lawless an intolerable puppy, and wondered 
how any woman of common sense could contrive to put 
up with him, — that's all,” rejoined Ellis. 

“ Fanny refused to play chess with him, because she 
thought it too late in the evening ; — that cannot have 
annoyed him V 

“ Oh, no 1” was the reply. “ I see exactly what it is 
now : since the granulating process has been going on 
so beautifully in the side, his appetite has returned, and 
as he mu.st not take any very active exercise just yet, 
the liver is getting torpid. 1 must throw in a little 
blue pill, and he'll bo os good-tempered as an angel, 
again ; for naturally there is not a man breathing with 
a finer disposition, or a more excellent constitution, 
than Mr. Oaklands. Why, sir, the other day, when 1 
had been relating a professional aiiecdoto to him, he 
called me a ’ blood-thirsty butcher,' and I honoured 
him for it, — no hypocrisy there, sir." 

At this moment the carriage was announced, and we 
proceeded to take our departure. Lawless hauding 
Fanny in, and then standing chattering at the window, 
till I was obliged to give him a hint that Sir John 
would not like to have tlie horses kept standing in thi|^ 
cold. 

“ You've made a conquest. Miss Fan,” said I, as wB 
drove off; “I never saw Lawless pay such attention to 
any woman before; even Di Clapperton did not pro- 
duce nearly so strong an effect, 1 can assure you.” 

“ 1 am quite innocent of any intention to captivate,” 
replied Fanny. “ Mr. Lawless amusc.s me, and 1 laugh 
sometimes at, and sometimes with him.” 

“ Still, my dear, you should be careful,” interposed 
my mother; “ though it's play to you, it may be death 
to him, poor young man ! 1 got into a terrible scrape 
once in that way, myself, when I was a girl ; laughing 
and joking with a young gentleman in our neighbour- 
hood, till he made me an offer one morning, and I 
really believe 1 should have been persuaded into mann- 
ing him, though 1 did not care a bit about him, if 1 
had not been attached to your poor dear father at the 
time: now you have nothing of that sort to save 
you, so os 1 said before, my dear, mind what you are 
about.” 

“ I don’t think Mr. Lawless's heart will be broken 
while there is a pack of hounds within reach, mamma 
dear,” replied Fanny, glancing archly at me aa she 


As we were about to proceed to our several rooms for 
the night, 1 contrived to delay my mother for a mo- 
ment under pretext of lighting a candle for her, and 
closing the door, t said, — 

" My dear mother, if, by any odd chance, Fanny 
should be inotined to like Lawless, don’t you sav 
any thing apinst it. Lawless is a good fellow; all 
his faults lie on the surface, and are none of them 
serious ; he is completely his own master, and might 
many any girl ho pleased to-morrow, and 1 need not 
tell you would be a most excellent match for Fanny. 
He seems very much taken with her, and no wonder, for 
she is really excessively pretty ; and when she is in 
spirits, as she was to-night^ her manner is most piquant 
and fascinating.” 

“ Well, my dear Frank,” was the repfy, “you know 
your friend, and if he and Fanny ctMosa to take a iiuiqy 
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to eaudi othor, and tou approve of it. I not lif I four as ho had done. After hit fall little la heiu'd of tin 


against it. 


Btar Chamber in public casea ; the followlniK are a fitr Of 


Whereupon 1 kissed ber. called her a dear, good old those which occurred during the reign of |leni7 VUL ; 
mother, and carried up for her, in token of flection, the first proves how little the prlvato bosiaosa of the 

her work-box, her reticule, her candle, and a basket, suloect wm respected when the ao^ealM honour of the 

containing a largo bunch of keys, sundry halfpence, hing was in question. 

and three pairs of my own stockings, Which wanted Two bills having been published alanderlnir m 

mending, a process which invariably rendered them "King's Highnes, and his most honouialde eeuiteeU^ 

unwearable ever after. two aldermen and a knight were appointed in oaoh 

ward of the city, to go to every merchant and <t«Milev*a 
■ house, not only to inspect their books of bueitteM. hul 

to bring away the Uht l>ook, seal it, and eoliivey it jte 
READINGS IN HISTORY ’ Quildhall, there to be duly searched. whether themliil 

in them anie such like hunil as is cuuiained in the laht 
THE COURT OP STAR CHAMBER. billes, orany of them, and thereupon to be roMlelivai'^ 

The accession of Henry VIII. chanjrod the appear- t® the merchants after due Boaruli made.*' It has h^en 


READINGS IN HISTORY.’ 

THE COURT OP STAB CHAMBER. 

The accession of Henry YlII. changed the appear- 


ance of proceedings in the Star Chamber^ for being in remarked that Guildhall would sec another sight'* 
early life of that jovial disposition which courts power if the books of the shopkeepers of lAjndmi uotild noW 


for mere selfishncHs, not from any desire of doing good, 
loving money more for tlic pleasure of Hpending than of 


be gathered together by any such suiimiary proceed Iug4 
Tliomas Lucas, a privy oonneiUor, was sent to the 


possessing it, and aware of the unpopularity of liis father Tower for speaking scandalous wonls of the Lord 
through the proceedings of the Star Cliamber, he en- Cardinal. 

coumged the council to inquire into the conduct of the Lord Dacros, of the North, acknowledged that he 
‘'promoters" of that court— •“ promoters” they were had been negligent in tho ]>iinisbing of thioves, and 
commonly called because they “promoted many honest ^hat ho had taken one, calletl Hoi>l.or Oarloton, into hU 
men’s vexations.” The notorious Empson and Dudley, house, knowing him to ho a thief, llis Lordship wa# 
with others, were sent to the Tower immediately after committed, but soon released. 

the king had been proclaimed. A general pardon was , Tho Court of Star Cliamber seems to have been, or 
signified for all oficnces except murder, felony, and pretended to be, a careful guardiau of private morals: 
treason ; and restitution was promised to all who had desired the principals of tho Inns ot Court and 

wronarfiillv sustained iniuiw throuirh the nefarious nrac- Chancery not to suffer the gentlemou students to be out 


wrongfully sustained injuiy through the nefarious prac- 
tices of the late king's commissioners of fines and 


Chancery not to suffer the gentlemoii students to be out 
of their houses after six o’clock at night, “ without very 


forfeitures. The council was besieged by applicants, fi>**cat and necessary causes, nor to wear any kitid of 
some who had not sufiered with those who had done so; weapon.” 

and the natural result of this clamour was that the Surrey, Thomas Wyatt, and young 

oouncil very soon relinquished the promised justice. Pickering, were summoned for breaking windou^, and 
Hike "promoters'* were fined, sot in the pillory, and eating flesh in Lent; all were committed to tho Tower, 
otherwise punished, in such a manner as to offer oppor- afterwards discharged. 

tunity of revenge to the people, of which the latter so Slanderous words of tho king or coimcil. seditious 
heartily took advantage, that three of the offenders expressions, prophecies, “ telking of tho fctenpiutei'' 
died in Newgate, a few days after their exposure, of the punished with tho pillory. An execijtor am 

injuries received from the populace. The law could not iur making procbimatlon that the debts of tlm d<^ 

touch Empson and Dudley ; but in compliance with tho ceased person would bo paid by him ; tke making of 
clamours of the people, they were accused of a treason- proclamations being a royal privilege, and one of wlilcli 
able conspirocty, convicted, and condemned to death ; made royal use, for Oraumer received o* dflr 

perhaps they would not have been executed had not “cm the 8tar Chamber and tho king to doolare the 
ITeniy in bis first "progress” after his accession found marriage of Anne Boleyn illegal, even before she hud 
himself annoyed by cries against the unpopular minis- brought to trial, 

ters, and they were accordingly beheaded. Empson's A story quoted from Lord OhancoUor Ellesmere will 


iTeniy in bis first "progress” after his accession found 
himself annoyed by cries against the unpopular minis- 
ters, and they were accordingly beheaded. Empson's 


forfeited mansion, with its orchard and gardens, situated *>'« stole of tl»o Inw ae regarded wills, which war# 
in St. Bride’s, Fleet-street, and occupying the portion of pnrticnlarly cognisable by the Star Chamber. 


ground now Salisbury-square and Dorset-street, was 
bestowed on Wolsey, 1610. 


" A friar coming to visit a great man in his sickiiesa, 
and finding him post memor;^, took opportunity, ac* 


But the Court of Star Chamber still existed, and under cording to tho custom of the times, to make provision 
e administration of Wolsey it afforded the latter tho <^0 monastery whereof he was ; and findin* that 
iDortunitv of furthorinsr hi» own advancement : tliough i*"® could only speak sonic ono Byilahie, 


opportunity of furthering his own advancement ; tliough *'*’® could only speak sonic ono Byllahltt, 

it must be remarked that “there prevailed in this woicn was for the roost part, 'Yea, or ‘ Nay, in w 
court neither the pecuniary meanness which was ite l®porfect voice, forthwith took upon him to make his 
prominent vice under his immediate predecessors, nor ’’dll, and demanding of him, ‘ Will yon give such a 
the cruelty which distinguished it at a later period.” P*®®® of land to our house to pray for your soul 1 the 
Henry Vlfl. found the Juries of the ordinary courts dyeing man sounded, ' Vea.’ Then be asked um; 
sufficiently submissive to his cruel tyranny, which did ‘ you give such land to the mttinlenanco of lights 
not stoD at fines and forfeitures; tho court of Star foour Lady?’ The sound was again, ' Ycu. Whejw 


sufficiently submissive to his cruel tyranny, which did you give such land to the mttimeiianco or iigni 

not stop at fines and forfeitures; tho court of Star foour Lady?’ The sound was again, ' Yea. " JST® 

Chamber bad no power to decree death, and Henry, ’’Pou he boldly asked him many such (mcHtioiis. Th< 

"who spared no man in his wrath,” was obliged to have ®ud heir standing by, and hearing his hind goite! 
recourse to common law. away so fast by bis father's word,^ ' i eii, thought fit jh 

Wolsey exhibited his wonted magnificence in his ask onequestiop as well as the fnar, wUii^ w»^ 

attendance at the Star Chamber, surrounded by noble* ^ ebdgej and beat this friar out of tho chambeSj 

men, and preceded by “ crosa-beare^g and pillar^ The sick man's answer was again Yea; which tte 


upon be boldly asked him many such oucHtious. The 
son and heir standing by, and hearing his hind goigig 
away so fast by bis father's word, ' Yen,’ thought fit |o 


men, and preceded by “ crosa-bearem and pillar^ The sick man's answer was again Yea; which w 
bearers.” He is reported to have lieen impartial m bis quickly j^formed, and saved unto hlmscll his 

judgmentof causes, although but too willing to weaken’ ^W’s lands.” . . 

those noble families who opposed themselves to h|s ^ ^ now appros^ a darto P®**^, which iv<j can 
ambition. He likewise punished both nobles ahd notice. The emnation of L<lward V I. luajw 

meaner men for overbearing conduct "in their coun- an Important change In the paun®’' m assniuing 
treyes;” so that the poor man no longer lived in shch orewn; the people being aidm ^11 they would s©r#e 
- - - - ----- - ; him as rightful and unooubted inbenior» by the lass ^ 


(l) Conolttded firooypsge 299. 


I God and man, to the royal dignity and arot^ impciM 
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of the realm ; all reoogDition of popular choice being 
thui left in oblivion. The short reign of Edward is 
now better understood, and the promise of the king^s 
character more correctly read, than in the days when 
Hume inculcated " the right divine of kings to govern 
wrong; " we read of fines and imprisonments, in which 
doubtless the Star Chamber bore its accustomed part, 
whether for treason or religion ; and we find the Com- 
mons refusing to concur in some tyrannical cases. So 
also with Mary, who found the lower house of Parliament 
very untractable. Here, again, we meet with the Court 
of Star Chamber imprisoning and fining the juiy 
that acquitted Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, who was 
concerns in Wyatt's rebellion. The unpopular marriage 
of Mary with Philip of Spain was likewise announced 
to the T^ple by a Star Cbambe^roclamation. 

In Elizabeth's reign the Star Chamber interfered less 
than it had formerly done in civil suits, but became an 
engine of the state as a court of criminal judicature ; 
and Elizabeth seems to have shown her parentage in 
this as in many other respects. Fuller says, It was 
cause and reason enough to bring a sheep to the market, 
that he be fat.” We have more painfol cases than 
mere fines of Star Chamber justice. The court took 
report of mass being said, the usual penalty being 100 
marks; and it was likewise one of the engines used 
aninst the Puritans even in this anomalous reign. 
Tne story of Lady Catherine Grey and the Earl of 
Hertford is well known; this was a Star Chamber 
prosecution. The law of libel was the ofispring of this 
court, which puniriiod “ breach of proclamations before 
they have tne strength of an act of parliament.” 
London was now much increased, and to avoid its over- 
growth informations were laid in the Star Chamber 
against persons who built houses. One citizen, having 
let his rooms to two poor persons who lived by relief 
from their neighbours, was fined, and the court ordered 
that the tenants should pay no rent for the rest of their 
lives ; it being thought inconvenient to pull the house 
down, as had been ordered in other cases. The pro- 
hibitions of Elizabeth and James as to the erection of 
new houses arose partly from a regard to the health of 
the citizens, but wo suspect much more from a dread of 
the increase of religious and political disafieetion. 
The great crowd of his countrymen who followed James 
to the metropolis, and the numbers of religious en- 
thusiasts who found their harvest about the court, may 
well have alarmed that poor burlesque upon royalty, 
whose reign, were it not for some intenaely da/rk 
shadows upon its motley pa^s, might be called the 
comic chapter of English History. In compliance 
probably with the sovereign's fears, the Star Chamber 
issued proclamations, enjoining all persons who had 
residenew in the country to quit the capital and repair 
to them ; on failure of obedience many persons were 
fined, some of them being ladies. The history of James's 
religious persecutions belongs to a graver subject than 
the present, but the Star Chamber was here also the 
engine of tymnny. The discovery of the Gunpowder Plot 
was but the berinning of executions for treason, 
religious or political; and the Star Chamber figures 
throughout in a character of increasing tyranny. The 
king required money to feed his own favourites and his 
son’s extravagance : people were brought into the Star 
Chamber on all kinds of acousatioiiB, in order that their 
fines might for a time satisfy the wants of the king ; 
monopolies and privileges were used fiir the sqme pur- 
pose; and those men who would .not contribute to 
Denevolenoes were enormouslv fined in the court It 
is needless to mention examples, they ait read in every 
paM of the reign. The proceeding against Selden is 
tiw said by Mr. Hallam to be as much the disgrace 
of England, as that against Galileo, neariy at the same 
time, is of Italy." 

I Gladly do we leave the reign of tho Imheolle James, 
but unwillingly do we enter upon that his fidtUess 
and misguided son, upon t^htse devoted head the sins 


of centuries poured their accumulated punishments, j 
The odious Star Chamber soon made its voice heard ; 
and the proclamations of this reign are far more nu- 
merons tmm those of the preceding one. The prices 
of minor articles were thus fixed-<-even of poultry, | 
butter, and coals— while the general restrictions upon 
trade were still more vexatious. Upon an alleged breach 
of charter, the Star-Chamber fined the mty of London 
70,000/., forfeiting the charter to the kii^ ; and in this 
matter the king is said to have personally taken an 
active share, in order to secure a sentence in his favour. 
No one was allowed to go beyond seas till he had un- 
dergone an examination, and taken an oath of a ** very 
inquisitorial nature.” The story of Lord Vaux is well 
known, and too long to be repeated here ; the proceed- 
ings of Charles against those members of his third 

S irliament whom he termed the "v^ers,” Elliot, 
ollis, and others, are equally well known. Charles 
soon after found that the worm, when trampled on, will 
turn upon its oppressor. Moanwhile, London -was 
increasing, despite Star Chamber fines and the destruc- 
tion of the new buildings ; Puritanism was gaining 
strength, despite the persecutions of Laud ; and the 
man who was to vindicate the liberties of England was 
preparing to act his part in the forthcoming tragedy. 

The Parliament of 1640 met; Capel delivered a 
petition from Hertfordshire against ship-money, mono- 
polies, the Star Chamber, Court of High Commission, 
&c. ; the subject of ^evances was discussed ; the sup- 
plies refused or withheld; and the Parliament dis- 
solved. Again it met in November of the same year ; 
Strafford's tragedy followed ; and in the following July, 
the king, after much delay, passed the two bills, putting 
down for over the Court of High Commission, instituted 
by Elizabeth, and the detestable Court of Star Cham- 
^r. It may be thought that we have not dwelt with . 
sufficient emphasis upon the last and most tyrannical 
acts of tho subject of our paper, but the events of the 
reign of Charles I. are familiar to every one ; and our ob- 
ject was not to show forth those events even as connected 
with the Star Chamber, so much as to exhibit tho 
growth of an abuse which, springing from old and 
neglected statutes, attained a strength incompatible 
with the health of a government professing itself free, 
while the people were scarcely aware of its existence. 
As the Stuarts suffered the consequences of Tudor ra- 
pacity and tyranny, the crimes of the Star Chamber arc 
often charged upon Charles only, — it was not bo; and 
this lesson ought to teach the people to watch narrowly 
a small but increasing evil, while the sovereign learns 
the wisdom of reforming an abuse while the people 
will accept such a reform as a boon, not delaying till 
they demand it as a peace-offering. F. C. B. 

— ♦ — 

THE NYMPH OF THE FOUNTAIN. 

A 7A1K7 TAIiE. 

Ox the banks of the Neckar, in one of those petty 
strongholds whose ruins are now so picturesque, there 
lived about the year 1180 a baron noted for hia courage, 
and who was from his rapadty the terror of all merchants 
and travellers. He had married the beautiftxl daughter 
of a neighbouring feudal lord, who soon made henself as 
well loved by his vassals, as she had previously been 
by her foiheris; and, mueh as their diaraoters difibred, 
loved her, iq|d, won by her gentle persnarioBs, often 
showed a degree of indulgence his foUowere had aevar 
bet^ experienced from him. 

C^e fi^ snmer evening, about two years after her 
marriage, the baroneig was walking alone in the gsrden 
of her castle, thinklgg ladfy of the disappointment her 
husband oontlmiaily ek]^wtNd at thdr having no 
children, when/ as she passed M fountain, the eiear 
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flparkling of whoBO waters had often drawn her attention, 
ahe saw a figarc sitting besido it. She went nearer, 
supposing it some poor woman come to ask her help or 
advice, for she was continually among the sick and 
needy, and was looked up to by all around the castle 
when sorrow of any kind visited them. As sheapproached 
the fi^re, it rose and came to meet her, and she saw a 
beautiful and graceful lady, handsomely dressed, though 
all in white, and covered from head to foot with a thin 
white veil, sprinkled with drops of water. The stranger 
addressed her, saying she was the Nymph of this 
Fountain, who now n^e herself visible to console one 
who had so often brought comfort to others ; that she 
knew the cause of her sadness, and could promise that, 
before the year was ended, she should hold a little 
daughter in her arms. ''But,” continued the nymph, 

" 1 foresee that you will not live to complete ^r edu* 
cation, and that she will be exposed to great dangers; — 

1 wish to be her godmother, that I may prot^ and 
guide her.” The baroness gladly acceptod this offer, 
and the nymph, — after exacting a promise that she would 
not tell her husband of the interview, or who the god< 
mother was to be till she herself should inform him at 
the ceremony, before which event she would no more be 
seen,— >;tumed towards her fountain, stepped into it, and 
disappeared. The baroness felt much cheered by the 
hope thus given her ; nor did the prospect of an early 
death, which accompanied it, materially damp her 
pleasure, for she had seen suffering and sorrow enough to 
mel little love for life, — she knew her husband would 
not lament her long, and the Kymph of the Fountain's I 
offered guidance assured her that, even to her child, her 
place would be well supplied. Many weeks had not 
elapsed before the baron was delighted with the hope of 
soon being, at length, a fother. He determined that no 
expense would bo spared in the christening, to prove 
the importance of his family, and often amuM hnnsell 
with settling all the details. He named a p<Mirerfol 
noble of the distadet, his sllv and foequent eomrsde, aa 
godfather, and was eonsideiittg whom he should select 
for the godmother, when his wife said he must leave 
that to herr— she had a particular fency to choose for 


herself. He asked whom sho wished to have, but she 
smiled and said she must prove to him that she eou/d 
keep a secret, though ho had so often asserted that no 
woman ever did. lie was very curious, but sho laughed 
at hfea for showing a weakness ho had often rldtmileil 
as peculiar to women, and assured him that her ehoiee 
was one which would fully satisfy him, but he was not 
to know it till the time arrived, when the godmother 
would announce herself. The baron was ashamed to 
ask more, but he often tried by indirect questions to 
find out his wife's plan : however, the baby was bom, 
and the day of christening came without his being the 
wiser on this point 

One by one the company entered the castle hall, and 
were led by the baron to his wife and child ; each laid 
some present beside the cradle,— still no godmother 
appear, and all began to feel impatient, when, Ipst 
as the baron was insisting on his wife’s telling litm 
whom she expected, the Nymph of the Fountain glhud 
in. To all but the baroness she was a stFsnger, nor 
did she make herself known to any but the rarenio of 
her intended godchild ; hut the richness of her draeig 
the pleasure their hosts evidently felt In receiving bar, 
and the respect they showed her, prevented anv other 
expression among the guests than of wonder wno she 
eonld be. And this was increased by the eentrast 
between her present— a little brown ball of tnmed 
wood, scented with musk— and those of so many 
friends, and especially of the godfather, who bad given 
a splendid baptismal robe. Even the Imroiioqi feU 
somewhat disappointed at seeing it, and still mole her 
husband, wbo, on welcoming the feiijr godmoibib 
formied great expectations for bis cbild, and emu for 
himself. But the movement to the eaiile ohspelsoon 
wHbdfsw every one's attention, 
t ^e godmother took the babv In her arms, ani^bM 

fc in due form, while she received the mime of |(iud« 
n followed the ehrUtening feast, at whin the 
i Kymph of the Fountain took her appointed ipeo; 
I but early in the evening she departed, miperoeifil if 
I all except the baroness, to whom she said, as slmlook 
i her leave,— 
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** Ry gift is of more value than it appears to be ; the fountain, and to throw a little pebble into it, say- 
three times in your daughter’s life it will give her a ing she would come whenever she thus summoned her, 
gift at her choice but three times only so pre- ^d teach her all she ought to know. Maud wan de- 
serve it carefully, and teach her not to throw away its lighted at the idea ; and eveiy day she contrived to 
powers, but to reserve them for moments of real emer- spend two or three hours with her kind godmother, in 
gency. It has one other property: it will at any time the little arbour beside the fountain, without anyone’s 
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save her from fire ; so let it be always about her. I 
tell you this, because you will see me no more ; but I 
shall watch over you, and when my godchild comes to 
need my aid, I shall be ready to give it." 


knowing or caring where she passed her time ; for her 
old nurse had been dismissed just about the time of the 
loss of the ball in the well ; and the new baroness was 
too much taken up with company and visiting to go 


With these words she glided from the hall, and, as much into the quiet garden, 
soon as the baroness could leave her guests, she care- Years rolled on, and Maud grew into a beautiful girl, 
fully secured the precious ball in a case, and tied it to full of sense and energy, and well versed in every ac- 
her child's cradle. complishment of the age,— from spinning and sewing, 

A few years passed, and little Maud, still an only s^rid the humblest household economy, to such learning 
child, became the constant companion of her mother, as was not then common, even in the highest ranks, 
who much needed such a comfort ; for her husband had f^or had her good godmother neglected religious in- 
gradually neglected her more and more ; she found her struction and the guidance of her heart. 8he had 
influence almost gone when she still pleaded for the taught her to excuse and pardon the harshness of her 
poor and sufiering, and her health, too, declined, slowly stepmother, to yield to all the tyranny of her half- 
but steadily. Maud was hardly six years old when she brothers and sisters, and to follow her mother’s example 
lost her excellent mother; and though the baron in visiting and comforting the poor by every means in 
grieved for a time, and felt that he had been unkind her power; showing her, that though she bad little or 
and negligent, he soon resumed his old way of living, nothing to give, yet sympathy and advice were often 
and the year had hardly elapsed, when he brought home more valuable than money, and that she cuubi always 
another wife, who soon showed herself the very reverse of do good, by instructing the children, and encouraging 
' her predecessor. Proud and haughty, she cared not for the the sick and unhappy to see God’s merciful hand, even 
poor ; they were driven away if they dared to come to the their worst sufferings. Sucih visits as these wero tho 
castle, as they had been used to do ; and, vain of her pi^ly pleasures of Maud ; for her step-mother had no 
beauty, she encouraged her husband in all sorts of cx- idea of bringing into society one wliose innocent, youth- 
travaganco, which obliged him to increase his exactions ful beauty must have thrown her quite into the shade, 
on all within his power, so that ho grew more (tugI and Hut, even in these, Maud found a source of much 
rapacious cveiy day. The new lady never gave herself anxiety, in the daily increasing conviction of her 
much trouble about poor little Maud, who was left to father’s unpopularity among his vassals, and the 
the care of servants, and, in truth, neglected by every rumours she heard of the neighbouring towns becoming 
one but her old nurse. Even her Mher soon ceased to tired of his exactions, while his brother nobles wore 
notice her, for his new wife brought him a son, and little likely to support him, many having boon af- 
Haud was no longer of the slightest consequence in his fronted by himself or his wife in various ways. Poor 
eyes. The poor child felt very unhappy, having been Maud several times attempted to warn him, and to 
used to live entirely with her mother, and to be the persuade him to greater mildness, but without success, 
constant object of affection. She spent much of her ^^e cared not for her, and his wife’s Influence always 
time in tho garden ; sometimes playing by herself, more than counteracted hers. 


time in tho garden; sometimes playing by herself, 
sometimes talking to her old nurse, or sitting by the 


more than counteracted hers. 

At last, one night she was roused from sleep by sud- 


fountain, on a stone which had been a favourite seat of den shrieks of Fire I fire !” She sprang from her 
her mother’s. She had no new playthings given her bed, partly dressed herself, and ran towards her father’s 


now ; indeed, her stepmother took away from her all room. But the galleries were full of armed men 1 The 
that was worth keeping to give to her ovm children, castle had been surprised, and set on fire by tho ncigh- 
But the little wooden ball was thought too shabby fsp bouring peasants, helped by the soldiers of a city which 
$aj one else, and Maud always kept it from habit ; had long cotnplained of the interruption to their com- 
bewttse her mother had so often warned her not to lose merce caused by the baron’s rapacity, and of the usage 
thouj^ she was too young to understand its value. he had given some of their people, who fell into his 
One day she was rolling it along a gravel walk, run- hands. She heard their cries of vengeance, and epon 
ning after it, when it turned a little aside, and dropped saw that' it was too late to attempt warning or defonce ; 
into the fountain. Poor Maud sprang to the water’s for such of the garrison as remained alive had joined 
edge, but Ute pool was too deep,— she could see nothing the attacking party, and their shouts told her that her 
of her hall; and she hf gan to cry. Suddenly the water father had already perished! She next tried to join 
moved, and a lady, covered with a silvery ^uzc veil, her half-brother,— a boy now nearly twelve years old ; — 
rose flrom the midst, bolding the ball in her hand, hut before she could reach his chamber, his dead body 
Maud was a good deal frightened, but the sight of her was dragged past her, and she herself was seised by 
bMl prevented her from running away. She stood some of I he town-soldiers, who did not know her ex- 
doubting, and the lady slowly came towards her, smll- cept as belonging to the hated family. She took her 
ing sweetly, and addressed her in a very kind voice, musk-ball from the pocket she always carried it in. 
She told her she was her godmother, and a friend who hurriedly unscrewed it half, — for her godmother bad 


had much loved her departed mother; that the ball 
was her gift, and she now restored it ; but it must be 
more carehilly kept ; not used as a plaything, but 
secured to her dress, and never parted with : the reason 


ionjiT ago taught her how to use it, — and repeated in a 
whisper,— 

Before roe night, beliind roe day ; 

That none observe my secret way :** 


of this she said Maud should know when she was and immediately she was surrounded by a cool mist, 
older. Meanwhile, site questioned her about her los- and found herself free from the grasp m the soldiers, 
sons, and found that since her death the She quitted the castle, but lingered obout, hoping that 

child had had no teaching, and was tikwto ^v« notae, some at leant of her family might escape, till she saw the 
but was quite willing to learn as her accus- invadm one by one driven off by the fli^es^and heard, 

tomed her to do. The Kyrnnh rogfiei^miher duties from their jezclamatioiis of triumph* thet she was alone 
at the court of the Naiad dej^acd her so In the world-r-ui el|d|||^, without a friend t Her god- 

^g from her ohoige, but no^ home,, father had be^ deaCMfepe time ; nor waahe a cljaraeter 

and resolved at once to fulfil .to promise to, 4hie late she eonld have sought pmle^on from « ho had been 
baroness. So she desired Maud td, ooeui uir^,,dsp te*(alive. She knew not istoto tohm; she ran to to 
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fountain in the garden, to seek her kind godmether’s 
advice, but no lady appeared, though she threw in 
pebble after pebble, and begged her most earnestly to 
speak to her. At last, poor Maud turned away in 
desrair. 

without money, almost without clothes, of a name so 
hated in the district that she dared not make herself 
known, as her best safety lay in the idea that she had 
perished with the rest of her fomily, her very beauty 
was a fresh danger. She determined to disguise herself, 
and go to a distance, where she might, perhaps, earn 
her bread, even it were as a hired servant. So sne went 
to the cottage of her old nurse's family, where she knew 
they would not betray her, and ezchiinged her clothes 
for some of her foster-sister’s; she next stained her 
face, hands and arms with herbs, and put a hump of rags 
upon her shoulder, thus disfiguring herself as much as 
possible. In her hand she carried a bundle of tidier 
clothes, still those of a peasant girl, and began her 
journey. She wandered on for several days, till she 
thought herself safe alike from pursuit and from detec- 
tion, begging her food and lodging, after she had con- 
sumed the small provision her foster-sister had forced 
her to accept; but when she found herself in a totally 
strange country, and among people who evidently knew 
nothing of her or of her family, she determined to seek 
a service. She applied at various houses in vain ; some 
did not want a maid,' other would not take a complete 
stranger, and one who acknowledged she had never 
been in place before. At last, she came to a large 
desolate-looking castle ; in the village near it she 
learned that the owner was in Palestine, and that the 
CHstlo had been for several years inhabited only by an 
old housekeeper, who had grown more and more capri- 
cious, till she could not keep even one servant long, | 
having driven away all the retainers in succession, 
except, of course, the small garrison who guarded tiie 
fortifications, and with whom she had nothing to do. 
1^0 one from the neighbourhood would accept the place, 
and she was now vainly seeking for a helper ; perhaps 
she might take the stranger, but the villagers were sure 
no one could remain with her a week. Maud was too 
anxious to bo independent of charity to feel daunted at 
this account. She went up to tlie castle, passed easily 
through the open wicket into a court-yard overgrown 
with grass, and lifted the heavy knocker of the ball 
door. The sound echoed through the empty apartments, 
and, after some minutes, an old woman open^ a lattice 
beside the door, put out her head, and asked, in a very 
cross voice, who was there. Maud anfiiwered timidly 
that she heard a servant was wanted, and she came to 
offer herself. The old woman cross-questioned her 
minutely and sharply ; she replied always by the simple 
truth, tliat the was an orphan from a cousiderable 
distanoe off, whose father and family had all perished in 
a late skirmish ; that she had escaped by flight, had wan- 
dered for many days, and now sought to earn her bread 
in any respectable place, willing to work bard for it. 
The housekeeper objected a go^ deid, oommenting on 
her appearance of delicate health, (for sho was worn 
with fatigue and grief,) and on her never having been at 
service ; but Maud assured her that her he^th was 
good, and unimpaired by her crookedness; that she 
perfectly understood most household work, and would 
gladly learn any thing she might be found deficient in. 
So the old woman, who was tlr^ of serving herself, — ^for 
she had been two or three days without va one,^ 
and pleased besides with Maud’s simplioity alM sweet 
temper, agreed to take her on trial. She withdrew the 
heavy bolts of the door, grumbling all the time, — 
Hand entered her new home. 

What a change for her, born and educated en a 
ndtli its master, to find hersdAtaken, as a favour^ ibr 
a servant-of-all-work to the iMi^oldgramblev^l Bttt 
she determined to submit eMmolty, remember^* 
that the heaviest misfortunes are sent for our good, dad j 
that there k do lot which has not its bright side, if we 


wiQ but seek it, instead ihwitiiig m eyes, as so 
many do, to all that lightens our teiel, and tlxitkf 
them only on the moat painfhl dde. True, idle was an 


orphan, reduced suddenit fhm afllneiiee to abselhte 
povertv; highly educatea, yet forced to miU wifli the 
most ignorant; nobly bora, yet ohlfged to seek a 
menial station, and with no prospect ef any change 
for the better. But she had health end a eheerfot 
temper ; she was sure of food and protection white she 
remained here, and she had seen and heard enou^ of 
the sufferings of the poor to prize these highly, ^en 
she knew that God, who had seen fit so to afflict hef. 
could, in his own go 9 d time, restore her to all she haw 
lost, if he should so please ; and If not, that sho ciUild 
save her soul as securely, and probably more so, than, if 
she had remained In her fkther's castle. 

As these thoughts passed rapidly through her intnd, 
she reached the kitchen, following the stops of Tkme 
Gottfried, who had been preparing her soppolr when 
summoned away by the knock at the hall door. Maud 
immediately set about cooking It, with so much nsst- 
ness and quickness, that the old woman added, witliuut 
grumbling, as much as made a good meal for the nsw 
comer. When they hod finished eating, Maud put 
every thing away, washed the plates and dishes, nut 
fresh wood on the fire, swept the hearth, and asked Ih 
housekeeper for some work for the evening. Ill 
readiness pleased her new mistress exceedingly, and aha ; 
replied, ** No, child; you must be tired with ytmr ^ 
journey ; you shall rest yoursidf this evening, and UU 
me more about yourself ; to-morrow, I have plenty fiir 
you to do.” So, as they sat before the fire, she eon- 
tinued her questioning, but for less shai’ply than at first, 
and Maud began to h(»pe that the dame was not so ilb 
natiired as people said, and that she might, porlmps, 
remain permanently here. To all the old woman's 
queries she replied much as sh(3 bad done before, even 
giving her real name, though, of course, without any 
designation of rank ; for, at such a diHtauce from homo, 
she thought there was no danger in this. Sho told how 
her mother had died when sho was young, aud her 
father had married again, and her godmother had o<tu* 
cated her; and, suppressing any eiroiimstanees that 
might betray ' her real rank, she doftcribed the eneiiiy 
breaking into her hbine at night, the fire, the death of 
her father aud brother, and her own flight, not mcti^ 
tiouing the fairy-ball, winch she carefully kept about heVi 

if hen it grew rather late, the obi woman showed her 
where she was to sleep, and charged her to be up with 
daylight,-— a thing she declared she could never get (be 
lazy creature who had run away the other day to do, 
Maud promised, and soon fell Ikst asleep, Imt utit 
without saying her prayers, and earnestly begging help 
to bear well all that might happen to her, resl 
herself cheerfully into Q^’s lumds, to remain in heir 
present lowly station as long as hf pleased, -for lifo^ 
if be should require it ; and only iinnloi ing of him that 
she might never offend him, and tnat he would have 
mercy on the souls of her parents and reliiiioiis. 

With the first ray of light she awoke, much rofire4led| 
dressed herself quickly, said a few short but forvcnl 
prayeni, andf hurried to Dame Gottfried's bcd-si(ie, fthe 
found her just getting up, and inudi pleased fdth 
the new maid’s diligence ; though she mutLeied, at the 
same time, a hope that it would last, and an obmva- 
tion that new brooms always sweep oiean. fiefurWvtho 
housekeeper was dressed, Maud had lighted the kitohen 
fira, .and began to prenuro (lie breakfast. She got 
through that day woll— not without some seoldiSgs 

to he me, but sbe kM found that, If the old dame teas 
diteydi without an answer, she would nut grumble ld|g ; 
and that, in ti'utb, much of her crotfsnCM arose fram 
fop etdforings, for she Was infirm and rheum atie. 1^ 
Mt*eveiy day fonder Of Maud, who gredoelly folt 
: ittuehiiieni to her, foem habit and pity, and even a 
degree of gratitude* though in truth Dame Gottfoled 
llfive her much te beW| m often very iUtfo thanks. 
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When she had been nearly a year at this castlei there 
came news of the death of its lord in Paleitine ; and 
Bon&e months after came orders to prepare for the re- 
eeption of its newmaster, his brother, a Knight Templar, 
who had distinguished himself much in the Holy l^d. 
The old housekeeper had grieved a good deal for her 
young lord, who had died unmarried, and the more be- 
cause, his only brother being a Templar, she feared 
that the family, of whose antiquity, she was veiy proud, 
would be extinct. But with the news of his intended 
return came a rumour that, in considehition of his being 
the last of an ancient and noble line, he had been re- 
leased from his vows, and came home to seek a wife, and 
establish himself in the castie of his ancestors. This 
almost reconciled the old dame to seeing herself sur- 
rounded by the new domestics who crowded Uie long- 
solitary halls, and partly superseded by the steward, who 
had accompanied his lord to Jerusalem, and now re- 
sumed his post in the new household. She found her 
authority over the maids stiil undisputed, and would 
have gj^ven Maud an easier place, but she preferred 
remainixig in the kitchen, saying she was more used to 
it, but in reality because she thought she should be 
there most safe from suspicion ; and, notwithstanding 
her disguise, she feared discoveiy of either her rank or 
her beauty. She had never removed the hump, or per- 
mitted her hands and face to resume their natural 
colour, and Dame Gottfried had not the smallest idea 
that she was anything but what she seemed - an active, 
intelligent, sweet-tempered, but crooked peasant girl. 
Maud was not so certain that the younger eyes of the 
new inmates might not pierce her disguise, and she 
resolved to mix as little as possible with the other 
servants, and attend solely to her work and to the 
housekeeper, who kept her a good deal with herself, 
liking her assistance bettor than that of strangers or 


new comers. 


(To he eontiniLed,) 


A SKETCH OP DOMESTIC LIFE > 


OHAP. IV. — ^EXPLANATIONS. 

To make our good Jacob appear less faulty, we now 
communicate to the reader the origin of his love, and 
also many circumstances which had contributed tojts 
growth, of which even his parents were not aware. 

One day he went with a young companion to take a 
stroll through the fields. Conversing cheerfully, and 
allowing their minds to wander in the charming regions 
of ideal fancy, the two young men contrived to lose 
their way. Fortunately, a good angel appeared, to save 
thAm f^m peiplexity ; a beautiful girl, in the garb of a 
peasant Our lost travellers hasten^ towards the lovely 
apparition, Who seemed more charming still when she 
gave them a clue to retrace their path. After repeated 
thanks they took leave of her, saying to themselves 
that such an angel might well allure poor souls from 
one labyrinth into another. However, such was not 
the case now, and the two friends soon foigot their 
lulventure. 

The neighbouring village of Waldensen was under 
the pastoral care of Jacob ; its inhabitants attended the 
church in the town on Sundays, and Jacob in the week 
gave instruction to the young people of both sexes, 
fitting them to join in the communion. Among the 
village girls was the heroine 0l the labyrinth. Her 
name was Else, and she was the ftanghter of a sawyer in 
middling ciicumstanoes. Jacob's instruction was given, 
not only as a duty, but with an earnest xeal which ele- 
vated the minds of his young pupils. He was no common 
priest ; he suroorted schools, was an active friend to the 
needy and suffering, and besidei^ as a preacher, he spoke 

(1) Coatlaoed fiom p. SU. 


from the ftilness of his own heart to the hearts of his 
hearers. 

The attention which Else gave, her talents, and pure 
religious fooling, interested her teacher deeply. Even 
after his instructions were ended, Jacob took a lively 
interest in the welfare of his youthful flock. It was bis 
custom to visit the parents, and give good advice, and 
assistance on various oceasions. Thus when the sawyer 
of Waldensen determined to place his daughter at a 
school, at some distance, to study French, needlework, 
and o^er feminine accomplishments, the young curato 
procured her introductions to respectable fiimilies in the 
neighbourhood. J acob was not like many of his clerical 
brethren, who when they have strewed the seed, as is 
the duty of their calling, care nothing for its future 
growth. 

About a year after this, Jacob saw Else among his 
congregation. 8he had returned home, a beautiful and 
blooming young woman. Her appearance delighted 
him ; he seemed raised above all earthly things. He 
had never before preached so well. Else fixed her eyes 
on the young preacher with devotion. He, her teacher 
and benefactor, appeared a being sent to bless the world, 
for whom all must feel love and veneration. Jacob was 
much alarmed, when, a few days after, he heard of the 
sawyer's intention to send his daughter to be maid at 
an inn. The young clergyman begged him to desist, 
and pointed out the rudeness to which Else might be 
exposed, at such a place, the resort of idle travellers, 
dissolute soldiers, loiterers, and adventurers. Jacob 
used every eflbrt to place his young pupil in some 
respectable family. At last, an attendant and first 
instructress being wanted for the Elder’s youngest chil- 
dren, Mother Anna assented to the earnest wishes of 
her son, and thus Else became an inmate in the family 
of Danielis. 

CHAP. V. — MABTBItS AND SERVANTS. 

Her new situation was indeed a blessing to the young 
girl; for in the Elder’s patriarchal household all the 
domestics, high and low, were treated with attentive 
kindness. They were regarded as part of the family, 
they shared every joy and sorrow, and were encouraged 
in all good by Danielis and his excellent wife. No 
complaints of unworthy and idle domestics were ever 
heard in this family. It was a frequent saying of the 
Elder, that if a wife is worthless, it is often the hus- 
band’s fault ; if children grow up ill, it is the parents’ 
fault ; and if the servants are bad, it is the fiiult of the 
master and mistress, especially if the latter is inces- 
santly scolding and reproving, or lowers herself by 
vulgar familiarity. The Elder’s wife did not think it 
beneath her dignity to interest her servants in the pro- 
ceedings of the family, to instruct in domestic affairs, 
and in all that might be useful and improving to their 
minds. Also, when, in the evening, Danielis told his 
children of the riches and products of the earth, and 
the wonders it contains, related adventures of travellers, 
or showed the heavenly bodies through his telescope, 
some of the household were always present. Else, in 
particular, never failed to attend earnestly to all she 
heard, and was never missing from the circle when she 
had disposed of her young dmiges. 

The neighbours of Danielis thought all these pro- 
ceedings veiy ridiculous, even dangerous. One cousin 
Maultasch, who paid frequent visits to the Elder^s 
fomily, and wished to rale every thing, was quite indig- 
nant. Sho was an excellent specimen of a certain class ; 
a stout, fidgety dame, by no means a bad woman in 
reality; aifoble, fond of society and of talking much ; 
always trying hard to have the last word. Her hawk's 
eye disooverA at a glance the slimiest irregularity in 
anyone's dres^ and penetrated into every comer in any 
house fl^e entered, in youth, her alfoctions had been 
generally bestowed; in age, she atoned for this,— by 
going assiduously to church, and by displaying her 
active piety et tiiie tea-tables of her acqprintance, in 
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Ahor^tongned, malicioiia o1»ervfttioiu upon aroiy <ma 
Ahe Knew. One day, the good dame surprised her 
cousin in the act of explainmg to his domestic circie, 
by means of an electrical machine, the aurora borealis, 
the cause of storms, and the use of lightning con- 
ductors. Else, as well as the children, was attentively 
taking notes. 

**l8 it possible 1” cried she, as soon as she was alone 
with Danielis,— and we quote the conversation, as it 
expresses the public's opinion of the Elder's conduct,— 
**iB it possible?’’ exclaimed she, clasping her hands in 
amazement. ** What can you be going to make of Else 
— ^a female professor? 1 beg, my dear cousin, that you 
will consider what you are doing.” 

** 1 have considered,” answered Danielis ; ** as this 
young girl belongs to my household, 1 wish to make 
her as good and intelligent a creature as Qod has willed 
her to be.” 

** But, cousin, with your permission, are you not car- 
rying matters too far ? When we engage a domestic, 
we want no science and learning beyond what is their 
duty, and wc give them maintenance and wages, as — 

“ Mules, oxen, and asses,” quietly observed the old 
man. 

** Let mo speak 1” exclaimed cousin Maultasch, in 
some ill-bumour. To give the common people know- 
ledge which they can never u.sc, is encouraging an 
obscurity of ideas, of which they have already too 
much. Ileal ly, my good cousin, this is strange ; as if 
there were not schools enough to teach poor people all 
that they need to know.” 

*'YcsI there are schools where children are taught 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, and are left in the 
grossest ignorance concerning every-day occurrences: 
yes ! of even what is most necessary for tiieir future life. 
What arc girls taught of the aims and management of 
domestic life ? — what instruction does the village lad 
gain in husbandry? The workman leaves school ig- 
norant of the commonest knowledge of nature; tho 
meclianic is totally unacquainted with the powers and 
qualities of bodies on which his labour is to be 
bestowed. From this cause arises the helplessness of 
the people, and the increasing poverty of tho lower 
classes.” 

** Cousin, that is no concern of ours ; it is the busi- 
ness of the government to remedy such things.” 

** No; — it is our concern ; for we also belong to the 
people ; and the improvement of the people must spring 
from themselves. Government have other things to 
attend to. Each man should tiy to improve those in 
his immediate circle.” 

** Cousin Danielis, 1 really am notable to understand 
you” 

“There is the misfortune. Well, wc will turn to 
another subject, — ^the state of religion among tho peo- 
ple, — ^mankind are educated in outside devotion ; they 
go to church, hear sermons, learn prayers; and yet, 
few of those who consider themselves Christians ever 
really know God.” 

Frau Maultasch opened her eyes wide, exclaiming, 
“ Good heavens 1 you cannot mean that we are heathens 
in spite of our churches and schools ?” 

“Very nearly so, I fear. Our youth know tho forms 
of religion, but not the Christianity of the heart 1 lead 
my children and my household, not only to the church 
built of stone, but to a temple formed by the Almighty's 
hand, where he shows himself through his works in 
all nature ; in the infinity of suns and revolving stars, 
between which our earth hovers like a grain of sand ; 
in the great world of animalculiB, among which we 
breathe ; in the mysterious government of the wonder- 
ful powers of nature. Bee, my good cousin, this is 
Goda temple, to which I guide mj dhildreii^wliere 
they loam to become pious and siiicere Ohristiani.'* 

Cousin Maultasch shook her head. The convenatien 
lasted soma time ; but these firsgments are sufikient to 
give an idea of it. 


CBAP. VI.— ANoaifaa visif. 

The mother's tender and eamnit leitar made a deep 
impression on- her son. She had said to him esaotly 
what he, as a teacher and fHend, wonld hive said to 
another under like eireumstances ; and iaoob was con- 
scientious enough to demand fim hltotolf what he 
would have required from another,— ‘ObedliMieo to the 
dictates of reason and duty. 

Our daily experience proves how much easier H Is 
for a clergyman'' to shine in the pulpit, than to be 
always true and faithful in bis intercourse with mah^ 
kind, and just and honest in his own heart. «ls#S|to 
would have blushed to become an a(!ior in the prlellty 
garb: he used strong efibris to command his pm* 
sions and feelings, lie could not banish from ids soul 
tho beloved image ; but when it rose up before him lu 
all its beauty, he fixed his miml on some engr«kss|f|g 
subject, which diverted his thoughts, hi a measure, 
from his love. He denied himself the pleasure of 
frequent visits to his home ; and when occosiguaily he 
allowed himself that gratification, it was only Inr a 
short space ; he never spoke to Else, and scareel>' >on- 
tured a glance towards her. Hhe, on her part, seemed 
to look calmly at his coming or going, ami Hied 
neither to meet nor avoid him. But the mother, with a 
woman's delicate pcrcoptiou, thought she could traeo 
a faint glow on EUe's fair cheek when, by any chance, 
she and Jacob met. The auxioty of the parents ceased 
by degrees, as they witnessed the prudent ootuluri of 
their son. and they fancied they had made tho alfair of 
too much moment. 

Tho threatened outbreak of war, in consequeiiee of 
the llevolution of 18:i0 in Baris, excited and alarmed 
every one. Italy, Belgium, and Boland, wore in a dis- 
turbed state, striving against their rulers, who, proud 
of their restoration to power, mistook the spirit ami 
the just desires of tho people which they professed to 
govern. 

Those stirring times made Dauiolis, like most others, 
an eager new^spaper reader; but he often throw the 
gazette aside, disgusted at its servile party spirit. Gne 
day he stepped to the open window ol' his room, wlilek 
I looked out on a smooth lawn, surrounded by gay llower* 
beds; hU eyes wandered over fields, meaduss, the 
river, and through the neighbouring town, as tiumgh 
he sought to calm his miml, now ruffled by thoughis 
of the malignant barbarity of his feilow-ereaturcs. 

“One could almost imagine,” said the Elder, giving 
utterance to his thoughts aloud, “that this bonudfiil 
world was destined as a place of correction for fsllsu 
spirits.” 

“Not for all I not for all !” answered a gentle female 
voice. It was Else, who was in tho garden with litUe 
Christian, chasing liim in play up anti down tho grawl 
walk, as if seeming anxious to take from tho laughihg 
child his basket of flowers which he had gaiheied for 
his brothers. 

“She is right,” thought Danielis, looking down at 
the play-fellows with silent pleasure. “Not for ail I 
Your innocent souls have heaven only around tlu^. 
Oh 1 forsidLo not your God.” And, pursuing his reflec- 
tions, he added, “ Why do we love our children so ten- 
derly? Is it only through a blind impulse of nature? 
No I It must be something higher. U is becauae we 
feel their innocent bliss, which we have in a f rent 
measure lost; it is because we know how much |»urar 
ilw are than ourselves.” 

Else knelt down before the little one, played with 
him, and held fiwt his tiny hands, while she sang a 
baby-song, “ Ainsi Jaut* wut, jout, kt peiHea Mutruh 
neUei” The ftir-haired Christian Jumped up and 
down, in imitation of bis pet play^tfaings, and ikon 
throw himself, langhtag, upon Elae, who kissei him 
fondly, and csrriednim away in her anna. Tho ygmag 
^’s movements were foil of grace. Har rustic diess, 
for from disfiguring har alender form, helghtetted its 
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beauty. The dark, violet-coloured jacket, fitting close 
to the figure, the scarlet-bound petticoat, scarcely cover- 
ing the delicate ankles and small feet ; the black velvet 
ne»»-band, with silver spangles, setting off the exquiute 
whiteness of her grac^ throat ; all exhibited Else’s 
beauty as much as the richest attire could have done. 
Her dark eves, i^istening with playful mirth; her 
cheeks and lips glowing with health; her hair fall- 
ing in thick curls over her snowy, forehead, made 
diamonds and pearls useless. 

** The boy has not bad taste," said the old man, as he 
thought of his son. ''Even the capriws of Fortune 
dhow the infinite wisdom of the Creator. In the lowest 
of mankind we sometimes perceive the greatest intel- 
ligence,— a Socrates, a Phocion, a Cincinnatus, a Frank- 
lin, or a Washing^n Irving, often stands unknown 
with his brilliant talents behind the plough or the loom, 
while mediocre spirits rule at the head of the govern- 
ment, the army, and the church. So also we find 
among women many who, fitted by nature to be princ- 
essei^ live in obscurity : while others, whom she has 
treated like a cruel step-mother, move in the highest 
ranks. Yes, indeed," mused the Elder, " the boy has 
not chosen ill ; strange, that he should so lightly have 
given up his fancy." 

A noise behind him interrupted his meditations, and 
in a moment Danielis was embraced by the son who was 
uppermost in his thoughts. 

" What brings you here so unexpectedly, my dear 
Jacob asked tip father, after the first welcome, with 
an anxious expression oi feature. 

" An affair very near my heart, dear father ; and a 
most important one. I want your advice and consent," 
answered the young man earnestly. 

"An afihir of the heart — an important one," repeated 
’ the Eider, scarcely able to conceal a smile ; " 1 know it 
^ already ; I understand you.” 

*' No, father, you do not understand me,— it is impos- 
sible you could," Jacob eagerly said, colouring deeply 
the while. " But are you at leisure 1 May I lay the 
whole matter before you 1 " 

" Let me hear it, my dear son; I am quite curious to 
know what it is." 

(To be continued.) 


TRAP-DOOR SPIDERS. 

‘ Should a traveller, newly arrived from some far-ofif 
land, and well supplied with tales of wonder and of 
interest, proceed to relate the histoiy of some formidable 
member of the brute creation, endued with sufficient 
address and ingenuity to contrive a dwelling with a 
door set on hinges, and dosing with a spring of its own 
making, to as to be inaccessible from without during 
the owner’s pleasure ; and if, moreover, he were to state 
that this animid, careful of his own safety, no sooner 
finds any attempt made to open the door, than he holds 
fast on the inner side, and pulls with all his might, just 
as a human being might do — such a traveller would be 
indebted to his own character for veracity rather than 
to the probability of his story, for the degree of belief 
he might gain from his hearers. 

Now this, which would appear marvellous if recorded 
of ^ one of the larger animals, is the constant mode of 
working of the trap-door spiders, whose small sise and 
comparative insignificance have caus^ their extra- 
ordinaiy performances to be IMIe noticed except^ Vy 
professed entomologists. Their emtures, inhabitants 
of troffical climates, are patient and laborious miners, 
hollowing out for themselves in the ground a cylindil- 
cal dwelling, sometimes as much as nine inches deep, 
and an inch and a quarter in diameter. This dwellinw 
they line with rilkep web, of a beavtifiUly fine and 
smooth texture, numerous kowm of whidi am placed 
one over the other, until the thickiieas ia about that of 


strong cartridge paw. This beautiful lining is yet 
further strengthened in any part of the nest which 
Seems liable to iigury, whether from the pressure or the 
dampness of Ihe surrounding earth. But the greatest 
amount of skill and labour seems to be bestowto upon 
the lid or trap-door, which the spider forme as the mode 
of ingress and egress. This door is about the eighth of 
an ii^ thick, and is composed of alternate layers of 
silken web and of earth ; having also a strong silken 
hinge, of sufficient elastic force to close of itself imme- 
diately on being opened. 

Among English observers, those who have given the 
most curious accounts of these insects are Mr. Bells and 
Mr. Saunders, whose elaborate notices enrich the pages 
of the Entomological Transactions. Divesting their 
papers of scientific and technical details, we gather the 
following particulars. The former of these gentlemen 
describes the species found in Jamaica, which island he 
inhabited for more than twenty years. It appears that 
large districts of the central parts of that island con- 
sist of a reddish argillaceous earth upon a limestone 
honeycomb rock, and the country is so billy as to be 
termed mountainous; ihe red dirt, as it is commonly 
called, occupies the valleys, and more scantily covers 
the bills, where it is mixed with vegetable mould, and 
nodules of the rock ; the latter is in vast masses, and 
sometimes appears in large isolated portions, with per- 
pendicular surfaces of from ton to thirty feet square. 
Under the rocks or trees, in sheltered situations, the 
spider constructs its nest, finding there a soil well 
adapted to its labours, being little exposed to the ex- 
tremes of either heat or moisture. The spider is of a 
very robust and compact shape, well adapted to its 
business as a miner, but there is considerable difficulty 
in watching the progress of his work. Nests were, 
however, dug up in different stages of forwardness, and 
these exhibited the skill of the architect. They also 
showed that the spider begins at the top of the nest, 
and works downwards, for occasionally only the lid and 
an inch or two of the tnbe^were completed. In this 
state the delicate texture and unfinished appearance of 
the specimen reminded the observer of one of those 
skeletons of houses, which require to be plastered and 
lined in order to strengthen and finish them, before 
they are fit lo be inhabited. Those parts of the inge- 
niously contrived fabric which called for more particular 
admiration were the lid and a valvular apparatus found 
inside and immediately below the hinge. 

The lid or trap-door is not much unlike the upper 
shell of an oyster, inasmuch as it is on the upper sur- 
face rough, laminated, thick and strong near tne hinge, 
and becoming thinner towards the surronnding edges. 
The elastic force hy which the lid, on being opened, 
closes of itself, is principally accomplished by a fold or 
dnplicature of the webbing, at each end or angle of the 
I hinge, so that upon raising the hinge, which cannot be 
done without violence, much beyond a right angle with 
the aperture, this fold is also opened, and the threads of 
the webbing are put upon the stretch in proportion to 
I the extent to which the lid is elevated, and which, 
doubtless, in its proper use, hy its lawful owner, never 
exceeds the insect’s requirements The internal under- 
side of the door is exceedingly firm and smooth, well 
fitted to resist friction and reristanee, and to facilitate 
at all times the expeditious exit and entrance of the 
insect. In some cases there was observed a beautiful 
and enrious apparatus of valves, one placed immediately 
beneatli the hinge, the otker about three quarters of an 
indi lower down. It app^rs very improbable that this 
additional ap|>arataaean he without its appropriate nse, 
and yet the fact that some dS the Dests are unprovided 
with H diows that it is not universally necessary. Mr. 
Sells suggests the following explanation. In uewly con- 
structed nests the fuaetifig elastic power of the hinge 
may be all-euffieieni, and ‘Continue so fior a eonsiderablo 
time; but ftom leng-continued use, the effect of 
weather, or other incidental canoes, it inay lose its 
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spring, when the snpeeniM eomtoietion of the Telres 
may effectually restore its efficiency ; as it is eTidentj 
upon close inspection, that the opening of the lid acts 
first upon the upper one, aind tUs agmn upon the lower, 
which again senas out numerous elastic threads down- 
wards. If this explanation be correct, as Mr. Sells 
justly remarks, “ It is calculated to double our ^mira- 
tion of this creature's workmanship ; proving, as it does, 
that the great Architect of all has gifted this intormt- 
ing insect with such a measure of accommodating 
instinct.*’ 

Another species of trap-door spider is that found in 
the Ionian islands. During a short excursion to Zante, 
Mr. Saunders noticed a number of the nests, and took 
up several for the purpose of examination. Those 
nests were found close round the roots of the olive-trees, 
in a somewhat elevated situation, and were generally 
observed two or three together, about the same tree. 
The soil was a sort of sandy clay, of a li.^ht ochraceous 
colour. The upper portion of the nests was partially 
raised above the surface of the ground, but this might 
have arisen from the washing away of the surrounding 
earth during the heavy autumnal rains, the more 
especially as a coating of moss on the upper surface of 
the lid showed, in many cases, that the nest could not 
he of very recent construction. 

There was a very remarkable peculiarity about the 
nests of this species, consisting of a projecting portion 
of the lid, directly above the hinge, to the extent, in 
some instances, of one-third of the diameter of the lid. 
The object of this projection is supposed to be to supply 
a lever, on the slightest touch of which the lid should 
be raised, just as in some heavy tankards we find a pro- 
jection near the hinge, which enables us to raise the 
ponderous cover with facility. The spider appears to 
have produced this lover by simply extending in that 
direction the respective layers of which the lid is com- 
posed. The readiness with which the opening of the 
lid is effected by this ingenious contrivance of a lover 
might lead one to suppose that an extra degree of care 
would be displayed in regard to the means of firmly 
closing the same from within, in the event of an out- 
ward attack, but no such provision appears to have been 
made in the case of this species ; although in some 
others there are little hollows into which the insect 
inserts its claws when holding the door together. 
Another peculiarity in this species was, that the extreme 
end of the nest within the ground was not unfroquently 
constructed somewhat upon the same model as the top, 
being provided with a second door, smaller in siz^e, but 
otherwise similar to that at the top. Tliis second door 
was long a puzzle to the discoverer, no apparent use for 
such an opening being found. But on a second visit to 
the Mediterranean, a more extended research into the 
habits of these creatures gave a greater insight into 
this, as well as other points of their history. 

Several nests were taken from the ground in the 
month of October, and incased in some of their natural 
earth within a small box, the top of which was closed 
with bars of wood. This box remained in a balcony, 
neglected and unopened, until the month of April 
following, when the spiders were all found alive and 
well, clinging to their trap-doors in order to prevent 
the same from being opened. For this purpose they 
firmly grasped, with the four anterior feet and palpi, 
the bulb of the coverlid, the other feet resting low down 
upon the posterior walls of the nest, while the sharp 
mandibles were firmly inserted into the front part of 
the tube, near the top. Thus fixed they ofi&red a ; 
powerful resistance to the opening of the door. The | 
upper portions of tiro of these nests, which had been j 
accidentally broken in the process of extraoUoa, were i 
then placed in an open flower-pot, with a sufficient | 
quantity of the same earth, well moistened and com j 
preset, so as to form a compact body in imitaUoii of 
the soil itself, the spiders dinging all the while in die i 
trap-door, trlthont regard to their temporaiy exposure { 
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through the broken part of thu tube. Thus imboddedi 
it remained to be seen whether they would ooosiruut u 
new bottom to their nests, aiul vhethttr sttoh lidiuin 
would be closed where the tube now tniminaled, or 1^ 
earned farther dovm into the earth to the usual depth. 
A third spider was placed in the same pet, wllb his 
neat purposely rovers^, the trapidoer being buriod to 
the depth of about tlirec iuchea, end the open cud, 
where broken off, being placed on a level wllti the 
surface, in order "that tho insect might be ioippted to 
adapt a new door to this part. But lest thu spider 
should escape befot'e the necessary steps could bo (aken 
to cover the pot with some transpiurent sabstaiice tp 
observe the work, Mr. Bauiiders fixed a strong pa|>sr 
stopper in the tube of tho nest, intending it to rcuniltl 
until the following day. But in the morning ho ftiuud 
the paper stopper taken out, and laid aside, and the 
open end of tho nest covered in with a single of 
web and earth, ofiering but slight resistance to tiic 
touch, although by no means truiisparent, and prosonliug 
the rudiment of a binge, formed hy the web o( silk 
being here in a straight line, instead of roiiiidud. Tito 
side near the hinge was also on a level with the surroimd- 
iug earth, while the opposite side, where the door would 
open, was a little depressed.' No attempt was iiiado to 
open this new door, for fear of disturbing the spider ; 
hut in order to see whether he worked from without ttr 
within, a little fiour was shaken over Um lid to wlilton 
it. The next moniing, to the sui^rise of the ohsorver, 
the new door was entirely cut and was lying i>y 
the side of the nest, while In its pllro was now found a 
strong texture of whitish web. This remained In (be 
same state from the 26ih of April to the 2d of Msy, 
when it occurred to Mr. Baunden that the spider luid 
been obliged to leave off work in cousequouce oi i tic 
earth nut being any longer sufficiently moist for his 
purpose ; he therefore gave the soil a good watering, 
allowing a few drops to fall on the silken door, hy way 
of signal. The next morning a new door was foumi, 
quite complete, and constructed according to the usual 
manner. Thus this ncHt, when extracted from the 
ground, presented a trap door at each end with elastic 
hinges, and every oilier requisite. This singular fact 
seemed to explain the cireumstonoe, otherwise so 
I unaccountable, of nests being found with iloors at (smh 
I extremity, and there is very little doubt, luit that, in 
turning up tho ground around the roots of the olive^ 
trees (which is done every year), some of these iieMis aro 
upset and broken, and tho spiders, as in tho case of tills 
one, immediately set to w'ork to form a new door at (he 
open end. The circuinslanco of tho low'or opiiiiug 
being smaller than tbe upper one would iiatiirttily 
occur in a nest so reversed, since the nests are often 
more capacious towards the bottom, so that, when 
I inverted and broken off, the new door would be larger 
than the old one. 

In the course of watching these spiders, it was found 
that some of them, aiiuoycd perhaps by the frequent 
forcible opening of their doors, founci out a nowmetliod 
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of fastening them, and this was no other than weaving 
over them a firm texture of wob, so that iJie door ooula 
not be moved without tearing away tlie strong silken 
fabric. By cutting off the tup of one of the nests thus 
closed, it was seen that this fastening was not a mere 
bundle of threads near the opening, but a oomfilote 
tapestry over the whole orifice of the tieii, shaped like 
< the interior of a thimble, and forming a texture of the 
most delicate whiteuess 

« The most remaj^blo eircumeiatiee afi'ecting the 
insects thcmsolvetiPik, that all those sabjected to exami- 
nation appcared^holly to abstain from foiMl, and made 
no visible efforts to entrap their prey. At the end of 
six months they appeared plump and healthy, and to 
^tiiiftimc when Mr. Saunders closed his emnmunie^fon 
they were apparently well, altliough, from the sltmMon 
of tbe box on a lialeony on the first floor, ilio supj^y of 
food, if any, must have been exceedingly UtnitedL 
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VILLAGE LYBICS. 

No. K— The Chuboayabd. 

W. BHMLSEOBS. 

The wanton wind that scattereth 
The fairest leaves of June, 

That often in the night-time wails 
A melancholy tane ; 

All .around the latticed windows 
Will its defying voice 
Over Nature’s drooping moments 
Triumphantly rejoice. 

Aye, over while the moonlight shows 
The honeysuckle’s bloom, 

A hollow moan will interrupt 
The stillness of the room, — 

Bringing sad thoughts of withered flowers, 
Buds that must bend and die, 

Trees that must lose their leafy charms. 
Sweet summer’s lively. 

But about the Churchyard dreary. 

Where weeds and nettles grow, 

Where the costly sculptured marble 
Mocks pauper graves below ; 

Over tomb and humble hillock 
Trembles its weary breath, 

As if it chiimed aflinity 
With the solerou place of death. 
Heavily sounds the passing bell ; 

All sadly rocks the tree; 

Sighs will come from the laden heart. 

All trancM thoughts to free ; 

Groves will lack their summer songs ; 

Bees will find no flowers ; 

Streams will lose their gentle tones. 

And death will lessen ours. 

Weep not, maiden ! weep not, Time 
Hath brighter days in ston^ ; 

The seaman from hu well-lov’d sea 
Will break his vows no more. 

Aye, weep not, though that reckless one 
lie buried fathoms deep, 

Thy heart hath faith too pure andfimd 
Tor one so wild to keep. 

Nay, weep not, mother ! she who lay 
So dead beneath thy feet. 

Now niiueles with her hymns of praise 
A supplication sweet — 

That thou may’st meet her in the realms 
Of everlasting light : 

So take thy thoughts from this dim spot, 
And gaze upon the night. 

The stars that flitter all so fair 
Shall symbolize her wortli, 

And thou in their bright orbs slialt read 
A message sent to earth ; 

A calm, glad meaning, left for thee, 

To wmoCme and to prize ; 

So leave the dross to moulder here — 

The treasure upward flies. 

^Lsa me, we bow and bend beneath 
All woes of earthly form ; 

We shrink, and dose (fur loving heaits,*- 
Poor martyrs in a storm. 

Few pausiiip in our griefs we make, 

But let %n» eyelids press 
Fresh tears adown our naldad eheeks, 
And court new wretchlMK 
And thus we hold sad - 

l^neath the (»preas*tree. 

Clinging to sha&ws of the pest 
Forveiy symratby; 

Thus shapen to nmnw fypes 
Our thoughts hpside eeeh tomb; 

So wander m thn plaee of death, 

As we would share its fl^oonu 


SAXL0B8* PHAXrXfl. 

Dunno the night, some of those on deck wbuld come 
below to light a pipe or take a mouthful of beef and bis- 
cuit. Sometimee they fell asleep; gsd# being missed 
directly that anything was to be ^ne, their shipmates 
often amused theimBdveB by running thorn aloft with a 
pulley dropt down the scuttle from the fore-top. One 
night, when all was perfectly still, 1 lay awake in the 
forecastle. The lamp was burning low and thick, and 
swinging ftrom its bla^ened beam ; and with the uniform 
motion of the ship the men in the bunks rolled slowly 
from side to side, the hammocks swaying in unison. 
Presently »1 'heard a foot upon the ladder, and, looking 
up, saw a wide trousers leg. Immediately, Navy Bob, 
a stout old Triton, stealthily desceudod. and at once 
went to groping in the locker after something t(r eat. 
Supper ended, he proceeded to load his pipe. Now, for 
a good, comfortable smoke at sea, there never was a 
hotter place than the JiUiaa forecastle at midnight. To 
enjoy the luxury, one wants to fall into a kind of dreamy 
reverie, known only to the children of the weed. And 
the very atmosphere of the place, laden as it was with 
the snores of the sleepers, was inducive of this. No 
wonder, then, that^ter a while Bob’s head sank upon 
his breast. Presently his hat fell off, the extinguished 
pipe dropped from his mouth, and the next moment he 
lay out on the chest as tranquil as an infant. Suddenly 
an order was heard on deck, followed by the trampling 
of feet and the hauling of rigging. The yards were 
being braced, and soon after the ^leeper was missed, for 
there was a whispered conference over the scuttle. 
Directly a shadow glided across the forecastle, and 
noiselessly approached the unsuspecting Bob. It was 
one of the watch, with the end of a rope leading out of 
sight up the scuttle. Pausing an instant, the sailor 
pressed softly the chest of his victim, sounding his 
slumbers, and then, hitching the cord to his ankle, re- 
turned to the deck. , Hardly was his back turned when 
a long limb was thrust iiom a hammock opposite, and 
Doctor Long Ghost, leaping forth warily, whipped the 
rope from Bob’s ankle and fastened it like lightning to a 
great lumbering chest, the property of the man who had 
just disappeared Scarcely was the thing done, when, 
lo! with a thundering bound, the clums^^ box was torn 
from its fastenings, and, banging from side to side, flew 
towards the scuttle. Here it jammed ; and, thinking 
that Bob, who was as strong as a windlass, was grappling 
a beam and trying to cut the line, the jokers on deuk 
strained away furiously. On a sudden the chest went 
aloft, and, striking against the mast, flew open, raining 
down on the heads of the party a merciless shower of 
things too numriKma to mention. ■ Of course the uproar 
roused all hands, and, when we hurried on deck, there 
was the ..owner of the box, looking aghast at its scat- 
tered contents, and with one wandering hand takii^ the 
altitude of a bqmp on his hsadr-Adventurea in t/ut 
South Seaa, 
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THE CASTLE OP GODEPROI DB BOXTILLOR. 

Tbb mile which our engraving illustratefl is well 
known to all travelle]».4n"Belgtunv. It woe repaired in 
1827, and has since that period been used as a militaiy 
prison. Situated ikr above the town of Benillon, it has 
a most picturesque appearance. N o part of the original 
castle remains, with the exception of the dungeons hewn 
out of the rock. 


THE MAIDEN AUNT.— No. IV.’ 


Thx quiet and graceful nonchalance with which Edith 
received all the varieties of com pi i in on t, homage, and 
devotion, which were tendered to her acceptance, spoke 
volumes for the experience she had acquired since her 
first introduction into society. Yet it could scarcely be 
called indifiercncc — certainly not that indifference 
which would seem to be the natural result of preoccu- 
pation; for she w'as keenly alive to all that passed 
around her, and her appetite for gaiety had none of that 
languor which is often the result of satiety, !ind which, 
though it does not begin with disgust, frequently ends 
with it. Lightly she appeared to esteem the admira- 
tion of which she was the object, so long as it was iin- 
disputedly hers, it might easily be discerned that she 
would have felt its withdmwal as a trial of no light 
order. 

Mr. Delamaine here broke in, panting under the en- 
forced silence of the last live minutes. ** Yes,'* cried 
he, '* only just fancy shutting Thornton up from society. 
V’hy, now,” addfebsiug Miss Kinnaird, ** Fll just tell 
you exactly, without further circumlocution, what 
Thornton is. He is the eentre of every circle into 
which he goos.” 

"My dear fellow, don’t ho so geometrical !” said a 
voice from the window which opened upon the lawn. 

Mrs. Dalton clapped her handh. " ( thought you 
would not ho able to contain yoiwself much longer,” 
exclaimed she. " Come in, Godfrey 1 How long have^ 
you l)ecn within hearing T’ 

" Only since you saw me, kaJV a minute ago,” an- 
swered the new comer, cordially respoiuliTig to her 
shake of the hand, and then turniiug to pay his compli- 
ments to the rest of the compaiiiy. Ho was about eight- 
and-twenty years old, a little below the middle height, 
W formed with singular grace and symmetry. 
hair was dark and profuse, his face rather pUtueesque 
than handsome, his voice and manner peeufiaipiy gentle, 
his oyes full of fire. After the ceremonioa of gipeoting 
and introduction were at an end, he seated hiniMlf on a 
low ottoman at Mrs. Dalton's feet, his eyes seeking 
Edith’s face with a frequency which nothing but good 
breeding prevented from degenerating into a fixed 
stare, and requested to be enlightened as to the subject 
under discussion. 

"We were talking/’ began Mr, Delamaine, "of 
society in general—” 

" Of society hp particular, I shenld say,” interrupted 
Sir Mark WyviC 

"Didn’t somebody say something about seclusion T 
inquired Lady fiWkombe from her bay-window. 

' " It was Miss • Kinnaird/’ replied Lord Vaughan, 
"who was celebrating the praises of g life of seclusion.” 

"No, no, my dear fellow,’* exclaimed Mr. Delamaine; 
"I beg your piudon, but you ^entirely mistook Miss 
Klnnaird’s meaning. She onm||i|d that she should 
like to live in complete retirera|Hahe were going to 
be an artist” ^ ■ 

"I did not exactly mean that,” Interposed poor 
Edith, suflbring from the embarrassment which so fre- 
quently befalls a woman when, having been betrayed by 
impulse into the expression of a sentiment at variance 

(1 ) Continusd from p.'S10. 


with thfr ordinary cofurse of small talk, she is con- 
dmnned to hear a distorted paitmlirase of U quoted as 
hefs by some byatandet;' andr ie thereby in- 

volved in the neoessify of deny^ defreding, or ex- 
plaining wprde, wldeh she now feela tbnt ii was folly to 
utter at alL 

Mr. Thornton’s face expressed a mixture of sarcasm 
and impatience, restrained by. poUtmiess. Wisely 
deeming, however, that his best method of securing tho 
two ladies for himself, would be to keep the conversa- 
tion at too high a level for the others to reach, he 
ventured to assume a tone somewhat graver than his 
wont, except in a tdte-ktdte. 

"I don't wonder,” said he, "that seclusion should 
seem, in England, to be the only atmosphere in which 
art can breathe. Our miserable ' common sense/ as it 
is sarcastically called, is, in its way, as destructive of 
the true spirit of art as the frivolity of our neighbours 
tho French.” 

"Yes,” said Mrs. Dalton, "and the popular idea of 
beauty finds here its fit embodiment in the * handsome 
and substantial,’ while there it is in the fantastic and 
incongruous.” 

" But in Italy,” suggested Edith, with some hesita- 
tion. 

" In Italy,” said Mrs. Dalton, “ where common daily 
life is, as it were, steeped in poetry, and the present is 
80 beautiful that ahnoj^t wins you from contem- 
plating tho past— and such a past ! — art seems there 
to be born of nature, to come unsought and stay 
unasked.” 

"And is therefore undisciplined and impulsive, 
possessing men rather than possessed by them,” re- 
turned Mr. Thornton. 

" My dear Godfrey ! what new theory is this'i” cried his 
cousin in amazement. " You a painter, and decry the 
art of Italy ?” siift 

" You mistake me,” replied he, smiling ; "I was not 
speaking of works of art, but of the expression of their 
spirit in the actual life of the artist, moulding the 
structure of society into a correspondence with itaclf, so 
as to dispense with the necessity of seclusion to the pro- 
duction of its highest development. Wo must go to 
Germany for this — to Germany, w'hich, if you will allow 
me to say so, leaves Italy as far behind in architecture, 
in music, and iu poetry, as she is herself outstripped in 
painting.” 

" I could dispute that of all but architecture,” said 
MzSk Dalton. 

"I will not allow you to do so, — at least not in music,” 
answered he. " That which is passion in the one be- 
comes spirit in the other— do you not feel the difference I 
But I know you do, for you expressed it just now far 
better than I could hope to do. Tho one, as you truly 
said, comics by nature : it is a cavern full of radiating 
crystals, where you walk in a labyrinth of bewildering 
beauty ; but the other is a mighty temple, symmetrical 
and stately, reared by kboarioufl and devout hands, sym- 
boliziag seoething whiek is above earth, and which art 
cannot repreaeub excent by symbol.” 

" And Englaad/’ saad EditL " Will you allow us no 
art at all 1” 

" Nay r cried Mr. Thornton ; "we have had art of the 
first order, at least in poetry. But it must be content to 
be like that flower,” pointing to a caetns; " it springs in 
sudden splendour oat of a ruggnd and unsightly stem, 
which hu no harmony or eansisteni^ with itself. The 
more folly we recognise its beauiy, the more do we 
wonder at the strange and anoamkiw position in which 
we find it.” 

" It is a part of o«r national reserve,”' said Mrs* 
Hatton;, "of the eowassBee which accompaniM 

OUT physical eoavage, dl the strange timidity which 
mskea us distrxkt alike ihe past and the foture, and 
belleva only in fllv’piSBBt, heoaiise^ and so far as, we 
aetaaQy seeHrMwas. Our eyes are obstinately fixed 
on the planks of ike boat which carries ns, and we see 
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Iieither ibe leafy ahore front wliidi we We departed, 
nor the glowing deptha of the aunaei into which we are 
Bailing.” . 

Don't call it by so high a name aa ruerve,** cried 
Mr. Thornton. Call it, aa I did, common seti ^, — by 
which I mean a leeolute adherence to convcntionaltam 
in defiance of original thought.” 

** Call it by what name you pleaM^" aaid Mrs. Dalton, 
** it ia everywhere preaent witn ua, like fettera on the 
limba and ice on the heart, and the only wailnth and 
freedom one ever enjoya, ia when one has succeeded in 
getting away from it for a few happy momenta.” 

She spoke with a bitterness of tone very unusual to 
her ; and Mr. Thornton, glancing round the room, 
replied with a well-satisfied smile, We have got away 
from it now, Amy. This is one of those ' few happy 
moments.' ” 

Mrs Dalton looked up, and perceived with some 
amazement that Sir Mark Wyvil had drawn his chair 
to Lady Selcomho’s side, so as to be virtually absent 
from the conv^rfiazione parly at the table, while Mr. 
Delamaine liad seized on Lord Vaughan and carried 
him off to the terrace, where, within sight of the window, 
he was pitilessly inflicting upon him the deferred story 
about tlio ear-rings. 

“ Let us on joy it while we can !” cried she. “ Tell 
me. Godfrey, what have you been doing, thinking, and 
feeling, all this age that we have been separated '*” 

“ For the doiHijf first, ” he answered, “ 1 have been 
enduring society.” 

“ What an expression !” exclaimed Edith, ** and 1 am 
so fond of society 1” 

“ So was I once,” retimied Mr. Thornton ; ** but since 
then I have looked under the surface, and the vision of 
what I saw there has haunted mo from Chat moment 
forw^ards. Do you suppoiii that if the Diver had come 
hack from tjiose ghastly hollows where be saw the sea- 
hyaenas and the liundred-jointed snakes, he could evor 
have admired the beauty of the ocean afterwards with 
an unruffled spirit I” 

" You remind mo,” said Edith, "of that strange little 
poem of Milnes’s, in which liC describes the wretched- 
ness of the HO(d which is forced <.o look upon the world 
as it really is, and to see the seeds of decay and death 
visil»]y present in the midst of life and hciiiity. If that 
would he the result of opening one’s eyes, 1 would rather 
keej) mine always shut.’’ 

“ Milnes's poem,” said Mrs. Dalton, " is only an ampli- 
ficaiion, and a feeble one, of Hamlet's grand idea; — I 
need not quote, need 1 ]” 

" If Mr. Delamaine were here,” observed Edith, " he 
would give us the passage entire.” 

" Don’t mention him,” cried Mr. Thornton ; " don’t 
let there be a thought to break the unity of our * one 
happy moment.’ If you only knew what an indulgence 
this is to mo after the life I have been leading for the 
last six months, mere charity would induce you to 
prolong it.” 

But, if you detest society so utterly,” said Edith, 
simply, " w'hy do you not break away from it altogether? 
A man has always the privilege of being able to act 
independently of others-^to follow the dictates of his 
own will.” 

" Yes,” added Mrs. Dalton, " while a woman is— oh, 
give me a simile ! Your favourite Germans would say 
she was like a Psyche in the grasp of the serpents — she 
may weep, implore, writhe in the toils— but she can 
never escape.” Her manner was playful, but thq^me 
bittemesa to which we have before alluded i^gnt be 
diaoenied beneath the aaaniiied levity. 

" My will is my Paydm,” returned he ; 'Mi atrug^ 
and suffeit, bat baa not atrength to set itself free.** 

" But then,” said Ediths " I think your deaite to km 
free can seairoely he so very atrong. Tfaeie mniit be 
BemeUiiBg,^ae. to contend with it.” 

You afw right,” ^ replied, " I eoaid net live in 
solitude. S^pnthy is as necessary to me aa the very air 


Ibieathe. I am foreveraeekliigforlh^^^iMcepti^ 
dross and tinsel instead of ih^kugging tkim for a UUIe ' 
while with a fool's fhney that they are venl^flndlng out 
^at th^ are not the true gold^ai^Mr 
wrath and scorn, and setting out aaolr Upon the some 
search, to be again deceive^ dnd th begin It all over 
again ; till I am inclined at last to <|uesiioti #hsthor 
there is really any such thing in the world, sad whotherj 
if there be, it is worth while to take so mueh troiiHIo In 
looking for it. But 1 don’t want to arrive at tlita con- 
clusion, for if I were once ihorooglily eouvinced of 
1 believe I should take the find, opportunity of walk log 
out of the world altogether, by a shorter and more 
effectual way than merely secluding myself from IL"' 

" No, you would not,” cried Mrs. Dalton ; " wesknosa 
of will would again beset you. Like Guctho. you would 
take the dagger to hod with you night after iiighL ludd 
the point tenderly to your heart for half an hour, 
ing meanwhile most philosophically with yunrseli’ i hen 
—go to sleep.” 

" If I am Psycho, you are the serpent !” cxchiiniod 
Mr. Thornton. 

" Yes,” retorted she, " hut you would roquin' no t'jtM 
to escape from my toils." 

" And now,” said Edith, “you have told us what you 
have been thinking of during those six months (ho 
third question \i'as, what were you feeling 1” 

"Don’t ask me,” replied he, quickly; ** I iHllote I 
never felt at all till this moment.” 

From most persons this spewh would have soundi d 
liko a mere jesting compliment, hut there was sostnuig 
a colouring of Bcntinicnt in Mr. Thornton's playfulnc-s 
that Edith felt herself hlush, and then hlush douidy 
lest the first ombarrasHment Mhoiihl bo mfsiiiterimdoi) 

" The dressing-bell rang ten minutes ago,” said Mi*!. 
Dalton, abruptly, "and Sir Mark and Lady HoiiXiinho 
have already taken wing. Come, Edith, or we shall not. 
have time to arrange our bouquets.” 

She quitted the room us she spoke, followed by Miss 
Kinnaird. Mr. Thornton saiintci'od to the window, and 
stood for some minutes listlessly gazing at the smooth 
green lawn, with its carefully giDuped shnilw, trim 
borders, and delicate flow'er-baskots no inapt, though 
certainly a most favourahie syijiiiol of the elegant, mui* 
vcationalisms of which he hud just expressed his lutiuuid 
abhorrence. Ho was roused by a light tup on the shoul 
der, and, turning round, he behehl his cousin, her iu< a 
radiant with restored good-huuiour. 

"Now, Godfrey, what do you think of herJ” cried 
she, eagerly. 

" She is fauUlcRS,” returned he, " or else I havi* lost 
my power to criticize. Amy, I muM paint her piefun'. 
Do contrive it for me- -you know yon can niauugc any- 
thing and anybody, when you please.” 

Even you ?” inquired she, archly. 

" Yes, truly,” he answered. "Am I not here in 
obedience to your summons ? though in this case to obi y 
was to please myself.” 

" Ah !” replied Amy, " I am afraid that is always the 
secret of my power over you. I should not dare test It 
by asking you to do what did not please yonnsidf." 

" Nay, not seriously, my cousin,’’ said he, taking Ker 
hand, and looking earnestly into her eves, " do you rmi 
know that the task would Ijocomo a pleasure if it wijjri» 
done at your request?” 

Bhe shook her bead, smilingly, as she answered, 

" Well, Godfrey, I will have fiiith in your friendsMjg 
Having so little to lg||;«|)erhaps, makes me <H)Hardfy 
-now, don't answer me that 


about losing that litU 


does not apply to you. And as to vour f»reseni wish, 
Hia the easiest thing in the world. You ciumui suppose 
that BO beautiful a creature as Edith has finished hw 
third season without lesmihfl! her own charms, it wl|| 
only seem to her a very natural and necessary little bit 
of homage on your pari” 

" Ah,” said he, with a sigh, " pity that she has l>eell 
out three seasons 1” 
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Mn. Dalton fixed her eyes on him for a moment with 
an expireMion of restrained mirth. Then comproBsing 
her and keeping silence with an effort, she darted 
firom the room to commence the important business of 
the toilette . — ** Simpleton that 1 am I" said she, chid- 
ingly, to herself, as her maid looped up her dress with 
geranium and myrtle, and fastened the blossoms among 
her profuse ringlets. ** 1 had nearly marred my own 
scheme at its very commencement 1^ a little outbreak 
of Jealous vanity. So irrational ! To pick out a wife 
for Godfrey, and then begin to be angry because he 
overlooks me in his admiration of her f Absurd ! Well, 

I only hope he will not be too precipitate. Edith is 
not a woman likely to dispense with the wooing which 
is our sex’s privilege. We have a full month before us, 

I shall be quite satisfied if, by the end of that time, he 
comes to the point. And then — I shall go down to 
Beechwood for the winter.” 

And a sombre expression stole into her large dark 
eyes, and a gradual languor seemed to unstring her 
graceful limbs. Few who had beheld the apathy with 
which she submitted to the adornments which her silent 
attendant lavished upon her, would have believed that 
her face was capable of such sparkling animation—hcr 
manner of such vivacious coquetry. But when the last 
curl had been arranged, and the last bouquet fastened, 
she passed her hand over her forehead, and, with a 
sudden expression of contempt, wliether for herself or 
for the subject of her meditations we cannot say, she 
resumed, as with an efibrt, her ordinary demeanour, and | 
descended to the drawing-room. — Bcechwood was her 
Hous. 

Shall we inquire into Edith's thoughts during the 
same half-hour 1 No. Time will dcvelopc them At 
dinner she was a little surprised to see Mr. Thornton 
the life and leader of the party, but she felt strangdy 
interested by the idea that, under all this sparkling 
vivacity, there was a concealed melancholy of tempera- 
ment, known, in all probability, only to herself and to 
his cousin. The latter appeared fully to undersUnd 
the art of drawing him out, and under her judicious 
management he scattered repartees, puns, and illustra- 
tions, with a prodigality perfectly astonishing. Edith 
was at some aistanco from him, and fully occupied in 
listening ; she was thankful to be seated between a fat 
squire and a taciturn curate, neit<her of whom endea- 
voured to divert her attention. The style of Mr. Thorn- 
ton's conversation was perfectly new to her, and she 
eqjoyed it not a little. Nothing seemed to come amiss 
to him ; no subject was evaded, no remark unanswered. 
From theology down to gourmaiidism, from politics to 
pic-nioB— wherever the conversation- ball glanced, there 
was he ready to catch and to return it with untiring 
vigour. If he had no argument at hand, he had a 
simile ; and if that failed him, he supplied its place by 
a jest. Nothing was too deep or too shallow, too high 
or too low, bnt his wit could touch, or his fancy em- 
bellish it. She had no time to analyze, even if she 
had bean capable of doing so, — she could only admire. 
And a stnmgo kind of feeling came upon her as she 
walked meditatively back to the drawing-room, as 
though all deep thought and laborious study were but 
waste of time, and thefe was no topic which could not 
be fully discussed and satisfoctorilv settled in a conver- 
sation. Strange, also, it seemed, that some of the topics 
should be handled at all ; atran^r still, that one who 
could handle them so delicately should not have shrunk 
from exercislne his skill in.. jPail )lic. But of this she 
had neither leisure nor inclifipion to think at any 
length. She was entertained, iiiisrested, fiweinated; she 
had experienced a new sensation. 

(To be continued. J 


SNOW-SHOE^. ! 

It is interesting to notice the skill and contrivance 
with which man adapts himself to the different climates 
and physical peculiarities of the countries in which 
Providence has assigned him a dwelling. Places, which 
to us would seem utterly desolate, are not only rendered 
habitable, but are made to afford many of the pleasures 
and even luxuries of life. Natural difficulties are over- 
come with a readiness in the application of means which 
may well excite our admiration and esteem. In the 
chilly regions of the north, where the cold is too in- 
tense for the growth even of the rugged pine,— where, 
during a large portion of the year, the waters are bound 
up with frost, and the earth is hidden beneath deep 
snow, the Esquimaux uses both the ice and the snow in 
the construction of a dwelling, which he finds warm 
and comfortable, while the external air is often more 
than fifty degrees below zero. When the hunting 
grounds of the Indian are hidden beneath the same 
glittering mantle, on which we should suppose a foot 
heavier than that of a bird would fiud it impossiblo t o 
tread with safety, the hunter and the traveller never- 
theless fearlessly pursue their way by means of one of 
those skilful contrivances alluded to above. Experi- 
ence has taught him that, by enlarging the surface of 
his foot, the slight cohesion among the particles of tlie 
snow beneath him is sufficient to support his body ; and, 
accordingly, he supplies himself with a pair of snow- 
shoes, with which he steps fearlessly forward over drifts 
which, without such aid, would prove fatal to him. 

The snow-shoe in common use in the North Aiir.- 
rican continent consists of two light bars of wood 
fastened together at their extremities, and bowed vi .it 
wards by means of transverse bars inserted bet\\;o«u 
them. The side bars arc first brought inJLo sbap'' uy 
means of a frame, and are dried before a fire. The 
front part of the shoe turns up like the prow of a boat, 
and the part behind terminates in an acute angle. The 
spaces between the bars are filled up with a fine netting 
of leathern thongs, except that part behind the main 
bar, which is occupied by the foot ; the netting is ilicrc 
close and strong, and the foot is attached to the main 
bar by straps passing round the heel, but only fixing 
the toes, BO tlmt the heel rises after each step, and the 
tail of the shoe is dragged on the snow. Between the 
main bar and another in front of it, a small space is 
left, permitting the toes to descend a little in the act of 
raising the heel to make the step forward, which pre- 
vents their extremities from chafing. The length of a 
snow-shoe is from four to six feet, and the breadth one 
foot and a half to one and three quarters, being adapted 
to the size of the wearer. The motion in waking in 
them is perfectly natural, for one shoe is level with the 
snow, when the edge of the other is passing over it. 
It is not easy to use snow-shoes among bushes without 
frequent overthrows, or to rise afterwards without 
help. Each shoe weighs about two pounds. The 
northern Indian shoes differ a little from those of the 
southern Indians, having a greater curvature on the 
outside of each shoe ; one advantage of which is, that 
when the foot rises, the overbalanced side descends and 
throws off the snow. All the superiority of European 
art has been unable to improve the native contrivance 
of this useful machine.^ 

it is not difficult to walk in snow-shoes, but one un- 
accus^med to their use is sure to suffer severely from a 
violetnt inflammation and swelling of the instep and 
ankles, called by the Canadians vial d ra>quette. This 
disease seldom excites compassion in the more experi- 
enced travellers, who push on as fiist as they can, 
resardless of the pain of the sufferer. 

Snow-shoes are apt to get clogs^» especially in firosty 
weather, rendering frequent halte necessary, in order • 


(1) FTsnklin's fltat Journey to the shoreiof the Frier See. i 
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to get rid of the incumbrance. When there ia wnter 
under the snow, and the coif is severe, large lumps of 
ice form on the snow-shoes, and the foot at every st^ 
seems as if it were chained to the ground. 

In travelling to any considerable distance over snowy 
regions, the party must, of course, carry with them 
sufficient provisions for the whole journey. These are 
generally conveyed on dog-sledges, made of two or 
throe fiat boards, curving upwards in front, and fastened 
together by transverse pieces of wood above. They are 
BO thin, that if heavily laden, they bend with the ine- 
qualities of the surface over which they pass. The 
ordinary dog-sledges are eight or ten feet long, and 
very narrow, but the lading is secured to a lacing round 
the edges. The weight usually placed upon a sledge 
drawn by three dogs at the commencement of a journey, 
is not less thnu three hundred pounds, which, however, 
suffers a daily diminution from the consumption of 
provisions. nMic sledge itself weighs about thirty 
pounds. When the snow is hard frozen, or the track 
well trodden, the rate of travelling is about two and a 
half miles an hour, including rests, or about fifteen 
miles a-day. Tf the snow is loose, the speed is, of 
course, much less, and the fatigue greater. 

The general dress of the winter traveller is a capot^ 
with a hood to put up under the fur cap in windy wea- 
ther, or in the woods to keep the snow from the neck. 
The trowHcrs are of leatlier ; and the feet are protected 
b\ mocasHins of ox hide, or, still better, of the skin of 
the door. 'I’he very best arc of the hide of the moose 
d»,er, but this Kubstanee is very scarce. The foot is 
fiivt wrapped in a piece of blanket, cut for the purpose, 
aii ' then thrust into the mocassin, which is fastened by 
tl’.uigi*. of soft leather passing round the ankles. The 
purl of the mocassin is composed of loose fiaps 
which are parsed under the stocking, which reaches no 
lower than tlic ankle ; by this contrivance the snow is 
kept out, and tho foot is made warm and comfortable. 
The traveller’s costume is completed by a blanket or 
leatijcrn coat, secured by a belt round the waist, from 
wliieh hang l)is fire bug, knife, and hatchet. 

Cajdaiii Head has given a lively description of a 
journey in Canada, in the depth of winter, when the 
snow was lying deep on the ground. The district was 
a wild one, without, roads or even a track ; the ground 
was too rough, and the snow too deep for a sleigh ; and 
the party chose the frozen surface of a river as the 
smoothest path. They marched in single file, moving 
heavily along upon their snow-shoes, seldom speaking, 
except at the end of every half hour the foremost of 
the party yielded his place to one of the rest ; the duty 
of the leader being the most laborious, he having to 
open a i)ath for the others. During the day, a snow- 
storm had been threatening ; Still, however, we went 
on, and it grew darker and darker, till a heavy fall of 
Bnow, driven by a powerful wind, came sweeping along 
the desert track, directly in our teeth ; so that, what 
with general fatigue, and the unaccustomed position of 
the body in the snow-shoes, I could hardly bear up and 
stand against it. The dreary howling of the tempest 
over the wide waste of Bnow rendered the scene even 
still more desolate ; and with the unmitigated prospect 
before us of cold and hunger, our party plodded on in 
sqllcn silence, each, in his own mind, well aware that 
it was utterly impracticable to reach that night the 
place of our destination. 

" But, in spite of every obstacle, the strength of the 
two Canadians was astonishing ; with bodies bent for- 
ward, and leaning on their collar, on they inarched, 
drawing the tobogins* after them with a in- 
defatigable step ; and we had all walked a little more 
iha-n gcvcn hours, when the snow-storm had increased 
to such a pitch of violence, that it seemed impoasible 
for any human creature to withstand it,— it bid defiance 
even to their most extraordinary ezertionB. Tho wind 

(l) A small hand iledga /or carryliig provisions. 


new blew a burricanc. We were unable to nee eaob 
other at a greater distance than ten vaidi, and ilie drift 
gave an appearance to the anifime of the laowju wm 
pasaing over, like tliat of an agitated sea. Reeled 
round every now and then by the wind, we were en- 
veloped in clouds so dense, that a strong sente of suf- 
focation was absolutely produced.** The patty, there- 
fore, halted, and sought the friendly shelter of a pine 
forest, where they levelled a niaplo-troe, and having 
gathered some large pieces of bark, proceeded ie iltovri 
away the snow from a square spot uf ground. ** The 
fibrous bark of the white cedar, previously ruhlmd to 
powder between tho hands, was igulied, and blowing 
upon this, a flame was produced. This being fed, first 
by the silky peelings of tho birch bark, and then by 
the bark itself, the oily and pitchy matter burst forth 
into full action, and a splendid firo riUHod its fiauios 
and smoke amidst a pile of huge lugs, to which utia and 
all of us were constantly and eagerly contribuilng. ' 

The place of encampment is UHually called hutf 
and as soon as the snow has been cleiired away, is 
usually covered with pine brandies, over wiiivh the 
party spread their blankets and coats, aiifl sleep in 
warmth and comfort, by keeping a good fire til (heir 
feet, without any otlier canopy than the sky, even 
though the thermometer should be far below M>ro. 

“The lUTJval at the place of onnnnpmont/' says 
Franklin, “ gives immediate occupation to every one 
of the party, and it is not until the sleeping place has 
liecn arranged, and a suffieiency of wood eoltccicd as 
fuel for the night, t hat tho lire is allowed to bo kindled. 
The dogs alone romain inactive during this husy scone, 
being kept harnessed to their burdens until the nien 
have leisure to unj>aek tho sledges, and hang upon the 
trees every article of provision out of the roach of 
these rapacious animals.’' 

Similar in its uhch (o tho snow-shoe is (he snow-skaie 
of the Norwegian, and Is, indeed, a tar more jHiworliil 
and eftieicut niaehiiu*. The or snow skat4?H, con- 
sist of two thin, narrow pieces of fir, of uncmial lengths, 
and turned up in front. The longer skaio, wiileh 
measures about seveu feet, is used on tho loft foot ; (ho 
other, which is about two foot shorter, on tho right. 
The width is about three inches, and the thickness at 
the part where the foot is placed, alMiut an inch. Kirong 
loops of willow, or of fir root, are fixed to the sides, 
through which are passed the loathcr thougs fur ailtudi- 
iug tho skate to the foot. The skateH are smeanal with 
intch, and on Iho under side is a hollow groove to pre- 
vent slipping. The under side is also covered with seal- 
skin or rough bear-hide, for the same ]>uri)osc. 

During the wars between Sweden and Norway, two 
regiments were trained to tho use of those skates, and 
were called tSkielahert;, or skate runners. Those two 
battalions consisted of about six liundrod meu, and 
were drilled during winter. Their rifles were slung, 
and each man carried a staif, flattened at tho end, to 
prevent it from sinking in the snow, and to assist him 
in leaping over such obstaeles as stood in tho wav. 
They descended hills with wonderfiil rapidity ; and in 
drawing up, they left room betwoou the files to turn 
in the skates, which they did by changing the right 
foot by an extraordinary motion which would HOam to 
dislocate the ankle. “ An army would be completely 
in the power of evon a handful of iliese troops, Which, 
stopped by no obstacle, and swift as the wind, KSight 
attack it on all points ; while tho depth of the snow, 
and the nature of the country, would not only make 
any pursuit impossUder but almost denrive thom of the 
means of defence, fte Skielfibere, sUil hovering voniid 
them like swallows, skimming the ley surfai^ and deal* 
ingdestruction upon their hripless advervarlcs.” 

llie ^ates are stiU in common use in Norwayi the 
widely-dispersed infaabit|iiits, without distinction dT age 
or sex, making use of them in winter ; travevsing 
mountains, lakes, and arms of tho sea, as well ss level 
ground, and often eaving several leagues of tho dia* 
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tanoe they are obliged to travel at other seasonB. On a 
eoinmon road» a good skater will travel filter than a 
horse in a sledge. His progress up hill, however, is 
alow and fatiguin:^, and on hard snow he would slip 
backwards but for the rough skin on the under surface 
of the skates. But he descends the steepest mountains 
with astonishing rapidity, avoiding precipices, and 
guiding his flight with his pole. It is said that con- 
siderable skill and practice are required to become a 
good snow-skater. 


A SKETCH OP DOMESTIC LIFE.’ 

CHA1». VII. — OIIKIBTIAN FBflLINOS. 

** You know as w’cll as I do the unsettled state of the 
neighbouring country,” said the young clergyman, after 
a pause, as he leaned against his father’s writing-desk. 
“ The consequences are, lawlessness, bloodshed, and the 
destruction of all civil and domestic rights, under the 
guise of liberty and justice.” 

" I know — I know,” answered Daniclis. ** But go on ; 
why this strange introduction to the matter on which 
you are about to speak I ” 

Jacob continued, ** The worst of all appears to me to 
be the want of religious and moral feeling. The machine 
of state is soon put right ; but social virtues are not so 
easily restored. For months there has been no public 
worship ; the clergy have fled, or been driven away for 
their political opinions, and the schools arc empty.” 

** I almost fancy you wish to become a missionary to 
the disturbed districts; is it really sol ” 

“ Yes,” answered Jacob. “ A request has boon sent to 
me in the name of several parishes ; they wish me to 
try to restore the worship of God. Children are unbap- 
tised, marriage rites not celebrated, the sick and the 
dying in vain long for religious consolation, and the 
services of the church are quite neglected. My own lot, 
in the midst of civil war and dissensions, will be most 
unsafe. Not even one parish, not a regular stipend is 
seeured to me, the whole countiy is so unsettled,” 

** And what answer did you givel ” 

" That I would do nothing without your advice.” 

** And that advice, my dear son, is that you sRould 
not quit your own country, to which your services are 
due.” 

** But, father, is not the whole world our countiy, 
created by the hand of God 1 Is not eveiy one our 
neighbour whom we are commanded to love as our- 
selves I ” 

** Right, my dear child; but I imagined that the 
neighbourhood of your parents, the opportunities you 
eiijoy of association with the friends of your youth, 
would bind you to yonr home with links of iron ; and 
that even an affair of the heart would make it difficult 
for you tih tear yonrsdf away, and risk your life and hap- 
ping in a foreign land.” 

As the Elder said this, Jacob cast down his eyes ; 
eonseiotts what his father alluded to, he hesitatingly 
replied, “ Yes, very difficult ; but the greater the sacri- 
fice, the more acceptable is it in thegres of God.” 

** You have well said,” answered DanieUs, to whom 
the blnriies and hesitation of his son revealed the 
secret of the young man's heart, and one cause of his 
departure. After a long pause, tho Jfider, to give a fresh 
turn to the conversation, oontlBiiillS’ 

" But, my son, reflect a lit^ ; 'im are etill so young; 
here you have every thing ne cesss i y fesr the improve- 
ment of your mind; the judigment of enlightened 
persons must have a favouidhle influenoe on your! 
preaching ; and the duties of the {mlpkt are the most 

(1) CondnM firoBi |«se IM. 


important functions of a clergyman. It is a difficult 
office. Eloquence is not alone a gift of nature, but re- 
quires study. 1 fear that in the country, among rude, 
ignorant people, you will neglect this and become an 
eveiy-day preacher, who performs his duties mechani- 
cally, and thinks only of his own advantage.” 

** Dear father, he who is not inspired by his divine 
calling m\i receive inspiration from neither town nor 
village. It seems to me that not less art and study are 
required to elevate to holy things the mind of a peasant 
than that of a dweller in towns.” 

" That may be true, Jacob. But are you indifferent 
to leaving your present circle, where you can do so 
much good, for an unknown and circumscribed district?” 

That does not alarms me. Man’s activity and good- 
ness depend not on the extent of his sphere of actiop. 
His own will, strongtli, and deeds, create the region of 
his operation.” 

The assenting nod of the Elder seemed to approve 
of his son’s opinions, but be added ; “ Although there 
are two sides to every subject, pray bear in mind, that, 
to do much good, it is needful to think of one’s self and 
one’s circuinstancos. Independence is a necessity to a 
man whose wishes tend to universal benevolence. He 
who is needy, and requires help himself, can do little to 
aid others, and only builds castles in the air. Even 
Archimedes required a firm support for his feet before 
he engaged to raise the earth with his lever ; and a 
moderate independence and good position in society, 
whether earned by our exertions or the result of our 
calling, alone give us this support.” 

The expression of the young man's face showed that 
he did not quite comprehend his father's observations, 
or thought them unsuitable to the subject. He replied 
in an absent manner, Undoubtedly.” 

''Well,” continued the Elder, ‘*you arc at present in 
an enviable situation, with good prospect.s for the future. 
In a few years, you will have a profitable living, which 
will secure you from want for life. Poverty is the 
bitterest of all cares, because the most contemptible, 
and yet the most pressing of our suflerings. When 
you have left your parish, as you desire, to devote 
yourself to the service of others, you will soon be for- 
gotten, and on your return those who have not quitted 
the service of your church will be preferred to you. 1 
allow the pressing need of our revolutionary neigh- 
bours ; they wont honest and active pastors ; but from 
their own unsettled state, they cannot secure to you 
either a provision for life or even daily bread. Con- 
sider well, my dear boy, and when you take a loving 
partner for life, as you most likely will, think how you 
are to support her.” 

The countenance of Jacob became crimson, but his 
was not the blush of shame, but was the glow of inspi- 
ration. Earthly love might have mingled with his feel- 
ings, but it soon subsided, and religious enthusiasm 
alone remained. Ho raised his eyes to heaven, then 
walked up to bis father, and seizing his two hands said, 
in a tone of voice which seemed to crave forgiveness for 
the warmth of his language : 

" Dear fiither, I know you well, your love and your 
principles. If one of the apostles bad come to his 
Heavenly Master, as I have come to you, would he have 
received the like answer ? ” 

The Elder was silent. He looked for some time at Kis 
son with much surprise, and then said with deep kind- 
ness and affection, 

" If this is your tray of thinking my dear Jacob, 1 
con have nothing to sar against it. Go, fulfil your duty 
as your conscience bids yon ; God will be with yon. 
Even should ^our ChristiaxL feeing lead you into earthly 
sorrow, it w&l ensure you a glorious resurreetion and 
a throne in lieaven. Gk>, my bobi, and may God bleaa 
you." 

The father pteeaed his ao^ to his breast with emo- 
Uon, and the moistened eyes of the young man diowed 
how deeply he felt. 
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fram Tillage to Tillage, giiing good odTlati, pra^ng 
n«> . « dying, oelobratiag mtrriagM, and ro wtubllrti- 

CHAp. Till. sEir-DENiAL. jBcLoolB. Denying himself oveiy voinlbrt, hin home 

The mother consicnied to Jacob's departure, though was a deserted, liaif-empty house, barely Ihrnlaheil, but 
with a heavy heart. Bhe felt much for poor Else, who, provided with arms against any surpnae. Hi# dally 
in various ways, heard many words which informed her mtercoiirso was with a wild, ignorant peopU* ; he 
of Jacob’s resolves, alihough it was never openly dis- even accompanied them to battle to give aid, api ritual 
cussed. The news seemed to fall like a sentence of and temporal, to the wounded. 

death upon her quiet and silent happiness. ShU could Yet all these privations could not drive the ytumg 
not oppose her lover’s departure, and even had she man from the path in which he trod without fknaOeiiin, 


dared, she would have died rather than have betrayed 
feelings which she could scarcely understand herself. 
Khc carefully avoided a meeting with Jacob, towards 


though with all the zeal of a fanatic, and in which ho 
persevered without hope of reward, eipi»sed to tbo 
taunts and reproaciies of his acquaint4incc. Kiwn 


whom her whole being felt attracted by the unseen Danielis did not escape oeusuro from those who think 
indiicncc of love. If obliged to address him in his that in providing for their children coriirortably and 
parents' presence, she spoke calmly, and yet she felt as well without consulting the will of Dod, they have ml- 
though her soul was longing to pour itself out in affec- filled their highest duty. The Elder was not atl(*ctod 
tionate words. And when by chance her eyes turned by their reprehensions, nor hurt by their offoiii»)^o ox- 
upon him, tlieir expression a^as one of complaint and pressions and forebodings of ill. “ He It so," bo wioihl 
gentle reproueb, to which he answered by looks of love, say to his w'ife; *M.he uiijiist rcproaidies ol' man bung 
consolation, and hope. the favour of (lod. What my son is now doing, was 

But what the young lovers succeeded in concealing done by the noblest of men In olden times; and ibough 
from every one else, almost from each other, did not their meed was death, from the barlmrity of the ago In 
escape the penel ration of Mother Anna, and she felt the which they lived, yet now they arc reverwi as inarlvrs 
secret sorrow of Jacob and Else, even more than her and saints. Ijet our Jacob ))ursiie his path ns a ito'S- 
owii. One day when alone wdtb her son, she said t.o him, wnger ot pea(;e and an apostle of the Oospel, followtng 
“ Your departure grieves me much, my dear boy. I in the rear of his prodceessors, the bcuefaotois of 
feel that I sliall seldom see you ; the path of danger mankind.” 
you have chosen, and the sacrifice you make of home, of 
your living, and of your prospects, contribute to my 

sadness; hut 1 trust in God. 1 confess to you, that for oiui*. ix .— the mTivH aiSBTiNU. 

one reason only do I rejoice at your plan,— it may A year passed aw'ay,— a year rich in blossoms and 
restore peace to Else and to you. Your presence is harvests —like every other that w'c welcome so warmly, 
destructive to her quiet, and her welfare, as well as and so coldly see depart. Nature’s creating hand, ns if 
yours, lies near iny heart. For this cause and no other, wearied with daily toil, sought repose on iis wintry l»cd ; 
1 can bear you wandering in a strange laud. Else is and the snow-flakes fell like dreams upon its resting 
little more than a child ; her affection is a dream, from place, while the hoarfriist, melted by the pale sun-beainH, 
w'hlch you must not awaken her, if you love her truly, was dissolved from ibo branches of the trees. 

Go, my child, be wise and happy. To persist in wishes Christmas, the pleasantest of the domestic feast# In 
we Ciuinot gratify, is wrong. Go, and God bo with you I the Elder’s family, drew near. All the household ware 
Forget every thing except yourself, and the reward of busy preparing their gifts in secret. Such hiding and 


your own good conscience.” 


seeking, such coansolling and guessing, such jests aiul 


Jacob looked fondly at his mother, and took her hand whispers, were never seen or heard, as the mcniorablo 
in his, as ho replied, “Dear mother, you cannot be day approached. On Ohristmas*cv« every one delivered 
serious. Musi I forget my mother, my father, and bis or her gifts to the parents, to be deposited on (he 
Else? No, I must first forget myself. While memory table under the mysterious folds of a white cloth. Ait 
endures, you three will be tliere enshrined. But calm then left the room, that the presonts so carefully cou 
your uneasinoRs. Because 1 love innocence and holiness, cealed might be duly arranged by the father and 
1 must love this dear girl, who is so pure from all guile, mother. 

Whether she will ever be my wife, I know not ; but she The night seemed interminable to the impatient 
will occupy my thoughts during my whole life. Do memhers of the family. Before dawn, the father llglibsl 
not think me a coward who can lose his reason in a the numerous wax-lights on all tliu tal>les, and in the 
Werther fever. I love with open eyes ; therefore, tho branches of the Cliristmas tree, ami then went in #tian>h 
happiness of this noble girl is dearer than my own. If of the eager troop, who were assembled in Else'# 
a worthier than I were to offer his hand, and he could chamber. Full of expectation, th<>y aaiked in couple# 
make Else happier than myself, I would lead her to him, to the festive hall, where they gave vent to (hair 
though with a bleeding heart.” pleasure, surprise, and admiration, in loud and joyous 

The mother embraced her son with tender love. At acclamations. Jacob, alone, was absent. Every one 
last the parting hour arrived. Parents, brothers, and missed him, wished for him, and pitied him for boing 
sisters, uttered a tender farewell, whispering hope and so far away from the happy scone. All spoke of him, 
courage. But Else stood at the door of the house, all left their own pleasure diminished, since it iHiuld not 
timid and shrinking from view. Jacob extended his be shared with him. Else, alone, was silent ; bol a 
hand as he passed her, — their eyes met ; his, full qf love, deeper sorrow than oven theirs oppressed her heart, and 
made a tender and' mute appeal : the answer was a she would willingly have given vent to her feelinga lii 
tear. Else fled away to her own room, while the young tears. He whom she loved more and more each 
pastor hastened through the garden to the highroad. as she appreciated bis self-devotion, bo was not thstu ; 

Jacob now entered on the path he had chosen, in the kis place was vacant,— there was no gift for him, 
midst of confusion and party strife. He visited his But a few hours passed, and the lagret of all tnui 
father's house at very rare intervals; but his letters changed intogladnegk A letter camefroin Jacob ln- 
gave proof of an energetic spirit, which rose above all nonneing bis return heme that evening. A friend had 
toouble. He had chosen for his head-quarters a little undertaken his duties, and with a mind free tVoiu ciie, 
village, from whence he diverged, and performed his he was coming home to fulfil hln hearPs desreMt widh. 
cWcal duties to the desolate community. On'Sundays ^'He could not,” he said, **reUnauish the pleasure 
he preach^ three or four times a day, sometimea at celebrating with the belo^ household a dav which had 
one place, sometimea nt another ; a eouveyanee being ever been to him the moat solemn nnd tlie moat 


one place, sometimea nt another ; a eouveyanee being ever been to him the moat solemn nnd tlie moat 
in waiting to convey him to the different churohea. esteemed in all the days of the year.” 

During the weak ^ young preacher walked cheerfoUy ^ Bat fiir heaven’s aake,” oxclaitBed Mothoi Anna, la 
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Boon as she was alone with her hosband, and free from 
tho noisy mirth of the family; ** how can we make this 
A happy day to dear Jacob 1 We have no festive gift 
for him. Advise me what to do. I can offer him 
sweetmeats; but what a trifle — ^what a poor acknow- 
ledgment of the joy his return gives us, — his safe return 
this dreary winter weather I Or would you place some 
money among my sweets 1 he may want it, poor fellow.** 

Daniclis shook his head, as he answered, ** Money ! 
that is diy nourishment for heart and spirit, though 
useful for eorporeal wants and neccBsities. Let us think 
of a nobier gift; he deserves it! He has made a 
sacrifice to the highest of duties, and has resigned the 
most easy and pleasant life, one that all would desire, 
for a gloomy existence, surrounded by troubles and 
dangers. He may sink under it. No one, except God 
and his own conscience, can reward him as he merits ; 
but let ns now gratify the strongest of his earthly 
wishes. Come, I have a happy thought.” He whis- 
pered something to his wife with a smile 

Mother Anna at first looked at him doubtfully, as if 
quite alarmed ; but the expression of her features soon 
changed, and her face beamed with a joy which lighted 
up her whole countenance. 

It is a charming idea,'* exclaimed she ; but how 
shall we gain time! for evening will quickly be here, 
and great preparations will bo needful. Where shall I 
find flowers'! and an invitation munt be sent to all our ' 
relatives. As to the feast, there will bo plenty of good 
things, for 1 am always prepared on a day like this. * 
Then, the goldsmith ; — I must go into the town myself. 
No ! 1 can send. But there is no time to bo lost; 
evening is at hand. Go, my dear husband ; and do 
your part.” I 

Mother Anna set to work so eagerly that she put all ! 
the house in motion ; but no one could guess the reason j 
of these extraordinary preparations. One messenger I 
w'as sent to the town ; another to the wood ; a third to 
invite the guests ; a fourth to tho goldsmith and the 
jeweller. There happened to be a young cousin on 
a visit at the Elder's to whom Mother Anna confided 
tho secret, and whom she chose as her assistant ; and 
when evening came, and the happy Jacob arrived, and 
had embraced his parents, brothers, and sisters, all was 
prepared to make the holy day a most happy one for 
him. 

Much time was spent, as may be well imagined, in 
questions, answers, caresses, and rejoicings over the 
newly-arrived guest. At length the father made his 
way through the joyful family group, and raised his 
voice above tho rest for silence. He took Jacob's hand, . 
and said : — i 

To business, my children, to business ! before we ' 
sit down to supper. Our young missionary has not left 
his post to-day in vain, lie expects his Christmas 
gift. Ah I poor Jacob, you were too late to share with 
tho others. But it would grieve your mother’s heart to 
leave you uncared for at this happy time. Come, 
mother, lead the way into your drawing-room, and we 
will follow. Now, young people, after us cried the 
father, smiling merrily at his flock. 

No sooner said than done. The family entered 
Mother Anna's saloon, which was gaily lighted up. The 
wails were covered with oil-paintings and engravings ; 
with portraits of her children and relatives, or memo- 
rials of friends; for to walk in loving remembrance 
among those dear to her, the dead as well as the living, 
was the sweetest of her quiet domestic feelings. At 
one end of tho room, near a soils, stood a table adorned 
with confectionary of all aorta. To this table the 
father and mother led their son. Both watched his 
looks, smiling, and enjoying his surprise. Jacob 
embraced them both, exclaiming:— 

** How afiectionate, how good you are to me !” 

Affectionate, certainly, repeated the Elder; "but 
goodl~no, Jacob. This table, so triflibig a gift, con- 
tradicts your assertion. However, 1 can, ehonid you 


wish it, add something to these nothings. It is a 
jewel which many will covet, and yet many will re- 
proach you for taking it. Reflect before accepting it, for 
if you do so, you must keep it for ever. It is not mine, 
yet I can ^ve it to you. It costs me nothing, yet 
it will cause you much expense, which expense may 
increase yearly. It delights all who look upon it, and 
I confess it charms me by something magical in its 
form and colour. But in a few years the gold frame 
will tarnish, and then the worth or the worthlessness of 
the jewel will be discovered. Dear Jacob, look not so 
astounded, even though 1 speak in riddles. This jewel 
is itself an enigma, to which time alone can give you a 
clue. Yet, 1 feel certain, that the more anxiety it costs to 
obtain, the greater happiness will it bestow on you. 
But why say more 1 Come, my son, see it with your own 
eyes, and then decide.” 

While the elder thus spoke, the whole family stood 
around him in a circle, listening with much curiosity. 
Danielis opened the door of an ^joining room, and ex- 
claimed, " Follow me 1” 

There, beneath the flower-garlands and ivy branches 
which adorned the chamber, more beautiful in her 
simple white robe than if glittering with jewels,— sat 
Else ; her head bowed down, and her hands clasped in 
deep anxiety. The whole household looked on amazed; 
then followed a deep silence. Jacob stood as though 
petrified with wonder; but joy and ecstasy flashed 
from his eyes. He stretched lorth his arms to his bo- 
loved; Else rose, trembling, and sank fainting with 
happiness upon his faithful breast. 

The father and mother looked on with joyful tears, 
and the rest soon found their tongues in affectionate 
congratulations to the young lovers, who threw them- 
selves into their parents’ arms. 

Scarcely a year from this joyful betrothal, the mar- 
riage of Jacob and Else was celebrated. The Elder and 
his wife live tlieir own young days over again in wit- 
nessing this happy union ; and every coming year adds 
to the bliss of the pastor and his beloved Else. — D.M.M. 


MY FIRST VISIT TO COURT, 
nsseniBKo in a letter to a friend. 

AVowi the German of Starke. 

[Ontthelf Wilhelm Christoph Starke, Protestant minister of 
Balleiistedt, is the author of five small volumes, entitled “Ge- 
mahlde aiis dem Hknslichen Lebcn und Erzahlunf^n ” {Pictures 
illustrative of Domestic Life, and Tales). The simple beauty, 
purity, fidelity, and quiet humour of these sketches are very 
charming; and although these qualities cannot be entirely pre- 
served in a translation, yet it is hoped that the specimens wc are 
about to submit to the reader will convey a favourable idea of an 
author who is almost entirely unknown in this country.] 

Five wearisome hours have I to describe to you, my 
dear friend — ^five hours full of that sort of anguish which 
we may suppose a fish out of water to endure. I feel 
as much relieved as a man that has just paid off a heavy 
debt ; for, since the occurrence of the vexatious events 
of yesterday, I have enjoyed a night of undisturbed 
repose. 0 magic sleep ! how beautifully dost thou 
render rough things smooth, dark things bright ! how 
sweetly dost thou restore troubled spirits to their accus- 
tomed rest, and obliterate the traces of ril past griev- 
ances, except those that arise from a troubled conscience t 
Again we stand like a healthy tree after a storm, look 
back upon past adventures, relate them, and laugh at 
them as at a dream of the night. 

You have long been aware of my sincere regard for 
worthy fanner Kronow, of Tomehurg, and the delight 
with which I participi^ in the simple pleasares of his 
house. His little estate lies opporite to the town. A 
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Bmiling prospect is seen from the upper windows of the 
house, well-fed cattle abound in the yard, and numerous 
signs of rural industiy are scattered evexy where around. 

My journey hither the day before yesterday was 
delightful, and still more so the conversation 1 had 
with my friends on my arrival, accompanied as it was 
with the prospect of a week’s unrestrained enjoyment 
l^neath their hospitable roof. But, as the &rmer 
rightly says, “thistles spring up among the finest 
wheat;” so from one rosy week I must subtract five 
thorny hours, and these 1 am about to describe to you. 

Yesterday morning the secretary of the prince called 
upon my friend, to speak with him, in the name of his 
master, concerning the measurement of some land. 
When that business was concluded, the polite gentle- 
man turned to me, addressed me by name, (for he had 
already heard of me and my village,) and inquired if 
ho had the honour of speaking to the author of the 
moral tales and the work on education. “ The prince 
knows you, and has more than once mentioned you in 
terms of admiration,” said he, in reply to my atfirma- 
tiyc answer to his question; and then, after many 
friendly assurances, he departed. 

Directly after dinner I received a short note from 
him, stating that he had told the prince of my being 
here, that liis royal highness expressed a wish to make 
my acquaintance, and if 1 would bo at the castle by 
three o’clock, the sentinel would conduct me to his (the 
secretary’s) room, and he would introduce me to the 
prince. There was not much more than an hour left 
for me to dress, and to think over the part which I had 
to perform. I felt very anxious to support my literary 
character with dignity, and at the same time to con- 
verse with the freedom and familiarity of a private 
gentleman. That the prince would speak of my writ- 
ings was certain. I therefore thought over a number 
of important subjects, from which 1 drilled a whole 
regiment of idoas, which 1 proposed to jiass in review 
before the prince as an entertainment worthy of the 
kind attention he had showed me. My toilet was 
finished before my ideas were satisfactorily arranged, 
and 1 set out more sleek, w'cU bruslu'd. and whitcly ' 
powdered, than I had been for a long time, while the 
farmer’s eldest son, who accompanied me to the castle, 
could scarcely keep up with my rapid strides. 

When wc arrived at the castle gate, the friendly hoy 
left me, and I received a somewhat energetic challenge 
from the sontinel as to who 1 was and what 1 wanted. 

I requested to be conducted to the secretary. Unim- 
portant as this interruption was, yet it made me pain- 
fully conscious that 1 was out of my proper sphere, in 
which, being known to every one, 1 could come and go 
without being questioned. On this account 1 felt less 
at ease with tho secretary, and more at a loss for words 
than 1 was in the forenoon. The man sat buried in 
papers, and hastily told me to follow him into an 
adjoining room, where 1 should find two distinguished 
gentlemen, whom he named to me, and with whom I 
should pass my time most agreeably until the prince 
was ready to speak with me, which would be before the 
concert, in about an hour’s time. With this be sprang 
hastily before me, opened the door of the apartment, 
and closed it with equal haste when 1 had entered. The 
magnificence of the walls and tho ceiling, the multitude 
of ornaments, and the splendour of tho furniture, bewil- 
dered mo, so that I could observe nothing quietly; 
while the torrent of words which the two ^ntlemen 
poured forth, one after thO' other, and sometimes both 
toother, upon me, exposed me between two fires of 
politeness, which 1 could return only 1^ a mute and 
somewhat bashful Bucoession of bows. To add to mj 
perplexity, I had entirely forgotten their long, and, to 
my ears, most unfamiliar titles; and fbaring to ofihnd 
by addresung a cold 8» to ewdi of them, 1 became 
more and more embarrassed and helpless. 

Oh, that afl ^ose who move in high and splmdld 
stations had enough of charity and kxiowlodge of man- 


kind not to despise at once those ponons In the middle 
ranks of life who may ohanoo to be tom firom tlmir 
station, and placed for a fow hours in their company, 
even though they do conduct themselves tediously and 
awkwardly. At home, and among their own auhirs, 
they are probably active and Intelligent^ convsriiatluiiai> 

I and pleasing ; while, in a new order of things* they 
would know as little how to conduct themselves as 
would tho most accomplished courtier if he were sud- 
denly transported from a German castle intt) tho palaoe 
of the Emperor of China. Some such thoughts m those 
passed confusedly through my head as 1 stood hefbre 
these two gentlemen ; but roy thoughts did not help to 
restore my composure, for 1 judged, perhaps uivlusttyi 
that they wore not likely to hoar this in mind. Their 
coolness and my warmth, their composure and iny 
agitation, formed so striking a contrast, that I Iteranie 
more and more silent and disheartened. Twh’o did 1 
attempt to collect my scaltcred thoughts, but ini led. 
All that I said, even that which 1 uttered uith wiiruith, 
appeared to me consiraiued and empty, pointlosn unci 
fiat, because it was accompanied with the fotdiuu' of 
internal restraint; and so 1 lust all seiraatislariiuii, 
without which a man can seldom coutrihuto to the 
satisfaction of others. 

“ Probably you admire beautiful prospects,’* said one 
of the two gentlemen, opening a window for in<\ and 
then turning aw'ay with indifference. With such a 
prospect before me, if I bad only been loft, to myself 
for a single quarter of an hour, or, still better, hail liad 
you, my dear friend, by my side, I shouhl huvii ri'oo- 
vered my senses, and have been myself again. *rho 
prospect was too beautiful to leave mo unituoed. 
Within the graceful eurvo of the distant horisoii ucre 
included several towns, and many hamlets, willi iliu 
territories peculiar to each. On one side wore richly 
wooded hills; on the other, widespread pasture lands; 
and directly beneath mo was (he castle garden, faiitc 
fully and scientifically adorned, near which the h^>Mll 
river peacefully glided along, creeping artistically round 
a little wood, and finally, in one magnificent swoop, 
encircling the town. Then the numerons bouses whieh 
so prettily dotted the laudseape awakened a yet sti'tiuiier 
sympaihy within mo, while tho incessant changes in tno 
degree of light which illumined it excited a slight feel 
ing of pcnsivencss. Whilst one side of the landsmpo 
wan glowing in the bright sunshino, the thick clouds of 
evening clothed the other side in ohscurity; so that 
between the two resulted a most beautiful play of light 
and shade 

Full of inexpressible emotion, I turned my garo into 
the room. The two gentlemen were standing near tho 
door, conversing about the bas-ridiofs which ^ornotl it. 
It did not occur to me tiiat those who w'oro in tho 
daily habit of seeing this prospect were not likely t<r 
fall into raptures at its beauty ; but the excflenieut 1 
was in, and perhaps also a secret wish to show by my 
conversation that 1 really was a man of some feeling, 
drew from mo a speech, which I felt almost before I ban 
uttered it to be inflatcdlClid cold. “ Truly,” exolaitnod 
1, “ when such a glorious landscape does not seise Ote 
imagination and captivate the senses, man mnsft be 
destitute of mind or of feeling, and as sui'h worthy of 
pity !” One of the gentlemen looked up at me ogaty, 
with eyes full of curiosity, waiting to hear someUiittg 
more, equally extravagant ; the other laughed ; ai^ 1 
stood rebuffed and terrified, like a child who has Just 
broken a glass. “ That was stupid,” thought I, ami 1 
felt as if I would say as much. 1 stammered out selnC' 
thing by way of limitation to my sweeping eondenMia- 
tion, which, as far as I can remember, did not m»ch 
mend it ; and I now felt so thoroughly abashed, thm 1 
did not even look again upon the rich landseMyie, 
whereby, as it afterwards occurred to me, the gentleihtti 
must have thought that my sentimentality had iiny 
soon evaporated 

Nevertheless, they gave themselves some tveubleto 
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auike tli« ficniTmation general : th^ asked me about regiment of ideas srhudi I bad so indnstrionsly, bat so 
this one and that one, and, what must have been quite yainly drilled, was of no use to me. 1 had supposed 
indifferent to them, about my station, my place of that the prince would of course say something about 
abode, my acquaintance, kc. My replies were very ray book on education : 1 was therefore prepared to 
unready, and but little to the purpose. At one time 1 add to his remarks a statement of my own experience 
so far forf^ot myself as to speak of one of my neigh- as to the necessity of making better provision for the 
boor’s affairs with as much zeal and particularity as if education of the poor, by the further distribution and 
the mail had lieen their cousin. I then remembered general improved management of schqols. But it was 
that I was getting too discursive, and directly after my too bad— be did not honour my education book with 
talk was, on the other hand, too restrained. In short, one word, but merely asked whet^r I was not soon 
every moment I was forgetting the position I was in ; going to bring out something new. I now fell into the 
my mind led me from the company of strangers into same error as 1 had committed with my former com- 
that of old acquaintance— from the castle to my own panions 1 was either too discursive or too abrupt. I 
village. To maintain a discourse was therefore impos- gave as minute a detail of my negotiations with my 
fiiblo. ''These gentlemen were not made for me!** publisher, as if the prince had been a bookseller. 1 
thought I ; but now I see how unjust 1 was, for it then bethought myself that sucli details were not 
might ah 0 have occurred to them, " The roan was not decorous, and began to talk about my unpublished 
made for us 1” and if they did think so, they thought work in as familiar a manner as if the prince himself 
right. Our intercourse now became monosyllabic, and had fairly copied the manuscript from my hand, 
it was evidently kept up only to prevent yawning. One My unsuitable expressions, my familiar address, my 
of them stood before a picture ; the other walked incoherent remarks, all that escaped from my lips only 
slowly up and down, with his hands folded behind him, served to constrain me more and more. I glowed as if 
or pulled now and then at his neckcloth, or adjusted I stood before a furnace, and compressed iny toes 
his shiiirfrill ; while I, with inward misgiving, looked until they ached. My increasing perplexity and the 
towards the sky, which was becoming more and more distress of my situation were more and more apparent 
clouded, and longed to be again at Kronow’s cottage. to the good natured prince — his questions therefore he- 
When wc fail to make acquaintance with a man by came more simple and considerate, while the throbbing 
attempting to exchange thoughts and feelings, we may of my heart and the earnest desire for deliverance from 
often succeed by means of a pinch of snuff. So seemed this scene increased every moment, 
to think the walking gentleman, for he suddenly At this juncture the secretary suddenly entered, 
stopped and held out his snuff-box to me. 1 declined approached his highness, and said something to him, 
with a how. “ But it is very unseemly in me,’* thought of which I only understood ilic words, “just arrived.” 
I, " to slight his kind offer,” so lifted up my hand to The prince made me a very friendly bow, and hastened 
take a pinch. He had withdrawn the box, but politely away accompanied by the secretary. There stood I 
held it out again. My hand was already lowered, and alone. 1 uttered a deep-drawn sigh, wiped the per- 
1 gave a second declining how, but, as before, extended spiration from my forehead, and began inwardly to 
my hand a second time to tAkc a pinch at the very lament my awkwardness. But why did 1 not then 
moment that he withdrew his. He tried it again, and think as 1 now do, that after a few days all this would 
so did I, but the attempt failed; and there arose afford me amusement rather than vexation'! That 
betvreen us a most extraordinary seesawing of hands — which causes a man pain and displeasure can often be 
a suitable image of our whole interview, in which igno* looked back to as a subject for laughter. But 1 could 
ranee on the one side to give was met by equal igno- not think so then ; indeed, something within me 
ranee on the otlier side to take. seemed to whisper, that my adventures were not at an 

In truth, I did not succeed in Uking ; for, during end. Alone and undecided, 1 looked round the large 
our attempts, the door suddenly opened, and a servant room, which echoed my footsteps, and knew not which 
entered to conduct me to the prince. I felt like a way or where to go. 1 remembered the secrctnry to 
young man who is just going to deliver his maiden have told me, that directly after my interview with the 
speech. I followed the servant through several rooms prince I might go into the concert-room, where 1 might 
and halls, my heart beating violently ; but, at the same expect a great treat. But where, in this huge wide 
time, I was collecting all my resolution to be calm, in castle, was 1 to look for the concert-room ? 
order that my presence of mind might control my feel- 1 crept away on tip-toe, os if treading upon forbidden 
ings. And, perhaps, all might yet have gone well, for ground, and went whither chance conducted me. 1 
the noble yet kind expression of the prince’s counte- passed through man v rooms which 1 had not yet seen 
nance filled me at once with confidence and esteem, — entered many corridovs which led 1 knew not whither ; 
had it not been that, on entering his highness’s apart- at one time 1 walked forwards — then turned back 
ment, the highly polished floor caused my foot to slip, again — cruised about hither and thither— -tried all four 
and 1 nearly fell down. " Take care,” said he kindly, points of the compass— paused to oonsider, and became 
"the floor is slippery.” And here unfortunately my quite convinced that I had lost my way. Then 1 
resolution not to express what was uppermost in my impatiently began my wanderings over again, and tried 
mind gave way. " Please yovpHiighneBB,” said I, " it all the paths 1 had already given up as hopeless, until, 
is indeed slippery at court” " That may be,” returned without knowing it, 1 got into anotlier wing of 
he, " but it is not my fiiult : I have not made it so castle ; but when 1 discovered it, it did not help me. 
smooth.” This answer, which made me feel how in- 1 had already knocked gently at many a door and tried 
decorous my remark had been, threw mo at once into many a handle — many a door had I opened in vain, 
the condition of a confused orator, and made me as dull when at length 1 gently put my head into a room, 
said awkward in this room as 1 had been in the other. where my head was of all things the least expected. 

" You have written some excellent books,'* began the Two ladies* maids, as they appeared to be, stood burily 
prince anew. occupied in adorning tbmnselves. They both fled to 

" Yes !” said 1. one comer of the apartment, and I drew back cqnalljr 

The prince smiled. startled, while one of the pair, a guly dressed ereatm 

"lam stupid already at the beginning,** thought I— with roguish black eyes, sent. after me an unrestrained 
1 felt that I only meant that 1 bad written some books volley of laughter. 

—not that they were excellent. Awkward, veiy This was first time that I had been openly laughed 
awkward is it, to hear a rmnark to which you moat give at, and I retroated firom it more quUfldy than a rogoo 
both yes and no in the same answer. All my self- before a police ofioer. In the hc^ of eseaping at int 
possession was gone— it was no avail to attempt to from this hd^jrrinth, 1 hamUyentaeedaehamher ikrtmtfk 
feeom.mymU—lmmt remain a paaaivesalfoor. The an open door, and thenee into anotlwr «hiunbar»ani 
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here my progress was stayed, for it led no further. I 
stood in the midst of a bed-room, in whi(^ was an 
unmade bed and abundance of litter. My sii^erlatire 
id^s of the refinement and splendour of every thing in 
this castle were somewhat corrected by the ordinaiy 
appearance of this room. Was I not a fool,** thought 
1, " to entertain such undue veneration for every thing 
here, and thus to behave so timidly 1 Am I not here 
among men who go to bed and sleep— 'get up again and 
wash, in no better state than 1 ; and some of whom use 
much dirtier linen?” 

Whilst 1 was making these observations, the occupier 
of the room suddenly entered, and seeing a stranger 
there, started, and with a mistrustful and angry look, 
asked, “ WJiat are you doing in my room ?” 

1 answered with a bow, “ I am only looking for the 
concerirrooni.” 

** The concert-room, why that is in the other wing ! 
No, sir ! that excuse won’t do." 

1 explained to him as w^cll as I could, or rather as 
confusedly as possible, who I Avas and how 1 had lost 
my Avay My dress, my respcct.able appearance, and 
my while leathern gloves, which 1 still wore, seemed at 
length to pacify him, and with a little less threatening 
air lie pointed out the w'ay 1 was to take. Confused at 
the awkwardness of the adventure, I left his room 
without feeling able to profit by hia directions. This 
advice, w’liich was to keep the little ball-room on my 
right, and then to go by the blue room on the left, was 
not of much use to a poor lost fellow, who was so little 
used to these things as not to know where the little 
ball room or the blue room might chance to be situated. 
“ It is just the same,” thought 1, in the castle as in the 
street— men have not sutiicieut perspicacity to give 
plain directions to a stranger.” I was even going to be 
pgry about it, but it occurred to me that on the sub- 
ject of perspicacity I had not much that day to boast 
of. For my consolation I now caught sight of the 
secretary. Jfe took me readily under his guidance, 
began to chat in the most friendly manner, and at 
length brought me to a door, at Avhich 1 remembered 1 
bad already stood twice hesitating. 

Yes ! yes !” said he, when 1 told him so ; man 
often misses the right way by ovor-caicfuincss about 
it and so he conducted me into the concert-room. 

Here I began to breathe freely, under the hope that 
enjoyment would supersede perplexity. Hut the grati- 
fication of my cars was not likely to allay my thirst, 
and my parched tongue began to remind me, that it 
would be pleasant to drink first and listen afterwards 
**Only think that in such a splendid castle no one 
should oflTer me a cup of coffee !” mused 1. ** How 
refreshing would it be, especially with such milk as the 
farmer's cows yield — such as my; lAnd hostess brings 
to me in the honeysuckle bow'er ! ” Huring these 
oogitations, 1 noticed a general stir among those about 
me. Suddenly the prince, the princess, and some 
members of the royal family appeared. 1 stepped a 
little forward, as I thought it my duty, to make a bow 
to the prince, but in my awkwardness I had well-nigh 
run over him. ''Does the man want any thing T said 
some of the attendants softly, yet so that 1 could hear it. 
I looked around me as if I had just awakened out of a 
dream. The ^ople laughed and I returned, I knew not 
how, back again to my seat. **That was superlatively 
stupid?” fhought I, rubbing my forehead fiill of 
angiii^ that I should again be such a bungler. 

Docs the man want anything ?” seemed to ring In 
my ears : but the really excellent music now began : 
all eyes were turned, not on me, as I had feared, but on 
the nerformers. The stillness and breathless attention 
of the audience were contrasted by the lively expressions 
of delight in the vicinity of the oonduotor. These, with 
tjie splendid decorations of the haU, diverted my atten- 
tkm« and helped to soothe my mind, and made me foiget 
this last blimder sooner than 1 1]^ done my former 


But twice, as the prinee aeemed to be loohiag aoH|i« 
what steadily towards the plaoe where 1 sat, it 
to me that his highness was offended at my behavlouai 
Without considering Uiat the piiaee was most pruliahly 
thinking on fiur more important afialm» w if he tht»itgh4 
on my stran^ behaviour at all, bis easy politonom wnuki 
readily forgive it, 1 reviewed the whole of my oundecty 
and could not conceive how 1 had come to be so 
ively awkward. Oh, that 1 could now rooall the tiiae 
that is past !” thought 1, *' 1 should suooeod iMsttor.” 
Greatly did I lament that I had lost so many favoumble 
opporiunities; Die encomium of uiio might Imve been met 
with such and hucIi an ingenious return ; to the imnarh 
of another, 1 might have given this or that appiH^priato 
reply ; on more than one occasion 1 could huAt; put in 
this or that witty repartee,' and had 1 been it^ady 
enough to seize my opporluuiiies, there was reall.v no 
reason why my well-selected, nicely arranged stoek of 
ideas should have been so utterly destroyed. I sas 
occupied with these gloomy rellectious, through whtch, 
however, the prospect of a pleasant evening's chat, and 
supper with Kronow, came like a ray of lialit ; I si 4 S 
also more or less attentiAc i(» the sound of the iituMie, 
and afterwards to that of the rain, which was iiiun' in 
unison with my farmer's wishes than Andth mine All 
this occupation brought me cigiit o'clock, and to the 
end of the concert. Everybody left the room, Bud 
whither everybody went, 1 followed slowly. I'nfortn- 
naiely the busy secretary was nowhere t.o be mot with ; 
else he would probably have taken care of me. 1’ho 
greater portion of the audience dispersed to ditVenmt 
parts of the castle ; the rest hasteued away with niMtllng 
umbrellas in dlfiereiit directions, without taking any 
notice of me, until 1 foinul myself standing alone, and 
undecided, Avithiu the principal eii trance of the castle, 
** Who knows how long tlie rain may liist i HohUui, 
that thou may'st fall into the arms of hospitality, for 
thy soul yoameih for condoling friends, and thy body 
for meat and drink ?” With this I fixed my hat secuhdy 
on my head, buttoned up iny ooat, mode a stilly, and 
ran (in a style that, perhaps, had not been soon in the 
castle square for many a day) in the direoliuu of tlui 
lodge. 

Was it this unusual, scandalous nmniiig, or avsh U 
that the very worst luck accompanied mo to the last { | 
know not. .lust Iteforc I had reached the ledge, an 
ciiormouH dog started up, sprang at me, placed his pawn 
on my breast, and bellowed ami howled in my face with 
the voice of a Hon. “ Help ! murder ! help !” bawh'd I, 
os loudly as a man with sound lungs could bawl. The 
porter roared Anilh laughter . this both consoled and 
vexed me, but I implored his assistance. ” A ugh tiio 
dog don’t bite !” drawled he. Help 1 help !” roared 
I. At length 1 was released, trembling in every limb. 
I took off my hat, partly in gratitude and |Mirtly in 
displeasure, and hastened forward without hniking on 
one side or the other, as if 1 was fleeing from the dog. 
“ Oh ! it is a wearisome life at court,” thought 1 ; ”aiul 
1 am a poor dull simpleton who knows not bow to di 
rect or help himself : l really think 1 am no longer the 
same man !” In the midst of such thoughts, I futmd 
that I had lost the way which the farmor's son had 
shown me, and saw to my great astonishment that 1 was 
in the midst of a lonely place bounded by a few poar 
huts. 

I hastened to the nearest hut to ask my way ; hut 
the scene which suddenly met my eyes kept me baoh. 
Befere a handsomely dressed youth, stood an MtAy 
woman with clasped hands, her face dtiweted upwangm 
and her eyes overfloAving with team. **Yoii make i|# 
m<mm less for the loss of my good sen who siippoHId 
me,” sobbed she. *'May God bless you for what yi^ 
do for me ! but, dear, noble sir are you Hot imieed 
bhig yourself? Yon have no parents, and your 
at eonrt must cost you much.” 

'^Ifeveriear, good mother,” answered the 3re«Sii mia* 
"What you have had, and what you my fe9ih«r 
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ean be spared from my superfluities ; I roalce no use of 
strong drinks/* continued he, "so that the money which 
is allowed me for wine, 1 can spend how I like.** 

Ood reward you, and our good prince also, for sup- 
porting a poor woman like me !’* My eyes were wet 
with tears, and I felt that 1 was myself again. 

it is well for mo,’* thought I, that 1 have been to 
court. The court is not to be blamed because I am 
unacquainted with its fashion and its state ; there are 
good men at court : there are good men every where— 
they only difier in appearance according to the station 
in which they move. In my own station, I think, I 
behave tolerably well ; 1 am now the man that 1 was, 
and thankful am I that I have recovered my position.” 

In the meanwhile the young man had left tlie but, 
and having heard my request, politely offered to accom- 
pany me. His friendly, intelligent, conversation made 
the road appear very short, and before I was aware of 
it, and almost before 1 wished it, he pointed out Kronow's 
beloved farm-yard. I pressed warmly the hand of the 
noble youth when he left me. I longed to embrace him, 
and stood gazing after him till be was out of sight. 

My peaceful shelter was glowing in the soft rays of 
the sun, then setting amid the clouds of evening. A 
beautiful rainbow adorned the sky, one limb of which 
seemed to rest upon tho farm house. A graceful boy 
now hastened towards me shouting, ** Quick ! quick ! 
supper is ready 1” My host, waiting for me at the en- 
trance to the farm-yard, grasped my hand firmly, and 
welcomed me with a look full of kindness. The cattle 
were lying about the house ruminating — ^greedy ducks 
were crowding round a trough— and a shaggy dog came 
wagging his tail and whining a welcome. Within the 
porch I was met by tho blooming wife of my friend, 
a smiling infant in her arms : ** Welcome ! welcome !*’ 
said she, " from the court to a rustic meal. Conic in, 
it is all ready.” 

Joyfully did I enter the room. A large dish full of 
white asparagus was sending forth a pleasant steam— an 
inviting salmon displayed its bright red flesh — a tin, 
full of roast pigeons, was hissing on the wood ashes — 
and a flask of wine was sparkling on the table. I forgot 
all my vexations, and two hours afterwards slept away 
all remembrance of them ; and now 1 am, as always, a 
friend with all the world and you. 

— ♦ — 

THE NYMPH OF THE FOUNTAIN.’ 

A FAIRY TALE. 

After some weeks of bustle in repairs and prepara- 
tions, the new lord arrived, and a succession of feost- 
ings and gaieties began; not such, however, as to 
prevent his giving the minutest attention to the wants 
of his vassals and dependants, and diligently fulfilling 
all the duties of a feudal lord. 

It was several weeks before Maud saw him except at 
a distance, but one evening he was crossing a court- 
yard alone, on his return from hunting, when she was 
trying to lift a heavy pitcher of water to hor head. The 
count saw she could not manage it, and took hold of it, 
as she supposed, to raise it for her ; but he carried it 
across the yard, and only put it on her head when she 
was close to the door was taking it to. As he 
turned away, he excused his condesoenslon to his own 
mind by telling himself that no knight could see a 
woman so overloaded, and not help her — ^though the 
thought crossed his mind that It was a pity she was 
Buoh an ugly, crooked thing. Maud’s thoughts were 
very diifferent ; all she had heard from the old honso- 
keepor of his childhood and youth, all the steward and 
the new aervants said of his exploits in battle, all she 
saw of his kindness to the poor, nis liberal and jndicioas 
elms, his high sense Of justice, and hie anxiety to re- 

(1) CoatiBued ftonpae* tm. 


medy all that had gone wrong with his vassals during 
the absence of their lord, his sincere piety — all had pre- 
possessed her mind in his favour, and she had more 
than once caught herself wishing that she were in her 
original station, and wondering whether they would 
then have met, or if he would have remarked her if 
they had. She tried to check these thoughts as vain 
and idle, but they grew^ upon her, and his kindness in 
helping her with the pitcher, which for the first time 
brought her close to him, and allowed her to see his 
features clearly, added to the uneasiness, which she did 
not suspect was love, though she found herself really 
unhappy in the reflection that her menial station com- 
pletely separated them, and that she could have no 
hope of exchanging it for another. She remembered, 
too, that, though nobly bom, her father's rank was 
hardly equal to that of the young count ; and besides 
she thought with pain how different his life and repu- 
tation had been from those which first drew her atten- 
tion to Count Henry, and that, even should he ever 
know her name, he would probably hear it only with 
abhorrence. All these reflections proved to her how 
hopeless was the dawning affection she sometimes feared 
she felt, and she struggled against it till she hoped it 
was conquered ; but the pain she felt at the arrival of 
the decree from Home, by which the count was released 
from his vows, and free to seek a wife, opened her eyes. 

Humour, she knew, had been premature in the first 
announcement, though there was no doubt of the dis- 
pensation being ultimately granted ; but now she might 
any day sec him the husband of another. She almost 
made up her mind to leave the castle, and see if she 
could find an asylum in some convent, as a lay sister, 
but unconsciously she deferred it from day to day. At 
length the whole cdftJc was in a bustle, preparing for a 
grand ball, which the young count had determined to 
give, to return the civilities of his neighbours. The 
day fixed for it arrived,— Maud had much to do, and 
not a little to bear, for in addition to her own heavy 
heart, the old housekeeper bad been so much worried 
that she was crosser than usual. However, when tho 
dinner was over, she told Maud that she could now 
Sparc her for a couple of hours, and she might go up 
stairs and look at tho dancers. A sudden thought 
struck Ihc poor girl— she ran to her room, seized her 
musk hall, which she had almost forgotten, half un- 
screwed it, and wished for a splendid dress. Instantly 
she heard a rustling of silks, and a magnificent white 
brocade, embroidered with rose-buds and violets, lay 
beside her, with all ornaments to correspond, ami 
shoes, stockings — all she could need to appear in the 
ball-room. She uttered an exclamation of gratitude to 
her godmother, and hastened to wash the stains from 
her skin— and, thanks perhaps in part to fairy power, 
she found its whiteness unimpairedT. She then dressed 
herself completely, and put her peasant’s cloak round 
her, that she might reach the ball-room unobserved, in 
which she succeeded. Leaving her cloak behind a 
pillar in tho ante-room, she entered the great hall, 
where all the rank and beauty of the district were as- 
sembled. She heard a buzz of wondering admiration — 
every body asked eveiy one else who she could be — and 
soon the count came to her, greeting her as an honoured 
guest, and begged to know who it was that so graced 
his festival. Maud intlxhated that, for the present, she 
wished to remain unknown, and as this whim was not 
without precedent in those day^ % count politely 
acquiesced, and led her to the upper end of the hall, 
where his step-mother, the Oountess HUd<»ajd, his 
father's widow, was doing the konoms of tSe castle. 
The old countess, who was noted fbr her j^de, xeceited 
her with much dignity, not ungiaeloits’ly, ont with acMQie 
reserve, as she felt doubtful of the strwg^s rank. As 
soon as he possibly could. Count Henty mkod Maud to 
dance, and was so much delif^ted wi^ her wit and 
beauty, and her modest, unanSitdng demeanour, that 
he could hardly persuade himself te^ leave her, and he 
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WM again and again at her aide, till ahe suddenly xe- 
membered that the time the houaekeeper had spared 
her was more than elapaed, and she must hurry away. 
She watched an opportunity, and contrived to ^ip out 
unperceived—she threw her cloak round her, ran to 
her litle room, took off and hid her dress, put on her 
servant’s clothes, not forgetting the hump, and, having 
again coloured her skin, she ran down stairs to the 
kitchen. 

She found Dame Gottfried veiy much vexed at her 
delay ; and the scolding which followed was difficult to 
bear in the moment of half-intoxication she felt at the 
groat Admiration she had excited, at her first ap- 
pearance in the society of her proper rank. But she 
took it patiently, and so diligently set about the work 
she was ordered to do that ^he housekeeper Iclt off 
scolding, and at last went to bed, before the ball was 
completely at an end. Maud stole back into the ante- 
room, in reality to have another glimpse of the count; 
or, as she said to herself, that she might see if the guests 
were likely to go away soon. She stood among the 
servants, and heard all their conjcciurcs about the 
beautiful stranger, who had disappeared so uuac- 
coiintalily ; and it gratified her much to learn that the 
young count had sought her everywhere, and liad made 
all sorts of inquiries about her equipage — how she had 
come, and wheuco~(of course without success ; no one 
had seen her arrive or depart)— and that, though 
obliged to dance repeatedly during the night, he bad 
seemed, the servants remarked, to have lost all pleasure 
in the ball, and to be thinking only of discovering the 
unknown lady. 

Hoon after this the guests began to depart,— and ere 
long all was silent, and every one gone to rest but poor 
Maud, who turned and turned on her truckle-bed, and 
wondered how she could bo so foolish, and tried to still 
her mind, which seemed all in a whirl, and prayed for 
help, and guidance, and courage, till at lust, from very 
weariness, she dropped asleep. She woke late the next 
morning, but luckily got do^n stairs before the old 
liousckeepcr, who had been much tired. 

For some days she did not see the count, but she 
heard that he was much from homo, and that, in fact, 
he was searching everywhere for the unknown lady ; — 
and at last that, despairing of seeing her again other- 
wise, he had determined to give another ball, in hopes 
she might come to it. Accordingly, the castle was 
again all preparation, and on the appointed day it was 
once more filled with guests. Maud had worked veiy 
diligently all day, hoping the housekeeper would again 
give her leave of absence, but at first she refused, saying, 
she had stayed too long the last time, but Maud 
begged so hard, that the old woman, who was really fond 
of her, yielded, on condition she would not exceed the 
time specified. Maud flew to her room, washed off the 
stains, and seized her musk-ball, wishing, as she un- 
screwed it, for a dress yet more splendid and becoming | 
than the lust. As she made the wish, a pang shot j 
through her mind that she had wasted the second of I 
the three gifts fhe ball was to grant her — she had but 
one left 1 Would not her first dress have done ve^ 
‘well i and might there not be many events of life in 
which she would more need her fairy godmother’s 
helpl Even now, was the dress all, or even the chief 
thing she wished for? But even to herself she shrunk 
from acknowledgii^ her love for Count Henry. How- 
ever, repentance came too late, for a magnificent dress 
of pink cloth of silver lay before her, trimmed with 
Utoe and embroidery, such as a princess could hardly 
wear, and with every thing else, even Jewels, to cor- 
respond ; and Maud finyother resets in the delight of 
Ming heradf look lovelier than ever, and in anxiety to 
know what tbA pofXtA irould say and do. 

She waa qulMpL in the ball-room, and again her 
entrance was napeiimireil till all rfafc of dtsoovery was 
over— most likeV % w asabtanoe of the Nymph of 
the Fountain, thoo|^ nnaeen. Oonni Henry, who hid 


been looking eagerly for her, came towards In r lid* 
mediately, and led her at once to the old countess» 
iriiose haughtiness was not lessened, either by the sue* 
cess with which the stranger had kept her secret, or 
her son’s evident admiration of her; but the iimgnl* 
ficence of her dress made some impression, and she 
received her politely enough. The count led bar out to 
dance, and then sat beside her conversing, without 
noticing any one else, till half the ladles in the iwom 
were affronted, and poor Maufl’s head was so turuedf 
that time flew by unnoticed. The striking of the olook. 
more than on hour beyond that at wlilolt she Hhouhi 
have been in the kitchen, roused her : she starlnl np, 
but could not escape the count. To go tboa was to 
reveal herself, which she had not courage to d‘». tlio 
more bOcauBo she had discovered that the countless 
Hildcgard was of a family whose hereditary enmity 
toilers she well remembered. It was long before hUo 
could find an opportunity of getting away ; at Iasi site 
succeeded, at a moment when the counts attention wtvs 
purposely fixed by the CouiiUws llildcgaid, who iiiuoh 
disliked his devotion to tho stranger. With an aeliing 
heart Maud changed her dress, almost convinced of (he 
I count's aficction, and now unable to closo her eyes to 
her own, but more than over fearful that her name and 
family would be an insurmountable bar between them, 
even should the obstacles of her want of fortune, and 
her present menial condition, be overlookcul. 

Dame Gottfried was excessively angry at her long 
absence, and asked where she had been, tlrelnring she 
had twice searched the anto-rooin in vain for her. Maud 
truly replied that sho hud not quitted the castle, hot 
had been twice in her own room ; liowcvor, the old 
woman's scolding continued more bitter than ever, and 
poor Maud could not help sliodding tours. But every > 
thing comes to an end, pain as well as pleasure, anil at 
last the guests were gone, ami Maud w'as alone In her 
little room, w'ceping bitterly as sho knelt by her bod 
side. Gradually her thoughts arranged theuiselvoa Into 
prayer, and soon sho became more tranquil, though she 
saw no release from her sorrow. Bhe fell asleep, de- 
bating with herself whether she ought not to lea it the 
castle next day, at any cost ; but when siie awoke in the 
morning, she was as undccldod as over. In iiuth, 
though she was hardly herself aware of tho mntiv(\ the 
count's evident admiration gave her a hope, which she 
could not resolve to abauduii, and she determinod to 
wait the course of events. 

That day was one of much trial, for Dame Oottfri^il 
had not forgotten her enme of tho niirht before, and 
lost no opportunity of finding fault. Poor Maud liiid 
never yet suffered so much ; but the dny wore on, aud, 
tired to death, in mind and body, she foil asleep almoin 
the moment she laid down in bed. it sas some com- 
fort to her to learn, on the following day, that the count 
was indefatigable in bis efforts to tnuTc her, and, veiy 
soon after, he once more determined to try whether a 
third ball would obtain him another hi lerview ; whetl 
he promised himself not to lose sight of tlic mystorieus 
stranger for a single instant. 

The ball was given, but no entreaties of Maud's oonla 
prevail on the housekeeper to lot her go and look at it. 
No, she said ; she waa detonnlned to punish her for 
staying so long the last time; and she kept her at 
work, at one trifling thing or another, till just lieforf all 
was over, when, moved by Maud's good teni|>er, de- 
sired her to come with her, and siM beside her, to see 
theguests depart. Accordingly they went to the entratice- 
hal), and there Maud saw Count Henry leading todier 
Utter a beautiful young lady, with whom she remem- 
bered he hid been dancing when she entered the riem 
on the night of the first ball. The whispers uf ilese 
iSoimd soon made her know that thia was an heirmi of 
high tank and great wealth, whom his step<moimr 
eriated him to many. It was some oemfbrt to leim, 
it the some time, that he had paid Uttie atUmticn to 
this lady, or to any one else, all the e veitiiig, but had 
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Memed intant ob watching fortlie stouigttv ivbarto eveij 
obo’b BurpriBe, neyer appeared. Various were the con- 
jeetureB about her, and strange and wild enough ; but 
none approached the truth, and Maud could h^dly 
help smiling, as she heard herself supposed a fairy— a 
<iy|tch — an Eastern princess, who had loved the knight 
in Palestine, and a hundred other impossible stories 
Imagined. 

But it was gratifying to hear all unanimous in praise 
of her beauty, ^d grace, and modest demeanour, and 
declaring that it was no wonder the count was so cap- 
tivated. How little the s^kers jessed that the shabby, 
crooked kitchen-maid, who stood in the corner unnoticed 
by any, was the lovely and splendidly-dressed lady they 
were so curious about I Poor Maud's tears were less 
bitter this night than after the last ball, for, besides 
all these unintended encomiums, she felt she had done 
right in conq,ueriug her impatience, and obeying the 
cross old housekeeper so implicitly. 

Many days had not passed before the young count was 
said to be ill. His search for the unknown lady had 
been unceasing, and his disappointment preyed on his 
spirits, till at last it threw him into a fever, and soon 
his life was pronounced in danger. The household was 
in despair, for he was much loved, and the old house- 
keeper, who had soon him bom, sat over the fire weep- 
ing in agony. Maud was half tempted to give her third 
wish to his recovery ; but, while she hesitated, she re- 
solved first to try if a little hope would be of any use to 
him ; so she went to Dame Gottfried, and said that the 
godmother who bad tauglit her everything else she 
knew, had given her some knowledge of medicine, as 
she had already proved ; and that, if tlie housekeeper 
would allow her, she thought she could prepare a draught 
that would do their lord good. Damo Gottfried cross- 
questioned her a good deal, hut lilaud would not tell 
precisely what she would make it of, and she insisted so 
much on the benefit she expected from it, that the old 
woman, who had moro than once experienced Maud’s 
skill in simples, agreed to let her try it. Maud, there- 
fore, went into the ^rden, galliercd various herbs, and 
made a drink of their mingled juice ; but at the bottom 
of the cup she put a ring, which she had worn on the 
night of Ihe second ball, aud which the count had par- 
ticularly admired. It was part of the splendid dress 
her godmother's gift had produced. Dame Gottfried 
took the dose to her master, and with some difficulty 
prevailed on him to driuk it. To please her, he took 
the greater part, and was just setting the cup down, 
when the sparkling ring caught his eye, lie took it 
out wiGi some curiosity^ but instantly recognising it, he 
atwri^ up, demanding wbo hud put it into his draught. 
Dame Gottfried protested her total ignorance of it, ex- 
prossing her wonder with such volubility tliat the count 
at last, half angry, insisted on knowing the history of 
the medicine. She told him it was made by one of the 
kitchen-maids, who had lived with her before his return 
home, and that she was sure the poor girl could know 
nothing of such a splendid jewel — it must have got into 
the cup by magic. 

** Send her up to me,” said the count. 

Dame Gottiried hesitated, saying she was a mere 
^ kitchen wench, though a veiy tidy good girl, but not at 
, all fit to come up stairs to his lordship's apartments ; 
besides, she was an ugly crooked thing, whom he could 
not care to see. 

All was of no use. The count peremptorily ordered 
i the girl to be brought in. So down wont Dame Gott- 
, fried> muttering that Maud's draught must have turned 
, his brain ; she was sure he was delirious. 

Maud hMd expected this order, and had laid her Sun- 
' day clothes in readiness ; so die was quldely dressed as 
the housekeeper wished, and ushered Into the count’s 
presence. He questioiii^ her about thering. She said 
I# was a secret she eeuld tell to him alene; so he 
Lwideved Dame Gbttfried tokava the room, to hdr 
pjwgarien, andderi^HiAidk'ipQ^ She 


at once told Mm the ring waa hen, and related her 
whole atory. With bitter min she saw a shade pass 
over his countenance when she mentioned her father’s 
name, but it cleared off a good deal when he heard she 
was the daughter of the first wife, and disappeared gra- 
dually as she narrated, in a few words, her subsequent 
history : but she saw that he was still doubtful, that he 
could hardly believe she waa the beautiful lady who had 
BO fascinated him in the ball-room ; so she asked if he 
wished to see her dressed as she had then been — in half 
an hour she could convince him of the truth of at least 
so much of her story. He called in the housekeeper, 
and desired her to see Maud to her room, and to remain 
outside the door, without leaving it for a moment, till 
she should come out again, and then bring her down bo 
him. 

Dame Gottfried wondei^ at this order, but could not 
avoid obeying, though it convinced her that she had 
l>cen right in thinking the young count delirious. 
Maud fastened the door, after giving the poor old dome 
a chair to rest on, and began her toilette. She felt that 
her fate now approached its crisis ; for, unless the count 
should at once seek her in marriage, she must immedi- 
ately fly from the castle, and again earn her livelihood 
in a strange place, without the freedom of hcavt which 
had hitherto enlightened her lot. An asylum in a con- 
vent would bo her best hope, and her jewels prevented 
her being entirely penniless, so that she might liave 
presented herself under her real name, if she kept at a 
sufficient distance from her native place to avoid the ill 
consequences of her father's crimes. 

She j)ut on the white dress, the first of her god- 
mother’s gifts, and the one in which she had first 
publicly appeared in the rank she was bom to. When 
she was ready, she opened the door. Dame Gottiried 
screamed with surprise, and almost fainted, and poor 
Maud had much trouble in recovering and composing 
her, before she was able to accompany her to the count's 
apartment. They found he had also dressed ; and Maud 
augured well from seeing that bis toilette bad been at 
least as carefully made as her own. One glance was 
enough to satisfy him that he had indeed found the 
unknown lady. He received her with the utmost joy 
and respect, and at once entreated she would honour 
him with hei hand- glad, he said, that he was able to 
replace her in the rank she deserved and would adorn ; 
adding that, whatever he had heard of her fitthcr, her 
mother’s virtues had not been forgotten, and be had 
even heard that the peasants regretted the death of their 
good young lady, whom more than one of them had 
intended to save. Maud now gave the count more 
minute details of her iamily and of her early life, so as 
to preclude all possibility of her being other than she 
represented herself; and she showed him a locket con- 
taining her mother’s hair, and having her name en- 
graved on it, the only trinket she possessed of her 
childish days, for her stepmother had not thought it 
worth taking. She did not refuse his oflfer of marriage, 
and he led her to the Countess Hildegard, and an- 
nounced his intentionB. The old lady was excessively 
angry, first, because she had planned another match for 
him, and, still more, because he had chosen a girl 
totally without fortune ; for the possessions of Maud’s 
father had lapsed to the crown, as no heir appeared to 
claim them, and had been granted immediately to an- 
other family ; but, worst of all, Maud waa of a race with 
whom the countess’s famiW had long been at munity^ 
and she violently opposed the nunnage. However^ 

I Count Henry was not to be moved. As hia atepmethef 
refused to remain in the eaaUe, or in any way to sano^ 
tion hta choice by her presence, Maud removed to A . 
neighbouring convent, where she. mmiiied preparing 
herself, by prayer and meditarion, for Ikr new stale m 
life, till the oount’s ariunginneiM^wor?^ fhe 

mamage ihmt took pfouse with gmri pdmp, for he Un 
vited aU hto nrighbonra, thrii ^plight Mtmdnha Mn 
bzMe} and, wlme hg thug Ihfihi tfoat ^ wan Am 
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SAhamod of bis choice^ migbt tho admiration she 
excited. At his special request she was married in the 
white dress he had Brst seen her in ; and at the conclu' 
sion of the ceremony, she dedicated it to Uie use of the 
altar, resolying: that one of her earliest occupations 
should be to make it into a magnificent yestment. 

( To be cojitinued.) 


EXTRACTS FROM NEW WORKa 

THE INTSBIOK OF A BABUf. 

“ The women made me sit down ; and when I ptaced 
myself in the usual European manner, they begged me 
in a deprecating tone not to remain in that couHtniincd 
position, but to put myself quite at my ease, as if 1 
were in my own house. How far I was at my ease, 
installed d in Turque^ on an immense pile of ctisiiions, 
I leave to be imagined by any one who ever tried to 
remain five minutes in that posture. 

I was determined to omit nothing that should 
give them a high idea of my * savoir vivre,’ according 
to their own notions, and began by once more gravely 
accepting a pipe. At the pacha's 1 had managed 
merely to hold it in my hand, occasionally touching it 
with my lips, without really using it ; hut I soon saw 
that, with some twenty pairs of eyes fixed jealously 
upon me, I must smoke Siere— positively and actually 
smoke— or be considered a violator of all the laws of 
good breeding. The tobacco was so mild an<l fragrant 
that the penance was not so great as might have been 
expected ; but I could scarcely help laughing at the 
ludicrous position 1 was placed in, seated in state on a 
largo square cushion, smoking a long pipe, the other 
end of which was supported by a kneeling slave, and 
bowing solemnly to the sultana between almost every 
whiif. Coffee, sweetmeats, and sherbet (tho most 
delightful of all pleasant draughts), were brought to me 
in constant Hucccssion by the two little negroes, and a 
pretty young girl, whose duty it was to present me the 
richly embroidered napkin, the corner of which I vros 
expected to make use of as it lay on her shoulder, as 
she knelt before me. Theno rel’reshments were oflered 
to me in beautiful crystal vases, little gold cups, and 
silver trays, of which, for my misfortune, they seemed 
to possess a large supply, as 1 was obliged to go through 
a never-ending course of dainties, in order that they 
might have an opportunity of displaying them all. 

** My bonnet sadly puzzled them ; and when, to 
picaso them, I took it uif, they were most dreadfully 
scandalized, to see me with my hair uncovered, and 
could scarcely believe that 1 was not ashamed to sit all 
day without a veil or handkerchief; they could not 
conceive, either, why 1 should wear gloves, unless it 
were to hide the want of henna, with which they offered 
to supply me. They then proceeded to ask me the 
most extraordinary questions— many of which 1 really 
found it bard to answer. My whole existence was as 
incomprehensible to this poor princess, vegetating from 
day to day within her four walls, as that of a bird in 
the air must be to a mole burrowing in the earth. Her 
UfiB consuted, os she told me, of sleeping, eating, 
dressing, and bathing. She never walked further thim 
from one room to another; and lean answer for her 
not having an idea b^ond the narrow limits of her 
prison. It is a stn^ige and most unnatural state to 
which these poor wmsmi ace brought ; nor do I wonder 
, that the Turks, whoM own detestable egotiam alone 
oansea should deohue that th^ have no souls,*'— 
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Iim»;afterihBdea4hofliiatatM^^ wiasoldfViHii 
one party to another, soniBtlaMa having kind tuanfuNiL 
more fluently severe. At laii ho was {mrohuAed by g 
merchant residing in the town of Psytik in the saine 
province ; he had a fomalo slave, for whom the sulusut 
of the present biography formed an attMhiaeuk The 
owners are genei-aliy glad to discover aMrs el' this 
kind amongst their slaves, and often aeoelemto llio 
matter, knowing well that an increase^ uf what thoy 
brutally term * stock,’ may be tho result. Titey were 
married, and the ceremony uonsisted in the itimitor 
telling them to *go and live together.' 

* Matters went on smoothly and lovingly fbr scifiie 
time ; at last the severity of the owner displayed itnolf 
in repeatedly flogging the man ; this was bonio with 
fortilude for a long time.* (At this part of ihc htstovy 
our host exhibited a portion of his bcaly which Mas 
scarred, and in welts Irum the lash. The poor Woiiiafi 
sighed deeply, and I confess 1 felt murh for them.) 

' On an opprehsively hot day his wife wos onlered inio 
a store with him to (ledbrin some lahortoua work; 
she Mas too weak and unable for tho required exertion; 
the inhuman master tied lier up to a post and boat 
her severely with a lash composed of twisted thongs of 
bullock hide' (she had also her marks of piinisluuont 
to show). 

“ ‘ She writhed under the punishment ; her sou, 
then a child, screaming at her feet ; there was no 
mercy or cessation, until tho arm of tho master was 
fairly tired. The husband of this poor creature was 
looking on with, os ho deMeribed it, * gritidiug teoib * 
What must have been his Mings I llo then uttore«l 
an inward vow, both for revenge and an uttempt nl 
escape, if it cost him his life, This man and wile now 
laid their plans together ; lliey lulled the suspicions uf 
their owner by abject submissiuii to all his orders for 
months, and perhaps he lauded tho use of the lash for 
its apparent success in eomplotoly broakiiig the apirlt 
of hw slaves. * 

“ ‘ Their plans weni now matured : there were sumo 
English and Americwi ships in the harbour ; this mor* 
chant was in tho habit of trading with some of them, 
and furnishing otbeiw with tho stores they requlrcit 
One evening alter dark the negro told his master that 
Captain So and so wanted to speak with him piirtiou- 
larly,and that he was at the hotel situated on the beach,* 
(I may also add, Iroin my own cxpi*rienco, this hotol at 
Payla is the chief one in the place, commands nil 
extensive view of tho bay and anchorage, has a wharf 
for its spoeial occommoilation, and was conducted in 
excellent style by an Englishman at the time oi' my 
sojourn in it.) 

" * He never hesitatod. or for a moment ilonliled the 
veracity of his injured slave. He loft his house, aud 
as he was walking along the beach towards tlie liotol 
was stabbed to the heart, dragged down, and ilnowii 
into the water. Tho slave had previously provided a 
boat near at hand, which he had stolen off tho lieoeli 
about an hour before; bis wife and child were in 
readiness; all being quickly emlmrked. he parted 
silently out of tho harbour, making a turn round naaiiy 
opposite tho burial-ground, to avoid tho shipping. 
Uaving in this manner rounded the uorthem of 
the bay^ he laid down his paddles, his wife and he 
taking an our each, and pulled hard fer t4udr Uvea imd 
liberty. The child and a bag of bread in tho bottom of 
the boat. 

** * They had only a small jar of water with thsm» 
and. cons^oently saflferad much. However, aHer 
patient exertion, day and night, they suei^ed hi 
passing the precincts of Peru and ariiving at Taoaiklii, 
whew they were ' free,* and kindly weelved. tB 


his with som of his 

naeMmipWdw khivm ill «f 


i 'aq^ted'onthe bank of (he river, cleared tlie grcmiaL 
ana erected the hut, whore they leetaed tn enloy mS 
othefa affection, and the freedom that hnmaia *“ri igi 
can feel who escape from tyrannous sUveiy.' 

I I Inquired, through my iaterpreieri whether he 
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felt any regret at auassinating Mb late master 7 With 
gleaming ejOB, and hU whole frame presenting a true 
picture of demon-like ferocity and rerenge, he answered 
rapidly, *No.' Without acting so he would surely be 
retaken, as his owner, if he lived, would miss him in 
less than an hour; as it was, he had several hours* 
starts and cleared the precincts of Peru before his 
absence could be detected ; and ended by saying that 
another slave of the same owner attempted to escape 
some time before him, * that he was brought back, and 
so severely cowhidod that he died the next day.’ ” — 
Coulter's Adventures on tiie Western Coast of South 
America, 


PELICANS PLTINa AND PISUINO. 

** It is a pleasant sight to see a flock of pelicans fish- | 
ing. A dozen or more are flying, on heavy, flagging I 
wing, over the sea, the long neck doubled on the back, | 
BO that the beak seems to protrude from the breast. 
Suddenly, a little rufiling of the water arrests their 
attention; and, with wings half-closed, down each 
plunges with a resounding plash, and in an instant 
emerges to the suri'ace with a flsh. The beak is held 
aloft, a snap or two is made, the huge pouch is seen 
for a moment distended, then collapses os before ; and 
heavily the bird rises to wing, and again boats over 
the surface with its fellows. It is worthy of observation 
that the pelican invariably performs a somerset under 
the surface ; for descending, as he always does, diagon- 
ally, not perpendicularly, the head emerges looking in 
the opposite direction to that in which it was looking 
before. When the morning appetite is hated, they sit 
calmly on the heaving surface, looking much like a 
miniature fleet. 

** In the evening, as 1 have stated, we see them pur- 
suing their laborious course to repose. Standing at 
the door of Blueflelds, which from a slight elevation, 
commands a wide prospect of the beautilul bay, 1 have 
often watched in the evening, while the sun, sinking 
among his gilded piles and peaks of cloud on the 
horizon-sea, leaves the air refreshingly cool and balmy, 
while the dying sea-breeze scarcely avails to break the 
glassy reflection of the surlace,— the straggling flocks 
of pelicans, from a dozen to forty or litty, passing 
slowly along over the shore. On such occasions, they 
manifest a decided tendency to form long continuous 
strings, like ducks. When the flocks are beating for 
fish, or sailing round and round on the watch, there is 
no such arrangement, but all circle in a confusion equal 
to that of the Planets of the Ptolemaic system. Yet at 
any time of the day, in taking a lengthened flight, 
whether shifting their locality, or slowly sweeping over 
the sea, they usually take a lineal order. 

** In flying thus in lines, 1 have been struck with the 
unity which they manifest in their motions : the flight 
is performed by alternate intervals of heavy flappings, 
and sailing on outstretched motionless wing ; and the 
resumption or suspension of the one or the other state 
is regulated by the leading bird of the line. For ex- 
ample, the first begins to flap ; in an instant the second 
begins, then the third, then the fourth, and so on, with 
perfect regularity of succession; and neither ceases till 
the first does, and then only each in his own turn. 
That ibis does not depend on the period of each motion 
bftjtig constant, is shown by the fact, that the duration 
of either state is very varying and arbitraiy. If a bird 
be following the same coarse, near at hand, but not 
within the line, he does not regard the suooession at all, 
but governs his own motion. 

" The pelican, on alighting on the water to swim, 
brings Ms fset, wMch before had been stretched out 
bcMnd, into a stahdW posiUon, and, as it were, Hides' 
along the susfaos for sevoral yards before he swims." — 
The Birds qy JamaMa, 


^oetrs. 


[In Original Poetry, the Name, real or asenmed, of Uie Author, Is 
printed in Small Capital* under the title; in Belections, iti* 
printed in Italics at the end.] 

THE WISTFUL HEABT. 

8. u. 

Looking back 

Wander we through life's long track, 

Looking back 

Where a parted sun’s soft ray 
Lingers yet across the way. 

Gazing home 

As the slow bark cleaves the foam. 

Gazing home ; 

Seems the haven, far before, 

Nothing to that radiant shore. 

From thy side 

To that shore pale phantoms glide, 

Pale beside thee, but they wear 
lliiloes of refulgent air, 

Standing there, 

And thou beckonest — but in vain, 

Never will they come again ! 

Strange it seems. 

This vague show of fading dreams. 

This wan Present, shall at last 
Be the briglit, calm, irrevocable Past ! 

0 ! look on ! 

Turn thy face from glories gone ! 

Underneath yon dim sea-line 
Founts of deeper glory shine ; 

Watch and wait, till in thy sight 
‘ Shall that dimness change to light. 

Pledge of the coming dawn that knows not night. 

It may be so — 

I cannot tell — I do not know. 

Shall the frail vine forsake its prop, to lean 
On cords let down from heaven, unfelt, unseen P 
I may believe, — 

That hinders not that I should gaze and grieve, 

Seeking I know not what, and loving what I leave ! 

Ah ! chide me not, the vex^d spirit saitb. 

Love is more strong than Faith. 

Is there no art, 

Thou weary, wilful Heart, 

So to transform thy Faith that it shall be 
The shadow of a near Eternity P — 

Not leaning on the Hour which cannot last, 

Not weeping o’er a perishable Post, 

But eagle-eyed — and patient as a dove. 

Lifting itself upon the wings of Love ! 


Nature has sown in man seeds of knowledge, but 
then they must be cultivated to produce fimL—Lord 
CoUingwood, 

No entertainment is so cheap as reading, nor any 
pleasure so lasting. — Lady M, W, Monlag%L 
Great works are performed not by strength, but by 
perseverance. — J ohnson, 

1 HATE to see a thing done by halves; if It be 
do it boldly : if it be wrong, leave it nndone.^G‘s//na. 
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THE BATTLE OP HASTINGS. | 

A tliuuHaiid sixii and sixtie yoere, it whs, as we doe read. 

When that a comet did appeare, and Englishmen lay dead ; 

Of Normandie, Duke William then, to England ward did snyle, 
*Whn eoruiuercd Harold with his luuii, and brouglit his laud 
[to baile.” 

It was on the 28th of September, 1066, that Willimn 
the Bastard, Duke of Normandy, landed on the English 
coast at Pevensey, a few miles from Hastings. As he 
stepped from his boat his foot slipped, and he fell down 
on the ground. 

“ An evil omen I” groaned out those near him, and 
the croaking note was quickly caught up and re-echoed 
by numbers around. 

"By the splendour of God ! seigneurs,” said he, "you 
are mistaken and grasping, even as he instantly rose, 
as much soil as he could clasp in both his hands, he 
exclaimed in a joyous voice, " 1 have seized England 
with my two hands !” 

This ready wit reassured his people,— perhaps saved 
his cause ; and one of his followers, quickly seconding 
him, ran to a hut, snatched a handful of the thatch, 
and turned to the duke, saying heartily, — 

" Sire, come forward, and receive seizin ; of this land 
I give you seizin — without doubt the country is youi's.” 

" I accept it,” said the duke ; " may God bo with us.” 

At this moment the noble and gallant King Harold 
— for by the consent of the people he had been crowned' 
— ^was in the north of England, whither he h^d sped 
to subdue a revolt, excited by his brother Tusti, and, 
aided by the king of Norway : Harold was successful, 
and was feasting and rejoicing after the victory, when 
lo ! a knight arrived from Hastings. 

"The Normans are come! are come! They have 
landed at Hastings ! Thy land will they wrest from 
thee if thou const not well defend thyself f They have 
enclosed a fort, and strengthened it rpqnd about with 
palisades and a fosse.” 

" Sorry am I,” returned the king, " th<tt I was not 
there to meet them. It is truly an evi} hap. But 
thus it hath pleased the Heavenly King; eyory 
where at once could 1 not be.” 

Thus was Harold taken at every d|8a4vants*ge. The 
fleet which had been for some time hpyering around the 
Cinque Ports, in expeetation of tjfis invasion, had 
but lately, partly from the supposiHOP that William 
had abandoned his design, been disnofssdf and Harold 
was with all the flower of his troops af 4ljfp farther end 
of his kingdom. He instantly cape southward by 
forced marches with the least possible delay ; but his 
troops were necessarily in some degree disordered and 
Iktigued. The time indispensably occupied by Harold 
in his journey, and in his subsequent prepratiopSi 
proved, perhaps, tho salvation of Wilna]m> »y giving 
him time to survey fhe MQunteyi to prep^ defences, In 
cheer, refresh, and thoypugnly arrange pis aripy. 

When tbe opposli^ approaching each 

other, Harold sept spies to i^eeopnoitre, who 

were seised and earrisd to William’s tent. The dujns 
ordered tia be well tioated, to have abundant 
refreshmapti to be taken through hU lineSi apd shewn 
all his pvepaiatiunSf and then to bp coufteously dis- 
missed. When ihay retnmed, they apofs in high 
terms of ^ dul^ hnt tpld Hardd that William had 
moie jpfj^with ¥m tim Of other people. 

But Baimd replied,— 


(i) *• Des ke li Rain Ewart te mors, 

Hcraut kl ert manaiit k fora— * 

Be fist inoindre 6 coroner; 

XJnkes al Due n’en volt parlor, 

^ Homages prist d feeltas 

Dos plus ricbes 6 des aipi nes.” 

Aohuhi do Roe. 


" Those are valiant knights,— bold and brave war- 
riors, though they bear not beards or moustaches us 
wc do." 

It is not often that two such leaders meet in battle. 
King Harold is described as a " noble Saxon,” having 
all the personal characteristics which distinguished and 
elevated the magnates of that princely race. His stature 
was remarkably tall, and his limbs were finely formed. 
He was an accomplished man; his bravery was pro- 
verbial, and his character and conduct were benignant 
and noble. Earl Godwin’s daughter was described as a 
rose from a thorny stem,—" Sicut spina rosam, genuit 
Godwynus Editham to her brother Harold an equally 
flattering, though a more masculine eulogy, might with 
truth have been applied. The only slur over thrown 
on his character seems to have been a somewhat ava- 
ricious partition of the spoils of the battle of York, 
and this has hardly been confirmed! He certainly 
a rightful claim to the crofvn, apd was epifpfiptly qua- 
lified to uphold its dignity; he was Ipe legitimate 
scion of a noble race ; be was a spp pf tb^ uud he 
was ofiTered the crown ap4 was chosen king by the 
people. 

William, being a bastard, could h^vp lio hPi’editary 
claim ; and if it were indeed true, that Eqward the 
Confessor had willed the cro^p to nim, |t was at least 
undeniable that Edward bad po right thus |o dispose 
of it. 

William is described as of ** a good slature, proud of 
porte, very coi^sie, and bigge-bpd}e4i With a erpell coun- 
tenance, and a bald forehead.” His itrppgth was pro- 
digious; he used a bow wlUPh otbe|r arm could 
wield, and which he w»n|4 bepd whep sitting on 
horseback, by stretching put the String >ri|h his fopt. 

Many days necessarily intervened net ween |hc land- 
ing pf William and the great hsttle. time was 
disposed of by him in the mpst politic maime ** } not by 
bold advances iqtp tpe cpppt^, but by rfijsjpg fortifi- 
cations along the ppast as refnge for 6}S Iropps in the 
event of his defeat: At length ^ ^yapoed inland 
about seven miles, nprtb-west pf Hastings, |q p heath 
thereafter and still called Battle. 

“ So called becaoso ip battle here, 

Guito conquered and o’erthruwn the Eug)uh nation were.” 

Tho Normans " betook themselves all night to their 
orisons, aud ware in very serious mood. They made 
confession of Ipplr >^nd accused themselves to the 
prfesis, ppd wbR»9 npd no priest near him, confessed 

hifpwjif tn bifi npie^biiRRi^- 

dll¥ PB wbmb hitttle was tp take place being 
^glpvday. Ibo IfPFmPnii advice of the priests, 

Vpwnp Mwrt Ibey wonm never more, while they lived, 

S iflwh Ml Giffrei, bishop of Cpplauce, re- 

ved PPPlFMinpfi, ^d gave benedictions, apl) imposed 

** Tbs pmfibl pd all mgbt, and befiought 

and ^ God, ppp prpyed to him Ip thair chapels 
fbMb Wfffi Sited flP the host. They ofiered 

Did yflWPd fPtef ^nd onsons ; apd they said 

fpi^s and ipiieAi«», lltaniesi end kyriels; Ihey eried 
op God, and for his mercy, and sg^d palep-pnstefs and 

After ppnfjBSBian and mass this fyepipg, Villlani, 
kneeling dpfp, vowed solemnly to edify and endow an 
abbey on the spot where the sounds of viptory— |f vlRfory 
were vouchsafed to him*-“-fibP»l4 ftrsl^ wtete blS W- * 
The Saxons, op tbS WpSttWi fW fm mffq snd 
enjoying themselves. " AB nm| gPI Jm4 drsok. 
apd never laydown op their beds, Ite s^ii 

jdaroimtegi gamhoSibiit and dpii^andlMgl^ Gpbub 

tJiey cried, and weissEl, and ixTicoiCBand nni^CHs auL, 
DBiscBivDBXWAAT and mtuiToitx, umKc-HRLF, and nmiTo- 
xoaa.” 


(I) Horsfleld, Susses. 
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One, however, their leader, waa dlfferonlly occupied. 

** Li rois, ki multfu travaille 
Till nuit se estrepOH^; 

Tar inatiu se est 
Sii messe oir est ale, 

Assez pr^8 uii mostern 
Son cliapelain fist chanter.” 

While thus piously engaged, the cry came — 

"Le dux snr nus vi^nt armc.” 

Without an instant’s delay, Harold armed himself, and 
whilst engaged in this occupation, his mother Githa came 
to him with the unaccustomed request, that he would 
not adventure his person in the battle. Much surprised, 
-for never before had his mother's fears stood in the 
way of his military arrangements, — ho looked for some 
explanation of her motives, but heard only an earnest 
renewal of the request. She pressed him most vehe- 
mently, but in vain ; she besought him with a passion 
of tears to accord her boon : disturbed, but no way 
shaken, he turned away. 

" Nay, my son,” said the abbot, ** this must not be ; 
for what saith holy writ I — ‘ Despise not the tears of thy 
mother.’ ” 

Par be it from me, reverend father,” returned Harold, 
'Ho do aught unbecoming to me as a knight and a 
Christian man ; but in this I may not choose but lea<l 
to the battle.” 

'* Oh ! go not, my son,” interrupted his mother ; go 
not, I beseech thee. Pull well do 1 know that it will be 
a disastrous day for thee, if thou Icadest to the combat. 
Let thy brothers, — let the strong-armed Garth, the faith- 
ful Leowine, lead the force, and so shall success attend 
our prayers, and the haughty Norman be quelled.” 

" Madam,— our mother, fain would wc pleasure you in 
this matter, but — it may not be. What I ” exclaimed 
he, vehemently, "shall it be said that Harold shrank 
from the encounter like a base-born churl V’ 

"Prom no encounter where thy honour calls thee 
would thy mother's voice dissuade thee ; but tliis 

" And this 'f” 

"Thy OATH I”' 

In a momeut the colour and excitement which had 
hitherto lighted up the countenance of Harold forsook 
it : his lips became ashy white, and a tremor shook his 
frame. He quickly subdued it, however. 

" My mother, that oath was obtained by fraud, my 
.heart not consenting the while ; such a vow bindeth not 
the conscience.” 

His mother mournfully shook her head. 

" Nay, holy father, 1 appeal to you whether I am not 
free in this matter?” 

The abbot preserved an ominous silence, and Harold 
was evidently disconcerted. At this moment, however, | 
an exciting sound pierced the walls of the cliapcl, — 
the arrival, as it might be, of tidings of import, and the 
clamour of eager voices. In an instant the king forgot 
his mother’s tears, the abbot’s warning, his own mis- 
givings. His eye flashed as he suspended round his 
neck his huge two-handed sword. 

" The people have risen around me on eveiy side : 
they have followed me from York; the Londoners up- 1 
hold my standard, and the men of Kent crowd to the 
van— never shall it be said that their leader quailed in 
^e hour of danger. Foremost shall my sword flash in 
the fight. So help me God and the holy saints 1” 

Borne away by the king’s enthusiasm, his friends no 
longer sought to thwart ms determination ; and, despite 
her tears and forebodings, the Lady Githa’s eye kindled 
with admiration as she looked on the magnificent bear- 
ing of her son. But ere long her maternal fean re- 


<]) The tearful digsuaslveB of Harold's mother are named in 
some old book, and Master Wace, in the Roman de Ron, makes 
Garth eamMtly dissuade his brother, the king, from personal com- 
bat, because of bis previous oath to William. On this oath, with 
others, eee Sharpe’s Lond. Mag. vol. iii. p. 45-‘* Some Aaoieut 
Cuatoms of Enghuid.” 


or. ' I 

suiued their ascendancy, and amid fasi^falUng b'ura she 
whl>-pcrcd some words (u the abbot. 

" My son,” said he, " if the praj-ers and iuterctwsloiiB 
of those who owe their worldly Well-being* to I by bounty 
may avail thee, rest assured that the veloe of siipplica- 
tion will noi he silent here whilst thpn art i ngaged 
in thy perilous strife. But the issue reata not uifh us. 
Sutfer then, my son, two brothers of our house to follow 
thee to the field : it may be Uiat their miniatrjf nitty bo 
blessed to some good end.” 

"As you please, reverend father; but I pray you, 
delay me not.” 

So, accompanied by the two monks, Osegood Gnoppe 
and Ailric do ChildemaiHicr, Harold eagerly hied liim 
to the fight. 

in the immediate proparalion for the battle, Willlatq’s 

rescuce of mind averted an omen which might lutvo 

ad a paralyzing oflcct on the exertions of his sM)sMsti- 
tious tollowcrs. In putting his hauberk over his head, 
he inadvertently turned the wrong part to the fn»nl. but 
quickly altered it; not, however, till ho had seen I ho 
countenances of those around him overcast. 

1 commend myself,’ said he, ‘to our Lndv. Let 
not this mischance tnmblo you. The hauberk whtcU 
w^as turned wrong, and then set right by me, Migidlles 
that a change will arise out of Iho matter we arc now 
moving. You simll ilie tnnne of Duke chonift tf into 
King. Yea, a King shall 1 he, who hitherto have bt'cii 
but Duke.’ 

" Then ho crossed himself, aiul straightway t(»ok his 
hauberk, stooped his head, and put it on aright; sutl 
laced his helmet and girt his swonl, which a VHtU't 
brought him.” 

And it is said that he hung beneath bis annoni' * cr 
tain of the relies on which Harold had sworn alluglHiicu 
to him. 

The Normans had line cavalry, of which the Eugindi 
were destitute : their archers also did much execution. 

The duke drew up his anuy in thice lines : In the first 
were the light-armed foot, the archers, and slingers, clad 
in short coats ; in the second, the heavier foot, who wero 
defended by coats of mail ; arul in (he thini, the cavalry. 
Here rode he bimseLf on a mngnific.ent white churger, 
with a baton in his hand ; and here was unfurleti the 
sacred banner which hod been blessed by the pope, and 
w'as sent to William as u gift from his holiucss, It. 
was of scarlet silk, ami bore a cross embroidered In 
silver. 

The English were drawn up tn one inipcnctralile 
wedge. They carried axes, spears, bills, clubs, swouU, 
and triangular shields. They wore close, Hhoii hauhei ka, 
and rude helmets, which defended the neck, liaugitig 
over their garments. The men of Kent were placod ill 
the front, their "privilege” to this honour being ibUy 
understood and allowed. The liondoncrs were idaecd 
next in the roll of dignity, their right being to guard 
the king's person and defend his standard. 

On a gently rising ground Htoofl Harold on foot with 
his two brothers, and close to his staudurd, which 
represented an armed man, and was wrought in gold 
and jewels so magnificently that William thought It 
worthy to be an oflering to the pope, to whom, after 
his conquest, he forwarded it. 

The signal for the onset was given, and (he Nonaanw 
rushed forward to the charge, tiieir niiusticls ebailting 
and the host joining in tlie burtlen of their lnspi|iiig 
war-song— the " Song of Boland.” 

Not the strains of the Marseillnibt Ifywu to the 
misguided French revolutionists, — not Ihe spirit-stirring 
tones of See the congueHtig litro comeM. during the 
first enthusiastic ovations to Him of WatGrlOi>,-- not the 
majestic sounds of the Kin^fi to the "Chfifeh 

and King” Pittite of good King George Hl/a iiay|— 
nay, nor even the soul -exciting strain of 
vxUer to the enthusiastic Jacobite of the last tei- . 

tury— could excite anything like the iutcniiliy of driku- { 

siasm which is aaeribed to the influence oT the "Song I 
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of Roland” over the Norman and Prcnch hosts for 
many centuries succeeding the death of this redoubtable 
Paladin. Nay, even to this day tradition lingers round 
the spot wlicrc he fell : a ilower of the district is called 
the ** Casque dc Roland the stroke of his sword is 
still exhibited upon the mountains ; and the memory 
of the hero is still embalmed in a thousand shapes. 

In valour, in wisdom, in prudence, in earnest reli- 
gious zeal, in capacious intellect (far before his age), 
in bonoficcnee, and in good government, perhaps Charles 
the Great comes only second, if second, to our own 
revered Alfred. But while the English monarch’s 
actions are recorded only by the matter-of-fact historian, 
or, perhaps, to speak more aceuralcly, by the historian 
who meant to be mattcr-of-fact, Charlemagne’s arc en- 
veloped in a maze of wonderment by the thousand 
fabulists who have clothed his deeds in all the deceitful 
hues of romance. And it is well to be supposed that 
they have rather disfigured than adorned the noble 
character which needed not ** the meretricious aid of 
ornament.” 

However, ho and his Paladins have formed the theme 
for a cycle of romances hardly less extensive than those 
which immortalize the prowess of our BrUi.sh King 
Arthur and the Knights of his table rondo.” 

One of the most distinguished of these Paladins was 
Roland, the nephew of Charlemagne, and the hero of 
Ariosto’s celebrated romance ; and the sad and prema- 
ture death of this brave knight by the blackest treachery 
at Roncoavalles wove a halo of interest around him, 
which his own virtues and valour, distinguished as 
they were, would hardly have obtained. His name and 
memory were embalmed in strains which formed the 
war-cry of liis countrymen for ages after his dust was 
mingled with that of his native earth. 

** And thus of Iloland’a deeds they sung, 

Aud Noniiuii shouts responsive rung,” 

when William the Bastard hearkened on his followers 
to slaughter and to victory on the bloody field of 
Hastings. 

From nine in the morning until sunset did the battle 
continue with unabated vigour, and then William hod 
gained no advantage. Harold stood with his mighty 
phalanx, firm us a rock, and os impenetrable. ** William 
was in fact beaten.” But stratagem achieved what 
valour could not effect. The N ormans gave way ; the 
English were deceived by the ruse y they eagerly aud 
rashly pursued, and the invincilde line was broken. 
The error was perceived not till it was too late to 
retrieve it. 

A ohanoe arrow, shot upw^ards, struck Harold above 
his right eye, and put it out. He drew out the arrow, 
and throw it away, and in hi.s agony he stooped and 
leaned upon his shield. Great was the dismay of the 
English when the tall form of their heroic leader was 
seen to bend. 

** Loud was now the clamour, and great the slaughter ; 
many a soul then quitted the body it inhabited. The 
living marched over the heaps of dead, and each side 
was weary of striking. He charged on who could, and 
he who could no longer strike still pushed forward. 
The strong struggled with the strong; some failed, 
others triumphed; the cowards fell back, the brave 
pressed on ; and sad was his fate who fell in the midst, 
for he had little chance of rising again ; and many in 
truth fell who never rose at all, being crashed under the 
throng.” 

At lengtli the Normans reached the standard where 
Harold, though still in agony, had resumed his erect 
bearing and was fighting desperately. His brokers 
had both fallen, ho himself was bleeding profusely from 
various wounds, whon lo ! a momontaiy and lost gleam 
of light fiashes on on uplifted Norman aword, but dies 
away even before the sudden stroke has borne down 
beneath it the noble and ilbfated Saxon king. 

Thus, at the eleventh hour, was the victory won. 


Then William ordered his standard to be erected, 
and there, in the midst of the 4ead, he had his tent 
raised and his supper prepared. ‘'And he ate and 
drank amongst the dead, and made his bed that night 
upon the field.” 

Sad was the scene that Sabbath morning when the 
noblest matrons and fairest maidens of the land — when 
widowed mothers and bereaved children crowded tlie 
gory heath, seeking, amid heaps of the wounded, the 
dying, and the dead, for the disfigured corpse of a 
loved and lost one, to be borne away for Christian 
sepulture — the last holy tribute of surviving affection I 

Truly, then, was the beauty of the Lord’s Day dis- 
figured by a ghastly scene of strife and carnage, — of 
ruthless cruelly and murder; sadly was its holiness 
interrupted by a mingled cry — not of humility and 
thaiik.<giviDg, of humble hope and penitential prayer, 
blit of a loud and discordant sacrifice, piercing to the 
very arch of heaven, wherein were distinguished no 
sounds blit those of lamentation, and mourning, 
and woe. 

As William was engaged in his tent, dispensing com- 
mands aud instructions to his followers, he was told 
that two monks of the Abbey of Waltham craved an 
audience; he ordered them to he admitted, and O^egood 
Cnoppe and Ailric de Chi Idemaistcr were brought before 
him. 

“Now, sirs,” said William sternly, for he never loved 
an I'iuglish ecclesiastic, “ what would you T’ 

“ Pennission to search for aud bear away the corpse 
of our king.” 

“ Your king ! By the splendour of heaven, but ye 
are bold men to name your forsworn usurper to me, his 
liege lord I Begone 1 ” 

With gushing tears and dejected mien one of the 
monks was turning away in obedience to the mandate, 
but the other seemed to gain energy even from the 
uncourtcous treatment he received. 

“Lord of Normandy,” said Ailric, “Heaven hath 
given thee the victory, but beware that ye abuse not its 
bounties. Such hap may not always bo thine; be thou 
therefore merciful, even as thou hopest for mercy in 
thine own hour of peril. Insult not a fallen foe.” 

“ By the mass, monk, but thou speakest boldly ! What 
wouldst thou 

“Justice !--nor.glit do wc seek at thy hands but jus- 
tice. According to the laws of -warfare the body of the 
Lord Harold is thine ; we come to ransom it.” 

“ Ha !” exclaimed the king, who was avaricious in 
the extreme, “ivhat offer ye T 

“ The weight of the body in virgin gold.” 

“ By all the saints 1 but that is more than a king’s 
ransom ; the Aves and Paternosters of thy abbey must 
be rated highly, monk, since they yield such golden 
profits.” 

"Insult not Holy Church through us, even though 
wc bo the meanest of her ministers,” said Ailric sternly ; 

nevertheless, though we might well lay down all the 
little wealth of our abbey for him to whose piety we owo 
its existence, still know that not one cross of this ransom 
is offered by us.” 

“ By whom, then Y* 

" By the broken-hearted mother whom thy ambition 
lias rendered childless by the noble Lvidy Githa I” 

There was a sudden pause : the countenances of those 
around had, from the nrst, evinced regret and disappro- 
bation of the duke’s harshness ; but now he was himself 
struck. His voice was still harsh, but oh ! how different 
in its tones. 

"Go ! got ye gone ; do what ye list.” 

" And the ransom, Seigneur T 

" Speak not of said he, turning hastily away : 
"get ye gone!” 

Thus authorized, the monks proceeded to their melan- 
choly search, but it was in vain. For long and weary 
hours did they pace the scene of the recent carnage, 
peering anxiously amid the heaps of slain for some 
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: token of him they sought. Often did their very souls 
sicken within them as they shuddcringly turn^ over 
disfigured corpses, wlli^h even already gave loathsome 
symptoms of corruption, or more horrible tokens that 
the glioule of the animal creation had already scented 
its prey. But worse, — far worse than all this, was it to 
meet with some wretched sufljrcr who still breathed, or 
some who had oven power to murmur his misoiy, and 
yet be compelled to refuse him aid, lest in that precious 
moment some unauthorized hand should bear away their 
king. How often in this weary quest did the good men 
dash the blinding tears from their eyes, and groan as if 
their very hearts were rent with the sight and sound of 
the misery around them. 

But it was in vain,— all in vain ; and almost in despair 
the monks beheld the sun already past the meridian, 
and yet they had been unable to recognise the object of 
their search. 

''It is hopeless, brother,— it is hopeless ; and yet to 

relinquish our mission ” 

" Must not be thought of," interrupted Ailric ; " but 
I hare bethought me of a plan, — what if we wero to 
bring hither tho Lady Editha T’ 

" impossible," said Osegood. " It is no scene for a 
gentle heart." 

“ And think you,” rejoined Ailric, " that the mourners 
who have been hovering around us all day in quest of 
slaughtered relatives have not hearts as kind and feel- 
ings as tender as her of the Swan’s Neck, though they be 
not robed in silk and minever 1 Affection is of no rank, 
brother, nor does firmness of mind inhabit only the 
rudely built frame ; and if I read the Lady Editha's cha- 
racter aright, she would dare oven this fearful scene 
rather than her loved lord and husband should lack 
a holy grave. Shall wq to hcrT’ 

'* Yes : you are in tho right, I doubt not." 

Tho beautiful Lady Eddeva, or Editha, called, from 
her fairness and surpassing dignity, Swancscombc, or 
Swan-ncckod, was the second wife of Harold,* and was 
devotedly attached to him. At once, and without a 
moment’s hesitation, though well-nigh convulsed with 
grief, she folded her veil more closely around her, and 
neconipanicd the monks to tho field of strife. For some 
[ time she paced it firmly, resolutely; and s^Tillowing, her 
j tears, cast k(!cn and searching glances around. But 
shortly her strength and spirit seemed to fail, and she 
was compelled to lean on one of tho monks. Still they 
proceeded, but slower and more slowly, till at length, 
sick at heart, and almost hopeless, it was only by the 
strenuous support of both the holy men that she could 
be got forward at all. Feeling that she sank more and 
more, that every moment her weight on their arms was 
increasing, they endeavoured to draw hor aside from 
tho thick of tho slaughter, and turned into a little glade 
beneath tho hollow of a hill, meaning to lay her there 
for a few moments till the deathlike sickness which was 
visible in her countenance should have passed away. 
Forgetful at this moment of every thing but their fair 
burthen, the monks perceived not that the placo w'as 
occupied. Some sudden movement on their parts caused 
her to open her eyes, and she looked languidly and 
almost unconsciously around, when suddenly, with super- 
natural strength and a piercing scream, she darted from 
her supporters, and rushing to the hollow, threw herself 
on the ground, and clasped closely the body of a warrior 
which was laid there, watchodly revorondly by a person 
in humble attire. 

"Whom have you here r asked tho horror-stricken 
monks. 

" The Kieo" replied he, with the deepest dejection 
of tone and manner. 

And so it was. In wandering over the field he had 
recognised the body of the fallen monarch close by the 
spot where the royal standard had been planted, and, 

(1) Snis, Intfod. to Domesday Book, toI. I}. pp. 79, 80. 


from rovoreiitial regard, though without any detln)to 
purpose, he had borne away the body from i.lu> undis- 
tinguished throng. After Kdlth had thrown beraelf on 
the ground, she gasped two or iliree times eoiivulatvely, 
but now lay moiioule.sH, ns the monks sappu«od, in a 
swoon. They raised her gently, but her heart was 
broken. Edith of tho Swan’s nock uns dead | 

Tho harassed monks were now distreMcd Jndoodi and 
hardly knew what course to pursue : at length, lu»wuver> 
having with difliciiltv gaintMl somo assistance, they pve- 
pared to bear away Uio body of the unforiunato Edlt^ 
committing the charge of the king—ns thoy Ibit tl^y 
safely mightr— to him who bad so piously protenttMl n, 
until they could return with further aid. Having itare* 
fully marked tho spot, with heavy hearts they dotuirted, 
Shortly afterwards the franklein left in charge of the 
king, stooped over liiin to re arrange some |)orMon of 
his attire w'hich was disordered, but whilst so engaged 
suddenly started to his foet witli an oxclaiuatitm of 
amazement. Again he stoo)>cd down, and plaetui hia 
hand over the heart of the king. N o- - it was not fhnoy 
— there was a pulsation tlieiHs - feoblc itidood, us tho 
faintest summer's breath which hardly stirs tho gossa- 
mer, but still pcrcoptiblo. The worthy Saxon vniHcd the 
king, chafed his hands, his tciiip1es;--'(he signs ol ani- 
mation became indis})U table. 

When the monks rolurnod to the spot, which (hoy 
accurately remembered, tho b(»dy of tho king had heen 
removed, and all furthor search proved vain. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

TUB MEET AT EVEItSIiKr UOBSE. 

It bad been arranged bolwtten my mother and Oak- 
lands, in the earlier ]>art of (he (ivoning on which (he 
events described in the last chapter took place, that 
Fanny should have Iter first rhio on the day but ouu 
following, by which time it was supposed that the habit 
would be fit for service, and the young lady’s mitul 
sufficiently familiarized with the idea, ti» ovon^ome a 
rather (as I considered) unnecessary degree of alarmy 
w'hieh I bclicvo would have led her, had she boon 
allowed to decide for herself, to reliiiquiKh it aliogethor. 
Tho only stipulation my mother insisted on was, that 
I should accompany my sister in the character of 
roB, an arrangement to which, as it was quite evld^t 
that Lawless intended to fonn one of the party, I giiido 
no objection. Accordingly, on the day appointed* Dak- 
lands made his appearance about ton o’clock, metmted 
on his favourite horse, and attended by agroom,la|iding 
the grey Arab which was destined to curry Fatu^*, as 
well OB a saddle horse for me. 

" Bravo, Harry I it docs one good to see you and tho 
'Oid* together again," exclaimed I, patting the afohod 
neck of the noble animal ; " how well ho is looking !’’ 

" Is he not replied Oaklands, warmly ; " the good 
old horso knew mo as well as possible, and gave a ^igh 
of pleasure when first I spukc to him. Is I 'anny fiiarly 
ready 1 " 

(1) Continued from p. 83T. 
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" She M ill he here directly,” replied I ; and the -words 
had scarcely escaped luy lips when she made her appear- 
ance, !()okiii|^ so lovely in her hat and hahit. that I felt 
^nre it would he all over with Lawless as soon as he saw I 
her. . 

“ Why, Fanny,” exclaimed Oaklands, dismounting 
slowly and with effort, for he was still lamentably weak, 

** I have not seen you in a habit so long, I declare I 
should scarcely have known you; the effect is quite 
magical.” 

A smile and a blush were her only reply, and Oaklands 
continued, Will you not like to mount now I Lawless 
will join us ; but he means to abandon us again when 
wo get near Bversley Gorse, for the superior attractions 
of a run with the subscription pack.” 

Oh, I Iiope the hounds will not come in our way,” 

I exclaimed Fanny ; “ if you think there is any chance 
of their frightening my horse, I had better not ride 
to-day.” 

I do not think you need feel the least alarm ; though 
spirited. Hose Alba is perfectly quiet ; besides, wo arc 
not bound to ride towards Eversley, unless you approve 
of doing so,” replied Oaklands. 

As he spoke, Lawless rode up just in time to catch 
the last few words. Ho was dressed in an appropriate 
hunting costume, and sat his horse (a splendid black 
hunter, whose fiery temper rendered all those in whom 
the bump of caution was properly developed remarkably 
shy of him) as easily as if he formed part of the animal. 
As he checked his impatient steed, and taking off his 
hat, bowed to Fanny, his eyes sparkling, and his whole 
countenance beaming with pleasure and excitement, he 
really looked quite handsome. The same idea scorned 
to strike Fanny, who whispered to me, “If over your 
friend has his picture taken, it should be on horseback.” 

" Good morning, Miss Fairlegh !” cried Lawless, as, 
flinging the rein to a groom, he sprang from the saddle, 
and bounded towards us ; ** glad to see you in what I 
considor the most becoming dress a lady can w^ear, — 
very becoming it is too,” he added, with a slight bend 
of the head to mark the compliment. *'What did I 
hear you say about not riding to Eversley ? You never 
can be so cruel as to deny me the pleasure of your com- 
pany, and I must go there to join the meet. I would 
n^ have hunted to-day, though, if 1 had known you 
wished to ride in another direction.” 

** It was only that Fanny was afraid the hounds might 
• frighten her horse,” replied I, 

** Oh, not the least danger ; I’ll take care of all that,” 
retumM Lawless ; the little while mare is as gentle 
as a lamb ; I cantered her across the park myself yester- 
day on purpose to try — the sweetest thing for a lady I 
ever sot eyes on. You have got some good cattle in 
your stables, Harry, I must own that.” 

“ Hadn’t we better think of mounting? Time will 
not stand still for us,” observed i. 

“ Let me assist you, Fanny,” said Oaklands, advancing 
towai'ds her. 

“ Thank you,” replied Fanny, drawing back ; " but I 
need not give you the trouble ; Frank will help me.” 

" Here, get out of the w^ I ” cried Lawless, as I hesi- 
tated, fancying from the shade on Oaklands’ brow that 
he might not like to be interfered with; “I see 
none of you know how to help a lady properly. Bring 
up that mare,” he continued, ** closer, — that^s it; stand 
before her he^. Now, Miss Fairlegh, take a firm hold 
of the pummel ; place your foot in my hand— -are your 
ready ?— spring I there we are— famously done ! Oh, 
you know what you are about, 1 see. Let me give you 
the rein-*between the fingers; ves, the snaflie will 
man^ her best ; the curb may hang loose, and only 
use it if it is necessary ; let the groom stand by her till 
1 am mounted ; the black horse is rather fidgety ;— 
soh ! boy, soh I quiet ! — stand, you brute ! — there’s a 
good boy ; steady, steady — off we go I ” 

As Lawless pushed by me at the beginning of this 
speech, Oaklands advanoM towards him, and his pale 
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cheek flushed with anger. Apparently, however, chang- 
ing his intention, he drew himself up haughtily, and 
tuimiug on his heel, walk-'d slowly to his horse, mounted, 
and reining him back a few paces, sat motionless as an 
equestrian statue, gazing on the party with a gloomy 
brow, until we had started, when, suddenly applying the 
spur, he joined us in a couple of bounds, and took his 
station at Fanny’s left band. Lawless having appro- 
priated the off side, devoted himself to the double task 
of managing the Arab, and doing the agreeable to its 
fair rider, which latter design he endeavoured to accom- 
plish by chattering incessantly. 

After proceeding a mile or two, Lawless sustaining 
the whole burden of the conversation, while Oaklands 
never spoke a word, we came upon a piece of level green 
sward. 

“ Here's a famous plncc for a canter, Miss Fairlegh,” 
exclaimed Lawless ; “ lean a little more towards me — 
that’s right. Are you ready? — just tickle her neck with 
the whip — not too hard— jerk the rein slightly— gently, 
marc, gently ! — there’s a good girl, that’s it ! Eh 1 
don’t you see, she settles into her pace as quietly as a 
rocking-horse — oh ! she’s a sweet thing for a feather- 
weight;” and restraining the plunging of his fiery horse, 
he leaned over, and patted the Arab’s arched neck, as 
they went off at an easy cantef. 

1 was about to follow their oxamplo, but observing 
that Oaklands delayed putting his horse in motion, it 
occurred to me that this being the first ride he had 
taken since his illness, the exertion might possibly be 
too much for his strength, I waited, therefore, till he 
joined me, when I inquired whether he fblt any ill 
eflects from the unwonted exertion ? 

“ No,” was the reply. “ I feci an odd kind of flutter- 
ing in my side, but it is only w'cakness.” 

“ Had you not better give it up for to-day, and lot me 
ride back with you ? 1 dare say Lawless would not care 
about hunting for once, and would sec Fanny home.” 

1 shall NOT go back !” he replied sternly ; then 
checking himself, he added in a milder tone, “ 1 mean 
to say it is not necessary — really I do not feel ill — be- 
sides it was only a passing sensation, and is already 
nearly gone.” 

He paused for a moment, and then continued, ''How 
very dictatorial and disagreeable Lawless lias grown of 
lato, and what absurd nonsense be does talk when ho 
is in the society of ladies ! I wonder your sister can 
tolerate it.” 

" She not only tolerates it,” returned I, slightly piqued 
at the contemptuous tone in which he spoke of Jjawlcss, 
*' but is excessively amused by it ; why, she said last 
night he was quite delightful.” 

“ I gave her credit for better taste,” was Oaklands’ 
reply ; and striking his horse impatiently with the spur, 
he dashed forward, and in a few moments we had re- 
joined the others. 

" I hope illness has not soured Harry’s temper, but 
he certainly appears more prone to take offence than in 
former days,” was my inward comment, as I pondered 
over his last words. " I am afraid Fanny has annoyed 
him ; I must speak to her, and give her a hint to be 
more careful for the fiiture.” 

Half an hour’s brisk riding brought us to the out- 
skirts of a broad common, a great portion of which was 
covered by the gorse or furze from which it took its 
name. Around the sides of this were gathered from 
sixty to eighty well-mounted men, either collected in 
groups, to discuss the various topics of local interest 
which occupy the minds of country gentlemen, or riding 
up and down in parties of two and three tcjgothcr, im- 
patient for the commencement of their morning's sport ; 
while, in a small clear space, neariy in the centre of the 
furze-brake, were stationed the hounds, with the hunts- 
man and whippers-ln. '' 

"Thera rex^med Lawless, "look at that I Talk 
about operas and exhibitions 1— where will you find an 
exhibition as well worth seeing as th|tt is? I call that 
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a Bight for an EmpresB. Now are not you glad 1 made 
you come, Miss Fairlegh T 

The red coats look very gay and picturesque, cer- 
tainly,” replied Fanny ; ** and what loves of horseB, with 
their Batin skins glistening in the Hunshihe ! but 1 wish 
Kose Alba would not prick up her ears in that way ; Fm 
rather frightened.” 

While Lawless was endeavouring to convince her 
there was no danger, and that he was able and willing 
to frustrate any nefarious designs which might, enter 
into the graceful little head of the white Arab, a young 
man rode up to Oaklands, and, shaking him warmly by 
Iho hand, congratulated him on being once more on 
horseback. 

" Ah, Whitcombe, it’s a long time since you and T 
have met,” returned Harry ; *'you have been al>road, I 
think r 

“ Yes,” was the reply; “ Charles and I have been doing 
the grand tour, as they call it.” 

“ How is your brother T 

" Oh, he’s all right, only he has grown a groat pair of 
moustaches, and won't cut them off ; lui has taken up a 
notion they make him look killing, 1 beliovc ; he was 
here a minute ago, — ves, there he is, talking to itandolph. 
Come and speak to him, lie'll be delighted to see you.” 

" Keep your eye on Fanny’s marc,” said Oaklands, as 
he rode past me, “ she seems fidgety, and that fellow 
].iawless is Oiinking more about the hounds than he is 
of her, though tie does boast so much of the care he can 
take of her. I shall be with you again directly.” 

Do you see the gentleman on the bright bay, Miss 
Fairlegh ?” exclaimed Lawless ; “ there, he’s speaking to 
Tom Field, the huntsman, now ; he has got his watch 
in his hand : — that’s Mr. Band, the master of the hounds ; 
yon’ll see some fun directly. Ah ! 1 thought so.” 

As he spoke, at a signal from the huntsman, the 
hounds dashed into cover, and were instantly lost to 
sight in a waving sea of gorsc, save when a head or 
neck became visible for a moment, as some dog more 
calmer tbau the rest sprang over a tangled brake, through 
which be was unable to force his way. 

*• Oh, you beauties !” resumed Lawless, enthusias- 
j tically, “ only watch them ; they’re drawing it in first- 
! rate style, and there’s rare lying in that cover ; now see 
how the furze shakes—look at their sterns flourishing; 
have at him there — have at him ; that’s right, Tom — 
dicer *om on, boy — good huntsman is Tom Field— there 
again ! — a fox, I’ll l5it 600/. to a pony —hark ! — a whim- 
per— now wait — a challenge ! another and another — 
listen to them — there's music ! — watch the right-band 
corner— that’s where he’ll break cover for a thousand, and 
if he does what a run wc shall have ! Look at those fools,” 
he added, pointing to a couple of co(jkney-looking 
fellows who were cantering towards the very place he 
had pointed to, “ they’ll head him back as sure as fate, 
—hold hard there — why does not somebody stop them 1 
By Jove, I’ll give thorn a taste of the double thong 
v.'iien I get up with them, even if it’s the Ijord Mayor 
of London and his brother. Look to your sister, Frank, 

1 11 be back directly.” 

** Wait otic minute,” shouted I, hut in vain, for before 
the words were well out of my mouth, he had driven 
the spurs into his eager horse, and was galloping 
furiously in the direction of the unhappy delinquents 
who had excited his indignation. My reason for asking 
him to wait a minute was, that just as the hounds 
began drawing the cover, 1 had made the agreeable 
discovery, that the strap to which one of my saddle- 
glrtbs was buckled, had given way^ and that there was 
nothing for it but to dismount and repair the evil ; and 
1 had scarcely concluded the best tem|lorary amnge- 
; • meat 1 was able to effect, when Lawless started in pur- 
suit of the cockneys. Almost at the same moment a 
countrymah^ stationed at the outside of the gorse, 
shoated "1^lly-ho 1” and the fox broke cover in gallant 
j ^ rattling pace, with four or five 

couple of hounds on his traces. In an instant ail was 


confusion, cigars were thrown away, hats pressud flrmiy 
down ujKm the brow, and, with a rush like the oiiidninit 
of some mighty torrent, the whole field to a itiati MWe|it 
rapidly onward. 

In the meanwhile Fanny's mare, which had for soma 
minutes shown symptoms of excitement, pawing tlte 
ground with her fore foot, pricking up her ears, auu toss- 
ing her head impatiently, began, as Lawless rode off, t0 
plunge in a manner which threatened at every moifient 
to unseat her rider, and as several horsemen dashofl by 
her, becoming utterly unmanageable, she std- off at U 
wild gallop, drowning in tho clatfor of her hoofil 
Fanny’s agonized cry for help. Driven ncariy fVAlitId 
by the peril in wdiich my sister was placed, 1 waw svutt 
yet prevented for a minute or more from hastening td 
her assisteneo, as my own horse, frightened by the oeinit^ 
rences T have described, struggled so vioienlly hi roli«iw 
his companions, as to render it very diffieiilt. for me to 
hold, and quite impossible to remount him ; im» that 
when at length I siieeeedod in springing on his iHiek, 
the hounds were already out of sight, and Fanny slid 
her runaw^ay steed so far alicad of me, that it soeined 
inevitaldc some accident must occur before I eoidd 
overtake them, and it was with a sinking heart 
that I gave my horse the rein, ami dashed forwanl In 
pursuit. 

The course which Ijawloss had taken when he started 
on his wild-goose eliose, was down a ride cut through 
the furze, and it was along this turfy track that Hose 
Alba was now hurrying in her wild career. The horse 
on which I was mounted was a y«mng tlmrough bn d, 
standing nearly sixteen hands high, end I felt certelu 
that in the pursuit, in which I was engaged, tho 
length of his stride would tell, and that eventually wc 
must come up with the fugitives, hut so fleet was the 
little Aral), and so light the wciglit site had to i%rvy, 
that] was sorry to perceive I gained upon them hut 
slowly. It w'as clear that I should not overtake thoui 
before they reached the outskirts of the common, and 
then who could say winit course the mare might take, 
—what obstacles might m)t he in her way 1 

On — on, we go in our headlong c(>\irse, the turf re- 
echoing to the muffled strokes of the horses’ foot, while 
the furze, waving in the wind, seemed te gliilc by iis |t| 
a rapid stream. Onward,— still onward ; the edgt* of the 
gorsc appears a dark line in the distance- it is )uissed ; 
we arc crossing the holt of turf that surrounds il., uml 
now in what direction will the marc proceed 1— Will rilm 
take the broad rotul to the left, which leads ag»in te 
the open country by a gentle ascent, where she eaii hr 
easily overtaken and stopj)ed, or will she turn to the 
right, and follow the lane W'hich must lake her aeross the 
terracc-field to the brook, swollen by the late rains it) to 
a river? See ! — she slackens her ]iHee. she wavotw, she 
doubts, she will choose the road ! No ; by Heaven t she 
turns to the right, and dashing down the latn* like 
a flash of lightning, is for a nionioiit hidden from view. 

But the space of time, short as it wa-*, when her 
slackened, has enabled me to gain upon her eott- 
siderably; and when 1 again catch sight of hofi sha 
is not more than fifty yards a head. Forward ! good 
liorse, — forward ! Life or death hangs npott i by fleeintms. 
Vain hope I another turn brings uh in sight of the 
brook, swollen by the breaking-up of the frost into 
a dark, turbulent stream, Fanny iwrceivcs it, tooi> and 
utters a cry of terror, which rings like a dcuth knml on 
toy ear. There seems no possibility of escape for bar.— 
on the left hand an impenetrable hedge, on the r{0i A 
steep bank, rising almost pcrpcndicumriy io the hwht 
of A man’s hoAd, in fiont the rushliuir aster, utoilu 
the mate, apparently irritated to ti^zy hy my iur- 
suit, gallops wildly forw'ard — Ha I what is thaij a 
shout I and the figure of a man on horsahack aPfUtrs 
on the high ground to the right, belwoea FlAviiy 
I and the stream. He perceives the danger, »ud if he ! 
dare attempt the leap from the hank* Inay yet save 
her. Oh 1 that 1 were in his place. I he shoots 
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a^in to warn us of his intentioDi and putting spurs to 
hw horse, faces him boldly at it ; the horse perceives the 
danger, and will refuse the leap.— Ko ! pressed by the 
rider, ho will take it yet — ^now he springs— it is certain 
destruction. A crash ! — a fall ! they are down ! No ; 
he has lifted his horse with the rein — they arc ap- 
parently uninjured, llose Alba, startled by the sudden 
apparition, slackens her pace— the stranger, taking 
advantage of the delay, dashes forward, sgIkcb the rein, 
and succeeds in stopping her ; as ho does so, I ap- 
proached near enough to recognise his features.. 

Unlooked-for happiness 1 Fanny is saved, and Harry 
Oaklands is her preserver ! 

My first act on joining them was to spring from my 
horse and lift Fanny out of the saddle. “ Are you 
really unhurt, my own darling 1" exclaimed I ; “ can you 
stand without assistance!" 

“ Oh yes !” she replied, " it was only the fright— that 
dreadful river — but — " and raising her eyes timidly, 
she advanced a step towards Oaklands. 

" But you would fain thank Haipr for saving you. — 
My dear Harry,” continued I, taking his hand, and 
pressing it warmly, “ if you only knew the agony of 
mind 1 liavo suffered on her account, you would be 
able to form some slight idea of the amount of gratitude 
1 feel towards you for having rescued her. T shudder 
to think what might have been the end had you not so 
providentially interposed — hut you do not listen to me 
— you turn as pale os ashes— are you ill ! ” 

" It is nothing— a little faint, or so." was his reply, 
in a voice so weak as to he scarcely audible ; and as be 
spoke, his head dropped heavily on his shoulder, and he 
would have fallen from his horse had not 1 caught him 
in my arms and supported him. 

Giving the horses into the custody of a farming lad, 
who had seen the leap, and run up, fearing some acci- 
dent had occurred, I lifted Oaklands from his liorsc, 
and laying him on the turf by tho road-side, supported 
his head against my knee, while 1 endeavoured to 
loosen his neckcloth. Neither its removal, however, 
nor tho unfastening his shirt-collar, appeared to revive 
him in tho slightest degree, and being quite unaccus- 
tomed to seizures of this nature, 1 began to feel a good 
deal frightened about him. 1 suppose my face in some 
degree betrayed my thoughts, as Fanny, after glancing 
at mo for a moment, exclaimed, wringing her hands in 
the excess of her grief and alarm, “ Oh ! he is dea<l— he 
is dead — and it is I who have killed him !” Then, 
flinging herself on her knees by his side, and taking his 
hand between both her own, she continued, Oh, 
Harry, look up— speak to me— only one word; — ^he 
does not hear me— ho will never speak again ! Oh ! he 
is dead !— he is dead ! and it is 1 who have murdered 
him — I, who would gladly have died for him, as he has 
died for me.” As she said this, her voice failed her, 
and, completely overcome by the idea that she had been 
tho cause of Harry's.ji|tt^ she buried her face in her 
hands, and wept bitte^K^, 

At this moment it to me that water might 

possibly revive him, and rousing Fanny from the 
passion of grief into which she had fallen, 1 made her 
take my place in supporting Oaklands’ head, and run- 
ning to the stream, which was not above fifty yartls 
from the spot, filled my hat with water, sprinkled his 
face and brow with it, and had the satlsfiMJtion of seeing 
him gradually revive under the application. 

As consciousness returned, ho gazed around with a 
bewildered look, and passing his hand across his fore- 
head, inquired, What is all this! where am 1 1 Ah ! 
Frank, have I been ill !” 

** You fainted from over-exertion, Hany,". replied I, 

but all will be well now," 

‘'From ove^eatertlon r ho repeated, slowly, as if 
> striving to recall what hod passed ; “ stay, yes^ 1 remem- 
ber, 1 took a foolish leap ; why did 1 do it!” 

“ To stop Fanny’s mare.” 

“ Yes, to be sure, the water waa out at the brook, and 


I thought the mare might attempt to cross it ; but is 
Fanny safe! Where is she!” 

“ She is here,” replied I, turning towards the place 
where she still knelt, her face hidden in her hands. 

“ She is here to thank you for having saved her life.” 

“ Why, Fann 3 % w^as it you who were supporting my 
head! how very kind of you ! What ! crying ? ” he con- 
tinued, gently attempting to withdraw her liands ; “ na}', 
nay', we must not have you cry.” 

“She was naturally a good deal frightened by the 
mare’s running away,” replied I, as Fanny still appeared 
too much overcome to speak for herself ; “ and then she 
was silly enough to fancy, when you fainted, that you 
were actually dead, I believe ; but I cun assure you that 
she is not ungrateful.” 

“No, indeed,” murmured Fanny, in a voice scarcely 
audible from emotion. 

“Why it was no very great feat after .all,” rejoined 
Harry. “On such a jumper as 1!io (’id, and coming 
down on soft marshy ground too, 1 would not mind the 
leap any day; besides, do you think I could remain 
quietly there and sec l^ariny drowned helbro my eyes ; 
if it had been a precipice, J would have gone over it.” 
While he spoke, Harry had regained bis i’cet; and, after 
walking up and down for a minute or so, and giving 
himself a shake, to see if he was all right, lie declared 
that he felt quite strong again, and able to ride home. 
And so, haviiig concocted a leading-rein for Rose Alba, 
one end of which 1 kept in my own possession, wo rc- 
inonnted our horses, and reached lleathfield without 
further misadventure. 


TUB NYMPH OF TUB FOUNTAIN.^ 

A FAHIY TALK. 

Mat;]) now thought that all her trials were over, and 
for a time her happiness was perfect. Her husband 
became daily more attached to her, and slic every day 
saw more reason to value his love. In every thing they 
acted together — their amusements, their duties, their 
charities, their prayers : and Maud felt few pleasures so 
great as that of being able not only to go among the 
poor again, but to f/we, with a liberal baud, and a judg- 
ment improved by all she had herself experienced of (he 
lot of the poor. Count Henry never checked her in 
this,— he loved her the more for her goodness; and time 
passed rapidly away. Her only sorrow was caused by 
the death of Dame Gottfried, whom bho tenderly cared 
for during her illness, and really regretted. At length 
Maud found that she was soon to become a mother, and 
the count's joy was very great. On hearing this news 
the old countess proposed a reconciliation, which Maud 
readily accepted, and persuaded her husband to agree 
to. As.a proof of her good will, the dowager offered to 
come and stay with Maud during her confinement, and 
though this was by no means pleasant to her (for tho 
Lady Ilildcgard was excessively haughty adii exacting), 
Maud saw that her husband wished it, and immediately 
consented. 

The count’s anxiety for her welfare, as the time ap- 
proached, endeared him more and more to his wife, and 
she looked forward with delight to the happiness dm 
should feel in putting his first-born child into his arms. 
But just the day before her illness he was nnexpeoMiy 
summoned to attend a great meeting of the nobles of 
the conntxy, and forced to Imye her, the first t^mO 

' ' ■ — ^ ^ 

(1) Conelttded fro;^ p. 351.^ . 
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flince their marriage, at the very moment when he moat 
wiahed to watch over her. The day after his departure 
Maud had a son, a fine healthy child : her happinesa 
was damped only by knowing her husband's anxiety for 
her, and by reflecting that several days must elapse 
before he could return. She sent him a messenger to 
announce the good nows, and, for the first two days, her 
recoveiy went on well. But as she was sleeping the 
second night. Countess Hildcgard, who had given her 
opium, to ensure her not waking, took the child gently 
from her arms, carried him, unseen by all except the 
nurse, on whom she knew she could depend, to a window 
in the anti-room, and threw him into the river, which 
flowed under the castle walls. She had pretended 
reconciliation only to have the power of injuring Maud, 
whom she could not forgive, and she thought nothing 
would BO cool Count Henry's love as the loss of his 
much-wished-for child ; especially as she hoped to throw 
suspicion on Maud herself. 

The agony and terror of the poor young countess on 
awaking and missing her child may be imagined. It 
nearly cost her her life ; an<l wlien her husband returned, 
full of joy, and eager to embrace her and his little son, 
he found her in the delirium of fever, and almost at the 
brink of the grave. He made every possible inquiry 
and examination into the fate of his child, but in vain ; 
no trace could be found. The nurse asserted that she 
had laid it quietly in its mother's arms, hod seen the 
countess asleep, and had dropped asleep herself, being 
tired with the previous night’s watching. This was 
false, for she was the creature of the dowager countess, 
and knew perfectly well what liad been done ; hut she 
had a special enmity against poor Maud, because her 
father had been ruined, years before, by the exactions 
of the old baron, who soized him as he was travelling 
near his castle, and not only plundered him of all his 
goods, but made liim pay a heavy ransom before ho 
set him free. This nurse and the old countess tried 
to insinuate that Maud miglit know more of the 
disappearance of the child than any one else, but 
nothing would persuade Count Henry of this. His love 
and watchfulness contributed much to poor Maud’.s 
recoveiy, but it was long before she was restored to 
health and spirits. She endeavoured to check her grief, 
that she might not add to her husband's sorroAv, but it 
was not till she had hopes of being once more a mother 
tliat she felt at all as she had done in the first year of 
her marriage. She had sought for her musk-ball, as 
soon as she was able to move about, after her illness — 
but in vain ; she could not remember where she had 

ut it, when her husband’s dislike to the smell made 

er give up wearing it : all she could recollect w.'i8 that 
it was in a secret drawer of some cabinet, hut she tried 
all, again and again, without bucccbb. She bitterly re- 
gretted having neglected, for any motive, her god- 
mother’s advice of carrying it always about her, but it 
was too late, the fairy gift seemed finally lost. 

Nearly two years had passed away after the loss of 
her <^ld before her second confinement approached. 
She and her husbimd hod resumed their former habits, 
and, but for the heavy sorrow they had both undergone, 
Maud's life would have been as happy as in the begin- 
ning of her marriage, for the eoonVs affection was un- 
diminished, and his attention to her, if possible, fonder 
than before. The Countess Hildcgara again offered to 
come to her, and Maud ventured to express her wish to 
be alone with her husband, but he urged her to accept 
his stepmother’s offer, for he thought it right to have 
as many as possible of his family in the castle, that 
Maud might never be alone one moment. He did not 
forget Countess Hildegard’s hints of suspicion, which 
Maud had never known, for ho would not pain her by 
isueh an idea ; anti he imagined that nothi^ would so 
dissipate any lehmant of Ihem she might still entertain, 
isr^beholdlng Maud's el^ng aitaehmont to her child. 
He promised ms wife thst he would, hisnself, wuteb over 
her, and she yielded to his wish. 


A. ''i 
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This time she bad the satisraotion of spoing her 
husband’s delight in welcoming a daughter, but voiy 
soon after the child’s birth, a messenger i^aiiic, in wi 
haste, to inform him that a troop of inaraudorH luid 
sieged a castle of his, at a considerable distAiuH), and 
that he must not lose a moment in leading his soldlett 
to the assistance of the garrison. Moat unwillingly he 
took leave of his wife, promising to return without. i 

but four or five days at least must pass l>eforo ho w)Old 
hope to be with her again. Poor Maud flsU her heart 
sink, with a foreluiding of evil, as he quitted the Motn. 
She clasped her little girl in her arms, and prottiised 
herself that she would not lose sight of her till the 
count’s return. She resisted sleep as long as she ouutd, 
but at length it overpowered her, the more com plainly 
becauBothc Countess Hildegard had again admin Ishtrea 
a sleeping potion. But Maud had folded her arms round 
the baby so closely that the wicked woman found nutch 
difficulty in removing it. However, she suecoededi nnd 
again threw the pc»or infant into the river. iWfore 
Maud awoke the count had rifturneit. quite unexpectedly: 
he had found the whole a false alarm, and could ilOt 
even trace the messongor who had brought the news, 
though the man had for some distance aecfompatiled tlie 
reinforcement; how or when ho had left them no <me 
was sure. When Count Henry reached his castle all was at 
peace, no attack hod been thought of —no express sent 
to him ! He put his troops under the command of a 
relation to lead them homo at leisure, while he hltnself 
mounted a fresh horse, and, accompanied only by hit 
esquire and page, returned home with the utmost speed, 
full of foreboding, from the trick evidently employed to 
secure his absence. 

A sad welcome awaited him. Maud was roused by 
the noise of his ontranco— and instantly missod her 
child. Her shrieks and tears were Iteart-rondtog ; hut 
again every effort to ascortain its fate was fhiitless - 
no one was in the secret hut C'ountess Hildcganland the 
nurse, who pretended the utmost attachment to bur 
young lady, and protested sho could not at all Imagine 
how the child had disappeared, as she had mner 
left the bed-sidc. It was allogothor inoxplleahle, and 
the count might have been shaken in his high opinion 
of Maud, if he had not himself soon her surprise and 
agony on waking, and felt convinced that it was real. 
He smothered his own hitter grief that he might soothe 
hers— and again, by liis tenderness and care, rescued 
her from the grave she was almost sinking into. 

Time passed on, and they had settled into nearly 
thoir former way of life, except that they mixed In 
society, and gave still more of their time to prayer and 
charity. Maud’s spirits wore broken a good deal, I hough 
she tried to bo cheerful in her hnslianu’s prosenett. 
Countess Hildcgard had remained in the castle, saylug 
she could not leave them in thoir sorrow ; and though 
Maud could not like one whose habif/S wore so difforetit 
from her own, she was a good dual deceived by the old 
lady’s show of gym]>athy, and was glad to picMiiie her 
husband, who evidently wished for tlio dow^ager's pre- 
sence, as a proof that, proud and at feud as she was 
known to be, she was won over bv the excellence of the 
wife ho had chosen. At length Maud was, fur the third 
time, to bo a mother; aud, with trembling hopq, she 
trusted that this child, at least, might be snared to her, 
by extreme watchfulness. But, just as the iiiiio ap- 
proached, the count was siimuionod to attend a (Hjkhntdl 
of the empire, held to decide upon measures of jfreat 
importance to its internal peace and outward demnee. 
He at first seut an excuse, but the siiinmoiis woe 
peimptorily repeated, and his friends runresontlA to 
him Hiat a noble of hU rank could not hold back wt|hnut 
aerionsly impeding the proceedings ; so he most uUNritl- 
ingly set out. Maud would gladly have gone ^th 
him, for she felt a kind of presentiment that her only 
safety was at his side, but it was impossible fbr her then 
to undertake such a journey ; so, with heavy hearts, they 
parted. 
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The count had some hopes that the business might 
be finished more quickly than was supposed, or at least 
that he might bo allowed to return home for a short 
time, under promise of rejoining the emperor if neces- 
sary, for he was determined to do his utmost to be 
with his wife during the first days after the baby’s 
birth, that ho might endeavour to protect it from the 
mysterious danger which had robbed them of their two 
eldest. In this, however, he was disappointed : it was 
not for some days after he learned that he had another 
son tliat he was enabled to set out for home, and then 
his stay was to be but short. He travelled as speedily 
as possible, but the black flag waved over his castle as 
he approached, and his step-mother met him in the | 
great hall to announce that the child was indeed dead, ! 
but that she had discovered the destroyer ! 'riie poor I 
count’s grief, great as it was, only made him the more 
eager to learn who had caused such bitter sufieriiigs. 
But when the old countess said, “ It is no other than 
Maud herself, > whose well-feigned anguish and pre- 
tended virtues have so long imposed upon you, though 
my suspicions were never entirely lulled,” he sank 
into a chair, and, burying his face in his hands, he 
could not restrain his tears. Instantly rousing himself, 
however, he demanded the proofs. 

Countess Hildegard replied that, pretending extreme 
fear for the child, Maud had long watched it, without 
allowing herself to close her eyes, but at last, finding 
herself overpowered with sleep, she had made the nurse 
bring her a thick gold chain, which the count had lately 
given her, and had twined it several times round her 
own neck and the child’s body, and hod then appeared 
to drop asleep, saying she was sure no one could remove 
the 'infant without waking her. That the nurse had 
remained by the bedside, but soon fell asleep also ; and 
to a degree she could not understand, as she was used 
to night watching. But after events made her suspect 
that some sleeping draught must have been put into ( he 
ale she had taken at supper, of which, fortunately, she 
had drank but little. That she was gradually beginning 
to doze, in spite of her utmost efforts, when she per- 
ceived Maud move, and in a cautious way, which induced 
' her to feign sleep, remembering the suspicions Countess 
Hildegai^ had expressed on the death oi' the first child. 
But she watched from under her eyelids : and Maud rose 
from the bed, with a strength that astonished the nurse, 
todk a pair of large scissors, with which she cut the 
links of the chain tliat bound the child to her, and, 
with a sharp bodkin, she pierced the infiint to the 
heart ! The nurse was so paralyzed with^ horror, and 
with fear of the consequences to herself if her watching 
were discovered, that she dared not move till the crime 
was complete ; and then she thought it best to ascertain 
it^toeould bo Maud’s object, — what she would dofurther : 
so she continued in apparent sleep, and saw the child’s 
body carried to the fire, and burnt ; the bones and ashes 
were then placed in a box, which the wicked Maud drew 
from under her bed ; all, except a small pinch, which 
she mingled with a little water, and drank, first pro- 
nouncing some words over it, which convinced the nurse 
that it was done as a charm to secure her husband’s 
action. Maud then laid down again in bed, carefully 
arranging the chain so that it should appear to have 
been cut as she slept, in order to remove the infant 
without waking her. The nurse waited till she was 
quite sure that the sleep the countess immediately fell 
into was real, and then stole from the room, pale and 
trembling, to tell her tale of horror to Countess Hilde- 
gard. ** I rushed to the room, followed by several 
domestics,” she continued, '' woke the inismoos creature, 
who was really aslecm, notwithstanding her nboadnable 
crime, and charged her with it. She odrst Into Shrieks 
and exolamatioBB, Such as you heard when the Mcond 
was missed^ held up the links of Uie levered chain to 
prove how carefully she had guarded fatf inflttit, and 
protested her innocence in terms fhat. ihodk 

r my Miof in the nurse’s evidence. ]^i l;ihoii|d^t it 


right to search if the box of bones and ashes were under 
the bed, as, if it should not be there, one part, at least, of 
the nurse’s dreadful sto^ was false, and 1 might venture 
to disbelieve the rest. But alas ! the box was there, and 
full, as nurse had said, of fragments of bones and of 
ashes ! I could doubt no more. I silenced the witch’s 
cries and protestations, by calling in the rest of the 
household, and showing them what 1 had discovered, 
and I had her carried down to the dungeon, where she 
has since remained, with bread and water for her food. 
1 would not have her put to death, however much she 
might deserve it, till you should return ; though many 
have thought me imprudent in this, as her spell, which 
has hitherto so blinded you, might still have power. 
But 1 wonder you did not meet the messenger I de- 
spatched at once to tell you all that had occurred.” 

The count had sat, during this recital, with his face 
buried in his hands : as the Countess Hildegard ended, 
he commanded himself and ordered the nurse to be 
sent for. He had a shade of hope that her story might 
yet be false, from the almost incredible circumstance 
of her not having interfered to save the life of the child. 
But no questiuning could shake her evidence; she 
alleged her excessive terror as the excuse, and in only 
repeating the story she turned so pale, and trembled so, 
that it plain she hud not a spark of courage. Then 
the count demanded to hear some of those who had 
seen the box drawn from under the bed, and found them 
all satisfied of the truth of the whole, and most eager 
that the three-fold murder— for who could now doubt 
that all were Maud's own work 1— should be avenged by 
the death of her who had committed them. The bones 
and asbos had been buried, CuimtesB Hildegard said, 

I with the honours due to the remains of a member of 
the family. 

She must die !” said the count, at length. ** I will 
not see her again— I could not bear it — and perhaps 
her beauty, and seeming innocence, and the remem- 
brance of past days, when 1 so loved her, might sway 
me even yet, though her guilt is manifest. But 1 cannot 
have her tortured, nor shall her death be public : let her 
be smothered in a hot bath.” 

Accordingly poor Maud was lifted from the dungeon 
pallet, where she lay almost dead of grief and exhaus- 
tion. She had struggled against her suiferings, and 
prayed to live till her husband’s return, trusting that 
nc would discover and assert her innocence ; for it is 
needless to say that the whole story of the murder was 
arranged between the Countess Hildegard and the 
nurse ; that, in truth, the chain had been cut by them 
while Maud slept the heavy sleep of exhaustion, from 
her long watching, combined with the eflTect of opium : 
and the baby thrown into the river, firom the same 
window whence the two former ones had been cast. 
The dowager had resolved not to trust, this time, to the 
mere disappearance of the infant ; she prepared all her 
proofs; had a box of the bones and ashes of a kid 
placed under the bed, and took care that the most cre- 
dible persons in the castle, and those most warmly 
attached to Maud, should be present at the dlsoovexy. 
One can hardly wonder that they wore deceived, for the 
belief in oharms and spells was common in those 
days; nor has it, even now, by any. means disappeared, 
even in England; and the ashes of an unbaptized 
infant were suppo^ to have particular power, above 
all, in obtaining or preserving love ; — the r^ry purpoae 
to which the old countess attribnied Maud’s crime. 

When the soldiers entered the dungeon, and informed 
Maud that the count had returned* and had sentenced 
her to death, she would hardly believe that he had 
condemned her unheard ; but she wds, of course, unable 
to resist, and she let herself bo carried' to the fatal 
bath, reidgoiBg herself to did, and pnjfte tor the 
foigiveness; not cmlv of her beloved luusind, but of 
those who hid led him into such iidurtlee. She was 
placed itt ilid hath, and the door uris fitstened. At 
first the heat was pleasant to her benumbed limbs ; 1^1' 
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fioon it grew unbearable, and ehe ecreamed with agony 
—the more bitter to bear, from its seeming a fresh 
cruelty on her huHl)aiui’s part. But he had meant that 
j-lie should be snflbciited, and it was by the Countess 
llildegard’s contrivance that the heat was iimt so ap- 
plied as to cause the most intense pain, without de- 
stroying life. Just as poor Maud was gathering her 
stronglh to rush against the door, hoping she might 
burst it open, and at least force them to put her to an 
easier death, she perceived, in a comer of the little 
bath-room, which was not the one she habitually used, 
an old cabinet, which she knew used to stand in her 
bed-room. How it had got there she could not con- 
ceive, nor how long it miglit have been there ; but the 
recollection suddenly struck her, that this was the very 
place where she had put her musk-ball, when her hus- 
band’s fancy made her lock it up. She burst the secret 
drawer open, and seized the ball, which her strong pull 
at once brought to view; — it seemed to have been 
buried under other things in her former searches, for 
tho drawer was full, and she felt almost sure she had 
looked in it before. However, she rapidly unscrewed 
it, repeating the words which had before saved her 
life 

“ Behind me night, before me day ; 

That none obHerve my aeerct way 
and immediately she was surrounded by the cooling 
vapour she so well remembered, and found the door 
opened at her touch. She walked, quite unseen, to her 
bod-room, which was wholly empty, and throwing a 
large cloak around her, she seated herself, for she could 
hardly sUnd, from weakness and anxiety. She then 
completely unscrewed the ball, rejoicing that her third 
wish still remained, and wished that her innocence 
might be proved to her husband, and their children 
restored, if they yet lived, or, if not, that the authors 
of such dreadful misery might be discovered. 

As she ended her wish, a wdndow, which looked 
towards the river, opened, and her godmother entered, 
carrying the baby in her arras, and followed by the two 
elder ones. With an affectionate kiss she greeted 
Maud ; told her that her trials were now ended ; that 
by her fairy power she restored her to health and 
strength; and that, as soon as she was dressed, she 
would guide her to her husband, to whom the existence 
of the children would suflSciently prove her innocence, 
and before whom only tho authors of the conspiracy 
should be pointed out. 

Maud’s toilOtto was very ({uick, as may be imagined ; 
and the Nymph of the Fountain led her to the castle 
chapel, still unseen by any. There Maud found her 
husband, alone, and in an agony of grief, prostrate 
before the altar. She knelt a moment, to return her 
heartfelt thanks to heaven for her wonderful deliver- 
ance, and to beg help to pardon the enemies whose 
wicked plots had been defeated, and were now to be 
unravelled ; and then she went towards the count, and 
called him by name. He started up at hearing the voice 
of her ho had so deeply loved, and whom he thought 
already dea<l by his own necessary command ; for on 
him, as on other feudal lords, devolved the adminis- 
tration of justice in his own domains. But when he 
beheld her in perfect health, and with idl their long- 
moumod children round her, his astonishment was un- 
utterable, and he thought, for a moment, she must be a 
spirit returned the other world. But the Nymph 
of the Fountain iiliied to them to follow her, and as 
soon as they had left the chapel, she told the count that 
she was the godmother his excellent wife had so often 
spoken of, and related to him the entire plot. Bhe 
said that the queen of the Naiads bad forced her to 
abstain from seeing her charge. Just about the .14 W 
when Mand^s misfortunes began, partly to punish her 
fi»r leaving neglected some of her unties in nee eacel* 
site care of Mud’s education, and partly to fhat 
education had been really good; that it was ohfaTidnee 
their marriage she had been allowed to inhabit the 


river which Bowed under the castle walls, and that ah# 
had received and taken care cf each of the children, 
but could not come to Maud’s nelp. till she should ^ 
summoned by the third wish. She had known of the 
treachery of' Countess Hildegard and the nurSo ; and 
she now explained its entire details, ttOl forgotiltin the 
forged message which had drawn the ctmnt foUIn notne 
at the time of his daughter's birth. It was a trick of 
the malicious old coimtoss, wbo knew thai* it imM he 
impossible for her to execute her plans if He were with 
his wife. Public events had spared her the trouble oh 
the two other occasions, or she would not have foiled 
to contrive his absence, so bent was she on the dcair^ . 
tion of Maud, the daughter of her feudal enemy i the 
girl without fortune, and of scarcely equal biHh, - who 
had prevented her step-son from fonulng the sptemlid 
alliance she had planned for him. 

When the Nymph of tho Fountain had finished s|^ak- 
ing, the count, whose attention to her uarrstlre had not 
been lessened by the fond caresses ho bestowed on 
his recovered wife and clilldrcii, begged slie Wiuibl ao* 
company them into the groat Imll of Uie ensile, where he 
summoned all his household, and informed them cd the 
discovery he had made,— of the complete vlndlcaUon 
of their niiich-loved lady, and of his detormlnailou to 
punish the false and cruel authors of so much nilsoiy. 
Maud carnestlv implored him to pause; but it was npt 
without much difiiculty that she prevailed with him to be 
satisfied with confining his wicked step-mother and her 
accomplice, in a strong and solitary castle, for life. 
They did not very long survive tho exposure of their 
guilt. 

The next care of Maud and her husband w'as to Imvo 
their children solemnly baptized, for all harl betm ink on 
away before this ceremony had i»eon performed, as the 
return of their absent father had Iteen so quickly hnpod 
for in each cose. Tho christening was a nuignlAvsmt 
festival, to which tho whole nelghbouriiood flocked, 
rich and poor; the rich to triarK their respect for (he 
count and countess, and the poor to share In ' the 
lil>cral alms which were distribuM ; and all alike to 
congratulate and sympathize In the happiness of Mmse 
wlio were esteemed ami loved by all ranks. The Nymph 
of the Fountain, to whom Maud owed so much,' then 
took leave of licr for ever, sayifig she drould tio longer 
need her protection, as she could foresee for both her 
and her husband a long and prosperous life, which 
should fully compensate both for the heavy trials ihty 
bad endured so patiently and so well. 

They did survive accordingly, to see a numerous and 
lovely family grow up around them, who distiugiilHbed 
themselves much in after life, attd were as remarkabfo 
for their piety and charity, as for the courage and noble 
bearing which graced their high birth. 


COUNTRY [BKETCJIKft. -No. V. 

TBS ABUET AVI> PARR OP WoHUHS. 

To give a foreigner some idea of the fertile riolmeas 
of England, no better spot could be selected to whfoh to 
take him than onn of the very boautifo) parks of the 
nobility. He would there witness a oornbinatlon of 
natural beauties, such as no other country in the khown 
world M supply In anything like the same periMton. 
Tioea whose growth has been coeval with the of 
eenturies, copses of bmsfawood and young plantnlUiSiis, 
weating vigomus and heal^y aspcct»-itldo 

sheets of water, adorned by swims of graoefu) sha|i ^ 
gfoensivard reddloni of thyme, and musical in iisfiim- 
mer freshness with the voices of the gmashopper 
wandering bee— notv swelling into a geuMo ascen^ kow 
liupBii^ into a forest dell, where that most arUtomtic 
or animals, the afeRe and timid deer, Um conchliig in 
the foaihmy font Anon, an avenue mliiies, somehatf 
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mile ong, leading to (,ho liall or mansion of the noble 
owner; these, wiui uccahional gllmpscB, neither few nor 
far between, of coibage^oof and village spire, mingling 
with the vast and extensive prospect of arable and 
meadow land — those, ay, all these, would arrest his 
attention and excite liis admiration. And these scenes 
of beauty are by no means rare ; they occur throughout 
the several counties into which this island is divided. 
Although a kind of individuality serves to define them, 
yet each, in its way, possesses great and varied attrac- 
tions. The little town of Woburn, in Bedfordshire, 
than which one more pleasantly situated docs not gladden 
the eye of a traveller in any part of England, boasts the 
close contiguity of a demesne of vast extent, and full of 
those marked characteristics which wo have been de- 
scribing. The entrance from the park is through a 
plantation of evergreens, bounded on either side by 
two fine sheets of water. The firs and laurels arc of 
great size, and form a pleasing contrast to the more 
open park, with its noble oaks and elms doited here and 
there. After emerging from the grove, which winter 
and summer has the same green aspect, the road winds 
up a hill, and passes through a double avenue of trees. 
The abbey is soon in view. The park is a very exten- 
sive one, and has been stated to be twelve miles in its 
circuit. It contains some hundred head of deer, who 
form themselves into groups around the old trees, as 
though they were gifted with the art of pleasing, and 
availed themselves of every opportunity of showing 
their elegant forms to the greatest advantage. 

In a secluded situation is a summerhouse and grounds, 
called tho Thornery, which has a very pleasing and 
romantic effect when approached without previous 
notice. A fountain, flowers, shrubs, ornamental walks, 
doors of stained glass, handsome marble and stone orna- 
ments, form part of the attractions of this pretty place ; 
every way a suitable retirement for a duchess. 

Tho principal entrance to the park is on tho road 
from Hockcline, to Woburn, through gilden iron gates, 
which lead to the west front of the abbey. The edifice is 
quadrangular, and presents the appearance of a truly 
comfortable and aristocratic homo, without boasting any 
great architectural pretensions. The pediment of the 
western firont has upon it the arms of the family, with 
their motto, **Che saril saril,” atid beneath are four 
columns of tho Ionic order. 

The abbey was founded in 1145. by HughBolcbcck, and 
}>elonged to the order of Cistercians. The manor of Me- 
dlnebam was given to them by the founder, and the grant 
was confirmed both by King John and King Henry 11. 
Property in Suanobum and Murscle was bestowed 
upon them by one Hugh Malcth. But, without fallow- 
ing out the fortunes of the monks at Woburn, or de- 
tailing what became of the order when Henry VIII. 
suppressed all institutions of a like kind^ it may be in- 
teresting to remember, that the royal Elizabeth visited 
h in one of her progresses; and that Charles I. con- 
cealed himself wdthin its precincts during the civil war. 
It would be an endless task to enter into a description 
of the g^at treasures of art which arc here collected. 
In a ramble through the rooms, the eye is attracted by 
some fine specimens of the old masters, and by some 
bcautifuloxamples of the modern English school. Chevy 
Chase,** by Landseer, finds in evexy lover of field-sports 
an attentive and observant gazer. The figures of Earl 
Percy, and tho deer at bay, are particularly worthy of 
inspection. In the same room with this is Hayter’s 
picture of the ** Trial of Lord William Bussell.” This 

g linting, so well known from the enjg^raving of it by 
romley, is very interesting. The artist has been most 
happy in giving to the different individuals composing 
the tableau a defined and well-marked character, all 
their own. The^ light thrown on the devoted wife of 
Lord Bussell is most skilfully managed ; and the ex- 
pressive face, with the body Ixmt forward, speaks to the 
spectator most forcibly of a woman's hlgh-souled heroic 
courage, showing itself the more strongly as the calls 


for its endurance arc greater and more tr}dng. In a 
dressing-room is a portrait, by the same artist, of Lord 
John Bussell : it is admirably executed, and is a most 
fisithful resemblance. There are also a set of miniatures 
of tho Bussell family, by Bone, which arc replete with 
interest, and which form the chief ornament of the state 
drawing-room. The saloon contains a fine Sir Joshua, 
being a portrait of the present duke*s grandmother, the 
Marchioness of Tavistock, habited in her costume as 
bridesmaid to Queen Charlotte. Among the works of 
the old masters, “Our Saviour appearing to Mary Mag- 
dalen,” by Annibale Caracci, is remarkable for the force 
of expression conveyed in the features of the astonished 
Mary. In such subjects this artist stands unrivalled. 
In an apartment, called the Venetian drawing-room, 
there arc no less than twenty-four views in Venice, by 
Canalciti. The Gran-Canale is especially fine ; and a 
view of the Bialto, as lifelike as painter’s brush can 
make it. It is a great peculiarity in Canaletti’s pic- 
tures, that the outline of the buildings is so carefully 
preserved ; and the sea has, so to speak, such a V enetian 
look that the desolate yet noble city is presented to 
the imagination in a moment. Venice, as it was and 
as it is— what a contrast !— hoAv mournful ! — how strik- 
ing I To turn from one of these representations of it to 
another, and so to view the whole scries, is to be in 
Venice for the time, and associate with its Doges, its 
Council of Ten, its merchant-princes ;— 3 ’ct, all arc gone ! 
all post ! mere actors in the pageanti'y of an era never 
more to be revived. 

The picture-gallery is very long, and on its walls arc 
hung a series of portraits of aristocracy and of royalty, 
from a very early period down to Fowler’s picture of 
our present most gracious Queen. Of these, attention 
may be specially directed to Sir Antonio More’s paint- 
ing of Queen Mary and her husband Philip of Spain. 
There is a great deal of character in their faces, and 
Maiy is drawn in an attitude which is indicative of that 
high command and absolute free will which ever dic- 
tated the deeds of Mary the (luene,” as she almost 
invariably signed herself. There is a portrait, by Zuc- 
chero, of Sir Nicholas Bacon, and one, by Cornelius 
Jansen, of Sir Jocoline Percy, one of the sons of Henry 
Earl of Northumberland, both most ably executed ; and 
there is a relic of Horace Walpole’s miscellaneous col- 
lection of curiosities, — a picture of the Duke and 
Duchess of Suffolk, Charles Brandon and Mary of 
Prance, sister of Henry VIII. It attracted great 
notice at the celebrated sale at Strawberry Hill, and 
has found a new lioiiie at Woburn. The head of Lord 
William Bussell, by Bilcy, has a pendant beneath it of 
some interest to the historian, being the speech made 
by him before the unjust and fatal termination of his 
well-spent life. It would be wearisome to enumerate 
half the contents of this gallery ; or to attempt to name 
the many pictorial arms scattered about in various 
parts of the mansion. The sculpture-^lcry abounds 
in treasures of old Grecian and Uoman art, which well 
deserve most minute investigation, Here are collecled 
medallions in marble of the Boman Emperors, antique 
vases, cinerary urns, busts, and a variety of fragments 
of every kind of decorated sculpture. There is a 
very fine alto-relievo, by Thorwaldsen, on the subject 
of Achilles, Briscis, and the Heralds. Sir Bichard 
Wcstmacott shines to great advantage in his exquisite 
Psyche, which is the perfection of modem sculpture. 
The classical outline of the features is admirably given, 
and the softness and delicacy of tho figure are most 
remarkable. Tho busts of Lords Grey, Holland, and 
others, by Nollckens, are placed in oonspicuous situa- 
tions in a part of the building appropriated for their 
reception, and called the Temple of Liberty. 

There is an inscription on an architrave in the portico 
of what is termed the Temple of the Graces which Is 
from the well-known pen of a living poet ; one whoso 
cultivation and encourngement of every branch of the 
fine arts deserves to be held in high commendation, and 
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olTora a noble example to future cultivators of tlio Muses , 
who may be fortunate cnoa{|(h to bo as liberally provided j 
with this world’s ^oods. Jt is scarcely necessary to | 
name the poet Rogers : — 

“ Anproacii with riwrrencc, llierc are those withiiiT 
M liosp (Iwellinp-place is ilrnvcii, diiufifhlers of Jove; 

From ilu*m flow oil Iht* dofcnciiis of life ; 

\1 itliont them nothin'' ])lt!n.s(‘.s. V^irtue’s self 
Admired, not loved. And those on wliom they snjile, 

Great though they l)e, and he.antiful, and wise, 

Shine forth witli double lustre.,” 

The celebrated and beautiful group of the Graces, 
from Canova’s chisel, attriicts all eyes, and leads them 
to dwell upon its matchless beauties. It is in iigiiros of 
refinement and delicacy that this sculptor excels; in 
manly and heroic forms, ho loses by conipirison with 
the northern artist, Thorwaldscn. Leaving the gallery 
of sculptures, it is a pleasant change to wander in the 
parterres and conservatories, filled as they are with a 
splendid collection of plants of every kind. The pin* 
ctum and araucaria house, contain valuable plants of the 
species .d and A i'avcaria. The botanical hou.se is 
riidi in tho possession of some magnificent specimens of 
the tribe of cactus. Tlie palms and ferns are of great 
size, and grow to a prodigious liciglit. Not the lca.st 
agreeable pastime is to w'under up and down through 
tlic tortuous intricacies of the labyrinth, composed of 
horn-beam, and crowned with a temple of Chinese 
fashion. To all these tasteful contrivaiiccs for passing 
away pleasant summer hours, there seems no icrini- 
nation. Not the least of their merit tsmsists in their 
variety, and tlicir cxccllunt arrangement in the most 
picturesque positions. To leave them, however, with- 
out a word of comment on one of the ehoiee.st ornaments 
of tho place, would be an injustice. The dairy at Wo- 
burn is too unique to be passed unnoticed, and claims a 
special note of admiration. It is a small structure of 
Chinc.sa character, surrounded by water, on whieli the 
elegant water lily floats in gracoful Avreiths. The inte- 
rior is well adapted for its u.scs and combines every cou- 
veuicnec with its oniamcntal details. Nothing more 
perfect in its way can be coiujeivcd. 

On the oast side of the abbey, there is a group of trees, 
between whose aged trunks several village spires may be 
seen, all tending to form distinct and cheerful latidscapcs 
of sylvan life. From another part of ibc park, the 
cshurcU at AVoburn is a prominent feature in the view. 
A sense of something positively English prevails cvery- 
wlicrc ; and in no place is the impression disturbed or 
destroyed. The noble house of Russell has ever stood 
foremost through all our national history for the inhe- 
rent nobility of its sons, a glorious race ! illustrious for 
their acliievemcnts in the field and their greatness in 
the senate. Thus, wandering in the haunts where they 
HO oft have trod, it is iwtural to muso and meditate on 
bygone years, and listen to the chimes of the old church, 
as they might have listened when called to prayer by 
tlie .same sweet sounds, and where they pondered on the 
passing scenes of their eventful times. Che sara 
sari," — they have over been a lofty br<auch of the aris- 
tocracy of England, and long may they continue to be 
so, and for years come to enjoy tbeir leisure in tho 
sweot precincts of Woburn. 

Before quitting the neighbourhood, it may bo recom- 
mended to the caaiia} visitor to take a stroll through the 
cemetery of the church. Every grave, however humble, 
is kept In the most perfect order ; and the intermixture 
of shnibs, rose-trees, flowers, with f he marble and stone 
memorials of departed greatness, is happily suggestive 
of that land where all earthly distinctions arefoigotten. 
One stone, commemorative of a girl of tender years. Is 
worthy of remark. After relating the name and age of 
the decea.scd, the tribute to her memory is thus con- 
cluded— 

** He huildfl too low who builds beneath the slcy.*’ 

Never was Cowper’a poetry more appropriately quoted; 


and with this sweet sontimeni lingering on the niln4i 
we arc consoled in bidding faifwoll to this charming 
locality. 

MEMOIR OF IViRMENTlKtt; 

on, THE INTllOIUICTIUN OF T«K l»OTATO AT 

Antoine Auoustin Parmentiku was hom of |»o«r 
parents, in the little t<iwn of Mondidior, In ITflT. Hli 
father died during liis infancy, and he was left fo th© 
care of his mother, a woman of superior character^ atid 
of admirable good sense, to whom he loved Sii after life 
to a.«<cribc the highest advantages of his cduoatioii. The 
old ciir6 of the parisii, who was the friend of hU 
struck by the intulligencc with which ho r<M*oUed 
her early lessons, undertook to instruct him In the indi- 
lucnts of Ijatin. At sixteen, Augustin, Itnpaileni to 
render some assistam^e to his mot her, who, 1 hough 
honourably descended, was Htriiggling with great pov- 
erty, entered into buMiucss under an apothecary in his 
native town, and the following year he W'ont to Part'^ to 
one of his relations, who followed tho same prolbsslon. 

An ojiportuuiiy soon ofTon il for the young cluMulst 
to enter a career W(»rthy of his aiiihition. The war 
with Hanover having broken out, Parniontier joined 
the army in 1757. The talent and the self dovot ion 
which he displayed during the dreadful cpideinte which 
HU cruelly decimated the brave soldiers, whom the 
KW'ovd of the enemy could not coiic|ucr, soon raised hun 
to the rank of second clientisi; ind only did the ardent 
and intrepid young man expose himself in the hospitals 
without fear, but lie also frequently fought on llie 
battle-field. Tie was taken prisonor five times, and ho 
used to do.seribo thc<<o iniHhaps, in later days, with hU 
usual gaiety, and j)raiHo the skill with whicdi tho Phis 
sian JiiLssars had several times undroiised him, ** They 
were the cleverest valets," ho saiil, ** that he had over 
met with." 

During one of lhe.-4<j military captivities, PanuoiUlor 
conceived the first idea of the good deed wliicli wan 
destined to render his iiauie iimiiortal. Being sub* 
jeeted to rigorous cuiirnicincnt, and obliged to coutoiit 
himself with the rations of the prisonei'H of war, who 
Averc fod on potatoes ; iiist,uad of coinplalniitg hh the 
rest did of this food, which was now and disagn^oublo 
to them, he more wisely set himself to consider wall 
the nature and tho utility of thu precious root, and de- 
tenu ined not to forget it when ho should recover his 
liberty : we shall see how ho fullillod his intention. 

When peace was restored to his native country In 
17C3, Parnicnticr relumed to Paris, wlicre he ntiuiiiied ! 
the medical lectures of rAbItc M<Jlct; tlioHe on i 
chemistry delivered by the two brothers Douelle ; and 1 
the botanical courses of tho celebrated Bernard do Jim- ■ 
sieu. His ardent love of learning led him to hear with 
cheerfulness the greutesi privations, by means of which 
alone lio was eimblcd to pay fur iiis lessons, and to buy 
the liooks he wanted in the prosecution of bis stiidieH. 
And all this time he spared money to assist his motlicr 
and sisters, who little knew at how great a saerlfioc of 
the comforts of life he thus contributed to the supply of 
their wants. In 17()«, he was chosen fiom amongst 
many other candidates to fill the situation of as^aintit 
druggitt at the llOtcl dcs luvalidos, and in this new 
post he won all hearts by bis zeal, hla geutleness, and 
the chaim of his aflccliomife and sprightly dispoalttoit. 
The old mutilated soldiers loved him for the ini^rt'st 
he took in their past services, and in thoir welfar<t|''And 
comfort; and the good sisters who had tho cUargoof Uie 
hospital loved him for the sympathy ho show©A in 
their anxieties and labours. 

In 1709, Parmentier was rcwaitled by the appaint- 
ment of senior chemist, which fixed him porinaniintly 
at the Hdtcl dos Invalldcs. As soon a© ho began to 
taste the pleasures of ease and tranquUUt)*, tUo remem* 
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I lirance of his imprisoziincnt in Germany, and of the 
potato, rectirred more vividly than ever to his mind. 
This useful vegetable had been brought into Europe 
from Peru in the early part of the sixteenth centuiy, 
and was first cultivated in Italy and in Germany. It 
vas introduced into France from Flanders, and was 
propagated in the south by the care of the great 
minister Turgot; it was used in the provinces of 
Aiyou and Limousin, but ignorance and stubborn dis- 
like to every innovation had prevailed in all other parts 
of the kingdom, and the plant was regarded as a subtle 
species of poison, that was calculated both to exhaust 
the soil in which it was grown, and to bring forth 
leprosy and other fearful mtdadies wherever it was used 
as an article of food. Such were the absurd preju- 
dices Parmenticr now resolved to attack with courage 
and pe^everance. He knew how hard the strife must 
ever be against long-established custom and popular 
opinion ; but he was animated by the purest philan- 
thropy, and no obstacle seemed to him invincible in the 
path which should lead to the attainment of a national 
benefit. He saw that it would bo necessary to obtain 
from the first some powerful protection for his plans, 
and he sought that of the king himself, Louis XVI., 
who gladly accorded it. He then determined to strike 
the imagination of the Parisians, and so to forge a 
weapon of his own, for his projected warfare against fancy 
and foolish superstition. For this end, he asked the 
monarch to bestow upon him fifty acres of the sterile 
plain of Les Sablons. They were cultivated now for 
the first time, under his directions and at his expense, 
and in due time were planted with potatoes. No 
sooner did the flowers appear, than Parmenticr carried 
a nosegay of them to VersaillcB, and presented it to the 
king, who was surrounded bv his court ; Louis received 
the offering most graciously, and placed it in his 
button-hole, in spite of the scornful looks and the half- 
suppressed smiles of many who were present. From 
that time the cause of the potato was gained in 
the highest circles of Paris. The noble and the beauti- 
ful imitated the example of tlie monarcli, and the 
potato blossom was worn instead of jasmine and roses 
in the most fashionable dresses of the day. 

But While the great lords and ladies of the court 
hastened to the Hdtel des Invalidcs to offer their cou- 
gratulations to the modest philanthropist at whose 
expense not a few jokes had been passed only a week 
beiore, it was still doubtful whether the people, for 
whose benefit he had chiefly been anxious to raise the 
plant, would be willing to profit by his pains. 

The guards placed round his field by day increased 
the curiosity of the crowd, but they were withdrawn at 
night, and Pannentier heard with infinite satisfaction 
that his potatoes were stolon. He rewarded the first 
man that brought him tidings of this welcome theft, 
exclaiming, in the gladness of his heart, “If they are 
stolen by night, the old prejudice against them no longer 
exists.” 

Soon afterwards he gave a grand entertainment, at 
which Lavoisier and the American philosopher, Frank* 
lin, were present, amongst many of the most distin- 
guished men of that time. Eveiy dish consisted of 
potatoes dressed in an endless variety of form and 
uehion ; even the liqueurs were extracted from the same 
precious root. It is only to be regretted that the bill 
of fare and the receipts of the cooks have not been pre- 
served to the present day. Thus did the generous efforts 
of one man give to his fatherland an inestimable supfily 
of wholesome food, and placed milUons beyond the 
reach of the dreadful famines which used in past years 
from rime to time to desolate the plains of France. 
Parmenrier occupied himself a good deal firom 1783 to 
1791 in composiug and pubUsluug several most useful 
works upon domestic economy and agriotilture. But 
soon the storms of the French revolution put an end to 
all calm meditation and enjoyment. He was too wise, 
and &r too well occupied to tskip any active part in the 


I political discussions that ra^d around him, and his 
! silence was considered as a disavowal of the principles 
which were then triumphant. Those who arrogated to 
themselves the title of ** Friends of the People" began 
to persecute the man who had shown his friendship by 
liis deeds. "Speak no more of Parmenticr I” exclaimed 
an orator of the .Tacobin Club, "he would feed us only 
on potatoes. It was he wlio invented them.” His name 
was placed on tlie list of the suspected, and he was 
deprived of the small pension given to him by Louis 
XVI. and of his apartments at the H6tel des In- 
valides. But he had scarcely been reduced to poverty 
before the absolute need of his services was again felt. 
The coalition of all the European powers against France 
forced her to neglect no means that might contribute to 
her security, and amongst these it was deemed advisable 
to reorganize the pharmaceutic department of the mili- 
tary hospitals, and to make the soldiers’ bread better. 
This difficult task was offered to Parmenrier, who ac- 
cepted it with enthusiasm, and acquitted himself of it 
with zeal which was above ail praise. To this day his 
name is gratefully remembered in thi* French army. 
He was now appreciated according to his deserts, and 
was called to one honourable employment after another 
ill the service of humanity. All the learned societies 
sent him diplomas, and he was received as a member of 
the National Institute. During the time that Napoleon’s 
empire lasted, Parmciitier's life flowed on in uninter- 
rupted prosperity and honour : but in 1813 Lis health 
was considerably injured by his grief on the death of a 
beloved sister, joined to his distress at the reverses sus- 
tained by the French armies. At the approach of the 
allied sovereigns he fell dangerously ill, and died on the 
17th of December, three days after they had entered 
France. A distinguished French savant, Cadet de 
Gassicourt. delivered a funeral oration in lionour of 
Parmenticr before the Pharmaceutic vSociety ; and in 
describing the life of this simple-minded and benevolent 
man, he dwelt on the two acts by which it was especially 
marked, and which contained, as it were, an epitome of 
it all, — the introduction of the potato and the syrup 
of the grape, which, in his own charitable intentions, 
were to become the bread and the sugar of the poor. 
Fran 9 ois de Neufcbatel had already proposed giving his 
name to the potato, and calling it “ La Parmenticrc,” 
but his suggestion was not adopted, and few perhaps 
now in France remember to whom they are indebted 
for one of the most necessary luxuries they possess 
amongst the fruits of the earth. 


EXTRACTS FROM NEW WORKS. 

IHB COTTAGE OF AN AL^NIAN SHEPHERD. 

Soon the barking of shepherd-dogs announced that 
our approach was beard ; and, to our infinite joy, we 
found ourselves in a few minutes in a wild little 
Albanian hamlet, with the whole of its very unsophis- 
ticated inhabitants crowding round us. Instantly, 
when they found how wearied and exhausted we were, 
there was a great dispute as to who was to have the 
honour of offering us hospitality. Finally, the right to 
do so was claimed by tne fortunate possessor of the 
best house in this village of shepheras. He trium- 
phantly led the way to the dwelling, which we were 
told was so poatly superior to all the others. It was 
a small building, composed entirely of wood, and con- 
sistii^ of one single apartment. A large fire blazed 
merrily on a square stone near the top of the room, and 
the furniture consisted of various fuie^pskins, spread 
out on the clay floor as seats. We were invited to take 
our places on the ground, on one side of the fire, into 
which a handful St pine cones having been flung, it 
shot up into bright flames, which oast a strong glare 
on the strange scene aronnd us. Opposite to us sat oor 
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host and his wife, their daugfhter, a little girl of some 
fourteen, and her husband, a fine-looking youth of 
twenty. Beyond them were our servants, occupied in 
preparing our supper, and in rubbing down the horses, 
who had entered )>y the same door as ourselves, and 
wore to shai'e tlie same apartment ; next to them were 
an ass and a pig, who were loud in their remonstrances 
at being thrust so far from the fire to make way for the 
new comers, not to speak of the innumerable cocks and 
hens who perched in the rafters, and fiew about amongst 
us. I really believe we should have slept soundly in 
spite of all, but for the restlessness of the pig, who was 
a decided somnambulist, and the braying of the ass in 
his dreams-- a sound which all must be aware is far from 
melodious under any circumstances; but those who 
have never had an opportunity of hearing it in a 
bedroom can have no idea how overpowering it then 
appears. The night was short, and we started again at 
three o’clock on our return home ; but it was one never 
to be forgotten.” — Wanfaring Skftchea among tft£ 
Oreeka and Turka, by a Year^ Jieaidcnt in 

Greece, 


NIOHT SCENE BETWEEN BECKS ON A OEKMAN 
EMIGRANT SHIP. 

** A HOTiLow sea was running, and the waves thun- 
dered with heavy blows against the sides of the ship, 
which quivered to her heart at every stroke. Yet the 
gale had not blown long enough to raise the waves 
much ; and heeling over to the wind— the position in 
which a vessel is both safer and has loss violent motion 
than when it blows directly astern and the lofty mast 
sways from side to side — the good ship shot rapidly 
through the dark water, dashing the foam from her 
bows, while most of the passengora quietly and without 

alarm fell to sleep A wild confused cry, a 

thumping and washing of heavy bodies, an almost 
stupifyiug, piercing pain in the head, waked him 
[Wemer]. Alarmed and surprised, he opened his eyes ; 
and although everything around was hidden in pitchy 
darkness, he instantly perceived that the ship mu.st 
have changed her tack, and was in consequence lying 
over on the other side, on which his berth was- for his 
head was thrown downw^ards, wdiile his feet were pointed 
almost perpendicularly upwards. He changed his 
position in all haste. The frightful din between decks, 
however, went on ; and creeping out of his berth, he 
became at once aware of the alarming con<lition in 
which he and the rest of his fellow-passengers were at 

the moment The luggage had been lashed to 

the stanchions, as usual in passenger ships, and in such 
a way, too, that most of the lids and covers might be 
opened to give the owners access to their stores of food 
and clothing but onO of the peasants, not at once 
comprehending the reasonable purpose of keeping the 
baggage fast, and the risk which might attend the 
neglect of this precaution, had, in spite of the dissuasions 
of the others, loosened one of the ropes, in order to get 
more easily at something in his chest. The little 
tailor, who lay in the berth above him, may very likely 
have had a prophetic fear of the trunks and cases 
dancing about in disorder : for he bad attempted to 
fasten them as before— but, being ignorant of the 
mystery of knotting ropes, had done it but poorly. So 
tlit when the ship began to plunge— when the whole 
weight of the baggage was swayed over, now on this 
Bide, now on that,— the fastening gave way, and down 
A ^iTnA clattering first the little boxes and cases from the 
top of the pile, followed, at last, by the heavy ordnance, 
the immense chests of the emigrants. Many of them, 
indeed, with laudable zeal, instantly leaped out of their 
cribs when they perceived the danger: but from the 
frantic motions of the ship, they could hardly keep 
themselTes on their legs, how much less master these 
hewvy weights— and were fain, as a andden shift of the 


vessel threw the whole maae agidnst iliom, to voKsin In 
all haste their berths, which were proteeb'd stout 
planks, in order to save themwdvcH from being lamci 
or crushed to death by the luggage whioli cauio tulUfti 
upon them. Their condition now was terriblu. and 
was made sadder by the moans of one of the y«»iing 
fellows who, in attempting to reach the hatchway and 
i get on deck, had been badly wounded by soiuo of the 
chests falling upon liim while from all the berths the 
noise was increased by the wailing of the wompii, the 
screams of children, and the groans and iM>bs uf the sea* 
sick. It was a frightful confusion ; and in vidu did 
they all rage and cry for helY> from the sallurM. tit the 
darkness they could have done nothing, hud they tiveii 
had Icimiro ilieii to attend to the unfortunate passeiigtirs. 
Then, when all might suppoiu;* the alarm had rtMiche«l 
a height that could not be Incrcused, thore Ydcuotl 
through all the din ami uproar, through all the grouhlitg 
and complaining, a cry of agony aiu) unspcakulTe lomor 
so wild, tliat even the sick and the children himrkimud 
to the sound, and for the uioniciit an absolute hush 
followed the dismal tumult. It was but foi aiuoiucut : 
and the fearful exclamation * A corpse * a coi I* 
sounded from berth to berth, from Up to lip rke 
Uvrman KmigranCa Juurmyimja and AthtninnH. 


A NIOUT ON TUB SllOUKS OV 111N1UJSTAN. 

We came to anchov, on the third morning liu.r 
quitting Kedgeree, under the walls of Fort W’lllitim, 
and found ll.M.’s Sd Dragoons encamped on the g'ltcis. 
About four in the aftonioun, the h('at having et.ii 
sidcrably ab.<ited, wo diHomburkuil, and marched iuio 
the Fort, where quarters had *)een provided fur our 
men, though none for the oHieurs, as the biigado itit^P>r 
infonned us, at the same time stating, that as a dilfen uce 
of opinion existed on that subject between hitnsoif ami 
the fort-nnyor, we must wait uni 11 he (of the 
had craftily overcome him (of the Otoripany's), and 
induced the latter individual to house us. There is 
an old proverb about a man between two stools lieing 
likely to conic to the ground, which was fully illnstrali d 
in our case, for, both ot our supports for a night's 
in Fort William having given way, we oaino to the • at ih, 
though fortunately in the tcnls of the 3d Diugoons, 
immediately under the walls of the fort, where our I'uli 
was kindly broken by cloaks spread on the ground to 
receive us. I was composing myself to sleep as tom- 
fortably as circumstances would jiernilt, when sudde nly 
a volley of screams, as though proceeding from the lunaH 
of ten thousand demons, caused me to staj-t on my Jeut, 
supposing the camp to have been invaded by tlic in' 
fernal regions. My host, lying in the opi)v)Kiu/rei’eHs of 
the tent, being a man of some days' experienct , lH>ggcd me 
not to disturb myself, as it was only the jackals. ‘ ihily 
the jackals i ’ but they are pretty m arly enough to 
murder sleep, 1 thought, as 1 laid down to await the 
cessation of their intoterablc howls Hileru'u at length 
ensued, and I was just falling asleep, when a low gurgiing 
noise arose close to my cars, and continued with the 
most monotonous regularit} : ' Uood heaven ! ' I crii d, 
after listening intently furafew minutes, Mhat musteome 
from the diabolical bandicoots, of which 1 have a(ti*n 
heard from old Indians,’ I drew my sword, and awaited 
their advance in a violent perpYumtitm, bn 1 hav^sn 
insuperable abhorrence to the whole rat ti ibe; but iloy 
had no intention of coming to close quarter'-. No, jihcir 
cursed pipes sounded the advamn), unhciiied by the 
main body. My enemies, neveriheless, seemed te be 
mustering; for the gurgle was taken up by a theln- 
forcement from the oY)positc side of the tout. \utorrii|dftid 
occarionally by a low, muttering sound : ^ 

Jsnijam effleaei do mauutt leientuv* 

' 1 submit ; it is impossible to sleep thnmgb title in- 
terminable persectttlen, and a man’s days iti this climate 
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must 1)0 ncGcaaaril}’ abort without rest I * Thus I ex- 
claimed, as jumping up, I threw my cloalc aside, and 
paced the tent in a fever, saluted incessantly by the 
unearthly gurgle. My friend lay on the opposite side; 
sleeping as calmly os if there were no such things in the 
worm to torture us ns jackals or bandicoots. The 
morning was just breaking, nnd I stepped out of the 
tent, in hope of being taken for a ghost by the jackals, 
and thus retaliating by fright on a portion of my enemies 
— when, lo i the veil of mystery was withdrawn, and 
there sat two Hindoos smoking the pipe of the country, 
commonly known by the name of hubble bubblc, which 
noisy instruments I had mistaken all night for the 
bandicoots. This was too absurd. 1 burst into a fit 
of laughter, which awakened my friend, who hastily 
joined me, when I related my grievance. Having 
sileuced the smokers, 1 soon enjoyed the rest 1 had 
almost despaired of attaining.”— Sketches hy a 
Ciivairy Officer. 

— ♦ — 

$octi!i. 

[In Original Poetry, the Name, real or assumed, of (lie Author, is 
printed in Sniait Capitals under tho title; in Selections, it is 
piintcd in Italies at the end.] 

THE BllOTIlEllS’ AHVENTHRE. 

JJY KOBEItT S:iOW, ESQ. 

*T\vas in a tropic oeean-hay 

'J'wo Eii^Lisli lioys went forth to swim ; 

Brothers they were ; trained with the sou 
To gamW; lithe of limb 
And duunllcss ; now they float ns still 
As sea-hirds ; now with loiig-hnmtlied skill 
Headlong they dive lielow, and rise 
With pied Bhells in their grasp, and many an oozy prize. 

But 1 must not fail to tell 
How a fairy islet lay 

About three cables' length from shore, 

The jewel of the bay. 

And tliUber with swift strokes they race. 

Holding pleasure still in chH.se, 

Through cleft waves that, n.s on they dnsli, 

Close round their shoulders with a rainbow flash. 

And landing in a tiny cove, 

They rove, the islet o’er and o’er, 

Naked, in boyish lilierty ; 

And high and low explore 
Its rocks, and inmost coral caves, 

Whofcii bases mighty oernn lavirs, 

Dimhing to their vaulted height 
Gleams of mystic insure light. 

And now ’tis time to think of home ; 

’Tis time again to take the flood • 

But oh, what siiectacle of fear 
Congeals their youthful bhuid ! 

Blade-likc, peaked, block, and thin, 

Above (he water jiceTS the fin 
Of u huiigrv, roaming shark, 

That seenw'tlio bnithers tor his prey to niaik ; 

Nor is tlierc within hail one friendly hark. 

All, well may they grow pole with dread ! 

The younger clings about his brother, ^ 

And erics — “"We never shall return — 

My mother, O my mother !” 

Tlie elder boy, udtli desperate cheer. 

Makes faltering answer — “ Do not fear”— 

Vain words ; for see I the monster rears 

His jaw's in sight, then dips, then slowly reappears. 

A deadly fllm comes o’er their eyes ; 

They have neither pulse nor breath : 

But tiicre to stand is to endure 
Gorapanionship with death. 

Half conscious w'hat they do, they creep 
Into A cave that liiccs not the deep : 

And, sooth, ’tis bettor patiently 
Unseeing and unseen to He, 

' Than didly with their w(i1oliftil enemy. 


And they look forth from hour to hour ; 

But still tlie shark is prowling near ; 

And they are cold ; and sunset comes 
With sundiy kinds of fear. 

And iiow' the tide is flowing fast 
Into ilHur cave ; all hope is post, 

If they by swimming cannot roach 
The footing of tiic friendly beach. 

And still they shudder, crouch, and cower; 

Oh, how unlike their former glee ! 

As from a strange and gory grave, 

They shrink from the bri^it sen. 

Heavy is thiir choice of woe ; 

For they must drown, or bravo tlio cruel foe: 

Once mon* they look;- -hope beams ! far ofl‘, or near, 
I’lioy see him not - “ Ueavon send our way be clear — 
Nfiw is tlio time ; wo will not perish here ! ” 

For tho dear life to shore they .strain, 

Convulsed, worse tliuii in fever dreams; 

Tho sky scorns blood, llie waters blood; 

And oneo tlie yoinigor screams 
Aloud for blip! — yet both eoino safe to land; 

But in a swoon lie sixmt upon the sand, 

Till a warm ghinco recalls them, and they hear 
Wild words of lovc', breaking the triineo of fear; 
lor she hangs o’er lior Imivs — their motlier dear. 


THE DUMB GIRL. 

ANNE A. FRFMONT. 

f)ii ! for the harshest sound 
To break this weary silence, nnd to ho 
Like the ghul ones around, 

So prodigal tif speeeli, and full of glee — 

1 am too sad my hair with flowers to dres.s, 

Nor can the mute one sing of Imppiness. 

And wiien some childish grief 
Cometh to cloud their brow, or wet their cheek. 

All me ! its stay how brief, 

For they in list’ning ears the cause can spenk ; 

Eoeb word is breathed more touching than tlie lust, 
And wiien the tale is done, the woe is past. 

But must I liide. mine deep 
In the recesses of my own sad lieiirt. 

For T can only weep, 

And when tlicy nsk what I cun ne’er impart, 

How weak, how impotent, seems look or sign ! 

All I even words wen* vain for grief like mine. 

But there is one, the best, 

Tlic sw'cetest, gentlest, most beloved of all ; 

For me she’ll leave the rest. 

And oh ! how gladly seem Jit*r words to full, 

'J'hough all uuanswer’d hy the silent lute, 

Whose chords arc broken, and the sweet voice mule : 

And with a skill, love-taught, 

Will read my feelings on iny varying check, 

Unlock each sealM thought 
And give it.utl’ranco : if these lips could speak, 

Oh, my sweet sister ! ev’ry word should be 
A lu;artfelt blessing, and breathed forth for thee ! 
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THE ACTION OP WATER. 


Wfi have spoken of th,e a^^ency of ioe itreama in 
changing the features of our globe, we will now mention 
the action of water in producing the like effect. We 
have here no theory to propound, np hidden causes to 
investigate ; we have but to consult the records of early 
and late times, in order to see the truth of the adage, 
** continual dropping will wear away the stone," exem- 
plified among the grand scenes of nature as well as in 
our experience of every-day life. But, first, let us trace 
the agency of water as a forming, not a destroying 
power. 

At the mouths of all great rivers, deltas, or tracts of 
swampy land, are formed by the following process. The 
materials washed from the banks by the ceaseless flow 
of the current are held in suspension and carried along 
while the water is in rapid motion, till meeting the 
waves of the sea at its embouchure, the force of the river 
is checked, and the materials are deposited at the bottom, 
at a greater or less distance from the shore, according 
to the resistance which the river opposes to the sea, and 
also somewhat dependent upon other circumstances in 
the character of the stream. For a river greatly in- 
creased by the melting of the snows of a mountainous 
country, and rushing periodically in a large volume to 
the ocean, will, when thus swollen, not only carry the 
debris which it then bears farther out from the shore, 
but will act in the same manner, tho^h in a smaller 
degree, upon the ^mcumulations deposited at less turbu- 
lent periods, streatp, therefore, which flows through 
a tolerably flat oountiy, and which fs equable in its 
quantity and ^rce at afl seasons of year, deposits 
its mud and SW in a more eircup^cribed space than 
that which \m its source ^ a mountain chain. Thus 
are rich alluvpl tpictsfon^^ which constantly, but not 
visibly increasingi gain ffom % ocesn what the wear 
and tear of it# W||yos in mer sp^ washps away. 

The vast aipount of and sfjttd tha# eppyey^ 
running water may b# ffoagined frop^ W 
which was maije spm# mars ago 
Rhine, by Mr. L. This 

the average of solid ipyjer broi 
amounted to 400 toi)f hour 
that in the course of dM year i 
tons of debris woul4 
of which must he di 
the sea, in oenseqi, 
course of the river 
In the course of t| 
thus have brought 
stratum one yard 
than thirty-six 
likewise brings' 
receives in its courMfligllf J 
with characteristic matter^wl^ in the'idMsent 
Po to the plains about Ferrara i wp wfp s its current, and 
causes it to form numerous sluggish sireams, powerless 
to bear away the soil with which they are impregnated. 
Hence a kind of promontory has been formed at the 
mouth of tho river, which, throwing back the sea with 
double force upon Venice, has caused it to gw upon 
that city, as is proved by two pavements having been 
found lying beneath the present one in the place of St. 
Mark, and below tlie present level of the Adriatic. 
Ferber also quotes Italian naturalists as to the presumed 
fact of the rise of the sea. To the south of the Po stands 
Ravenna, once the cajiital of the Western empire, the 
link between Rome and Constantinople, the residenoe 
of the Gothic kings and of the Byaantinc efxarchs. It 
contains the mausoleum of Theodoric and the buriat- 
plaoe of Dante. Augustua formed a harbour at Ravenna, 



but it is now filled np, and the town stands two leagues 
from the sea. The little town of Clitsse, which is 
situated in ah adJoipiBg inarsh^ was destroyed by Ihc 
Lombards under Lpij^rand, a.p. 7g|9 ; it was Iheu a 
seaport, it is now situated four miles from the shore. 
If the Adriatic be indeed rising, or the bordering laud 
be sinking, the quantity of soil brought down % the 
rivers must be very great to counteract this. 

delta of the Ganges is the most extensive and 
remarkable of those of which we have to speak. It com- 
mences at a distance of 220 miles direct from the sea, 
and has a base 200 miles In length, besides which 
enormous deposit, the quantity of mud and sand carried 
out into the bay of Bengal is so great that during the 
rainy season, when the st.rcam is turbid, the sea does 
not recover its transparency even at a distance of sixty 
miles from the coast, and a glass of water from the 
river is said to yield one part in four of mud. Hindostau 
was probably once an island, by the union of the Jumna 
and the Sutlej, the bed of the Ganges being then an 
arm of the sea. The Hindoos assert that in the time of 
Bhagirutha, b.o. 2000, the Gangetic provinces wore 
uninhabitable, except in the upper parts of the country 
whero Satyvrata, or Noah, is said generally to have ro 
sided. Bhagiratha went to Hurdwar, and obtaining 
Gauge, led her to the ocean, tracing with the wheels of 
bis chariot two furrows as limits to her encroachments. 
This probably alludes to some wise legislator, who took 
means to reclaim the lands rendered useless by the 
overflowing of the Ganges ; perhaps the whole country 
was a swamp without any distinct water-courses. The 
soil in the Gangetic provinces consists of ditlerent sorts 
of earth in great confusion, the lightest often lying 
below the heaviest. At an excavation near Benares, some 
years since, after piercing through several beds of clay, 
mould, and sand, the workmen came to an old bed of the 
Ganges thirty feet below the present one. in a deep stra- 
tum of river sand were mixed the bones of men and quad- 
rupeds. Under this was clay and earth, and at the depth 
of 105 feet was fine white sand like that on the sea shore. 
Besidos this evidence of a former {^covering the plains 
of Hij^ostan, there are found in the valleys of the 
^walik mountains beautiful Mbbjee, a^lcs, and frag- 
^nts qf marble, all rounded by ti|e action of tlie waves. 

Qapges has been known to nse in one night in a 
oqlnmn of thirty fiei perpendicular, and to carry dc- 
af^tion before it ; thus tjcie ancieni city of Hostinapura 
destroyed. 

The delti^ of Nfio is well kpown, but it has been 
4i#put;ed tki# be whi^y an accumulation formed 

py the riyer. Tnnia is pppm^ to be the ancient city 
a Zioan ; pnaatrate eolumw other remains have 
been found tie^, Ipadjpg to opinion; if it be 
sp, the delta h## pot Increased in proportion to the 
n#e of the land along the pf the river, caused by 
tne (douds of |aap4 v&ch afea^fiiEfted by the mountains, 
and wMft tt^ valley of the Nile. 


Anflumr 

liver moel 

mud whti 
of Guiana, where 



lid tuatter conveyed by a river, 
the mouth of the Amazon. I'liis 
‘“^ich crosses tho Atlantic from 
of South America, and the 
is deposited along the coast 
lO Boa is shallow ; thus the land there 


is rapidly increasing. The waters of the Amazon are 
not wholly mingled with those of the ocean at a distance 
of 800 miles from its mouth, and may be recognised by 
their muddy colour. Thus, also, the red earth brought 
down from the hills of Lebanon by the river Adonis 
gave rise to the ancient fable of the annual bleeding of 
the wound which had caused the death of the favourite 
of Venus. The festival of Adonis was celebrated soon 
after the autumnal equinox, when the sun gradually 
witMraws his beams from the northern hemisphere, 
and the storms of winter begin to despoil the gardens. 
Then the .imaginative heathens mourned the supposed 
death of the sun in the not less fiatitious death of 
Adonis^ 
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** wound in Lebanon allured was alreadv within one hundred } ards, and tht. iurreaf^eii 

Ihe Sy nan damsels to lament his foto velocity of the current in net bring it ittKtan(iineould\ 

to amorous dittiM all a suminer’s day i upon ^em ; dcBtructlon Bccili<^d incvitoble. when all at 

once it Btruck upon a bulwark, went to piecH with a 
^ tothesoa. fearful crash, and bpreadinff iiielf abroaa all o>er the 

The power of water, when in rapid motion, of trana- Burface of the waters, it ruBbed down to the Hpey tn one 
porting not only mud, but heavy and large bodies, also sea of wrei'k. The bridge was of grey gmilte, its een 
requires illustration. We have seen that the thcoiy of tral arch thirty -sto feet, and its two side arches i twenty- 
gJacicr action is a recent explanation of effects hitherto four feet span, and of a solidity that promised onduiancc 
attributed to water; the distinction between the two forages. But the river having once lireaehcd UiroUffh 
wento appears to us to lie in the form of the transported beyond its western land-breast, undoitnined it oil the 
”*^i?** ®*^d they may have acted consecutively; as a flank, swept away the western arch, and gravelled th« 
sudden subsidence of a glacier mountain might well others iin eighteen inches above the sj»riiig. Tbo height 
cause the substitution of a torrent of w’ater for a calm of the flood above ordinary level, at the bridge, waa 
gl^ier. PJence the boulders lying upon the crests and fifteen feet, and it was two hundred feet wide. Of four 
sides of boundary hills would retain their angularity, saw-mills, three were entirely ruined ; and the works 
while the Biuallcr masses of detritus left in the valley formed along the river for floating the timber oow* 
would show the action of the torrent in their rounded plctely disappeared ; the channel itself buitig 
forms. Icebergs may thus have been carried down to f)cred with large stones which the w^ork cd years ouly 


forms. Icebergs may thus have been carried down to bered'with Targe stones which the w^erk cd years ouly 
the sea, though we cannot consent to attribute to them could remove. The cottages on the right bank were 
the scratches noticed on the boundary mountains. The considered safe; but a clump of alders threw a Htiong 
power of water as an agent of tranKportation can cnirrent against them, and three weie speedily cat idea 
scarcely be limited. As weight is a relative tci*m, and away, with their furniture and gardens. A curious 
refers to the element or medium in which a substance relic was discovered by the flood having swept, away 
is immersed, a stream laden with mud or sand would about twenty yards of a green hank this was a square 
bear along with it substances which would be immedi- stone building, jibout six feet widt? and five tiM't high, 
ately stranded by a pure and limpid river, be its vclo- having nine feet of bank over it. It was, v^robaM), a 
city what it may. Thus we read of the irruption of place of concealment in funner times, wlieii the spot 
Solway Mohs, which carried with it immense and pon- was covered with Umber." 

derouB masses; and as a comparatively insignificant An extraordinary circumstance took place in LuelMia- 
case we may mention our own experience respecting mlioon, a nuall lake, ninety ^ardslong, and fifty yuids 


derouB masses; and as a comparatively insignificant An extraordinary circumstance took place in LuelMia- 
case we may mention our own experience respecting mlioon, a nuall lake, ninety ^ardslong, and fifty yuids 
the tremendous hail-storm which desolated so many across, lying in a hollow ; tho centre of it being fillad 
parts of the eastern counties, August 12, 1843. On with a swampy island. “During the flood, one o| the 
that awful night, u large dyer's copper which had been cross drains of the road sent a Hti'eam directly down a 
left in the street near a blacksmith’s shop, was floated hollow, and rushed into the loch with so great loree 


by the torrent of mixed hail and rain, a distonce of that it undermined and tore up tho island; end the 


between sixty and seventy yards down a very slight 
slope in the roughly paved street. The weight of this 


suriacc of the water being thus raised fii'tooii or twenty 
feet, and the wind blowing furiously from the tturili' 


cupper may be imagined from the fact that the aid of cast, the huge moss was floated and drifted to the 


ten men was required to move it in the ordinary manner. 
The most inioresting description of the ravages com- 


Tuc most inioresting description oi the ravages com- it now lies like u great carpet, the upper half of it 
milted by inountaiu-turrentB in our own kingdom, of reclining on the slope of the bank, and the iow^ei hulf 


southern shore, and stranded on tho steep bank, where 
it now lies like a great carpet, the upper huff of it 


late years, is contained in Sir T. D. Lauder’s “ Account 
of the Moray Floods," which occurred August 1829. 
It is impossible to enumerate all the striking incidents 
described by this iutelligeiit observer, but we may 
notice a few of them. 

The river Netbey flows into the Spey on its right 
bank, nearly opposite to Tullochgorum. Previous to 


resting on tho more level ground close to the watel'*a 
edge. The island is coin)>oHtd chiefly of cotton 
rushes, and other aquatic plants, with stronglv matted 
roots, to a depth of about eighteen inchoB, and having 
eighteen inches of soil attached to (hem, making the 
whole thlckiioss of the solid ^>ari of it about three feet. 
In form it approaches the circular, and is about ihiiiy 

3.. j: *1.., i 


the flood it had a meandering course down from the yards in diameter. One of the most curious 
Cairngorum mountains to the bridge which bears its regarding this strange phenomenon is, that it is |>erro<* 
name ; but on the 4th August it cut a new straight lied rated by one large hole, five or six yanls square, and 
for itself, destroying the haughs on both sides. Terror tw'o of a smaller nIko, which exactly correspond in iniqp 


spread airiong the inhabitants at Bridge of Netbey ; 
some were stupified; others, more collected, removed 
their effects. The river filled the smithy, and extin- 
guished the smith's fire; then attacked the neat 
cottage, surrounded by its luxuriant garden, of an in- 


nitude, form, and position, to throe hillocks of earth 
adhering to the bottom of the loch, and appearing 
above w'utcr, which are, in reality, nothing more tluin 
three of the roots of tho wrecked island. ” 

On the river Naim, a fragwenl of sandstone rack. 


dustrious tailor, which stood immediately facing the ap- fourteen feet long, three leet wide, and one fool thick, ami 


proach to the west end of the bridge. About six in the 
morning, the river began its work of destruction, and 
soon swept away garden, cottage, and road, scooping 
the ground out to a great depth, and cutting off' ail 


which could not have weighed less than three tons, wag 
carried down the river a distance of two hundred yards, 
A bridge over tho Deo, having five arches, and a water- 
way of two hundred and sixty feet, which was built of 


communication with that cud of the bridge. “About granite, and had stood uuii\jured for twenty yeara. was 
eight o'clock, a number of people were standing on the carried away by the flood, and the whole mass dliap- 
middle of it, wondering at the immensity and the peared from the bed of the river. 


roaring of the river that was carrying down large trees, Such is tho Ibmtidable powev of water by sutMeu 
and tossing them up perpendicularly, when aH at once imiption ; the gradual w earing away of solid rock* by 
the enormous mass of timber building composing the its agency is no less striking, lu an eruption of Mfltuit 
saw-mill of Straanbeg, about five hundred yards t^ove, Etna, supposed to liave been in 1603, a torrent of liird 
moved bodily off, steadily and magnificently, like some blue lava was ejected fironi one of the craters near Ihc 
three-decker leaving dock. On it came grandly, with- summit ; it crossed the channel of tfie Hlmeio, 
out a plank being dislodged. It was tremendoulh-it largest of the Sicilian rivers, and not ouly ocoa{tiod like 
was awful to see it advancing on the bridge. The ch^el, but crossing to the opposite side of the valfe, 
people shuddered. Some moved quickly away ; and accumulated there in a rocky mass. Now, after ihe 
o^era, spell-bmd, instinctively grasped the parapet to lapse of little more than two centuries, (ho river lie 
prepare for the shock: its speed was aooeleraM; it cut a passage for itself through the lava, fkom fifty to 
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one hundred feet wide, and in boxuo parts from forty to 
fifty feet deep. 

After the disastrous floods in Scotland, of which we 
have spoken, it was deemed advisable to cut through 
the neck of a peninsula round which the Dorback 
wound, but which had been much injured by the flood ; 
and this spot having in early times been the scene of a 
legendary occurrence, the laird was anxious to save it 
from total destruction. The level of the stream, on the 
south side of the neck of the peninsula, was about 
twenty-two feet above that of the stream on the north 
side; and the bank between rose only about six feet 
higher than the upper stream ; through this neck the 
cut was to be made. 

“Accordingly, on the 2d of November, six men went 
to work at eight o’clock in the morning, and by two 
o’clock in the afternoon they had cllbctcd a cut ten 
yards long, three and a half feet wide, from six to eight 
feet deep, and with a fall of about four feet from one 
to the other. The river was at its average size at the 
time, and a dam of a foot thick, and just of sufficient 
height to retain the water, was left, like the last pin 
that supports a vessel about to be launched. A little 
after four o’clock our party reached the spot. The order 
was given. A. man sprang into the trench, and, with 
one blow of a pick-a.xe, the frail barrier yielded to the 
pressure above, burst at once, and the exulting river 
would have swept the man before it, had he not escaped 
with wonderful agility down the trench, with the water 
at his heels. Nothing could be more interesting or 
striking than tins Qvent, where the cftect of a single 
blow was, in one moment, to produce so great a change 
in nature’s works — a change which, thgugh wrought by 
a single hand, was In itself, and in its consequences, so 
vast and so uncontrollable, that, if thousands of men had 
been on the spot, they could not have turned that river 
back again. On swept its devouring column, with the 
low hissing sound of a serpent, but with the force and 
swiftness of the eagle sweeping to its prey. To resist 
shouting was impossible. We joined in one hearty 
liurrah! And when our voices sank, we heard the 
deadened roar of the river as it poured over the clayey 
bank, in a fall of fifteen feet, carrying everything before 
it, and damming back its own astonished waters, which 
it mot and caught, after their long circuit round the 
Rhymer's Hill, filling them with the liquid yellow mud 
into which it was almost entirely converted by the 
havoc it was committing in its descent. Huge stones 
were continually rolling down, and some that we pushed 
in from the side disappeared along the cut with a 
rapidity which no eye could follow. It was really strange 
to sec water that came round the Rhymer’s Hill 
gradually ebbing away as the new cut enlarged, until, 
in half an hour, it was nowhere ankle-deep, except in a 
few poo].s, whither the startled trouts were struggling 
to save themselves. The banks of the cut being under- 
mined, rapidly gave way, falling in large masses at a 
time ; so that when we left the spot, as it grew dark, 
not quite an hour from the time it was opened, it had 
already produced an amazing change in its appearance. 
By eleven o’clock the bottom of the cut was reduced to 
an inclined plane, and next morning, about fifteen or 
sixteen hours after the opening was made, it was con- 
verted into a wide and complete river-course; and when 
1 saw it at four o’clock in the afternoon, exactly twenty- 
four hours after the water was let through, it had work^ 
its way back, quite up and across the old course, to the 
depth of eight feet l^low the level of its old, and now 
diy channel.” 

But marine currents are much more striking in their 
effects than those of a river. In what is called the 
Grind of the Navir, in the Shetland Isles, the sea is 
constantly widening a passa^ between the hard rocks; 
and at the Faro of Messina the cnirent acts so strongly 
and quickly upon the granite rocks of the strait, that 
the fort occupied by the British has been obliged to be 
removed fkrtner inland. There we find evidences of the 


land having formerly been raised ; a platform of rock 
projects into the sea, and the cllfl' forms a semicircle 
above it, having at the base a small lake, which is con- 
nected with the ocean by a canal, which was cut by the 
English during their occupation of the fort. The 
alteration in the width of the channel was noticed to 
a friend of ours by the pilot, who had guided Lord 
Nelson through it. Great difficulty was experienced 
in forming the canal above mentioned, on account of 
the hard natnro of the rock ; it w'as accomplished by 
blasting with pipes. There are marks of glacier action 
in the granitic boulders which strew the shore. 

On the eastern coast of England, in Norfolk and 
Suffolk, a double action appears to be going on. At 
Sherringham, the sea has encroached so much upon 
the land, that twenty feet depth of water now flows 
where within memory was dry land ; and at Cromer, 
the advance of the ocean is a continual subject of anxiety 
and expense. We remember within forty years the loss 
of a village of perhaps twenty houses, by the falling of 
the cliff; and we have watclied from year to year the 
disappearance of the fields through which the pathway 
passed which led to the cottages formerly standing upon 
the edge of the clifl‘. At Trimmingham, a few miles 
distant, there are beds of marine shells, and other fossil 
remains which show the elevation of the land. Again, 
at Qorleston pier, where the Yarc joins the sea, there 
has occurred a loss of whole fields by the encroachments 
of the ocean, which flows up to the base of the cliff. 
We may truly say that for twenty-eight years that we 
have visited this place, the path to what is called “ the 
common,” has been carried farther inland every summer; 
the common itself is disappearing, bit by bit ; and in a 
few years we shall have lost the only spot in the neigh- 
bourhood where the bec-orchis is to be found, and the 
richest botanical ground (for its size) with which wc arc 
acquainted. While this sod work of dovastaiion is 
proceeding to the soutli of the mouth of the river, Yar- 
mouth is gradually losing its great attraction, tlio sea. 
During a few years, we have noticed the accumulation 
of flat, fine sands, opposite to the town, with shallow 
runs of sea water at low tide, making a firm and agree- 
ablo promenade. The sea has retired so much, that 
some steps which twenty years since could not be 
ascended at high water, are now at a great distance 
from the sea, and the jetty is becoming useless as a 
place of landing, except at high tide. On the 2.'>th of 
May, this year, the sea at low water retired forty feet 
beyond the end of the jetty, an event which was never 
known to take place before. Thus it would seem as if 
the coast of Norfolk between Cromer and Gorleston 
were rising, while at those two points it appears to be 
sinking, ^methlng may be allowed for the deposition 
of sand at a point or promontory ; as at ].<oweBtoft the 
land is also gaining upon the sea. 

Besides the action of fresh water at the mouths of 
rivers, traces of floods are to be met with all over the 
world ; traces which we can scarcely refer to the great 
Noachic deluge, but which are probably to bo accounted 
for by the sudden melting of mountain snows, or the 
continuance of heavy rains, as in Morayshire. Near 
the hamlet of Sobiao, in the neighbourhood of Oporto, 
Portug^, Mr. Kingston found that “on the hills in 
every direction were scattered immense rounded blocks 
of dark granite, like the petrified skulls of a race of 
giants, who might be supposed to have there fidleu 
in some terrific combat.” 

We close our remarks with the Countess Hahn- 
Hahn’s description of the “ Rocks of Aderbach;” whether 
they were brought into their present position by the 
agenev of ice or of water, cannot now be decided. 

"They are situated beyond the Silesian firontieriL in 
Bohemia, eighteen miles from Saitzbrunn, and a wretched 
road leads thither. You advance in so narrow a laby- 
rinth of paths and ravines, and the eMp^ordinaiy for- 
mations approach so near to you, that wn or sunriiine 
makes no difference. All these rocks, some of which 
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riBO to the height of two hundred and fifty feet, stand 
upon their smallest base, some singly, some in groups, 
on a marshy meadow-ground, elevated above the surface 
by a caprice of nature, and rent from the body of the 
liill: for them are hills enough round about, but their 
blocks are piled upon one another. Here it appears as 
though mountain spirits had been attempting with rude 
hands to copy the forms and works of men ; and, dis- 
satisfied with their clumsy and colossal imitations, had 
flung them down by one another, and half-buried them 
ill the swamp. So fantastic, and to a certain degree, so 
like arc these forms, that you arc disposed to believe 
the guide, when ho points out to you, with the gravest 
look in the world, here the ‘ twins,’ there the ‘mummy,* 
there the ‘ veiled nuns,’ there, St. John in the wilder- 
ness, — * That little man up yonder, between the stones,* 
lie adds, for your better information. Upon the desig- 
nations fortress, market-place, cathedral, &c., you hit of 
yourself ; but with deep shame 1 confess, that it was im^ 
possible for me to recognise the ‘ Breslau wool fair.’ 

“ The way through this world of rocks is sometimes 
extremely narn>w, at others it expands into a wider 
space ; in some places the sides arc so close that you are 
oliliged to srpiccze and stoop to get along. Wooden 
steps facilitate climbing wherever it is necessary. The 
most striking point of the labyrinth is the grotto with 
the waterfall. The bright, cheerful, ever-moving stream 
suddenly tumbles all affrighted into the dark ccllar-like 
grotto, and thence winds in a thousand toilsome mean- 
ders round the foot of the rocks into the open country. 
On the level plain, a few hundred pacesfrom the entrance, 
at which the * overturned sugarloaf ’ keeps guard, stands 
the public-house.” F, C. B. 


THE MAIDEN AUNT.— No. IV.‘ 


In the evening Edith joined Mrs. Dalton in a 
window, where, apart from the rest of the company, she 
seemed to enjoy a reverie. She did not speak, but 
pointed to the massy outline of a distant hill, behind 
which the moon was rising, huge, dim, and red ; but, in 
proportion as she departed fartiicr and fartlicr from the 
earth, seeming to gain in purity what she lost in splen- 
dour. The mute symbolism of nature is indeed expres- 
sive. Two years ago Edith would have felt that sh^o- 
facedncBB which is the mark of a keen and delicate en- 
thusiasm in woman ; she would have shunned to make 
the silence of her rapture a spectacle for a mixed and 
unsympathizing party of mere acquaintance. But she 
had now acquired a fearless freedom of action infinitely 
more comfortable to herself, and perhaps only to be 
regretted on account of the mixture of the motives 
which gave rise to it. She had become so accustomed 
to be admired for whatever she did, that she had nearly 
learned to think that every thing she did must be in 
itself admirable ; not that this was the conscious and 
definite working of her mind, but rather that, being sure 
of obtaining approbation, she forgot to inquire whether 
she deserved it or not ; she had got the current coin, 
and she cared not to test the purity of the metal. Yet 
the adulteration was very slight— quite imperceptible 
to herself— it was only, in the strictest sense of the word, 
a hegimi/ag. So is an aeom only a beginning, and 
a small one— but the end of that beginning is the 
mighl^t of trees; and in every beginning the whole 
pngress, development, and final consummation, are, as 
it were, folded up and contained, ready for gradual ez- 
pwtiaion. The thought is as full of comfort as of wam- 
though, alas ! the warning is the more needful of 
the two. 

“ Some mtikt, Amy,” said Mr. Thornton's voice, be- 
hind the ladi^“you have indulged your meditations 

(1) Continued from p. 840. 


long enough and must now think a little nlioui the 
enjoyment of others.” 

Mrs. Dalton looked round with a smiIo» and imme^ 
diately moved to the piano. She put her cousin Itaek 
with one hand as lie oflcretl to eseort her, whisporlng at 
the same moment, “ No, no; 1 don’t want you. f am 
going to exhibit, so you may talk at your leisure/' Hhe 
sat down, and, under cover of Schulhofr’s Galop dl Hiu* 
vnra, which was presently electrifying the room^ Hr. 
Thornton returned to the window and to Edith, He 
begw with a platitude, such as even tlie most IkrllUaut 
genius must occasionally utter if ho be »!sohcd to talk 
in season and out of season. 

“ So you prefer moonlight to conversation/* said he, 

“ To some conversation,” returned the lady, Iciokltig 
very intelligibly at the scattered human beings uho 
adorned the chairs, sofas, and ottomans around her. 

I “ But not to all ^ I am afniid 1 can scarcely hope to 
be cliisscd among tho exceptions.” This timid speech 
was accompanied by a very decided assumptimi of tho 
vacant scat next Edith. She laughed slighily, as 
though she perceived that the words and the movement 
were a little inconsistent with each other, and answcitid 
frankly, “ Why, I scarcely think I do preftn*' oven 
such a scene as this to the conversation whhth wo had 
with Mrs. Dalton before dinner. It was very liiteiv«t- 
ing.” 

** Almost too interesting,” replied bo ; “ such mo- 
ments unfit one for tho triviaUtics of everyday Hfo siid 
commonplace people. Though all beauty is said to 
arise out of contrusts, yet there are sonio contimts 
which at once and irremediably destroy beauty yim 
would not mix moouUgbt and lamplight in apletnrt' ” 

“ Yet they arc very beautiful in reality,” said Edith, 
looking from the brilliant room to tlio still, •ilvei >’d 
woods without. 

“ I suspect,” said Mr. Tlutrnton, “ that, as in most 
things which we call beautiful, the charm lies rather in 
the mind of the interpreter than in tho thing inter 
preted. Is that too philosophical for you 1—1 know 
you are a student of German.^' 

“ 1 delight in listening to wliat is beyond my com- 
prehension,” retumetl Edith. “ Either the mystery 
pleases mo, or else tho feeling that I have the power to 
reach it if only I have time and help afforded mo. Ho 
pray go on with your theory — you think that thorii is 
no such thing as Beauty, really, but that it all depends 
upon the mind of tho person who is looking. I don't 
know how to express it ; but you sec what T mean/’ 

“ Yes,” replied he, “ what is noonday to you and me 
would be midnight to a blind man.” 

“ But the sun is the same,” retorted Edith. 

“ Not to you, if you are blind,” he answored. “It 
is, to you, as if it did not exist. But these analogies 
are very deceptive ; one can’t carry thorn out. To iflus- 
trate what I mean by plain facts,— tho p.agoda whioh 
is beautiful to the Chinese would have bcoti monstrouM 
to the Greek ; and again, tho worshipper in Cologne 
Cathedral would find little to excite his devotion at 
Peostum.” 

“ And yon believe in none of them V’ cried Edith. 

“ Just the reverse,” said Thornton, smiling ; “ I l>e- 
lieve in them oXl^ 1 believe tliat tho elomcnti of 
truth, goodness, and l^oantj, are everywhere for th(»so 
who can see them— the whole, nowhere for any Inxly. 
To disbelieve in their existence would ho as absurd fUl 
to restrict them to any particular forms or aystimis. 
Some possess more, some less ; the man wlu» has egian* 
cipatea himself from all has the best chanoo of colleoling 
the fragments which all contain.” 

" I^nk 1 understand,” said Edith ; “ t see how Ihie 
leads naturally to universal toleration.” 

" True,” he replied, toleration— charity— lovOi be- 
comes the law of life, and Christianity asanmes her 
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croiiB than the conventional rules which would seek to 
confonn all characters to the same model ] Bather find 
out. In the countless variety of materials siibmil t>ed to 
you, those with which your own inner voice accords, and 
associate yourself with them, if you would attain happi- 
ness. All the misery that we see around os seems to 
me a blunder, not a necessity." 

'' Nay," said Edith, half doubtingly, "but if we sin 
we must needs suffer, must we not) Is not that the 
real enuso of misery )" 

" Every fault," returned he, “ brings an inevitable 
portion of suffering with it, which is the best safeguard 
against repetition of it. But repentance is in itself 
restoration ; tho idea of punishment, except in so far 
as it is needful to procure amendment,— the ideaof 
butiorir is absolutely preposterous. We are all imper- 
fect and in a stat« of progress, and of that progress 
purification is a necessary part." 

" Yes,” said Edith, " because we have not merely to do 
what you said just now, to choose tho outward circum* 
stances which best suit us, but, as we cannot create 
circumstances, wo have also, and more frequently, to 
adapt ourselves to them." 

" Perfectly true," he rejoined. “ This is the diflScuUy 
of life, and in this its pain consists to those who will 
persist in refusing to use it rightly. But out of the discord 
gradually arises a fuller and more glorious harmony." 

" A glorious harmony ! Yes, indeed,” cried Mr. De- 
lamainc. You wero spoaking of Mrs. Dalton’s play- 
ing. Did you observe how that discord was first pre- 
pared and then resolved )" 

" Some people seem resolved to prepare notliing bnt 
discords," murmured Mr. Thornton, with a mixture of 
annoyance and amusement. 

But at that moment Mrs. Dalton ceased the marvels 
with which she had been delighting or deafening her 
audience, and broke into music of a very different 
strain, — a low, quick accompaniment, like the rustle of 
abundant leaves, through which the notes of tho melody 
stole like drops of water falling in twilight. You must 
'watch heedful ly if you would see each one glisten as 
it passes ; tho breathlessness with which you listened 
would have moved the repose so essential to musical 
beauty, hut for the lulling stillness of the undersong. 
Mr. Thornton held up his hands as if imploring silenco, 
and then putting them before his face, seemed to 
abandon himself to enjoyment. And he did really so 
abandon himself, that tho only reminiscence of his con- 
versation with Edith which ffltted across bis mind, 
might have been contained in the following words : 

" Strange, that 1 have been talking philosophy instoad 
oisentiment t I don’t believe she will touch me, after 
all !” 

Edith's reflections were somewhat deeper. The re- 
fined epicureanism to which she had been listening had 
singular fisscinations for her ; and it was, moreover, so 
interwoven with truth that she could not separate the 
one from the other. Life was then no burden to be 
home, no struggle to be encountered. Sorrows were 
anomalies and exceptions in this system, not chief and 
necessary parts of it ; they were tho results of imperfec- 
tion, to be endured, and surmounted, and forgotten. 
Sins, if forsaken, were no subjects of griof ; discipline 
was necessary as a means of happiness, not of holiness. 
Vaguely did these rosults of the principles presented to 
her pass before hot mind, — so vaguely that they seemed | 
not to testi^ to the falsehood of tho principles which ! 
involved them. Would Edith have entertained these 
thoughts three years ago) Certainly not. Was she, 
then, a better logician at eighteen than at one-and- 
twenty] Scarcely,— her lode at either age did not ej> 
ceed due feminine limits. But Edith had been living 
for amusement for three years; living, in foct, to speak 
plainly and shortly, to and for herseu. Her conscience 
nad learned to suggest her aiotlons by the assurance that 
there was "no harm in them," not by the authoritative 
injunction, "Do this because it is right." The wo- 


man who leads such a life as this* must make up her 
mind to two dangers : — first, she is sure to encounter 
temptation ; secondly, she is sure to be unprepared for 
it. The rule of quiet obedience, of childlike faith, of 
daily self-denial, excludes the evil simply by leaving 
no room for it. It keeps the heart as in the shadow of 
some cool and voiceful cloistor, and has the twofold 
virtue, that it is at once a safeguard from temptation 
and a strengthener against it. But of such a role Edith 
had known little at any time, though the kindly in- 
fluences of her childhood and early youth had in some 
measure supplied its place ; they were, however, rather 
a shield from the foe than an armour on the body— the 
shelter was withdrawn, and she was found weaponless. 
Yet who shall say that with her noble impulses, generous 
feelings, amiable temper, warm heart, and (to speak in 
popular phraseology) innocent life, she was not a favour- 
able specimen of her class, sex, and age in this our 
Christian England ) Who, to take lower ground, could 
expect her even to fear that she was gradually dep^ing 
from such a standard as Philip Everard carried in his 
heart of hearts ) But we will not anticipate. 

Mrs. Dalton’s fantasia, or whatever it is to bo called, 
came to an end, and Mr. Dclamaine was at her side in a 
moment, begging for a song She smiled her most be- 
witching smile, but immediately played an air with 
variations. " Do you like that)” inquired she, as she 
concluded. " It is one of Thalbcrg’s." 

"Oh -ah — yes — indeed," was his reply, "I should 
have recognised it immediately. So orchestral — ^there 
is no mistaking his style.” 

Mrs. Dalton looked a little mischievous, and Lord 
Vaughan, as he read on the title-page of the music the 
name of Mendelssohn, smiled to her with the open and 
gleeful significance of one who is not often in the secret 
of a private morsel of satire, and who inwardly con- 
gratulates himself on understanding it. 

" But,” pursued Mr. Dclamaine, " you used to sing 
* Ah luce di quest’ anima 1’ used you not) You have 
not forgotten it )” 

"Oh, no," answered she, graciously : " music that I 
have once learned keeps a most pertinacious hold on my 
memory." 

" I am sure it is here ; do let me find it for you," 
cried her persevering admirer, dropping suddenly down 
on his kneos before the music-stand, thereby causing 
Lady Selcombe to start, and dislodging from her lap a 
perfect avalanche of coloured wools. Having duly 
apologized for and repaired his misdeed, he proceeded 
to institute a vigorous search for the song, daring which 
Mrs. Dalton chatted about music with Lord Vaughan 
and Sir Mark Wyvil, and finally began to play Irish 
airs, with intense feeling and variety of expression. 
" All luce di quest’ anima" was at length found, and 
placed before lier; she acknowledged the service by 
another smile and a most grateful bow, but oontinued 
to play without heeding it for at least half an hour. 
Then, leaving her chair, she addressed a young lady 
who was seated near the piano, listening to her witii a 
kind of sullen and reluctant admiration, " My dear Miss 
Mainwarii^," said she, " Mr. Delamaine is longing to 
hoar you sing this song. We all know it is one of ymir 
favourites. Now, pray oblige us— os for me, I am reatly 
quite tired." She retreated as she spoke, and spent the 
rest of the evening in walking on the terrace, whither 
she lyonld not allow either Edith or Mr. Thorntto to 
follow her. Miss Malnwaring, who was cnltivatoA and 
oommouplaoe. obliged the eompany wltli nstirhig 
assiduity, and Mr. Delamaine, though looking, at &imi,a 
little blank, was politely attentive and tivaeimiy 
critical. Ere they separatod for the niglH, howevor^ 
Mrs. Dalton approached one of the open, windows, ixid 
leaning her arms upon the sill, warbled Mosart^s pretty 
and fBxniUar "Bnona notte, bnona no^amato bone !" 
without accompaniment^ with a riohvH snd doHcaey 
which astonish^ even those who were best acquainted 
with the wonderful beauty of her voice. The mnsic was 
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appreciable by all, the silence was bi^tUleBS, tllo ap- 
plaose unbounded ; and when the fair aongstresa had 
glided up-ptairs to her apartment, Mr. Delamaine ob- 
served, with much animation, "What a faacinati^ 
Iroman Mrs. Dalton is !” From this sentiment no one 
dissented, unless Sir Mark Wyvil's significant clearing 
of the throat might be so interpreted. 

By the end of a fortnight Mr. Thornton had made 
considerable progress in his portrait of Edith, and had 
advanced yet farther in hla intimacy with her. His 
cousin watched them with much interest, but could not 
satisfy her mind as to whether they were becoming 
really attached to each other or not. Mutual admlra- 
tion was very evident ; close attention on the gentle- 
man’s part, extreme graciousnoss on the lady’s; but 
then Edith waa gracious to all her admirers ; indeed, a 
stem observer might not industifiably have pronount^ 
that she coquetted with them. Lord Vaughan's de- 
votion, though quiet and unobtrusive, was most pro- j 
found. Mr. Delamainc's compliments were offered with ; 
a hardy and perpetual earnestness, which left no room 
to doubt their siuccrity; yet both were encountered by 
her with just tliat mixture of piquancy and gentleness 
which was sufficient to keep hope alive, though it could I 
scarcely be called encouragement. Total indifference | 
or complete preoccupation might have blinded her to 
their real sentiments ; but she appeared to like their 
attentions so well that these motives could scarcely be 
attributed to her ; so the only conclusion left was, that 
if she were blind, it was partly for the very sufficient 
reason that she would not see. 

“ It is to-morrow that Captnin Rinnaird comes, is it 
noM” said Mr. Thornton, as he uncovered his canvass, 
and prepared for the mornings labour. ‘^You must 
give me a long sitting— 1 am quite anxious about his 
opinion.” 

" Oh ! do not hope for Prank’s approbation,” returned 
Edith; “if you were to paint me with a palm-branch in 
my hand, and a glory round my head, he would still 
think you had not done mo Justice.” 

“ The very circumstaneos under which it would be 
iiripossible to do you justice,” cried the artist, laughing. 

“ If you will allow me to say so, that is the only 
character under which I coilld not portray you to 
advantage.” 

“And what character is that, pray?” inquired Lord 
Vaughan, very quickly, and half affronted. 

“That of a sainv replied Mr. Thornton. “Miss 
Kinnaird has not severity enough for an artist’s ideal of 
a saint ; and 1 am heartily glad of it, for if she had, 1 
am sure 1, for one, should be exceedingly afraid of 
her.” » 

“ So I should think,” said Edith, a little more diyly 
than was her wont. 

* “Yes, indeed," exclaimed Lord Vaughan ; “only just 
fancy a young English lady of the present day looking 
like a saint ! Just imagine a saint in embroidered mui- 
iin, with all those frills and flounces, and hair which it 
must take at least an hour to plait and curl !” 

Everybody joined his laugh at the juxtaposition of 
two ideas so glaringly incongruous, as those of a saint 
and a “ young English lady of the present day.” 

“ Where is Kinnaird now?” pursued he. 

“ He is staying with the Vemers.” 

“Ah, poor Vemerl” cried Mr. Thornton, “what n 
wreck he is ! It is positively painfiil to me to sit In the 
room with that man. He used to be the most brilliant 
companion ; he had more refinement than any man 1 


then, when you were lounging off to bed, perfectly ^orfi 
out, and scarcely able to st>eak froiii sh^r faUgne, there 
was he as fresh and hs cool os if he were just ^ing to 
breakfiist t” 

“And what has changed himr hidicd l[te.0altdL 
“ Marriage,” was the locQaic topfy. 


His consln fixed her deep reproaehfiil eyes on trim 
without speaking. . 

“ Such a marriage t” reiterated liord Eeleehine. 
“ Tes, now that is a man whom one regrets to lose* 
Everybody liked Vemer ; with all his fliOiM he wii the 
moat popular man of my acquolntanee.'* 

“ What sort of woman can Mra. Veitier bo,” olwerred 


“ What sort of woman can Mra. Veitier boj” olnwrred 
Edith, “ to neutralise such an abandonee ofgQod dusUtlei?” 

“ She is pretty, accomplished, tolerably am&lHe, and 
by no means stupid,” said Mr, Thornton ; “ bat— to Idfii 
it up in one tremendous word— she is tulgar.” 

“ Yes, it was indeed a pity,” chimed In L»dy 
combe ; “ she was low in family, and is dcwideaijr 
underbred.” . 

“ Besides,” said Mr. Thornton, " Vemer nerer Uied 
her, — how could he ? They wore so perfeetlv uncott- 
ffenial. A woman who wt>uld talk of her carnage ouA* 
four, and tell you the cost of her drawing-room IViriithiro, 
at a dinner party ) And he the mo.st fastidimis of men y 

“ He never liked her ! '* repeated Edith, in a tmtib 
dered tone. 

“ She cannot coiicoivo the possibility of a niarriige 
without love ” said Mrs. Dalton quickly, to her cousin. 
Then, turning to Edith, she added, with a nUxint'C of 
sarcasm and sportiveness, “Did you never in all your 
life hear of such a thing os a maritttje rofiw MOMce—- 
as marrying for money, for station, for a homo, or any 
other motive except the sciioolglrl's ideal of * liovc In a 
cottage?* Oh, my dear Edith t if we could only sttind 
I in Madame de Qoulis’ Palace of Truth for live ml nil toe T 

Edith blushed i>ainfuUy. Perhaps friendship Is the 
most sonsilivo of all affections ; the first doubt— tlic fii‘«t 
neglect — ^the first seeking of another for tliat synipatUy 
which we thought it our own special privilege to give — 
these are moments which bqni their traces on the 
heart, and leave a scar which, though it may possess the 
dubious advantage of callousness to fitiuro ImpiWitms, 
inflicts agony ore it hardens. And to such wouimIs 
friendship is specially liable. Love confers an equality, 
whether real or imaginary ; there is a balance of moling; 
its veiy essence is reciprocation. But friendships are 
for the most part unequal, existing between porsotu 
whose characters are dissimilar, either fimdaiuen tolly, 
or in the aspect which they present to eoeh other ^ Ifte 
keen tenderness, the watchful reverence, the fear, Uie 
pas.sion, are not equally divided, and much most he 
suffer in whom they predominate; much must be for- 
bear, long must he persevere, ere the bond of toil and 
perfect confidence is finally established. But, if Ihere 
be indeed that hidden basis of sympathy, wlthoul which 
no true friendship is ooncelvaole, it is well worth the 
struggle; for the reward shall overpay the labour. F<>^ 
beamce, trustfulness, hope— on these three pillun may 
the temple be reared — but if one of these fail, espetdolly 
if the second fail, there will be nothing but a sliapeleea 
mini 

“ I don't think Miss Rinnaird need fear the Palace of 
Truth on this subject,” said fclir Mark Wyvil, wlto a 
malicious emphasis on the name, and a glance oi Mm. 
Dalton. 

“ Nor Sir Mark Wyvil," retorto*! the lady tnstatiily. 
“ Both are equally transparent- but with a soiOewliat 
different effect.” 

Sir M&rk was discomfited, and Mr, Thornton rsliomed 
the . cemversation, addressing Edith; “Oh, it fnje one 
of tbose sod cases in which a marringo without anvstidfn. 
is almost compulsory. Ho ran through a fine 
ho ^ not the sort of man who could ever liatS ’toed 
within his income even if he had been oa rich as HilOton ; 
and then he had to choose between sclliog a Jptooe 
which had belonged to the family ever elnoe Weeh 
BUoibeth's time and marrying Miss Jorvlo,- a fnltiy 
idrt enough,— and devotedly attached to him.” : 
™Toa eteuw me/ Mid MUi! “ tMt t SUik 
tke ladT it the more te be pitied of tin if 0.” 

«Kotihel"otlodUtd8eJeambo. " |h« k *• 
ft a queen, and hae Itor own in^ iatvMSkiik." 
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That ii just the happiness of a qaeen/’ repliedEdith ; 

but not of a woman.” 

" But die dotes on her husband/’ said Lord Selcombe. 

" And he — is indifferent to her ! ” 

" It is better to worship than to be worshipped ” 
aaid Mrs. Dalton in an undertone and with a half sigh. 

** Vemer was a younger brother,” said Lord Vaughan ; 
*<what became of the eldor—of Montague Vcmcrl I 
remember the rejoicings at his coming of age when 1 
was a good little boy in petticoats.” 

** Oh,” said Lady Selcombe, with a grave shako of the 
head, " he was always vciyr eccentric! It was a great, 
grief to his family. He took up some religious mania, 
and would not live on his property.” 

" Yes — a canting rascal,” cried her lord j—" he nearly 
broke his mother’s heart. Some fancy about its being 
church property, — the father was living then, you 
know, and he was a man who wouldn’t stand any non- 
sense — so they quarrelled — and the young gentleman 
took his leave, went into orders, and was off to Van 
Dieman's Land, or some such place; and I’ve never 
heard anything about him since.” 

** A nice sort of religion,” said Lord Vaughan, "which 
makes a man quarrel with his father ! ” 

" Why,” said Lady Selcombe, lowering her voice, 
" I have heard that there is insanity in the family; 
and, you know, that kind of religious enthusiasm, if it 
doesn’t begin with insanity, generally ends with it. 
Very few minds are strong enough to hold their balance 
when those notions pt hold of them." 

The world's charity and the world’s condemnation, 
— ^both appropriately exercised! Perhaps some such 
idea was present to Mrs. Dalton, for she had ceased to 
take any part in the conversation, and at the first pause 
she began to play. As usual, when she finished her 
performance, slie was implored for a song; and as usual, 
when implored, she did not comply. She professed to 
be wea^ of watching the progress of the picture ; en- 
ga^ Lord Vaughan, who had still something of the 
schoolboy about him, in a private conspiracy against 
her cousin’s brashes; made the room ring with her 
musical laugh when Mr. Thornton, having fallen into 
the trap, and finding himself about to paint Edith’s 
forehead with Prussian blue, uttered an exclamation of 
disgust; and then darted off into the garden for a 
aoUiaiy ramble. 

*' She has the spirits of a child,” said Mr. Thornton, 
a little impatiently. 

"And how music excites her!” observed Lady Sel- 
combe. " When she began to play she had a brilliant 
colour, and before the end of the piece she was as white 
as my pocket-handkerchief.” 

The rest of the morning was spent in discussing the i 
details of a grand approaching piece of gaiety that was 
to take place under Lady Solcombc’s auspices ; namely, 
a bazaar for the benefit of on hospital in process of erec- 
tion at , tho town nearest to Selcombe Park. 

" The celebrated beauty, Miss Kinnaird,” though not 
exactly advertised in the handbills, was reckoned upon 
as first among tho attractions which were to gather the 
neighbours from far and near for charitable purposes. 
She was to preside at one of the stalls under tho cAn- 
peranage of Mrs. Dalton ; her costume was to be new 
for the occasion ; and in his character of Artist, lilr. 
!1^omton was allowed to arrange the distribution of 
eoIouFS. Lord Vaughan had asked and received per- 
misBlon to provide her with a bouquet ; and Mr. 
Delamaino, who was never tormented by any impor- 
tnnate self-distrust, had constituted himself Ciitic-in- 
Chief, and soliloquised at great length over the bon- 
nets and mantillas which Edith succesuvely tried on, 
while she was listening for the more refined compli- 
ments of Mr. Thornton, receiving the silent homage of 
Lord Vattglum, or submitting to the good-humoured 
; eomments of her host and hostess. Edith's eqjqyment 
of the admiration which she excited did not exceed the 
limits of what is popularly tenned "harmless vanity;” 


and harsh indeed would the censor have been deemed 
who should have passed sentence of condemnation upon 
her, for the manner in which she spent that bright 
autumn morning. Yet the particulars would have looked 
a little strange if they could have been faithful^ noted 
down in her diary— especially if the varieties of feeling 
which beguiled tho long hours of their tediousness 
could have been as accurately reported as the outward 
occupation. 

" Edith, love, I vexed you to-day,” said Mrs. Dalton, 
coming into her friend’s room, as, weary with amuse- 
ment, she was languidly brushing her hair ere she retired 
'to rest. 

Edith’s quick change of colour showed that the allu- 
sion was understood, though with the sudden impulse 
which always prompts us to accuse our sensitiveness of 
absurdity, and to wish to hide it, she, almost involun- 
tarily, disclaimed the imputation. 

" No — don’t deny it,” pursued Amy, kissing her fore- 
head, " you were vexed, and I am glad that you were, 
because it shows that you love me. ' But now' promise 
me,” she added with singular vivacity, “ that you will 
never take to heart any h^ty speech of mine ; you may 
be sure that I shall never mean any unkindnoss by you ; 
and I have an imperfect temper— that is to say, you 
don’t know what may have happened or have been said 
to wound me and make mo irritable. Even the closest 
friends know very, very little of each other, but that need 
not interfere with affection. Promise me, Edith I” 

Most heartily did Edith return her embrace— most 
warmly did she give the required promise. The deli- 
cious feeling which she experienced at this first distinct 
avow'al of friendship richly overpaid her for tho pain 
w'hich she had suffered. After a moment s pause, she 
replied — 

" But I cannot bear the idea that friends know but 
little of each otlicr, and I can never think it true. It 
I seems to me that confidence is a necessary part of 
I friendship.” 

" Yes,” answered Mrs. Dalton, " but confidence is a 
word with a great many meanings ; the highest of all is 
I the confidence which gives full sympathy to the feeling 
without knowing, or wanting to know, its cause, IIow- 
I ever, I will confide to you,” she continued in a lighter 
tone, " that I was annoyed this morning, bocausc, as I 
myself never was in love in my life, your words sounded 
like a reproach to me, I see you are shocked at my 
confession; and now I w'ant you to confide in me.” 

" Oh. don’t ask mo ! ” cried Edith, quickly, her face 
becoming crimson. 

Nay, ’tis no very searching question,” replied Mrs. 
Dalton ; " I only want to know what you think of my 
! cousin Godfrey!” 

" I like and admire him excessively,” exclaimed 
Edith, with earnestness ; " I think him a genius, not 
merely in art, but in conversation. How different it 
has been since he came here ! Everything seems to 
havo received a higher impulse — nothing is common- 
place.” 

" Quite true,” olwervcd Amy ; " and he has admitted 
you into some of the secrets of his mind, which arc un- 
suspected by the w'orld of mere acquaintance.” 

" Yes,” said Edith, hesitatingly, " he talks very freely 
on all subjects of feeling. Sometimes he quite startles 
me ; but it is very interesting.” 

" That is his particular charm,” cried Mrs. Dalton ; 
" he really lets you know what he is thinking and feel- 
ing ; he never stops on the surfhee of anything— ho goes 
into the depths at once.” 

" Yes,” repeated Edith, " that is one way, you know ; 
but sometimes one finds out that people are feeling very 
strongly, just by their not speaking on the subject.” 

" Did you over know any one,” pursned Mrs. Dalton, 
" who so transformed and raised the whole tone of con* 
versation without pedantry or parade f It is so refredi- 
ingin the midst of the mediocritleBOf society.” 

"It is perfectly delightful,” answered Edith ; " that is 
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what I BO especially admire in him. And how carious 
it is that there should be such different ways of doing 
the same thing ! " 

** One of his greatest merits in my eyes/* continued 
Mrs. Dalton, ** is in the quickness and refinement of his 
sympathies ; I never can endure a man who laughs at a 
feeling.” 

Oh ! but dear Mrs. Dalton,” exclaimed Edith, 
quickly, ** that may come from such a different cause. 
A person may laugh sometimes only ^ecause he feels 
too deeply to like to show it. Sometimes, you know, 
a laugh is one’s only escape from tears.” 

" That is not often the case,” said Mrs. Dalton. 

" No, not often, but sometimes,” returned Edith ; " I 
think it would be very hard and very inyust to decide 
that a man was cold-hearted even if he sneered and 
scoffed at subjects of feeling in company. It may come 
from some private cause — some early grief, which one 
knows nothing about, but which has changed the whole 
life ; besides, there are other ways of raising the con- 
versation, and impressing you with high notions of cha- 
racter, than those which arc distinct and open. One 
never thinks so highly of a person as when one has 
found out his merits and his feelings in spite of himself, 
and, as it were, against his own will.” 

Mrs. Dalton suddenly lifted her ruairous eyes, and 
fixed them full upon the face of Edith, who, colouring 
and shrinking, stooped over the t.ollcttc table and began 
to busy herself in putting into their case the ornaments 
of which she had just divested her^df. Suddenly her 
friend seised both her hands, and still inflicting on her 
that merciless gaze, exclaimed, ** Edith, you said just 
now that there should be no reserves in friendship, toll 
me— were you over in lovel” 


THE LAST YEARS OF THE LAST SAXON KING. 

A niea^ro man. 

In humble garb, who rested with raised hands 

On a long stalT, bending his head.” 

It was many years after the direful battle of Hastings, 
that there landed from a ship at Dover a bare-footed 
and toil-worn pilgrim. His frame was tall, beyond the 
ordinary height of man, but it was much bowed with 
age or weakness, and he seemed to walk somewhat 
feebly, and to grasp his long pilgrim’s staff as if in 
truth he relied on it for support. There was somewhat 
in the manner of this pilgrim which had excited much 
interest in his fellow-voyagers, and no slight degree of 
curiosity also, which, however, they had found them- 
selves unable to gratify. His conduct w’as bumble and 
unassuming in the extreme ; and yet, withal, there was 
a certain dignity of bearing, which completely and 
effectually repelled the advances of the curious. He 
spoke little, and that in the most courteous wise, yet 
were his words soloct, his language choice, his tone, 
though subdued, dignified. Of his face no one had 
been able to obtain the most transient glimpse, so en- 
tirely was it shrouded from observation by his cowl, 
which he at all times kept watchfully and wari^ 
closed ; and this circumstance was in itself fully sufll- 
clent to keep alive the curiosity of those, who then, as 
in this day, were more liberally disposed to pry into 
other people's afi&irs than to attend to their own. As 
the ship approached England, and the cliffs of Dover 
appears in sight, the agitation of the pilgrim, who 
had oft expressed his longing to seo the English soil, 


became perceptible to all around ; he leaned over the 
vessel, he directed his gaze unbrokenly to the castle of 
Dover, now plidnly peroeptible ; his hms were clasped, 
his frame shook irrepressible emotion, and tears, 
of which, appsiveniiy, he took no heed, were seen by 
curious observers to &il on the sleeve of his gown. 

By the time the vessd touched the stnuid he had 
succeeded in repressing his emotion, and bad returned ' 


his usual calm and unperturbed demeanour, amt it ms 
with his aoouBtomed subdued tone and manner that he 
received and joined in the oongratulatioiMi of hla Mlov* 
travellers on the happy conduslon of ilielr voyage. 
His uniform humili^ and gantleneMi hail# however, 
much endeared him to some of hU companions, and 
they were anxious to offer to the wanderer, and |)erimps 
stronger, the hospitality of tlieir own hresklca^ WUh 
much emotion of manner, but with unshaken firttfiesa of 
purpose, ho declined their proffers. 

At least,” said a sturdy Saxon frankletn, ** Idl as 
by what name to rcmeml>er theo ! ” 

'^Remember mo in your prayers as (^hrlMtlan the 
Hermit, and may tho saints be gracious unto me as I 
do daily offer up my orisous for thee and thine.” 

So saying Christian grasped the hand of the worthy 
Saxon, and turned away. 

Tho franklein felt a queer sensation in his thrdat 
and in his eyes, which he endeavoured to diapo) by 
bestowing some hearty curses on tho serf who was 
attending to his baggage. The remedy proved eflitta- 
cious, and in a few minutes ho turned to sun*ey the 
scene around him. His oye glanced towards it care- 
IcHsly enough, but was suddenly caught by tho sight of 
a dark object on the opposite hill. Again ho looked, 
and a^in. The figure eonllnuctl to move on sloMly, 
and with evident dilflculty, up tho toilsome asoeut> of 
the eaKtlc-hill. 

By the bones of my ancestors ” oxclaimcd the Saxun, 
**it is the hermit 1 What seeks he in you frowning 
pile]” continued he, with true Saxon feeling, ns be 
glanced at the tJien Norman castle; better for him Imd 
he sought an humble homo at tho heailh of an houesl 
Saxon.” 

And, truly, so thought tho hermit; but his ihongbis 
had reference not to the present moment, as to wnoHO 
comforts habit hod rendered him perfectly iiidlHerent, 
but to opinions and eircumstanues years ago passed 
away. 

** And this,” said Christian, as after a toilsome p\l 
I grimago, during which he hail often for very weakness 
and weariness sake stopped awhile to rest, and to wipe 
away the huge drops of sw'cat which gathered on bin 
brow, and the heavy and blinding tears which over and 
anon bedewed his eye — ''this is my land, my couiitryi 
tho scat of mine ancestors, my fkthcr’s home,* mine 
own inheritance I This,” added he, shortly after, 
rising and stretching his arms around, as if his imag- 
ination enclosed the whole island In their embraoe - 
“ this is — this was — my country- my kingdom I 

** Great God !” continued ho, after a pause, bending 
reverently, and raising his hands towards heaven, 

great God, who hast croatod all ihiugs, before whom 
all nations arc as a drop in the ocean, as the small dust 
of the balance — thou who brlngest princes to nothing, 
and makost the Judges of the earth as vanity— God, the 
everlasting, the Lord, tho Creator of the ends itf 
the earth — ^blessed be tby name for over, who in the 
midst of judgment hast remembered mercy, oven to such 
a worm as 1 am : Lord, wbat am 1, that 1 should set 
myself up against thy will 1 Thy will be done, 0 Imrd I 
Amen.” 

For a loi{^ time Christian continued proslraie in iun- 
plication and prayer ; and his agitation, which had m 
truth been uncontrollable, gradually subsided. At 
length he arose, looked on the scene around him 
lunf again, and prepared to desociid the steep. Ha^y 
had he gone a few paces, however, ere he rotuwd. 
gazed around with Inexpressible yearning and foltd- 
ness, and once more seemed to give himself up to 
bitter and unnerving remembrances, for again the wu 
dropt from beneath his cowl, and foil unheotled on Its 
aleeve. But he roused himself, gave vent to a muttsMl 
qfaeulation—- '*Ood be meroiful to me a sinner!” ind 

(1) £ul Godwin was sovtmor of Borer CalUi| tail had ha* 
meoie potsesaiona in the neighbourhood. 
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harried as swiftly down the cliff as his feeble limbs 
admitted, never once trusting himself to look behind 
the 'i^bole way. As the sun wae setting on that evening, 

‘ 'Christian might be seen wending his way towards Can- 
' lerbnty, with a composed gait and a placid coun- 
ten&nce. * # # e 

,And now again — 

" *Ti» sunset — ^the chime of the even-song bell 
Floatcth silvery and soft over wood and dell,** 

as the pilgrim is seen a few miles beyond Hastings, on 
a plain that was even then pretty generally known by 
the name of Battle. Often he starts, and stops, and 
looks wistfully around, as it would seem some remem- 
bered object caught his eye. But how great was his 
excitement, when turning a point which had obstructed 
the view, the magnificent amtey suddenly burst on his 
sight, and the solemn and musical summons to vesper 
service, which was pealing from its towers, came in rich 
and full melody on his ears. An involuntary exclama- 
tion escaped him, and he stood for some time motionless 
with admiration and surprise. 

It was a magnificent structure. The principal en- 
trance was a noble erection in itself, forming a large 
square building, flanked at each comer with octagon 
towers. The whole pile was embattled, and formed a 
very large quadrangle ; on one side was the beautiful 
church and cloisters, and near it a spacious refectory, of 
which some remnants yet remain : but 

“ All is flilent now I — silent the bell 
That, heard from yonder ivied turret high, 

Warn’d the eowl’d brother from his midnight cell — 

Silent the vesper ohaunt— the Litany 
Eespoiisive to the organ — scatter’d lie 

The wrecks of the proud pile, ’mid arches grey, 

Wliilst hollow winds throiigfi mantling ivy sigh— 

And e’eii the mould’ring shrine is rent away, 

Where, in his warrior weeds, full many a hero lay.” 

Tt bad l>een a day of high solemnity at the abbey, 
(be day of commemoration of its foundation, when high 
mass Ws celebrated, and additional services were per- 
formed for the welfare of the founder and his family ; many 
masses were said for the souls of those who fell in the 
field of Hastings> and a solemn requiem chaunted to 
their memory. The concluding service was yet un- 
finished, and the solemn strains of the vesper anthem 
were yet pealing through the cloistered arches of the 
magnificent pile, when a pilgrim, hearing in his hand a 
branch of withered palm— a token from Palestine — 
knocked at the gate, and craved hospitality for the 
night. Right readily was it granted, for never was the 
wayfarer sent iinrcfreshed from a convent gate. Chris- 
tian— for he it was — was ushered into the strangers’ 
hall, whilst the hosteler went to apprise the brother- 
hood of his arrival. 

** A palmer from the Holy Land, and of gentle hear- 
ing, sayest thoul Nay, then,” said the abbot, " usher 
him at once to our presence ; right gladly shall we 
welcome him. The discourse of such an one must tend 
to edification, as well as being pleasant to the ear. And, 
hark thee, hid the cellarius add somewhat of daintier 
fare than ordinaiy to our evening refection ; if the 
uTindejrer bo, as thou sayest, weary and worn, a little 
generous cheer shall not harm him.*’ | 

The hosteler made his obeisance and withdrew. I 
** Ah, hrolher Ailric,” said the abbot to an aged monk, ! 
who now entered the locutoiy, ** I have right welcome I 
tidings for thee ; happy am I that thy return to Wal- 
tham was delayed for a day’s space* There is just 
arrived at our gates a pilgrim of gentle bearing from 
Holy Land, who craveth hospitality for the night.” 

The monk started, and clasped his hands; hut thmi, 
Sa if struck with the impossibility or improbability of 
f , his hopes, whatever they might be, he shook his head 
; mournfully, faintly muttering, “Ah, no ! Ah, no 1” 

I thought,” said the abbot, “ all thy brothfoliOod 

r:=::7rTrr-y=^':,:-.,. 


I delighted in the Jerusalem pilgrims, and that at Walthath 
they were ever most munificently entertained.” 

I “ It is BO, my Lord Abbot, and well may it be so, 
since rumour averreth . . . .” But irhat Rumour, with 
her thousand tongues, had in this case to answer for, 
the abbot was not now destined to know, for at this 
moment, the hosteler entered, followed by Christian the 
pilgrim. 

“ Welcome, palmer,” said the abbot, “ thou bearest 
thy emblem frdin Palestine, I see. Thou art fatigued, 
and needest refreshment and repose, which shall speedily 
he afforded thee, and then gladly would we question 
thee touching thy adventures in that blessed soil (here 
the abbot crossed himself) where thou hast been 
abiding. Doubtless they are profitable to learn.” 

“ 1 have indeed sojourned there many years,” said 
Christian, in a somewhat broken voice ; " and have 
returned to end my days in mine own soil.” 

The moment the pilgrim spoke Ailric started, and 
eagerly regarded him ; and as he proceeded and spoke 
of his long absence, and of his returning to end his days 
in bis own soil, the agitation of the monk became 
great, and must have been observed by others in the 
apartment had not their attention been entirely en- 
grossed by the stranger. He subdued, hoirevcr, and 
efTecitnally concealed it ; nor did he, during the remain- 
der of the evening, even address the pilgrim. 

W hen, after experiencing the most kind and courteous 
hospitality, Christian pleaclod fatigue, and begged per- 
mi^sion to retire to rest, he was conducted to a neat 
little cell somewhat apart from tho general dormitory. 
The night was beautiful and summer-like ; the moon 
was full, and bathing all the scene around in a flood of 
light. Christian extinguished the small lamp, which, 
as a visitor, was permitted him, threw open the little 
casement*, and gazed around. Well had he known the 
scene with the exception of the precise prccindiif the 
abbey, but the view from his little casement extended 
far beyond tliat. Slowly he turned his eye round, and 
mound aftor mound, and hill after hill, opened by de- 
grees on his memory with all tho distiiictness of former 
days. And at last, as thought after thought awakened 
in his 'eye, his mind, bis heart, at last he recognised — 
distinctly recognised — the spot where William the 
Norman stood ere he made his last and decisive charge. 

“ Where then was I ]*' murmured the agonized pilgrim, 
as he pressed his burning forehead against tho case- 
ment, whilst busy thoughts and recollections were tor- 
turing his brain — “ tokfre then was 1 ? ” 

Alas ! too well he knew that the abbey, to see which 
an unconquerable impulse had urged him, was reared 
on the veiy spot where, defending his standard to the 
death, he had stood until cut down by Norman swords. 

“ I thought,” murmured he, whilst icaldi^ tears fell 
from his eyes, — “ I thought all these feelings were sub- 
dued, conquered, eradicated. Alas 1 alas T our Lady 
plead for me, weak, wretched worm that 1 aan !” 

And again the poor pilgrim looked forth on the 
night, and his countenance gradually became tranquil- 
lized, his manner calm. 

At this moment a gentle knock Iras heard at the door 
of his cell— he started — a slight matter alarmed his 
over-wrought feelings; he made no re|>ly, and In a 
little while the knock woe repeated, eten mote gaa^f 
than before. 

With a slight trepidation of manner m pilf^ 
opened the door, and there appeared the aged mdak 
whom he had observed at the evening mggl ie be a 
visitor at the abbey. Ailric advanced, looked eautiously 
aronnd, closed the door, and then, kneeling down, took 
the band of the pilgrim, and rererently kissed it. 

“What means this!” inquired the pUgritoi^ hardly 
able to articulate. 

“ICy prineei” sobbed the monk^ "mf loved and 
honoured loriL Kay, sir;” eestinued Anrle. as the 
pilgrim used some amrec»tOfgr aetlgn> ^you need hot 
attempt disguise^ for 1 knesr the first sound of your 
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voice, and my heart has throbbed with every word yoo 
have uttered.” 

“And who are youT' said Harold, in a huaky voice, 
finding all attempt at concealment vain. 

“ Ailric de Childemaister, a poor monk of your own 
Abbey of Waltbain, who accompanied you to the field 
on that fatal day.” 

“ True, true ; and 1 had ungratefully forgotten thee.” 

“ Nay, my gracious prince, it was not to be supposed 
that you should remember one who was ever too humble 
to attract your notice. But 1 was 'not too humble to 
love you and to weep for yon j and Heaven c>an bear 
witness how sincerely T have done both. Little did I 
think to live to see this day ; Heaven be praised for its 
mercies, — I can now die in peace.” 

“ But I thought my death was con.sidered certain?” 

“ So it was, gracious sir, and wo buried an effigy at 
Waltham to deceive the usurper; but a rumour was 
afloat among us that you were departed on pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land to fulfil a vow, before you returned to 
fight again for your kingdom. Mine old eyes will yet 
sec you on the throne which the proud Norman thinks 
he holds so securely.” 

“ Never — never ! ” said Harold, solemnly. 

The monk started, and was about to speak, but Harold 
motioned him to silence. 

“ It was my purpose,” said Harold, “ after once more 
feasting my longing eyes with the view of my father’s 
lands, and of f his heath — (here he shuddered visibly) — 
it was my purpose to retire to some lonely cell, and in 
prayer and penitence to await that death, of the speedy 
approach of which 1 feel sure warnings — my former 
mime and rank unknown to any one. This purpose I 
still hold. And I charge thee— I charge on tlie alle- 
giance thou (»ucc owedst inc — <o betray my existence to 
no one ; for behold,” added he, throwing back his cowl 
for ti^ first time, “ I am; even os thyself, sworn to 
Heaven I ” 

The monk looked, but his fast-filling eyes could see 
nought but the direful change which time, and sickness, 
and sorrow had wrought in the fine lineaments of the 
once noble prince. 

“ It is hard,” said Harold, mournfully, “ evtn now, 
when, as I call the saints to witness, no ambitious 
thought or wish dwells on my mind— it is exquisitely 
painful to rake from their tombs the buried hopes and 
wishes of bygone time ,* yet will I essay it this once, 
since it will be the last time, mve one, that Harold will 
spei^ in his own person.” 

He seated himself on the side of the little pallet bod, 
and resumed : — 

“ Of that day, that fearful day, all that I remember is 
seeing Norman hands outstretched to my standard,^ 
whieh I rushed forward to rescue; and when— after 
what interval I know not — 1 found myself in an obscure 
tenement at Winchester, under the care of a cunning 
woman of the Bast, who prescribed for my wounds, 
which were desperate, with skill and care. Months 
passed away ere 1 was able to crawl over the floor, and 
not less than a couple of yoars had elapsed before 1 
oonld attempt any plan for the recovery of my king- 
dom. In the meantime the worthy franklein who, 
at the risk of his own life, had borne me to concealment 
when he found I was alive, died. Many of the thanes 
and nobles to whom I bad looked for help, had either 
snbmltted to the Norman, or been reduced by him. 
My mother, my noble-hearted mother, had fled to Flan- 
ders ; my brave brothers were dead ; my wife, my gentle 
and beautiful Editha— alas 1 alas ! she died by me on 
the wa^-"Siid I mw alone ! 

“ Oh 1 ” resumed he, after an agitated pause, “ was 
not the finger of God in this ? Whilst I lat helpless •• 
a babe, my countrymen were enslaved; they bad be- 
come, alinost to a man, hewers of wood and dmwers of 
water; and Norman power and poliey were spread 
throwhout the length and breadth of the land. 

“ What iras I, that I should set myself against a sys- 


tem which seemed like a deoree from above, so speedily 
and BO thoroughly was It established 1 
“ No I pray^ for miidaneb hr diveetlon, and it 
vouehaafed. 1 threw Uie mall from my bmst, ilui M- 
met from my brow, and 1 vowed mys^ to Heaven. 
Barefooted Imve I wandered over the Holy lAnd-*-! 
have knelt by the tomb of the blessed Aon of Mary^ 

1 have watered the soil of Calvary with my tmte. 
Penury and hanger, privation and want, 1 tkafS ofren 
known ; but utter misery nover, until this Mut llltllt, 
when the ghosts of thousands, sacrificed to my amUiltmf 
seemed to arise in threatening array before me. TOt do 
I humbly trust that long yoars of ponitenifo anil prsgir 
may not have been spent in vain. 

“ And now, my faith I ul friend, leave mo : I am miicdi 
exhausted, and would fain seek an hour’s repose tii pre- 
pare me for the morrow's tnivail. Tet does tuy vow 
forbid mo to sleep after the second hour of the morn. 
Remember me, and pray for me : but breathe not my 
name to any. We meet no more on this side the 
grave.” 

With many prayers, and tears, and blessings, they 
parted. At daybreak Christian resnraiHl his pilgrimage ; 
and at a somewhat later hour the monk Ailrio set out 
on his return to his own Abbey of Waltham. 

When again at home, them was a peculiarity tn his 
demeanour which often aitmeted the notice of those 
around him. He would look amazingly mywtcrious 
when certain subjects wore broached, and screw up his 
mouth as if with a resolute determinathm nU lio speak ; 
at other times, brimful of something, he would eagerly 
begin to speak, and suddenly break off in the middle of 
a sentence, as if he was proceeding iinn wares ttsi far. 
On some occasions he would asHiime a most provoKing 
look of intelligence, and smile, and hem, as if iutinmt- 
ing, “ What could 1 not say if 1 would ?” and at mhor 
times the old man's eyes would fill with tears, his fea- 
tures would seem almost oouviilsod with emotion, and 
he would sit for hours apparently absorbed in InftcuiHe 
thought. The brotherhood, at first disposed to HotnC' 
what annoyed at those new and unaiicountaldo Ihiielo. 
observed that the abbot (to whom, of course, Ailric had 
revealed under the sacred seal of confession shat he 
know) always treated them with indulgence and a cer 
tain degree of respect; so at last they became indlb 
ferent to them, and said that ” Brother Ailric was in 
bis dotage.” He was certainly of a great age. 

Meanwhile Christian pursued his way, seeking some 
secluded shelter, but without any definite route, and 
indeed without having at all resolved on the place's Here 
he should lay up his rest. Moved, however, by an 
j^mal feeling, an irresistible impulse, ho wandered to 
^Chester ; and when there, impelled by a senstition he 
could no way define, be was led to the churchyard of 
St. John the Baptist, on the river 1>ve. in a secbidrd 
corner was a solitary hut, probably the abode of a hermit, 
and thither he bent his steps for shelter. Knocking at 
the door of the she<l, he received no answer ; so^ gently 
raising the latch, he entered, and ('oun<I the inmate 
stretched upon a pallet, expiring. Christian rendered 
to him the last offices of humanity, and then, consider- 
ing that the finger of Heaven was visible in the Impulse 
which lod him to this sequestered s)iot, he here laid Dp 
: his stafi: 

I Seven years elapsed, during which Ohristlan reipained 
the pious and contented inhabitant of this liitp but, 
and then the warnings which he had long fell weto 
verified, and a neighbouring priest was summoied to 
receive the dying confession of the hermit. 

And then it was first discovered tliat he whose hhimble 
piety and meek and lowly demeanour hml for so many 
years excited the Veneration of all around, wad nou'o 
other than 

HiaoLD, the Isat Saxon King of tfigland 1 1 

(1) This sketch may appear an extravi^at %ioa to fhese wlm 
are not aware that fJiere Is extant s Ulh ot liefead of Barold 
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FHEDBRICK HALM.* 

VAOM A GERMAN MEMOIR. 

Frederick Halm, or, properly, Eligiua Francis Joseph, 
Daron of MUnch-Dellrnghausen, actual imperial and 
royal auUc councillor, and principal curator of the 
imperial and royal court library, was bom April 2, 1806, 
at Cracow, which at that time was under the government 
of Austria. His father, Cretan von MUnch^Belling- 
hausen, was at that time member of the Council of 
Appeals there; and when, at a later period, he was 
called to the office of state-councillor anci mem W of the 
Conference, and was honoured by the fullest confidence 
and especial favour of his late majesty the Emperor 
Francis I., he exercised decided and extremely beneficial 
influence on the judicial afiairs of the entire monarchy. 
The son of so distinguished a statesmen seemed pre-emi- 
nently called to bo a statesman himself, and to this 
object he was trained with great assiduity anc^ersever- 
ance. Even in the boy, however, the poet, and oroecially 
the dramatist, became conspicuous; his pippensity 
often discovering itself in the strangest manner, by the 
representation of Schiller's pieces on a chess-board, 
by dramatizing what he read, by animated memoriter 
recitations of favourite passages, &c. This inclination 
was fostered by diligent reading, and continued to 
express itself more evidently during the period of his 
studies. Thus,' half living in his books, half in the 
poetical dreams of his youth, amid the calm retirement 
in which his father, partly from inclination, and partly 
from principle, educated him, ho attained so early to men- 
tal maturity, that, in his twentieth year, ho had finished 
his education, completed his first tragedy, entered on 
the service of the state, and married. Although this com- 
plete change in all the circumstances of his life, far 
from checking his poetical temperament, rather promoted 
it, yet, from a distrust of his own powers, he shrank 
from publicity, and scarcely imparted to his friends any 
portion of the fruits of his silent labours. At last, 
even he proved no exception to the principle that real 
talent is always associated with the desire of communi- 
cation ; and thus, encouraged by his talented and ac- 
complished preceptor, Michael Enk von dor Burg, he 
appeared before the public for the first time in the year 
1836, the twenty-ninth of his ago, with his dramatic 
poem, QrUeldu. The cflect which this piece produced 
at the imperial and royal court theatre is well known. 
In a short period it made the round of all the theatres, 
great and small, in Germany. A second dramatic 
production, T/ic Adept (1838), and some subsequent 
performances, as, hmldaLamhertazzi 

(1838), A Mild Sentence (1840), enjoyed an applause, 
though less impetuous, yet highly honourable to their 
author. His romantic drama, The Son of the Wilder- 
ness, was almost a more successful adventure than even 
his first two pieces. It went over every stage in 
Germany with the impetuosity of a tempest.^ His last 
original production is Sampitro (1844). In the mean- 
time he published versions of foreign works, as 
CyvnheHne'a Children, after Shakspearc (1842), and, yet 
earlier (1841), King and Peasant, after Lope de Vega; 
to whose works, as to Spanish dramatic literature in 
general, his attention had been turned by his friend 
Enk, as a source of dramatic composition of surpassing 
richness, and very little cultivated. A fragment of 
another drama of Lope de Yegai, King JSewba, which 
he contributed to the album of his excellency the 
prefect of the court library, Maurice, Count of Die- 
trichstein, excites a desire of the whole. For our 

(Harl. MSS. 3776), which nomei many of the circumstances en- 
grafted in it. Ilia being nursed of his wounds at Winchester; his 
pilgrimage; his yearning after his native land; his pious acknow- 
ledgment of an Almighty hand in the Norman Conquest; his 
assuming the name of Christian; and his death in a hermitage at 
Cheater. 

(t) We diall occasionally give extracts ftom the writings of this 
celebrated author. 

(9) We follow the German exactly, but there must be a mistake. 

(3) ** In Stumuehritt fiber olle Bfihnen Geutschlands ging.*' 


I acquaintance with a dramatic tale, intituled, Sword, 
Hammer, Booh, apparently an early production, we 
are indebted to a fragment printed m the annual, 
Remember Me, for 1838. Without entering on a more 
minute examination of these poems, of which the 
greater part have sufficiently manifested their power 
and efifect by not only keeping possession of the 
German stage, but also by translations into foreign 
guages, we will only observe, in general, that Frederick 
Halm poBsesses the rare talent of combining poetical 
conception of the gentlest and noblest cast with the 
richest scenic effect; exhibiting a pure practical 
example that it is possible to write with a view to stage 
representation without any compromise of the dignity 
of poetry. On account of his important services to the 
German stage, ho was presented in the year 1842, by 
the King of Denmark, with the cross of the military 
order of Danebrog; in 1843 he received from the King 
of Bavaria the order of merit of St. Michael ; and in 
1845 the Archducal Saxon order of the White Falcon 
of the first class. His minor lyrical and epic com- 
positions, which, unhappily, he keeps too much to himself, 
are distinguished by fervour, vigour, elegance, and, 
above all, by a beautiful clearness of idea : among the 
few collections to which he contributed in this way may 
be mentioned tho annual. Remember Me. In regard to 
the official position of this distinguished poet, from 
whom his country's stage is authorized to expect so 
much more of the beautiful aud renowned, we remark 
that in 1840 he was called to the imperial and royal 
government-council of Austria, and in 1845 was appointed 
I chief curator of the imperial and royal court library, 

I with the title and rank of actual aulic councillor. 


CURIOSITIES OF SCIENCE. 

ANALYSIS OF CUN-COTTON. 

M. SchOnbein has, at length, broken silence as to 
the history aud constitution of gun-cotton. Careful ana- 
lysis shows that the composition of gun-cotton differs 
considerably from that of xylordino ; and that it is a 
compound poorer in carbon and richer in oxygen than 
tho disbovery of Bracannot; that, consequently, in 
burning it might to produce more gas, have a greater 
explosive force, and leave less residue than gunpowder. 

VAMPIRE DATS. 

Dr. George Gardner, in his Travels in the Interior 
of Brazil, just published, describes these singular crea- 
tures as peculiar to the continent of America, being 
distributed over the immense extent of territory be- 
tween Paraguay and tho Isthmus of Darien, where 
they attack the fleshy parts of men, horses, calves, and 
pigs, and voraciously suck their fill of blood. They 
inhabit the limestone caves of, the country, and con- 
stitute tho geuus Rhylostoma, so named from the leaf- 
like appendage attached to the upper lip. Their 
tongue, which is capable of considerable extension, is 
furnished, at its extremity, with a number of papillae, 
which appear to be bo arranged as to form an organ 
of suction; and their lips have also tubercles sym- 
metrically arranged ; these are the organs by which 
they draw the life-blood from both man and beast. These 
animals are the famous vampires of which traveUefH 
have given such redoubtable accounts, and which are 
known to have nearly destroyed the first establishment 
of Europeans in the New World. The molar teeth of 
the true vampire or spectro-bat, are of the most car- 
nivorous chapter; the first being short and almost 
plain, the others sharp and cutting, and terminating in 
three or four points. Their rough tongue has been sup- 
posed to be the instrument employed for abrading the 
skin, BO as to enable them more readily to abstract the 
blood, but zoologists are now agreed toat auefa suppo- 
sition is wholly groundless. Hanng earefbUy examined, 
in many eases, &e wonnds thus made on horses, pigs, 
moles, and other animals, obaervationa that haveb^ 
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confirmed by information roccivcd from the inhabitants 
of the northern parts of Brasil, Dr. Gardner 16 led 
to believe that the puncture which the 'vampire makes 
in the skin of animals is effected by the sharp-hooked 
nail of its thumb, and that from the wound thus made, 
it abstracts the blood by the suctorial powers of its lips 
and tongue. That these bats attack man as well as 
animals is certain ; for Dr. Gardner has frequently been 
shown the scars of their punctures in the toes of many 
who had suffered from their attacks ; but he never met 
with a recent case. The bats grow to a large size ; the 
doctor having killed some that measured two feet be- 
tween the tips of the wings. 

EXTRAOBDINART MIRAGE. 

About the middle of March, there was s^en early in 
the morning, at Ulm, a mirage; the veUher being 
clear and cold, and the sun rising brilliantly. From 
the point of the steeple of the cathedral of Ulm, rose a 
narrow ray, of a dark colour, almost vertical, with a 
slight inclination to the west. Near this ray the image 
of the upper half of the steeple was designed, with its 
tower, and all the numerous and delicate Gothic orna- 
ments which decorate it on eveiy side. This image 
was so correct that it might have been mistaken for a 
representation made by the Daguerreotype; and the 
phenomenon was repeated eight times. 

" A BAD ROOM FOR HEARING." I 

Mr. J. Scott Itusscll has thus lucidly explained one 
of the causes of bad qualities in the construction of a 
room, lie shows that in a large square room, of the 
usual form, the reflexion of the same sound is carried to 
the speaker's car by different paths, and in different 
periods of time ; the result of which is the confusion of 
successive sounds and syllables with each other, and so 
a prolific cause of indistinct hearing. It requires an- 
other principle to afford the remedy for these evils, 
which Mr. Itussell believes to be quite new. Ho calls it 
the principle of non-rejlexion and lateral accumulation 
of the sound wave. It was originally suggested to him 
by the observation of a similar phenomenon in the 
wave of the first order in neater. This w'ave ho con- 
siders to be the type of the sound wave ; and on exami- 
nation, he finds experimental evidence of the same 
I)1icnomenon in the latter wave. He has observed 
that at angles below 45°, the sound wave is no longer 
completely reflected from the surface on which it im- 
pinges ; and, that when the obliquity of the wave to the 
surface is 00®, a phenomenon follows of total Jion-re- 
flexion^ and the wave continues merely to roll along 
the surface in a direction parallel to it. This fact fur- 
nishes a ready means to remedy the evils so often pro- 
duced by the reflexions, and echo, and 'interference of 
soundinpublic buildings. Whcreveritispossible to place 
flat or curved surfaces at such angles that the direction of 
the sound shall be very oblique to the surface, it may be 
harmlessly disposed of, and prevented from injurious 
reflexion. This is exactly what the stalls of a choir, 
the side chapels of a cathedral, and the partitions 
of boxes in an opera-house, do so successfully for build- 
ings of a large class. The same principle enables Mr. 


tioned by Saunders, which is perfectly straight. The 
same principle also explains the oonvevanoe of sound 
along the smooth aurnice of a lake, and over the flat 
surfime of a simdy desert ; as well as the extraordinary 
reverberation or accumulation of sound in some portions 
of a building. 

BABDACa*B OALOULATIEO MAOBIEX. 

The construction of a calculating machine, which 
truly deserves the name, was reserved for our diutin- 
guished countryman, Mr. Babbage. While all previous 
contrivances performed only particular arithmetical 
operations under a sort of copartnery between the man 
and the machine, in which the latter played a very 


humble part, the oxtraordlnaiv invention of Mr, Bab* 
bage actually aubstitutos mecheninu in the place of 
man. A problem is given to tho meohine, aud it solves 
it by computing a long series df nitmberM following 
some given law. In this manner It oeloulatos astrono- 
mical, logarithmic, and navigation tables, ns well as 
tables of the power and products of numbere* 1 1 can in- 
tegrate, too, innumerable equations of finite dlflhronees 
and, in addition to these fiinetioni, It does its work 
cheaply and quickly ; it corrects whedemrirmUHI gre oc- 
cidentaUy committed, and it prints utt its mtlcidoMiims ! 
This grand invention of the age was, after much nego- 
tiation, patronized hy the British government, and Sr. 
Babbage gratuitously devoted tho energies of bis mind 
to its completion ; hut the liberality of the state w*as 
not commensurato w'ith tho genius of the Invetiiov. Tho 
government had contracted for the machine originally 
submitted to its notice. During its progress, Mr. Bab- 
bage invented one moro perfect and useful, tho c^mstruo- 
tiou of which required a fresh appeal to tho Treasury, 
which has been refused. ** Borne Bastem monareb,^* says 
a contemporary, ** intent upon glory, or perhaps, some 
democratic community In the farWesi, intent upon 
gain, may welcome and naturalise this exile of tueoban* 
ism, and cheaply supply tho navies of Bngland with as- 
tronomical and nautical tables to guide them through 
the ocean." The Calculating Machine first named {has 
been placed in the museum at King's College, LtUidon. 

WEIGHT OF TUB ATMOSPIIRBH. 

Pascal shows that all the phenomena and effVeis 
hitherto ascribed to the horror of a vacuum, arUu from 
the weight of the mass of air ; and after explaining the 
variable pressure of the atmosphere in difteront localities, 
and its different states, and the rise of water in [unups, 
he calculates that tho whole mass of air round our globe 
weighs 8,983,880,440,000,000,000 French pounds. 

ABSENCE OF SNOW IN SIBERIA. 

There is in Siberia, M. Krman informs us, an entire 
district, in which, during the winter, the sky is con- 
stantly clear, and where a single particle of snow never 
falls. — Arago. 

a 10 ANTIC IIIUW NESTS. 

Mr. Gould dcscrilies the Wul tleil Talegalla. or Brush 
Turkey, of Australia, as adopting a most extraordinary 
process of nidification. The bird collects together an 
immense he;ap of decaying vegetable matter as a de- 
pository for the eggs, and trust s to tho heal engendered 
by decomposition for the development of the young. 
The heap employed for this purpose is collected by the 
birds during several weeks previous to ibe period of 
laying. It varies in size from two to four cart loads, 
and is of a perfectly pyramidal form. Hcvcial birds 
work at its construction, not by vsiug their bills, but 
by grasping the materiids in iholr feet, and throwing 
them backwards to one common centre. In this heap, 
the birds bury the eggs, perfectly upright, with the 
large end upwards ; they are covered up us they are laid, 
and allowed to remain until hatched ; when the young 
birds are clothed with feaibci*s, nut with dowil, as is 
usually the case. It is not nuusual for the natives to 
obtain nearly a bushel of eggs, at one time, frimi a single 
heap ; and as they are delicious eating, they are eagerly 
sought after, an well as the flesh. The birds afu very 
stupid, and easily fall a victim to the sportsm^, aim 
wUi sit aloft and allow a succession of shot to no fired 
at them until they are brought down. 

DAVT*8 VOLOAHIC THBORV. 

Potassium is lighter than water. It breaks into flame 
the moment it touches water or loo. If ptimged 
into water, there is no combustion, hut hydiqjl^ is 
dischaiged without turbulence or tesistaaoo. iPhosc 


Davy, the coi^eoture that the solid hodv of the worid is 
composed of potassium and the motm that resemble 
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It ; and tliai volcanfzed eruptions are produced by the 
occasional incursion of the waters of the deep, or of the 
great mouhtain-tauks, on the still domain of these at- 
lantie metals. The far greater part of the investinited 
omsi of the earth is certainly composed of such oiioated 
metals, and the specific mvity of the whole globe is 


supposed to be less than that of even the rocks ; so that 
it is, at least, possible that there may be more of sound 
prediction in this sublime conception than the in^ority 
are inclined to think . — North British Rsview. 

ATOMS OF THE ELEMENTS. 

The fifty-five elements, in their simplest forms, are 
considered as minute particles, points, or atoms, each, 
according to its elementary nature, endowed with spe- 
cific properties. So minute, inde^, are the parts of 
those elements in their ultimate state of division, in 
which condition they are usually termed atoms, as to 
elude all our powers of inspection, even when aided 
by the most powerful microscopes. Who can see the 
particles of gold in a solution of that metal in aq^m 
regia, or those of common salt when dissolved in 
water I That respected veteran of science, the celebrated 
professor of chemistry in the University of Glasgow, has 
estixnated the bulk of an ultimate particle, or atom of 
lead, M lew a cubic inch; and 

concludes that its weight cannot exceed the a r o;o(i(i.oLi ;(MRitti 
of a grain 1 — North British Review. ’ j 

** footsteps before TUB FLOOD.” 

“ The historian,” says Dr. Bucklaud, ** may have pur- 
sued the line of march of triumphant conquerors, whose 
armies trampled down the most mighty kingdoms of 
the world. The winds and the storms have utterly 
obliterated the ephemeral impressions of their course. 
Not a track remains of a single foot, or a single hoof, ot 
all the countless miliions of men and beasts, whose pro- 
gress spread desolation over the earth. But the reptiles 
that crawled upon the half-finished 8urfiu!e of our infant 
planet, have left memorials of their passage, enduring 
and indelible.” As a moral lesson, the remark is beau- 
tiful and appropriate. 

VBLOOIIT OF LIGHT. 

Light moves through a space equal to the circum- 
ference of the earth in tite eighth part of a second — in 
the twinkling of an eye. Could an observer, placed in 
the centre of the earth, sec this moving light as it de- 
scribes the earth’s circumference, it would appear a 
luminous ring, that is, the impression of the light, at 
the commencement of its journey, would continue on the 
retina till the light had completed its circuit. Nay, 
since the impression of light continues longer than the 
fmrih part of a second, two luminous rings would be 
seen, provided the light made tioo rounds of the earth, 
and in paths not coincident . — North British Review, 

TEMPERATUBE OF LONDON AND 1TB ENVIRONS. 

According to HoVard, the mean temperature of Lon- 
don exceeds that of the neighbouring country about 

8' Fahr. 

DISTANCE OF THE EARTH FROM THE FIXED STARS. 

The light of the sun takes 160 minutes to move to 
the Georgium Sidus, the remotest planet of our own 
solar system ; and so vast is the unoccupied space be- 
tween us and the nearest fixed star, that light would 
require five years to pass through it. But, ds the tele- 
scope has disclosed to us objects many thousand times 
more remote than such a star, the creottion of a new star 
at so great a distance could not become known to us 
for many thousand years, nor its dissolution recognised 
for the same length of time. Had the fleet messenger 
tlmt was charged with the intelligence of its birth, or 
Its death, started at the creation of the world, ho would, 
at the present time, be only nearing our own |danetaiy 
4 qrstem.— AforCh British Review. 


LORD BOSSE’S leviathan TELESCOPE. 

To the frame of this vast instrument is fixed a large 
cubical wooden box, about eight feet wide, in which 
there is a door, thrqugh which two men go in to remove, 
or to replace, the cover Of the mirror. To this box is fast- 
ened the tube, which is made of deal staves, and hooped 
like a huge cask. It is about 40 feet loiij^and 8 feet 
diameter in the middle. The Dean of Ely walked 
through the tube with an umbrella up ! 

Dr. Scoresby, wbo has viewed the moon through this 
huge telescope, states that every object on the moon’s 
surface, 100 foet high, may bo distinctly seen. There are 
craters of extinct volcanoes, rocks, and numberless 
masses of stones : but there are no signs of habitations 
— ^no vestiges of architectural remains — to show that the 
moon is, or ever was, inhabited by a race of mortals 
similar to ourselves It presents no appearance which 
can lead to the supposition that ii contains anything 
like the green fields and lovely verdure of this beautiful 
world of ours. There is no water visible ; not a sea, or 
river, or even the measure of a reservoir for supplying 
town or factory ; all seems desolate. 

nutriment in coffee. 

M. Rayen, from elaborate experiment, shows that 
coftcc slightly roasted is that which contains the max- 
imum of aroma, weight, and nutrition. lie declares 
coffee to be very nutritious, as it contains a large quan- 
tity of azote ; three times as much nutriment as tea ; 
and more than twice the nourishment of soup {bouUlon). 
Chicory contains ouly half the nutriment of coffee. 
M. Rayen has also succeeded in obtaining from coffee* 
an extract in the form of a white crystalline substance, 
capable of giving a deep green colour to five thousand 
times its weight of water or spirit. 

THE DOOM OF OUR WORLD. 

What this change is to be, we dare not even conjec- 
ture ; but wo see in the heavens themselves some traces 
of destructive elements, and some indications of their 
power. The fragments of broken planets— the descent 
of meteoric stones upon our globe — the wheeling comets 
welding their loose materials at the solar furnace — the 
volcanic eruptions on our own satellite — the appearance 
of new stars, and the disappeanince of others— are all 
foreshadows of that impending convulsion to which the 
system of the world is doomed. Thus placed on a planet 
which is to be burnt up, and under heavens which are 
to pass away ; thus treading, as it were, on the cemeteries, 
and dwelling in the mausoleums of former worlds, let 
us learu the lesson of humility and wisdom, if we have 
not already been taught it in the school of revelation. — 
North, British Review. 

PREDIOTION OF THE WEATHER. 

M. Arago is decidedly of opinion that the influences 
of the moon and of comets on the changes of the weather 
are almost insensible ; and, therefore, that the prediction 
of the weather can never be a branch of astronomy^ 
properly so called. And yet, our satellite and comets 
have, at certain periods, been considered as prepon- 
derating stars in meteorology^. Again, M. Arago be- 
lieves that he is in a condition to deduce from his 
investigations this important result: — Whatever may 
be Oie progress of the sciences, never wiU observers, who 
are tmstworthy, and careful vf their reputation, venture 
to foretell the state of the weather. ^ 

CHANGE IN THE LEVEL OF THE CASPIAN SEA. 

One of the most singular features in the ancient con- 
dition of the surlace of the globe which modern re- 
searches have brought to light, is that exhibited by the 
region around the Caspian; affording the most un- 
equivocal proofs of great changes in the lelative levels 
ot the land and water at a period geologieiiUy recent. 
Over a vast region, a oaloareous argillaceous deposit 
exists in nearly horiEoutBl stndification, abounding in 
f^reeh-wttleT shells and others analogous to, and to a 
great extent identical with, apeeies now living in the 
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Caspian, attaining, in some places, a thickness of 800 j 
feet ; which appears to prove that, at the time it was { 
deposited, there existed an inland sea, of brackish j 
water, exceeding in size the present Mediterranean, i 
and of which the present Caspian is the diminished i 
ddr^88 to the Geological Society, \ 

INBIQNIFIOANCE OF IfAN. 

The flarth is 8000 miles in diameter ; the atmosphere 
is calculated to be 60 miles in aliitnde; the loftiest 
mountain peak is calculated to be 6 miles above the 
level of the sea (for this height has never been visited 
by man) ; the deepest mine that he has formed is 550 
yards ; and his own stature does not average 6 feet. 
Therefore, if it were possible for him f.o construct a 
globe 800 feet — or twice the height of St. Paul’s Oathe* 
dral — in diameter, and to place upon any one point of 
its surface an atom 1 -4880th of an inch in diameter, 
and 1 -720th part of an inch in height, it would cor- 
rectly denote the proportion that he bears to the earth 
upon which he stands. — OriffiMa Ohemiatry of th^tFour 
Seaaona. 

APPROACH OF JOSBERGS. 

Icebergs sometimes cover immense spaces ; we may, 
therefore, suppose that they sensibly disturb certain 
zones of the oceanic temperature, and then, by means 
of communication, the temperature of islands and con- 
tinents. Thus, on March 28, 1818, in 41^ 50^ north 
latitude, 58*^ 18' longitude west of Paris, Captain Vivian 
felt, during the whole day, an excessively cold wind 
blowing from the north, which led him to suppose that 
ice was approaching. And, in fact, on the following 
day, he saw a multUwie of floating islands, which occu- 
pied a space of upwards of seven leagues. ** Many of 
those lands,” says he, ''were from 200 to 250 English 
feet high above the water.’' 

DBOAV OF THE TEETH. 

Mr. Alexander Nasmyth considers that, in addition 
to the ordinary diseases of the teeth, called decay, the 
cflbminacy of social life, the almost exclusive and un- 
remitting exorcise of the mental faculties, and a con- 
sequently superinduced morbid, neiwous susceptibility, 
cause disease to appear in the sockets of the teeth, 
which produces their expulsion, although the bodies of 
the teeth themselves may be perfectly sound. That 
peculiarity, of which both modern and ancient social 
life affords abundant examples, is frequently found to 
have existed in the sockets of the ancient Egyptians, 
but never to have been observed in races of men who 
have followed a natural course of life. 

♦ — 

DECORATIONS OP THE NEW HOUSES OP 
PARLIAMENT. 

There are few of our readers, it may be presumed, who 
have not, ere this, paid a visit to the new and magnificent 
palace in which the peers of Great Britain and Ireland 
are destined, we trust, through future ages, to deliberate 

their wisdom, on all matters touching the weal and 
woe of this great kingdom. And amongst these numer- 
ous ^sltors we can scarcely imagine one in any degree 
capable of appreciating such things, who has not left 
this splendid creation of architectural genius equally 
surprised and delighted by the taste and judgment 
whi(di Gould plan, and the skill which could execute, a 
whole BO peimt even in ifs minutest detail. Consider- 
ing, however, that the fine arts are certainly not indi- 
genous to our country, we cannot but fed some little 
anxiety with regard to the decorations which are to 
complete t^s monument of national taste in the nine- 
teenth eez^oiy ; and we have therefore read, with much 
interest^ the report which the commissioners entrusted 
to decide upon these embeUishuients have just put 
forth. It is^ no doubly satis&cto^ to lesni, niat; 




Hampden, Lord Falkland, slid Clarendon (a f^omowhat , 
heterogeneous trio !) are ** jpdag on as well as ( n ii be ex- 
pected^* under the hands of thdr 
and tliat eighteen bniaen baraiis and (^ocdnlu 

scarcely have imagined so many, uuRnM Rflfig sfiDrhnects 
may be Induded) are to ooctipy the prepared for 
them in Gie new House of Lords, at the cost of 
~a very moderate sum, it must be confessed, when wc 
consider that it allows only 1601. for each Untivufua), 
taking the clerical with the lay. We are told ihtU ** It 
has been thought advisable to keep principally in Hew 
the expression of some specific and its itlustlwiiou | 
by some well-known hisiorlo or poetic Ineldeiit adapted j 
for represoutation in paiiitiiig.” To judge bow fkr tWe 
good intentions have been carried out, we canmit do 
better tlian extract the following observations front one 
of our leading journals. After menUouina that Mari- 
borough and Nelson have been selected to fill two oot Of 
four pedestals in St. Stephen's Porch, while tbe iom- 
partments intended for painting arc propiMicd to l^o 
aedicatod to Peace and War; the article ims'cedsilivi.^ > 

"The subjects recommended for ibc decoration of the 
Hall of St. Stephen’s are, on the whole, dtgniltrti ami 
appropriate. An early Trial by Jury, the Slgnitig of 
Magna Charia, and the Privileges of the Cuinmoiis, 
usHcried by Sir Thomas More against Cardinal Wobicy, 
are all calculated to keep in recollection tbe ori^tn of : 
many of the liberties that are to this day enjoyed, The 
corridors, from the Central Hut), it is propo<4od to d^< 
curate with pointings illustrative of the great cotMc.o. 
which commenced with the Lung Parliament. In i/u i 
to accommodate prejudices which may still he in > v * 
euce, * an attempt nos been itiude to do Justici; \ * i ho 
heroic virtues that were displayed on both shies.* 'flint), 
we have a little Royalism on one hand, halsnoei) l>y a 
little Republicanism on tbo other, Imt the hit let, tO' it 
ought to l>e, is kept eunsidorahly subdued. The t « n- 
tral Corridor shall, it is proposed, illuslnite the giwdual 
progress of our institutious by paintings, cxhihltM^g 
the contrast between the extremes of ignonineo iMtd 
enlightenment which Britain has experienced. Wo 
have Cook in Otaboite proposed as a corrective (.o the 
Phoenicians in Cornwall ; a Druidical sucrifiec dohlU d 
tons, and, on the credit side, the English authorings 
preventing the sacrifice of a Huttce , while the cxpoi ore 
of Anglo-i8axon captives in the liouion iimrkct pbu o Is 
met with a set-ofi' in the emancipation of negro 
Wc next come to the Upper Waiting-liall, where ii 
suggested that Chaucer, Bpenser, Miukspcare, Mill on, 
Drydeu, and l^opo, shall be admitted. Thai the pK, u 
should be conhued to the Ante-Cliamber, as if waii tig 
for national patronage. Is but too much in aceovdaoco 
with historical truth ; but if accuracy is alfected lo a 
matter in which the nation has so much reason to icol 
ashamed, wo must protest against the douhtiul taste of 
proposing as subjeoU of bistorieul paintings for the 
decoration of the Royal Aute-thamlai and the lUi.val 
Gallery, events that history altogether repudiates. 
Eleanor sacking the poison from the wound in her Umo 
band’s arm is a pretty incident for a rumanct;, I at. 
unfortunately, it is almost certain that this heroic avi of 
suction was never performed. Ralcigti sprtmding hia 
cloak as a carpet for the Queen forms a jiU using sm^ji.ct 
for an anecdote of gallantry, but its interosi is liisin^y ed 
when we remember that in all prol»abihtj the thing 
never occurred. 

"The only point of controversy which uppcM to 
have divided the eommissioners, or raihtn to hur# (iit 
ofi' Sir Robert Inglis from the main body, has been Itm 
dissent from a resoUttiou of his oolleaMues, itt suiisthiKo 
Uenri de Londres, Archbishop of Dublin, lor W illiam, 
Bishop of London, who was original ij' electcil one o|thc 
eighteen metal notables intended to fill the niches iwtbo 
Erase of Lords. Sir Robert Inglis has gone in|i» a 
learned disquisition to show that HunH da Londres was 
less worthy than William to ooeupy g iriotie in the lifrall 
within the new palace at WestiaSnstcv* While giving 
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every crodit to the hon. baronet for bis regeandi into the 
character of Henri de Londres, vre most candidly con- 
fess that the elaborate disquisition reminds us of the 
six-sheet octavo pamphlet, written by some enthusiastic 
eyneietic to try and solve the doubtful question whether 
the husband of the nurse in Borneo and JvUet really 
UTSS a 'lyghto merrie manne.’ Sir Bobert has dis- 
covered that Henri went by the uncomplimentaiy nick- 
name of Scorchvillain, from which it may be presumed 
that he was a desperate firebrand, and that consequently 
William of London ought to be preferred. Sir Kobert 
is, however, in a minority, and Scorchvillain is destined 
to shine out from a nook in the House of Lords.” 

Let it not be supposed, however, from what has been 
here quoted, that we wish to speak in an unfriendly 
spirit of the labours of the Commissioners of Fine 
Arts, so far as they have gone. We do full justice to 
the taste and liberality displayed by them in their 
management of the important matters confided to their 
care ; and we rejoice especially in the encouragement 
given to British artists by the principle of competition 
which they have adopted. The revival of the old art of 
fresco-painting, which has been in a great measure 
accomplished, in this country, under their auspices, is 
sufficient in itself to entitle them to the thanks of the 
present generation of their countrymen; and their 
selection of this style of painting for the decoration of 
these "storied” walls is most judicious. The subdued 
colouring harmonizes well with the rich tint of the oak, 
and the somewhat liberal proportion of gilding by 
which it is relieved, while it avoids entirely the gaudy 
effect which must have been produced by the stronger 
contrasts of oil painting. True it is that fresco requires 
the utmost correctness of outline, and that any defect in 
drawing obtrudes itself painfully upon the eye, when 
deprived of the veil which might be thrown over it by 
more brilliant colouring. This observation is exem- 
nlified in the large fresco .which already decorates the 
House of Lords. The figure of Ethelbert appears to us 
decidedly faulty, the head being unnaturally small, and 
tlie stoop of the shoulders awkward in the extreme ; 
and the hands of the otherwise beautifully drawn figure 
of St. Augustine are so ill defined by the shading, ns to 
render it difficult to distinguish whether it is the right 
or left hand which ho is about to place on the head of 
the king who kneels before him. These, however, arc 
defects which belong not to the style, but to the indi- 
vidual artists, and when time and experience shall have 
matured their efforts in this so lately revived art, we do 
not despair of their producing frescos of sufficient merit 
to entitle thorn to a place in the magnificent Hall of 
St. Stephen. 

— ♦ — 

[InOrtalnal PoetrVi the Name, real or assumed, of the Author, 
is printed in Small Capitals under the title; in Selections, it is 
printed In Italics at the end.] 

LAYS OF MAKRIiJ) LIFE, 

No, I.— .Tub Wedding Day. 

(H.) 

1 AM married ! I am married ! 

Weep, ye flirting maids of Com, 

The deed ia done, the point is carried— 

What a lucky dog 1 am I 
What a pleasant dream mv life ia I 
of dreams, because ’tis true !) 

What a charming thing a Wife is ! 

(I almost wish that 1 had two !) 

Noble brow of thought and feeling — 

Lips whence music lathes her spell— 

Cheeks whose blushes are revealing 
What that music dares not tell — 

%es, in whose blue dentlis divine, oh 
Purest spirits deign to iodge-^ 

All tliese beauties now are mine, oh 
Marriage is a aplendid dodge 1 


I*m so glad I flxed on Nancy! 

Laura speaks so loud and quick, 

Caroline quite took my fancy, 

Bat her ankles are too thick, 

Jane ahould he an haiFs breadtli shorter, 
Helen is a size too small, 

Bose I*m sure drinks too much porter, 
Fanny is too thin and toll. 

Thiy all loved me— how intensely 
Maiden ladies only know — 

Oil, I pity them immensely. 

They have much to undergo ! 

Sucli devotion, such attention, 

Whispers, blushes, smiles, and tears ; 

But ’tis hardly fair to mention 
All they do, poor little dears I 

Nancy’s liit the proper medium, 

(Wlint the French call Juste milieut) 
Wlio could feel a moment’s tedium, 
^ortive Nancy, when with youP — 
Gmntle, tender, soft, complying, 

Yet not wanting intellect, 

On my every glance relying, 

Looking up with sweet respect. 

How 1 wooed her, how I pressed her, 

By one little word to bless, 

On my bended knees addressed her, 

Till the darling whispered “ yes 
Half a dozen men of fashion 
AU rejected for my sake, 

To reward her soft compassion 
What a husband 1 will make 1 

Wlien she plays Til turn the leaves, and 
When she works I’ll hold the skein, 
tSootlie her kindly if she grieves, and 
If she laughs I’ll laugh again ; 

Head aloud in rainy weather, 

Give her up the easy chair. 

Never smoko when we’re together, 

Nor at other women stare. 

Every moment piny the lover, 

Ix't her liave n female friend, 

Never sleep when dinner’s over, 

Make her presents without end, 

Pay her bills when she remilres it, 

Fill her purse with loyfulliaste, 

Cut my hair if she desires it, 

(But I knoM' she’s too much taste !) 

Happy then, thrice happy we, love, 

Thus to share so bright a fate ; 

Married life to us shall be, love, 

One delightful Uie^uMte ! 

Turn we from the world’s caressing, 

From its pleasure, pomp, and pride, 

To enjoy life’s dearest blessing. 

At our own belov’d fireside ! 


N.B.— A Stamped Sditlon of this Periodical can be forwardedl. 
iVee of postage, on application to the Publisher, for the eonve*^ 
nience of parties residing at a distance, lurice 2i. 6d. per quarter. 
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THE RUSTIC NURSE. 

• 

Omi IlluBtration of this day so wdl tells its own tale 
as to jieed no rehiarbi from us ; for, althongh our little 
nurse seems much pleased with his change, we freely 
confess our thoughts were drawn to the more melan- 
choly reflection that in these days children are too apt 
to be kept away from the Village School, to perform 
the part of the parent at home — a system equally detri- 
mental to the interests of both old and young. 


ON THE POETRY AND POETS OP THE AGE. 

It is of a truth no easy task to set up a standard 
whereby we may judge of poetry and poets. If this were 
ever a difficulty in times past, how much greater has it 
become in these days, when opinion differs so widely as to 
the merits of various writers, and when every rhymester 
arrogates to himself a niche in the temple of the Muses. 
It is impossible in an article circumscribed as this 
must necessarily be, to enter fully into the niceties of 
such a question; but as the mariner voyaging over 
strange seas is enabled to estimate distances, and to tell 
by certain signs and tokens how far off he is from htnd, 
so, in a few brief remarks, the qualities that belong to 
this divine art may be enumerated, and allusion made 
to its most successful followers now living and speaking 
amongst us. 

Never was there made a more barefaced attempt to 
foist a fallacy on the public mind, than in giving out 
that because a man could string together a quantity 
of words which should jingle harmoniously, ha Wii 
worthy of being elevated to the rank of a poet. Facility 
of versification, and richness of invention, Skay be, and 
are, inherent in the true poet, but they do not of them- 
selves constitute a title to that distinguished appel- 
lation. 

There is something of a far higher origin wanting to 
complete the proper characteristic which distinguishes 
the man of genius from tho mole maker of couplatn 
To this something it is almost impossible to glYu g 
name, and assuredly no easy task tO afford the Hadm^ 8 
correct idea of its literal meaning and intrinsic value. 
It speaks for itself in the verse of the poet ; it is the 
reflex of the noble thoughts that hate been engendered 
in his brain, and are revealed in glowing WUMS, which 
shine upon man's spirit with the lustre khed fiom the 
bright halo of inspiration that glltterk on the brew of 
truth— truth one and immutable— the same in every 
age and in every clime. Wo must recognise in tha 
works of the real poet a thinking and an aspiring mind, 
and be able to trace his aspirations to the domains of 
the beautiful and tho true. Poetry of the simply ficti- 
tious order, and which serves no useful end, is in our 
opinion scarcely deserving of the name, and may be kid 
aside with the other ephemeree of its day. That the 
decline and fall of this species of vorsification is near at 
hand may be confidently predicted, and indeed is a 
consummation most devoutly to be wished. If it is 
an art whioh is to serve no puipose, let poetry at once 
be suffered to become obsolete and unknown, save in 
the fanclM imagery of some plaintive love-song. But 
poetry, beyond all other species of literature and the fine 
arts, has a natural tendency to elevate and exalt the 
sphere of a man’s usefulness, and to free him from the 


debasing influences of worldly pursuits. Poetry em- 
bodies wC art of elevating the objects around and about 
us, of discovering and rendering apparent the beautiful 
in the familiar soenei of every-day lifr, of idealizing 
reality, so to speak ; yet to be what it prtffesses, it must 
ever speak of, and answer to the trutn. It is not con- 
fined to mere utterings ; it is seen and felt in a thousand 
objects of nature, whioh to the eyes of a prosaical, com- 
mon-place mind, axe mere rivers, woods, or fields, and 
nothing more. It is a fact that there are a great many 
poets amongst the mass of human beings, who arc alto- 
gether unconscious of poBsessing one'spark of this divine 
faculty. They see a beauty, and hear a music, to which 
they can give no name ; they abandon themselves to a 
sense of pleasure in their admiration of things beautifiil, 
but cannot tell whence it arises. There may be no ex- 
pression in these men, — they may make use of no symbols 
and no t^-pes, — but, for all that, poetry lives and moves 
within them. Imagination is necessary for the poet to 
enable him to clothe his thoughts in words, and this is 
a gift of Nature’s own bestowing, which no study can 
attain. Hence the poet as distinguished from the 
man in whom poetry lives ; and thence it follows, that 
this art may be defined as the power of liberating one 
of the highest faculties of the intellect : not cabined 
or confined, but speaking very intelligible language, 
that shall vibrate through many hearts, and be listened 
to in all seasons and in all ages. For the real poet lives 
for ever ; like our own immortal Shakspeare, ** he is not 
for an age, but for all time.” He receives from Nature 
an exquisite perception of tho beautiful, and following 
out the just and unerring laws of compensation, this 
same Nature gives him a voice by which he shall benefit 
his fellow-workers in the paths of life, and this voice is 
expression, or, going farther, we may say is poetry. Of all 
the requirements which are specially needful for such a 
ffian, two must never be lost sight of— earnestness and 
tttttbfblnesB ; for without these poetry were a mere wan- 
loti idlettesB, a soft dehtsiok. Nothing contributes more 
le the rapture with wmiob we hatig upon the pages of 
Shakspeare, Milton, %rofi, Dante, Homer, and Hums, 
than the certain contfetiok we possess that these men, 
each in his degree, Irere in eahiest and spoke the 
truth. 

Qf the poetry and pekts of the present day it is con- 
ibssedly an ungracious olSce to speak ; for opinions are 
still stithgely divided as to Uie kneHts of several of our 
very elOverekt writers. It WouM seem that an entirely 
new school ktft spru^ tip within the last few years, a 
school of a Very dimttint order to any that has pre- 
ceded it, Its merits appear to consist in the elaboration 
of intense ihetight, atid the power of clothing with a 
beauty all their own tkings of every-day life. To this 
may be added a high ietiSe of the loveliness of external 
nature. Its chief defects consist of a too great disre- 
gard tC the ootiVentlsnalitieS of the world, an occasional 
foosefiSSB of construction, and in many places consider- 
able obseufity. Wordsworth, who was never more read 
than he is at the present time, may be called the high- 
priest of this new fraternity. Of his longer poems we 
will not now speak ; but upon the shorter pieces, par- 
ticularly the sonnets, we must bestow our warmest eulo- 
^um. In this class of composition, he stands without a 
rival ; in it be displays all the pathos and energy of a 
xxian of feeling, ana of the most refined mind. We open 
the vohlnie at random, and tcdie the first verses that 
present themselves. 

SONNET 

ON SIR WALTER SCOTT’S aUlTTlNG ABBOT8XORD VOR VATUS. 

** A trouble, not of doads, or weeding rain, 

;Nor of the setting sun’s ^betic light 
Engendered, hangs o’er Eildon's triple height : 

Spirits of Power assembled diere oomidaia 
For kindred Powkr departing from thdr right ; 

While Tweed, best pleased in sdiatiting a blithe strain. 
Saddens his voice again and yet agaiii : 
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Lift np your hearts, ye Mourners ! for the miglii 
Of the whole world's wishes with him goes ; 

Blessinp and prayers, in nohler retinne 
Than sceptred King or Innrelled conqueror knows. 

Follow this woudrons Potentate. Be true, 

Ye winds of ocean and the midland sea. 

Wafting your charge to soft Farthenope.** 

The late Thomas Hood, whose comic effusionshaTe so 
often set the table in a roar, was yciy successful in this 
walk of poesy. We may instance his Sonnet on Silence 
as being a perfect model for the gentle craft ; but as a 
sj^cimen of hia<snore general style, we will adduce this, 
his last dying inspiration — 

STANZAS. 

“ Farewell Life ! my senses swim, 

And the world is growing dim t 
Thronging shadows cloud the light,^ 
like the advont of the nights 
Colder, colder, colder still. 

Upward steals a vapour cliill ; 

Strong the earthy odour grows — 

I ■nell the mould above the rose ! 

Welcome Life ! the Spirit strives I 
Strenrth returns and nope revitei) 

Clonoy fears and shapes forlorn 
Fly like shadows at the morn, — 

OW the earth there comet a bloom ; 

Sunny light for sullen gloom, 

Warm perfume fur vapour cold — 

1 smell the rose above the mould." 

Kogera, Moore, and Leigh Hunt, cannot be aaid to 
have any characteristioi in common with this now epoch 
of the poetic art ; therefore, on this occasion, we will not 
enter into their merits, which belong to a totally dif- 
ferent order. Tennyson, among the writers of this 
school, however, claims a distinguished position, and 
deserves a more lengthened notice here, for his poetry 
is cveiywhcre attracting general attention, and daily 
appealing, by its energetic beauty, to fresh audiences. 
In the verses of this poet there is an accumulative force, 
and apposite flow of rhythm, which will convert, in due 
season, even such of his readers as are most inclined to 
waver in their faith, and fail in their appreciation of his 
groat genius. His verses will yet find an echo in many a 
young and susceptible heart. His sympathies are grandly 
felt and nobly expressed. If ever man possesi^ that 
wliich an American writer has designated as ovbii-souj:., 
it is this man. To quote is to mutilate him. He must 
be read, learnt by heart, studied, read again, and, more 
than all, thought over. Then will come a discoveiy of 
the natural bmuty of his poetiy. “ The Two Voices,” 
the ^'Morte d’ Arthur,” "Locisley Hall,” ''Mariana,” 
*' Dors^ ” the " Day Dream,” are all gems not easily 
matched. 

“ Yet I doubt not tW the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thonghts of men are widen'd with the process of the 
suns.” 

No poet ever betrayed the efibet of high thinkings so 
free^ ns this one. None ever eoncontnited beautiful 
ideas to thoroughly or so well. Nearly hlUed to him in 
Btyle» is a lady who has lately entered the pale of ma- 
trimony, Mrs. Browning. In tome of her compositions 
we are astounded at the force and fervour wluch glow 
and move in every line, and can scarcely be pmmaded 
we are lUteidng to dkords struck by a woman's hand. 
Here, too, we trace the impressions produced by intense 
theught ; and are charmed with the music of its melodi- 
ous flow, and delighted witii the very agreeable fimdes we 
encounter at eveiy page. The "Bomaunt of Maigret,” 
the "Poet's Tow,” and "Lady Mav,” are ezaanples of 
her great command of langoa^ ana power of depteting 
emotion. It is to be regretted that conceits should so 
often mar theellbot of manjof beg most pleasing veraea, 
and the oonstant rueumnoe of forced rhythm^ aadoop 
words* and acoentuated partidei^ is olgeetioiiable. 

The pootiy^ Browning* the husband ^ this takftted 


lady, as exhibited In his " Bells and Pumegiatiaiei*” md 
Bordello and Paracelsus, is In many.respeaU very link*' 
ing, but the obscurity i^ich aceompanfoi it dotraets io 
much from its merits, that few poiiona are tempiod to 
peruke it. Home has done some wonderfot thing* ; his 
plays* and the epie " Orion*” are a* finely eonceifed at 
they are ahlp executed. He is gifted with a nici Judg» 
ment, and can adapt hts verses to the scona or time of 
their action with great fticlUty and flumiQy. 

Many passages in Taylor's "Van Artavelde” aroid^ 
to some of the best prodiiotions of our old BUsabeltal 
dramatists. This author is peculiarly happy In illllt* 
neating character, and in the episode which divides tho 
two parts of his historical play, there are hits of osifUl* 
site imagery, which must delight at every fresh readiOiv 
In thus reviewing what has been passing of late yuilU 
in the regions of poesy, and noticing some of the leatiing 
minstrels of the age we live in, it must not for a tiioment 
be supposed that the subject has been otherwise thnn 
cursorily treated. 

There are many meritorious authors, pilgrims band* 
ing their steps towards Parnassus, persons of geniiaa 
whose names and productions have not been here alltided 
to. The theme is one which embraces a numW of 
remarks and observations, incompatible with the limtls 
-of a single article. The suhjcct is a most interesting 
and attractive one, and increases in its importance ti> 
the literary world with every passing year ; for educa- 
tion is making rapid strides throughout the country, 
and the knowledge of this great fact has a natural ten- 
dency to stimulate the mass of mankind to inquire who 
are the presiding spirits of the age. The question has 
been here mooted, and but imperfectly ausvrered ; still 
it is to be hoped that it may, in some slight measure, 
assist the inquirers who would investigate a luideci of 
BO lofty a nature. 

THE MAIDEN AUNT.— No. IT.» 

CHIP. IV. 

I A stnopEN knocking nt the door of the room relibVbd 
I Edith from the necessity of answering this embarrisalng 
question. 

" If you please, ma'am. Captain K Innaird is come, and 
wishes to see you before you go to bod.” 

Mrs. Dalton could not restrain a laugh at the alacrity 
with which her friend responded to this summoiia 
"Good night,” said she, kissing hor, "you are guiUt: 
pour la peu/r this time, and when next 1 want to cate- 
chise you, 1 will take precautions against these stage 
surprises. I do believe it was prooonoerted.*' 

"Dear Mrs. Dalton, how can you- 1” was Edith's not 
veiy intelligible answer. " I am only so very glad to 
see my brother a^ln ; it is six month! since we met” 
Bbe wrapped herself in a shi^wl as she spoke, and 
hurried to the dressing-room tt receive her brother* 
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homage to her with a mere trifle, such as one may cany 
in one’s pocket.*’ 

" Yes, — I am twenty-one,” said Edith, sighing. 

From the moment in which childhood leaves us, wo 
begin to count our birthdays with sighs instead of 
smiles. They are involuntary pauses, forcing a conscious- 
ness of life, even upon the giddiest, — steps are they in 
the ladder of time, and whether we consider them as 
leaving the past, or loading to the future, the thought is 
equally Sobering. But Satan's great aim is to paint our 
life's picture for us without any shadows; w'here he 
cannot eradicate them, he gilds them over; well know- 
ing that BO he shall destroy the proportions, and confuse 
the conception of the whole, — overpowering the bright 
composure of the everlasting sky by the gaudy and ob- 
trusive splendours of earth. And so the healthful 
solemnities which God Has provided for man arc by I 
man forcibly transmuted into festivals ; so wc celebrate j 
a baptism by a dinner-party, and build an hospital by a 
ball! 

Kinnaird looked earnestly at his sister, and then, with 
his customaiy straightforwardness, answered the question 
which he believed to lurk in that sigh. It is a month 
since I heard from Everard,” said ho. Edith started 
at the name ; the idea of the person whom we love is, as 
it were, compressed, and centred in the name, and so 
the heart shrinks from it, even when most familiar with 
the thought which it implies; just as a single speck of 
intense light will force tears from the eyes which could 
gaze steadily at the same amount of brightness spread 
over a larger space. 

"lie was at Marseilles when ho wrote,” continued 
Frank, ^'and must have been detained, or he would have 
been home long ere this. 1 wrote you word I had heard 
from him, from Marseilles.” 

**You did,” answered Edith, as she moved towards 
the door. ** Good night, Frank,” added she, hurriedly 
and with averted face, pausing as if for a moment cro 
she left the room, ** You never tell mo anything about 
these letters. What does he say of me — of our engage- 
ment r 

The words were almost inaudible, but, even so, it cost 
Edith much to utter them. During the last three years 
she had regularly received from her brother notice of all 
Everard’s proceedings, as reported in his own letters ; 
but not one word of herself, not one allusion to their 
engagement. For some time she attributed this to 
delicacy or thoughtlessness in Frank ; then she tried to 
break the oppressive silence by hints or allusions, but in 
vain. She could scarcely have given any tangible form 
to her suppositions, but there could bo no doubt that 
her vanity was piqued, and the fortnight which had 
elapsed since her twenty-first birthday, without bringing 
any tidings of Everard, had not helped to soothe it. At 
length she was resolved to ask the question ; and the 
embarrassment immediately visible in her brother's face 
made her heart stop suddenly in its beating, as if a hand 
* had laid cold grasp upon it. 

** Oh,” replied he, with a little hesitation, ** I always 
give him full particulars concerning you ; and as to the 
engagement, you know, he does not say much about that, 
because, you sec, ho takes it for granted ;~it is a thing 
understood — a matter of course.” 

** Good night,” repeated Edith, as, with a flushed face 
and a stop of unwonted stateliness, she left the apart- 
ment 

Frank Kinnaird’s embarrassment was genuine and 
profound. The fact was, that, during the whole course 
of their correspondence, Everard had never once men- 
tioned Edith's name. It is true that Kinnaird had 
always given abundant information concerning her with- 
out waiting to be questioned, and though puzzled by 
such unbn^en silence on a subject so interesting, he him 
satisfied his own mind by the reflection that Everard 
was "an odd fellow, who never felt or acted exactly as 
other men did, and he must be allowed to go his own 
way.” But be did not think those cousiderations at all 


likely to satisfy the mind of Edith, who, in Mrs. Dalton’s 
words, was "a woman most unlikely to forego her sex’s 
privilege of being wooed.” The manner in which he 
evaded her question was, however, much less calculated 
to satisfy her than a simple statement of the fact. The 
severity of reserve bears witness to the strength of the 
feeling which it is intended to restrain : a cord may bind 
a child, but you need chains of iron to fetter a man. 
Absolute silence may bo more expressive than the most 
eloquent oration ; — ^but small talk seems to be e^ressivo 
of nothing but indifiercnce. The conclusion which Edith 
carried away from this conversation was, that Everard 
had alluded to his engagement in terms so light, so cool, 
and so easy, that her brother did not like to report them 
to her. 

It is singular how close the union, how strong the 
aflbetion between brother and sister may be, without 
their even approaching to a comprehension of each 
other's characters without the smallest admixture of 
that sympathy, which, as has been before said, is the 
basis of friendship. Ono kind of sympathy, indeed, 
they must necessarily possess ; they must be ready to 
weep for each other’s sorrows, to rejoice in each other’s 
happiness,— but this, perhaps, without any quick per- 
ception of the personal causes which deepen either the 
joy or the grief. The bond between them is one rather 
of habit than of instinct, and difiers herein most con- 
spicuously from the love of parent and child, which is a 
part of the life of the heart, acting by secret unisons and 
spiritual accordances which cannot be put to silence, save 
by brei^ing the strings on which they vibrate. N ot that 
this deeper union docs not frequently exist in the case 
of the other relationship to which we are adverting, 
giving birth to a holy and tranquil friendship, wliosc 
sanctuary no light thought or evil doubt is suffered to 
profane. We are rather calling attention to the fact, 
that it is quite possible for a very strong, warm, and 
even tender affection to exist without it. It is quite 
possible to love a brother with your whole heart, and yet 
to feel that he is as far from conjecturing what passes in 
that heart as the stranger to whom you were introduced 
yesterday. 

Now, Frank Kinnaird’s affection for Edith was pre- 
cisely of this latter description. He was proud of her, 
and fond of her,— nay, he positively doated upon her : 
yet if ho had been asked to name any of the particulars 
which individualized her character, and caused her to 
differ from other women, ho would have answered by a 
most blank silence. His notions of women in general 
might have been worth a passing examination, if it were 
not that he shared them in common with so many of his 
sex : a heterogeneous compound they were, full of starfr 
ling contradictions and pleasant inconsistencies. He had 
a strong theory that woman was a ministering angel ; 
combined with a more practical belief that she was a 
domestic animal, and a vague doubt whether she really 
had any more soul than a kitten. Intellect he con- 
sidered decidedly disadvantageous to her ; yet it did not 
appear that he sought the society, or enjoyed the conver- 
sation of those who were destitute of such a portion of it 
as he was capable of appreciating. Self-dependence in 
a woman he vehemently detested; yet no one could 
bo more utterly bored by the practical results of the 
opposite quality, except in the case of the individuals 
who, for the time, occupied his fancy and commanded 
his attentions. Intense, but not ungraceful vanity, a 
kind of shallow tenderness, abundant in tears, but unpre- 
pared for sacrifices, a pretty alacrity in white lies and 
innocent deceptions — these were, according to him, 
marks of the sex too indisputable to require discus- 
sion; and there is scarcely any imaginable instance of 
frivolity or falsehood which would not have elicited 
ffnm mm the appropriate comment, " What a thorough 
unman/** Nevertheless, no one could more readily 
recognise the merits of such particular instances as came 
under his personal obseryation; no one more indig- 
nantly testify to diiqpariiieB, moral or intellectual, between 
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wife and husband; no one more cordially pity the 
former, — ^more earnestly condemn the latter, when the 
^e demanded it. But his admiration for excellencies 
in women arose out of his natural love of whatever was 
good or noble ; his leniency to their faults, out of the 
poverty and meanness of his ideal : — ^what woman would 
accept such charity] Nor let it be supposed that in this 
any special censure on Frank Kinnaird is intended; 
like most other men, he had never taken the trouble to 
combine his scattered opinions, so as to detect the 
unreality of some and tho inconsistency of all. And 
we suspect that if this operation could bo performed on 
the opinions of most other men, tho result would bo a 
theory not very unliko that which we have just described. 
And what, after all, docs it signify) If the harp havo 
three octaves, the most pertinacious playing, for a life- 
time, on three notes, has no power to reduce the compass 
of the instrument. True, tho useless strings may grow 
untiinable, and return discord instead of harmony to 
the careless touch ; but^there they are still, undcstroyed, 
for good or for evil ; there they arc still, and the various 
melody and the rich concord still sleep in them, ready 
to awake beneath the hand of a skilful player. 

Thus much it has been necessary to say in order to 
explain what followed upon Frank Kinnaird’s arrival at 
Sclcombo I’ark, and to account for tho view which he 
took of Edith’s conduct. He immediately perceived 
that she was, to use tho fashionable phrase, flirting^ to 
no inconsideralilc extent with three gentlemen at once. 
Jealous for his friend, whose faith it never once occurred 
to him to doubt, and with whose fastidious delicacy he 
was well acquainted, he became angry with Edith, and 
he showed his anger in the most injudicious manner 
possible. His sister was a spoilt child, wayward, high- 
spirited, and vain ; she had been breathing an air arti- 
ficially softened for three years, and it would have 
required the most gradual tenderness to accustom her 
1.0 a healthier temperature Frank took her out in an 
cast wind at once, and then was astonished that she 
caught cold. Though undisciplined in mind, she was 
full of generous and noble feelings, and an aflectionaic 
and judicious friend might have moulded her as ho 
leased ; but the idea that she was doing wrong, — that 
cr frivolous and useless life was a perpetual sin, — that 
her constant and unintermitted intercourse with the 
w’orld, — even with the amiable world, was unconsciously 
lowering her principtes and injuring her character, had 
never once occurred to her; and now, on a sudden, she 
found the brotlicr whom she had always hitherto 
ranked as one of her warmest worshippers, encountering 
her with a most unreasonable petulance, with an appa- 
rent resolution to disapprove all she did and dispute 
all she said, with those broad rebukes and unsoftened 
taunts which the freedom of family intercourse is some- 
times supposed to sanction, but which sadly rub tho 
bloom from family affection. Was it wonderful that 
she was exceedingly indignant, and felt herself ex- 
tremely ill-used] Nay, was it unnatural that she 
pertinaciously resolved to follow her own way ] that 
she made an object of what had hitherto been only 
an amusement] that she rather studied to exhibit the 
pleasure she took in the attentions of her admirers than 
to withdraw from those attentions, and assume uncon- 
sciousness of them] Several days passed, and matters 
seemed rather to get worse than to improve ; there 
was still no intelligence of Captain Evorard ; Edith con- 
tinued to amuse herself and provoke her brother, and 
the latter, growing more and more surly, resolved at 
last upon an open remonstrance. 

Edith,” said he, encountering his sister in the hall, 
as he was seeking her for this purpose, ** will you come 
and walk with me in the garden ] I have something to 
say to you.** 

Edith’s rapid step was checked in an instant. "Have 
you letters]*^ asked she hurriedly. 

" No, no ; but I particularly want to speak to you.” 

"Out of the question ) ’* cried she gaily, " 1 am going 


I to gjire Mr. Thornton a Oennan lesion, and Mhsll not bo 
at leisure for at least on hour. If you havo anything 
very particular to say, tell mo now— qttioh*-ihlM instant, 
for my pupil is waiting for me T* 

" Your pupil is, of course, a person of (hr greater eon- 
sequence tMn your brother,** amd Frank, with that sour 
kind of playfulness in which the joke is only assumed 
for the privilege which it gives tho sneaker of saying 
far ruder things than he could possibly say in 
earnest. 

" Oh, I SCO you arc cross t” rctumod his sister ; ^^how 
glad I am that I havo got an enga^mont I An,vthing 
is pleasanter than being scolded. I hope by itio iltne 1 
am at your service you will be in a better humour and, 
with a curtsey of mock solemnity, she darted away into 
the library. Kinnaird stood still for a mnnmnli feeling 
most disproportionately angry, and thou slowly foUuwed 
her, and betaking himself to an easy chair and a Uows- 
paper, watched with no indulgent eyes the procotMlings 
of the two students. A formidable array of grammars 
and dictionarioB lay on tho table as a sort of ehsUengo 
to the whole world to disprove that ilioy wore going to 
study; Halm’s "Sou of the Desert” was opim before 
them, and from this they road alternately, Edlilt occa- 
sionally supplying her pupil (whose knowloilgo of tho 
language seemed scarcely inferior to her own) with tho 
meaning of a word. 

" I wonder how that play would act,” said Mrs. 1 »alton, 
who was playing chiperone, os they closed the bot>k. 
"Exquisite os it is, and full of truth and pathos, tho 
unity of interest is ho luirelievoil that it is sriinioly 
dramatic.” 

" Oh, that is the very pecnliariiy in which 1 delight ! *’ 
exclaimed Edith; "thero is a kiud of repose, own In 
passion when it is uninterrupted ; episodes and coni lasts 
do jar so with one’s feelings wfioii they arc really intoivsted. 
1 cannot endure that perpetual nseurrcnce of all utider- 
plot, or another set of characters, when the first oonoep- 
tion has been grand, and inie, and simple. It (a as 
if yon wore to paint every altcrnato figure in a tVicse 
by way of relieving the eye from tho glam of ^hUo 
marble.” 

" No,” said Mr. Thornton, " dt>n't paint the figures, but 
paint the background, if you jiluaso ; the white figures 
of the Parthenon stand upon a gruiiud of imro blue. In 
tho episodes and underplots whiifii have disguslrd you, 
the fault lies in tho rxcnition, not tlie idea, for it is 
only by contrast that unitv becomes saUeui. * I’liity In 
multiplicity’ was the old Italian definition of licauty, 
and we shall not easily find a better. You can truce a 
silver thread in a crimson web, but make the whole 
fabric crimson and tho separate filaments arc no lunger 
to bo discovered.” 

"But is not the life that one lives background enough 
to throw tho conceplions of art* into most bold reUefl” 
inquired Mrs. Dalton; **not blue, truly, but russet or 
lead colour.” 

" There is truth in that remark,” saitl A1 r. Thomton ; 
"and perhaps that is the reason wliy, when daily life 
has attained the acm6 of civilixation, that is to say, of 
ai-tificialnesB and corruption, art seems to assume a 
second childhood, as if in despair at iU own deorepltude. 
Tast and complex creations appear no longer posilblo ; 
we havo a new generation of lyrical poets, and wo bnve 
the lyrical spirit in all art, differing, however, from its 
earlier xnanifestatiun as the tvilight of evening dlfehni 
from that of moniing ; the one hurries into <lay^ tho 
other loiters into darkness. Simple forms, and short but 
lofty flights, arc the true artist's only refuge from the 
wearisome varieties of reality as it cxlfds now.” 

As he spoke he was carelessly iuraitm the l«|vcs 
of tho book, and, lighting upon Parihettla’s soti^ he 
handed it to Mrs. Dalton with a look of entrea^. ‘Mllttg 
it in English,” smd be. She complied, mid the 
notes of the simple bat passionate melody, n^ng ibnmgh 
the room, with a tone irresistibly saddening ihqugh^ 
expression was rather wistful than maianoi^ly. 
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Uj heart, I bid thee answer I 
How are love's marvels wron^^htP 
** Two hearts, by one pulse beating, 

Two spirits and one thought I" 

And tell me how love eometh P 
“ ** *Tis here I— unsought— unsent." 

And tell me how love goeth P 
** That was not hove whieh went.’* 

«<The quiet, almont arch gravity of the last line is 
ineetimable,” cried Thornton as she concluded. 

“How exquisite/’ said Amy, “is that first scene in 
which Parthenia teaches Ingomar the use of beautv, if 
I may so express it. The wreath upon the vase— how 
often one thinks of it I how often in life do we find the 
vase without its wreath, or the wreath withered and 
scentless 1” 

“ True,” replied Thornton. “ Here, as ever. In real 
art, the story is but a parable. We are first taught 
that Beauty makes Truth loveable, and afterwards, that 
without Truth she is worthless. Nay, that she is not 
Beauty at all. The noble savage has to loam softness 
and refinement, and afterwards how do the conventional 
softnesses and hollow refinements of artificial life 
crumble beneath his touch, and do him involuntary 
homage I” 

“Oh, don’t make it into an allegory !” pleaded Edith, 
“ you will philosophize away the deep personal interest 
and pathos of the tale, who could see without tears 
that last sudden outburst of devotion and reverence in 
Parthenia, when, having played at goddess and teacher 
all the way through, she suddenly recognises his im- 
measurable Superiority, and, without a fear or a scruple, 
prostrates her whole being before him It shows how 
often coldness — immovable, unloveable coldness, is 
only on the surface; how there may bo not only 
keen tenderness, but passionate fervour of character 
beneath it I” 

“But 1 like the fervour which shows itself,” cried 
Thornton, glancing at Edith's beautiful and animated 
iaee. “ Coldness is, as you truly said, utterly unlove- 
able. Feeling may hide itself when it pleases under 
satire, or wit, or playfulness, and be only all the more 
attractive; it is for ever letting the veil slip a little 
aside and giving you an instant's peep at its real face. 
But. once let it wrap itself in the pall of coldness, and 
(though this may perhaps bo its only refuge on account 
of its veiy earnestness) it will never win hearts. At 
least it will never win my heart;-^! have not faith 
enough to believe in that which T don't see, and which, 
moreover, is not even suggested to me.” 

“ And so,” said Mrs. Dulion, “ the very temperament 
which most ncedy^ympatiiy is, by its own constitution, 
irrevocably shut OW) from it ! ” 

“ That is bard,” said Edith. 

“It can’t be helped,” returned Mr. Thornton. “It 
is so, and will always be so. Some people are bom to 
suffer — others to enjoy ; some to win love without 

seeking it. and others ” 

“To die for want of it,” interrupted Amy, “like 
plants without water.” 

The conversation was here brought to a sudden pause 
by the announcement of visitors, Mrs. Willoughby and 
Miss Brown. They entered ; the former a portiv 
peraonage, erect even to painfulness, but with a deli- 
berate activity of movement that was the very reverse 
of stately. Eiush motion was, if I may so express it, 
a diraified jerk. Her dress was exceedingly handsome, 
and her face bore the traces of considerable beauty, but 
there was invincible vulgarity in the expression of the 
mouth, and her manners had that conscious and elabo- 
rate afihbilitv which is incompatible with high breeding, 
and which, by the force of its very graciousness, makes 
every body else feel shy or proud, according to tem- 
perament. 

“Mr. Thornton,” said she, approaching him with a 
glide and a bend, “ 1 believe I may claim acqunlntan<» 
with you.” Here she vouchsafed an action— brief. 


chilly, and tremulous, which she considered in the light 
of shaking hands. “Allow me to present my young 
friend— Miss Brown.” * 

Miss Brown, a plain, pale, awkward girl, shabbily 
dressed, and wholly uninteresting, retreated with an 
embarrassed curtsey, and seated herself out of reach as 
quicU^ as she could. Willo hb 

with a glance at the ladies. Mr. Thornton, bore^ but 
polite, coixmlied with this request, and the visitor pro- 
ceeded, “ My errand here was to ask permission to see 
a portrait, which I understand that you have just 
finished. I hope,” — looking comprehensively at Mr. 
Thornton and Edith, — “ I hope I am not asking too 
much.” 

“ If Miss Kinnaird has no objection,” said he, hesi- 
tating. Miss Kinnaird, of oonrsCf could have none, 
and picture was produced. 

“I am no critic,” said Mrs. Willoughby, with a 
deprecatory wave of the hand, as if she had received a 
compliment. “ Indeed, I know nothing whatever of 
painting; I never had a lesson in my life.” She looked 
anxiously towards Miss Brown, but as that young lady 
remained perfectly silent, she was reluctantly compelled 
to do the honours to her own untaught genius. “I 
believe, however,” she added, “that 1 have a correct 
eye; — that, you know, is quite a gift— it cannot be 
ac^ired — it is quite a gift.” 

This was so decidedly addressed to Mrs. Dalton, that 
an answer was inevitable. “ Quite,” said Amy, scarcely 
opening her lips : she M'as not practised in that peculiar 
species of self-disciplinc, the result of which is universal 
courtesy. 

" Yes,” responded Mrs, Willoughby, with animation, 
“ the most ignorant person, who happens to have a cor- 
rect eye, may often be— at least I nave been told so — 
a very useful critic. Some artists have told me that 
they would rather receive that kind of criticism than 
any other.” 

Mr. Thornton did not look as if he sympathized with 
those artists ; but he could do no less than say that ho 
should be much obliged by Mrs. Willoughby’s comments. 

The lady instantly became more impressively modest 
than before. “ Oh 1 no, Mr. Thornton,” said she. “ I 
could not presume, — it is not as if I painted myself. 
1 am wholly incapable of criticizing, as far as any real 
knowledge of the subject is concerned. But a correct 
eye, you know, is quite a gift. I should be able to tell 
you directly if the mouth were not quite straight, or if 
the outline of the face were a little out of drawing, or 
if one of the eyes were a little too large — that 1 should 
find out in a moment. But I am no critic,— that sort 
of faculty is quite a gift, you know. You know?'* 
reiterated Mrs. Willoughby with emphasis, and interro- 
gatively addressing Mrs. Dalton. 

“ Yes,” said that lady deliberately, with an exterior 
politeness thinly concealing contempt. 

“Now, 1 dare say,” proceeded Mrs. Willoughby, 
“ that in an exhibition— in any large collection of pic- 
tures, 1 should fix at once upon those that were really 
good. Probably I should distinguish an original from 
a copy at a glance, — yes, at a glance; but I could pot 
tell you how i did it. 1 could not give you the reason,— 
that is what conneisseurs can do, and 1 am anything 
but a connoisseur. 1 have no technical knowledge; 1 
have only an accurate eye, which, you know, does not 
depend upon study,— as 1 said before, it is a gift.” 

There was a pause after this speech, and the silent 
portrait seemed pleading to he looked at. Mrs. 
Willoughby approached it, and stood for some minutes 
in contemplation. “ Do you think it like 1” asked Mr. 
Thornton at last. (We should like to be informed on 
good aptbority, whether an artist is ever wholly and 
really indiflbrent to the opinion pronounced on his work 
by any one ; whether he does not experience an emo- 
tion, either pleasurable or painfril, even when 
verdict proceeds from one whom he deliberately holds 
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to be utterly incapable of Judffing. Scorn, be it femem« 
bered, is not indifference, -^ough we do not pretend 
to define what it is.) 

** Oh, undoubtedly,” ahe replied. A moat admirable 
likeneea. Miaa Kinnaird, you muat excuse my staring — 
the forehead is absolutely perfect.” 

Edith blushed under the oppressive gaze, and Mr. 
Thornton laughed, but not ofiensivcly. 

** There cannot be a doubt of its being an excellent 
likeness," pursued the fair critic ; ** but yet— my unfor- 
tunate eye — it is quite a trial to be so accurate, — one 
sees the least little divergence from the right lino in an 
instant. But it is very presumptuous in me to say so ; 
I have no doubt that it is perfectly correct.” 

”Pray, say exactly what you think," said Mr. 
Thornton, with stately deference to the lady’s correct- 
ness of eye. 

“Well, if you really ask me," returned she, “if I 
may indeed venture, I should say that the curve of this 
left nostril comes just a hair's-breadth too low — there— 
pray be careful, — scarcely a touch will do it. (He had 
taken a brush iu his hand and approached the portrait.) 


One little tiny stroke, vou know, makes all the differ- 
ence in these cases. Ah — hi (a prolonged sound of 
intense satisfaction.) There it is i You have done it 
exactly. Wonderful 1— and the comer of that eye,— 
do you BOO what I.mean 1 Raise it the least little bit in 
the world ;-~pray, don't suppose that I am criticizing. 

I know very well that 1 am quite an ignoramus ; — only 
you sec (with an appealing look to the ladies) Mr. j 
Thornton is so excessively good-natured — ^he encourages 
the most timid person to speak her mind plainly. 
There 1 I see in an instant that you have done what I 
wanted to the eye;— is it not extraordinary what a 
change of expression is produced by a single touchi- 
one would scarcely believe it. Yes ; now the portrait 
is perfect, — it does not look like the same picture. 
Surely, Mr. Thornton, you must be struck by the 
improvement, yourself ! ” 

“I am perfectly satisfied with the likeness now,” 
returned he, with a courteous bow ; at the same time 
silently directing Edith's attention to the fact, that the 
brush with which ho had executed the lady’s suggestions 
had no colour in it. The completeness of her self-satisfac- 
tion ddd not allow her to perceive the equivocal nature 
of his reply. She had so perseveringly taken it for 
granted that he was encouraging her, that she could 
not possibly have suspected herself of impertinence. 

“ Well, you see," said she, with a self-congratulatory 
nod, “even the most ignorant people may sometimes 
be useful to the most learned. The mouse and the lion, 
you l^ow 1 But I was really frightened when I saw 
yon beginning to touch it. I quite longed to take the 
brush out of your hand. When one sees so exacUy 
what is the change required, and when the change itself 
is so esBcestfiWy minute, one is afraid to trust it to 
another person, you know.'* 

“ Afeaid to trust it— another person,” muttered Mr. 
Thornton, in an aside to Edith, “ I wonder whether I 
did paint the picture— I believe she thinks she did it." 

“ And now,” resumed Mrs. Willoughby, with a de- 
cided access of graclousness, “ will you allow me to 
speak of another errand which I have to you, Mr. Thorn- 
ton 1 I have some drawings here for your inspection.” 
She took from the table a portfolio which bad been 
brought after her by the servant, and began to untie the 
strings. 

“Are they your ownl" inquired Mr. Thornton, as 
calmly as he could, but with an expression of some 
alarm. 

“ Oh no I How could you suppose it 1 1 do believe you 
are quizzing me. You know 1 am no artist myself, | 
though as you have seen, I have some little capacity for : 
art. These are the productions of a young friend of 
mine ; a wrof^^s—in fact (lowering her voice and i 
speaking rapidly) ; the finnily are in most reduced cir- { 
cumstances, and this girl has shown immense genius— 


something quite out of the eotnmsit wagr* She is 
timid, and they have no interest tlieinaelves. poor 
things I so 1 have brought her dtwi^Mr* to yon, to ask 
yonr eandid opinion of tbemf I asSiir# Jfou her gsmus 
is quite extraordinary ; and ahe looks mrwanl to sup- 
porting herself and W fiunily by ksr ohortiofts SS an 
artist" 

Mr. Thornton turned over the drawifi|s itpldly,*-^ 

! “ Ha ! — ^not so bad— not so bad," he said, as ns f Isuoed 
at them in succession, “ My dear Mrs* WiUoHgkby, 
those are cases in which 1 always speak with pSfM 
openness. Your young friend has a veiy pretty laMt* 
and would do herself much credit as an amateur ; but 
there is nothing like genius here ; nothing that would 
justify me in recommending her to follow art as a pro^ 
fession. Sho would be only preparing dieappohiiiAsat 
for herself, and wasting time which might he fer tooro 
usefully employed.” 

“ Oh,— you think so," said Mrs. Willoughbyi With a 
blank look, and an utter chau^ of tono. “ It ishcr only 
resource : they have soarociv bread to eat." 

“ Sho would never earn bread as an artist, 1 MSure 
you,” returned he, very decidedly. “ Lot her do plain 
work, or give drawing lessons to liegiimen ; site might 
possibly be equal to that. But 1 do assure you, that you 
will be no friend to her if you encourage her to Imui^ne 
herself a genius." 

“ I am afraid you are ill," said Edith, kindly, to the 
silent Miss Brown, whose increasing paleness had at- 
tracted her attention. 

“ No, thank you,” was the scarcely audible answer 
Bhe made an effort to rise, bui< fell back, and lu atioiUer 
moment Edith perceived that she had fainted. All was 
confusion: bells wero rung and essences produced. 
Edith supported the invalbl's head and untied her 
bonnet, while Mrs. Dalton threw water in her face and 
held salts beneath her nose. 

“ I suppose it was too much for her, poor thing I" said 
Mrs. Willoughby, pompously, but not unkindly.. “These 
archer drawings, you know; and she has been quite liv- 
ing on the thought of being an artist ever since she Was 
old enough to think at all." 

“ Good heavens, how brutal I" cried Thornton, sadly 
forgetting his good breeding. In the keenness of a ciuU'* 
passion somewhat unusual from man to woman, when 
the object of it has neither beauty, talent, nor rank to 
recommend her. 

“ Nay, do not reproach yourself," said Mrs. Vrillough* 
by, instantly affixing her own Interpretation to iiio 
sentiment. “It is much bettor, you know, that sho 
should hear the truth at once.'* 

“ Take me to mamma," said the iwor girl, fhlntly,i 
half opening her eyes. 

“ Come, come, my dear, you mnstnwgive way in this 
manner. Exert yourself, there's a good girl } yon are 
making yourself qnl to ridiculous, — It*s olwa^-s better to 
scold them a little when they are faintiiig or hystorktal,** 
paid Mrs. Willoughby, In an audible aside to Iftf. 
Thornton, and with a little connislon among her pifo* 
nouns, “but it is a hard trial for her, though, of eonrHOi 
it’s all for the best. People do deceive tbcmselvwso— * 
one's own kindness deceives one, and blinds one’s die* 
cenunent In these cases." 


KENILWORTH CASTLE. 

Ann is this all that remains ot the prtncely casilg of 
Kenilworth 1 Even so ; In contrast with its nolghkisr, 
the stately castle of Wamdek, “that; felrost reHl of 
aneient and chivalrous splendour," which yet reiil|ltta 
nniiyured by time. 

Still, of all tho antiquarian piles in WorwfekiihM^ 
and it is rich in these remains, perhipii lieyond uer 
other dktriet of England— none are wm MtaMn 
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than Keidlworth Castle, which is idtaated near the centre 
of the conntj, between Warwick and Covontiy. As in 
most eases, a town has risen around the castle ; hut this 
has been the work of centuries, as a glance at the his- 
tory of the fortress-palace will show. 

The manor of Kenilworth was an ancient demesne of 
the crown, and had a castle, which was demolished in 
the war of Ddward Ironside and Canute the Dane, early 
in tho eleventh century. In the reign of Henry 1. the 
manor was bestowed by the king on his Lord Chamber- 
lain and Treasurer, Geoffrey de Clinton, who, about 1120, 
built a strong castle, and founded a monastery here. 
This was, indeed, a castle-building age, when tho security 
of England's nobles lay diicfly in strong walls and 
yassal^o, a stato of society known only to us by the 
axiom, ** An Englishman's house is his castle," used to 
denote figuratively the peaceful security of our times. 

The castle and manor of Kenilworth having reverted 
to the royal possession, they were given by Heniy III. 
to the famous Simon de Montfort, a Frenchman by 
birth, but who, in right of his mother, had succeeded 
to the English earldom of lieicestcr; and, in 12236, had 
married Eleanor, Countess Dowager of Pembroke, and 
a sister of King Henry. The castle was conferred for the 
lives of tho earl and countess ; they enjoyed a long 
course of court favour, but at length De Montfort 
quarrelled with his brother-in-law in 1262, and although 
they wore apparently, reconciled, it is probable that the 
feelings then excited were never extinguished in either. 
De Montfort espoused the national liberties, and, with 
his friends, compelled the iiominees of the king to 
relinquish their functions and fly from the kingdom ; 
but dissensiona breaking out in tho dominant party, 
the king regained his supremacy, and De Montfort 
himself was obliged to take refuge in France. On his 
return to England, the war was renewed, and De Mont- 
fort and his son Henry were slain at the fatal battle of 
Evesham, a.i>. 1266. In the struggle that followed, 
the castle of Kenilworth was held out six weeks against 
tho king by lleniy de Hastings, appointed governor 
by Simon de Montfort, son of the deceased earl, he 
being absent in Franco, whither he had gone to solicit 
assistance to raise the siege. At length, the fortress 
surrendered to the king, and the Act of Concord passed 
by parliament, in 1267, was known by the name of the 
*' Dictum de Kenilworth,” this being one of the earliest 
acts of parliament as now constituted ; or, at least, from 
the year 1266, 49th Henxy III. 

After the above surrender of the fortress, the king 
bestowed it on his fourth son Edmund, sumamed Crook- 
back, Earl of Lancaster, and his heirs lawfully begotten ; 
he likewise granted him free chase and free warren in all 
his demesne, lands, and woods belonging thereto, with a 
weekly market and an annual fair to the town of Kenil- 
worth. Tho next prominent mention wo find of the 
castle is its escheatment to the crown by the attainder 
of Thomas Earl of Lancaster, who was beheaded at 
Pontefract in 1322. The castle then became the prison- 
house of the unfortunate Edward 11. after the prelates 
and barons in the comp of Queen Isabella had declared 
PlfaltM Edward guardian of the kingdom. The king 
ihelfil^ discovered in his concealment at Heath Abbey, 

. In Olamorgonshire, was conducted in custody, first to 
castle of Monmouth, and then to that of Kenilworth ; 
lie was next deposed by parliament ; he remained some 
months longer at Kenilworth, and was then transferred 
Bueoessively to Corfe, Bristol, and Berkeley castles, and 
ignominiously put to death at the latter. 

In the 13th of Edward 111. Henry, brother and heir 
to Thomas Earl of Lancaster, executed in the preceding 
reign, had all his brother's estates restored to him, 
among which was the castle at Kenilworth. His son 
having only two daughters, on n partition, the castle 
fell to Blandie, the younger, who married John of Gauni^ 
Duke of Lancaster, by whom towards the latter end of 
the reign of Bichard II. was built that part of the castle 
whieh remains to this day, the Kpmiaii fiarticas having 
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disappeared. Heniy I V., son of John of Gannt, united 
the castle, which be inherited, to the domains of tho 
crown, of which it formed part till the time of Elizabeth. 
In the interval, Henry YlII. expended large sums in 
repairing and altering the castle ; among other works, 
according to Leland, he removed the building erected 
by King Henry V. in a low marshy ground, denomi- 
nated Le Pleasana en Mary, and set part of it up 
again in the base-court of the castle, near the Swan 
Tower. Elizabeth, by her letters patent, granted the 
property to her favourite Robert Dudley, afterwards the 
notorious Earl of Leicester, and his heirs. He rebuilt 
the greater part of the castle, and expended upon it 
vast sums of the wealth lavished upon him by his royal 
mistress. 

There is a curious ground-plan of the castle as it 
existed at this period, which has been engraved in the 
last edition of Sir Walter Scott's delightful romance of 
" Kenilworth." Sir Walter had the original sketch lent 
him by iliehard Badnall, Esq., of Olivobank, near 
Liverpool ; it was found among the manuscripts of tho 
celebrated J. J. llousseau, when he left England ; they 
were entrusted by the philosopher to the care of his 
friend, Mr. Davenport, and passed from his legatee into 
the poBsession of Mr. Badnall. This plan shows tho 
castle to have been almost entirely surrounded by a 
lake, known as ** the Pool the outer walls fianked by 
the Swan Tower and Lein's Tower on the north, wliere 
are the great gatehouse, and the garden, very extensive ; 
on tho cast arc the stables, orchard, and water-tower, 
flanking the base court, from which extends, in a 
diagonal or sonth-eastern direction, the long tilt-yard, 
with tho gallery tower at one end, and Mortimer’s tower 
at that opening into tlie base court. On tho south is a 
strip of ground between the walls and tho pool ; the 
former embattled throughout. Towards the south- 
eastem angle is the sally-port ; and on the oast arc the 
pool and walls, with an intervening strip of ground. 
The castle itself occupies nearly the centre of the 
demesne, and a drawing extant shows it to have had 
a profusion of windows in the principal front. As 
usual, the buildings surround a large inner court ; the 
ancient portion, or GeBsaPs tower on tho north, where 
also are three kitchens ; and tho Strong tower, arched 
three stories. On the west is tho great hall, occupying 
the whole side, and on the south are the White hall, 
the presence-chamber, and tbc privy-chamber, with 
John of Gaunt, or Lancaster’s buildings, at the south- 
east angle ,* while Sir Robert Dudley's lobby, and King 
Henry’s lodgings, on the east, complete the plan. It 
will thus be seen that Leicester’s building partakes 
more of the castellated mansion than the regular fortress 
to bo traced in the older remains. This change in the 
construction of dwellings is characteristic of the times 
becoming more peaceful, and of law succeeding to tho 
reign of the strong. Heverthcless, it must bo recollected 
that the courtly Earl of Ijeicester, doubtless, built bis 
princely castle for the purposes of state ; upon it and 
the domains around he is said to have expended sixty 
thousand pounds sterling, a sum equal to half a million 
of our present money. 

Sir Walter Scott, in revising his romance, had the 

f ood fortune to receive from his friend, William Hamper, 
Isq., an inventory of the furniture of Kenilworth in the 
days of the magnificent Earl of Leicester: he has 
adorned the text with some of the splendid articles 
mentioned in the inventory; but, for the gratification 
of antiquarian readers, he has appended portions of the 
document in the form of a note. It wonia occupy more 
room than can here be spared ; but we snlyoin a few of 
the most costly items. We should add, by the way, 
that the reprint is but a selection. It is of the date 
A.i>. 1584. First, we have '*a salte, ship-fashion, of the 
motherof-pcrle, garnished with silver and divess workes, 
warlike ensignes, and ornaments. Pois. xxij. oz. 

"A gilt salte, likeaswann, mother-of-perle. Pols, 
zxju os. iij* quvtm 
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** A Geoi^g^ on horseback, of wood painted and gil^ 
with a case for knives in the tayle of the horse, and a 
case for oyster-knives in the brest of the dragon. 

** A green barge-cloth, embroidered with white lions 
and leaves. 

" A perfuming pan of silver. Pois. xix. oz. 

** In the halle. Tabells long and short, vj. Formes, 
lo^ and short, xiiy,” 

The hangings are minutely specified, and consist of 
the following subjects, in tapestry, and gilt and red 
leather : — Flowers, beasts, and pillars arched. Forest 
worke. Historic. Storie of Susanna, the Prodigal 
Ohilde,’* &c. 

** The bedsteds, with their furniture'* are magnificent 
and numerous. Among them wo find ** a bedsted of 
wallnut-tree, toppo fashion, the pillars redd and 
varnished, the ceclor, testor, and single vallance of 
crimson satiin, framed with a broad border of bonc-lacc of 
golde and silver. The tester richly embrothered with 
my Lo. armcB, in a garland of hoppes, roses, and 
pomegranettes, and lyned with buckerom. 

** A crimson sattin counterpointe, quilted and embr. 
with a golde twiste, and lyned with redd sarsenott," &c. 

** A chairo of crymson sattin, sutcablc. 

A fayre quilte of crimson sattin, all lozenged over 
with silver twiste, in the midst of a cinquefoil, within a 
garland of ragged staves, fringed round aboutc with a 
small fringe of ciymson silke lyned througho with 
white fustian. 

“ Fyve pinnies of coolercd feathers, garnished with 
bone-luce and spangells of goulde and silver, standing 
in cups, knitt all over with goulde, silver, and crymson 
silk." 

The "cups” were, probably, on the centre and four 
corners of the bedstead ; four bears and ragged staves 
occupied a similar position on another of these sump- 
tuous pieces of furniture. There were in all, eleven 
down-beds, and ninety feather-beds, besides thirty-seven 
mattresses. 

‘‘The chayres, stooles, and cushens,” were equally 
splendid with the beds. Among them is ** a chaier of 
crimson velvet, the seato and backc partlic embrothered, 
with K. L. in cloth of goulde, silver, and crimson sileke ; 
the framo covered with velvet, boundc about the edge 
with goulde lace, and studded with gilte nailcs. 

** X long cushen of crimson velvet, embr. with the 
ragged staife in a wreathe of goulde, with my Lo. posie, 

* Droite et Loycdl* written in the same, and tho letters 
R. L. in clothe of goulde,” &c. 

There were ten velvet carpets for tables and windows, 
forty-nine Turkey carpets for floors, and thirty-three 
cloth carpets, tho former being “ richly embr. with 
my Lo. posie, bears and ragged staves, kc. of clothe of 
goulde and silver,” &c. 

The pictures arc chiefly described as having curtains: 
they are mostly portraits, including “The Quccno's 
Mqjestie, (2 great tables.) 8 of my Lord.” There 
arc, also, A tabell of an historio of men, women, and 
children, molden in wax,” and ** a little foulding table 
of cbonie, garnished with white bone, wherein are writ- 
ten verses with Ires, of goulde.” 

The instruments include organs, regalls, and vir- 
ginalls, covered with crimson velvet, and garnished with 
goulde lace.” 

Among the ** Cabonettes” is one of crimson sattin, 
richlic embr. with a device of hunting the stagg, in 
goulde, silver, and silek, with iiij. glasses in the top there- 
of, xvj. cupps of flowers made of goulde, silver, and silk, 
in a case of leather, lyned with greeue sattin of bridges.” 
Another of pm^le velvet ; and a desk of red leather. 

'' A chess b^rd of ebonic, with checkars of christall 
and other stones, layed with silver, garnished with hears 
and ragg^ staves, and cinquefoils of silver, the xxxy. 
men of chiistall and other stones sett, the one sort in 
silver white, the other gilte. 

** A great brazen candlesliek to hang in the roofe of 
the housej verie &yer and curiousUe wronght, with 





xxiiy. branohesi and sockets for oandoll^, of him^ v«rle 
finely and artificiallie done.” 

At Charleoote Hall, in Warwiekahii«« arc pieilmd 
some curious chidrs, and a cabinet of ivory and ehM>ny* 
from a suite of furniture once used in Reailworth Osetle ; 
and in the Tower of London is a aptcmlld soil of steel 
armour, worn by the Karl of lioicesier, and dig ht with 
the l>ear and ragged staff— his insignia. 

** These specimens of I.ielcest6ria magnlftoeneo/ adds 
Scott, ** may servo to assure the reader toai It searoo lay 
in the power of a modem author to exaggoraH 
lavish style of expeuso displayed in the pniioely plea- 
sures of Kenilworth.” 

In 1875, Leicester gave here to Klizal>eih a nukgntfl- 
cent entertainment, which hunted seventoen days, of 
which a diverting tract has been written W laweham, 
os groat a coxcomb as ever blotted paper. TIioimi match- 
less festivities are stated to have cost l^fdi^cster a 
thousand pounds per day, a vast expenditure in those 
times. 

The ruins are situated about midway between tho line 
of railway from Coventry' to tioauiington, laul at an 
easy distance to the right of the Kenilworth HUtton. 
The road lies across tho village of Keiillworih, leaving 
the fine church, with its noble Norman work, upon 
the hill. Thence you proceed by a long shwly lane, 
after passing a school-house, built at tho expense of a 
Kenilworth " chirurgoou” of other days. As you ad- 
vance, you enjoy a landscape of extreme beauty, In a sue- 
cession of gcntlo undulations, the characteristic ol War- 
wickshire scenery. At length, through the wmd-sido 
trees, you catch a glimpse of the crumbling toaors of 
the castle ; and bearing to tho left, you soon n^arh the 
gatc-honso, and will, in all pmbability, bo iuumt tuned 
to buy or borrow a printed Guido” to the ruins. As 
you enter, to the right, is tho once trim gtirdoii, of which 
Scott speaks ; and, to tho left, tho gate-house, in tenant- 
able repair. It is worth while to knock at tho floor, 
and pay a trifle, to see a Miiperb marble cbiinney4»iooc, 
richly sculptured, and dight with the initials of KUza* 
beth, and her favourite Leicester ; and above, reaching 
to the lofty ceiling, is some fine carved work, In tsik ; 
these sumptuous mnains having been removed here 
from one of the principal rooms of the oastle. To the 
left of the gate-house, is the long range of stabling, now 
used os a bam. As you enter the base court, ttie caHtle 
ruins arc indeed so many princely piles, even in thoir de- 
cay; the warm reddish stone, in contrast with the man- 
tling ivy, has a very rich effect. The stately mass is, alto- 
gether, a most tamjibU ruin ; for, with tho plan in your 
mind’s eye, you can trace the missing portions, just as 
you are sensible of tho lost pieces of a child's ineom^deto 
puzzle. The massive keep, the roofless hall and towers, 
open to the blue vault of heaven, fully al.test the mag- 
nificence of the castle-palace, and tho interiors are still 
sufficiently perfect to enable you to imco the soitesof 
state and private rooms, though the flooring, mantels, 
and ceilings, have long since been reinovcil. 

The ruins are tho property of the l*lari of Clarenden ; 
his Lordship’s agent has affixed to one of tlie walla a 
painted boara, requesting that visitors do not dafltce or 
destroy any portion of the roniaiua This precaution 
may be necessary ; for the public are sdmitted Within 
the walls free of charge. Judging from tho paiiiea of 
visitors we saw here, the place Is a favoimul site ipvr pic- 
nic parties, who take their reinist mi the velvet of 
the base-court, as they gaze, bv turns, at tho m(|lllde^ 
ing magnificence of an ago of sliow, and NploiidoMry and 
courtly revel. 


THE LIUTLE PRINTER, 

Chap. L 

" Br Guttenberg I that love of rcadtiur wdl bo tho ruin 
of yon, Mr. Beijamin. Of what use hi Tito to 
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Tcad, or dven to know how to read 1 Of what use is it. 
I ask your 

He who thus spoke was an old working printer, who 
went on mechanically with his business, while the per* 
son he addressed, a young and delicate-looking appren- 
ticOf sat at a little distance, absorbed in a book. 

"Of what use is it for a printer to read, do you ask 
me, Thomas 1” replied the boy; "why, simply, that ho 
may not print nonsense." 

*' And what is the nonsense to us 1 that is the author’s 
business. It would be fine wearisome work, truly, to be 
obliged to read every thing wo print I” 

Bexjamin smiled archly, and taking a bit of paper, he 
wrote a few lines unperceived by Thomas, then folding 
it as a note, he threw it on the desk, saying it was to be 

E ublished in that day’s paper. " Have you dated it?" 
e inquired, 

"Boston, 17th January, 1721," said Thomas, looking 
for the date. 

" My birth-day,” said Benjamin ; " I am fifteen years 
old to-day ; but now, go on with your work, and let me 
finish my book.” 

Is it the one lent you by Mr. Sainuol, the rich 
merchant 1 I suppose it is very amusing.” 

" I think it is ; the author is Daniel Defoe, who 
wrote the history of llobinson Crusoe, that I read to you 
when you were ill last winter. iJo you remember it, 
Thomas r 

“ And what do you call this book?" 

" An Essay upon Vrojects ” 

"Ah ! 1 dare say this Essay upon Projects is the 
sequel to Bobinson Crusoe ; is it not, Mr. Benjamin?" 

" llobinson is an entertaining book, Thomas ; this is 
a more serious one, as you will understand directly, 
when 1 tell you that its object is the improvement of 
commerce, the employment of the poor, and the means 
of augmenting the public wealth ; and it is this latter 
subject that 1 am anxious to study with particular at- 
tention.” 

"1 know you will say that I am a fool, sir; but, by 
the immortal Cuttenberg, 1 cannot sco of what use it 
would be to you to augment the public wealth ; in my 
opinion, it would bo better to try and augment your 
own ; especially as, to my knowledge, you are as poor as 
old Job.” 

" Go on with your work, and don’t trouble yourself 
about that, Thomas." 

" One word more, Mr, Benjamin ; you, who arc so 
learned, can no doubt tell me who is the man, or the 
conjuror, that puts in these little papers every day for 
your brother’s journal.” 

" I cannot,” said Benjamin, without raising his eyes 
from his book. 

“Allow me to tell you tliat is impossible, Mr. Benja- 
min, for yesterday evening, at nine o’clock, there was 
nothing in the box ; I wont out, leaving you to watch, 
and when I retunicd five minutes afterwards, there was 
the paper. You do not like to tell me, Mr. Beqjamin, 
the person lias engaged you to keep the secret ; but you 
ought not to keep it, as it will make me lose the dollar 
your brother promised to give mo, if 1 discovered the 
author of those papers that all Boston arc talking about. 
Have you read them, Mr. Benjamin? They must be 
very good, I suppose, since everj' one says so ; but I will 
lay a wager they are not to be compared to the two 
b^utiful songs that you wrote.” 

"Do bold your tongue, Thomas; they were nothing 
but blind men’s baHads.” 

" Blind men’s ballads ! Mr. Bei^amin ; by the im- 
mortal Guttenberg, the inventor of printing !” 

"Now that we are alone, Thomas, 1 must point out 
an error into which you axul many others are continu- 
ally falling ; Quttenberg was not the inventor of print- 
ing.” 

"Oh ! 1 see, Mr. Bex^jamin, you want to have a joke, 
but yon cannot impose upon me,” said the old man, 
shrugging his shoulders. "Guttenbeig, the illustrious, 


the immortal Guttenbeig, wgs the true and only in- 
ventor of printing, and that is as well known as that 
the moon is the female of the sun 1” 

Benjamin smiled. " In the heavenly bodies there is 
neither male nor female, Thomas ; but to return to your 

favourite hero, and to your bobby, printing 

“ My hobby ! forsooth, Mr. Bexyamin ; it is my 
bread.” 

" I tell you then, Thomas, that printing was invented 
in 1430, at Haarlem, in Holland, bv a man named 
Laurence Cosier, but it was improved by Guttenberg, 
who established a printing-office at Mentz.” 

"What do you call improved, Mr. Benjamin?" 

" This Laurence Coster, Thoma.s, made use of only 
wooden types, which, being threaded upon a string, were 
consequently moveable and uneven, and incapable of 
yielding a good impression. Guttenberg entered into 
partnership with a goldsmith, named Faust, and this 
man had an apprentice, called Peter Schaffer, who. In 
1452, first invented the art of casting metal types. 
These three men joined, and from their press first issued 
the Latin Psalter, the Bible, and some other books, the 
titles of which you would not understand, Thomas.” 

" 1 know that I am only a fool, Mr. Beiyamin ; yet I 
cannot but think that those three celebrated and im- j 
mortal persons must have been greatly respected in 
their time ; no doubt they bad many honours conferred 
upon them — wore carried about in triumph — had marble 

statues erected to them — their names ” 

" You arc mistaken, Thomas ; for Faust, who intro- 
duced this art into Paris, ran a great risk of being burnt 
alive : but there is no use in my telling you all this, it 
would only tire you.” 

^*On the contrary, Mr. Benjamin, I have, as you 
know, but one employment and but one desire— to be 
for ever i)rintiDg, printing, printing; and you, who 
read every thing, if you would tell me a little about 
printing, it M'ould be very amusing.” 

" No, not amusing, but extremely interesting.” 

" Oh ! pray begin, Mr. Benjamin, for I would much 
rather listen to you than be looking at you reading. I 
am all attention — go on, go on.” 

But at that moment both workman and apprentice 
were interrupted by the entrance of two persons. 

" Oh I" said Thomas, " here comes the master, and he 
will be vexed that I have not been able to discover the 
mysterious writer." 

"Apropos of writing, then, have you printed that 
note ?" 

"Yes, Mr. Benjamin.” 

" And without reading it ?” 

"To be sure, sir.” 

" Then you may as well go and be hanged, my poor old 
fellow.” 

Chap. II, 

“ Brother,” said Benjamin to the younger of the two 
persons who had entered the office, " will you have the 
goodness to read this plsragraph, which Thomas has Just 
printed in to-day’s paper?" 

" Indeed, Mr. Benjamin, you frishten me about that 
note ; is it not well printed, very clear?" 

" Oh 1 yes, it is clear enough, my poor friend.” 

Benjamin’s brother took the paper, which was 
printed only on one side, and read aloud, yet not with- 
out showing evident astonishment at each word ; " A 
most barbarous murder has been committed, which has 
thrown all the inhabitants of Boston into a state of the 
greatest excitement. Yesterday evening a man, named 
Thomas Simpleton, murdered his wife and his five child- 
ren; this rulhm has been for the last three years em- 
ployed in the printin^office of Mr. James Franklin.” 

"What, I ! I muinered my wife and my five child- 
ren 1” exclaimed Thomas, turning pale« and dropping 
his arms down by his sides. 

Both the announcement and the exclamation of 
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Ilhomas were received with a general buret of laiigbter, 
and Benjainla*fi unusual merriment soon diaooveved him 
to be the author. 

*'What is the meaning of this joke?” inquired his 
brother, as soon as he was able to compose himself. 

" 1 wanted to prove to Thomas the utility of reading 
what he prints/’ replied the young apprentice. 

It was a joke then, Mr. Benjamin,” said Thomas, 
losing a little of his terrified appearance. 

** X es, and a good one,” said Benfamln, ** to make a 
man accuse himself of being a murderer, without his 
knowing a word about it! But how pale you are, 
Thomas, are you frightened?” 

** Marry ! Mr. Benjamin, the devil is so malicious.” 

** He cannot, however, xnake you a murderer against 
your will.” 

But, Benjamin,” said the older of the two persons, 
who during this scene had been attentively observing 
the young apprentice, 1 do not see why you should bo 
endeavouring to promote a taste for reading in your 
brother’s ofiice ; if all the workmen were to spend their 
time in reading like you, what would become of the 
establishment?’* 

“ The health of my workmen would also suffer by 
it,” replied the master of the office ; “ for I only yester- 
day discovered that Benjamin is actually starving him- 
self.” 

How can that be ? ” exclaimed the father, " for in 
the arrangement that 1 made ivith you, James, it was 
agreed that for the nine years your brother was to serve 
his apprenticeship to you, that you were not to give 
him any payment, but were to support him.” 

** Well, father, about six months ago, Benjamin came 
to me, and said that 1 paid too much for his support., 
and that if it would be equally agreeable to me, he 
would rather I gave him half the sum, and let him pro* 
vide for himself. 1 could only suppose that he did not 
like the kind of food provided for him, and that he 
preferred choosing for himself; 1 therefore consented, 
and what has been the consequence? that Benjamin 
scarcely eats anything, and saves all his money to buy 
books.” 

“ You are mistaken, brother, I eat plenty, only I live 
economically. Among the books lent me by my cousin, 
there was one which recommended vegetable diet as the 
best means of keeping the body healthy, and the mind 
active. I studied this way of living, and the authors 
method of dressing potatoes and rice in the most econo- 
mical manner, and it was not until 1 was in full posses- 
sion of these discoveries that T made the proposal of 
supplying myself. 1 have dined very well, 1 assure 
you, father, on bread and raisins, and a glass of water.” 

“And, thanks to your Pythagorean system, you ore 
becoming as pale and transparent as the water you drink.” 

“ Besides, I We given up a vegetable diet,” added 
Benjamin. 

“ Since when?” inquired his brother. 

“ Since the day before yesterday, when, on going into 
the kitchen, I saw Susan cleaning some fish, and in tiie 
inside of a large cod she found a small fish ; * Oh I oh t 
my lad,’ said 1, 'since you can eat one another, I see no 
reason why we should not eat you ;’ and that proves,” 
added he, laughing, “that man is rightly called a 
reasonable creature, since he can so easily find reasons 
for justifying whatever ho wishes to do.” 

“What a fickle, unsteady mind !” said his father; 
“in place of going on regularly with one business, 
Benjamin, you are always tiiinking of something else 
than of what you ought to do.” 

“How can I help it, father?” replied the boy, “I 
had but one desire, that of studying, — but one vocation, 
that of printing,— but one ambition, that of being ^ 
oleigyman. Oh ! how 1 should like to be the chaplain 
of the family. You know, fkther, how happy I was 
when at school.” 

“ Unfortunately that education was too expensive for 
my means ; bat in place of becoming the ehapialn of the 


tadly, as you call it, would it not be quite as honour- 
able to become the support of it? and d»r that# youhaire 
only to continue my business.” ^ 

“To melt tallow, prepare monldit Ond tnanulhotufo 
candles 1 that is a businosi, father, that a person can 
acquire when he likes, and without being coiifined to 
deep and scientific studies.” 

“You are wrong there, Ben,” said hU fhtharf “all 
manufacturers do not make equally good candles j but 
that is not the subject in (question. You had SiUi^vly 
begun one business, when a book of voyages fbU Into 
your hands, and immedlatcl} yon would think of nothliig 
but sailing about, steering a boat, and making 
voyages.” 

“ And swimming too, fkther ; 1 taught tuy«»Slf to 
swim, which is no siioh easy maitor.” 

Mr. Franklin resmnod : “ To divert you from that 
fancy, and with a wish to settle you more suitably, I 
tried to have you taught the cutlery husluesS' -- ” 

“And unfortunately,” interrupted the apprtmtioo, “a 
lodger at the cutler's with whom you phu^nl me 
poBMcsKcd a fine lil)rary ; Voyages and Travels, ]li>4torleH 
of France and of Kngland ; it would have been a clever 
person, I promise you, that could have brought mo from 
the library to the workshop ; oh ! what a picasaut ilmo 
I spent at the cutler's !” 

“At last, in order io Kutisfy your insaiiahle passion 
for books, I decided on making you a printer, lilliiougli 
there was already one in the family ; 1 platted you 
with your brother, and hove again you will do nolUUig 
except turn over books and read.” 

“And make verses,” said Benjamin proudly, “oak 
my brother the success of my last song.” 

“It was immense, ” said James. 

“My children, I have read those verses,” resumed the 
father ; “and I must confess that it grieves me to denlroy 
the delightful ilbiHioiis which this success has raUed in 
the mind of Benjamin, but it is my duty both ssa 
father and a frieml to tell him the truili ; those voi'sea 
are detestable ami worthlcsH, void of tusto, metre, or 
elegance ; they have wit, I allow, but what is w it with- 
out good sense ! A bad poet, — w'hich Benjamin is to tho 
last diigrcc, — a bad poet, 1 say, is tho most nsidrsM being 
in the world, while at the same time ho Is the most 
ridiculous: poetry does not admit of mediocrity. 
If, indeed, you wrote vorses as the mysterious writer of 
that article upon political and tlomostic economy writes 
prose, that is what 1 would call writing, that Ik muisc; 
the style is rather youthful, there are some errouaous 
ideas, but what soundness of mind, what judginout! 
Those writings arc the indicalious of a superior gcfilos, 
and the author will ono clay be u great man ! Have 
yon read those articles, Benjamin T 

“ 1 have,” he replied, with aflucdcul indiffersnei. 

“Hare you no ulue yet as to wh(» is tho author of 
those papers?” inquired Mr. Franklin cd hla eidoiit 
son, who was correcting the proofs of tiis journal, 

“None whatever,” he replied; “I have obaiitod 
Thomas to watch for tiie person who puts tbntn Into 
the box.” 

“And I have watched, sir,” said Thomas, “ 1 watched 
for two long hours, till some one culled mu out of tiie 
office ; I then charged Mr. Benjaiuin to watob, bttt 
apprentices are no good ; while Mr, Boi\|am|!il was 
there the article was put into the box, aitd yot fie saw 
nothing ” 

“ That is impossible, Benjamin,” said his fntbWf. 

Benjamin coloured, while he replied, “ Bo you think, 
father, that T could sit with my ey^ constantly fixed 
upon the aperture of the box?” 

“ Thai is an evasion you are making,” said his Idher* 
“ I have the most urgent desire to know the aul|iur of 
those anonymous papers; they not ofily have given 
great repute to my journal, but 1 wtah to Uavo an tfiter- 
view with this individual, and to eqlieert wltk him 
the means of sometimes giving a Wg dtreetton io 
its ideas.— Now, Benjamin, acknowMge that you 
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hare seen this person, and that you have been enjoined 
secrecy.** 

"Come, Mr. Beniamin, acknowledge it/* said Thomas, 
** consider that I shall gain a dollar by your confession.” 

A Constable’s letter, sir,” said a workman, entering 
the office, and handing a sealed letter to Jamos. 

James eagerly opened the letter and read as follows 

" Mr. James Franklin, — I have taken the best means 
to discover the author of the anonymous articles which 
appeared in some of the last numbers of your journal, 
and 1 have obtained the most undoubted proofs that the 
writer is in your house, and in your own employment. 

** Have the goodness, sir, to make the most minute 
inquiries into this business. I expect to be informed of 
the result before four-and-tweuty hours. 

Nelson Burdbt, Constable.” 

f . What can be the meaning of this 1 What is to be 
done?” exclaimed James, when he had hnished the 
letter ; then raising his head he was astonished at the 
number of people who had assembled around him. 

Chap. III. 

As James Franhlin had eontinually, like most of the 
inhabitants of New England, a number of people at his 
house, it was not so much the number of his visitors 
that surprised him, as tlie bewildered expression of 
their countenances. 

“It is extraordinary,” said one; “besides, the last 
article possessed a boldness 1” 

“ Of what importance can the opinion of a single 
individual bo to the government?” said another. 

“ But it appears that the constable attaches con- 
siderable importance to it,” added a third. 

“ A man who censures cvciy one, who advises ever}' 
one, who attacks ovciy opinion,” said a fourth. 

“ It is extraordinary,” said they all. 

“ But the most singular part of it is, gentlemen,** said 
James, “ that the culprit is in my house, and that I do 
not know him.” 

“By Guttenborg, sir,** said Thomas, touching his 
cap, “ if you will permit me to give my opinion, you 
can yourself put your hand upon the author.” 

“ Hold your tongue, Thomas,’* whispered Benjamin. 

“ Let me speak, Mr. Benjamin ; though I am only a 
fool, yet I know that the writer will not lie very diffi- 
cult to find.” 

“ Say who I say who 1’* exclaimed several voices at 
once. 

“Many, gentlemen, 1 dare not; but tho master 
could name him if he liked.” 

What au absurd supposition !” said James, shrug- 
ging his shoulders. 

“ If you have to run any risk on account of that, my 
dear master,*’ replied Thomas, “you must even be silent, 
but as sure as Guttonberg was not the inventor, but the 
improver of printing, as Mr. Benjamin has just informed 
me, 1 make a guess, that he who wrote the anonymous 
articles knows how to write : the constable asserts that 
Gie person is in this house ; then, as there is no person 
here who knows how to write, except you and Mr. 
Beqjamin, and as he is too young for that, and besides, 
cares for nothing but reading, then you per- 
ceive 

“James,” said his father, “this dissimulation with 
me is wrong.” 

“And with us all, James,” exclaimed several voices, 
“ what I it was you who wrote those articles and con- j 
cealed it from us t” 

Thomas now advanced boldly into the midst of the ; 
assembly, and holding out his hand to his master, he 
said, “ 1 have won my dollar, sir ; it was 1 who first 
guessed that it was you.** 

** You are a blockhead,” said his master, angrily. 

“ That is nothing new ; I know it this long time, but 
tliat does not provent me having won my dollar.” 

“ Qo(^ morning, Mr. Franklin, good morning, James,** 


said a new visitor, on entering the tho office, “ your 
servant, gentlemen. Well ! you have heard the news?” 

“What news, Mr. Samuel T exclaimed Jamos, and 
several others. 

“ Why, that the author of the anonymous articles in 
your paper has been arrested.” 

Benjamin trembled and turned pale. 

“ That is to say,” continued the new comer, “ that if 
he bo not already arrested, he will be so before long.” 

“ Ho is known then,” observed Mr. Franklin, tho 
elder. “ In the meantime, my poor James, you had 
better keep out of tho way, for if it be not true, I know 
that people can come upon the printer ; therefore, toko 
care of yourself!” 

“ Arrest ! do you think they could arrest my brother, 
Mr. Samuel ?” exclaimed Benjamin, in breathless haste. 

“ Only in case they cannot discover tho author of the 
articles, my young friend.” 

“ Ah ! my dear master, how sorry I am that 1 in- 
formed against you,” said Thomas, quite vexed with 
himself. “ By Guttenborg, the famous inventor — no, 
the improver of printing, — that is what comes of having 
a bad head. — Oh dear, oh dear !” 

“ The constable, sir,” said a workman. 

At the same moment an elderly man entered tlio 
office, towards whom every eye turned with anxiety. 

As soon as the constable entered, Benjamin ran to 
him. " Sir,” said he, “ if any one here is to be arrested, 
I am the person.” And as every one was struck dumb 
with surprise, the generous boy continued : — “ I accuse 
myself of being the author of the anonymous articles 
which appeared in several of my brother’s papers ; I can 
prove it by the copies of those articles which are still in 
the drawer of my table. I beg, sir, that no person may 
suffer on my account, and, above all, do not punish my 
brother for having printed them ; for pity’s sake, let me 
be the only sufferer I ” 

“ And who talks of punishment and suffering?** asked 
fhc magistrate, taking the young apprentice by the 
hand, and regarding him attentively. 

“ Are you not looking for the author of those arti- 
cles?” inquired Benjamin. 

“ Yes, certainly, my boy; not to punish, but to reward 
him ; to testify our satisfaction at his inimitable writings, 
so full of mind, sense, and judgment. What ! is it you, 
who appear such a child, yet write like a man? — but 
how old are you, sir ?” continued the magistrate, no 
longer calling him “ my boy,” so much had he already 
increased in his estimation. 

Benjamin looked down in confusion, and modestly 
replied, “ Fifteen years old, sir.’* 

“ And whence con you have drawn, at your age, such 
an extensive knowledge of trade and political economy ?” 

“ Here, sir,” said Benjamin, pointing to those around 
him ; “ 1 heard these gentlemen speak, and then I 
wrote.’* 

Sobs TV'crc heard, which interrupted this interrogatory ; 
and Benjamin, turning round, saw his father, with a 
handkerchief to his faco. 

“ You are weeping, father,” said he, rushing towards 
him. 

“ It is for joy,” replied the old man, opening his arms 
to his son, and clasping him to his breast ; “ it is for 
joy, for happiness! And as I said before, give up 
poetiy, BO now I say, pursue your career, young man : 
tho boy who listens attentively to the conversation of 
men, and who has sense to discern between right and 
wrong, in order to form his own judgment, — Uiat boy will 
do well, and his father will be the happiest of parents.” 

“ By Guttenborg ! Who will pay me xny dollar?" 
exclaimed a voice from behind them. 

“ 1 will, as soon as I possess one,” said Benjamin. 

“In the meantime, take this one, Thomas,” said 
Mr. Franklin, putting a five-franc piece into the hand 
of the old printer. 

This little scene, my young reader, was but the pre- 
lude to what Benjamin FrankKn afterwards became. 
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I will now briefly relate the remainder of hia life, and 
Bhow how he went on from invention to invention, each 
more useful than the other, until he made that finest of 
modem discoveries, the lightning conductor. 

A misunderstanding having occurred between the two 
brothers, Benjamin departed from Boston, by sea, for 
New York, but not being able to procure employment 
there, ho proceeded to Philadelphia; there he had not a 
single acquaintance, and all the money he was worth 
was one dollar. 

Franklin found but two printers in that city, one of 
them, named Keyman, employed him through charity, 
but he soon found him his cleverest compositor. Sir 
William Keith, governor of the province, took much 
notice of him, and urged him to set up for himself, pro- 
mising him every assistance. Ho then proposed to him 
to make a voyage to England, in ordor to procure all 
the necessary materials for a printing-oflice, and pro- 
mised to take upon himself all the expenses attendant 
upon it. Franklin gladly embraced the proposal, and 
set sail about the beginning of 1726. Upon his arrival 
in London ho found tliat Governor Keith had completely 
deceived him, and had forwarded neither letters of 
credit, nor of recommendation, and ho was consequently 
unable to return to Philadelphia. Ho then, for a present 
support, engaged himself as a workman in the house of 
Palmer, a printer of note in Bartholomew-close. 

At this time, although but seventeen years of age, 
his mind was turned towards plans of general utility. 
Having taught himself to swim at Boston, and know- 
ing the difficulties of that art, he was anxious to esta- 
blish a swimming school in London ; but the desire of 
seeing his native country prevailed over every other 
consideration, and ho returned to Philadelphia, where 
he entered into partnership with a person of the name 
of Meridcth, whoso father was able to advance the 
necessary money ; the understanding being that Frank- 
lin’s skill should be placed against the capital to bo 
supplied by Hcridcth. In procoss of time Meridcth 
withdrew from the partnership, and Franklin became 
possessed of the whole concom, to which ho soon after- 
wards added the business of a stationer. 

His public life now commenced, and even his relaxa- 
tions became works of utility : he instituted a club for 
the purpose of discussing political and philosophical 
questions, each member of which was obliged, once a 
month, to read out an essay of his own composition. 
The purchase of an indifferent paper, founded by Itcis- 
ner, the printer, which be soon enlivened with articlc.s 
teeming with wit and sound sense, increased both his 
reputation and his resources. In September 1731, ho 
married Miss Bead, and his prosperity from that time 
rapidly advanced. 

Feeling how useful books had been to himself, as it 
was to them alone ho was indebted for bis education, he 
established a public library in Philadelphia, in 1731, 
(the first one ever known in America,) which, although 
it commenced with only fifty subscribers, become- in 
course of time a large and valuable collection, the pro- 
prietors of which were eventually incorporated by royal 
cWtor ; but while yet in its infancy, it afforded its 
founder facilities of improvement of which he did not 
fail to take advantage, sotting apart an hour or two 
every day for study, which was the only amusement ho 
allowed himself. In 1732 he commenced publishing his 
celebrated almanac, commonly known by the name of 
Poor Bichiuvl's Almanac, in which a number of pru- 
dential maxims were inserted, distinguislied by a pro- 
verbial point and conciseness, calculated to fix them 
indelibly upon the momoiy : they have been collected 
into a single ^ort piece, entitled ** The Way to Wealth," 
which has been published in a variety of forms. In 
1733, he began to teach himself the French, Italian, 
and Spanish languages, and revived hia recollection of 
the Latin, which he had nearly forgotten. In 1735 he 
was appointed clerk to the General Assembly of Penn- 
sylvania; the following year he obtained the Incrative 



office of postmaster to the el^ etf Fhlladelo|4Si ' bl 
1738 ho improTod the police of ^tkai elty wita 
to the dreadful calamity of fire jNfdtng a seoie^r 
called the Fire Company, to which ’imi ldterwa^l• added 
on insurance qompany a^nst losses by fife. ^ofMi after 
this ho commenced those oleotrioal ox)Kifimei|te which 
have conferred so much celebrity on his Hamel 
The Library Society of Philadelphia hatl meived 
from England an account of Uie curious Ihots relative to 
electricity which thou engaged the attoutlon nf the 
European philosonlicrs, together wlUi a tube for experl* 
montfl, and directions for its use. The Kootety deputed 
Franklin to repeat those cxporiineuH and tio not only 
repeated them, but uia<le several now disoovurloa ; he 
was the first to ubservo the power of pointed iMulieiL 
both in drawing and in throwing off oleotrlo fire ; and 
immediately, as his genius led him to anptii'ailons, he 
conceived the idea of bringing <lown electrieity from 
the clouds; for bo had observed that thunder and 
lightning wore only the cfl’ect of the electrioHy of the 
clouds. A simple toy enabled him to resolvo IuIh bold 
problem : ho made a kite, which ho covered with silk 
instead of paper, as being less likely to bo iiUured by 
the ruin ; to the upper end of the kite ho affixed an iron 

E oiiit, and having appended a key to the oiut of its 
empon string, he drew down, from a passing thunder* 
cloud, electric lire, enough to yield sensible spaiks from 
the key. He immediately perceived llto utllit^V uf this 
discovery, as aflbrding a means of presening bulldinM 
from the effects of lightning, which are pnvticulany 
alarming on the continent of North America. By 
means of pointed nictaUii* conductors projecting from 
the top of the bniUUiig, lie conceived lltat the passing 
timndcr-clouds might l)0 made to discliargo Ihdr lire 
silently and iunoxiously ; and such was the coutidciieo 
in his opinion, that those conductors soon came to lie 
generally used in America, and aftenvnnls tiirotighoiit 
Europe. 

Wo have seen that he was a useful and a Ioanns) maih 
wc will now view him as generous and iddlaiitlmiple. 

In 17G3, the s(diools wore poor, ill dirtnded, and luully 
attended; Fninkliii proposed a plan of [Uiblic iiisiruc- 
tion, and in ordor to establish it, he oncued a subacrlp- 
tiou list, which was soon lilled : and it was thus he 
founded the Cullegc of Fliiloilolphia. lie waa also 
groaily instrumental iow'ards the luundatiou of tho 
rhihidelpbia Hospital. But nil his cnterprlscH of public 
utility never diverted his attention from bis private 
duties; lie bad acquitted himself so well in bis office of 
post-master, that tiie government raised him to the 
important cmpluyincnt of deputy poftt-wastor gonsml 
for the British Colonies, and the i\:veiiue soon tidt the 
benefit of his attontionH. 

At a later period, after tbo He volution of thwton, 
when tho American war broke out, Franklin o|Mmly 
declared himself, in Congress, as favourable to Utierty; 
ho took an active part in the mciiiorablc DeelaiuUon of 
tho 4 th July, and proclaimed the national indopendence 
of the thirteen t^uited .States. 

He was then elected presidotti of the Oont^Uiion ni 
Philadelphia, assembled to settle a new form of govern- 
ment for the then State of l^cnnsylvania, and the tmuH 
of the deliberations of that assembly may be eonaidered 
as a digest of Dr. Franklin’s prinelplos of govofjiment. 

When, in 1776, it was doomed advisable by Qimgreas 
to open a negotiation witli FmiKfO, Franklin, ibongh 
then in his 7lHt year, was considered, from hii talents 
as a statesman, and reputation os a phUosoplatr, the 
most suitable person to effect the desired end; and he 
was consequently nominated 


tiary to tho court of France. Ills roaidenco ^ 

country did not prevent him from amusing himself wltk 
mechanical arts and sciences. Grateful for the ktndnoss 
of Marie Antoinette, he made for her the firsl har- 
monicon which had over been heard fie Fitnee., This 
mciouB instrument, given by the quew to Madttno d« 
Vinoo, is still in Phrls, and has aplam m the cabinet of 
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Professor Lebreton, irho religioasly preserves this his- 
torical memorial. 

At the of seventy-nine, his increasing infirmities 
made him desirous of returning to his native country ; 
he was conveyed to Havre, on a litter, borne by Spanish 
mules, kindly placed at his disposal by the Queen of 
Franco, as the most easy mode for him to travel. On 
the road he experienced every mark of respect from 
several of the nobility and gentry whose chateaux lay 
adjoining, and particularly from the Cardinal de la 
Rochelbucault at Qaillon, where he passed a night, 
with his accompanying friends and attendants. He 
reached Havre safely without having experienced 
much inconvenience from the journey, and embarked 
in a small packet for Southampton, whence, after re- 
maining a few days, he sailed for Pliiladclphia, where he 
landed safely on the 14th September, 1785. 

The arrival of this great man was looked upon as a 
national triumph ; he was borne to his house amid the 
acclamations and benedictions of the people, the ringing 
of bells and the firing of cannon. Ho received congra- 
tulatory visits and addresses from all the public bodies, 
eveiy one being desirous to do him honour. He em- 
ployed his latter years in exhorting his fellow-citizens 
to union: his lost work was upon the abolition of 
slavery. 

He expired on the 17tb April, 1790, at tlio age 
of eighty-four. 

So great and universal was the regret for the loss 
of this great man, that a general mourning was put on 
throughout the United States ; and in France, at the sug- 
gestion of Miraheau, supported by MM. dc la llochu- 
foucault, Liancourt, and Lafayette, the National As- 
sembly ordered a public mourning of three days for 
Franklin. 


COUNTRY SKETCHES.~-No. VT. 

THE BUIKS OF OAISTER CASTLE. 

The advantage which a country long since civilized 
possesses over one whose plains and pastures are but 
naif redeemed from their primeval state, is in nothing 
more manifest than in the constant recurrence of remains 
of tho habitations, temples, monuments, and memorials 
of successive generations of men ; for these may be truly 
called the landmarks of time. In them and by them 
tho historian and antiquarian arc enabled to trace the 
progress of human thought and action ; to see, as in a 
mirror, much that would be otherwise lost in the gloom 
and darkness of ages. Who shall say, too, that the 
moralist, the philosopher, and the practical man, does 
not glean from their inspection many valuable ideas 
of the past, many of the motives and aims of former 
actions, and many of the true causes and effects of 
human impulses! It is needless to remark that the 
artist and poet find in them a world of beauties, which 
seem exclusive];^ to belong to bygone days; and which 
assist the imaginatioiu ^d stimulate tho fancy, when 
present life could afibrd Xio aid so powerful or interest- 
ing. In a new land, or in a countiy but slightly 
populated, there are none of these picturesque adjuncts 
to its natural beauties. In this respect, therefore, it 
suffers by comparison With older climes. Yet, in the 
aspect of ruins there is something mournful and sad- 
dening; reflections on the incidents that may have 
poBBoa in old halls, where ivy now crowns tho summit 
df every tower, and where the owl is sole tenant and 
master, will tend, for the time, to damp the spirits. 
The first sight of a castellated mansion, or crumbling 
monastery, ruinous and time-worn, produces a thrill of 
pleasure ; but as the eyo becomes accustomed to the 
view, and some solemn echo arouses the startled wan- 
derer to contemplation of past grandeur, the same train 
ef thought leads the mind inseS^bly, as it were, to the 
end all thinga, to tbo grave, and to that day when— 


** The cloud-capp’d towsn, the Mrgeoas pslacei, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself ; 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve ; 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 

Leave not a rack behind." 

On the present occasion it is not, however, fitting to 
indulge in gloomy reveries, though the excursion is 
devoted to visiting a ruin, one of those relics of feudal 
times which are so replete with interest. 

After quitting the town of Yarmouth, with its noblo 
quay, the road northward soon leaves the sea and the 
long flat coast on the right hand, and after stretching 
across the marshes, where innumerable flocks of geese 
are feeding, arrives at Caister, a small village not par- 
ticularly inviting in its aspect. Passing tho church, 
with its flint-built tower and decorated porch, the corn, 
with its golden promise, is seen on cither hand, and 
presents, with the green livery of the hedgerows and 
the scarlet brilliancy of the straggling poppies, such a 
happy combination of colour as cannot fail to impart 
cheeiful and gentle thoughts. There are but few trees 
scattered here and there by the way-side. Proximity 
to the ocean seems ever fatal to the growth of forost 
trees ; and in such situations they are seen bending their 
dwarfed limbs to the side farthest from their enemy. 
But we have come to a lane where several small oaks 
form by their leafy contiguity a pleasant avenue, and 
we will not pause longer to note these peculiarities of 
nature. This lane skirts the brink of a dell where gipsy 
tents arc often seen, and soon approaches a farm-yard, 
where the long and narrow haystacks and the carefully- 
tended dove-cotes, bespeak praises for the farming of 
Norfolk. Before reaching this secluded spot, the eye, 
roving in this direction, will have observed a tower, 
rising from amidst the surrounding trees. To reach it 
we must pass through the exterior part of the farm-yard. 

This tower, which is a remnant of Caister Castle, is 
very interesting, and it is greatly to be regretted that 
so small, a portion only has survived the wear and tear 
of centuries. All that now remains is this circular 
tower, which is of great height, and a range of walls on 
the north and west sides. On one of these walls there 
is a pr')jccting corbel table, but the corbels and what is 
left of tlic arcs are both in a very dilapidated state. 
Tho tower itself has some extensive cracks near its base, 
and is also fast yielding to the stem hand of Time. 
The structure is of brick, with stono facings, tho traoery 
of the windows and loop-holes being of the latter ma- 
terial. There is a fine arch yet standing, which was in 
all probability the entrance to the great hall. The 
castle must have been a place of much strength, and of 
large dimensions also, inasmuch as we are told by 
William of Worcester that the dining-room was fifty- 
nine feet long, and twenty-eight feet broad. 

Not many years ago the arms of the founder were to 
be seen over a bay window in the interior of the ruins. 
They were taken down and removed to Blickling, where 
they now serve as a principal ornament of that noble 
mansion. The moat, in part, remains, and increases 
the artistic effect of the castle. 

Its history is not without interest. It was built by 
Sir John Fastolfe, in the early of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. This gentleman was a Knight Companion of tho 
most noble order of the Garter, and descended from a 
very ancient Norfolk family : he was first enp^ in the 
service of the then Duke of Clarence, Lord Uentenant 
of Ireland, in which country he was married to the Lady 
Milicont, daughter, of one Sir Thomas Tibitot, Lora 
deputy of Ireland, and relict of Sir Stephen Serope. 
After this we find him engaged in various militaijr 
capacities under John Plantsgenet, Duke of Bedifom, 
during which period he became Marshal of the Begent’a 
Household, Governor of Anjou and Maine, Oaptain et 
the city of Mani, of Alen 9 on, and other pltosu; 
rewards, doubtlei^ of his prowesirui the field. Hie 
campaigns extended over a period of fi>rty yean, and he 
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had for Rocretaiy the famous William of Worcester, to 
whom all subsequent chroniclers are so much indebted 
for hi's most valuable and accurate information. So far , 
as has now been related, all is indisputable fiict ; yet, in 
the teeth of this evidence, we find Granger asserting 
that he retreated with disgrace at the battle of Putoy, 
and that the order of the Garter was taken fwm him as 
a punishment for his pusillanimity. 

In the First Part of Henry the Sixth the same idea 
is carried out, and Fastolfe is spoken of by a messenger 
to the Dukes of Bedford, Glo’ster, and the Bishop of 
Winchester, in these words : 

“ Here had the conquest fully been seal’d up 
If Sir John Fastolfe had not play’d the coward ; 

He being in the vaywnrd, (plac’d behind, 

With purpose to relieve and follow thenij 
Cowardly fled, not having struck one stroke.” 

In the fourth act ho is stripped of his order, and 
ordered off by the king in this wise : — 

Stain to thy countrymen ! thou hear’st thy doom. 

Be packing therefore, thou that was! a knight ; 
Henceforth we banish thee, on pain of deatli.*' 

Holinshed and Hall are said to have been the probable 
authorities for this imputation on the knight’s fame by 
Shakspeare. 

That neither of them were chroniclers to be wholly 
and fully relied upon, is certain, as there are no collateral 
evidences to bear out the assertion of his cowardice. On 
the contrary, we hear of his return home, of his having 
finished this very castle with the ransom-money ho 
received from John II., Xing of France, whom he 
captured at Ycmuil in 1424 ; also of his second mar- 
riage with Margaret Howard, and of his being the 
founder of several religious and charitable edifices; tlic 
patron of worthy, valiant, and enlightened men. That 
William of Worcester should have been attached to the 
service of this gentleman is surely some testimony to 
his character. Whoever was the originator of the belief 
in Fastolfe’s cowardice, it must not be laid to the char^ 
of the immortal author of the play, for at the time it 
was written Holinshed w^as deemed a great authority'. 

There has existed in the minds of many able writers 
a great doubt Jis to whether the Bard of Avon the 
veritable author of tho three parts of Henry tJic Sixth. 
Hallam, the great historian, and Collier, a man whose 
respect for Shakspeare knows no bounds, both incline 
to this opinion. There arc many very strong grounds 
for the belief that they were written by some dramatist 
of the preceding era,* and altered or adapted for repre- 
sentation by Shakspeare. N o one was so careful as he 
in tho selection of his facts, and he would never have so 
degraded Fastolfe without some good authority for so 
doing. Now' all veracious chroniclers concur in their 
account of his valour. 

It has been said and believed that that inimitable 
creation, Falstoff, which most certainly is all Shak- 
speare's own, was taken from this same Sir John Fastolfe. 
But this, for many reasons, we beg leave to doubt. The 
Paston Letters contain nothing but what is to the credit 
and praise of Fastolfe ; nothing to connect him in any 
one respect with Sir John, the fat knight, whose feats 
and acts have raised many a laugh, both in the solitude 
of the study and in the crowded theatre. 

Sir John Fastolfe oecupios a very small share of our 
attention in tho First Part of Henry the Sixth, whereas, 
in the Merry Wives of. Windsor, and tho First and 
Second Parts of Henry the Fourth, Sir John Falstaff is 
the chief actor, and monopolises the most nromineni 
fiitnations. There is yet standing in the city or Norwich, 
in the district calM Tombland, a rambling irregular 
house, which was owned by Fastolfe, and most likely 
used by him as a town residence. Two extraordinaiy 
carved figum of wo^, called lespeotively Samson and 
Hercules, mount guSd in the paved court, and forcibly 
reoall old times. 


It is time to turn to the ruinous castle, 1iowttvef« nCid 
leave these inquiries as to the identity of the real Ftia- 
tolfes and fictitious Falstaffs for abler eoiumetiiatom to 
establish or disprove. 

Fortunately, the moat U perfect round the tower and 
west wall, and the shadows cast on the water on the one 
side by tbc ruins, mix with the unibrage^ma retteciioas 
of some old adi -trees on the opposite bank* There is 
no ivy on any part of tbc castle, but a peavtrse, wire- 
fully trained on the iM>m«r of tho tower, aids the nleaSimt 
effect of tho scene. It is ihc subjeet, above all othera, 
constantly chosen f(>r the pencil of all wauilt^rhig artists, 
who are frequently at a loss to know which side to take; 
and where any choice must be a happy one. It becomes 
almost an impoKsibilify to advise. To upon the 
spot, and recall tho mcmorablo age in wblcb these ves- 
tiges were a fair specimen of a gooilly baton's home, is 
to read a lesson upon tlie progress and iidvaiici iwent of 
our cnlightcniid ago. lilvory iuiiig bai< its uses - 

“ And this onr life exempt from public bniiul 
Kinds lon|;ucs in trees, books in the fiinnliitf mirt sins. 
Sermons in stones, luiii Kood in cxcrvthiiig.^’ 

The ploughshare and the rcaping-book have taken the 
place of sword and shield. The mniliMl warriiO’ sleciui 
in the rest that knows no waking ; ami the cclnvc'^ of the 
old walls ring no numj with the shouU and dot of the 
retainers, eager alike for the banquet or the tVa}. A 
now cycle in the worbl's liistory has stipcrvoncd. and a 
different race of ihink'nig and acting men move in the 
busy paths of life. 

This castle owes its present condition to tbc elrcum^ 
Htance of its having been besieged twice in tin* reign of 
Edward IV. ; and to a lamentable fire, occtidonetl 
by the carelc.ss negligence of a servant girl, which 
completed (ho ficsl ruction man's wilful violcmy began. 
There is a neat dwelling dose at hand, u hicb in its trim 
and orderly aspect, forn»s a (‘bceri’ul Cimirast to the 
decayed habitation of sneb far higher protenHiotts, t,k)WH 
I returning from juisturo (o iio stalled and housed for tho 
night, and a largt? stock of poultry of every dtserlptiou 
seeking their roosting places, aro very RUggcsijvu oh|oeU 
of gentle Kriglisli living. 

Not out of place, bui ever in keeping with the Ume 
and situation, is tlie \oico of some wandering heron, 
flying over marshy brake to its nest; and the owl's 
peculiar cry comes upon the car to remind tho visiUw of 
its association w'ith ruined tower and tree. So llnm> is 
mu.sic even in the ruiiiCMl hails of Oai.stcr t’astb'. tliough 
dulcimer and lute nrc silent : natiii'C. tlmuigh licr winged 
children, s)>caks in song, and completes all that ia want- 
ing to heighten the beauty, mournful though it he, of 
this retired solitude. 




[fa Original Poetry, the Name, real ^Ditmiied, of the Atilhor, (a 
printed in Hmall CapitaU under the title: in Helacdona, llii 
printed in ItaJici at the end. 1 


THE IX3ST IIOVK 


An Angel rose upon the winga of Night, 

And Darkness it wu^ light ; 

The pale-cyed star-watcb, Iremhling, shrink uw*n}, 

As though at dawn of day. 

The billows rag’d, the whirlwinds blew, 

And the tempest wilder grew ; 

A ves^r-bell ohiroes down tlm vale, 

And hushes the uprising gale— 

A note 80 soft and still, it woos the air, 

And bids the storm-fleuds back to their deep^hthotu’d lair. 
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The vision passes on in icy acom, 

And seeks the blushing mom ; 

For bell of prayer, a mneral toll 
Greets mournfully a parting soul ; 

The winds howl fearfully, 

The despairing pleads tearfully, 

But the hoarse rocks mock at his lonely moan, 
The wild waters stifle his last dcatli-groan— 
The waves flow'd calm as before, 

And a body lay cold on the shore. 


THE GRAVE. 


Tue grave is deep and stilly, 

Fear round its brink abides ; 

With veil oil dark and chilly. 

An unknown bind it hides. 

Its silence is unbroken 
By the sweet night-bird’s song ; 

Aflection’s flowery token 
Fades on the moss erelong. 

There widowed brides may bullish, 
And wring their hands in vain i 

The orphan’s cries of anguish 
Fierce not that dark domain. 

Yet, there alone can mortals 
Their rest, long wislicd-for, And ; 

There lies beyond those portals, 

A home for all mankind. 

The heart, long vainly pressing, 
Througii storms to reach the shore. 

Finds peace, that priceless blessing, 
Wliore it can bent no more. 


VILLAGE LYRICS. 

No. IV.— An Angler’s Song. 

W. URAILSFORD. 

The light hath shot athwart the sirciui 
Three mortal hours ago, 

And 1 have lett my morning dream 
To wander down below ; 

Where trout and perch so deftly glide 
In the shadows of the trees, 

And blossoms from iho orchard side 
Are floating round the bees. 

The world may hcoIT, — Yet what owe I P 
Let it laugh, — and still 
ril tune my merry melody 
To the click-cluck of the mill. 

With rod and lino I am a king. 

My subjects all obey ; 

The bullflnch plumes his diyiity wing, 
And sings for jpn to-day . 

The heron, fr ogaai? ^ 

Hath pausei^mote my path, 

The bittern, in the sedgy brake, 

Hath stayed bis screaming wrath. 

The world may scoff,— Yet what care I P 
Let it laugh,— and stiU 
ril tune my merry melody 
To the dick-clack of the mill. 

The birds arc singing madrigals 
Adown cacli bosky dell, 

And sweetly o’er the waterfiills 
** The native wood-notes** swell. 

My footsteps, sure, the bee doth know. 
By the braised and shrinking thyme ; 
Ho Were o’er the way 1 go, 

*Keatih the blossom o* tne lime. 

The world may scoff,— Yet what care IP 
Let it laughr-and still 4 

m tune my merry melody 
To the cudE-dadc of the mill. 


The very winds their tiihntes bear 
The river's coarse along. 

Whose perfume Alls the gentle air. 

Half harden’d with sweet song. 

And so 1 pass a pleasant time, 
Unmindful of the strife 
That mingles with the city’s chime, 

And sneaks of human life. 

The world may scoff,— Yet what care I P 
Let it laugh, — and still 
I’ll tune my merry melody 
To the dick-clack of the mill. 


JiUtecenaneottS. 

have here made onlyanosegay of culled flowers, and 
have brought notliing of my own, but the string that ties 
them.**— Montaigne. 

Time is like a ship which never anchora : while I am 
on hoard, 1 had better do those things that may profit 
me at my landing, than practise such as shall cause ray 
commitment when I come ashore. Whatsoever I do, 
I would think what will become of it when it is done. 
If good, I will go on to finish it; if bad, 1 will either 
leave off where 1 am, or not undertake it at all. Vice, like 
an unthrift, sells .away the inheritance, while It is but in 
reversion : but virtue, husbanding all things well, is a 
purchaser. — FeWuim. 

Those who place their affections at first on trifles for 
amusement, will find these trifles become at last their 
most serious concerns. — Goldsmith. 

The passions, like heavy bodies down steep hills, once 
in motion, move themselves, and know no ground but 
the bottom.— 

These latter ages of the world have declined into a 
softness above the effeminacy of Asian princes, and have 
contracted customs which those innocent and hcaltliful 
days of our ancestors know not, w^hoso piety w^as natural, 
whoso charity was operative, whose policy was just and 
valiant, and whose economy was sincere and proportion- 
able to tlio disposition and requisites of ualuro, — 
Jeremy Taylor. 

Taste and elegance, though they are reckoned only 
among the smaller and secondary morals, yet arc of no 
mean importance in the regulation of life. A moral 
tasto is not of force to turn vice into virtue ; but it re- 
commends virtue, with something like the blandish- 
ments of pleasure.— 

He whose heart is not excited upon the spot which a 
martyr has sanctified by his sufferings, or at the grave 
of one who has largely benefited mankind, must be more 
inferior to the multitude in his moral, than he can pos- 
sibly be raised above them in his intellectual nature. — 


Trust him little who praises all,^ him less who cen- 
sures all, and him least who is indifferent about all. — 
Lavater. 

N.B.— A Stamp^ Edition of this Periodical can be forwarded 
free of postage, on application to the Publisher, for the conve- 
nience of parties residing at a distance, price 2». 6d. per quarter. 
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CHAP. XV. 

A OlIABADE — NOT ALL ACTINO. 

IjAWLKaa’a peniLcncc, when lie learned the danger in 
which Fanny had been }ilaeed by his thoiightlcssuess 
and impetuosity, was so deep and sincere, that it was 
impossible to be angry 'with him ; and even (Jaklands, 
who at first declared he considered his conduct unpar- 
donable, was obliged to confess that, when a man had 
ov/fied his fault frankly, and told you he was really soriy 
for it, nothing remained but to forgive and forget it. 
And BO every thing fell into its old train once more, 
and tlie next low days pa'-'sed smootlily and uneventfully. 

I had again received a note from Clara, in answer to one 
I liad written to her. Its tenour was much the same as 
that of the last she had sent me. Cumberland was still 
ahpent, and Mr. Vernon so constantly occupied that she 
saw very little of him. She begged me not to attempt 
to visit her at present; a request intlic advisability of 
which reason so fully acquiesced, that although feeling 
rehcllcd against it with the greatest obstinacy, I yet felt 
bound to yield. Harrj^’s strength seemed now so tho- 
roughly re-established, that Sir «Tohn, who was never so 
happy as when he could exercise hospitality, had invited 
a ])arty of friends for tlic ensuing week, several of whom 
were to stjiy at tlie Hall for a few <lays, — amongst others, 
Freddy Coleman, who was to arrive bcforchaod, and 
assist in the preparations; for charades were to he 
enacted, and he was rcport>ed skilful in the arrangement 
of these saturnalia of civilized society, or, as he himself 
expressed it, he was “up to all the dodges connected with 
the minor domestic enigmatical melodrama.” By 
Harry's recommendation I despatched a letter to Mr. 
Frampton, claiming his promise of visiting me at Heath- 
field Cottage, urging as a reason for his now doing so, 
that he would meet four of his old Helmstonc acquaint- 
ance, viz. Oaklands, Lawless, Coleman, and myself. 
The morning after Coleman’s arrival, the whole party 
formed themselves into a committee of taste, to decide 
on the most appropriate words for the chamdes, select 
dresses, and, in short, make all necessary arrangements 
for realizing a few of the very strong and original, hut 
somewhat vague ideas, which everybody appeared to 
have conceived on the subject. 

“Now, ladies and gentlemen," began Freddy, who 
had been unanimously elected chairman, stago-iuanagcr, 
and commander-in-ehief of the whole affair, “ in the 
first place, who is willing to take a parti Let all those 
who wish for an engf^ement at the Theatre Royal, 
Hcathfield, hold up their bauds.” 

Lawless, Coleman, and 1, were the first who made the 
required signal, and next the little white palms of Fanny 
and Lucy Markham (whom Mrs. Coleman had mam 
over to my mother's custody for a few days) were added 
to the number. 

“ Harry, you’ll act, will you not 1” asked I. 

“ Not if you can contrive to do without me,** was the 


reply. “ 1 did it once, and never was so tired in iny Hfb 
before. I RuppoBo you moan to have speaking clmrados ; 
and there is something in the feeling that one has so 
many words to recollect, which obliges one to keep the 
memory always on the stretch, and the attention up to 
concert pitch, in a way iliat is far too fatiguing tn bo 
agreeable.” 

“ Well, as you plcfiso, most indolent of men ; pray, 
make yourself quite at home, this is Liberty Hall, isn't 
it, Lawless?” returned Coleman, with a guiiico at tho 
person named, who, seated on the table, with his togs 
twisted round the hack of a chair, was saoriflcl ug 
etiquette to comfort with tho most delightful iintHm- 
BciousncsR. 

“ Eh ? yes to he sure, no end of liberty,” rejoined Imw- 
less ; “ what are you laughing atl— my legs t— They ai*o 
very comfortable, I can tell you, if they’re^ not over 
ornamental ; never mind about altitude, let us got 
on to business, J vraut to know what I’m to do.” 

“ The first thing is to find out a good word,” returned 
Coleman. 

“What do you say to MaiHilock?” inquired I. 

“You might as well have IJIumlorbuRS while you are 
about it,” was the re}»ly. “ No, both words are dreadfully 
huckiieyed ; let us Iry and find out something origiiml 
if possible." 

“ Ehl yes, something original, by all moans; what 
do you Rjiy to Stoeph* cluiso V' suggested Lawless. 

“ Original, certainly,” ivturnoil Freddy; “but thi^ro 
might be difiiciiUioH in tho w:iy. For insianeo, how 
would you set about acting n sicojdo T 

“ Eh ? never though i. of that,” rejoined Lawless ; “ I 
really don't know, unless Oaklands would stand with a 
fool’s cap on his head to look like one.” 

'‘Much obliged, Lawlcbs; but I'd rather b© excused,” 
replied Harry, smiling. 

“ I’ve got an idea !” exclaimed I. 

“No! you don't say BO? you are joking,” remarked 
Freddy, in a tone of afibeted surprise. 

“ Stay a minute,” conilnuod 1, musing, 

“ Certainly, as long as you and Sir John like to hee|f 
me,” nyoined Coleman, politely. 

“ Yes ! that will do ; come here, Freddy," added !(, 
and, drawing him on one side, 1 communicated to htm 
my ideas on the subject, of which, after suggesting one 
or two improvements on my original deslj^, he was 
graciously pleased to approve. what this idea eott- 
slstcd, the reader will be appr^ltiin duo time. Bufiiee 
it at present to add, that F'anny having consetiWd to 
perform the part of a hor-maid. and it being neeaesary 
to provide her with a lover, Lawless volunteered fiok' the 
character, and supported his claim with so much Mrse* 
vorance, not to say obstinacy, that Coleman, albbt he 
considered him utterly nnsnitod to the part, was to 
yield to his importunity. 

For the next few days Heaihfield Hall presented one 
continual scene of bustle and confUiloii. Csrp^tcra 
were at work converting the library Into an exmifore 
theatre. Ladies and lodies’^malds ware busily ocel^ed 
in manufacturing dreoaea Lawless spent whole nanrs 
in pacing up and down the billiard-fomn, reeliiii|f hit 
part, which had been remodelled to anit him, and the 
acquisition^ which appeared a labonr analogous ta that 
of Sisyphus, as, by the time he reached |he end af hia 
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task, he had inmiably forgotten the beginning. Every 
one was in a state of the greatest eagerness and excite- 
ment about something— nobody exactly knew what ; and 
the interest Ellis took in the whole affair was wonderful 
to behold. The unnecessary number of times people ran 
up and down stairs was inconceivable, and the pace at 
which they did so terrific. Sir John spent his time in 
walking about with a hammer and a bag of nails, one of 
which he was constantly driving in and clenching 
beyond all power of extraction, in some totally wrong 
place, a line of conduct which reduced the head car- 
penter to the borders of insanity. 

On the morning of the memorable day when the 
event was to come off, Mr. Frampton made his appear- 
ance in a high state of preservation, shook my mother 
by both hands as warmly as if he had known her from 
childhood, and saluted the young ladies Mdth a hearty 
kiss, to their extreme astonishment, which a paroxysm 
of grunting (wound up by the usual soliloquy, ‘'Just 
like me 1”) did not tend to diminish. A largo party was 
invited in the evening to witness our performance, and, 
as some of the guests began to arrive soon after nine, it 
was oonsidered advisable that the actors and actresses 
should go and dress, so that they might be in readiness 
to appear when called upon. 

The entertainments began with certain tahleavx- 
viiHina, in which both Harry and I took a part ; the 
former having been induced to do so by the assurance 
that nothing would bo expected of him but to stand 
still and be looked at— an occupation which even he 
could not consider very hard work: and exceedingly 
well worth looking at he appeared when the curtain 
drew up, and discovered him as the Leicester in Scott’s 
novel of "Kenilworth,” the magnificent dress setting off 
his noble figure to the utmost advantage; while Funny, 
as Amy Kobsart, looked prettier and more interesting 
than I had ever seen her before. Various tahleavx 
were in turn presented, and passed ofif with much edat, 
and then Hiere was a pause before the charade, the 
grand event of the evening, commenced. Oaklands 
and I, having nothing to do in it, (Fanny having per- 
spaded Mr. Frampton to undertake a short part which 
I. was to have performed, but which she declared was so 
exactly suited to him that she would never forgive him 
if he refused to fill it,) wished the actors success, and 
came in front to join the spectators. 

After about ten minutes of breathle.s8 expectation, 
the curtain drew up, and exhibited Scene Ist,* the Bar 
of a Country Inn : — and here 1 shall adopt the play- 
wright's fashion, and leave the characters lo tell their 
own tale 

SCKNB 1. 

Enter Susan Covjftlip, the Barmaid (Fanny), and John 
Slmi-oatSf the Ostler (Lawless). 

John. Well Susan, girl, what sort of a morning 
have you had of itl how's master's gout to-day? 

Susan* Very bad, John, very bud indeed ; he has 
not got a leg to stfy|d upon ; and as to his shoe, tty 
everything we con tli^c of, we can't make him put his 
foot in it 

[Eastempore soliloquy hy Lawless. Precious odd if 
be doesn't, for he's not half up in his part, I know ] 

John* Can’t you, really? well, if that’s the case, I 
needn’t a^ how his temper is 1 
Susan* Bad enough, 1 can tell yon; Missus has 
plenty to bear, poor thing ! 

John* Indeed ehe and she's too young and 
pretty to be used in that manner. Ah ! that comes of 
marrying an old man for his money; sba^s uncommon 
pretty, to be sure, I only knows one prettier face in the 
whole village. 

Susan {with air of forced unconcern). Aye, 
John, and whose may that be, pray? Mary Bennett, 
perhaps, (Hr Lucy Jones 1 
\ John. No, it ain't either of them. 

Susan* Who is it, then! | 


John* Well, if you must needs knew, the party's 
name is Susan. 

Susan {still wiOi an air of unconsciousness)* Let mo 
see, where is there a Susan ? let me think a minute. Oh ! 
one of Darling the blacksmith's girls, 1 dare say ; it’s 
Susan Darling ! 

John (ruhhinff his nosey and looking cunning). Well, 
'tis Susan darling, certainly; yes, you’re about right 
there — Susan, darling. 

Susan {pouting). So you’re in love with that girl, 
are you, Mr. John? A foolish, flirting thing, that cares 
for nothing but dancing and finery ; a nice wife for a 
poor man she'll make, indeed— charming ! 

John. Now don’t go and fluster yourself about 
nothing, it ain’t that girl as I’m in love with ; I was 
only a-making fun of you. 

Susan (crossly). There, I wish you wou’dn’t keep 
teasing of me so ; I don’t care anything about it — 
dare say I’ve never seen her. 

John. Oh ! if that’s all, I’ll very soon show her to 
you— come along. {Takes her hand, and leads her up 
to the looking-glass.) There's the Susan I'm in love 
with, and hope to marry some day ; hasn’t t-he got a 
pretty face? and isn’t she a nARLiNO? (Susan looks 
aA him for a minute, and then hursts into tears ; bell 
rings violently, and a> gruff voice calls impailiently, 
Susan ! Susan !) 

Susan. Coming, Sir, coming. ( Wipes her eyes with 
her apron.) 

John. Ijct the old curmudgeon wait ! (Voice behind 
the. se.enes, John! -John Ostler, 1 say !) Coming, Sir; 
yes, Sir. Sir, indeed — an old brute ; but now, Susan, 
what do you say? do you love mcl and will you have 
me for a husbaiun (Takes her hand.) 

( Voice. John I John ! I say. Susan ! where arc you ? 
A nd enter Mii. Fjiampton, dressed as the. Landlord, on 
crutches, and with his gouty foot in a sling.) 

Landlord. John! you idle, good-for-nothing vaga- 
bond, why don’t you come when you’re called?— eh? 

Susan. Oh, Sir I John was just coming. Sir ; and so 
was I, Sir, if you please. 

Landlord. You, indeed — ugh ! you’re just as bad as 
he is, making love in comers, (aside. Wonder whether 
she docs really,) instead of attending to the customers; 
nice set of servants I have, to be sure. If this is all 
one gets by inn-keepiug, it’s not worth having. I keep 
the inn, and I expect the inn to keep me. (Aside. 
TIorrid old joke, what made mo put that in, I wonder ! 
ju.st like me— umph!) There's my wife, too — pretty 
hostess she makes. 

John. So she docs, master, sure-ly. 

Landlord Hold your tongue, fool — what do you 
know about it ? (Bell lings.) There, do you hear that ? 
run and see who that is, or I shall lose a customer by 
your carelessness, next. Oh ! the bother of servants, 
oh! the trouble of keeping an inn! .(Hobbles out, 
driving Susan and John hefore him. Curtain falls.) 

As the first scene ended, the audience applauded 
loudly, and then began hazarding various conjectures 
as to the possible meaning of what they had witnessed. 
While the confu.sion of sounds was at the highest, 
Oaklands drew me on one side, and inquired, in an 
under tone, what I thought of Lawdess’s acting. “ I was 
ai;recably surprised,” returned I, “ I had no notion he 
would have entered into the part so thoroughly, or have 
acted with so much spirit.” 

" He did it con amove, certainly," replied Oaklands, 
with bitterness ; " 1 considered his manner objectionable 
in the highest degree. 1 wonder you can allow him to 
act with your sister ; that man is in love with her-^ 1 
feel sure of it he meant every word he said. 1 hate 
this kind of thing altogether-^1 never approved of it ; 
ho lady should be subjectcid to such annoyance." 

Supposing it really were as you fimey, Harry, how 
do you know it would bo so grqat an annoyance ? It is 
just possible Fanny may like hfm," rejoined I. 
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** Oil, certainly ! pray let me know when I am to 
con^mtulato yon/’ replied Oaklands, with a scornful 
laugh; and turning away abruptly, he crossed the 
room, joined a party of young ladies, and began talking 
and laughing with a recklessness and excitability 
quite unusual to him. While he was so doing, the 
curtain drew up, and discovered 

Scene T1. — best room in the inn. 

Enter Smart, showimj in HyacinUt Adonia Brown 

(Coleman), dressed as a caricatare of the fashion, 

with Icmon’Coloured kid gloves, noisy-patteriied trow- 

sera, siioriing-eoat, A'c, 

Susan. This is the settiii’-room, if you please, Sir. 

Hyacinth {fixing his glass in his eye, and scrutinizing 
the apartment). Tins is the settin’-woom, is it ? to 6r), 
to incubate as a hen — can’t mean that, I imagine — 
pwovincial idiom, pwobably— aw — ^ya’as — I dare say I 
shall be able to exist in it as long as may be necessary 
— ar— lot me have dinnaar, young woman, as soon as it 
can be got wcady. 

Susan. Yes, Sir. What would you please to like, 
Sir? 

Hyacinth {looking at her with his glass still in his 
eye). Hem ! pwetty gal— ar— like, my dear, like?— (vewy 
pwetty gal !) 

Susan. Beg pardon, Sir, what did you say you would 
like? 

Hyacinth. Chickens tondar here, my dear ? 

Susan. Very tender. Sir. 

ITyacinih {approaching her). What s your name, my 
dear i 

Susan. Susan, if you please, Sir. 

JJyaci nth. V c wy pwetty uani o, indeed — {A side. Gal's 
worth cultivating — I’ll do a little bit of fascination.) 
Alicm ! Cliickcns, Susan, are not the only things that 
can be tendar {Advances, and attempts to lake her 
hand. Enter John hastily, and rum against Hyacinth, 
apparently hy uccidfMt.) 

Hyacinth {angrily). Now, foliar, where are you push- 
ing to, eh? 

John. Beg parding, Sir, J was a looking for you, Sir, 
( places h i mself between Susan and Hyacinth). 

Hyacinth. Looking for me, fellar ? 

John. 1 ha' rubbed down your horse, Sir, and I was 
a wishiu’ to know when you would like him fed. (Makes 
signs to Susan to leave the room). 

Hyacinth. JPed? — ^aw !— directly, to be’ su-ar. (To 
Susan, who is going out.) Ar — don’t you go. 

John. No, dir, 1 ain't a going. When shall I water 
him, Sir ? 

Hyacinth {Aside. Foliar talks os if the animal wore 
a pot of mignonette). Ar— you’ll give him some wataar 
as soon as he's eaten his dinnaar. 

Jofm. Worry good, Sir; and how about hay. Sir? 

Hyacinth {aside. What a bo-ar the fellar is ; I wish 
he’d take himself off.) Woally, I must leave the hay to 
your disewession. 

John. Werry well. Sir ; couldn't do a better thing, 
Sin How about his clothing ? shall 1 keep a cloth on 
him, Sir ? ( Winks at Susan, who goes out laughing.) 

Hyacinth. Yaas ! you can keep a cloth on— ar— and 
— that will do. ( Waves his hand towards tlw door.) 

John. Do you like his feet stopped at night, Sir? 

Hyacinth. Ar— I leave all those points to my gwoom 
—ar— would you go ? 

John, I suppose there will be uo harm in water- 
brushing his mane? 

Hyadnth (angrily), Ar— wcally I— ar— will you go? 

John. Becos some folks thinks it makes the hair 
come off. 

Hyacinth (indignandg), Ar— leave the woom, fellar I 

John. Yes, Sir; you may depend upon me iakin' 
proper care on him, Sir ; and if I should think o' any 
thing else, I'll be sure to come and ask you, Sir. (Goes 
out grinning.) 


HycudnAh, Howwid Ibllar— I thought t should nflinr 
get wid of him— it’s evident hQ*s jcalous^-Hir, gocid i4ea 
— ril give him something to bo jealoiis of. HI wing 
the bell, and linisb captivating Susan. Ht enier 

John.) 

John, W^ant mo, Sir? Hero 1 ath, Sir— ib(l the hotao. 

Sir. 

Hyacinth (waving his hand angrily taUHifd^ 
door). Ar— go away, fellar, and tell the young woman 
to answer that l)cll. (John teaiies the room, 

** If 1 do I’m blessed.” Hyacinth struts up to th^ g/ueA 
arranges his hair, pulls up his shirt collar, and fi^go 
itgai n. lie-enter Susan ). 

Hyacinth. I'ray, Susan, ai’c you goiug to bo mawwied 1 

Susan (colouring). No, Sir -a— yes, Sir - 1 oau’t toll, 

Sir. 

Hyacinth. No, Sir — yea, Sir— ar--l see how it is- * 
the idea has occurred to you —it's Uiat foliar Joliii, I 
.suppose ? 

Susan. Yes, Sir— it’s John, Sir, if you please. 

Hyacinth. Well — ar — I don't exactly please. Now 
listen to me, Susan. I’m an indepcniloni gntiMeiuan, 
vewy wich (tiside. Wish I wan) —lots of servants and caw- 
wdages, and all that sort of thing. I only want a wifb, 
and, captivated by your beauty, fm wosolved to mawwy 
you. (Aside. That will do ihu business.) 

Susan. La I Sir, you’re joking. 

Hyacinth. Ar— I never joke— ar— of course you 
consent ? 

Susan. To marrj' you, Sir ? 

Hyacinth. Ar— yes— to inawwy mo. 

Siisan. What! and give up tioim? 

Hyacinth. I fear we cannot dispense with that 
sacwifice. 

Susan, And yon w'ould have mo prove false in niy 
true love, — deceivt) n poor lad I hat (‘anes for me ; wring 
his honest licart, ami perhaps drive him to take to evil 
courses, for tlic sake of your lino carriages and HcrvfintH? 
No, Sir, if you was a duke, 1 would not give up John to 
marry you. ^ 

Hyacinth. Vewy fine, you ili<l that little bit of con- i 
siancy in vewy good style, but now iiaving weUoved yoUr 
feelings, you may as well do a llttio l)il of natui*e. imd 
own that, woman-] iko, you have changed your mind. 

Susan. When 1 do, Sir, I’ll l)e sure to lot you know, 
(Aside. A dandified fop ! wby,JohiVs worth twenty studi 
us him.) I'll send .John in with your dinner, Sir. 
[Curtsies and exit, leaving Hyacinth transfixed unfih 
astonishment.'] 

Scene HI. — front of inn. 

Enter Susan with black ribbons in her cap. 

Susan. Heigho I so the gout's carried off poor old 
master at last. Ah ! well, he was alw*ays a great plague* 
and it's one's duty to be resigned- bo's been deau ttiotw 
than two montb'i now, aud it's above u month 
miHtress went to Broadstairs for a change, and left John 
and mo to keep house - ah 1 it Was very pleasant-^ we 
was 80 comfortable. Now if in a year or two miatiusi 
was to sell the business, and .Tolm and me could Htvo 
money enough to buy It, aud was to lie married, gad 
live hero ; la 1 I should be as happy m the doyV 
I've been dull enough ihi lost week though " for Iasi wii- 
day — no, last Saturdi^*— that is, tlie Satardav 
last, John went for a holiday to see his frleudH in Yglk- 
ahlre, and there's lieen nobody at heme but. me and the 
cat— 1 can’t think what ailed him Imfbtw hu went awgy. 
he seemed to avoid mo like— mid when ho bid me Med I 
bye, he told me if 1 should happen to pick up a swiet- 
heart while he was gone, he wogld not qg Jealous -wgat 
could he mean by that? I dare say he only said it Ip 
tease mo— 1 ought to have a letter soon to say when 
mistress is coming back. [^E/iter boy Uttc.r, wiM 
he gifjes 0 Susan and exit. ) Well, Dial i« rndous-^it 

is from BiK^tairs, I see by the post marks Why, bless 
me, it's in John'e band-writing— ho ean’t ho at Bread- 
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BtairB, Barcly^I feel all of a tremble. , (Opens the letter 
and reads,) ** My dear SeuBon, Hafter i left yeu, i tbort 
i ahould not ave time to go hall the way to York, bo by 
way of a change i cum down here, where I met poor 
Mrs. who seemed quite in the dumps and low like, about 
old master being dead, which is human natur cut down 
like grass, Seusan, and not having a crcctur to speak to, 
naturally took to me, which was an old tho* humbel 
friend, Seusan — aiid>*-4o not think me guilty of hincon- 
Btancy, which I never felt, but the long and short of it 
is, that we was married” (the wretch !) ** yesterday, and 
is comin home to-morrow, where T hopes to remain vexy 
faithfully your aifexionate Master and Mrs. 

John and Bistset Shortoats.” 

[Susan tears the leUer, hursts into tears, and sinks 
hack into a chair, fainting — csirtain drops ^ 

[When we commenced] the third portion of this our 
veritable history, and induced the reader to accompany 
his Old Companions through certain New Scenes, 
we announced our intention of rendering it the con- 
clusion of our adventures, and wo were sincere in so 
doing, fully purporting by the end of the last chapter 
to have had ourselves comfortably shot, married, or 
drowned (for wo trust we are not reserved for hanging), 
out of the way. But as we unrolled the volume of our 
past life, and recalled the shadow of bye-gone days, old 
recollections crowded upon us, and our story grew upon 
our hands till it was impossible to compress it into the 
limits we had originally assigned it. Shall we, then, be 
asking too much of our gentle Public, if we beg them to 
grant one more last appearance to their old favourite, 
Frank Fairlcgh?] 

A SLIGHT SKETCH OP MEN AND MANNERS 
IN LANCASHIRE. 

This county possesses an amount of interest which 
cannot be surpassed certainly, and most likely is not to 
be equalled, by any British province. If we regard it 
as a mart for the fabrication and sale of textures and 
fabrics suited to the wants of all climes, and neces- 
saiyto the convenience of every nation, it is full of 
interest; but when wo find — seeing, os we do, social 
wants known only to people in the most advanced 
stages of civilization, anticipated by the co-operation of 
art and science — ^the traces, nay, the very types, of man- 
ners and habits suitable only to the primeval stages 
of society, a feeling of astonishment is naturally 
awakened. 

The natives of Lancashire are by nature hardy and 
robust; of Saxon origin, they maintained to a recent 
period, the athletic amusements, the language, the 
hospitality, and, above all, the democratic, or if it may 
be BO termed, the plebeian character of that people. 
Indeed, their dialect differed almost as widely from that 
of their neighbours to the north, as it did from that of 
the Southerns. 

Although at the commencement of the present 
century the manufactures of Lancashire had arrived at 
such importance as to constitute the leading feature in 
the commerce of this oountxy, the habits and ideas of the 
mass of the population yet remained unchanged, or 
had but slightly degenerated from their pristine dm- 
plicity-— perhaps, wo ought to say, from their native 
barbarism. An unnatural description of labour had 
not yet reduced the physical power, nor had the 


amenities of southern society invaded the coarse habits 
and savage bearing of the men of Lancashire. Since 
that period the change in the character of the people 
inhabiting the towns, especially, has been truly mar- 
vellous — ^wonderful in its kind, and rapid in the deve- 
lopment The rural districts can still furnish 
specimens worthy of former times, it is true, the very 
existence of which, when brought into the populous 
quarters, and placed in juxta-position to the emaciated 
and shrunken pigmies of the factory — presenting the 
very extremes of power and imbecility— show, in a most 
striking manner, the present anomalous condition of 
the pursuits, habits, and general capabilities of the 
working population. But to disregard specific changes, 
and to adhere to our purpose of giving a few remarks 
respecting Lancashire manners. Surnames are as little 
used as possible ; the people of a whole district, or the 
hands employed in a large manufactory, distinguishing 
and addressing each other by their Christian names, 
preferring, when some more special mark may be 
necessary, to invent an appellation descriptive of some 
personal or circumstantial peculiarity connected with 
the party spoken of, to formally making use of his 
surname. Consistent in their primitive ideas in this 
respect, the prefix of Mister is seldom given, some of 
the most wealthy manufacturers in the county being 
familiarly alluded to by their own workpeople merely by 
the use of their names, without prefix or appendage; thus 
the family of the Fieldcns, who in wealth may vie with 
princes, are never spoken of in their own neighbourhood 
otherwise than as John Fieldcn, Henry, &c. Formerly, 
in many parts of the county, surnames were totally 
disregarded — if they had ever been introduced— one 
man being distinguished from another of the same 
name by his particular genealogy, which, indeed, 
was recounted, whenever, in being spoken of, his simple 
name was not sufficiently descriptive. Thus, John’s 
father being William, he would bo styled Jack o’ Bill, 
to distingiiish him from other men of the name of 
John, who, in like manner, would bo known by connect- 
ing their own with their father's'^namo. Then John, 
the son of William, having a son Peter, would by 
paternity attach his sire’s, as well, as his own name to 
the boy’s, and so he would be Peter jo' Jack o' Bill, and 
in this manner a string of epithets amounting to per- 
haps a score would be applied to one individual : this 
remarkable vestige of Saxon simplicity is not entirely 
obliterated oven at the present day. About fifteen 
years ago public attention was, in some.dcgree, drawn 
to this peculiar subject frqm the following incident. 
An old man, upwards of eighty years of age, with his 
son, a powerful man of middle life, occupied a lonely 
alehouse, situated on a moor in the neighbourhood of 
Saddlcworth ; the old man and his son were murdered 
after a bloody conflict^ at noon-day, by five Irish reapers. 
The circumstances Of unusual atrocity which accom- 
panied this deed, together with the audacity of the 
perpetrators, who made their inhuman attack in the 
light of day, attracted to the spot numbers of the 
curious from distant parts of the country, who, in pur- 
suit only of the particulars of the occurrence, gathered 
astonifdiing information relative to the manners and 
customs of the locality. The public-house was called 
Bill 0 * Jack's house ; Bill was the name of the old man, 
who inherited it from his ancestor Jack. The younger 
man, who was butchered with his father Bill, only 
awaited his parent’s demise to add a third name to his 
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TOtemal roof; supposing he were named after his grand- 
father, the new titlo of the house would have been 
J ack o’ Bill o' J ack’s. An anecdote is related of a girl 
in this district who upon being presented with a letter 
at her father’s door bv a messongcr who inquired for 

him as Mr. , using his surname, returned it with the 

answer that she knew no such person ; an act of forget- 
fulness imputed to the fact of her rarely, if over, having 
heard her father spoken of otherwise than by his 
Christian name appended to those of his progenitors. 
This circumstance will appear the more singular when 
it is known that the person referred to was a man of 
some property and consideration in his neighbourhood ; 
indeed, a man of lower rank in that locality could 
scarcely have had a letter sent to him. 

In this same neighbourhood in particular, and 
throughout the country, a barbarous mode of fighting 
prevails, designated, to distinguish it from boxing, 
(which is rarely resorted to and but little known,) ** up- 
and-down,” a very descriptive term, os tho one who is 
thrown may be mutilated and bruisod ad libitum by 
his antagonist, whilst on the ground and powerless. 
These contests, moreover, are subject to no specific 
rules, feet, hands, and teeth, being the ready agents of 
war; indeed, the combatants arc often supplied with 
strongly-made boots, well studded at the fore part with 
hook-headed nails, for the purpose of using the feet with 
effect ; an approved mode of doing which is, after one 
of the two is thrown, and whilst he still remains pro- 
strate, for the other to retreat a few paces in order to gain 
an impetus, when he will rush upon his antagonist, and 
wilii his greatest possible force administer a kick, by 
which, probably, several ribs will bo broken, or more 
serious injuries than fractured bones be inflicted. In 
tho particular locality referred to, one favourite mode of 
treating tho fallen is, ** putting the damper in,” i. e. 
throttling, which sometimes ends fatally. At races and 
fairs, only a very few years since, scenes of tho most 
disgusting description might be witnessed ; a couple of 
men, sometimes boys, stretched on the ground, fighting 
like dogs, and streaming with blood from wounds 
inflicted by the teeth, the prostrate position of tho 
brutes precluding tho use of the more serious aids, tho 
feet. So frequent and fatal have been these up-and- 
down fights in former years, that the assizes at Lan- 
caster seldom passed without the trial of some man- 
slaughter case arising out of the destruction of one or 
more parties at these savage orgies. 

Amongst the barbarous sports annually practised at 
wakes, Uic baiting of bulls, badgers, and sometimes 
bears, stood prominent : this cruel pastime was not dis- 
continued until it became illegal, by tho passing, a few 
I years ago, of the Act of Parliament against cruelty to 
I animals. 1 may relate, as characteristic of the scene 
and the actors, a little colloquy which passed between 
two iriends as they were about to return homo from one 
of these merry-makings. One of the men addressed his 
companion as follows : — ** Hast t' foughten 1” (Have 
you fought 1) and receiving the answer, “ Now” (No), ex- 
claimed, *'Geh thee foughten, and lot’s goo whoam,” 
(Fight, and let us go home). The advice was followed ; 
the man ran up to a bystander and knocked him down, 
for tho sole purpose of aflbrding gratification to his 
savage love of violence, without an opportunity for tho 
indulgence of which the holiday would have been 
spiritless. 

The parish of Manchester is of very great extent, 
comprising not only the towns of Manchester and Sal- 
ford, but stretching for many miles over the surrounding 
districts ; the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the collegmte 
church is, consequently, veiy considerable. Nor is it a 
vested power merely that it exercise; it possesses a 
vital, a sort of traditionary, influence in church matters 
over the people, especially those living in the more 
remote districts within tho extensive boundaries of its 
right. 

Many of the common people would almost consider 


a marriage solemnised in any other than owd 
churoh” invalid ; this feeling is especially Itredomlnaat 
among the oountiy people, who, on oceaslons of ohria* 


tenings and marriages, flock to its sacred imrcli, te the 
total disregard of the numerous now churches, althpuch 
the latter bo in their own immediate nelghbtmrhood.* 

To apportion a few more minutes to Manchester* As 
it gradually assumed tho position of a inetntpolle^-the 
capital of the manufacturing distrlot-— it became the 
resort of enterprising capitalists, both foreign and 
native; and thus, while its population reoelvod, as it 
were, an instantaneous and immense aocoleralloiiti the 
native manners wore blended with, and amellarat4ui by, 
the more refined usages of tho straa^rs. Tlic v«uy 
nature of tho induoemout, which w'os sunicient to ttupol 
men at remoto distances to make this their ooniiMon 
place of abode, is also a guarantee of tbelr being indi- 
vidually of an enterprising and ambitious spirit, to say 
tho least. Tho social habits of a particular class have 
no doubt been greatly modified by Germans, who now 
constitute a great portion of tho wholo community. 

Besides the circumstance of a number of moving 
spirits, being, as it w'cro, amal^matcd into one vast 
mind, there is another cause of the sudden dovolopment 
of the intellectual power of Manchester — the articles of 
trade which it produced were not obtained except by 
various and most elaborate processes of iiioohaiiical 
I skill ; occupatlous so Biimulaiing to tho energies of the 
i human mind could not fail to produce cflbcts even oii 
those who, performing an assigned part only, might 
almost bo ihcmsolvcs considorod components of the 
great machine. Hueb being ilto fact, we can easily 
understand bow tho taste of tho community canto to 
show itself in the lovo of scientific pursuits, and 0 J\lrty- 
ments which enliven tho faculties of the mind rathiu* 
than please tho natural propensities. Thus tho iiistilti- 
tlons, which arc at once tho wonder of neighbours and 
the admiration of strangers, earno to be ostahlish<Hl, 
from which arc prumulgod those enlarged principles 
and true notions which charaetAirize not merely the 
general tone in this important town and district, but 
even individual undertukiiigs and private views. In 
those localities where this now state of things is yet U> 
commence, the people are still the uncivilized, tho barba- 
rous Saxons they have ever been. More than this, in the 
very town spokou of there arc particular noighbou^ 
ho(^H — whole districts — in which tho native mantien!i 
still prevail ; their denizens exist without tho infiueuco 
of this precocious, and yet limited, intolloctual dictii- 
tion. In fact, tho dissimilar charmdor of different divi^ 
sions of tho community is particularly worthy of note i 
on the right hand, wc observe knowledge, civilization, 
refinement; on the other, not merely tlio nhseneo of 
these, not merely vulgarity and*coursenebs, but positive 
ignorance, ylolcuco, and brutality. The transition from 
Athenian politeness to Gothic barbarism is often suddoii 
and complete, and somctiiueH without Gtore being aity 
great disparity in tlm rank or station of tho iiidlviduab 
or wealth of the class, in which this difl'croiice may Ut 

(1 ) Amongst the various chB])els in this venemblo ediflve, rori»«riy 
appropriated to their respective fouuders, as |>t!eulmr plniwt in 
Which to worship, land os the burying-plai^s of iheinsulves and 


their descendants, is one hflongii.g to Hir Thoiitas Joseph de 
ford, of Troffbrd Park, near Miwehcbter, Koinan Cattiolic gea^ 


man, whose arms ere einblasoned on several windows Ih wo 
church. Although this chapel has been Incorpotati'd with tlat 
portion of the church applied U> tlie use of the norUhionors geiite- 
rolly, it is still the property of Uie Ttaflbrd family, who now, ailu 


rally, it is still the property of Uie Ttaflbrd family, who now, ailu 
days of yore, bury their, dead here. A few years ago, tiiu second sun 
of the gentleman above named died, and was burled under tl^ 


chapel. The funeral was conducted in rather a remarkable uiiiii* 
ner. Before the body was removed from the roof of Us anvesteii 
a Romish ^est said over it the buriol-Mrvice, oa adopted by ^ 
Church of Rome; and on the arrival of the oolftn at t}ui ehurifo 
porch It was met by a clergyman, attached to the church, in Ida 
canonicals, who, with two Romish priests, attended it lu the graw# 
into which it was lowered in tlhnet. 

Madame Malibron, who suddenly expired atManeheiter, durhif 
one of the musical feativoli given there, was, by the desire of thb 
owner, buried underneath theTrofford ehapel: subitiiueaily tlw 
body was exhumed, and conveyed to the cominent. 
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observed : as certain portions of the labouring popula- 
tion, not yet illumed by the new light, remain almost 
in their primitive rndeness ; so a sacred few of the rich 
and influential, not necessarily coming, or refusing to 
be allured within the sphere of this luminary, maintain 
in all their integrity their provincial manners. 

The advanced state of society in Manchester, and the 
surrounding parts, is attributable to the peculiar cir- 
cumstances attendant upon the introduction of manu- 
factures into the country. Had this never happened, 
the people of Ijancashire, far from serving as pattems 
to the whole kingdom, would now have been literally 
barbarous, and their habits and manners would have 
been such as to excite the astonishment of their more 
civilized countrymen. Their brutality would have been 
of that description which characterized the middle ages, 
if, indeed, it would not have exceeded the rndeness of 
the Southerns at any distinguishable epoch in the his- 
toiy of man. 


THE MAIDEN AUNT.-No. IV.» 

CHAP. V. 

Selp-cokokit is either intensely obstinate or servilely 
pliant, according to the breadth of the basis of self-con- 
fidence on which it rests. Mrs. Willoughby was so 
anxious to establish her claim to be considered an un- 
taught genius, that she was afraid to oppose Mr. 
Thornton’s opinion, and chimed in with it so readily 
that she hoped to throw her original view quite into the 
background. But she was really good-natured, and she 
therefore proceeded to claim his sympathy for her un- 
fortunate proUg(‘.G on other grounds. 

They are so voiy poor,” she said, ** and such deserv- 
ing people. Quito gentlewomen, too.” 

Miss Brown rose abruptly. “ T would rather go. if 
you please,” she said, in a low tremulous voice, to Edith, 
her colour varying, and her hands shaking as she tried 
to fasten her bonnet. Mamma is only waiting for me 
at the lodge. 1 — ” Edith cut short her distressing 
effort at composure by drawMng her ami within hers, 
and leading her at once into the garden. 

*'Q'hc air will do you good,” said she, soothingly. 

** Oh, pray excuse me — I have been very foolish,” re- 
turned her companion, hurriedly, ** I could not help it. 
Indeed 1 have not intended to be conceited, 1 never 
wanted to be a genius — only wc arc poor, you see and 
her cheek burned as she spoke tho word with painful 
emphasis, ” and they all fancied 1 had talent ; and 1 
have been thinking for n long time that 1 should be 
able to save mamma from having to w'ork for her liveli- 
hood — and she — ” here her assumed strength gave way 
at once, and bursting into tears, she added, Oh, how 
shall 1 tell hor 1” 

Lot me oomc with you,” said Edith, much dis- 
tresseA “ Pray don’t try to restrain your feelings — 
don't tliink of me as a stranger. Sit down on this 
bench — ^there — (taking her hand) yon will bo better 
soon.” 

** I am better now,” faltered she, struggling to re- 

f ress her sobs. *' I will go at once. Pray excuse me. 

would rather go alone. You are very kind. 1 am ex- 
tremely obliged to you, but 1 would rather go by 
myself.” 

You shall do exactly as you please,” replied Edith, 
gently, and cordially shaking her young companion’s 
hand, ere she dropped it. ** But are you sure that yon are 
able to walk so far as the lodge without assistance T’ 

“ 0 yes, quite, thank you,” answered Miss Brown, 
with forced cheeifulncss and a painful smile. "lam 
well again, I assure you. It is much better as it is. I 
shall never be so foolish a^n,” she added, wiUi a 
dreaiy, desolate resignation, Tike one whose life has 
been roblied of the single hope which gave it light and 

(1) Cpntlhued from page S91. 


colour, and who is . trying to believe that tho neutral 
tint of aimless indifference is better than either. 

" I wish I could persuade you—” began Edith, with 
some hesitation. 

"No; do not,” interrupted she <iuickly, "do not 
rsuade me, out of kindness, to believe again. It is 
tter to know the truth at once ; and hope is only 
another name for disappointment. Good-bye, and th^k 
you vciT much.” She turned as she was leaving Edith, 
and suddenly, with an averted face and much agitation 
of manner, said, " Will you forgive my asking you one 
more favour! Mrs. Willoughby is veiy kind, and 1 
am very grateful to her, but — ” she stopped, seemingly 
unable to articulate another word. 

" You don’t wish to sco her again,” cried Edith, 
oager to divine her moaning, and save her from the pain 
of expressing it. " 1 will take care that she docs not 
follow you.” 

" Thank you,” said the other, half smiling, " but I 
did not mean that.” 

" What then !” inquired Edith. 

" Why, she may probably—-! am afraid— out of mis- 
taken kindness— she might ask to have those drawings 
bought— for charity — and, will you prevent this 1” The 
last words were spoken with sudden vehemence, and 
she clasped her hands over her burning face. 

" Trust it to me,” said Edith earnestly and kindly. 
" Don’t let that idea trouble you for a moment. I will 
take care that it shall not be done. And now, before 
you go, have the kindness to give me your address, for 
1 assure you 1 am not inclined to let our acquaintance 
end here.” 

" Thank you, thank you,” said the poor girl, once 
more uncovering her eyes. 

" Don’t thank me,” answered Edith, playfully, " but 
do as I ask, if you please.” She drew forth pencil anti 
paper, and wrote the words which her companion 
tremulously pronounced, " Alice Brown, 5, West-street, 
Beechwood, Dorsetshire.” 

" Beechwood !” cried Edith, " why, that is the name 
of Mrs. Dalton’s place, and that, too, is in Dorsetshire.” 

" Yes,” replied Alice, " that is Beechwood Bark. It 
is four miles from the town of Beechwood.” 

" Then I shall sec you before very long, for I am 
going to Beechwood in three weeks.” And the two 
girls parted — with what different destinations ! Edith's 
heart sank as in the fulness of her bright and pros- 
perous beauty she stood watching the slow walk of the 
shabby and drooping figure which had just left her. 
She involuntarily pictured tho meeting at the lodge — 
the watchful, anxious mother— tho agonizing disap- 
pointment — the loving attempts at unreal consolation 
on either side- and the desolate return to the small, 
dingy, un-home-like room in the sombre street of a 
thi^-rate countiy town. Tear after tear of pure com- 
passion did she wipe from her eyes; but, two little 
months afterwards she would have encountered all that 
gloom, and poured forth double those tears, for leave to 
change places with the poor, neglected, unattractive 
Alice Brown, if by so doing she could have undone hor 
experience of life as Edith Kinnaird I She was roused 
from a reverie, in which such thoughts as this certaiDly 
had no part, by her brother’s voice. 

" Tears, Edith ! I am glad you have some sympathy 
to spare for any but the fictitious, sentimental sorrows 
of your German hero and heroine !” 

The taunt seemed peculiarly unkind and unde- 
served, and Edith was turning resentfully away, but 
Frank detained her. " Do not Edith, 1 want to 
talk to you about your friends. Even you must allow 
that they did not exhibit the fairest side of their 
characters this momi]^.'* 

• " You seem determined to provoke me, and I don’t 
know what you mean,” reidied Edith, indignantly. 
" Mrs. Willoughby behaved with heartless vulgarity ; 
but 1 do not see what fault could be found with any 
one else.” 
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" You think, then,” answered Frank, ** that it is to-xnorrov ho will be at the foot of MI«m Glanil*, tho 
perfectly consistent with courtesy, and sincerity, and Scotch beauty, who is to he the grand atirartUm at this 
Christian charity, to ridicule an ignorant and conceited ridiculous bazaar. Altogether, KdiGif I do ho)>e yayn 
woman to her face ; to assist in persuading her she is will be on your guard at this baaaar> atui not. make 
as clever as she believes herself to be ; to act submis- yourself conspicuous.” 

sion and obedience to her in such a manner as to make Edith had recovered her temper* though hot her 
her absurdity more glaring for the enjoyment of the equanimity, and she answered with a laugk*^ 
bystanders.” ** Oh, my dear foolish brother, please don't Hgltaic 

" I think such self-sufficiency as Mrs. Willoughby's yourself into a virtuous fever about poor inn<ieent me, 
is iair game for anybody's wit,” said Edith, somcw'hat who never flirted in my life. I shall have to |Hlt pou on 


embarrassed. 


a turban and introduce you everywhere as iny Mope- 


" Yes, if you take a fair shot at it,” replied Frank ; ran/* 

“ but this was laying a trap, which is never fair. And " Well, Edith,” said Frank, sullenly, *'a joke Is not a 
t/iat Mrs. Dalton— 1 do not like her at all ; and I wish reason.” 

with all my heart, Edith, that you wouldn't make a No, nor a solemn speech dtlier*** reiori<ed site ; ** at 
friend of her. 1 don’t like all this German scutimen- least I’m sure it is often the most unmautiable nonsense 
talism and unreal nonsense ; making w'oineu discon- in the world. TJie truth if,” added she, as 11' spvaklng 
tented with their homes, and teaching • them to think gravely to herself, '*he is geUlug very um^om to viable 
themselves unappreciated angels, whom nobody can because ho has got uobo<ly to flirt with hlmselt', sml so 
understand, and whom nobody is worthy to s^mipathize he must needs try to And out flirtations lu other people, 
with. All that is flimsy'-so morbid — so thoroughly Never mind, Frank, dear, I'll take good care to ot)ouny 
un-English.” Mr. Thornton to-morrow, and you shall have M iss 1 ) lamSi 


un-English.” 


"You don’t know Mrs. Dalton,” exclaimed Editii ; all to yourself.” 


Mr. Thornton to-morrow, and you shall have Miss Dlamu 


“ you were only introduced to her a fortnight ago, and 
you have never sought her society, so that you cannot 
know anything of her character. Where is the Chris- 
tian charity, pray, in deciding against her without 
reason in this manner 1” 

“ Bui I have reason,” retorted Frank, " and I know her 


Frank would not smile. 

" ITou arc trying to provoke me, Editli,” Miiil lie> 
" but it won’t do.” 

"Won't it really 1” replied Edith. " Koir* da you 
know, 1 thought it was doing very well.” 

The colour nished into his face as ho etoUdmati wiUi 


quite well enough — ^that is to say, I should be very sorry vehemence, — 

to know her better. I know that she is married to a "1 do believe there was never a woman In the WoHd 
most excellent man, who deals upon her, and that she who was not a thorough coquet te at heart, and Hrho did 
does not make his home happy, and tries to make the not love teasing better tliau any tiling elsa.” 
world believe her to he an interesting victim.” " And with that pretty seuiimeut, which must viudi- 

" It is not true,” cried Edith, warmly. " I wonder, cate with every woman your claim to be Jud^ and 
Frank, veil can believe such stories. 1 wish you would adviser-general of the hcx-^J Ioavo yon,** returned Edith, 
have a little more consideration, and remember that you forcing a laugh os she ran into the house, 
are speaking of my dear friend.” Edith's pride was roused and her temper IrritOted. 

" Yourdear friend 1” repeated Frank, with that sort She felt all the Injustice of her brother's nmaarka too 
of sneer which a woman finds harder to bear than the keenly to feel the Justice of ihent At all. If theifi was 
bitterest taunts sneer which seems to imply that her a latent spark of retd coqiiotiy in her heart it was Iplged 
feelings are too worthless and unreal even to be din- by his most unwise and mnniitv asseriiim that ''Mr. 
cussed. "And as to the steries not being true, 1 will Thornton did not care sixponoe for hen” Ehe lit, 
just ask you one question. Have you not heard her moreover, as she had said, that she was no longer a elM, 
profess tlmt she never was in love in her life 1” and that he was treating her as though She WfiW 


"Well,” answered Edith, reluctantly, "but you know She resolved to show her indeiiindence, and shi Mt 
that may be true — ” secretly certain that Miss Gtamis would not attm at Sr. 

" A pretty speech for a married woman to make, Thornton from her side at tile bazaar on the ssEnmm 
whether true or false,” interrupted Frank, bluntly ; day. She told herself that die Was net ftlrtiiig— ‘IhiiX 
" and to make to her husband's faee, too, as I know she she was only legitimately eidoylng hersolf-^dlml Mid 
does 1 However, my dear Edith, don’t let us talk about Vaughan was not in love with nor, and that Mr.1|Mltim 
her. Seriously, it annoys me excessively to see the and she Were only forming a friendship. When she 
manner in which you are flirting-^it is not what 1 like thought of her brother's strictures on Amy Dalton, she 
at all : you are making poor Vaughan la love with you could not oontaiu her indignation. " U snows deiriy/' 


at all : you are making poor Vaughan In love with you could not oontaiu her indi^ 
again, and you are positively coquetting with Thornton thought she, " how detorm: 
and Delamaiue, neither of whom, 1 do believe, care six- everything that I do, and U 


U to find fanli 


owe deariy/' 
d fanli wilb 


and Delamaiue, neither of whom, 1 do believe, care six- everything that I do, and it would be quite weak tegite 
ponce for you in their hearts. 1 am quite sure, to speak way to it. But it is not like my own dear Frank is 
plaialy. your behaviour is the very reverse of what Kverord quite unkind 1 know wli^ 1 inll 4o. I wUI teaif trim 
y/ould like.” UhorougUy to-morrow morning, by wtgp of a Uttle inuo- 

There was a tone of authority in this unpleasant cent revenge, and then t will talk to him ailerwarde 
speech which rendered it peculiarly galling ; moreover, and coax him, and make him lee that be has keen 
after the unexpected and injudicious attack which foolish, and that I dou't deserve all tliesc terrible de* 
Frank had just made on her particular friend, Edith nunciations.” 

felt less than over inclined to submiHsion. She replied Such was the satisfactory result of Frank KinnejH's 

with glowing cheeks and considerable temper, " 1 am judiuiou.H Icciiirc ; such the mood in wlriclt Edith ifenft 

not a child, Frank, and 1 assure you, 1 can judge better to her stall at the fancy bazaar ! 

what 1 ought to do than any man — men are no judges And where was Philip Evevardl And what waq ko 

of w'omcn. And if Captain Everard thinks ill of me, thinking? It is time to inquire. 

let him speak for himself—ho docs not seem in a hurry 

to do so.” . 

These lost w ords were spoken in a low tone of voice 

and with face averted. They were awkwai*dly true, and Tax fountain of content must spring up in Ike 
Frank did not quite know how to answer them ; he mind ; and be who has so Uttle knowledge of humhn 
accordingly renewed his attack in another form. nature as to seek happiness by changing sDty I'king hint 

" 1 wonder you can tolerate the attentions of such a his owir disposition, will waste his life iq frnUloss efle^, 
well-known butterfly as Thornton ; he was desperately and multiply the griefs which he imrpoees to remove^^ 
in love with Lady Emily liivers two months ago, and Johmon, 
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DRAWN BY 0. DODaSON, ENaBATSD BY EDWARD DALZlEt. 

*Txf) evening ; clear a-down the dale 
The vesper bell is pealing, 

While softly on the listening ear 
Its silvery notes are stealing. 

The dying sunset’s latest ray 
Gilds with a parting glory 
The limbs of old ancestral trees, 

Shaded with lichens hoary. 

The weary labourer homeward wends 
While, his return to greet, 

The meny laugh of childhood lends 
Its joyous tones and sweeh-^-ZVom an unpublialied Poem hy M, E, 


TO OUR READERS. 

• « *Tiinot in mortals to command soooesi i 

But we’U do more, Semproninst— wb' 11 deserve it.’* 

Oaio, Jet L &eite jfn. 

It is now two years since with timid step and down-cast eyes, we, like a baahAll made 

our first appearance upon the stage of Literature, and appealed to tho reading public fVir euppurt and 
sympathy, animated by the hope that we should be found to have tliat within us which might eventually 
succeed in winning their approbation. Since that time we have appeared before them in many porU, 
which (our bashfulness having in great measure worn ofi) we venture to say must, when vies^ coiltowvely, 
speak volumet in our favour. We have carefully studied each of these parts, read and r«*rei^ tbam, 
corrected all faults that we were able to discern in them, added such illustrations os our (aste might 
dictate, and on all occasions endeavoured so to act, os to do full justice to the language and sentiments 
of the various Authors who have composed our parts for us. Nor liave wo been disappointeil In our 
expectation; even in the beginning of our career, ere our ingenuous tiiiiiditv had departed, in the daye 
when a frown would have chilled the life-blood in our veins, an indulgent Public received us with emilot 
of approbation, and the sunshine of their favour rapidly increased our circulation. But with our iuecesa 
our ambition has kept pace, our desire for approbation grows by whntit feeds on, and we aro dotiwniinod 
if we are to be a star to become one of the first magnitude. Addressing ourselves to none of the minor 
sympathies of class, we act solely with a view to improve, while we endeavour to interest and aintise, the 
public generally ; we would fain have all the world, not a stage, but an audience. 

To drop metaphor, however, and condescend to plain English, wc must trespass on the reader^s petlenoe 
while we remind Iiim of the principles with which we commenced our undertaking, and, pointing out to 
him how by a steady adherence to them we have attained the high position we now hold, ci^, hia 
attention to the exertions we are about to make, to carry out these principles still more fully, and aiCj^in 
to him our reasons for believing our efforts will be rewarded by a success more brilliant and complete 
than any we have yet achieved. The object which we originally proposed to ourselves, and whirh wo 
have hitherto kept steadily in view, was to provide a work of sufficient iiitrinsic merit, alike in the lUemry 
matter with which its pages were furnished, as in the illustrations which embellished them, to ensure its 
])upiilarity with the upper and middle classes of society at a price which should place it within tlio reach 
of the many whose store is to be reckoned by pence instead of pounds. 

The expenses attendant upon an attempt of this nature are of a magnitude scarcely to bo conceived 
by any one not accustomed to the details of literary transactions, and our subscrihers had to be ooutited by 
tens of thousands ere wo could feel anything like a certainty of the success of our experiment : liowever, 
it might truly be said of us, ’<we lisped in numbers and the numbers came;*’ fortune usuaily smilos on 
those who court her favours boldly, or, to adopt the style of an illustrious Mosaic- Arabian C*ontem)>orary, 
first-rate ariiclet at reduced prices ” will always meet with the patronage of an enlightened public, 

At the end of two years, however, with a circulation already surpassing our most sanguine expectations, 
and rapidly increasuig, with favourable notices appearing in the columns of most of the leading jogmals 
throughout the kingdom, and with a staff of contributors combining an amount of talent not to ho exceeded 
by that of any periodical of the day, the success of our undertaking is no longer problematical, and we 
gladly avail ourselves of this opportunity of expressing our gratitude to the public for the kind patrokiage 
they have bestowed upon us. 

T1)U8 much for tlie past : we will now say a word or two of our arrangements for the future. In accordance 
with the wishes of a large majority of our subscribers we propose to discontinue the dark heading n% the 
commencement of the weekly numbers ; which will enable ns to give the illustrations for the future the fhll 
size of the page, while it will add very materially to the effective appearance of tho volume: moreoviif, in ' 
order to do tliorough justice to the talents of the very eminent artists and engravers wliose valuaMe 
assistance we have been fortunate enough to secure, we have determined no longer to print at the back 
of the engraving. Amongst these we are proud to reckon the names of,— 


A. Elmoox, Esq. A.n.A. 
E. Ehost, Esq. A.E.A. 
H. K. Brownx, Esq. 

G. Dodgson, Esq. 

W. E. Topuam, Esq. 

J . Mole, Esq. 


ARTISTS. 

S. Head, Esq. 

E. Duncan, Esq. 
A. Johnson, Esq. 
J, J. Jenxins,Esq. 
J. Absolon, Esq. 


C. Keene, Esq. 

Kenny Meadows, Esq. 
W. Harvey, Esq. 

E. K. PicKERsoiLi., Esq. 
J. Erankijn, Esq. 


ENQRAVERt. 

Mr. Cl. Dalbikl. 
Mr, E. ilAUiEt. 
Mr. James CouEEa* 


These improvements will enable us to present our Subscribers with illustrations of a style and cltatactcr 
hitherto unequalled, and which will set competition at defiance. When we add that our stuff of contributors 
has received very valuable reinforcements ; that we have made arrangements with the talented Au^iurCis 
of the ” Maiden Aunt,” to continue the interesting sketches of domestic life which, under that title, havf| from 
time to time enriched our pages, and to contribute more largely than we have hitherto been able to prevail 
upon her to do ; that we hope to present our readers with some curious and original matter relative ps mir 
possessions in India from the pen of a well-known popular writer on that remarkable country t that 
a marked improvement will be perceptible in the poetical department, as well as decided aUei%tions 
for the better in the printing and general getting-up of the Mogaxiiie, and that the Author of 
Frank Fairlegh” has consented to undertake the duties of Editor ; we trust that we shall Have 
established a claim on the public for support and encouragement, which we cannot for a moment iloubt 
will be met with the same kind liberality with which our efforts in their service have always hitherto: Wit 
received, and which will more than recompense the heavy calls on our exchequer which our determiUiatioti 
to secure talent wherever it could be found has occasioned. And with a modest confidence that 
our forth-coming volume will more than realixe the promises we have held forth, we niidm ouf bow, and 
take a very respectful farewell of our readers till the Eybst of Notembeb. 
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A PARABLE OP LIFE. 


, S. H. 

A TOVTB had TOwed to labour iu unfruitful pastures. 
Heavy was the burthen, comfortless and well-nigh 
hopeless the toil ; the cruel earth brought forth thorns 
and brambles under his diligent hands, and each seed 
that he dropped withered ere it had strength to grow 
up. There was no shelter from the burning noon-day 
sun ; for it was a land without trees, and tho few sap- 
lings which he had planted were sickly and miniature, 
and it seemed hard to wait till their puny shade should 
acquire breadth and richness, as most likely they too 
would die early. And as there were no trees, so like- 
wise were there no birds ; for those sweet and gentle 
ones could not live without a nest and a covering; 
neither was there any water to refresh the parched and 
splitting ground. So all the kindly melodics of Nature 
were mute, and tho low bowl of the wandering wolf, as 
it came upon tho midnight blast, seemed but the fit 
utterance of the spirit of the place. The soul of the 
youth was veiy desolate, and he had no heart to work. 
He prayed for blindness and deafness, but the hateful 
tangle of poisonous herbs was still before bis eyes, and 
the voice of tho prowling beast still rang in his ears. 
Then he prayed that his vow might be taken from him, 
but there was no answer. And the seeds were ready 
for sowing, and the plough was prepared for his hand, 
but how should tho seeds devclopc in a soil which gave 
no nourishment, and of what avail w as the plough save 
to show him that the depths were as unfruitful as the 
surface I 

And, behold, afar ofl' there was a mountjun, and the 
sides of it were steeped in sunlight. He could see that 
they were soft and green with abundance of verdure ; a 
thousand colours danced in the sunbeams, as a thousand 
flowers shook their sweet bells in the morning air, and 
their fhigrance reached even to him, and seemed to in- 
vite him to go among them. There was the grateful 
coolness of spreading trees and tho soft hum of stealing 
waters ; there tho very winds became music, because 
they were full of the strains of the wood-choristers. 
There the grain seemed to spring up into waving 
corn, almpst as it was committed to the earth, and if 
tares or thorns wore among it they were not visible 
from BO great a distance. While in tho field where the 
hapless youth w^as set to labour, the good plants that 
were really struggling into life w'erc so few and so 
seattered, that he could not discern them among the 
abundance of ovil ; or, if he did sec them, they gave 
him little comfort, for ho believed that they would 
perish ere they attained their full strength. Then be 
began to think that he would forsake the barren pas- 
tures and go to toil where he might find a reward. 

« Woe is me 1” said he, " wherefore am I thus afflicted! 

I would give my life for the earth if I could moke it 
fruitful ; but it is waste to plough and sow where the 
soil has no capacity for giving nurture. Martyrdom is 
but another name for suicide, unless the cause sanctify 
the martyr, t will' arise and depart.’* 

And he arose and would have moved away, but it 


seemed as though an invisible arm detained him, and 
though ho felt that he could shake it off, an unheard 
pleading prevented him ; as though by so doing, he 
would inflict some grievous wound. He turned and 
moved in another direction, but the same uuscon ob- 
stacle checked his steps. Then he stood still and 
marvelled ; and hi£l eyes were opened, and he saw that 
around him there was a bright circle drawn, and 
within the circle stood an Angel with a sorrowful faco 
and loving eyes. When he moved, the circle moved 
too ; and when he touched the edge and strove to cross 
it, then came the invisible difficulty, and he kept 
within the edge. He saw, moreover, that when he 
moved, the Angel moved too, with averted face and 
deprecating gesture, in an opposite direction, as though 
about, but unwilling, to leave him. But at the edge of 
the circle the Angel paused also, and seemed unable to 
cross it, and returned to him again. And a voice said 
in his ears, In a far, quiet place, there is one praying 
for thee, and ihat prayer is the bright circle. Thou 
canst cross it if thou wilt, but it is hard for thee to do 
BO. And till thou cross it, not even thy sins can sepa- 
rate thee from the Angel whom that prayer has en- 
circled in its silver line and so preserved for thee 1" 

Then he felt greatly comforted, and took courage. 
And lie went manfully to labour, under the eyes of that 
Angel, and by the soft light of that prayer, which 
seemed to grow brighter by night. And lo ! when the 
morning arose he found a small stream, breaking with 
difficulty out of the bosom of the stony earth. And he 
hewed a basin for it, with pain and trouble, and gradu- 
ally it became a fountain, softening tho ground and 
feeding the weak and weary verdure. And who shall 
say, that in the end the barren valley shall not be 
fairer than the far-off mountain? For the labourer has 
not refused lo see the growing beauty of tho one, 
because ho is too distant to discern the hidden evils 
of the other, lie is working, in fear truly, but also in 
hope ; and the tiny buds are beginning to pierce tho 
soil, and the faded leaves are resuming their frcslmcss; 
and there is even a solitary bird on the sapling which 
grows beside him, to cheer him by its notes of timid 
sympathy, and its whispered promise, that here it will 
build its nest ; and as the grove arises, a nation of 
songsters shall arise to people it. He has not forsaken 
his work, therefore for him there sliall bo rest in the 
end. 

— ♦ 

ON EQUALITY OF PUNISHMENTS. 

T. N. H. 

It ivas not many months ago that his worship of 
Puddlcdock, a very incarnation of justice, impartiality, 
and other legal qualifications, did sit upon his awful 
bench, where, for long time, ho had been quite a terror 
to pickpockets, beggars, and other rebels against our 
admirable Constitution, and then and there did ti 7 ,and 
condemn, and sentence a veritable nobleman. It was 
a decided occasion; in fact, an event. Justice had in 
old days gone by been represented with a banda^ over 
her eyes, for fear, as it may bo presumed, of accidents, 
but latterly it bad been tho^hl^ whether rightly or 
wrongly it skilleth not to decide at this present, that, 
like tne specimens of mesmeric clairvoyance, she had 
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managed to squint out sideways. Now, however, the 
miyesty of law was to bo vindicated. Aftor>ages wore 
to learn that partiality attaches not to a British station- 
house, — that the same evun-handed justice was scrupu- 
lously administered to rich and poor. An opportunit<y, 
a decidedly grand opportunity, had offered. The scion 
of a noble house had, in the exuberance of fpirits (for- 
give the puu, dear reader,) assaulted a policeman. A 
little while before a poor man had done likewise, and 
had been punished with imprisonment. Why should 
the one pay a fine merely, while his poorer brother had 
been confined in durance vile — one of the same flesh 
and blood, one of the great human family, as orators 
arc wont to say,— one of the same country, and entitled 
to the same protection and liberty 1 Would this bo just 
and right, that the poor man should rot in the common 
dungeon, in manacles and chains, w'hilo iny Lord puts 
his hand into Ids pocket, pays his fine, which he w'ould 
not miss if he lost it, and goes home to his fashionable 
amusements, little the worse for his morning’s adven- 
ture 1 Forbid it, genius of llcctitude — forbid it, Minas, ; 
Aramantlius, Solon, and Cerberus, whose very nature, J 
the dog. abhorred one-sidednetsa. Let it never be said 1 
that here, in the centre of enlightenment, the fountain 
of justice was polluted ! No. Let Kuropo and the 
civilized world know for certain, that if my Lm*d shall 
violate the laws as Jack the costermonger hath violated j 
them, lie shall be punished with the same punishment, 
and share the same fate. So cogitated the worthy 
magistrate, and so did his worship proceed to sentence. 

Lord goes to prison for a week or so, enjoys the 

company oJ‘ Jack the costermonger, and of others simi- 
larly circumstanced, and the judge is lauded in news- 
paper, penny magazine, in tavern, and becr-sliop, to his 
heart’s content. 

If such be the determined judgment of thy mind, 
dear reader, hero stoj) ; for the story is a very nice one, 
and we have no wish to disturb respectable prejudices. 
We have no sympathies with the noble culprit, and are 
only using him as a peg whereon to hang a word or two 
about equality of punishments. Vet if thou thinkest 
invincibly as the worthy magistrate did, and as the 
still more worthy press do, here pause, and content 
thyself, lor we shall only disturb thy equanimity, and 
go rather to some magazine or paper wiiiclj deals in 
politics, and will write for thine especial behoof all 
manner of nice and eloquent things about the rights of 
the people, and so forth. If thou hast an earnest zeal 
for the truth, go forward, for this is the sole object of 
this paper. 

Do not, then, at the vejy outset, dear reader, increase 
our difficulty by imagining that w'^e arc aiming at the 
destruction of equality in punishments; for in so doing 
you would greatly misapprehend us, and, what is far 
more important, would raise sundry, by no means insig- 
nificant difficulties, in your ow'ii way. This principle of 
equalitv in the dispensation of justice is far too sacred 
to be thus sacrificed. Its foundations are fixed deep in 
the most sacred law of Nature ; and by no means wise, 
tliereforc, would it be to sneer at it, or to denounce the 
sturdy maintenance thereof, as an entirely popular cry. 
Indeed, were wo to do so, it would not quite succeed, for 
honest common sense generally manages to find out the 
right in the end. Therefore, conceive of us as verita- 
ble champions of this first sacred principle of right, 
without which law is not, law cannot be, for it is what 
Seneca has called it, *Hhe foremost part of equity.” 
Whatever regular system there may bo in a code which 
shut^ its eyes to this aforesaid equality, it cannot bo 
called equity, but only might pleasing to act on a fixed 
plan of its own ; for justice recognises, and sacredly 
preserves, mutual right. It is because this equality is 
sacrificed and destroyed, that we blame Uie worthy 
magistrate ; for we cannot be so unjust in our judgment, 
neitto will we be so blind to the conservation of our 
own consistency, as to deny the noble this same equality 
wMch we are demanding for the poor, and, while we 


raise somewhat of an outuYjr for UiO rights of eom^ 
monalty, do altogether uiiJuBUy mists, file 
really seems to be, that the worthy inigleimUt gfhfesala, 
and tiiioBC who tliiiik as he does,are, to speak Utgleaib, 
victims of an equivocal noon. ]For klrws 

of equality, (lulte distinct each freih ilMi etofNTii equrilty 
of kind or quantity, and equality or pfoporiloii. Ii 
punishment is awarded on the priheipto Of toe fonj\<fr, 
injustice will and must, in very many 
latter, it is hero contended, is the natiuiteqtiaUt^ which 
should be scrupulously luaiuiaiuod. For when U is en- 
forced that there should be ecioalHy of putiisUtndnt tor 
tbc same offence, it is thereby meant, I sup)Htia> tkat 
the punishment should bo equal as regartls the ofihnaora* 
Now, if actual inequality be produced by scrupulooriy 
adhering to identity of punishment, It is obvteustliM, 
in the very endeavour to maintain this in viola) do prill** 
ciple of law, we are truly most i>crl iiuiriously subverting 
it. Yet we can easily sec how that such is the ease in 
certain instances. A woman and a man cotnmit the 
same ofibnee; for which it maybe that puidlc whipping 
is one of the statutalilc punislunontH. In it not lory ovf- 
dent, even to the shori-siglitod, tiiut by ho sculenolng 
the woman os well as tluj man, a very mucli ^verur 
punishment is, in fact, iuilicted on the ioriner I For the 
natural modesty ami tenderness of t he sex chuhos that It 
would bo, in her case, iinmoiisuralily heavier. *rho re* 
suit, then, is, that unequal puniHhmonU would, hy such 
a sentence, he inllieied, mid this for the very reason that 
they were both Ihv.aame, So, again, if a privule In a 
regiment strikes his superior, and an oflieor commits a 
like oftence, is the same punishment inllieied hy martial 
lawl Is the oifieer sentenced, like the privalut to a CQ^ 
tain uumlicr of lashes ? If ho were to be thus nuuished, 
would the punishmont bo equal I Certainly noi i for the 
difforpni education of the two makes the dcgmUailon In 
tiic insLaiiee of the oflieor infinitely greater than in that 
of the private; and, therefore, so to sentence him would 
be, in fact, to award a diflbrciit and severer punlsltiucnt. 
And so, again, in the jiunishnient for driiukininess, 
surely, to line a poor man live shilUngs, is an Infinitely 
severer infliction iqion him than the same lino would be 
on his richer neighbour. Identity of punisbiutiii lu this 
case involves irijiistico to the iioor man. Thoie aiw, in- 
deed, cases where the magnitude of tlio crime, destroys 
all notion of pnmortion ; on somowi|iat» the same (Winci- 
plc as Draco’s, that crime, at the very best, deservos 
the heaviest punishment, and nothing severer can be 
exacted under any circumsianees. For insiaueti, in cases 
of murder or high-treason, death is inflicted on rU4t|uid 
poor alike. Nothing less would be propurUonate ; no- 
thing more would be possible. 

But these arc exccpLioiis. In urflinary cases rospoot 
should be had to the convicted person, his poritiou, and 
education; for wont of due consideration of wblob a 
much heavier punishment might be inflieied than 
either tbc law or the administmUir of the law had in- 
tended. Fuflendorf, in his Law of Nature andofNatlonsi 
(and he is no intian authprit}), has most eleaidy ouuii- 
ciated this doctrine. ** IV e m\*st further add this also,” 
he writes, ** that all should not bo alike visited with iJio 
same punishment, and consequently Nhuuld not by tho 
same means be deterred from the comiuission of crifua. 
It is easily evident, that as in the general airaittcment 
of punishments, so in thespcc'al applicutlon of same 
to individuals, regard must be had to the cbalhetor of 
the delinquent himself, and in it, to those qualities^ 
which, whether from age, sex, position, re^ounies, 
strength, or the like, may hove the power of ditoluiah- 
ing, or increasing his sense of the punihlunent.” It is 
true that in vciy many cases of deUnqucncy, lb ii quite 
possible that the education and consequont knewledgi 
of the parties would greatly aggravate the t^nee. 
This was, if 1 remember rightly, insisted upon in the 
judgment upon Frost in the matter of iho Ohaiftot dis* 
turbances; and rightly. Yet the very priudpe to- 
volved in such a distinction requii#, that a like 
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oonslderation aliottld be shown where the result would | 
be exactly the reverse, and the superior position of the | 
party concerned would fidrly be allowed to be a pallia- 
tion. For if the principle of reference to the position 
and ciroumstances of the offender bo once allowed, it 
would obviously be quite one-sided to confine its opera- 
tion to instances where judicial severity would be | 
thereby increased. The particular application of such 
a rule is of course a very different matter. Grave diffi- 
culties are certainly imaginable ; but with those we have 
no business. They belong to legal casuistry. It is 
enough if the principle itself be admitted. Neither 
would the dissimilarity of the punishment for the same 
offence in the case of two persons in different positions, 
and of different qualities, physical or intellectual, neces- 
sarily involve disproportion, as people fondly seem to 
imagine. Were this the case, of course the question 
would be at once set at rest. Nor, again, does the fact, 
that in particular instances, where law has been pro- 
fessedly administered on such principles, manifest 
inequality of punishment has resulted, at all invalidate 
our position. For the indefinite accumulation of such 
instances would only prove the incapacity of the ad- 
ministrator or the defect of the law, unless it could be 
shown that such one-sidedness was the proper and 
necessaiy result of the principle itself, which it is not. 
For instance, in the example given at the beginning of 
this paper, if a small fine had been inflicted on the rich 
person, while the poor man was sent to prison, the 
punishment would probably have been unequal. TIic 
object should have been, so to fine the former as to 
make the loss to him as severe as the restraint on per- 
sonal liberty would be to the latter ; so that a propor- 
tionate equality would have been attained. But, by 
infiicting the same identical punishment on both, a 
severe injustice was committed. For it surely never can 
be pretended that the discomforts of prison fare and 
prison lodgment are not greater to the nobleman who 
has fared delicately his life long, than they arc to the 
poor man, who perchance is even bettor fed and lodged 
than he was while he was free. Neither can it be the 
same, that the one should either be compelled to utter 
seclusion, or must herd with persons with whom he has 
little in common, as far as mutual intercourse is con- 
cerned, while the other is placed in the midst of his 
fellows and social equals, with the like to whom he has 
always been accustomed to associate, previous to his 
imprisonment. 

It may be said that the superior attainments and 
education of the gentleman gave him an advantage over 
the poor man ; and, therefore, that as the olFcncc was 
greater, because the hindrances to its commission were 
more numerous, so ought his punishment to have been 
more severe. In other words, that identity of crime no 
more necessarily supposes equality of guilt, than identity, 
equality of punishment. If this bo urged, then the 
principle advocated in this paper is conceded, and the 
question would resolve itself into a mere consideration 
of the particular case : for it is thereby allowed, that 
the punishment is not, ought not to he, equal, and that 
by making it ^ same in both cases, it was mode pur- 
posely unequal, that it might counterbalance the 
inequality guilt. 

Novertneless, even in the particular case there is 
sometiiing to be said. For it surely is a mark of strange 
partiality not to t^e into account that the policeman 
is ^low the nobleman in position and society, his 
inferior; while he is to the poor man a superior, and as 
such invested with additional dignity and authority. 
The natural repugnance, therefore, which the latter had 
to overcome, most have been very much greater than 
that whi(di hindered the former; and Puffendorf lays it 
down as an indisputable canon, that *'lt in no small 
degree contributes to a due and proper estimation of 
offimees, to examine, how far* a personas disposition may 
have been calculated to lead him to cease from any 
given crime.” 


It is evident, therefore, that in this particular case, 
and in general, the enforcement of identity of punish- 
ment for the same offence would be productive of no 
small iiyustico. It is as contrary to reason, as it would 
bo in commerce to require arithmetical identity in 
transfer; though in the latter instance the absurdity 
would bo more apparent. For if for the two shoes of 
the cobbler, the landlord were required to give two farms, 
and the jeweller should only receive for his one diamond 
ring one egg from his poulterer, the confusion and dis- 
proportion would be only outwardly more apparent, 
than that which the same precise identity in judicial 
punishments would produce. Bespect in both cases 
must necessarily be had to the mutual relation of the 
two parties concerned, otherwise in the one instance, 
commerce, in the other, all equity of law, would bo 
utterly annihilated. 

And an analogical argument in favour of what has 
been said, may be drawn from the consideration of 
rewards. For rewards and punishments follow the 
same law, and arc based on similar principles. Now, 
surely nothing would be more absurd, nothing moro 
likely to destroy the object of rewards, than to distributo 
them equally without reference to the position of those 
who are intended to receive them. In the case of re- 
covery of lost property how differently do people act, 
when he who has recovered it, and is to be rewarded, is 
in lowly condition, for what they would do, if he were 
equal or superior to themselves in rank. That which 
would be an insult in the latter case, is the proper and 
expected reward in the former; and, on the other hand, 
the mere expression of thankfulness, which is all that 
the gentleman could be oflered, would be ridiculed or 
named as mean and miserly, in the instance of a poor 
man. The like holds good in those infinitely mightier 
Instances, where the person to be rewarded has saved 
our life, or that of some near and dear relation. And 
in the army, hoiv ludicrous a result would ensue from 
enforcing an identity of rewards 1 How could an ofiiccr 
consider himself rewarded, if the blue riband or legion 
of honour, which is offered him, were bestowed on every 
private who at all distinguished himself. And in 
division of prize money it would fare ill indeed with the 
stability of our troops if an equal sum were distributed 
to officers and men alike. So also how quickly would 
our titles of nobility lose their estimation, and die a 
natural death, if every poor or illiterate man, that had 
done prominent service to his queen or country, should 
receive one of them. They would bo brought very much 
into the condition of knighthood in the reign of 
George IV., who is reported to have threatened an un- 
wieldy alderman, M'lio pertinaciously attended his 
levees, that if the fellow ever came again ho would 
make a knight of him, as sure as he bad a head upon 
his shoulders. 

It is indeed curious that the same principle which, 
in the case of rewards, appears absurd and untenable, 
should he so strangely advocated in the strictly analogous 
case of punishments. That there is more cause for the 
one than for the other, it were indeed difficult to esta- 
blish ; and since, when carefully investigated, the whole 
reason of things leads us to an opposite conclusion, I 
think we must attribute its serious maintouanco to 
irrational prejudice, and rank it among those many 
surprising cases, wherein popular outcry and political 
cant have been allowed to drown the voice of truth and 
reason. The first impression, the superficial reasonable- 
ness, doubtless deceived the worthy magistrate, and, if 
it be not treason to say so, the very immaculate press. 
On the whole it may safely be said, that if this aforesaid 
functionary of English law had perchance pored over 
Blackstone, Coke upon Littleton, and other yellow-coated 
volumes with red labels, a little less, and trusted to his 
doubtless most sound common sense a little more, ho 
would not have been so blinded, as, involuntarily it may 
be, to sacrifice the awful purity <tfjnsUce to the <uctation 
of a miserable and altogether despicable cant It 
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behoTes all who are the Bexrants of law to remember, that 
human justice is only venerable so long as it shall show 
itself to be, as it were, the shadow of Qod, the expression 
of His great attribute of justice. Thence does it, roust 
it spring, as from a never-iaiUng fountain. Directly it 
becomes the slave of popular outcry, and wavers vdth 
the breath of man, it is no longer worthy of worship, 
but sinks into the roeasurcless contempt of the well- 
jud^ng and the good. Athenian ostracism, when it 
bai^ished an Aristides, did not exile him, but itself, from 
the pure air of heaven. The Council of Five Hundred, 
when it condemned the good Socrates, slew him not, for 
ho lives yet fresh in the hearts of men, but committed 
a most ignominious suicide. The philosopher it was 


who condemned his judges, and removed his cause to a 
higher court, in words full of right and nobleness, con- 
fident os he was in his uprightness and honesty of 
purpose. wished," said ho, '^to make my fellow- 
citizens happy, and it was a duty I performed by the 
special command of the gods, wh^ae authority I regard 
more than yours” And they have even now surely 
vindicated him from ail false witnessings, by the 
accordant voice of tlie great human heart. 

Of all 'disrespectable cants, political cant is well-nigh 
the worst, and when the voice of law finds expression in 
such vocabulary, it does itself a most fatal ir\]ury. He, 
who gives sentence, must be, as if the mouthpiece of 
God, and must do His work, fearful of himself, fearless 
of consequences. Terrible, yea, terrible indeed, is his 
baseness of condition, who perverts his office to unworthy 
ends, and so teaches others to despise that awful 
atlribiito of God, of whieh ho is the mischievous 
exponent. 


jTHE CARPENTER AND THE MAGIC STATUE. 

WiiKN Titus was emperor of Romo, he promulgated a 
decree, that the birth-day of his son should bo kept 
sacred, and that no one should presume to do any labour 
on that day under the penalty of death. The emperor soon 
found that it was far easier to decree than to obtain the 
concurrence of liis subjects in the decree. The law was 
continually evaded, and the judges and officers wore 
unable to discover the offenders.. • 

Then said Titus, " Call hither Virgil, the magician.” 

Virgil came at the emperor’s command, and stood in 
the presence. 

"Mighty magician," said Titus, "I have promulgated 
a law that no one sliould presume to labour on the 
birth-day of my son under a penalty of death." 

" Thou hast, my lord." 

" Know now, that this law is constantly evaded, and 
that neither my judges nor my officers can discover the 
offenders." 

" What my lord says is true." 

"Virgil, wo desire you to frame an image; some 
curious piece of art, which may reveal to us eveiy trans- 
gressor of the law." 

" It shall be as my lord desires,” said the magician. 

Not long after this, Virgil constructed ama^c statue, 
and caused it to be erected in the centre of the city. 
By virtue of its secret powers, it acquainted the emperor 
with whatever ‘was done amiss. Many and many were 
the persons convicted through the means of its infor- 
mations, and no man was sam from its knowledge. 

In Rome there lived a poor but industrious ca^nter, 
named Focus, who cared little for the new edict, and 
every day pursued his laborious occupation. 

" Misfortune take thee, thou tell-tale statue 1” mut- 
tered he, as he lay in bed one night, and thought upon 
the numerous convictions procured by its means; "to- 
morrow thou and 1 must bwdy a few words.” 

As soon as it was day-break. Focus rose, dressed him- 
self, and went to the place where the statue stood ; 


placing himself immediately belbtro the flgutei he th«a 
addressed it : — 

"Statno! statue! many of our olthMi&s die dglly, ht 
reason of your informations ; now take this wanling; n 
yon aoeuse me, 1 will break your bend.** 

Having thus spoken, Focus retumed home to bla 
usual work, though it was the prehibilod day* About 
mid-day the king sent to the statue to Inquire ifhether 
the law was being duly observed. 

"Statue," said the officers, "the emperor dHUindi 
whether the edict is Iteing strictly observed," 

"Friends," rqjoinod tlic magic voice; '*hiok Up* see 
what is written on my forehead." 

They obeyed the commands of the statue, and «W 
these three linos on his brow : — 

“ Times are altered. 

Men grow worse. 

lie that speaks the truth has bis head broksti,*' 

" Friend,” said the staiuo again, " go toll the em« 
peror what thou hast road." 

Now, when Titus heard what was written on the fbre- 
head of the Btatiie, ho was very wroth, and onlered hUi 
guards, and his officers, to watch before the statue, and 
see that no man did it ii\iury. He bade them also re* 
quire of the statue tlm name of the malofaclor, sad 
bring him before him directly. 

" Declare, 0 statue!” said the officer of the empsrorh 
guards, "who it is that threatens you." 

"It is Focus, the carpenter,” rejoined the figure ; "he 
cares not for the edict, and never remits ms labour; 
moreover, be menaces me with a broken head if 1 dis- 
close his crime." 

The guards soon dlscovorod Focus, at work as usual, 
and dragged him before the imperial presence, 

" Man,” said the emperor, " what Is this that I hear 
of thee? Not only dost thou break the law, but dost 
also menace the statue, should it declare thy crime/* 

"It is oven so, my lonl ; I cannot afford to keep the 
edict ; a holiday to mo is so much toss. Evevy day 
must I obtain eight pennies, and without InooHsani 
labour 1 have not the means of acquiring them. Ilolldays 
are well enough for the rich, but for the poor ihay are 
too often a curse.” 

"Eight pennies, Sir Villain— why eight peTmtost" 

" Every day throughout tlio year I am imuud to repay 
twopence, which 1 borrowed in my youth ; two other 
pence I lend ; two I lose, and two 1 spend." 

" Explain this,” said Titus, intorosled in the man's 
replies. 

" Twopence I repay that 1 borrowed in my youth ; 
when 1 was a boy, my father expended daily upon mo 
that sum ; now he is poor nnd needs my assistance ; 
therefore I return that which 1 fonnorly borrowed." 

" Thou docst well.” 

"Two other pence I lend to my son, for his studios, 
even as my father did towards me, in the boptthai 
hereafter ho will do likewise.” 

" Again thou doest well ; but bow dost thou lose two* 
pence a day ?" 

"I give them to my wife for her maintenanco ; she is 
wilful, contradictious, and passionate ; these two, thtro^ 
foro, are lost to mo on account of her dispositioti*" 

" Good again. Focus.” 

" The two last pennies I spend upon myself % mSai^ 
drink, and clothing. With less than Uds 1 casukt exist 
nor can 1 obtain these eight pennies without UuKsssant 
and unremitting labour; therefore, O Entperor, an^idsy 
to mo is no blessing, but. rather a curse ; and ectlei 
I, for one, cannot olwy. You now know the truth; 
judge dispassionately.” 

"Friend, thou hast well spoken; go labour ftt thy 
trade.” 

Not long after this the emperor and hla B<m both 
died, and there was no heir to the*thioue. Then the 
people remembered the wisdom of the poor oarpenter, 
and tendered to him the empire. He goverto as 
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wisely as emperor as he had lived as a caipenter ; and, 
at his deaUi, his picture, bearing on the head eight 
pennieSt was deposited among the effigies of the de- 
parted emperors. 

THE ANNULAR ECLIPSE OP OCTOBER 9th.^ 

' It is not very long since the attention of the public 
was largely occupied by the rival claims, and we had 
well-nigh said the disagreements, of philosophers. The 
very remarkable coincidence of the totally independent 
calculations of Le Verrier and Adams having led each of 

^ them, within a few weeks, or perhaps days, to one and 
the same result, and thereby to one of the most brilliant 
discoveries of modem science, must be fresh in the 
minds of most men. Happily the warfare of scientific 
jealousy came ^eedily to an end, and if the July 
meeting of the British Association had produced no 
other good effect, this alone would have been sufficient, 
that it had afforded England an occasion for welcoming 

I Le Verrier as he deserved, and that Oxford had joyfully 
witnessed the honours accumulatetl both upon a foreigner 
and a member of a rival university. 

This recollection revives, naturally enough, when wc 
are looking forward to the most generally interesting 
of all the phenomena to which the planetary system 
gives rise— phenomena to which we could not look 
forward at all, but for the published predictions wliich 
result from the very accurate state of astronomical 
science, so far as it boars upon them. The recurrence 
of a visible annular eclipse, in any one place, must 
necessarily be veiy rare ; nor would it be likely to hap- 
pen in any one life-time that the same tract of country 
should be traversed by the line in which such a pheno- 
menon might be perfectly soon. It is now more than 
ten yearn since an annular eclipse was visible in any 
part of Great Britain. 

In May, 1836, that phenomenon was seen in the 
northern part of our island, and os many persons then 
thought it worth while to take a journey (at that time 
far more tedious than at present) into Scotland, in order 
to witness it, wc hope to be doing acceptable semcc to 
at least some of our readers, by giving them the best 
information we are able, as to wlicn and wbero the an- 
nular eclipse to wliich we arc now looking foiw'ard may 
bo seen. We will, in the first place, point out the dif- 
ference between the track of the eclipse of the present 
year that of 1S3C. The latter was central and an- 
nular “t6 positions on our globe, of which a very large 
proportion, uo less than 7000 miles out of a path of 
10,000 (speftking very roughly) fell upon the sea, and 
consequently were devoid of interest, except to such 
vessels as might happen to be in those situations. The 
line of the eclipse of this month, on the contrary, tra- 
verses principally portions of the globe which arc thickly 
inhabited, and where many of our country^men reside. 
Singularly enough, the central line of the eclipse of 
1886 passed nearly clear of the north of Ireland, then 
by a very' short distance (as it also does on this occasion) 
clear of the south. 

Generally speaking, the course of the line in which 
some annular phase was visible In 1 836, was as follows : 
—It commenced about twenty degrees west of the Isth- 
mus of Panama, and crossed that narrow neck of land, 
the only portion of the continent of America in which 
it was visible ; skirting the north of Ireland, it crossed 
England centrally about half way between Edinbuigh 
and Dumfries; Perth and Whitby being nearly the 
northern and southern limits of the annular apnearancc. 
Thence passing across Denmark, j^rts of Poland and 
Prussia, it ended in the Caspian Sea. In England it 
was central, or annular, between three and four o'clock 


(1) We arc indebted to .the * Editor of the ** Guerdiui Family 
Kewtpapet” for the information conveyed in this article. 


in the o^moon. The noon eclipse was at a point about 
six degrees west of the Azores. 

The general course of the eclipse of October next, 
(bearix^ in mind that the day is astronomically October 
8, but in ordinary reckoning, the morning of Saturday, 
October 8, and speaking also of the limits of annular 
phase) will be— commencing between two and three 
hundred miles west of Ireland, it will be annular ^ut 
not central) to about the southern quarter or third of 
Ireland. It will traverse the south and west of England, 
embracing in its northern limits Gloucester and Green- 
wich. Thence it will cross Franco (including Rouen 
and Paris within its southern limits, and Amiens, Lille, 
and Metz within its northern), Austria, Turkey, Asia 
Minor, and just before entering the Persian Gulf, will 
be central and annular at midnoon within the Y formed 
by the confluence of the Tigris and Euphrates, about 
twenty-five miles N.W. of Korna. Thence passing 
down the edge of the Persian Gulf, it crosses Hindostan, 
entering above Bombay, and keeping above Hyderabad, 
it crosses the Bengal sea, where it attains its lowest 
latitude ; then, rising again, passes through the Birman 
and Siamese empires, and ends in lat. 18.29 N., among 
the mountains which separate this territory from Cochin 
China. Here it will be central and annular at sunset. 

The width of tho band enclosed between the northern 
and southern limits, is about three degrees, measured at 
right angles to the central line ; but in those parts 
where it is rapidly descending in latit.udc towards the 
south-east, if the width be measured along a meridian, 
it amounts to nearly four degrees. This applies to 
.almost all its course until it leaves the Persian Gulf. 
During the greater part of the course of the eclipse of 
1836 the width of the space between the limits was not 
above two degrees when measured in the first mentioned 
manner. 

In cither case, viz. that of IS 36 or of this year, it is 
but a small portion of this country to which that phe- 
nomenon will have been visible, and still smaller in 
which it will have been seen at all perfectly as a caitral 
and annular eclipse. A great many of our readers are, 
no doubt, perfectly familiar with the causes of the several 
kinds of eclipses, wlicthcr lunar or solar, and some are 
well acquainted with the mode of com})utatiou employed 
to predict the times and places at which these will bo 
respectively visible. To those who wish for am^dc iu- 
ibrroation on this latter point, tho appendix to tlio 
Nautical Almamic of 1836 would be a most practically 
interesting document ; containing, as it does, an inves- 
tigation of the subject; and explaining the mode of 
computing eclipses adopted at Greenwich, drawn up by 
Mr. W. S. B. Wool house, Head Assistant in the Nautical 
Almanac Establishment. 

There must he, however, some who read our pages to 
whom tho whole subject is a ten a itjnota, and who 
scarcely bear in mind even the essential diflerence 
bctw'ecn eclipses of the sun and of the moon ; owing to 
yrhicli, those of the former, though of far more frequent 
occurrence, arc far less often seen in any given place. 

An eclipse of tlic moon, consisting, as we see it, of 
the passage of tho earth's shadow across the moon, may 
be seen at once by all to whom the moon is then visible; 
in fact, by nearly an entire hemisphere; whereas, an 
eclipse of the sun, to be visible at any place on our 
globe, absolutely requiring as an essential condition 
that some portion of tfio moon should be between the 
observer and some part of the sun, it must clearly be 
more rarely visible in any one place. Still more strongly 
does this apply to either a total or annular eclipse of 
the sun, which can only be such to those places lying 
on or within certain limited distances of the path 
formed by a line passing from the centre of the sun 
through the centre of the moon to the earth’s surface; 
the total eclipse occurring when the moon is so near to 
the earth that its diameter is equal to, or greater than 
that of the sun ; the annular, when it is so far finm the 
earth as to have a less apparent diameter than the snn^ 
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and so permit a rinj? of light to be seen round it: at 
moat a phenomenon of short duration— in these lati- 
tudes some six or seven minutes. 

A few points in this path are computed, and their 

f iositions given in the Kautical Almanac for the whole 
ength of the line. For the sake of our Knglish ob- 
seiTers, a larger proportion of points are separately 
computed for such parts of the path as cross this 
country. 

It seems scarcely worth while to go much into detail 
as to the places in which a partial eclipse will bo visible. 
The general lines of it are given ip the usual map of 
the I<auLical Almanac— we may say, however, that it 
embraces the whole of Europe, about 1,500 miles wide 
of the north of Africa, and the greater part of Asia, to 
about 120 degrees of east longitude. Borneo and the 
larger islands to the west and south of it, Sumatra and 
Java, will also see some portion of the partial eclipse. 

The following table will complete all that we doom 
it necessary to present to our readers on this subject. 
We shall not think our labour lost, if but a few of them 
should be induced from this account to seek more solid 
information upon it than our space will permit us to 
afford to them. 

The greatest duration of the annulus will be about 
5m. 59s. At Greenwich the eclipse is annular, and 
Partial phase begins (Greenwich mean 

time) October 9 6 14‘2 a.h. 

Annular 7 27*7 

Greatest Pliasc 7 27*3 

Annular I'lia^c ends ... .7 27 9 

Partial 8 48*3 

At Greenwich, the sun will rise at 6Ii. 40m. At 
Cambridge, and Edinburgh, and Dublin, the eclipse is 
partial, beginning before sunrise. 


EXTRACTS FROM NEW WOilKa 

THIS LABOUA OF BBSAKINO VF A GAMP. 

" The breaking up of a long-standing camp is a scene 
of no trilling bustle and confusion. The previous day 
is usually one of consider.ible trouble to those who have 
suffered their marching cstiibUshmcnt to get out of 
order; and when it is requisite to replace a camel or 
a bullock, the new comer, even if found (and that is 
generally at a ruinous price), not uiifrcqueutly evinces 
the most marked repugnance to tents or bullock-trunks. 
Yet, however great the difficulty, the peremptory neco.s- 
sity of the habitation being moved before next morning, 
causes all to be prepared at sunset, either by a reduction 
of baggage, or increase of cattle, save the more provi- 
dent campaigners, who rectify such deficiencies without 
delay. The earliest practicable hours are kept by all off 
duty, and two hours after sunset the camp (if well regu- 
lated) is quiet enough, unless a horse breaks loose and 
sets the whole brigade in a state of ferment; for all 
seem to take a deep interest in the progress of any mad 
animal who tears through the camp, with ropes and 
pegs flying in wild confusion about his heels. As night 
advances, even these stray madcaps betake thomsolvos 
to rest, and the quiet is only di.sturbcd by the hourly 
tramp of patrols or the challenge of a sentry. This 
gloom and stillness are suddenly dissipated by the shrill 
startling blast of the trumpet, wakening all around to 
consciousness and activity. The loud and continued 
neigh from the pickets, and the angry remonstrances of 
the camels, amidst the extensive buz^ of human voices 
and barking of dogs, tell that man and brute are both 
aware of the time having come for their allotted duties. 
Sticks and dry grass raked into pyramids are sending 
forth volumes of smoke in one place, and in another | 
are rising into high craekliiig fires, round which may { 
be seen groups of dusky figures squatted together, { 
inhaUng their morning hookahs, or spreading their I 


long bony hands to the flames, and Uitlemly vmidliig 
their more assiduous brethren oeei^ed In striking the 
tents, or fitting loads on the hmOf of the heliti of 
burden. But think not, my lazy flre-woieltlpt»er, this 
Indolence is unobserved ; the eye of the oechmmt of 
yonder tent is upon you : he advanees iORW towards 
the fire, his arm is raised, and the deseemUtig Ikttie 
causes a momentary scene of flight and oonfnslon which 
is immediately succeeded by a zoalotisaitonthm to duty, 
proving the salutary force iif the argummtum nd ht^lwn . 
Although thi.s is not an orthodox, logical, or ovon legal 
argument, it is, novoriheloss, frequently \i8od tn India, 
and is generally conclusive. Next morning, the voke, 
unaccompanied by manual exeroiso, will phalaoe the 
desired effect. The loads being packed, and all ike 
tents, save three or four lazy stragglers, having dis- 
appeared, the second trumpet sends Its shrill ochoee 
through the linos, and gives warning that the intadmlll 
will soon bo at work. Beware of that oatmd's mouth 
gaping close to your hand in the dark, or he will spoil 
it for holding a rein or a sabre; and hewai'o the 
treauhorons teui-peg, whiuh lurks in savage gloom fbr 
the shins of the unwary. * It is no use cursing the peg. 
Why did you not get out of its way when you foimd It 
wa.H not inclined to get out of yours V cries a fiicetlouz 
neighbour, as you stoop to rub the laceratml shin, and 
narrowly escape l>cing traiiipled by an elephant, who is 
hustling off' with a few hundredweight of canvass and 
tent-polos hanging about liiui. The third trummd and 
a cup of boiling coffee generally accompanied eaeii other, 
if your khansanah belong to the right Dean Hwlft's 
breed ; and it is no punishniont to insist on his drinking 
it himstdf— -the man would swallow a cup of irayonno 
and fire, without winking. The troops are formed in 
dusky masses ou their alarm post.s ; the conimafuling- 
officer rides along the lino ; the word of (UMUfmiild is 
given, and pas.sed down the squadrons ; the wcdeoAio note 
for the march is hoard, and the tramping of the steeds 
raises an impenetrable (*Ioud of dust around iheooliimti, 
as wo cheerfully turn onr hacks on Cauhul, most probably 
for evt?r; the l»an(l prophetically striking up, Hit til 
mi hdidh, or something which 1 mistook fi*r U,” — 
Miliiimj iiblcJivs by a Covalry 


IJoetri). 
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TUE MAIDEN'S ( UOIGM. 


** My Daughter, look out o’er the far-apniafling land, 
There cornea a rich Baron to »uc for thy hand. 

With pomp and with iiride, and a shining nrruy, 

And mickle bright gtild hatli he brought on the way.*’ 

1 cannot look forth the rich suitor to «ec, 
llis gold and his glitter are nothing to me ; 

And deems he with vvenlih l»e can capture mv heart P 
My Mother, dear Mother, oh, \m him depart.” 

** My Daughter, look out o’er the woodland so u ide, 
There comes a brave soldier to make thim his Iwidc ; 
He rideth al/inc, in his armour of kIiwI, 

^s sword at his side, and hii spur at hb heel.” 

** Good Mother, tlicn let him depart as he came. 

For little 1 reck of his bluod-goiton fame i 
There’s terror before him, there’s death in hh truck-- 
Such suitor, my Mother, may wend liis way bmk.’* 

** My Daughter, look out from the casemeal ogkiu, 
There oometh a lover, sans ireasure or traioi 
Nor weapon hewioldeth, nor armouehe wntit. 

A harp and a scroll are the burthens he bears. 
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** My Mother, iweet Mother, then bid him come in, 

I wis ’tie tlm youth thnt my bosom shall win j 
The heart of the Maiden resisteth no more, 

Eor lo, *ti8 the Minstrel that stands at the door, 

** He bringeth a treasure more lustrous than cold, 

He beareth the weapon for triumphs untold ; 

The ore of his thought, and the sword of his song. 

More rich than the rich, and more strong than the strong.** 


CHAUADE. 

A. 

Wb liaTe furl'd our sails, we have moor’d our bark, 
Beneath St. Elmo’s fortress dark ; 

Ave Maria t tliy guardian hand 
Has brought us ^e to Yaletta’s strand I 
Ocean has lifted his waves in vain, 

Tlio' those howling blasts and that rolling main 
Our labouring prow might scarcely stem ; 

So now our first step on shore we turn, 

Where the censer smokes and the altar lights burn 
In the church of St. John of Jerusalem. 

Where in their marble panoply 
The grim old red-cross warriors lie, 

We'll thank our Ladic for her aid, — 

In the long drawn aisle 
Of the Gothic pile 
This day our Jlrat shall be duly said. 

Spread we the onward sail again, 

And seek wo Syria’s sun-burnt strand ; 

Pnrewell for a while to the Christian strain, 

Eor the Moslem rules in Holy Land. 

Yet my second hath witnessed full oft the might 
Of Christian men for God and the Bight, — 

She hath heard her ancient turrets ring 
With the shout of the Lion-hearted king, 

And the rolling tide of the victor Gaul 
Broke harmless against her time-worn wall. 

On, on to the south, by the wave-worn coast, 

And the track of the Corsican’s broken host, 

To where upon the desert lone, 

SkuU upon skull and bone upon bone, 

Tho dreary scene of my shameful ic/wic 
Still justly fires th’ indignant soul. 

Scene of warrior’s broken vow, 

Slaughter of a rendered foe, 

Hot MarenTO famed in story 
Kor Austerlitz of brighter glory 
May avail to wipe tho shame 
Of Jaffa from the soldier’s fame. 


THE BLIND KING. | 

From the German of Uhlaiid, \ 

8. M. I 

Why stand the warriors |of the North high on yon wild sca- 
coastP 

Wliat would their blind and grey-linircd King, thus mingling 
with the host P 

Ho leans upon his staff, bowed down uitb bitter grief and pain, 
And cidls, till o’er that narrow sea the island rings again : 

“ Bobber, from yonder dungeon-rock restore to me my child I 
Her harp and son^, so sweet, the weary days of age beguiled. 
But ru^ly thou didst bear her off while dancing on the strand ; 
It bows my l^ped bsad, it leaves on thee shame's lasting brand.” j 

Ebrth from bis rocky cavern then the tall wUd Bobber sprang ; i 
Ho swung bis giant sword aroimd, and on his shield it rang. 

** Tlion hastM many uurders stout, why did th^ let her go P 
So many warriors serve thee, none for her will strike a blow?” 

Yet moved no warrior from the ranks, nor uttered one a tone ; 
Tho blind King turned himself around: — "Am 1 tlicn all 
alone P ” 

Then grasped tlie father’s hand the youngest son with pressure 
warm: 

** 0 let me in the combat prove the strength that nerves my 
arm I” 

** 0 Sou, the fbeman's gianistrength what valour can withstandP 
Asd yet, right noble |nth bespeaks the pressure of thy liand. 


Bring then the triiily bliule, the theme of many a Scald’s high 
praise; 

And should’st thou fiaH, in yonder flood may end my weaiy 
days ! ” 

And hark ! the boat rides o'er the sea, with rushing, foaming 
sound. 

Tlie blind King stands with listening oar, and all are still 
oronnd : 

Till sounds of elashing sword and shield come from the other 
shore, 

And battle-cries, and shouts of rage, and Echo's hollow roar. 

The old man calls in fearful joy, “ Say, what may now be seen P 

Mv sword, I know its warlike tone, it rings so clear and keen.” 

“ The Bobber falls ! a bloody grave his meet reward shall be. 

Hail, best of champions, valiant rrinco ! hail, spirit bold and 
•freel” 

And all is still ; the King now stands with listening, anxious 
ear. 

** What comes so fast across the seaP the rush of oars I hear.” 

** Thy gallant son, with sword and shield, rows swifUy o'er the 
water, 

And with him, in her sun-bright hair, Gunilda comes, thy 
daughter.” 

From the high cliff the blind old man shouts ** Welcome !” 
o'er the wave. 

“ Bliss in my ago I now shall find, and honour in my grave. 

My son, beside me lay the sword with tone so clear and strong ! 

And thou, Gunilda, rescued one, sing thou my funeral song.” 


i^i'scellaneotts. 

ANONYMOUS COnUESPONDENCE. 

Of all detestable ihinga this is tlic most odious ; — 
Friend may censure friend, foe may vent his spleen, but 
let it never be done under the cover, of anonymous writ- 
ing. It is indeed a sneaking world, a cowardly world, for 
it kills more from behind a shelter than it dare attack 
in tho open plain : but what dear tics have either been 
sundered or loosened by this fiend of mischief ; what 
hopes of love blighted, what deeds of charity delayed, 
what virtues, the most exalting and dignifying to hu- 
man nature, sullied, by this foul invisible spirit ! 
Friendships over which time could exerciso no control, — 
which distance or poverty could not shake or alter,— 
have been for ever chilled by suspicion, or completely 
destroyed by anonymous malice. Neither sliall they be 
wholly guiltless who believe these secret calumniators 
of a man's character. Truth, be it remembered, requires 
no covert, no alteration of garb, for how possibly can it 
assume a lovelier one than its own? Bum, then, these 
unauthorised epistles ; look for the signature before you 
glance at the matter ; and thus this enemy of truth and 
plain dealing (for such is the anonymous correspondent) 
will be foiled in his attempt to pervert innocence, and 
your own bosom will still have the satisfaction of think- 
ing well of those friends and neighbours whom this 
demon of mischief would destroy. — Walter Kemp, 

N.B.— A Stamped Kdition of this Periodical can bo forwarded 
free of postege oti application to the Publisher, for the conve- 
nience of parties residing at a distance, 2s. Qd. per quarter. 
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